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PREFACE 

The  idea  of  preparing  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  on  critical  lines  for  the 
benefit  of  all  serious  students,  both  professional  and  lay,  was  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  the  many-sided  scholar  to  whose  beloved  memory  the 
enesis  0  6  present  volume  is  inscribed.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  began  to  take  steps  towards  realising  this 
idea.  As  an  academical  teacher  he  had  from  the  first  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  and  his  own  earliest 
contributions  to  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  carry  us  as  far  back 
as  to  the  year  1875.  If  for  a  very  brief  period  certain  untoward  events  arrested 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  the  loss  of  time  was  speedily  made  up,  for  seldom 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  greater  display  of  intellectual  energy  than  is  given  in 
the  series  of  biblical  articles  signed  '  W.  R.  S.'  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  between  1875  and  1888.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Bible 
study  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  list,  which  includes  among  the  longer  articles 
Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  David,  Hebrew  Language,  Hosea,  Jeru- 
salem, Joel,  Judges,  Kings,  Levitks,  Malachi,  Messiah,  Micah,  Philis- 
tines, Priest,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Sacrifice,  Temple,  Tithes,  Zephamah  : 
and  among  the  shorter,  Angel,  Ark,  Baal,  Decalogue,  Eli,  Eve,  Haggai, 
Lamentations,  Melchizedek,  Moloch,  Nabaiveans,  Nahum,  Nazarite,  Nine- 
veh, Obadiah,  Paradise,  Ruth,  Sabbath,  Sadducees,  Samuel,  Tabernacle, 
Vow. 

Nor  should  the  students  of  our  day  overlook  the  service  which  this  far- 
seeing  scholar  and  editor  rendered  to  the  nascent  conception  of  an  international 
biblical  criticism  by  inviting  the  co-operation  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  con- 
tributors. That  names  like  those  of  Noldeke,  Tiele,  Wclhausen,  Harnack,  Schiirer, 
Gutschmid,  Geldner,  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  of  well-known  and  honoured 
British  scholars  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Encyclopedia  was  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  dangerous  eccentricity,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation. 

Such  a  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  unity 
of  aim  and  consistency  of  purpose,  was  thus  brought  together  that  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica  became,  inclusively,  something  not  unlike  an  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  editor  and  his  publishers  to  republish,  for  the 
guidance  of  students,  all  that  might  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
lacunae  being  filled  up,  and  the  whole  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  high 
level  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  wish  for  this ;  but 
there  were  three  main  opposing  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
other  important  duties  which  made  pressing  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
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the  editor.  Next,  the  growing  maturity  of  his  biblical  scholarship  made  him  less 
and  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  provisional  conclusions.  And  lastly,  such  con- 
stant progress  was  being  made  by  students  in  the  power  of  assimilating  critical 
results  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  till  biblical  articles,  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  still  more  deeply  influencing  the  student  world. 

The  waiting-time  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed,  by 
pioneering  researches  in  biblical  archaeology,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  that  fruitful  volume  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889).  More  and  more,  Robertson  Smith,  like  other  contemporary  scholars, 
saw  the  necessity  of  revising  old  work  on  the  basis  of  a  more  critical,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  philosophical  treatment  of  details.  First  of  all,  archaeological 
details  had  their  share  —  and  it  was  bound  to  be  a  large  share  —  of  this  scholar's 
attention.  Then  came  biblical  geography  —  a  subject  which  had  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  English  explorers,  but  seemed  to  need  the 
collaboration  of  English  critics.  A  long  visit  to  Palestine  was  planned  for  the 
direct  investigation  of  details  of  biblical  geography,  and  though  this  could  not  be 
carried  out,  not  a  little  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  few  of  the  more 
perplexing  geographical  problems  and  of  the  solutions  already  proposed  (see  e.g. 
Aphek,  below,  col.  191  /.).  This  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  revision  of  theories  is  also  the  cause  of  our  friend's  persistent  refusal 
to  sanction  the  republication  of  the  masterly  but  inevitably  provisional  article 
Bible  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  The  reader 
will  still  better  understand  the  motive  of  that  refusal  if  he  will  compare  what 
is  said  on  the  Psalter  in  that  article  (1875)  with  the  statements  in  the  first  edition 
of  The  Old  'Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1880),  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
article  Psalms  (1885),  and  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church  (1892). 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  true  4  begetter '  of  this  work  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  though  he  felt  the  adequate  realisation  of  his  idea  to  be  some  way  off, 
he  lost  no  time  in  pondering  and  working  out  a  variety  of  practical  details  —  a 
task  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  assistant  editor  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Black.  Many  hours  were  given,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  distribution  of 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  minor  articles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  were 
drafted,  and  many  were  the  discussions  that  arose  as  to  the  various  difficult  practi- 
cal points,  which  have  not  been  without  fruit  for  the  present  work. 

In  September,  1892,  however,  it  became  only  too  clear  to  Prof.  Smith  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  malady  which  might  terminate  fatally  after  no  very  dis- 
tant term.  The  last  hope  of  active  participation  in  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
a  Bible  Dictionary  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  when  one  of  the  present  editors, 
who  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Prof.  Smith's  plan,  communicated  to  this  friend 
of  many  years'  standing  his  ideas  of  what  a  critical  Bible  Dictionary  ought  to  be, 
and  inquired  whether  he  thought  that  such  a  project  could  be  realised.  Prof. 
Smith  was  still  intellectually  able  to  consider  and  pronounce  upon  these  ideas, 
and  gladly  recognised  their  close  affinity  to  his  own.  Unwilling  that  all  the 
labour  already  bestowed  by  him  on  planning  and  drafting  articles  should  be  lost, 
he  requested  Prof.  Cheyne  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  drop,  in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  more  intimate  friend  already  mentioned. 
Hence  the  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
editors  as  a  charge  from  one  whose  parting  message  had  the  force  of  a  command. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  which  is  the 
result  primarily  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct  but  similar  plans  —  a  fusion  desired  by 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith  himself,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
Encyclopedia.*  reansin&  adequately  his  own  fundamental  ideas.    With  regard  to 

details,  he  left  the  editors  entirely  free,  not  from  decline  of  physical 
strength,  but  from  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
not  less  dear  to  them  than  to  himself,  and  that  they  fully  shared  his  own  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  spirit.  The  Bible  Dictionary  which  he  contemplated  was 
no  mere  collection  of  useful  miscellanea,  but  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
as  illuminated  by  criticism  —  a  criticism  which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  historical  truth,  and,  without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical setting  of  religion,  loves  best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions, 
the  flashing  forth  of  new  intuitions,  and  the  development  of  noble  personalities, 
under  local  and  temporal  conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most 
adverse.  The  importance  of  the  newer  view  of  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  newer  biblical  criticism,  have  been 
so  ably  and  so  persuasively  set  forth  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Lectures 
that  his  fellow-workers  may  be  dispensed  from  repeating  here  what  he  has  said  so 
well  already.  'There  remaincth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.'  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Encyclopedia,  whatever  be  their  grade  of 
knowledge  or  sphere  of  work,  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  take  this  widely 
extended  land  in  possession. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  expands  the  narrow  horizons  which  not  so  long  ago 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  is  time,  as  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  thought,  to  help  students  to  realise  this,  and  to  bring  the  standard  books  on 
which  they  rely  more  up  to  date.  It  may  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  this  with  an 
alphabetically  arranged  encyclopaedia,  which  necessarily  involves  the  treatment 
of  points  in  an  isolated  way.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  cross  references, 
however,  and  by  interspersing  a  considerable  number  of  comprehensive  articles 
(such  as,  in  Part  I,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Cainites,  Dragon),  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  minute  details  without  regard  to 
their  wider  bearings.  Many  of  the  minor  articles,  too,  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  details  to  the  larger  wholes.  Altogether  the 
minor  articles  have,  one  ventures  to  hope,  brought  many  direct  gains  to  biblical 
study.  Often  the  received  view  of  the  subject  of  a  '  minor  article '  proved  to  be 
extremely  doubtful,  and  a  better  view  suggested  itself.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  used  to  put  this  view  forward  in  a  brief  and  yet  convincing  manner,  without 
occupying  too  much  space  and  becoming  too  academic  in  style.  The  more  com- 
prehensive articles  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  clash  with  the  shorter  articles. 
Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this  by  editorial  notes  in  both 
classes  of  articles. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  that  on  large  questions  different  writers  have 
sometimes  proposed  different  theories  and  hypotheses.  The  sympathies  of  the 
editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  'advanced '  criticism, 
not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
circumspect  and  experienced  scholar,  takes  account  of  facts  and  phenomena  which 
the  criticism  of  a  former  generation  overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  '  boycott '  moderate  criticism,  when  applied  by  a  critic 
who,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  substance  of  his  criticism,  has  something  original 
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to  say.  An  *  advanced '  critic  cannot  possibly  feci  any  arrogance  towards  his 
more  '  moderate '  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself  held,  not  very  long  ago,  views 
resembling  those  which  the  '  moderate  1  critic  holds  now,  and  the  latter  may  find 
his  precautionary  investigations  end  in  his  supporting,  with  greater  fulness  and 
more  complete  arguments,  as  sound  the  views  that  now  seem  to  him  rash.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith's  views  of  ten  years  ago,  or  more,  may,  at  the  present  day,  appear 
to  be  1  moderate '  criticism ;  but  when  he  formulated  them  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  critics,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  biblical  criticism,  his  ardour  would  have  waned,  and  his  precedence 
passed  to  others. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  critical  theories  which  could  not  consistently  have 
been  represented  in  the  present  work;  and  that,  it  may  be  remarked,  suggests 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  early  Encyclopedia  Britannka 
article,  Bible,  could  not  have  been  republished,  even  by  himself.  When  he  wrote 
it  he  was  still  not  absolutely  sure  about  the  chronological  place  of  P  (Priestly 
Code).  He  was  also  still  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
barrenness  and  unoriginality  of  the  whole  post-exilic  period.  Nor  had  he  faced 
the  question  of  the  post-exilic  redaction  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  biblical  criticism,  however,  are  assumed  throughout  that  fine 
article,  though  for  a  statement  of  these  we  must  turn  to  a  more  mature  production 
of  his  pen.  See,  for  example,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church™,  pp.  16 
ff.  (cp  1st  ed.  pp.  24  ff.),  and  notice  especially  the  following  paragraph  on  p.  17  :  — 

'  Ancient  books  coming  down  to  us  from  a  period  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  necessarily  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  only  in 
imperfect  copies  made  by  an  ignorant  scribe  of  the  dark  ages.  Others  have  been  disfigured  by 
editors,  who  mixed  up  foreign  matter  with  the  original  text.  Very  often  an  important  book 
fell  altogether  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came  to  light  again  all  knoivledge  of  its 
origin  was  gone ;  for  old  books  did  not  generally  have  title-pages  and  prefaces.  And,  when 
such  a  nameless  roll  7vas  again  brought  into  notice,  some  half-informed  reader  or  transcriber 
was  not  unlikely  to  give  it  a  new  title  of  his  own  devising,  which  was  handed  down  thereafter 
as  if  it  had  been  original.  Or  again,  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  book  often  became 
obscure  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  led  to  false  interpretations.  Once  more,  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us  many  writings  which  are  sheer  forgeries,  tike  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
or  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  those  famous  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Bentley's  great  critical  essay.  In  all  such  cases  the  historical  critic  must  destroy  the  received 
viai;  in  order  to  establish  the  truth.  He  must  review  doubtful  titles,  purge  out  interpolations, 
expose  forgeries ;  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth,  and  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  in  their  real  character.  A  book  thai  is  really  old  and  really  valuable  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  "worth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  establish  its 
authority  on  a  surer  basis' 

The  freedom  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  generously  left  to  his  successors 
has,  with  much  reluctance,  yet  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  been 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  The  editors  arc  well  assured  that  he  would  have  approved  their 
conduct  in  this  respect.  Few  scholars,  indeed,  would  refrain  from  rewriting,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  critical  articles  which  they  had  produced  some  years  previously ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  done  by  several  contributors  who  wrote  biblical 
articles  for  the  former  Encyclopedia.  The  procedure  of  those  who  have  revised 
our  friend's  articles  has  in  fact  been  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible.  Where 
these  articles  seemed  to  have  been  destined  by  himself  for  some  degree  of  per- 
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manence,  they  have  been  retained,  and  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Some  condensation  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary.  The  original  articles 
were  written  for  a  public  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  critical  principles,  whereas 
now,  thanks  to  his  own  works  and  to  those  of  other  progressive  scholars,  Bible 
students  are  much  more  prepared  than  formerly  to  benefit  by  advanced  teaching. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  a  new  material  from  Prof.  Smith's  pen  (in  two  or 
three  cases  consisting  of  quotations  from  the  MS  of  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  Burnett  Lectures),  but  much  less,  unfortunately,  than  had  been  expected. 

Freedom  has  also  been  used  in  taking  some  fresh  departures,  especially  in 
two  directions  —  viz.,  in  that  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
of  biblical  archaeology.  The  object  of  the  editors  has  been,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  contributors,  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
published  writings,  but,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  beyond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print.  Without  the  constant  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  realise  the  precarious  character  of  many  details  of  the  current  biblical  archae- 
ology, geography,  and  natural  history,  and  even  of  some  not  unimportant  points 
in  the  current  Old  Testament  theology.  Entirely  new  methods  have  not  indeed 
been  applied ;  but  the  methods  already  known  have  perhaps  been  applied  with 
somewhat  more  consistency  than  before.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  such  a 
claim  can  be  advanced  only  to  a  slight  extent.  More  progress  perhaps  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  critical  archaeology  than  in  that  of  texual  criti- 
cism. All,  therefore,  that  was  generally  necessary  was  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  recent  archaeological  research  both  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
New  Testament  study. 

The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  data  of  the  Versions  have  been  given 
may  provoke  some  comment.  Experience  has  been  the  guide  of  the  editors,  and 
they  believe  that,  though  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  data  in  a 
more  correct,  more  critical,  and  more  condensed  form,  the  student  is  best  served 
at  present  by  being  supplied  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  available  material.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  by  some  whether  there  is  not  too  much  philology.  Here, 
again,  experience  has  directed  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  present  transi- 
tional stage  of  lexicography,  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  rest  content  with 
simply  referring  to  the  valuable  new  lexicons  which  are  now  appearing,  or  have 
already  appeared. 

With  regard  to  biblical  theology,  the  editors  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  important 
subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and 
thought  within  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  (the  phrase  may  be  inaccurate, 
but  it  is  convenient).  Systems  of  Prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine  theology 
have  had  their  day ;  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  storehouse  of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract  thought  Unfor- 
tunately the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  no  means 
as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  not  be  long  before  a  real 
history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  the  earlier  period  will 
be  possible.  For  such  a  history  for  the  later  period  we  shall  have  to  wait  longer,  if 
we  may  infer  anything  from  the  doubtless  inevitable  defects  of  the  best  existing 
handbook  of  New  Testament  theology,  that  of  the  able  veteran  critic,  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann.    The  editors  of  the  present  work  are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  at 
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present  called  1  Biblical  Theology ' ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  what  is  at  present 
impossible,  they  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  some  deficiencies  which  future 
editors  will  probably  find  it  not  difficult  to  supply.  They  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  section  without  a  hearty  attestation  of  the  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
Scriptures  which  critical  and  historical  study,  when  pursued  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive sense,  appears  to  them  to  produce.  The  minutest  details  of  biblical 
research  assume  a  brightness  not  their  own  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
truths  in  which  the  movement  of  biblical  religion  culminates.  May  the  reader  find 
cause  to  agree  with  them !  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  prayerful  aspira- 
tion of  the  beloved  and  lamented  scholar  who  originated  this  Encyclopedia. 

To  the  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and  to  those  who  have  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  articles  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  it  may  seem  almost 

superfluous  to  render  thanks  for  the  indispensable  help  they  have  so 
°  mints  ?  courteously  and  generously  given.     It  constitutes  a  fresh  bond 

between  scholars  of  different  countries  and  several  religious  com- 
munities which  the  editors  can  never  forget.  But  the  special  services  of  the 
various  members  of  the  editorial  staff  require  specific  acknowledgment,  which  the 
editors  have  much  pleasure  in  making.  Mr.  Hope  VV.  Hogg  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  in  1894,  and  in  1895  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  To  his  zeal,  energy,  and  scholarship  the  work  has  been  greatly 
indebted  in  every  direction.  In  particular,  Mr.  Hogg  has  had  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  proofs  as  they  passed  in  their  various  stages  through  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  it  is  he  who  has  seen  to  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  — 
many  of  them  of  his  own  devising  —  for  saving  space  and  facilitating  reference 
that  have  been  specified  in  the  subjoined  '  Practical  Hints  to  the  Reader.'  Mr. 
Stanley  A.  Cook  joined  the  staff  in  1896,  and  not  only  has  contributed  various 
signed  articles,  which  to  the  editors  appear  to  give  promise  of  fine  work  in  the 
future,  but  also  has  had  a  large  share  in  many  of  those  that  arc  of  composite 
authorship  and  unsigned.  Finally,  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Canney  joined  the  staff  in 
1898;  he  also  has  contributed  signed  articles,  and  has  been  eminently  helpful  in 
every  way,  especially  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs.  Further,  the  editors  desire  to 
acknowledge  their  very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A., 
editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the  Septnagint,  who  placed  his  unrivalled  experience 
at  their  disposal  by  controlling  all  the  proofs  at  a  certain  stage  with  special 
reference  to  the  LXX  readings.    He  also  verified  the  biblical  references. 

T.  K.  Chf.yne. 

J.  Sutherland  Black. 

20th  September  1899. 
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Further  Explanations.  —  The  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  even  minor  matters  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Encyclopadia  has  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  as  a  students'  handbook.  Its  value  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  facilitated  by 
attention  to  the  following  points :  — 

L  Classes  of  Articles.  — The  following  notes  will  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  and  where  to  look  for  it :  — 

1.  Proper  Names.  —  Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  canons  and  the 
OT  Apocrypha  (Authorised  Version  or  Revised  Version,  text  or  margin)  is  represented  by  an 
article-heading  in  Clarendon  type,  the  substantive  article  being  usually  given  under  the  name  as 
found  in  the  AV  text.  Adoraim,  on  the  same  line  as  Adora  (col.  71),  and  Adullamile,  three 
lines  below  Adullam  (col.  73),  are  examples  of  space-saving  contrivances. 

ii.  Books.  —  Every  book  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  canons  and  the  OT  Apocrypha  is  discussed 
in  a  special  article  —  e.g.  Acts,  Chronicles,  Deuteronomy.  The  'Song  of  Solomon1  is  dealt  with 
under  the  title  Canticles,  and  the  last  book  in  the  NT  under  Apocalypse. 

ill ,  General  Articles.  —  With  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  many  matters  have  been  treated  in  general  articles,  the  minor  headings  being  dealt 
with  concisely  with  the  help  of  cross-references.  Such  general  articles  are:  Am  and  Ahi, 
names  in  Agriculture,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Apocrypha,  Army,  Bakemeats,  Bread, 
Canon.  Cattle.  Chronology,  Clean  and  Unclean,  Colours,  Conduits,  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh.  Dispersion,  Divination,  Dress. 

iv.  Other  Subjects.— The  following  are  examples  of  important  headings :  —  Adam  and  Eve, 
Angels,  Antichrist.  Blessings  and  Cursings,  Christian,  Name  of.  Circumcision,  Com- 
munity of  Goods,  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Creation.  Deluge,  Demons,  Dragon. 

v.  Things.  —  The  Encyclopadia  Biblica  is  professedly  a  dictionary  of  things,  not  words,  and 
a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  principle.  Even  where  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
only  way  to  tell  the  English  reader  what  has  to  be  told  about  (e.g.)  Chain  is  to  distinguish  the 
various  things  that  are  called,  or  should  have  been  called,  *  chain '  in  the  English  Version,  and 
refer  him  to  the  articles  where  they  arc  dealt  with. 

vi.  A  fere  Cross-references  (see  above,  1,  i. ;  and  below,  2). 

2.  Method  of  Cross  References.  —  A  very  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cross-references,  because  only  by  their  systematic  use  could  the  necessary  matter  be  adequately 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  They  have  made  possible  a  conciseness  that  is  not 
attained  at  the  expense  of  incompleteness,  repetition  of  the  same  matter  under  different  headings 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  the  articles  have  been  prepared,  not  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  alphabet,  and  have  been  worked  up  together  con- 
stantly and  kept  up  to  date.  The  student  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  cross-references 
have  not  been  inserted  at  random ;  they  have  always  been  verified.  If  any  be  found  to  be 
unwarranted  (no  such  is  known),  it  must  be  because  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after  the 
reference  was  made,  to  remove  something  from  the  article  referred  to  to  another  article.  The 
removed  matter  will  no  doubt  be  represented  by  a  cross-reference  (cp,  e.g.,  ). 

The  method  of  reference  employed  is  as  follows:  — 

i.  Identification  of  Article,  (a)  Long  Names. — To  save  space  long  headings  have  been 
curtailed  in  citations  —  e.g^  APOCALYPTIC  Literature  is  cited  as  Apocalyptic. 

(b)  Synonymous  Articles.  —  Persons  of  the  same  name  or  places  of  the  same  name  are 
ranged  as  1,  2,  3,  etc..  under  a  common  heading  and  cited  accordingly.  In  other  cases  (and 
even  in  the  former  case  when,  as  in  Adnah  in  col.  67,  one  English  spelling  represents  different 
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Hebrew  spellings  (the  articles  usually  have  separate  headings,  in  which  case  they  are  cited  as 

i.  ,  ii.,  iii..  etc.,  although  they  are  not  so  marked.  Usually  geographical  articles  precede  bio- 
graphical, and  persons  precede  books.  Thus  Samuel  i.,  2  is  the  second  person  called  Samuel: 
SAMUEL  ii.  is  the  article  Samuel,  Books  of.  If  a  wrong  number  should  be  found  the  reason 
is  not  that  it  was  not  verified,  but  that  the  article  referred  to  is  one  of  a  very  small  number  in 
which  the  original  order  of  the  articles  had  to  be  changed  and  the  cross-reference  was  not 
detected.    Thus  in  the  article  Alush  the  reference  to  BekED  ii..  I.  ought  to  be  to  Berbo  i.,  i. 

ii.  Indication  of  Place  in  Article  Cited.  —  Articles  of  any  length  are  divided  into  numbered 
sections  I,  2,  etc.)  indicated  by  insets  containing  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase.  As  con- 
venience of  reference  is  the  great  aim.  the  descriptive  phrases  are  limited  to.  at  most,  three  or 
four  words,  and  the  sections  are  numbered  consecutively.  Logical  subordination  of  sections, 
therefore,  cannot  appear.  Divisions  larger  than  sections  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  text  by 
I.,  II.,  etc,  and  subdivisions  of  sections  by  letters  and  numbers  (<?.  A,  c,  a.  fi,  y.  i..  ii  .  iii.). 
References  like  (Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  fi)  are  freely  used.  Most  of  the  large  articles  have  prefixed 
to  them  a  table  of  contents. 

iii.  Manner  of  Citation.  —  The  commonest  method  is  (see  David,  §  11,  (c)  ii  ).    Ezra  (q.v., 

ii.  §  9)  means  the  article  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of.  §  9.  Sometimes,  however,  the  capitals  or 
the  q.v.  may  be  dispensed  with.  Chain  printed  in  small  capitals  in  the  middle  of  an  article 
would  mean  that  there  is  an  article  on  that  term,  but  that  it  hardly  merits  q.v.  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  In  articles  (generally  on  RV  names)  that  are  mere  cross-references  q.v.  is  generally 
omitted  ;  so,  e.g.,  in  Abadias  in  col.  3. 

3.  Typographical  Devices,  i.  .S7;<r  of  Tyfie.  — {a)  Utters  —  Two  sizes  of  type  arc  used, 
and  considerable  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  small-type  passages.  Usually 
the  general  meaning  of  an  article  can  be  caught  by  reading  simply  the  large-type  parts.  The 
smali-typc  passages  generally  contain  such  things  as  proofs  of  statements,  objections,  more  techni- 
cal details.  In  these  passages,  and  in  footnotes  and  parenthesis,  abbreviations  (sec  below.  8). 
which  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  elsewhere,  are  purposely  used,  (b)  A'umbers.  —  Two 
sizes  of  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  (Note  that  the  smallest  6  and  8  are  a  different  shape  from 
the  next  larger  <i  and  8).  In  giving  references,  when  only  the  volume  is  given,  it  is  usually 
cited  by  a  Roman  number.  Pages  are  cited  by  Arabic  numbers  except  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  pages  of  a  preface  are  marked  with  Roman  numbers.  When  numbers  of  two  ranks  are 
required,  two  sizes  of  Arabic  numbers  (."» 5)  are  used  irrespectively  of  whether  the  reference  be  to 
book  and  chapter,  volume  and  page,  or  section  and  line.  If  three  ranks  are  needed,  Roman 
numbers  are  prefixed  (v.  5 5). 

ii.  Italics.  —  Italic  type  is  much  used  in  citing  foreign  words.  In  geographical  articles,  as  a 
rule,  the  printing  of  a  modern  place-name  in  italics  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  article  identifies 
it  with  the  place  under  discussion.  For  the  significance  of  the  different  kinds  of  type  in  the  map 
of  Assyria  see  the  explanations  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  On  the  two  kinds  of  Greek  type  see 
below,  4  ii.  (/>). 

iii.  Small  Capitals.  —  Small  Roman  capitals  are  used  in  two  ways:  (1)  in  giving  the  equiva- 
lent in  RV  for  the  name  in  AV.  or  vice  versa,  and  (2)  in  giving  a  cross-reference  (see  above,  2  iii.). 
On  the  use  -of  small  italic  capitals  see  below,  4  ii.  (b). 

iv.  Symbols.  —  {a)  Index  Figures.  —  In  'almost  always6  clear,'  '6'  indicates  footnote  6.  In 
'  Introd/6','  '(6)'  means  sixth  edition.    In  '  D,"  '21  means  a  later  development  of  D  (sec  below,  ). 

(b)  Asterisk.  —  B*  means  the  original  scribe  of  codex  B.  *<*nho  means  that  the  consonants 
are  known  but  the  vowels  are  hypothetical,    v.  5»  means  7'.  5  (partly). 

(<-)  Dagger.  —  A  dagger  f  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs  are 
cited.    The  context  must  decide  whether  the  English  word  or  the  original  is  meant. 

(d)  Sign  of  Equality.  — '  Aalar.  i  Esd.  "t  ,6  AV  -  Ezra  2  5,  Immer.  i..'  means  that  the  two 
verses  quoted  are  recensions  of  the  same  original,  and  that  what  is  called  Aalar  in  the  one  is 
called  Immer  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  first  of  the  articles  entitled  Immkk. 

(e)  Sign  of  Parallelism.  —  ||  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to  the  verb  =.  Thus  'Aalar  of 
I  Esd.  .">ys  AV  appears  as  Immer  in  |  Ezra  2 

(/)  Other  devices.  —  '99  means  1899.  1  Ch.  0  81  [66]  means  that  verse  81  in  the  English 
version  is  the  translation  of  that  numbered  66  in  Hebrew  texts.  v'  's  uset*  to  indicate  the  'root' 
of  a  word. 

v.  Punctuation.  —  No  commas  are  used  between  citations,  thus:  2  K.  (1711$  Is.  21 7. 
Commas  are  omitted  and  semicolons  or  colons  inserted  whenever  ambiguity  seems  thus  to  be 
avoided  — the  father  Achbor  [1]  is  called  -  Father  of  Haal-hanan  [1]  king  of  Edom.'  and  the 
son  Baal-hanan  [1]  is  called  'ben  Achbor  [1]  :  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.1 

4.  Text-Critical  Apparatus.  —  As  all  sound  investigation  must  be  based,  not  on  the  ancient 
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texts  as  they  lie  before  the  student,  but  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  nearest  approach  he  can  make 
to  their  original  reading,  the  soundness  of  ever)-  text  is  weighed,  and  if  need  be.  discussed  before 
it  is  used  in  the  Encyclopedia  Btblica. 

i.  Traditional  Original  Text. —  In  quoting  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  the  editions  of  Baer 
and  of  Ginsburg  have  been  relied  on  as  a  rule ;  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (see  below,  ). 

ii.  Evidence  of  Versions. — The  Vulgate  (ed.  Heyse-Tischendorff)  and  the  Peshitta  (ed.  Lee 
and  London  Polyglott)  and  the  minor  Greek  versions  (Field,  Hexapla:  Hatch-Kedpath,  Con- 
cordance) have  been  quoted  quite  freely ;  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  attended  to  on 
every  point. 

In  exceptional  cases  'Holmes  and  Parsons'  has  been  consulted;  ordinarily  Swete's  manual 
edition  (including  the  variants)  and  Lagarde's  Pars  Prior  have  been  considered  sufficient.  In 
general  (for  the  main  exception  see  next  paragraph)  only  variations  of  some  positive  interest  or  im- 
portance have  been  referred  to.  Almost  invariably  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  is  followed  by  sym- 
bols indicating  the  documents  cited  (thus  wot  [RAL]).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in 
some  other  MS  or  MSS  a  different  reading  is  found;  it  is  simply  a  guarantee  that  Lagarde  and 
Swete's  digest  of  readings  have  both  been  consulted.  The  formula  [UAL]  standing  alone  means 
that  the  editors  found  no  variant  in  Lagarde  or  Swete  to  report.  In  the  parts,  therefore,  where 
Swete  cites  K  or  other  .MSS  as  well  as  BA,  BAL  includes  them  unless  the  context  indicates  other- 
wise; BAL  might  even  be  used  where  B  was  lacking.  When  BAL  stands  alone  the  meaning  is 
everywhere  the  same;  it  is  a  summary  report  of  agreement  in  Lagarde  and  Swete. 

Proper  names  have  been  felt  to  demand  special  treatment ;  the  aim  has  been  to  give  under 
each  name  the  readings  of  Lagarde  and  all  the  variants  of  BxA  as  cited  in  Swete.  The  com- 
monest, or  a  common  form  for  each  witness  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and  this  is  followed 
at  once  or  in  the  course  of  the  article  by  such  variants  as  there  are.  Where  all  the  passages  con- 
taining a  given  name  are  cited  in  the  article,  the  apparatus  of  Greek  readings  (as  in  Swete  and 
Lagarde)  may  be  considered  absolutely  complete.  In  other  cases,  completeness,  though  aimed  at, 
has  not  been  found  possible. 

The  distinction  between  declinable  and  indeclinable  forms  has  generally  been  observed ;  but 
different  cases  of  the  same  declinable  form  have  not  as  a  rule  (never  in  the  case  of  common  nouns) 
been  taken  note  of.  Where  part  of  one  name  has  been  joined  in  the  LXX  to  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding name,  the  intruding  letters  have  usually  been  given  in  square  brackets,  though  in  some  very 
obvious  cases  they  may  have  been  ignored. 

When  MSS  differ  only  in  some  giving  t  and  others  «  that  is  indicated  concisely  thus:  'afitui 
[B],  afi  a  [AL].'  becomes  4a/3[c]ta  [BAL].'    Similarly,  -t.,  -tt.  becomes  -[t]t. 

A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  In  this  connection  the  editors  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rcdpath.  M.A.,  editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the 
Septuagint,  who  has  placed  his  unrivalled  experience  in  this  department  at  their  disposal  by  con- 
trolling the  proofs  from  the  beginning  with  special  reference  to  the  LXX  readings.  He  has  also 
verified  the  biblical  references. 

Unfortunately,  misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  —  inaccuracies  sometimes  appearing  for  the 
first  time  after  the  last  proof  reading  —  cannot  be  avoided.  Corrections  of  errors,  however  minute, 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  will  always  be  gratefully  received. 

Some  typographical  details  require  to  be  explained  :  — 

(a)  In  giving  proper  names  initial  capitals,  breathings,  and  accents  are  dispensed  with ;  they 
were  unknown  in  the  oldest  MSS  (see  Swete,  i  p.  xiii  2). 

(0)  The  Greek  readings  at  the  head  of  an  article  are  given  in  uncials,  and  the  Vulgate  read- 
ings in  small  italic  capitals  ;  elsewhere  ordinary  type  is  used. 

(c)  The  first  Greek  reading  is  given  in  full ;  all  others  arc  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible. 
Letters  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  represented  by  a  dash,  letters  at  the  end  by  a 
period.  In  every  case  the  abbreviated  form  is  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  Greek  form 
immediately  preceding,  whether  that  is  given  in  full  or  not.  Thus,  e.g.,  '  a/StAcrarrti/x.  ft.  .  .  .  rri/x, 
-TTctv,  fitXaa."1  means  *  a/beAo-arret/^  fttXvarrifi,  fttkiraTTtw,  j8tAo-arr«tv.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
abbreviated  form  repeats  a  letter  (or  if  necessary  more)  of  the  form  preceding.  Two  exceptions 
are  sometimes  made.  The  dash  sometimes  represents  the  whole  of  the  preceding  form  —  e.g.,  in 
cases  like  a/Jm,  —  and  one  letter  has  sometimes  been  simply  substituted  for  another:  e.g.,  v  for 
(i  in  uft,  -v.    These  exceptions  can  hardly  lead  to  ambiguity. 

(d)  The  following  are  the  symbols  most  commonly  quoted  from  Swete's  digest  with  their 
meaning :  — 

1  This  is  a  misprint  In  the  art.  ABEL-SH1TTIM.    '  £e\<ra.'  should  be  4  0eXa-a  ',  without  the  period. 
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•      ■  original  scribe 

i       =  his  own  corrections. 

».  b.  t  ~  other  correctors. 

*i>     -  first  corrector  confirmed  by  second. 

»» bT  t>  a  or  b. 

»'  •»   =  b,  perhaps  also  a. 

»(»tdi=  prob.  a. 

■  vkd  m  a,  if  it  be  a  bona  fide  correction  at  all 


D     m  testimony  of  the  Grabe-Owen  collation  of  D  I™ 
D  was  partly  destroyed  (see  Swete,  I  p.  xxiv). 
=  readings  inferred  from  the  collation  (D)e  tilentio. 
K*»  ™  a  corrector  of  K  belonging  to  the  7th  cent  (Sw., 

a  p.  viii ;  cp  1,  p.  xxi). 
B«JH  =  e.g.,  on  Sirach  461,  p.  471. 
K*  b-  «•  see  Sw.,  a  p.  viii. 
Rc.».  _  t^g..  Sir.  107,  p.  663. 


(e)  The  following  are  the  MSS  most  commonly  cited:  — 

K  Sinaiticus  (see  Swete,  1  p.  xx). 

A  Alexandrinus  (Swete,  p.  xxii). 

B  Vaticanus  (Swete,  1  p.  xvii). 

C  Cod.  Ephrxmi  (Swete,  a  p.  xiii). 

D  Cod.  Cottonianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  t  p.  xxiii). 

E  Cod.  Bodleianus  Geneseos  (Swete.  1  p.  xxvi). 


F  Cod.  Ambrosianus  (Swete,  x  p.  xxvi). 

87  Cod.  Chisunus  (Swete,  3  xii). 

Syr.  Cod.  Syro.  Hexaplaris  Ambrosianus  (3  xiii). 

V  Cod.  Venetus  (=93,  Parsons ;  Swete,  3  p.  xiv). 

Q.  Cod.  Marchalianus  (Swete,  3  p.  vii). 

r  Cod.  rescriptus  Cryptoferratensis  (Swete.  3  p.  ix  /). 


Khttbet-iKk.).'  ruins  of-.' 
NaJkr  (N.), '  river.' 

Tell, '  mound '  (often  containing  ruins). 

WSdi  (W.), '  valley." '  torrent-course." 

Hell  uWr.  •  Mohammedan  saint."  "saint's  tomb.' 


5.  Proper  Name  Articles.  —  Proper  name  articles  usually  begin  thus.  The  name  is  followed 
by  a  parenthesis  giving  (1)  the  original;  (2)  where  necessary,  the  number  of  the  section  in  the 
general  article  Names  where  the  name  in  question  is  discussed  or  cited;  (3)  a  note  on  the  ety- 
mology or  meaning  of  the  (personal)  name  with  citation  of  similar  names ;  (4)  the  readings  of 
the  versions  (see  above,  4  ii.). 

6.  Geographical  Articles.  —  The  interpretation  of  place-names  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Names.  The  maps  that  are  issued  with  Part  I.  are  the  district  of  Damascus,  the  environs  of 
Babylon,  and  'Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia'1  (between  cols.  and  ).  The  last-mentioned 
is  mainly  designed  to  illustrate  the  non-Palestinian  geography  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  made 
use  of  to  show  the  position  of  places  outside  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Part  I.  which  happen  to 
fall  within  its  bounds. 

In  all  maps  biblical  names  are  assigned  to  sites  only  when  the  article  discussing  the  question 
regards  the  identification  as  extremely  probable  (the  degree  of  probability  must  be  learned  from  the 
article). 

The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  the  senses  indicated :  — 

Dir.  deir,  '  monastery.' 
Haj(j), '  pilgrimage  to 
jeM  (J.). '  mountain.' 
Kefr.  A'a/r.  'village.' 
Khan.  •  caravanserai.' 

7.  Transliteration,  etc  — Whilst  the  Encychpadia  Biblica  is  meant  for  the  student,  other 
readers  have  constantly  been  kept  in  view.  Hence  the  frequent  translation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
words,  and  the  transliteration  of  words  in  Semitic  languages.  In  certain  cases  transliteration  also 
saves  space.  No  effort  has  been  made  at  uniformity  for  its  own  sake.  Intelligibility  has  been 
thought  sufficient.  When  pronunciation  is  indicated  —  e.g..  Behemoth,  Leviathan  —  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  resulting  form  is  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  the  original  as  represented  by  the 
traditional  Hebrew,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  English  spelling. 

In  the  case  of  proper  names  that  have  become  in  some  degree  naturalised  in  an  incorrect  form, 
that  form  has  been  preserved :  e.g.,  Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser.  Where  there  is  an  alternative, 
naturally  the  closer  to  the  original  is  selected :  therefore  Nebuchadrezzar  (with  r  as  in  Ezek.,  etc.), 
Naziritc.  Where  there  is  no  naturalised  form  an  exact  transliteration  of  the  original  has  been 
given  —  e.g.,  Asur-res-isi  —  and  the  component  parts  of  Assyrian  names  are  thus  separated  by 
hyphens,  and  begin  with  a  capital  when  they  are  divine  names. 

In  the  case  of  modern  (Arabic)  place-names  the  spelling  of  the  author  whose  description  has 
been  most  used  has  generally  been  retained,  except  when  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  the 
student.  The  diacritical  marks  have  been  checked  or  added  after  verification  in  some  Arabic 
source  or  list. 

On  the  Assyrian  alphabet  see  Babylonia,  §  6,  and  on  the  Egyptian.  Egypt.  §  12.  One 
point  remains  to  be  explained,  after  which  it  will  suffice  to  set  forth  the  schemes  of  transliteration 
in  tabular  form.  The  Hebrew  h  (n)  represents  philologically  the  Arabic  h  and  h,  which  are 
absolutely  distinct  sounds.  The  Hebrew  spoken  language  very  likely  marked  the  distinction. 
As  the  written  language,  however,  ignores  it,  n  is  always  transliterated  h.  The  Assyrian  guttural 
transliterated  with  an  h,  on  the  other  hand,  oftencst  represents  the  Arabic  h,  and  is  therefore 
always  transliterated  h  (in  Muss. -Am.  Diet.,  x.  for  \),  never  h.  There  is  no  h  in  transliterated 
Assyrian;  for  the  written  language  did  not  distinguish  the  Arabic  h  from  the  Arabic  h  'g  or', 
representing  them  all  indifferently  by  '.  which  accordingly  does  not,  in  transliterated  Assyrian, 
simply  K  but  K  or  n  or  h  or  V  org.    Hence  e.g.,  Nabu-nahid  is  simply  one  interpretation 
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of  NabQ-na'id.  Egyptian,  lastly,  requires  not  only  h,  h,  and  h,  like  Arabic,  but  also  a  fourth 
symbol  h  (see  Egypt,  §  ). 

TRANSLITERATION  OF  HEBREW  (AND  ARABIC)  CONSONANTS 


s 

u° 

Mq) 

p 

O 

r 

1 

; 

s 

sh.  i 

A 

s 

t 

PI 

1  th(() 

PI 

f 

1 

• 

i 

K 

« 

t 

) 

1 

b 

J 

b 

a 

h 

n 

c 

h 

m 

0 

r 

bh  (b) 
g 

l 

c 

j.g 

t 

h 

n 

: 

u 

gh  (g) 

2 

( 

13 

1 

D 

d 

dh(d) 

1 
1 

y 

V 

e 
t 

h 

PI 

k 

3 

P 

■ 

w,  V 

1 

w.u 

kh  (k) 

3 

phi 

Extra  Arabic  Consonants:       th,  /;  j,  dh,  d;  \jb,&\  it,  u 


'long' 
Heb.  i  e  i  6  u 


VOWELS. 
'  short '  very  short 


a  e  i  o  u 


mere  glide 
tor -or' 


Ar.    aiu  a(e)  1(e) 

Ar.  diphthongs :  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  e;  aw,  au,  5. 


u(o) 


8.  Abbreviations,  Symbols,  and  Biographical  Notes,  —  The  following  pages  explain  the 
abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see  above  3  »•(«))  of  the  Encyclopedia. 
The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established 
abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly  obvious.  The  bibliographical  notes  will  be  not 
unwelcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nil.,  Dt..  Jos.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Est.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles.,  C(an)t., 
Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Mai. ; 
I  Esd..  4  Esd.  (i.e.  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  cap.  6  (/.*..  Epistle  of 
Jeremy),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  3*3)1  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thes.,  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem., 
Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Apoc.  [or  Rev.].  An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  K,  B, 
etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain  Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found 
above,  at  p.  vx.  It  may  be  added  that  the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  attached;  thus  OTJC^  =  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition 
(exceptions  RP*\  AOF™ :  see  below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes ; 
for  those  under  the  line  see  below  under  Dt,  etc. 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  itself  be  cited  as  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  larger  articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be 
cited  by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end  of 
the  work. 


i 
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The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see 
above,  p.  xiv.  3  i-  [a])  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly 
obvious.    The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth..  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai. ;  I  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (i.e..  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  (i.e.,  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  a,,),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess., 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  K,  B,  etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached :  thus 
07yCl1)  —  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition  (exceptions  RP&%AOF&>\  see 
below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes ;  for  those  under  the  line  see 
below  under  D2,  E»,  J»,  P». 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica,  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus :  Ency.  Bib.  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (§§)  ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Abulw. 
Acad. 


AF.  . 
A//T. 


Abulwalld,  the  Jewish  grammarian 

(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Book  of 

Boots,  etc. 
The  Academy :  A  Weekly  Review 

of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

London,  '69  ff. 
See  A  OF. 

Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition.  See 


Attest].  Unt.  .    Sec  Wincklcr. 
Amer.  Journ.  of  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Phil.  '80/. 


A\mer.\f\purn.'\  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan 
SXemS  L\ang.  ]    guages  and  Literatures  (continu- 
ing Hebraiea  ['84- '95]).  '95^- 
Am.  Tab.  .       .  TheTell-cl-AmarnaLcttcr»(=A'Z?5) 
Ant.  ,       .       .    Josephus,  Antiquities, 
A  OF       .       .    Altorientalische  Forschungen.  Sec 
Winckler. 

Apocr.  Anecd.  .  Apocrypha  Anecdota,  1st  and  2nd 
series,  published  under  the 
general  title  *  Texts  and  Studies ' 
at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Aq.  .       .       .    Aquila,  Jewish  proselyte  (temp. 

revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament    Sec  Text. 

Ar.   ,       .       .  Arabic. 

Aram.  .    Aramaic.    See  Aramaic. 

Arch.  .  .  Archaology  or  ArchSologie.  See 
Benzinger,  Nowack. 

Ar.  Des.    .       .    Doughty,  Arabia  Destrta,  '88. 

Ar.  lleid.,  or  Beste  arabischen  Heidentums.  See 
Heid.  Wellhausen. 

Arm.  .  Armenian. 

Ass.  .       .  Assyrian. 

Ass.  HWB  .  Assyrisches  UandwHrterbuch.  See 
DeHtncb, 

As.  u.  Eur.  .  W.  M.  Mullcr,  Asien  u.  Europa 
naeh  altagyptischen  Denkmalern, 
'93- 


A  T,  A  Tliehe 

A  T  Unters. 

AV.  . 

*.  . 

Ba.  ■  . 


Hab.  . 

B*Bied°/>a/. 

Baethg.,  or 

Baethg..&r»/r. 
BAG 


Bz.NB. 


Baraitha  . 

BDB  Lex. 


Beitr. 

Beitr.  t.  Ass. 


Benz.  HA. 


Das  Alte  Testament,  Alttestament- 

liche.    Old  Testament 
Altteslamentliche  Unttrsuchungen. 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  Ifne  (son,  tons,  Hebrew). 
Baer  and  Dclitzsch's  critical  edition 
of  the  Massorctic  Text  Lcipsic, 
'69,  and  following  years. 


Babyloi 


Baedeker,  Palestine  (ed.  Socin), 
<»),  '94;  «,  '98  (Benzinger)  based 
on  4th  German  cd. 
Bacthgcn,  Beitrage  tur  semitischen 

Religions-geschtchte,  '88. 
C.  P.  Tide,  Babylomsche-assyrische 
Ceschichte,  pt.  i.,  '86;  pi.  ii.,  '88. 
Barth,  Die  Nominatbildung  in  den 
semitischen  Spraehen,  L,  '89;  ii., 


'9«; 


94- 


Sec  Law  Literature. 
[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lexicon] 
A  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gcsenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  vears. 
E.Bertheau  (1812-88).  InKGH; 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  <l>  '83; 


Chronik,  '54; 


(21 


73;  Esra, 


xviii 


Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '62;  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 
Beitrage,  especially  Bacthgen  (as 
above). 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  semi- 
tischen  Sprachwissenschaft :  ed. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt, 
i.,'90;  ii.,'94;  Hi.,  '98;  iv.  i.'qq. 

I.  Benzinger,  J/ebraische  ArchS- 
ologie, '94. 
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Ron.        .    Konigt  in  A'HC,  '99. 
Berthulet,   Stel-    A.  Bertholct,  Die  Stellung  der  Is- 


lung 


Hi. 


Bibliotk.  Sac. 
BJ  .  . 
BL  . 


Boch. 


Bocekh 


rati  1  ten  u.  der  Juden  tu  den 
Fremden,  '96. 

GuStav  Uic'kcli  ■■ 

urundrist    der  kebraiscken 
Grammatik,  '69  /  ;  ET,  '77. 
Canning  I'/  '  metrice  etc.,  ^2. 
Ditkhnaen  der  Ilebrger,  '82 f. 
Kt'iiuh,-     Bearbtitmig  der 
Pro:.,  go. 
Bibliutheat  Sacra,  '43  ff. 
l>e  Pel'o  Judau  .'■     Set-  Josephus. 
:i<_h<  nk<-lj     lUi  el  ■  Lex  i<  on  ;   Ki~a~1  - 
wdrterbuch  turn  Handgebrauch 
ffir    Gcistlichc    u.  ticmciuclc- 
dietier,  5  Vol:.,,  'ou  '73. 

S.  Bochart  (1^99-1667  j  : 

(~,e.  yrayhia      Sacra,      1646  ; 
Hierotoieon.  live  de  Animali- 
bus  Seriptura  Sacra,  1663. 
Auk.  Bocekh,  Corpus  Ins^r.  Crete., 


BOR 


4  vols.,  '28-'77- 
Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 


Bottch. 


'»7# 

Friedrich  Bottcher,  Ausfukrlickes 
chen  A 


Bottg.  Lex. 


Lehrbuch  d. ■  r  kebraiscken  Spia- 
eke,  '66-'6«. 
Bottger,  Ltxiion  t.  d.  Schriften  des 


BA- 


TS. Jo. ff  Hits,  '797 
Biblical  Pesearcins.  See  Robinson. 


Karl  RndHf ; 


L'rgesJi.     .    Die   bt His Jit    Pr^eschidite  (Gen. 
■  '83. 

Ri.Sa.       .    Die  B ticker  Ktchter  und  Samuel, 
thre  Quellen  mid  ik> •  .1  uf'bti  u,'ifO. 
Sam..        .    Samuel  in  SBOT  (Hcb.),  '94- 


Das  Buch  Hiob  in  //A".  '96. 
Ktagelicdcr  ami  Hohelied  in  AV/C",  '98. 


Bokl 

Buxt.  AV«. 


Tuhann 


Buxtorf 


'629), 


Calmer  Bib. 
I^cx. 


t.  A, 
C 


1L 


Chald,  Gen. 


Che. 


Propk.  Is. 
Job  and  Sot. 
EL  . 

OPi-  ■ 


Synagoga  Judaic  a,  1603,  etc. 
Johann  Buxtorf,  son  (1 599- 1 644), 
Lexicon  Ckaldaicum,  Talmudi- 
cum  el  Rabbinicum,  1639,  folio. 
Reprint  with  additions  by  B. 
Fischer,  2  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 

circa. 

Caltver  Kirckelexikon,  Tkeologi- 
sches  Hundu'Orterbuch,  ed.  1'. 
/.cller,  '89- '93. 

centra  Apionem.    See  Joscphus. 

Composition  des  UexateuJis.  See 

Well  ha  men. 
Tke  Ckaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George  Smith.    A  new  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  A.  H.  Sayce,  '80. 
T.  K.  Cheynt: 

The  Proplucies  of  Isaiak,  2  vols. 


oph. 

('80--&I  ;  revised. J-"",  '89) 
Job  an  J  Solomon ,  or  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Old  Testament  j  '87). 

m 


Atiis  . 
founders 

Intr.  Is. 


The  Book  of  Psalms,  transl. 
wilh  comm.  ('88);  re- 
written { forthcoming ). 
The  Origin  and  Religious  Con- 
tents of  the  Psalter  (Bamptun 
lectures.  '89),  '91. 
Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 


Critutvii.  '92. 

Founders    of    Old  Testament 

Criticism. '04. 
Introduction  to  the   Book  of 


Is.  SBOT.        Isaiak     in     SBOT  fEng.1. 

('97);  CHeb.J,('99). 
Jeremtak,  kit  Life  and  Times  in  '  Men  of  the 

Bible '  ('88). 
Jew.  Rel.  life    feioish  Religious  Life  after  the 

Exile,  '98. 

CIG  .  .  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gracarum 
(ed.  Ditlenberger),  "82  ff.  See 
also  Boeckh. 

CIL  .  .  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 
Berlin,  '63,  and  following  years, 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 

CIS   .    Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semttica- 

rum,  Paris,  81  ff.  Ft.  i.,  Phoeni- 
cian an<l  I'nnic  inscriptions;  pi. 
TTT7  Aramait:  inscriptions;  pt.  iv.. 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 

Class.  Rev.       .    Tke  Classiea/  Review,  '87  ff. 

1  ■  -'  -         -    ngminit-i  'i.nii  '  111 


Ret.  . 


Co. 


cueil  d'Arckiologie,  'S^ff. 


C  onfl] : 

Etek.        .  Das    Buch    des  Propheten 

Ezeckiel,  '86. 
Lint.  F.intettung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 

ment,  jgj  ;  '■';(>. 

Hist.   History  of  the  /'f«ple  of  Itratl 

from  the  earliest  times,  'ijTvT 
Tke  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament.    See  Schrader. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Tke  Higker  Criticism 


COT 
CrU.  Mon. 


Cr.  Rev. 


and  tke  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
ments, '94! 
Critical  Rex'ietv  of  Theological  and 


LL 


Oalm.  Gram. 


Worte  Jesu 
Aram.  Lex. 


I  )av. 


Job  . 


de  C.  Ortg. 


/V  Get!. 


Del. 


Par.  . 
Heb.  Lang. 


Philosophical     I  iteraturc  j_ed. 

Salroond],  '<)\ff. 

Author  of  1  tcuteronomy ;  also  used 

l»e uten nuitnistie  passages. 
1  .ater  1  )eutcrononiisUe  editors.  See 

HisTUKtCAI.  1.I1KRATI  KK. 

Dalman,  Grammatik  des  judisck- 
palastiniscken  Aramaisch,  '94. 
Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.,  '98. 
AramHisck  -  NeukebrSisekes 
Worterbuck   tu  Targum, 
'Talmud,    und  Midrasck, 
Teil  i.,  '97. 

a.  is,  1  jgaMuau 

Book  of  Job  in  Camb.  Bible,  'S4. 
Boot  of  f  t,  kul  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  '92/ 
\V.   Smitli,    /  Dittionary  of  the 
Bi'/e, ,  o"i*>  tsini^  Its  Anttqutli'  r, 
fiio/C'  afhy,  i..',-.      afhy,  and  X 
ural  J/ish  ry,  3  vols.,  "'0 3 ;  DB'  T\ 
2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  Two  parts, 

51  — 

or,  J.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 
tke  Bible,  dealing  witk  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  tke  Biblical  Tkeology, 
vol.  i.,  '98;  vol.  ii.,  '99. 

or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  '95  ff. 

Alph.  de  Candolle,  Origint  des 
Plantes  Cultivees,  '82;  <«>.  '96. 
ET  in  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series. 

De  Gentibus.    See  Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch,  Franz  (1813-90),  author 
of  many  commentaries  on  books 
of  the  OT,  etc. 

or,  DcliUsch,  Kriedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 

Wo  Iff  dasjyradies  ?  C8l). 
The  Hebrew  Liin^ua^e  vievfeJ 
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/  rot. 


Ass.  J/IVB 


DHM  Ep.Denk. 


Di. 


Did. 

Dozy,  Suppl. 


Dr. 


in  the  light  of  Assyrian  Be- 
starch,  '83. 
Prolegomena  fines  neuen  hebr.- 
ai tun.  Wdrterbuchszum  A  T, 
*86. 

Assyrisches  Handw&rterbuch, 

'96. 

D.  H.  Mullcr,  Epigraphische  Denk- 
maler  aus  Arabien,  89. 
Die  Prophelen  in  thren  unprunglichen  Form. 

Die  Grundgesetze  der  ursemi- 
ttschen  I'oeste,  2  Bde.,  '96. 
.    Dillmann,     August  (1823-94), 
in  KGH ':  Genesis,  3rd  ed.  of 
Knobcl/75;  »«>,  '82;  <*>,  '92  (ET 
by  Stevenson, '97);  Exodus  unJ 
Leiitieus.  2nd  ed.  of  Knobcl, 
•80 ;    3rd  ed.  by  Ryssel,  '97; 
Numb ,  Deut.,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 
Knobcl, '86;  Lsaiah, >*».  '90;  (cdd. 
1-3  by  Knobel;  4th  ed.  by  Die- 
stcl;  6th  ed.  by  Kittel,'98). 
Didaehi.   See  Akxryiua,  §  31,  1. 
Supplement    aux  Ditttonnaires 

Arabes,  '79  ff. 
Driver,  S.  R. : 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
lenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;  '*>, 
•81;  '92. 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament, 
(»,  »9i-  <«),  '97. 
Par.  Ps.    .  Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 

Deut.        .  Deuteronomy  in   The  Inter- 

national Critical  Commen- 
tary, '95. 

Joel  and  Amos      in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 

Lev.  SBOT  SBOT  (Eng.),  Leviticus,  as- 
sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 

'  Hebrew  Authority '  \vi  Authority  and  Archaology, 
Sacred  and  Profane,  ed. 
David  G.  Hogarth,  London, 
•99. 

Is.     .       .  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  in 

'  Men  of  the  Bible,'  <*',  '93. 
Drus.       .       .    Drusius   (1550-1616)   in  Critici 
Sacri. 

Du.  .       .       .    Bernhard  Duhm : 

Die  'I  heoUgie  der  Prophelen 
als  Grundlage  fur  die  innere 
Entivicklungsgeschtchle  der 
israelitischen  /Religion,  '75. 
Das  Buck  Jesaia  in  UK,  '92. 
Die  Psalmen  erklart,  in  KIIC, 
'99- 

Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  E.    See  His- 
torical LlTKKATURK. 
Encyclopedia  Hritannica,  9th  ed., 


HT. 
TBS 

1  Mr  Oil. 


}  1 .-  , A  t 


Is. 

Pi. 

E  . 
E,  . 

EB^ 

Ebcrs,  A  eg. 

Einl. 

Eng.  Hist. 

Ent\  t\ 

ET  . 
Eth. 
Eus. 


ncvclopu 
'75-"88, 

BM   Georg  Ebers  ('37-98).  A, 
die  Bucher  Mose's,  i.,  'l 
.    Einlcitung  (Introduction).  See 
Cornill,  etc. 
Rev.     The  English   Historical  Bnirw, 
<86ff 

.    Die  Entstchung  des  Jutienthums. 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
.    English  translation. 
.  Ethiopic. 

F'".uschius  of  Gcsarea  (2nd  half  of 
3rd  to  1st  half  of  4th  crnt.  A.n.)  : 
Onom.  or  OS        Onom.isticon  ;  '  On  the  Names 
of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.' 


HE  . 

P[r*p.]E[v. 
Chron. 
EV   .       .  . 

Ew. 

Lehrb. 
Geseh. 

Dichter  . 
/  ropn. 
Expos. 

A>/0].  T\_imes 
f  and  ff  . 
EEP        .  . 

Field,  Hex. 


F\r.yiG  . 

Fl.  and  Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl,  GA 

Founders  . 

Fr.  . 

Fra.  . 


Fi 
Frazer 


Fund. 

e  . 

GA  . 

GA  . 
GBA 

GASm. 
GAT 

Gel  Ursekr. 


Ge». 


Tkes. 
Gramm. 
Lex.  . 


Ges.-Bu.  . 


Historia  Eclesiastica. 
]       Pruparatio  Evangclica. 
Chromcon. 
English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Hcinrich  Ewald  (1803-75): 

Lehrbuch     der  hebraischen 

Sprat  he,  '44;   <"),  '70. 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel ; 
»»'  i.-vii.,  ,64-'68  ;  ET  <*>  5 
vols.  (pre-Christian  period), 
'69-'8o. 
Die  Dichter  des  Allen  Bundes 

<*),  '66  / 
Die  Prophelen,  '40  f  ;  <»,  '67 
/;  El"  '76/ 
Expositor,  5th  ser.,  '95  ff. 
]  Expository  Times,  'Hty-'go  ff. 
following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 
Fauna  and  Nora   of  Palestine. 

Sec  Tristram. 
F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  </u* 
super  sunt  site  I'eterum  Interpre- 
tum  Gra-corum  in  totum  Vetus 
Testamentum  Fragmenta  ('75). 
Fragmenta  Histortcorum  Graco- 
rum,  ed.  Mullcr,  5  vols.,  '41-72. 
F.  A.  FlQckiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 

Pkarmacographia. 
Floigl,  Geschichte  des  semitischen 

Altertums  in  Tabcllen,  '82. 
Founders  of  Old  1  estament  Criti- 
cism.   See  Cheyne. 
O.  F.  Fritzschc  (1812-96),  com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha in  A'HG. 
Sigismund  FrSnkel,  Die  aramai- 
schen   FremdwSrter  im  Arabi- 
schen,  '86. 
\V.  Frank  enberg,  Die  Spr&ehe  in 

KH,  '98. 
J.  G.  Era/cr : 

Totemism  ('87). 
Golden  Bough  C90) ;  <»  in  prep. 
Pausanias's    Description  of 
Greece     (translation  and 
notes,  6  vols.,  '98). 
J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 
scher  u.  judischer  Geschichte,  '96. 
Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv.f. 

and  Text  and  Versions. 
Geschichte    d.    Alterthums  (sec 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
Geschichte  Agyptens  (sec  Meyer). 
Gesch.  Babylomens  u.  Assyriens 

(see  Wincklcr,  Hommel). 
George  Adam  Smith.    Sec  Smith. 
Rcuss,  Geschichte  des  Allen  Testa- 
ments, "8 1 ;  <*>,  '90. 
A.  Gcigcr,  Urschrift  und  Ueber- 
settungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Ai>- 
hangigkeit  von  der  inner  en  Ent- 
wicklung  des  Judenthums,  '57. 
F.  II.  W.  Gesenius  (1786-1842): 
Thesaurus  Philologicus  Crtti- 
cus  Ling.  Hebr.  et  Chald. 
Vetcris  Testa menli,  '35-'42. 
Hebraist  he  Crammatik,  '13; 
<*>,  by  E.  Kautzsch,  '96; 
ET  '98. 

Hebn'iisches  u.  ehaldaisches 
Handxiottet bitch,  '12  ; 
(MQhlau  u.  Volck),  '90;  <>» 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zin> 
mem), '95  ;  (Buhl), '99. 
Gesenius  Buhl.    Sec  above,  Ges. 
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Gesch. 
GGA 

GGN 

GI  . 
Gi[nsb].  . 


GfV 


Gr.  . 

GriL  . 

Gesch. 

Ps.  . 

Gr.  Ven.  . 
GVI 


H     .  . 

HA  or  llebr. 

Arch. 
Hal. 


Mil.  . 
.Hamburger 

Harper,  ABL 

i 

HC  .  . 


Heb. 

Hebraiea  . 
Heid. 

Hers/. 


Herzog,  RE 
Het  Hers/el 
Hex. 

I f txap. 
HG  .  . 

Hierob. 
Hilgf.  . 

Hist. 

Hist.  Proph. 
Mom. 


HiO]. 


HK  . 


Gesehichte  (History). 
Gottingische    Gelehrte  Anzeigen, 
'Hi- 

Gottingische  Gelehrtt  Xachrichten, 
'45/ 

Gesehichte  Israels.    See  Winckler. 
Ginsburg,  Massoretico-eritical  Edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  '94,  In- 
troJuition,  '97. 
Gesehichte   des  judischen  I'oiiet, 

See  Schurer. 
Eduard  Glascr: 

Siisze  der  Gesch.  u.  Geogr. 
Arabian,  "90. 
K.  Grimm  (1807-91).  Maecabees 
('53)  ami  fVudmCfo)  in  A'GtY. 
Heinrich  Gratz : 

Gesehichte  der  fuden,  i.-x.,  '74 
ff.;  El*  i.-v.,  '9i-'92. 
Kritischer    Commentar    tu  den 

Psalmen,  '82  / 
Versio  Vcneta.    See  Text. 
Gesch.   des    Voltes   Israel.  See 
Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

•The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  17- 
26).    See  Leviticus. 

Hebraische  Archaologie.  See  Ben- 
zinger,  Nowack. 

Joseph  Halevy.  The  inscriptions 
in  Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Ar- 
cheologique  dans  le  Yemen  C72) 
are  cited  :  Hal.  535,  etc. 

Melanges     a"  Epigraphie  et 
JArcheologieSemitiques,'j4. 

Hamburger,  Realencyclopadie  fur 
Bibelund  Talmud,  i.  '70,  <*»  '92; 
ii.  '83.  suppl.  '86,  '91  /,  '97. 

R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters  belonging  to  the 
A"[Kuyunjik]  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  '93  ff. 

Hand-Commentar  turn  A'euen 
Testament,  bcarbcitet  von  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  K.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  \V. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Hebrew. 

Continued  as  AfSI.  (a.v.). 

Reste  arabischtn  Heidentums.  See 

Wcllhauscn. 
Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Isra'll  in 

het  Pertische  'I "ijdvat.'ity,  (ierm. 

transl.     Die  Wiederherstellung 

Israels,  '95. 
See  PRE, 
See  Herst. 

Hexateuch  (see  Kuenen,  Holzinger, 

etc.). 
See  Kicld. 

Geography  of  the  Holy 
See  Smith,  G.  A. 
See  Bochart. 

A.  Hilgcnfcld.  NT  scholar  (Finl., 
etc.),  and  cd.  since  '58  of  ZWT. 

See  Schurer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

J.  F.  M'Curdy,  History,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments  :  i.  To  the 
Downfall  of  Samaria  ('94) ;  ii. 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ('96). 

F.  Hitzig  (1807-75), in  KGUi  Pre- 
A?"  ('47).  Hohelied  (-55),  Die 
kleinen  Propheten  C38;  <*',  '63). 
feremiasCW,  (*»,'66).  Also/J»V 
Psalmen  ('35-'36:  '(>3-'(>$)- 

Handkommentar  sum  Atten  'Testa- 
ment, cd.  Nowack,  '92  ff. 


Holz.  EinL 


Hommel  . 

AHT 


GBA 

Hor.  Hebr. 
HP  . 


HPN 

HPSm.  . 

Samuel  i 
HS  . 

hivb  . 


IJG  . 

Intr[od]. 
Intr.  Is. 


It.  . 
//.  Anton. 


J      .       .  . 

Jl     .       •  • 
f[ourn.]  A[m."] 
0[r.]  S[oe.*\ 
Jastrow,  Diet. 


.    H.  Holzinger,  Einleitung  in  den 
Hexateuch  ('93),  Genesis  in  the 
A' HC  C98). 
.    Fritz  Hommel : 

Dieattisraetitische  Ueberliefer- 
ung;  FT,  Ancient  Hebrew 
'I  radition,  '97. 
Gesihtchte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 
syrian, '85  ff. 
.    Lightfoot.  Hora  Hebraiea;  16S4. 
.    Holmes  and  Parsons,  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Grucum   cum  varus 
lectionibus,  1798-1827. 
.    G.  B.  Gray,  Studies  in  Hebrew 

Proper  A  ames,  "96. 
.    Henry  Preserved  Smith. 
1  International  Critical  Commentary. 
.    DielteiligeSchnft.   Sec  Kautzsch. 
.    Riehms  IlanduVrterbuch  des  bibli- 
schen  Alterthums,  2  vols.,  '84; 

93_'94-    See  also  Delitzsch 
(Fricdr.). 

.    Israelttische  u.jiidische  Gesehichte. 
See  Wcllhauscn. 


f\_ourn.~\  At.  . 

JBL        .  . 

JBW      .  . 

fDT       .  . 

JE    .      .  . 

Jensen,  A'osm.  . 

Jer.         .  . 

Jon. 

Jos. 

flour w.]  Phil.  . 
fPT 

fQR       .  . 

fRAS      .  . 


fSBL 
KAT 


Introduction    to    Isaiah.  See 
Cheyne. 

Itala.    Sec  Text  and  Versions. 
ltuicratum  Antornini,  Fortia  d'L'r- 
ban,  '45. 

Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  J. 
fournal  of  the  American  Oriental 

Society,  '51  ff. 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 

gumim,  the  'Talmud  Babli,  etc., 

and  Midrashim,  '86  ff. 
fournal  Asiatii/ue,  '53  ff;  7th 

ser.,'73;  8thser.,'83;  9th  scr.,'93. 
fournal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis,  '90  ff.;  formerly  ('82- 

'88)  called  fournal  of  the  Society 

of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 
fahrbucher  der  btbl.  Wissenschaft 

(•49-65). 
fahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie, 
'56-'78. 

The  '  Prophetical '  narrative  of  the 
Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 
P.  Jensen,  Die  A'osmologie  der 

Babylonier,  '90. 
Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 
Jonathan.    Sec  Targum. 
Flavins  Joseph  us  (b.  37  A.D.),  Anti- 
quitates    fudaica,    De  Bella 
fudaiio,  I'tta,  contra  Apionem 
(cd.  Nicsc,  3  vols.,  '87-'94). 
fournal  of  Philology,  i.  (N'os.  1  and 
2,  '68),  ii.  (N'os.  3 and  4,  '69), etc. 
fahrbucher fur protestantische  7  heo- 

logi',  '75-92. 
fewish  Quarterly  Review,  '&&-'8c>ff. 
fournal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.   1-20,  '34  ff.;    new  scr., 
vols,  t-24, '65-92;  current  series. 


•93/-). 
e  fBL. 


Kau. 


Gram. 

HS  . 


See 

Die  A'eiliuschriftenu.  d.  Alte  Testa- 
ment.   See  Schrader. 
E.  Kautzsch : 

Grammatii   des  Biblischen- 

Aramaischen,  '84. 
Die  heiltge  Schrift  des  Alien 
Testaments,  '94. 
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KB. 


m  • 


Ke.  . 


KG  . 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


K//C 
Ki.  ^ 


Ch.  SBOT 


Kin[s].  . 
Kl.  Proph.  % 
Klo[stj.  .  . 

GVI. 

Kn[obJ.  . 

KS.  . 


KOh.  .  , 
Rr.  •  * 


Kt.  . 


Kue  . 

Ond  . 


Die  Apokryphen  u.  Pstudepi- 
graphen  det  alien  Testa- 
mentt,  '98  f. 

Keilimch  rifiliche  Bibliothek, 
Sammlung  von  ass.  u.bab.  7  <m  ten 
in  Umschrift  u.  iebersetzung,  5 
vols.  (1,  2,  J  a,  b,  4,  5),  '8o-'96. 
Edited  bv  Schradcr,  in  collabora- 
tion with  L.  Abel,  C  Be/old, 
P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Peiser,  and 
H.  Winckler. 

K.  F.  Kcil  (d.  '88). 

B.  Kennicott  (1718-83),  Vitus 
Tistamtntum  Hebraicum  cum 
variis  lectionibus,  2  vols.,  1776- 
80. 

Kirchengeseh  ichle. 
Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsfbrstk- 

ung.    See  Schradcr. 
Kurtgefasstes   exegetisckes  lland- 
buch.    See  Di.,  Hit*.,  Knob.,OI. 
A'urz\-efassfer  Kommentar  zu  den 
hciligen  Schrijien  Alten  u.  A'euen 
7'eitaments  sowie  :u  den  Apo- 
kryphtn,  ed.    H.   Strack  and 
O.  Zockler,  '87  ff. 
Kurur     LLand-commentar  turn 
Alten  Testament,  ed.  Marti,  '97  ff. 
Rudolf  Kittel : 

Gtschichtt  der  LLebriier,  2  voli., 
•88,  '92;  Eng.  transl.,  His- 
tory of  tht  J/ebrews,  '95- 
•96. 

Tke  Book  of  Chronicles,  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
'95  (translated  by  Bacon). 
K.  David  KiniM,  circa  1200  A.D., 
the  famous  Jewish  scholar  and 
lexicographer,  by  whose  exegesis 
the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arabia.    See  \V.  R.  Smith. 
K lane Propheten  (Minor  Prophets) . 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Aug.   Klostcrmann,  Die  Bucker 
Samuetis  undder  K'dnige  ('87)  in 
KGK. 

Gesckichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis 
tur  A'estauration  unter  Esra 
und  Nehemia,  '96. 
Aug.  Knobel  (1807-63)  in  KGH  : 
Exodus  und  Leviticus, |J)  by  Dill- 
mann,  '80;  Der  Prophet  fesaia, 
'43,  <3',  '61.    Sec  Dillmann. 
F.  E  Konig,  Llistorisch- K  ritisches 
Lehrgebaude    der  LLebraischen 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  '8 1  -'97. 
Aug.  Kohler. 

Krc  (lit.  '  to  be  read '),  a  marginal 
reading  which  the  Massoretes 
intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 
text  (Kethib);  see  below. 
Kctbib  (lit.  'written'),  a  reading 

in  the  MT;  see  above. 
Abr.  Kuenen  (1828-91)  : 

Historischcritiuh  Ondenoik 
naar  het  ontstaan  en  de 
veruimeling  van  de  Boeken 
des  Ouden  I  'erbonds,  3  vols., 
•6i-'65;  'VS5-89.  Germ. 
transl.,  I/tstoriseh-kritische 
Einlettung  in  die  Bucker 
des  Alten  Testaments,  '87- 
'92;  vol.  i.,  7  he  Hexateuck, 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 
steed,  '86. 


Godsd. 


Ces.  AM. 


Lag. 


Dag. 
Syr.  . 

Ces.  Abk. 
Mitt. 
•Star. 
Pro-.: 
Ubers. 
or  BN 


Beitr. 

Proph. 
Sem. 
Arm.  St. 
Or.  , 


De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  '(ycy-'-jo; 
Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  "73-'75. 
De  Profeten  en  der  Profetie  onder  Israel,  '75; 

ET,  '77- 

Gesammcitc  Abhan 
MU  Wissenschaft, 
by  Budde,  '94. 

de    Lagardc,   l.ibrorum  Veteris 
Testamenti  Canonicorum,  Pars 
Prior  Grace,  '83. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-91)  : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
L.ibrt  Ceteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

cryphi  Syriace,  '61. 
GesartimetteAbhantLtungen,'66. 
Mitteilungen,  i.-iv.,  '84-89. 
Symmicta,  ii.,  '8o. 
J'roverbien,  '63. 
Uebersicht  iiber  die  im  Ara- 
mZischen,  Arabischen,  und 
LLebraischen  ubluhe 
der  Xomina,  '89. 
Bcttrage  x.  baktrischen  Lexiko- 

gi  ttphte,  '68. 
Proph  eta-  Chaldaice,  '72. 
Semttica,  '78  /. 
Armtmsthe  Studien. 
Orientalia,  i.,  '79. 
E.  W.  Une,  An  Arabic- English 

Lexicon.  '63  ff. 
W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and 

Ike  Book,  '59;  new  ed.  '94. 
Later  Biblical  Researches.  S«e 

Robinson. 
J.  Lew,  A'euhebi ai'ches  u.  chat- 
daischu  Wdrterbuch,  ^O-'Sg. 
Chalda.sches  ICbrtcrbuch  Bber 
die  Ldrgumim,  '67  ff. 
Sec  Konig. 

R.  Lepsius,  Denkma/er  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  u.  Aethiopien,  '49-'6o. 
John  Lightfoot  (1602-75),  //ara 

LLcbraica  (1684). 
Joseph    B.    Lightfoot  ('28-'89); 
commentaries  on  Galatians 
('*'•  '74);    Philippians  (<s>, 
'73);    Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon C75). 
Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Apostel- 
geschukten    u.  Apostellegenden, 
'83-'90. 

J.  Low,  Aramaisehe  Pftanunna- 

men,  'Si. 
Sec  L. 

Septuagint.    See  above,  p.  xv  f, 
and  Text  ani>  Versions. 

Moses  Maimonidcs  (1131-1204). 
Exegcte,    author    of  .Miskneh 
Torah,  More  Aebokhim,  etc. 
Mandacan.    See  Aramaic,  §  to. 
J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 
scher  m.  judiseher  Geschickte,  "96. 
K.  Marti: 

Kur^efasste  Gramma tik  d. 
bibtisck-AramSischen 
Sprache,  '96. 
Geschickte  der  Israel,  tis<hen  A'eligion^,  '97  (a 
revision  of  A  Kavscr,  Die 
7heot.  des  AT). 
Jes.    .       .  Das  Buck fesaia.inA'LLC'w. 

Masp.       .       .    G.  Maspero: 

Dawn  of  Civilisation,  Egypt 

and  Chaldea  (<*>,  '96). 
Les    premieres    Melees  des 
L'euptes;  ET  by  McGure. 


/-  [and]  B 
LBR 

Levy,  NHWB 

Ckald.  Lex. 

Lehrgeb.  . 
Leps.  Denkm.  . 

Light/.  . 


Lips.  1  / 


I-6w  . 
Luc. 

LXX  or  e 


Mand. 

Marq.  Lund. 

Marti 

Gram. 
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The  Struggle  of  the  Nations 
— F-SyP'i  Syria,and  Assyria. 
Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peup/es 


MBBA  . 

MDPV  . 

Merx  . 

Mcy  .  • 

GA  . 


Entst\_eh\  . 
Meyer 

MGWJ  . 
MH  . 

Nil.  s  • 


de  T Orient  ('99  ff.). 

Berliner 


Aka- 


Midr. 
Misb. 


MT 


lunde 


Monatsbericht  der 
demit. 

AfittheUungen  und  Nachrichten  des 
Dtutschen  Palhsttna-  Vereins, 
'9Sff 

A.  Merx,  Arthiv  f.  wissenschaft- 
liche  Erforschung  d.  AT  ('69). 
Ed.  Meyer: 

Geschichte   des   Alttrthums ; 
i.,  Gesch.  d.  Orients  bis  tur 
Beer undung  des  Perserreichs 
);  ii..  Gesch.  des  Abend- 
«   bis   auf  die  Per- 
serkrige  C93). 
Die   Entstehung  des  JuJen- 
thums,  '96. 
H.    A.    W.    Meyer  (1800-73), 
founder  of  the  series  A'ritisch- 
exegelisrher  Kommentar  iiber  das 
A'eue  Testament. 
Afonatsschrijl  fur  Gesch.  u.  Wiss. 

des  fudenlhums,  '51  ff. 
Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mid- 
rashim,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  Talmud. 
Mesha  Inscription,  commonly 
known  as  the  « Moabitc  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
Midrash.  See Chronici.es, § 6(2). 
Mishna,  the  standard  collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  I  loly,  about 
200  A.D.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  unwritten  law  as  devel- 
oped by  the  second  century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders  thus :  —  i.  Zeraim  ( 1 1 
tractates),  ii.  Moid  (12),  iii. 
Nishim  (7),  iv.  Netikin  (10),  v. 
Kodashim  ( 1 1 ),  vi.  Tohbroth  ( 1 2). 

Xbodi  rfrs,  iv  8  Mikwa"oth,  vi.  6 

Abdlh.  iv.  9  Mn  cd  KltAn,  ii.  n 

'Arikhin,  v  5  Nitir,  iii.  4 

1  BathrJ,  iv.  3  Nedarim,  iii.  3 


Bahi  K.immi.  iv.  1 
Hiba  M*sfS,  iv.  a 
Rckh»>r6ll>.  v.  4 
Btrtkboth,  i.  1 
B*  J,  ii.  7 
Bikkurim(  i.  11 
OUgigl,  ii.  ia 
Challj,  i.  9 
Cbulliii,  v.  3 

Pc -n.il,  i,  3 
"Eduydlh,  iv.  7 
'Erubtn,  ii.  a 
Cittin,  iii  6. 
HorAyoth,  iv.  10 
KUim,  vi.  t 
Kimh&lh,  v.  7 
Kcihubdth,  la  a 
Kiddfuliin,  iii.  7 
Kil'ayim,  1.  4 
Kinnim,  v.  11 
Mj'.lsfi  Shimi,  i.  8 
M  1  .W-iT'ih,  1.  7 
Makhohirin,  *t  8. 
Makk&th,  iv.  5 
Mtg.lii.  ii.  10 
Mc'.li,  v.  8 
Ml  afcUtb,  v.  a 
Middolh.  v.  10 


m,  vi.  3 
7 


New  ii 
Niddl,  .. 
Ohaloth.  vi 
"OrU,  i  to 
Para,  vi  4 
Pi'i,  i.  a 
PcsAchim,  ii.  3 
R8*h  Ha(«h)shina, 
ii  8 

Sanhedrin,  iv.  4 
ShabliSih.  ii.  » 
ShcbuYiih,  iv.  6 
ShtWilh,  1.  j 
.Sbckihm.  ii.  4 
Sotl.  iii.  s 
Sukki,  ii.  6 
Ta'lnlth,  ii.  9 
Timid,  v.  9. 
Tibul  Yum,  vi.  to 
Tcmflra.  v.  6 
T*riimflih,  i  6 
T.ohor^th,  vi.  $ 
'Uk«n.  vi.  ia 
Yadayim.  vi  it 
Ycbamolh,  iii.  1 
VomS,  ii.  5 
Zabim,  vi.  9 
Zcbachim,  v.  1 


Massorctic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  (temp.  Mishna). 
It  remained  unvocalised  until 


about  the  end  of  the 
century  a.d.    See  Text. 
A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles,  cd.  J.  A. 
H.   Murray,   '88  ff.;    also  H. 
Bradley,  '97 ff. 
W.  Muss-Arnolt,  A  Concise  Diction- 
ary of  the  Assyrian  Language, 
'94-99  (A-MAG). 
MVG  .    Afittheilungen    der  Vorderasiat- 

ischen  Geselischaft,  '97  ff. 
n.  note. 

Nab.        .  Nabatxan.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

NB  .       .       .    Nominalbildung,  Rarth ;  sec  Ra. 

Nestle,  E ig.      .    Die    israehtischen  F.igennamen 
nach    ihrer  religionsgeschicht- 
lichen  Bedeuiung,  '76. 
Afarg.    .    Afarginaiien  u.  A/aterialien,  '93. 

Ncub.  Geogr.  .  A  Ncubauer,  Geographic  du  Tal- 
mud, '68. 

NHB  .  .  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  See 
Tristram. 

NHWB  .       .    Neuhebr.  a.  chaldaisches  IVdrter- 

buch.    See  Levy, 
no.   .       .       .  number. 
N8[ld].    .       .   Tb.  NSldeke: 

Outers.     .       Untersuchungen   s.  Kritik  d. 

A*lUn  Testament,  '69. 

Now.        .       .    W.  Nowack : 

/lT/fc-.J  A[rch.]    Lehrbuch     d.  licbraischen 

A rehaelogie,'  94. 
Kl.  Proph.  Die  A'leinen   Propheten  (in 

HKC),  '97. 

NT  .       .       .   New  Testament,  Ncues  Testament. 

01[sh].     .       .    Justus  Olshauscn : 

Ps.  .       .  Die  Psalmen,,e)y 

Lehrb.     .  Lehrbuch  der  hebr.  Sprache, 

•61  [incomplete]. 
OLZ(otOt.LZ)  Orienlalishsche  Litter atur-Zei- 

tung,  cd.  Reiser.  '98  / 
Ond.        .       .    Mstoriseh-crilisch  Ondenoek.  See 
Kuenen. 

Onk.,  Onq.       .    Onkclos,  Onqelos.    See  Targ. 
Onom.     .       .    See  OS. 

OPs.        .       .    Origin  of  the  Psalter.  See  Chcyne. 

OS.  .  .  .  Onomaslica  Sacra,  containing  the 
'  name-lists '  uf  Kuscbius  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  W,  '87;  the 
pagination  of  '"  printed  on  the 
margin  of  >*'  is  followed). 

OT  .       .       .    Old  Testament. 

OTJC  .    Old    Testament    in    the  Jewish 

Church.    See  W.  R.  Smith. 

P     .  Priestly  Writer.    See  Hist.  Lit. 

Pj    .  Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 

Pal.         .       .    F.  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alien  Pal- 

astina,  '96.    See  also  Baedeker 

and  Reland. 

Palm.       .       .    Palmyrcnc.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Pal.  Syr.  .       .    Palestinian    Syriac   or  Christian 

Palestinian.    See  ARAMAIC,  §  4. 
PA  OS     .       .    Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 

Society,  '51  ff.  (printed  annually 

at  end  of  JAOS). 
Par.        .       .    Wo   lag   das    Parodies  ?  See 

Delilzsch. 

Pat.  Pal.  .       .    Saycc,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  '95. 
PE  .       .       .    Pra-paratio  El  ■angelica.  See  Euse- 
bius. 

PEEQ[u.St.]  .  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
[founded  '65]  Quarterly  State- 
ment, '69 ff. 

PEFAi\cm.}     .    Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Aft- 
,  3  vols.,  *8i-'83. 
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Pcr.-Chip. 


Pens. 


Ph.,  Phcen. 
PRE 


Preusi.  Jahrbb. 
Prim.  Cult. 

Propk.  It. 

Pro/. 

Pro/.  KZ  . 


PSBA 

PS  Thes. 
Pun. 

R  . 

Rd 
Rr  . 
i-5R 


Rab. 


Rec.  Trav. 

REJ 
Rel.  Pal. 
Rev. 

Rev.  Sent. 
Ri.  Sa. 


Rob. 


BR 


LBR  or  BR  iv. 
or  BR™  iii. 


Perrot  and  Chipiez : 

llistoire  de  tArt  dans  I'anti- 
quite.  f-gypte  —  Assyrie  — 
Perse  —  Asie  Mineuere  — 
Crete  —  £trurie  —  Rome; 
'&lff 

ET:  Ancient  Egvpt,  '83; 
Chatdaa  and  Assyria,  '84; 
Pkctnicia  and  Cyprus,  '85; 
Sardinia,  /udira,  etc.,  '90; 
Primitive  Greece,  '94. 
Persian. 

Peshitu,  the  Syriac  vulgate  (2nd- 
3rd  cent.).  Vetus  1  estamentum 
Svriate,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '23, 0 T  and 
NT.  '24- 

W.  E.  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Cri- 
tieus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta 
Version,  '97. 

Phienician. 

Real-  Encyklopadie  fur  frotestan- 
tische  I heologie  u.  hire  he,  ed. 
J.  J.  Herzog,  22  vols.,  '54-68; 
'»  ed.  J.  J.  Herzog,  G.  L. 
Plitt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 
•88;  W,  ed.  Alb.  Hauck,  vol. 
i.-vii.  [A-Hau],  '96-'99. 

Preussische  fahrbucher,  '72  ff. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture, 

'7l;  (s','9«. 
The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  See 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena.    Sec  Wcllhausen. 

Protestantise  he  A'irchenxeitunr fur 
das  Evangelische  Deutschland 
(vols.i  -xliii.,'  54-96);  continued 
as  Prot.  Monatshefte  ("97  ff). 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archaology,  '78  ff. 

Payne  Smith,  1  hesaurus  Syriacus. 

Punic. 

Redactor  or  Editor. 

Rcdactor(s)  of  JE. 

Dcuteronomistic  Editor(s). 

Priestly  Redactor(s). 

H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
i.-v.  C6t-'S4;  iv.  <*,ty). 

Rabbinical. 

ij.  Rabbenu  Shclornoh  Yishaki 

( 1 040- 1 1 05  ) ,    the  celebrated 

Jewish  commentator. 
Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la 

philol.  et  a  I'Archeol.  egypt.  et 

assyr.  '70  ff. 
Revue  des  /Ltudes  juives,  i.,  '80;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;  and  so  on. 
Reland,  Palastina  ex  Monumentis 

veteribus  illustrata,  2  vols.,  1 7 14. 
Revue. 

Revue  semi ti que,  '93  ff. 

Die  Bucher  Richter  u.  Samuel. 

See  Budde. 
Edward  Robinson : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, Aft.  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Pctriia,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1838  (i.-iii.,  "41 
=  BR™,  i.-ii.,  '56). 
Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tint  and  the  adjacent  Regions,  a 
journal  of  travels  in  the  year 
1852  ('565. 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  '65. 


Rose  her  . 
RP  . 


RS  or  Rel.  Sent. 
RV  . 

RWB  .  . 
Rys. 

Saad.  .  . 
Sab. 


Sab.  Denim.  . 
Sam. 

SB  AW   .  . 


SBE 


SBOT  (Eng.) 


SBOT  (Heb.) 


Schdpf.  . 

Schr. 

KGF 
KAT 
COT 


Schiir. 
GJV 


Ausftihrliches  I  exikon  d.  Griech- 
ischen  u.  Rdmischen  Mylhologie 

Records  of  the  Past,  being  English 
translations  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia,  ed.  S.  Birch,  vols.  i.-xii. 
('73-81).  New  series  [A'/*5"  Jed. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  ,88-'92. 
See  Assyria,  §  35. 

Religion  of  the  Semites.  See  W. 
R.  Smith. 

Revised  Version  (NT,  '80;  OT, 
'84;  Apocrypha,  '95). 

G.  B.  \Viner(  1 789- 1858), £1 blisches 
Reahvdrterbuch,  '20;  <s>,  2  vols., 
'47/ 

Ryssel;  cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 

R.  Saadya  (Seadya;  Ar.  Sa'id), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  (b. 
892);  Explanationsofthe/itf/rtJ:- 
legomena  in  the  O T,  etc. 

Satvcan,  less  fittingly  called 
Himyaritic;  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabaische  Denkm&ler,  edd.  Milller 

and  Mordtmann. 
Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichie  der  Berlinischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  MUllcr,  50  vols.  1879  ff. 

[Otherwise  known  as  the  Poly- 
chrome Bibte~\  The  Sacred  Boots 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eng. 
transl.,  with  Explanatory  A'otes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edited,  with  the  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  by  Paul 
Uaupt,  *97  /. 

Haupt  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  in 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
tminentbiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paul  Haupt,  '93  ff. 

Gunkcl,  Schiipfung  und  Chaos  in 
L'rzeit  u.  Endieit,  "95. 

E.    Schrader ;    editor    of  KB 

A  eilinschriflen  u.  Geschichts- 
forschung,  '78. 

D  '•  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 
Testament,  '72;  <*>,  '83. 

Ene.  transl.  of  A'AT™  by 
O.  C  White-house,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
'85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the  German  is  retained  in 
the  margin  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
E.  Schiirer: 

Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes 
im  Zeilaller  Jesu  Christi  ; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politischc  Ge- 
schichte, '90;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
Zustande  Palastinas  u.  des 
Jiidischen  Volkes  im  Zcitalter 
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Jesu  Christi,  '86;  new  cd.  vol. 
ii.  Die  Inneren  Zustande,  '98, 
vol.  iii.  Das  Judcnthum  in  der 
Zerstreuung  u.  die  jfldische  Late- 
nt ur,  '98. 

Hist.  .  ET  of  above  ('90  ff.).  Vols.  1  / 
(*V,  Div.  i.  vols.  I  /)  =  vol.  1 
of  German;  vols.  3-5  (i\*„  Div. 
ii.  vols.  1-3)  =  vol.  2  of  German 
[=  vols,  ii.,  iii  of  '*']. 

Selden     .        .    J.  Selden,  de  Jure   naturali  et 
gentium  juxta  disciplinam  Ebrar- 
or  urn,  7  bks.,  1665. 
de Diis  Syris,  1617. 

Sern.       .       .  Semitic. 

Sin.         .       .    Sinaitic;  see  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Smend,  Listen  .  Smend,  Die  Listen  iter  Bucher 
Esra  u.  Nehemiah,  '8 1. 

Smith 

GASm.      .    George  Adam  Smith  : 

HG    .  The  Historical  Geography  of 

the  Holy  Land,  especially  tn 
relation  to  the  History  of 
Israel  and  of  the  Early 
Church,  '94  (additions  to  <*», 
•96). 

WRS.      .       .    William  Kobertson  Smith  (*46-'94 : 
OTJC  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 

Church,'Si;  <l>,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  '92;  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Rothstcin,  '94). 
Proph.  .  The  Prophets  of  Lsrael  and  their 
place  in  History,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '82;  <*>, 
with  introduction  and  addi- 
tional notes  by  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
"95> 

Kin.  .  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,  '85. 

/f[«/.]<S[fM.]  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  ser.,  The  Funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89;  new 
and  revised  edition  '94; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 
[The  MS  notes  of  the  later  Burnett 
Lectures— on  Priesthood,  Divina- 
tion and  lVophccy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony  — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Encvclopadia  Biblica  as 
•Burnett  Lccts.  MS']. 

SP  .  .  .  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

Spencer  .  .  De  Legibus  Hebr<rorum  Ritualibus 
(2  vols.  1727). 

SS  .  .  .  Siegfried  and  Stade,  HebrSisches 
Worterbuch  zum  Allen  Testa- 
mente,  '93. 

St.,  Sta.    .       .    B.  Stade  1 

GVI .       .  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  '81- 

'88. 

Abh,  .       ,  Ausgewahlte  Akademische  Re- 

den  u.  Abhandlungen,  '99. 
.S7.  Kr.     .        .    Studien  und  Kritiken,  '28  ff. 
Stad.m.m.       .    Stadiasmus  magni  maris  (Mar- 
cianus). 

Stud.  BibL  .  Studia  Biblica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archaeology  and  Criticism  and 
kindred  subjects,  4  vols.,  '8s-'9I. 

Sw.  .  .    H.  B.  Swete.  The  Old  Testament 

in  Greek  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint;  <»,  '87-'94;  '*>,  '95-'99- 

SIVA  IV  .  •  Sittungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Aka- 
demie  d.  WissenschafUn. 


Sym[n>]  . 

Syr.  . 
Tab.  Peul. 

Talm.  Bab.  Jer. 


T[ar]g.    .  . 

Jer.  . 

Jon.  . 
Onk. . 

ps.-Jon. 
TBS       .  . 


temp. 

T[cxtus]  R[e 

ceptus] 
Th[e].  . 

Theod.  . 


Theol.  Studien  . 
Thes.       .  . 


Th.T  . 
Ti.  or  Tisch.  . 


TLZ 

Toaephta 

Trcg. 


Tristram  . 

EFP  . 

NHB 
TSBA  . 
Tub.  Z.  f.  Theol. 

Untersuch. 
Urgeseh.    •  . 

v . 

Var.  Apot. 
Var.  Bib. 


Symmachus,  author  of  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament 
{circa  200  A.D.).    See  Text. 

Syriac.   See  Aramaic,  §11/ 

Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Desjardins, 
'68. 

Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive comment  called  Gemara. 
See  Law  Literature. 

Targum.    See  Tkx  r. 

The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

Targum  Onkclos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 

A.D.). 

The  Targ.  to  the  Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis: 
see  Wellhauscn;  or  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel :  see  Driver. 

tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 

The  'received  text'  of  the  NT. 
See  Text. 

Thcnius.  die  Bucher  Samuelis  in 
A'<7//.'42;  <V64;      Uihr, '98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  cen- 
tury), author  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (•  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation').    See  Text. 

Studien,  published  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§  33*). 
See  Gesenius. 

R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syria- 

cus,  '68  ff. 
Theologisch  Tijehchrifl,  '67  ff. 
Tischendorf,  Xovum  Testamentum 

Grace,    editio    octava  critica 

maior,  '69-'72. 
Theologische  Literaturuitung, 

'7°  ff- 
See  Law  Literature. 
S.  P.  Tregelles,  The  Greek  New 

Testament;  edited  from  ancient 

authorities,  'S7-'72. 
H.  B.  Tristram : 

ThelaunaandPtoraof  Palestine, 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
»,  '89. 

Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib.  Archaol., 

vols,  i.-ix.,  '72  ff. 
Tubingen  Zeitschrifl  f  Theologie, 

'34ff 

Untersuchungen.     See  Xoldeke, 

Winckler. 
Die  biblische  Urgeuhichte.  See 

Budde. 

verse. 

The  Apocrypha  (AV)  edited  with 
various  renderings,  etc.,  by  C.  J. 
Ball. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  (AX) 
edited  with  various  renderings, 
etc.,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,   S.  R. 
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Vet  Lat.  . 


Vg- 


We.,  Wellh 
De  Gent. 


TBS 
^"sadd. 


Cesch. 
Prol. 


IJG  . 


Driver  (01),  and  R.  L.  Clarke, 
A.  Goodwin,  \V.  Sanday  (NT) 
[otherwise  known  as  the  Queen's 
printers'  Bible]. 
VersioVetus  Latina;  the  ol<l-I.atin 
version  (made  from  the  Greek); 
later  superseded  by  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Versions. 
Vulgate,  Jerome's  Latin  Bible: 
OF  from  Heb.,  NT  a  revision 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent.).  See  Text. 

Julius  Wellhausen. 

De  Gentibustl  Familiis  fudais 
qua  in  I  Chr.  2  4  nume- 
rantur  Dissertatio  ('70). 
Der  Text  der  Buchcr  Samuelis 
('70- 

Die  Pharisacru.  d.Sadducaer; 
eine  L'ntersuchung  zur  in- 
neren  judischen  Geschicht 
('74). 

Gesehichte  Israels,  vol.  i.  ('78). 
2nd  ed.  of  Gesch.,  entitled 
Prolegomena  tur  Gesck.  Is- 
raels, '83;  ET  '85;  4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 
Israelitische  u.  Judische  Ge- 
sehichte, '94;  <s>,  '97;  an 
amplification  of  Abriss  der 
GescA.  Israels  u.  Juda's  in 
'  Skiuen  u.  Vorarbeiten,' 
'84,  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of 
•Israel'  in  EBS^  ('8i;  re- 

Fublished  in  ET  of  Prol. 
'85]    and    separately  as 
Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  <s>,  '91). 
Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums 
(in '  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten') 

(•87;  <V«). 

Die  Kleinen  Propheten  Ober- 
setzt,  mit  Noten  ('92;  <«, 
'98)- 

Die  Composition  des  Hex  a- 
teuchs  und  der  historischen 
Buchcr  des  Alien  Testaments 
('85;   Zweiter  Druck,  mit 
Nachtragen,  '89;  originally 
published  in  JD  T  21  39»  ff., 
f'76],  22  vn  ['77],  and  in 
Bleek,  Einl.  <«>,  '78). 
Weber      .       .    System  der  Altsynagvgalen  Palasti- 
nischen  Theologie  ;  or  Die  Lehrtn 
des  Talmud,  *8o  (edited  by  Franz 
Dclitzsch  and  Georg  Schneder- 
mann);  <*>,  Judischt  Theologie 
auf  Grund  des  Talmud  und 
verwandter  Schriften,  '97  (ed. 
Schnedermann). 
J.  J.  Wetstcin,  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  Gracum,  etc.,  2  vols,  folio  ; 
1751-1752. 
Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  griechische 
und  lateinische  Inschriflen,  ge~ 
sammelt   auf  Aeisen    in  den 
Trachonen  und  um  das  llau- 
rAngcbirgt'b^ ;  Aeisebcricht  iiber 
Haurdn  und  Trachonen,  '60. 
Wellhausen-Furncss,  The  book  of 
Psalms  ('98)  in  SBOT  {Eng.). 
Westcott  and  Mort.  The  Km  Tes- 
tament in  the  Original  Greek, 
'81. 


[Ar.]/fM. 
CH  .  . 


Wi. 


Wetz. 


■  • 


WF  . 

WH  [W  &  H] 


Unlers. 

Alt[test]. 

Uni. 
GliA 

A  OF  ox  AF 


GI 
Sarg. 
ATBS. 
Wilk. 


Winer  . 
RWB 


Gram. 


WMM  . 
Wr.  . 

Camp. 
Gram. 


At.  Gram. 


WRS 
WZKM  . 
Yakut 


Z  . 
ZA  . 

ZA  . 

ZATW 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZA'F 


ZKM 
ZA'W 


ZLT 

ZTK 
ZWT 


Hugo  Winckler : 

Untersuchungen  x.  Altoriental- 
ischen  deschichte,  '89. 

Alttcilamcntliche  Untersuch- 
ungen, '92. 

Gesehichte  Babylonien*  u.  As- 
syriens,  '92. 

Altorientalische  Forschungen, 
1st  ser.  L-vL,  '93-'97;  2nd 
ser.  (///<*>)  L,  '98/ 

Gesehichte  Israels  in  eintel- 
darstellungen,  i.  '95. 

Die  A'eilschrifttexte  Sargons, 
'89. 

Dte   Thontafeln  von  Tell-el- 
Amarna  (ET  Metcalf). 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,   Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  A  ncient  Egyptians, 
'37~'4 1 ;      by  Birch,  3  vols.,  '78. 
G.  B.  Winer: 

Bibl.  Pea  kttirter  buck ;  see 
RWB. 

Grammatik  des  neuteslament- 
lichen  SprachidiomsW,  neu 
bcarbeitet  von  Paul  Wilh. 
Schmiedel,  '94  ff;  ET  of 
6th  ed.,  W.  F.  Moulton,  '70. 

See  As.  u.  Eur. 

W.  Wright : 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  '90. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
language,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Caspan  and 
edited,  with  numerous  aaUIi- 
tions  and  corrections  by  W. 
Wright;  <*>  2  vols..'74-'75; 
W  revised  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
vol.  i.  '96,  vol.  ii.  '98. 

William  Robertson  Smith.  Sec 
Smith. 

Wiener  Zeitschrifl  fUr  d.  A'unde 
des  Morgenlandcs,  tyff. 

The  well-known  Arabian  geo- 
graphical writer  (1 179-1229). 
Kitab  Mo'jam  el-Bulddn  edited 
bv  F.  Wustenfeld  (Jacufs  Geo- 
graphisches  Wdrterbuch,  '66-*70). 

Zeitschrifl  (Journal). 

Zeitsehrift  fur  Assvriologie  u.  ver- 

xoandte  Gebiete,  '86  ff. 
Zeitschrifl  fur  Agyptische  Sprache 

u.  Alterthumskunde,  '63  ff. 
Zeitschrifl  fur  die  Alltcstamentliche 

Wissenscha/l,  '8i  ff. 
Zritschrijl  der  Deutichen  Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft,  '46  ff. 
Zeitschrifl  des  Deutschen  Palastina- 

vereins,  '78  ff. 
Zeiischri/l  fur  Keiischriflforschung 

und  venvandte  Gebiete,  '84  /, 

continued  as  ZA. 
See  WZAAf. 

Zeitschrifl  fur  kirchliche  Wissen- 

schaft  u.  kirchliches  Leben  (ed. 

Lutnardt),  i.-ix.,  '8o-'89  ff. 
Zeitsehrift  f&r  die gesammte  luther- 

ische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  '40- 

•78. 

Zeitschrifl   fUr    Theologie  und 

Kirche,  '91  ff 
Zeitsehrift  fur  wissenschaftliche 

Theologie  (ed.  Hilgenfeld),  's%ff. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  BIBLICA 


A 


1,  la  P. 


A  ALAR  (aAAap  [B]).  x  Esd.53«t  AV  =  Ezra2». 
Immkh,  i. ;  cp  also  CmIlklb,  2. 

AABON  (pn^{.  §  7;  sec  also  below.  §  4.  end ;  &&ptoN 
[BAL],  a,p.  [A];  jakox).  In  the  post -exilic  parts  of  the 
OT  (including  Ezra.  Neh.,  Ch. .  and  for  our  present  pur- 
pose some  of  the  Psalms)  Aaron  is  the  ancestor  of  all 
lawful  priests,1  and  himself  the  first  and  typical  high- 
priest.  This  view  is  founded  upon  the  priestly 
document  in  the  Hcxateuch,  according  to 
.  Aaron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  as  Muses'  prophet  or  interpreter,  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Pharaoh,  and  was  ultimately,  together  with  his 
I  by  Moses  to  the  priesthood.  The  rank 
icd  to  him  are  manifestly 
not  equal  to  those  of  Moses,  who  stood  to  Pharaoh 
as  a  god  (Ex.  7i).  He  docs,  indeed,  perform  miracles 
before  Pharaoh— he  changes  his  rod  into  a  serpent 
which  swallows  up  the  rods,  similarly  transformed,  of 
the  Egyptian  sorcerers ;  and  with  the  same  rod  he 
changes  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  and  brings  the 
plagues  of  frogs  and  lice— but  the  order  to  execute  the 
marvel  is  in  each  case  communicated  to  him  through 
Moses  (Ex.  7/ ).  It  is  Moses,  not  Aaron,  who  disables 
the  sorcerers  by  boils  (Ex.98/),  and  causes  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  (14  15-18). 
Through  his  consecration  by  Moses,  Aaron  became 
'  the  priest '  (so  usually)  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
'the  anointed  priest'  1  Lev.  4351661s)  or  "the  high- 
priest"  (Lev.  21 10  Nu.  35*538).  His  sons,  representing 
the  common  priests,  act  under  him  (Nu.  34).  As  high- 
priest  he  has  splendid  vestments,  different  from  those  of 
his  sons  (Ex.  28);  he  alone  is  anointed  (Ex.  2&7)J;  he 
alone,  once  a  year,  can  enter  the  holy  of  holies  ( I^ev.  16). 
He  is  the  great  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ;  and 
his  rod,  unlike  the  rods  taken  to  represent  the  other  tribes, 
buds  miraculously,  and  is  laid  up  for  ever  by  the  ark 
(Nu.  176/  [ji  /]).  Within  this  tribe,  however,  it  is  only 
the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron  who  may  approach  the 
altar,  so  that  Korah  the  Levtte,  when  he  claims  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  is  consumed  by  fire  from 
Yahwe  (Nu,16)s).  Aaron  occasionally  receives  the 
law  directly  from  Yahwe  (Nu.  18).  Even  his  civil 
authority  is  great,  for  he.  with  Moses,  numbers  the 
people  1  Nu.  1  ,  17).  and  it  is  against  him  as  well  as  against 
Moses  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  is  directed 
(Ex.  1  ri a  Nu.  14 1 5*5  This  authority  would  have 

been  greater  but  for  the  exceptional  position  of  Moses, 
for  in  the  priestly  portions  of  Joshua  the  name  of 
Elcarar  (./.  r.  1),  the  next  high -priest,  is  placed  before 

1  In  1  Ch.  1?»7,  if  MT  is  correct,  Aamn  (AV  AAnnsiiTr.s) 
is  jlrn  ,«r  4  collective  term  for  prie«t»  mM  W  '''e  Chronicler 
IUvid  at  Hebron.    In  27  17!  KV  rightly  reads 

m  trt  conflict  with  ihU,  »ee  the 
of  Dt.  on  Lev.8i». 
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that  of  Joshua.  The  ' priestly'  writer  mentions  only 
one  blot  in  the  character  of  Aaron  :  viz. ,  that  in  some 
way,  which  cannot  lie  clearly  ascertained  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  he  rebelled  against  Yahwe  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  when  told  to  '  speak  to  the  rock '  and  bring 
forth  water  (Nu.  20ia).  In  penalty  he  dies,  outside 
Canaan,  at  Mount  Hor.  on  the  borders  of  Edont 
(:.„/). 

As  we  ascend  to  the  exilic  and  pre-exilic  literature, 
Aaron  is  still  a  prominent  figure  ;  but  he  is  no  longer 
-  cither  the  high- priest  or  the  ancestor  of 

rite1"       aM  l'Si,imalc  PncsU-    EzckicI  lraces  ,he 
origin  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  no  farther 

back  than  to  Zaook  (f.v.  I,  §  3).  in  Solomon  s  time. 

Dt.  106  (which  mentions  Aaron  s  death,  not  at  Hor  but 

at  Moscrah,  and  the  fact  that  Eleazar  succeeded  hint  in 

the  priesthood)  is  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as  an 

interpolation.     In  Mic.  64  (time  of  Manasseh  ?)  Aaron  is 

mentioned  between  Moses  and  Miriam  as  instrumental 

in  the  redemption  of  Israel.     In  the  Elo- 

histic  document  of  the  Hcxateuch  (E)  he 

is  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  Miriam  the  prophetess 

(Ex.  15 30;  for  other  references  to  him  sec  Ex.  17 n 

24  1 9 10 14.  Nu.  12i);  but  it  is  Joshua,  not  Aaron,  who 

is  the  minister  of  Moses  in  sacred  things,  and  keeps 

guard  over  the  tent  of  meeting  (Kx.  3:$  11).  and  '  young 

men  of  the  children  of  Israel '  offer  sacrifice,  while  the 

solemn  act  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  covenant 

ts  reserved  for  Moses  (Ex.  24s6).     Aaron,  however, 

seems  to  have  counted  in  the  mind  of   E  as  the 

ancestor  of  the  priests  at  'the  hill  of  Phinchas'  (Josh. 

24  33)  and  perhaps  of  those  at  Bethel.    At  all  events, 

the  author  of  a  section  added  in  a  later  edition  of  E 

speaks  of  Aaron  as  yielding  to  the  people  while  Moses 

is  absent  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  taking  the  lead  in  the 

worship  of  Yahwe  under  the  form  of  a  golden  calf.  The 

narrator,  influenced  by  prophetic  teaching,  really  means 

to  attack  the  worship  carried  on  IM  the  great  sanctuary 

of  Bethel,  and  looks  back  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria 

by  the  Assyrians  in  721  as  Yahwe     •  visitation"  of  the 

idolatrous  worship  maintained  in  N.  Israel  (Ex.  32  ;  sec 

especially 

It  is  cxtremelv  probable  that  Aaron's  name  was  absent 
altogether  from  the  earliest  document  of  the  Hcxateuch 
(J)  in  it*  original  form.  In  it  Aaron 
appears  only  to  disappear.  For  example, 
according  to  our  present  text,  Pharaoh  sends  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  that  they  may  entreat  Yahwe  to  remove 
the  plague  of  frogs  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
Aaron  is  ignored,  and  the  plague  is  withdrawn  simply  at 
'  the  word  of  Moses '  (Ex  88-150  [4-0  a]).  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Aaron  has  lieen  introduced  here 
and  there  into  I  by  the  editor  who  united  it  to  E  (cp 
Exodl'S,  §  3  n. ).  If  that  is  so  we  may  perhaps  «gTi  <- 
with  Oort  that  the  legend  of  Aaron  belonged  originally 
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to  the  "house  of  Joseph."  which  regarded  Aaron  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  priests  of  Bethel,  and  that  single 
memliers  of  this  clan  succeeded,  in  spite  of  Kzekiel.  in 
obtaining  recognition  as  priests  at  Jerusalem.  So. 
doubtfully.  Stade  \GVI  i.  583).  who  points  out  that  no 
strict  proof  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  offered. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  '  Aaron,'  Rcdslob'l  ingenious 
conjecture  that  it  is  but  a  more  flowing  pronunciation 
of  fi.i\ir,'<n,  "the  ark.'  is  worth  considering  only  if  we 
can  regard  Aaron  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  priests 
of  Jerusalem  (b>u  hii  drCm  —bni  Aharin).  So  Land, 
De  Giiis,  Nov.  1871.  p.  971. 

See  Priests;  and  cp,  bewdes  the  works  of  We.,  St.,  and 
KL,  Oort  »  essay  '  De  Aaronieden 1  in  Th  T  xviii.  riq  |  U  i'3«l 

W.  U  A. 

AAB0OTTE8,  RV  '[the  house  of]  Aaron  (JinK^; 

TU)  AApoON  [BJ,  TUJN  A-  [A],  TUN  YltON  A  [I.]' I 
vO»Ol{r     »!  KF.  STIRPE  .4 AXON),  lCh.l2J7. 

See  Aaron,  note  1. 

ABACUC  {aii.h  i\  1,  4Esd.  I40+.  See  HABAKKVK, 
ABADDON  but  in  Prov.  27  *>  Kr.  \l2Vl.  by 

contraction  1  or  misreading,  though  the  full  form  is  also 

cited  by  Gi.,  for  Kt.  iTON  ;s  ATUoAfe  lift  [BKA). 

but  Job31ia   TTANTuJN   tcon    ME  ptoN   [  WA}i  .  .  « 

AepuiN  [Ktc];  Rev.9u.  aBaAAwn  [KA,  etc.]. 
aBaaA.  [B  etc.].  aBBaaA.  [some  curss.]  etc.; 
PFttntii  ',  but  Rev.  9 1 1  .4/uiwox),  RV  Job  266,  Prov. 
1»ii27jo;  RV  mg.  Job 28»» 31 12.  Ps.  88"  [mj.  else- 
where KV  DKSTKtrtTloS ;  in  Rev.  9 11  Abaddon  is 
Stated  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Apoixvun  (&TToA- 
AyuinIN1  Ml  Ktymolngically  it  means '(ptaceof)  destruc- 
tion.' Wc  find  it  parallel  to  Sheol  in  Job  266  2S«  :  Prov. 
15  11  27  >o  (see  readings  above).  In  these  cases  RV  makes 
it  a  proper  name,  either  Abaddon  or  Destruction,  as 
being  parallel  to  the  proper  names  Sheol  or  Death. 
In  Ps.  8*11  [11]  '  Di-struction '  is  parallel  to  'the  grave'; 
in  Job31  i»  the  same  term  (in  RV)  is  equivalent  to 
'  utter  ruin. '  Thus  Abaddon  occurs  only  in  the  Wisdom- 
Literature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  usage  to  indicate 
that  in  OT  it  denotes  any  place  or  state  different 
from  Sheol  (tf.v  ),  though  by  its  obvious  etymology  it 
emphasises  the  darker  aspects  of  the  state  after  death. 
An  almost  identical  word  (p:n|  is  used  in  ksth.  SJ5 
(constr.  <i3t»;  Si)  for  '  destruction  '  in  its  ordinary  sense 
as  a  common  noun.  In  later  Hebrew  -na*  is  used 
for  1  perdition '  and  "heir  (Jnstrow,  Diet,  sr.),  and 
is  explained  in  Targ.  on  Job 266  as  kj-i;k  n'3.  house 
of  pcr-lition  —  i.e. ,  hell.  The  Syriae  equivalent  mud 
(JJ^.^F/  has  the  meaning  *  destruction.'  and  is  used  to 
translate 

Rev.  9 1 .  mentions  a  king  or  angel  of  the  abyss,  whose 
name  in  H<-brew  is  Abaddon,  and  in  Greek  A;wllvon 
('A«-o\,Vw.  Destroyer),  the  -on  being  supjiosed  to  lie  a 
personal  ending  in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  Greek.  This  is. 
of  course,  poetic  personification  (cp  Kev.  6e20i4l.  and 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  OT  (Job28«;cp  IV  49 14 
[15]).  and  in  Rabbinical  writers  (Schuttgen,  Her*  /Mr. 
Apoc.  ix.  11.  and  t.v. ).    The  identification  with 

the  ASMODKL'S  of  the  Hook  of  Tobit  is  a  mistake. 
Apollyon  has  lies-nine  familiar  to  the  world  at  large 
through  the  Pilgrim's  /'ragrest,  but  Abaddon  may  be 
said  not  to  exist  outside  of  the  Apocalypse,    w.  II.  R. 

ABADIAS  (aBaA.ac  [BA]).  i  Esd.  83st  =  Ezra  89. 
Oradiaii,  11. 

ABAQTHA  iKnjJX.  etymology  doubtful,  but  see 
BlOTAI,  BaOOAS  ;  according  to  M.irq.  [/•'*«</.  71]  the 
corresponding  Gr  is  ABATAZA  (BX.V,  which  [tending 
afiafara]  he  regards  as  presupposing  KTU3K,  cp 
BlOTHA  ;    the  fifth  name  in  the  ,ist  as  it  stands  is 

•  Ko.  /Mr.  Sftmtkt,  ii.  479  y,  Ki«->  parallel  contractions  ;  cp 
BOH. 

*  On  the  several  forms  «e  Ba.  ft  It  I  191  n,  7,  I  774  b. 
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2A6oA9a  [W].  2hBa6a0A  [A\  a  chamberlain  of 
Ah. 1  ..j  t  .is  \  I  -  i.l'  •+).     See  I'  >  nil  ii.  n  I  3 

ABANA,  RV  Abanah  (HJ^X.  a  EC 5 1 if  Kt.. 
HJON  [Kr.];  aBana  [BL],  apB.  [<P  superscr.)  BM], 
ANaB.  [B't"«].  NAtB.(A);  «x»(';  akmka),  one  of  the 
'  rivers '  (JTi"V13)  of  Damascus.  The  name,  w  hich  occurs 
nowhere  else,  should  proliably  be  read  Amana  (AV  mg. ) 
or  Amanaii  (RV  mg  ;  sec  further  Amana.  2)  ;  in  this 
form,  as  meaning  '  constant.'  it  would  be  equally  suitable 
to  a  river  and  to  a  mountain,  though  it  was  first  of  all 
given  to  the  mountain  range  of  Antilib  anus,  from  which, 
near  ZebedAni,  the  Nahr  Barada  ( 1  the  cold  ')  descends  to 
refresh  with  its  sparkling  waters  the  city  and  the  gardens 
of  Damascus  1  The  romantically  situated  Aiu  Fijeh 
(rrryr)).  a  little  to  the  S.  of  .S«*  WdJv  ZianUi  (the 
ancient  Abila),  appears  from  its  name  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Bands.  It  is  not. 
certainly,  the  most  distant  one  ;  but  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
'supply  that  stream  with  twice  as  much  water  as  it 

1  contains  l>cfore  it  is  thus  augmented  '  (Baed.  /\il.n'  336). 
Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  which 
was  presumably  dedicated  to  the  rixer-god.    The  clear 

1  waters  of  the  Nahr  Haradft  have  a  charm  which  is 
wanting  to  the  Jordan  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  This  explains  Naaman's  question  in  a  K.  fm, 
as  far  as  the  Amana  is  concerned.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  • 
Barada  to  disappear  in  the  swamps  called  the  Meadow 
Likes,  alxnil  18  m.  to  the  E.  of  Damascus,  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert.    See  PHAHI'AK.  T.  K.  C. 

ABARIM,  THE  (Dn^Jfn  ;  aBapciaa  [HAL],  -|N 
[BI.],  and  phrases  with  ntpav  [BAI.].  see  lielow  ;  Jos. 
ABApeicK  literally  ' Those- on -the -other -side ' — i.e., 
of  the  Jordan — is  employed  by  the  latest  documents  of 
the  Pentateuch  (P  and  R)  in  the  phrase,  Mt  or  Mts. 
of  the  Aburim,  to  descrilic  the  edge  of  the  great 
Monbite  plateau  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  of  which 
Mt.  Nero  was  the  most  prominent  headland  : — Nii.'-'Ti» 

(R|,  to  op<n  to  »r  ripar  |HA],  T.  o  .  .  .  ».  (roj  Jo^iaisji'l 
(1.1;  DL  3249  (IMKl).  t.  5.  t.  a$*p,ty  (HI  |,  .  .  .  ..m  (M. 
'this  Mt.  of  the  AKirnn.  Mt.  NeU. TJ  Nu  HJ47  /(ltK|  in 
IcnwTl  itinerary  lictwctn  the  Moah  plateau  ami  the  plains  of 
Sliitiim>,  'Mis.  cf  the  Aharim '  (fi  opi)  ri  a&wn.  bptuii  a. 
[HAMX  In  Nu.  3344  we  find  Jje-ha -aharim  (AV 
IjK-ABARIM),  'heaps  of  the  Alxarim '  (to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ijim  of  Jndah.  Josh.  15 k»  ;  see  IlM,  1 ).  on  the 
extreme  SK.  of  NIoab.  Since  the  employment  of  the 
name  thus  confined  to  Moab  occurs  only  in  late  docu- 
ments, it  is  prohahly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
these  were  written  the  Jews  were  settled  only  over 
against  Moab.  Josephus.  too.  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  limited  application  (. Ant  iv.  843,  ixl  rifi  6pei  t^J 
Apaptt).  and  Kuschius  (O.S',"2l64.  'Aflaptifi)  so  quotes 
it  as  employed  in  his  own  day.  But  there  are  traces 
in  the  OT  of  that  wider  application  to  the  whole  trans. 
Jordanic  range  which  the  very  general  meaning  of 
Aliarim  justifies  us  in  supposing  to  have  been  its  original 
application.  In  Jer.  22»  (RV),  Abarim  (AV  'the 
passages'  ;  ©HA*°,  dividing  the  word  in  two,  t6  wipa* 
rfjt  tfa\d<r<Trri)  is  ranged  with  Ijclxanon  and  Bashan  — 
that  is  to  say,  is  probably  used  as  covering  both  Gilead 
and  Moab; — and  in  the  corrupt  text  of  F.*.  39n, 
•the  valley  of  the  passengers,"  as  AV  gives  it  (similarly 
RV),  most  probably  should  rather  l»e  "a  valley  of  [Mt.  ] 
Abarim  '  (c~:j?  for  c"i:;' ;  so  Hi..  Co..  Sicgfr.,  Bu. ). 
If  so.  that  extends  the  name  to  Bnshnn.  Thus  the 
plural  noun  Abarim  would  denote  the  K  range  in  its 
entire  extent — l>c:nc,  in  fact,  practically  equivalent  to 
the  preposition       (originally  a  singular  noun  from  the 

1  R«rv.  William  Wricht.  formerly  of  Damascus,  states  that 
'the  river  whose  water  ii  most  prized  is  c.illrd  the  Ahanias, 
rtoubtles- the  A  nana '  (!.ritu>e  /ti'ur,  if  74,  P-  >s4  '•  vn  F.'pftitor, 
Oct.  i  ?r/i,  p.  It  the  name  Hue  to  a  confusion  with  Nahr 

H.-inij*  (certainly  not  the  ancient  Amana)?  No  Ananias  is  men- 
tioned in  Porter  s  Ar-r  Ytart  in  Damatcm  or  in  Burton  and 
Drake's  i.Vr/W.Vrnj. 
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same  root).  There  is  no  instance  of  the  name  earlier 
than  Jeremiah.      Targ.   Nu.27xz  Dt.  32«9  gives 


As  seen  from  W.  Palestine  this  range 
tinuous  mountain- wall,  at  a  pretty  constant  level,  which 
is  broken  only  by  the  valley-mouths  of  the  Yarmuk, 
2crka  or  I  a  book,  and  Arnon.  Across  the  gulf  of  the 
Jordan  valley  it  rises  with  great  impressiveness.  and 
constitutes  the  eastern  horizon  (cp  Stanley,  SP\ 
GASm,  HO  53,  519.  548).  The  hardly  varying  edge 
masks  a  considerable  difference  of  level  behind.  On 
the  whole  the  level  is  maintained  from  the  foot  of 
Hermon  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  height  of  from 
3000  to  3000  feet  above  the  ocean.  1  he  txisis  through- 
out is  limestone.  N.  of  the  Yarmtik  this  is  deeply 
covered  by  volcanic  deposits,  and  there  are  extinct  craters 
NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Hctween  the  Yarmuk 
and  the  Wady  Hesbdn.  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
run  transverse  ridges,  cut  by  deep  wadies,  and  well 
wooded  as  far  S.  as  the  Zcrka.  S.  of  Wftdy  Hesban 
rolls  the  breezy  treeless  plateau  of  Moab.  indented  in 
its  western  edge  by  short  wadies  rising  quickly  to  the 
plateau  level,  with  the  headlands  that  are  more  properly 
the  Mts.  of  Abarim  between  them  ;  and  cut  right  through 
to  the  desert  by  the  great  trenches  of  the  wadies.  Zerka. 
MA'in,  and  Mojlb  or  Arnon.  For  details  see  Asimtmi- 
Pisoah.  Bamotii-Baai..  Beth-Peor,  Moab,  Nebo. 
PtSGAH.  Zohhim,  etc..  with  authorities  quoted  there. 
Ou  Na  3347  *ee  Wanhekings,  §  it.  C.  A.  s. 

ABBA  [TL  WH],  i.e.  K3K.  Ab.  •father.'  in 

the  'emphatic  state'),  an  Aram,  title  of  God  used  by 
Jesus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  retained  by  Greek- 
speaking  Christian  Jews.  See  Mk.  14  jfi  Rom.  815  Gal. 
4  6f  ;  w  here  in  each  case  6  TaH)p  is  subjoined. 

ABDA  \VC\2V.  §  5«.  frequent  in  Phaen.  and  Aram. 
On  the  form  cp  Kenan,  KRJ  v.  165/  ['82],  and  see 
Names,  &  37.  51). 

..  Father  of  Adouiram  (.  K.  46;  cfiam  (A) ;  r*»  |l»l ;  ,iW 

I  LI). 

a.  Invite  in  tUt  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (sec  Ezra.  ii.  f  sb, 
I  nf»l*).  N>h-lli7»*lM«tl|it-1-m«-  •"H-l.t-pnStu'l.-Wlllll, 
im>.  [A],  ««i«[L0=iCh.»i6,  Obaoiaii,  9(7.^). 

ABDEEL  (Snay.  |  ax,  'servant  of  God  ),  father 
of  Shclcmiah.  Jer  36 **■     (Not  in  6- ) 

ABDI  Hal*.  S  53.  abbr.  for  servant  of  Yahwe  ? 
cp  Pam.  H25?.  and  see  Obaiham  ;  aBAia  ['-])• 

i.  Father  of  Kish.  a  I-evite  under  Hezekiah,  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  KTHAN  [y:'].  t  Ch.  644  [*o]  a  Ch. 
29  U  :  a.ic\..]i  [HAL] 

a.  One  of  the  b'nc  El. AM  [g.v.  ii.  t],  in  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (see  F./KA,  1.  §  5  end),  K/ralOrt 
(*(iS{t]ia  [BKA],  -r[L])=i  Esd.9»7  (KVOaboil  s,  AV 
oni..  wa^.jKW  [BA]). 

ABDIAS  U/huas),  4  Lsd.l39t.    See  Obadiah,  i. 

ABOIEL  (^nay,  §8  at.  37.  servant  of  God ' ; 
aBach*  [n]:  AihA  [AL]).  in  genealogy  of  Gad. 
t  Ch.  5 1st. 

ABDON  li'mai?;  aBAwn  [ALL  see  also  below), 
one  of  the  four  I^evitical  cities  within  the  tribe 
of  Asher;  Josh.  21 30  1  Ch.  674(S9>t.  The  site  has 
not  been  identified,  but  Guerin  has  suggested  that  of 
•AbJth,  10  m.  N.  from  'Akka  (Acre).  The  same  city  is 
referred  to  in  Josh.  19 v3,  where  fl3y  (AV  Hebron  ; 
RV  Ebron)  is  a  graphical  error  for  ply.  Abdon,  which, 
in  fact,  some  MSS.  read  I  Josh  21  *>.  6a&3vv  [BJ;  1  Ch. 
B74(99].  a,»Vipai.  [B],  om.  [L] ;  Josh.  19  >6.  e\fW  [BJ. 
•XjM'  f  ALJ). 

ABDON^ay.  §  77;  dim.ofEBF.D;  aBAujn  [BAL]). 

t.  b.  HilleJ,  one  of  the  six  minor  judges  (see 
Judges,  g  ).  After  judging  Israel  eight  years, 
he  was  buried  at   Pirathon  in  F.phraim.   his  native 


place.    He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons.  '  that 

rode  on  three  score  ami  ten  ass  colls  '—i.e..  was  head  of 
a  Large  and  wealthy  family  (cp  Judg.  6  u>),  Judg.  12i}i5t 
(Xa^uiM  [AL],  v.  15  -w  [A])  ;  on  Ew.s  conjecture  that 
his  name  should  be  restored  in  1  S.  12u.  see  BSDAK,  I. 
1.  b.  Shashak,  a  Beiijaimtc  <  1  Ch.  8  »jt,  afia&vv  [B]). 

3.  b.  Jeiel  the  father  of  Uibeon  ;  tCh.8jo  (a/saAkir 
I  Ch.  !>  K>  [BL  aafit^o  f  Al). 

4.  b.  Micah,  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (1  Ch.  S4  30,  «. 
[BD,  elsewhere  called  ACHMM  (q.v.  a).       5.  Sot  Bujan,  a. 


|B|)= 


ABEDNEOO  (133  nay    or  Ufa  12V.    8  86 ; 

corruption  of  123  12V-  '  servant  of  Nebo.' 
occurs  in  an  Assyno-Arammc  inscription,  C07"2ia6; 
ABACNAfcd  [BA  87];  O^faX;  audexago).  the 
court  name  given  to  Azariah  [to],  the  friend  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  1  7,  etc.).     On  name  see  also  Nergal 

AEEL  (ban.  %  6;  aBcA  [ ADL] ;  abf.l).  Gen.  4  a 
f.  There  are  three  phases  in  Jewish  beliefs  respecting 
Abel.  The  second  and  the  third  may  be  mentioned  first. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Fxilc  shifted  the  mental  horiron, 
and  made  a  right  view  of  the  story  of  Abel  impossible. 
Abel  was  therefore  at  first  (as  it  would  seem  from  P) 
neglected.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
more  than  his  old  position  by  devout  though  uncritical 
students  of  Scripture,  who  saw  in  him  the  type  of  the 
highest  saintlincss,  that  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death  (cp 
Kohler,  JQK  v.  413  ['93').  The  same  view  appears  in 
parts  of  the  NT  (Ml.  2315  =  Lk.  115«  \  Hcb.  114;  12-u; 
1  John  8u).  God  bore  witness,  we  are  told  (Heb.  11 4). 
that  Abel  was  righteous— i.e. .  a  possessor  of  true  faith, 
—and  it  was  by  faith  that  Abel  offered  rX.toa  iCobet 
conjectures  ^iioro)  Ovuiay.  1  lence  Magee  assumes  that 
Al>el  had  received  a  reve  lation  of  the  Atonement  [At  n,-. 
mat  and  Sacrifice,  i.  50-53).  The  original  narrator  I J ). 
however,  would  certainty  wish  us  to  regard  Abraham  as 
the  first  tx-licver  ;  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  an  early 
Isrnelilish  legend  retained  by  J  as  having  a  profitable 
tendency.  On  this  earliest  phase  of  belief,  see  ( :.\  is, «!  4/ 
The  .Massorites  undent.**!  Abel 


Meaning  <rf  tit  name.  —  T\x*  Massorites  umJcnUKxt 
(llcbcl)  to  mean  'a  breath,'  'vanity'  (cp  P%.  SV6(7));  but 
the  true  meaning,  both  of  Abel  and  of  the  collateral  f  irm  Jabal, 
must  be  MJtnelhinu  omcrete,  and  a  right  view  of  the  »lnry 
favours  the  meaning  '  shepherd,'  r»r,  monr  Kenerally,  '  herdman." 
ThU  is  »up[K>iied  l>y  the  MWtiv  c  of  a  yroup  of . Semitic  words, 
v.uic  of  which  denote  domesticated  animals,  while  others  are  the 
corresponding  words  for  their  herdmeti-  Cp.  e.g..  Ass.  tbilu, 
'  ram.  camel,  ass'  (but  *>me  explain  'wild  sheep':  see  Muss- 
Arn.  1.::);  Aram.  AdMl/J.  'herdman'  (used  widely;  see  PS. 
Z.P.);  Ar.  Ml,  'camels,'  atf.lt,  '  camel-lierd.'  The  attempt  of 
I-enormant  (l.tt  eHeinet,  i.  1*1)  and,  m-ire  definitely,  Sayce 
(Hibbert  Leitt,  \H\  Jt6,  341)),  to  find  in  the  name  a  trace 
of  a  nature- myth,  Aliel  (  ■  Bab.  at-tn, '  son  ")  being  originally  '  the 
only  son  Tammuz.  who  was  a  shepherd  like  l.ihal  and  Abel' 
(Sayce),  and  whom  Lenormant  regards  u,  like  Abel  in  early 
theology,  a  kind  ot  type  of  Christ,  is  adventurous.  The  name 
'%i>n'  is  insufficient  as  a  title  of  Tammuz  (,Atvt-nafilti)  \  and 
there  is  nothing  said  of  a  mourning  for  Abel's  death.  The 
title  of  'shepherd  '  applied  to  Tammur  in  4  K  '.T  1  is  explained, 
by  the  following  word  'lord' (see  Jeremiav  ii.imb.tr  A  imrmi, 
50).  In  the  Ics/amemt  0/  Al-rakam  (ed.  James)  AM  p  .,>» 
the  part  of  Judge  of  the  nether  world,  like  the  Jama(\ima)of 
the  Aryans.  T.  K.  c. 

ABEL  P3X.  §§  89-100)  occurs,  apparently  in 
the  sense  of  '  meadow.'  in  the  place-names  dealt  with  in 
the  following  six  articles.    As  a  place-name  it  is  to  be 

struck  out  of  t  S.  fliSj*.  where  for  MT  nSnsn  Sax  ny 

(so  also  Pcsh.)  ©,  A  reads  fun  If.  rov  [I.  )  \i80v  roe 
fuy&\ov,  with  which  the  Targ.  Jon.  agrees  (so  also 
RV).  Ew\,  We.,  and  others  further  change  the  points 
so  as  to  read  :  '  and  a  witness  is  the  gTeat  stone. '  Dr. 
suggests  as  an  alternative  :  '  and  still  the  great  stone, 
whereon' — etc.  On  Abe!  in  2  S.  20 18,  see  Abri.- 
BfcTH-MAACH All.  G.  A.  i>. 

ABEL-  BETH  -  MAACHAH,      RV     Abel -Beth - 

Maacah  (2S.2O.4:  nayp  JT3i  rfr2K,  'to  Al*l 
and  Beth- maacah.'  RV  unto  Abel  and  to  Beth- 
maac(hkth'  [many  strike  out  the  conjunction,  but  the 
places   may   have   been   different;  cp   aS.20t5  L. 
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ABEL-CHERAMIM 


ABEL-SHITTIM 


a  K.  15 39  BAL],  tie  ABeA  kai  eic  BaiOmava  [B], 
.  ■  •  Bm8maxa  M  k-  aBhAa  k.  Bai6makku>  tLD- 

Cp  aS.30i},  l)«gttn  n-2  ^="3.  EV  'in  Abel  of  Beth- 
■naacOOah,' n>  A(h\  0  iiSjiaj  ■  I  •  .  rr  A.  ..-llrv  ■>  »  (A),  cr  ti| 
A.  a.  B.i*»uu««.  [L];  1  K.ISjo,  O"  3  S3*,  AitAfia*  (BJ,  A/kA 
ohm  (*ic)  M  |A|,  .(AVu^lL):  a  K.lijg,  'c'3  S?K, 
A£f  A  «.  t*OfLux<i  (H|,  K«/3»A  «.  r.  B>p»uuxa  Wt  A^*x  ■>  T- 
BaitVaaxa  (LI;  a  S.20i8  (on  which  see  Aram,  f  5),  s3*i 
EV  Abel,  (nj)  A0«A  [bit  BAL  J. 

This  place,  mentioned,  although  in  now  mutilated 
form  [AJ-bi-il.  by  Tiglath-pileser  111.  (cp  Schr.  COT 
on  a  K.  I539).  is  the  present  Abil — called  also  Abil  el- 
Kamk('oi  the  wheat')  to  distinguish  it  from  Abiles-Siik 
(see  Abilene)  —a  small  village  inhabited  by  Christians  on 
the  Xakr  Bareigktt,  on  a  hill  1074  ft.  above  the  sea. 
overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  almost  directly  opposite 
to  /idnids,  and  on  the  main  road  thence  to  Sidon  and 
the  coast.  It  is  a  strong  site,  with  a  spring  and  a 
(probably  artificial!  mound:  t>elow  is  a  broad  level 
of  good  soil,  whence  the  modern  name.  See  Yakut 
I56;  Rob.  LDR  37a  /.  (who  argues  against  lbel  el- 
/fated,  a  site  8  m.  farther  north) ;  PEF  Mem.  i.  85  107; 
Merrill.  East  of  Ike  Jordan,  309.  315.  In  a  Ch.  1*5.,, 
we  have,  instead  of  the  Al>cl-beth- maacah  of  the 
parallel  passage  (1  K.  15»),  Abel-maim  (c*a  S^jt. 
A3<\ucur  [A],  -fuu>  [HI  ua»m  [I.]  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
124,  AfJeXarqt,  or  •Abel  of  Waters.'  a  name  suitable 
for  so  well-watered  a  neighbourhood.  On  Judith  4 4*  3 
where  Pesh.  reads  Abelmeholah,  and  K  apparently  Abe], 
maim,  see  Hklmkn  (cp  also  liKHAl).  On  the  ancient 
history  of  the  place  see  Akam.  9  5.  c.  a.  s. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM  (D'tPS  1  meadow  of  vine- 
yards." §  103;  cBcAx&paacin  [B];  aBcA  AMneAoj- 
Nun  [AI-]  :  Judg.  11 33+  RVi.  the  limit  of  Jephthah's 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites.  Eus.  and  Jer. 
{OSi->  '2-l:>  5  96 10.  "A,»«\  duriXup.  AM  uinearum)  iden- 
tify it  with  a  village  of  their  day.  named  *A/jV\.  7  R. 
m.  from  Philadelphia.  This  Aticl  may  be  any  of  the 
many  fertile  levels  among  the  rolling  hills  around 
"Amman,  on  which  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  of 
terraces  are  not  infrequent.  C.  A.  s. 

ABEL-MAIM  (TO  *OK.  2  Ch.  16«t).  see  Abel- 
Betii-Maachah. 

ABEL  MEHOLAH  (H^nD  ^>K,  ie.,  'dancing 
meadow1;  eBeAMAioAA,  aBwmcoyAa,  cBaAmao- 
[B];  ABeAMAoyA(A),BAceAMeo.[A];  ABeA«eoyA(A). 
-maooAa  (LJ;  abeluf.(h)ula  ;  Jos.  Am.  viii.  137. 
aBcAa'.  the  home  of  Elisha  the  prophet  |t  K.  list), 
and  probably  also  of  Adriel  b  Barzillai  •  the  Meholathite' 
(1  S.  18  19;  a  S.  218).  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Belhshean  as  defining  the  province  of  one  of  Solomon's 
officers  ( 1  K.  4  ■•).  Gideon  pursued  the  Midianitcs  •  as 
far  as  Beth-shittah  towards  Zercrah  as  far  as  the  bor- 
der'— lit  '  lip,'  probably  the  high  bank  which  marks  the 
edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  proper  — '  of  Abel-mcholah,  by 
Tabbath  '  (Judg.  7 ti).  According  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS 
97 11  22735),  Abelmaula  (or  '  AfoXftatXai)  lay  in  the 
Ghor,  10  R.  m.  to  the  south  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshcan), 
and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  in  their  time,  with  the 
name  Hethauta,  B  rVcuXii  (though  they  mention  also 
an  Abrlmea,  'A  ieXntd).  This  ]>oints  to  a  locality  at  or 
near  the  place  where  the  If.  .\fdlik,  coming  down 
from  Win  M.Uih.  joins  the  Jordan  valley. 

ABEL  MIZRAIMlDnvtJ  ^3K  [sea  below}  neNBoc 

AirYHTOy  (BAL];  so  I'esh.  Vg. ),  tien.  50i.f  (I), 
otherwise  (f.  v,f)  called  Goren  iia-atai>  flDXH  J")j  ; 
aAcun.  ataA  [B>AL],  a.  taA  (B"^],  &  &VA'T  [ifjj 
or  'the  threshing-floor  of  the  thorn-shrub"  (EV  'of 
Ataii."  see  Bramhlk.  i).  and  said  to  be  situated 
'  beyond  Jordan  '  (cp  p.  10  J).  Il  was  there  that  Joseph 
made  a  second  mourning  for  his  father,  whence  the 
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etymological  play  on  the  name  (t\  n).  After  this, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  carried  the  embalmed  body  of 
Jacob  to  Machpclah  for  burial,  and  then  returned  to 
Egypt  (v.  13/  J  and  P).  The  words  1  which  is  beyond 
Jordan'  (v.  10/.).  however,  cannot  be  accurate:  the 
original  text  of  J  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  altered, 
owing  to  a  misreading  or  an  editonal  misunderstanding. 
The  circuitous  route  round  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  no  obvious  motive  :  had  it  really  been  meant, 
something  more  would  have  been  said  about  it  (cp 
Nu.  Has).  For  rwri,  '  the  Jordan.'  J  must  have  written 
either  ttfr\  (less  probably  "era) — i.e. ,  the  most  easterly 
arm  of  the  Nile  (a  frontier  of  Canaan,  according  to 
Josh.  13  3)— or  wt,  'the  stream  "—«.*..  the  Wddy  el- 
'Arish.  the  usual 'sW.  boundary  of  Canaan  (cp  Gen. 
15.8.  where  J  calls  this  Wady.  not  the  Sru  but  the 
vu  of  Egypt — i.e. .  '  the  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt " 
(Kautzsch-Socin).  on  which  see  Egypt.  River  of). 

The  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  this.  At  the  first 
Canaanite  village  (the  first  after  the  border  had  been 
cross«xl)  the  'great  company'  (1.9)  halted,  while 
Joseph  and  his  fellow- Hebrews  mourned  in  their  own 
way  (cp  v.yh)  in  the  very  place  where  wedding  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  still  performed  in  the  Syrian 
villages  ( Welz. ).  The  repetition  of  '  which  is  beyond 
Jordan '  must  he  due  to  the  editor. 

It  it  remarkable  that  Jer.  (OS  RA  15X  though  he  doe*  not 
1    questiun  the  reading  '  beyond  Jordan,'  identihrt  Area  A  talk 
with  fletkafla—i.e.,  Betm-houlah  (q.v  ),  which  is  certainly 
on  the  UYit  liank  of  the  Jordan,    I>illm.  is  more  conaUlently 
1   coonervative,  and,  followed  by  Sayce  (Cril.  ami  Man,  37 /.), 
;    find*  in  the  tranvjordanic  Abel-.Miiraim  a  testimony  to  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  Palestine  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  proved  by 
the  Amarna  tablets.    The  cxegctical  difficulties  of  this  vie* , 
however,  are  insuperable. 

As  to  the  name  Abel-mizraim  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  original  meaning  was  'meadow  of  Musri"  (in  N. 
Arabia,  see  Mizkaim).  but  that  before  I  s  time  it  had 
come  to  be  understood  as  meaning  'meadow  [on  the 
border]  of  Egypt.'  Cp  WL  AUor.  Fonch.  34.  and 
see  EtiYPT.  Rivkr  of.  T.  K.  C 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (O'tSCPn  L2S'  §  100,  i.e.,  'the 
meadow  of  the  acacias' ;  Siniar.  omits  the  article ;  &Bc\- 
CATT6IM  [L],  B  .  .  TTIM (A],  "TTCIN  [FJ.  B€ACA  [B]  ; 
AMSL-XATIM.  Num.3349),  or.  nvire  bncrly.  Sbittim 
(WD,  'die  acacias,  CATTCIN  [BAj,  -M  [L] ;  but 
Nu.  25  1  CATTCIM  [E],  -N  |E]  :  Josh.  2  1  CK  CATTCI  [A], 
ti  ATTE I N  [E],  3i  CKATT€I  N  [V]  \  Mic.  6  st  TO>N  CXOI" 
NU)N  [BA<t>]  I  for  cgiNtoN  ?  cp  Sus.  541,  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  basin  at  the  fmit  of  Mount  Peor  and  opposite 
Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Jos.  (Ant.  i v.  8 1,  r.  1 1)  a  town 
named  Abila  PA/to\>)l,  nch  in  palm  trees,  occupied  such 
a  site  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  (7J  R.  m. )  from  the 
river.  Cp  lij  iv.  7  6,  where  it  is  descriljed  as  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  and  Jer.  (Comm.  on  Joel),  who  locates  it 
6  R.  m.  from  Livias.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
neighliourhood  of  Kkirbet  el-K'tfrein ,  where  the  Wady 
Kef  rein  enters  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  arc  ruins, 
including  those  of  a  fortress.  It  was  at  Abila,  accotding 
to  Jos.,  that  Moses  delivered  the  exhortations  of  Dl 
The  palm  trees  have  disappeared,  but  there  is  an 
acacia  grove  at  no  great  distance  (Tristram,  Condcr). 
According  to  KP^  v.  50,  this  is  the  Aulial  or  '  Abel '  men- 
tioned among  the  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III. 

In  Joel  3  [4]  iS  cw  should  perhaps  be  treated  as  a 
common  noun  and  translated  '  acacias '  (so  RV  mg. ,  and 
Marti  in  HS;  cp  rwr  trXmrwr  [BN  \Q]).  At  all  events 
the  reference  is  not  to  Abel-shittim  across  the  Jordan. 
Some  (We.,  Now.  )  think  the  name  has  been  preserved 
in  the  WdJy  es-Sant  (see  Elah,  Valley  ok),  but 
the  latter  does  not  require  the  watering  of  which  Joel 
Speaks  ;  and  he  intends,  rather,  some  dry  gorge  nearer 
Jerusalem,  perhaps  Hike  Kz.  47i-ia)  some  part  of  the 
Kcdron  valley.  Wddy  en-Xdr  (ep  Dr.  ad  lot.  ;  GAStn. 
HG  511  ;  also,  for  acacias  on  W.  of  Dead  Sea.  Tristr. 
Land  </  /sr.  a8o.  298). 
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ABEZ,  RV  EbeiC'SK  ;  peftec  [B],  &CMe  [A],  -mic 
[L];  abes;  Josh.  19*3+).'  one  of  the  sixteen  cities  of 
Issachar.  The  site  is  unknown,  but  the  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  judge  Irzan  (</.v.) 
of  Bethlehem — i.e.,  the  northern  Bethlehem.  This 
Bethlehem,  it  is  true,  is  Zebulunite,  while  F.bei  is 
assigned  to  Issachar  ;  but  the  places  must  have  been 
venr  close  to  each  other,  and  the  frontiers  doubtless 
varied.  Conder  s  identification  with  El  BeidA.  a  m.  from 
Beit  Lahm.  might  suit  as  to  position,  but  'the  white 
village '  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  name. 

w.  k.  s. 

ABI  (*2K,  so  Targ.  Jon.  ;  abbrev.  of  abijah; 
aBoy[BA).  -9[L]:  Job.  'A8l*  ;  abi).  daughter  of  Zecha- 
riah,  w.fc  of  King  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  King  llczekiah 
(a  K.  lSif).  In  the  parallel  passage)  a  Ch.  '29 1)  the 
name  is  given  as  ABIJAH  (.t;k.  apfta  [B  :  see  Swctc], 
aftflmM  [A],  a0ta  [L] ;  yj/  [Mr] ;  AHa),  but  the 
probability  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  contracted  form 
in  K.    (So  Gray,  //Wa4.) 

ABI,  Names  with.  There 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
with  abi.  ahi.  and  some  other  words  denoting  relation- 
ship1 (cp  Ammi-.  Hami-.  DOD-).  Without  assuming 
that  this  discussion  is  in  all  points  closed  (cp  Namk-s. 
§  44),  the  writer  thinks  it  lx.-st  to  slate  the  theory  which 
h»-  has  him*elf  long  held,  adopting  certain  points  (with 
acknowledgment  I  from  Gray  's  very  lucid  and  thorough 
exposition,  and  then  to  consider  the  religious  and 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  question  whether  these  names  arc  sentences  has 
long  been  answered  by  some  critics  in  the  affirmative, 
...  and  the  arguments  of  Gray  (///'A' 75-86) 
put  the  student  in  possession  of  all  the 
points  to  be  urged.  He  also  ably  criticises 
the  alternative  view  (viz. ,  that  the  two 
elements  in  Abimelech,  Ammiel,  etc. ,  are  related  as 
construct  and  genitive).  It  is  usual  to  refer  on  this 
side  to  such  Phoenician  names  as  "Sennit,  in  which  the 
term  of  relation  is  always  fern,  in  names  of  women  and 
m.asc.  in  those  of  men.  But  this  is  decisive  only  for 
Phoenician  mimes,  and  even  in  their  case  only  for  names 
in  rm  and  ji-k  ('brother'  and  •sister").  Compounds 
with  ab  ( '  father ' )  are  used  indifferently  of  men  and 
women  in  Phoenician,  just  as  they  are  in  Hebrew.  In 
the  latter  case,  therefore,  at  least,  the  term  of  relation 
cannot  refer  to  the  bearer  of  the  name—/.*'. ,  cannot  he  in 
the  construct  state.  No  doubt  in  Ps.  IIO4  Melchizedek 
(which  suffers,  along  with  other  compound  names  con- 
taining a  connective  i  [sec  below.  §  3],  from  the  same 
ambiguity  as  names  containing  a  term  of  kinship)  is 
understood  as  a  construct  relation,  'king  of  righteous- 
ness." and  the  phrase  -n.i  'j*  —  as  we  should  certainly  read 
in  Is.  9s  [ft]  f»r  iy  *3*3 — obviously  means  for  the  writer 
'glorious  father'  [i.e.,  glorious  ruler  of  the  family  of 
Israel ;  cp  Is.  22n).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  the  post-exilic  age  some  names  of  this  type  were  so 
understood.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  later  times 
the  original  sense  of  a  formation  may  be  forgotten. 
Gray's  main  objections  to  taking  abi  etc.  as  originally 
constructs  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  theory  will  not 
account  for  names  like  Eliab,  Joah.  etc.  Kliab  clearly 
stands  to  Abiel  as  Elijah  to  Joel  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 

»  On  «m«  peilble  hut  by  no  means  clear  instances  of  fm, 
'mother,'  in  compound  names,  see  t»ray,  ///W64  «.  ». 

*  The  interpretation  of  <3n  as  'everlasting  one'  stands  or 
fall*  with  the  interpretation  of,  e.g.,  Abinoam  at  'father  of 
gTaiiousness, '  and  of  Abilub  as  'father  of  goodness. '  Though 
defended  by  reference  tr>  such  name*  by  (tuthe  (/ukunftibiU 
liei  /ts.  41  I'S*)),  it  it  now  generally  rejected  in  favour  of 
'perpetual  father  (of  his  people).'  or  'father  (.if.  producer)  of 
booty. '  Hut  neither  of  these  explanations  give*  a  satisfactory 
parallel  to  '  prince  of  peace-'  We  tnu«  read  -rn  *;k-  'Prince 
of  price  '  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Abvalom,  which  the  writer 
probably  interpreted  '  father  of  peace,  i.e.,  peaceful  (or  prosperou») 


genitive  relation  is  excluded  ;  inferentially  it  is  equally 
so  in  the  former,  (a)  The  use  of  ab  with  a  noun 
denoting  a  quality  is  a  pure  Arabism,1  which  should  not 
lie  lightly  admitted,  while  such  an  interpretation  as 
'  father  of  Yah'  for  Abijah  is  unlikely.  (3)  A  woman's 
name  like  '  In-other  of  graciousness'  (Ahinoam)  is  incon- 
ceivable.1 In  favour  of  taking  the  names  compounded 
with  a  term  of  relationship  as  sentences  Gray  urges  that, 
though  ab,  ah,  'am,  etc. ,  all  denote  a  male  relative,  the 
proper  names  compounded  with  them  are  used  in- 
differently of  men  and  women  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nouns  with  ben  (son)  prefixed  are  used  exclusively 
of  men.  the  corresponding  names  of  women  having  bath 
(daughter)  for  ben.  He  infers,  therefore,  that,  while  in 
the  case  of  names  in  ben  and  bath  the  clement  denoting 
kindred  refers  to  the  bearer  of  the  name,  in  the  case  of 
ab  etc.  it  does  not. 

Assuming  that  these  compound   names   are  sen- 
tences, arc  there  grounds  for  determining  which  of  the 
o  mi  v  two  elements  is  subject  and  which  is 

la„  d  P,  ,  predicate?  (1)  In  cases  like  Abijah. 
is  predicate    Amjaj1<  onjy  ^c  flrst  can 

regarded  as  indefinite3  and  therefore  as  predicate.  We 
must,  therefore,  render  '  Yahwe  is  father,"  etc.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  Joab.  Joah  (if  these  are 
really  compounds).  Quite  generally,  therefore,  when- 
ever one  element  is  a  proper  name  it  must  be  subject.4 
But  (a)  a  divine  proper  name  may  give  place  to  Sk  ('/)  or 
some  divine  title — e.g. ,  Lord.  Hence  Abiel.  Abimelech, 
will  be  best  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Abijah — i.e., 
'God  is  father.'  '  the  divine  king  is  father."  I-istly  (3) 
the  divine  name  or  title  may  give  place  to  an  epithet, 
such  as  ram,  'lofty.'  Here  the  syntax  is  at  first  sight 
open  to  doubt.  The  usages  of  the  terms  of  relation- 
ship in  the  cases  just  considered  would  suggest  that 
-ram  in  Abi-ram  is  subject  ;  but  the  fact  that  ram 
nowhere  occurs  by  itself  designating  Yahwe  seems  to 
the  writer  to  show  that  it  must  he  predicate.  Abram. 
therefore,  means,  not  'the  exalted  one  is  father,"  but 
•the  (divine)  father  is  exalted.'  Cp  Adoniram, 
Jkhoram. 

The  question  whether  the  connective  i,  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  forms,  is  the  suffix  of  the  first  pcrs.  sing. , 
or  an  old  ending,  has  been  variously 


he  rendered  1  my  father  (or  my  brother)  is  graciousness 1 
(so  Olshausen.  Uhrb.  d.  heir.  Spr.  §  a77  e),  or  '  the 
(divine)  father,  or  brother,  is  graciousness"?  Gray 
well  expounds  the  reasons  for  holding  the  latter  view 
Thus,  there  are  certain  forms  in  which  *  does  not  occur 
e.g..  Abram.  Absalom,  beside  Abiram.  Abisalom.  We 
also  find  Abiel  beside  EHah  Lastly,  the  analogy  of 
wot  (Jeremiah),  wpirr  (Hezekiah).  etc..  favours  the 
theory  that  the  names  before  us  contain  utterances 
respecting  the  relation  of  a  deity  to  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  which  worships  him.  To  some  this 
may  appear  a  slight  argument ;  hut  to  the  writer  it  has 
long  been  an  influential  consideration.  An  argument 
on  the  opposite  side  offered  by  Boscawcn  and  Hommel 
will  be  considered  later  (see  §  5). 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  appreciate,  or  even  to  under- 
stand, the  conception  which  underlies  compound  names 
_  ...       of  this  class.     The  representation  of  a 
igi.OUl  god  as  the  father  of  a  tribe  or  clan  may 
"         be  less  repulsive  to  us  than  the  representa- 
tion of  him  as  a  brother  or  as  some  other  kinsman. 
Even  a  prophet  does  not  object  to  the  expression  '  sons 
of  the  liv.ng  God  '  (  Hos.  1 10  [2i]  .  set:  the  commentators) ; 
but  nny  one  can  see  that  to  substitute  some  other  relation 

I  Ran  in  ancient  Arabic  (see  Xamks,  f  45). 
1  kv  n  if  in  modern  Ar.  aim  is  so  used  of  a  woman  (see 
Nami-s,  f  45.  third  mite). 

*  Tin*  MNM  tliat  the  connective  J  is  not  pronominal  (see 
below,  (  3). 

*  The  same  principle  will  apply  toother compounds  containing, 
instead  of  a  term  of  kinship,  a  title,  e.r.,  as  in  MflchizedeK 
(?.?'.),  Adonijah.  etc.,  or  a  concrete  noun,  as  in  UnlAM. 

to 
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for  sonship  would  in  such  ■  context  he  impossible. 
Names  in  Abi-.  Ammi-,  etc..  arc,  in  fact,  of  primitive 
origin,  and  must  be  explained  in  connection  with 
primitive  ideas  of  the  kinship  of  gods  and  men  (see 
WKS  A*.**  Led  at.  Names  like  Ahijah,  Ahinoam, 
etc. .  imply  a  time  when  the  god  was  regarded  as  brother. 
The  question  then  arises,  May  we  take  'brother'  in  a 
wide  sense  as  kinsman  ?  or  did  such  formations  descend 
from  a  remote  age  when  society  was  polvandrous? 
Strabo  (l'S4l  wrote  of  a  polyaiidrous  society  in  Arabia 
Felix  that  'all  are  brothers  of* all.'  and  Robertson  Smith 
[Kim,  167 /  )  was  of  opinion  that  far  back  in  the  social 
development  of  Hebrew  life  lay  a  form  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Hebrews  when 
in  this  stage  conceived  themselves  to  be  related  to  a 
male  deity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  other  form 
than  brotherhood  such  relationship  could  be  conceived. 
Of  course,  if  names  expressing  this  conception  were 
retained  in  later  ages,  they  would  receive  a  vaguer  and 
satisfactory  meaning,  such  as  '  YahvvO  is  a  kins- 
'  or  •  protector. ' ' 
I«istly,  to  supplement  the  Hebraistic  arguments  in  §  3, 
we  must  brierty  consider  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
explanation  '  My  father  is  peace '  for 
Abishalom,  '  My  father  is  graeious- 
ncss"  for  Abinoam,  etc..  based  on 
early  Babylonian  and  S.  Arabian 
names.  Boscawen  (Migration  of  Abraham.  Victoria 
Institute,  Ian.  1 886)  long  ago  i*>inted  out  a  series  of 
primitive  Babylonian  names  such  as  llusu-ahisu.  '  his 
god  is  his  father.'  Ilusu-ibniNii,  '  his  god  made  him,' 
which,  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  Babylonian 
penitential  psalms,  indicate  a  sense  of  the  relation  of  a 
protective  god  not  merely  to  a  clan  but  to  a  person; 
and  Hommel.  in  the  interest  of  a  loo  fascinating  historical 
theory,  has  more  recently  given  similar  lists  [A JIT 
71  ff  ■  to  whi<  h  he  h  ls  added  .1  catal'  gue  of  S.  Arabian 
names  (ib.  83,  85/)  compounded  with  Hi,  abi,  where 
these  elements  appear  to  m.-an  1  my  God,'  '  my  father.' 
etc.  The  present  writer,  however,  must  confess  that, 
though  aware  of  the  names  collected  by  Boscawen,  he 
has  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment Of  Isr.iclitish  thought  and  society  is  entirely  adverse 
to  the  view  that  the  relation  of  the  deity  described  by 
abi,  ahi,  etc.,  was  primarily  to  the  individual.  This  is  a 
question  of  historical  method — on  which  no  compromise 
is  possible — and  not  of  Assvrmlogy.  Wc  cannot  argue 
that  because  the  Babylonians,  even  in  remote  ages,  lure 
names  which  imply  a  tendency  to  individualistic  religion, 
the  Israelites  also — who,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  were 
much  less  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  culture  than  the  early 
Babylonians — had  a  similar  tendency,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  it  in  their  names.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  use 
these  Babylonian  and  S.  Arabian  names,  not  as  suggest* 
ing  a  theory  to  be  followed  in  interpreting  Isrnelitish 
natn<-s,  but  as  monuments  of  early  attainments  of 
Semitic  races  which  foreshadow  those  of  the  choicest 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  at  a  much  more  recent  period. 
The  value  of  these  names  for  explaining  the  formation 
of  Hebrew  proper  names  may  be  comparatively  slight  ; 
but  they  suggest  the  idea  that  it  was  only  the  want  of 
the  higher  spiritual  prophecy  (as  known  in  Israel),  as  a 
teaching  and  purifying  agent,  and  of  somewhat  different 
historical  circumstances,  which  prevented  the  Baby- 
lonians from  rivalling  the  attainments  in  spiritual 
religion  of  the  later  Jewish  church.  T.  K.  C. 

ABIA  (n»3K).  RV  Abijah.  For  iCh.3.o  Mt.  1  7 
sec  Abijah,  i  ;  for  l-k.  1  si.  ibiJ.,  6. 

ART  ATT,  an  Fnglish  variant  of  Abijah  {q.v. )  in  AV 
of  1  S.ira.  S3  1  Ch.  2*4  6 etfcj]  78,  corrected  in  RV 
to  the  more  usual  form,  except  in  1  Ch.  2 74618(13]. 

ABIALBON.  the  Arhathitc  pnS")»n  j^JTOK.  §  4. 

1  Cp  Barton,  '  Kinship  of  gods  and  men  among  the  ancient 
Semites,'  JUL  xv.  168^.,  especially  179^.  ('96), 

II 


[taaIaBiha  Y'OC  toy  APaBojOaiOY  [BJ.  aciCABojn 
o  &pu>Bu>8ci&c  [A],  [taAc]aBihc  o  capaiBaBi 
[L]|.  a  S.  StSji,  the  name  of  one  of  David's  •thirty.' 
should  in  all  probability  be  '  Abibaal  a  man  of  Belh- 

arabuh"  (so  Bu.,  and  partly  Klo.  and  Ki. ),  the  al  (Jg\ 

in  Abi-albon  being  a  relic  of  llaal  (^53).  and  the  linal 
syllable  bon  a  corruption  of  Dtth  (JV3,I.  €>nL.  it  is 
true,  agrees  with    1  Ch.  11  32  ('nxipji  ,  aptt)\  i 

fapapcuOOi  [  B],  a.  6  yapap<0  [H],  a.  6  aapa^eOn  [A], 
o.  6  apapafa  [I.])  m  supporting  the  name  A  hi  el  (see 
Dr.  TBS  3831  |  but  we  know  that  early  names  of 
persons  contained  the  name  baa/  as  a  title  of  Yahwe 
where  later  writers  would  have  preferred  to  see  tl  (see 

Bceuada),  t.  k.  c 

ABIASAPH  I^D^X.  §  44  :  '  the  (divine)  father 
gathers '  or  '  removes '  or  [if  the  X  be  not  original,  see 
below]  'adds'  [cp  the  popular  etymologies  of  JOSEPH], 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  P  and  the  Chronicler  adopted 
an  ancient  name  indeed  [Gray.  HPS  344].  but  under- 
stood it  in  the  sense  '  father  of  Asaph  1  [OT/C*  304  n.  ] ; 
ABlACAP  (BJ.  -CAd>  [FLJ),  Ex.o=,,  [PJ.  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Korah.  i.e.  cponym  of  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Korahite  guild  of  Lcvites,  see  Asaph. 
3  In  1  Ch.  6  J.*  [  •'  ]  1  npiaOap  [  H],  -a<ra0  [AL],  ,1, 1  -  , 
[su\Abiasaf>h).  637["](a/*<a<r(M>[BA].  -o<ra0[B--<"d->,~ 
LI  Aaflttf i  Abiasafh).  9i9(a/9»(uro«.[BAL],  A^s/, 


A'.tph)  the  name  occurs  also,  without  consonantal  *  as 
Em  asaph.  p(c-3j«  (Samar.  text  omits  k  in  Fx.  614).  which 
name  ought  to  be  read  for  that  of  Asaph  also  in  1  Ch 
26.  af)ttK7a<pap[li),aaa^[AL}.  a-bcu,  Aupk). 

ABIATHAR  (TTTM*,  §  44.  »'•'-.  '  *c  (divine)  father 
is  pre-eminent';  cp  ITHSEAM ;  aBiaOaP  [BMAL] ; 
in  iCh.  18 16.  ftBiCAOep  [K*]:  aBiaBapoc  J«s.  [Ant. 
vi.  lib]!,  the  son  of  Ahimelech  and  descendant  of  Eli  ; 
the  priestly  guild  or  clan  to  which  he  belonged  seems  to 
have  claimed  to  trace  back  its  origin  through  Phinchas 
and  I'.liezer  to  Moses,  who,  in  the  early  tradition  (Ex. 
S'ij.  V.).  guards  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  and  delivers 
his  oracles.  It  was  Abiathar's  father,  Ahimelech.  who 
officiated  as  chief  priest  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  when 
David  came  thither,  fleeing  from  the  jealous  fury  of 
Saul.  Having  no  other  bread  at  hand,  Ahimelech  gave 
the  fugitives  the  holy  loaves  from  the  sanctuary.  One 
of  the  royal  couriers,  however  (see  1  S.  21 7  |S],  with  Dr.'s 
note),  saw  the  act,  and  betrayed  Ahimelech  to  Saul, 
who  forthwith  put  the  priests  to  death.  No  lei 
eighty-five  (according  to  MT) 1  fell  by  Docg's 
and  of  the  whole  number  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  1  S.  2*2 15  that  David 
had  before  this  contracted  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Eli,  and  wc  can  readily  believe  that, 
just  as  Samuel  marked  out  Saul  as  the  destined  leader 
of  Israel,  so  the  priests  at  Nob,  noting  the  tendency 
of  the  king  to  melancholy  madness,  and  his  inability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  selected 
David  as  the  future  king  and  gave  a  religious 
sanction  to  his  prospective  claims  (cp  David,  §  3). 
Certain  it  is  that  the  massacre  of  the  priests  al  Nob  told 
strongly  in  Dtvid's  favour.  The  odium  of  sacrilegious 
slaughter  clung  to  Saul,  while  David  won  the  prestige  of 
close  friendship  with  a  great  priestly  house.  Henceforth 
David  was  the  patron  of  Abiathar,  and  Abiathar  was 
bound  fast  to  the  interests  of  David—'  Abide  thou  with 
me.'  said  the  warrior  to  the  priest,  'for  he  that  scekcth 
my  life  seeketh  thy  life'  (1  S.22a3>.  Moreover. 
Abiathar  carried  the  ephod  or  sacred  image  into  the 
camp  of  David  :  it  was  in  the  presence  of  this  image 
that  the  lot  was  cast  and  answers  were  obtained  from 
Yahwe  :  nor  does  it  need  much  imagination  to  under- 
stand the  strength  infused  into  David's  band  by  the 
confidence  that  they  enjoyed  supernatural  direction  in 
>  See  David,  f  3  n. 
ta 
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their  perplexities.  Abiathar  was  faithful  to  David 
through  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  with  the 
vinction  of  the  sacred  oracle  that  David  settled  at 
Hebron  and  became  king  of  Judah  (a  S.  2  1-3),  anrl  it  was 
Abiathar  who  carried  the  ark.  that  palladium  of  Israel, 
which  David  used  to  consecrate  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
hi-,  unitt'd  kingdom  ( 1  K.  2  .*>>.  Atnath.tr  maintained  his 
sacerdotal  dignity  amidst  the  splendour  of  the  new 
court,  though  later  (we  do  not  know  when)  others  were 
added  to  the  list  of  the  royal  chaplains — viz.,  Zadok.  of 
whose  origin  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  Ira, 
from  the  Manassite  clan  of  Jair,1 — while  Itoviti  s  sons 
also  officiated  as  priests  (aS.  W17/.  20v'j).  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  both  continued  faithful  to  their  master 
during  Absalom*!  revolt,  and  by  means  of  their  sons 

conveyed  secret  intelligence  to  the  king  after  he  had  left 
the  city. 

When  David  was  near  his  end.  Abiathar  along  with 
Jonb  supported  the  claim  of  Adonijah  to  the  throne, 
and  consequently  incurred  the  enmity  of  Solomon,  the 
younger  but  successful  aspirant.  Solomon  spared  Abi- 
athar s  life,  remembering  how  long  and  how  faithfully 
he  had  served  David.  Hut  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  to  Analhoth.  his  native  place,  and  Zadok.  who 
had  chosen  the  winning  side,  became  chief  priest  in  his 
stead.  To  the  men  of  the  time,  or  even  long  after  the 
time  at  which  it  happened,  such  a  proceeding  needed  no 
explanation.  It  was  quite  in  order  that  the  king  should 
place  or  displace  the  priests  at  the  royal  sanctuary.  Hut 
in  a  later  age  the  writer  of  1  S.  237-30,3  who  lived  after 
the  publication  of  D,  did  not  think  it  so  light  a  matter 
that  the  house  of  Eli  should  lie  deprived,  at  a  monarch's 
artur.iry  bidding,  of  the  priesthood  which  they  had 
held  by  immemorial  right.  Therefore,  he  attributes  the 
forfeiture  to  the  guilt  of  Eli's  sons.  A  '  man  of  <iod.' 
he  says,  had  told  Eli  himself  of  the  punishment  waiting 
for  his  descendants,  and  had  announced  Yahwc's  purjtosc 
to  substitute  another  priestly  line  which  was  to  officiate 
before  ( iod's  '  anointed  '■ — i.e. ,  in  the  royal  presence.  A 
late  gloss  inserted  in  1  K.2*7  calls  attention  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction. 

A  special  point  which  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  a  S.  817  [MT  ©i'al  and 
Vg  ]  and  1  Ch.  18«6  [i*.  and  Pesh. ;  MT.  however, 
read.iig  AniMEI.ECHj.  instead  of  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech 
it  is  Ahimelech  b.  Abiathar  that  is  mentioned  as  priest 
along  with  Zadok.  In  1  Ch.  246ji  as  well,  MT  has 
this  reading,  in  v.  6  also  I'csh.  —except  thi»t  O** 

reads  viol  ;  in  v.  j  these  versions  all  read  '  Ahimelech  of 
the  sons  of  Ilhamar.'  while  in  r.  31  MT©"*L  Vg.  omit 
the  phrase  '  b.  Abiathar.  and  I'esh.  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  confusion  is  due  to 
an  earlv  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that  in  a  S.  817 
we  should  read  with  the  Pesh.  -  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech ' 
(so  The.  ad  lot.  ;  friudissin,  A  T  Prieittrtkum,  195  ; 
Dr.  ad  loe. ).  The  Chronicler,  however,  must  have  had 
aS  817  l>efore  him  in  its  present  corrupt  form.  In 
Mk.  2it>.  by  a  similar  confusion,  David  is  said  to  have 
gone  into  the  house  of  God  and  received  the  shew- 
bread  'when  Abiathar  was  high-priest.'  In  reporting 
our  Lord's  words  the  evangelist  has  confused  Abiathar 
with  Ahimelech,  a  mistake  into  which  he  was  led  by  the 
constant  association  of  David's  name  with  that  of 
Abiathar.  Suggestions  made  to  evade  thcdifficulty — e.g. . 
that  father  and  son  each  bore  the  same  double  name,  or 
that  Abiathar  officiated  during  his  father's  lifetime  and 
in  his  father's  stead — are  interesting  when  we  remember 
the  great  names  which  have  supported  them,  but  are 
manifestly  baseless  (see  ZADOK,  1 1.   See  Bu.  A  iSa  105/ 

W.  K-  A. 

ABIB  i.e.,  •  [month  of]  young  cars  of  barley  '). 

See  Month.      a,  5. 

1  s*e.  however.  I»a.  1,  where  a  Itirlahite  origin  i»  wggcited. 

1  The  section  in  its  [.resent  fi.rm  is  from  llic  sthool  uf  the 
r>eul«runomist.  Hut  ihe  expression  '  walk  before  my  anointed ' 
p»o»e»  conclusively  that  there  is  an  older  substratum. 

«3 


I     ABIDA,  and  (AV  in  Gen.)  Abidah  I1TV3K.  §  44, 

'  'the  idivine)  father  knoueth'?  cp  Eliada,  Bccliada, 
Jeh..iada;  aBUJiAa  |BAL).  &Btp&  [AZJJ,  aBia  [E], 
aBiaAa  ;  ASil'.i),  one  of  the  five  '  sons  '  of  Midian, 
and  grandson  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  25 4 
t  Ch.  I  a\\.  Unexplained,  as  yet,  except  that  the  same 
name  occurs  in  Sab.  inscriptions  ( jrr;*,  cp  also  smjtv, 
Hal.  192.  aoa,  etc  I. 

ABIDAN  trj^.  §  44.  **he  (divine)  father  is  judge' ; 
cp  Daniel;  aB[c!i&&n  [HAL];  AMDAX),  chief  of 
Benjamin  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Nu.  1  ■■  2«  76o6$ 
10  24+).  On  the  age  of  the  name  see  tirav.  HI'S' 
aoj.  344.  Possibly  P  had  a  consciousness  that  -dan 
was  archaic  (cp  D\N,  $  1 ).  and  therefore  suitable  in 
the  name  of  a  trih.il  chief  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
To  infer  with  llomniel  (AHT  298-301  I  from  such  a 
name  as  Abidan  that  Ps  record  is  itself  ancient,  is  critic- 
ally unjustifiable.  P  also  gives  the  names  SftAPHAT  and 
Si  II  HIT  AN,  winch  are  scarcely  archaic. 

ABIEL  |^P3N.  4.  44.  God  is  father'  (of  the 
clan?i;  aB[c]ihA  [HAL]  ;  abiil). 

1.  l  ather  of  Ner  and  Kish  ( 1 S.  9i.  also  14  31+, 
■i)p  [B]) ;  sec  AHNER. 

a.  One  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (iCb.  IIjj); 
see  AMALBON, 

ABIEZEB,  AV Abi-ewr §  44.  'the (divine) 

father  is  help,'  cp  Ahiezcr ;  ABlCZCp  [BAL]:  Judg. 

6  34  etc.  I. 

1.  The  clan  from  which  Gideon  sprang  belonged  to 
the  Gilcaditc  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  In 
Gideon's  time  its  scat  was  at  Ophrah  1  Judg.  ti -'•  I.  an 
unidentified  site,  but  apparently  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan.  It  is  probable  that  the  hist  settlements  uf  the 
M.massites  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river,  but  the  date  at 
which  their  conquests  were  extended  to  the  eastward  is 
not  known  (Josh.  17a  irj"«  [B],  ajXttftp  [A],  apitftp 
[I.];  Judg.61124).  In  Nu.  2630  the  name  Abiczcr 
appears,  not  as  in  the  parallel  1  Ch.  "18.  but  in  an 
abbreviated  form  as  Ikzkk  (-iijth.  AV  Jek/kr,  *x«t<P 
[BAL]),    and   the  gentilie  as    IEZERITE  (— irj^-at,  AV 

j  JKEZERITB,  6  oxirj"rif>»«  [B],  -J*p» [AL]).     in  1  Ch. 

7  •  8  Abiexer  finds  a  place  in  the  Manassite  genealogy  as 
;  son  of  Hammolecheth  the  .sister  of  Machir  b.  Manasseh. 

'  The  patronymic  Aiii-ezkite  AV,  Abik/kitk  KV  (-an 
,   "35^5)1  occurs  m  JU^K  8"  M  (irarpoi  Toe  «r6oti  [B]  ;  w. 

afittfa.  x.  t.  it{fn  [A];  w.{t.)  «fp<«  [I.])  and  (perhaps 

as  a  gloss,  see  Moore,  ad  ttC.)  832  [afiitaS/H  [BJ,  irpi 

afiufpti  [A],  rarp6t  o.  [I.]). 

a.  Of  Anathuth.  one  of  David's  heroes  (a  S.  23  17, 

aputfrp  [B]  ;  1  Ch.  11  28  27i*t).       DAVID,  §  II  (a)  1 

ABIGAIL  (usually  but  ^DK  in  1  S.25.8 

Kt..and$T3i«  in  1  S.26rj.  a  S.  3 3  Kt  ,  and  [so  RV 
AbigalJ  in  17  *s  ;  and,  perhaps  with  *  and  3  transposed, 

^33K  in  1  S.  25336  ;  possibly  wc  should  point  § 

45 ;  so  oftenest  "^V^*3/.  sometimes  k^>!  ;  cp 
BDB  /.ex.  s.v.;  ABTcJir&tA  [BAL].  but  in  1  S  25  3 
aBiraia  [A]i  meaning  uncertain;  '  Abi '  is  a  divine 
title  (see  Names,  S  44.  and  cp  HPS'  ?j,  85). 

1.  Wife  of  NAVAL  (y.v. ).  and,  after  his  death,  of 
David  ( 1  S.  2.r> \.  Her  tactful  speech  against  the  causeless 
[  sheddingof  bloorl(  1 S.  25  22-31  lis  noteworthy  for  the  history 
of  Israelitisb  morality.  Like  Ahinoam,  she  accompanied 
David  to  (lath  and  Ziklng,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Amalekites  but  was  recovcretl  by  Davxl  ( 1  S.  27  3  30 5  18). 
While  at  Hebron  she  tjorc  David  a  son  (see  DANIEL,  4). 

3.  A  sister  of  David,  vvho  married  Jethcr  or  Ithra. 
and  became  the  mother  of  Amasa,  a  S.  17  35  (sec  above). 
1  Ch.  2 16>  17.    In  MT  of  the  former  passage,  her  father 

I  B  omits  Abigail  in  v.  16.  and  BA  read  iUktf,  for  U.A4W 
of  L 
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is  called  Nahash  (an  error  also  found  in  €lB\  and 
clearly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  that  name  in  v. »?  ; 
©'  gives  the  correct  reading.  *  Jesse, '  naaai).  and  her 
husband  is  called  'the  Israelite'  (so  MT;  «T/xtT)\nrni 

[BJ,  i«\  itn»( ).  which,  however,  scrms  to  he  a  corrup- 
tion from  'the  Jezreelite'  (» fpaT/Xirift  [LJ,  de  iesratli 
[ed.  Rom  ],  dr  Hieireli  [cod.  Ami.u  ]),  just  as  1  Ahinoam 
tlie  Jezrcehtcss '  (i  becomes  in  B  ax"raau  V 

i<ffMJf\tins.  It  is  true,  in  i  Ch  I.e.  Jclhcr  is  called 
•the  Ishmaelitc'  («r>ia>j\(f)irijt  [BA],  n  make  lilts),  but 
thi>  is  plainly  a  conjectural  emendation  of  •  the  Israelite ' 
1 1,  indeed  has  iepa. ;  Pesh.  om. ).  In  a  .S.  1 7  *s  die  same 
emendation  appears  in  ©*  (<cr/ua. ).  David  s  sister  was 
not  likely  to  marry  an  Ishmaelitc.  Hcyse  wonders 
to  what  town  Jerome's  reading  can  refer.  We  can  easily 
answer  the  question.  It  was  the  Jeirecl  situated  in  Judah 
(Josh.  1I> from  which  not  only  David's  brother-in-law 
but  also  his  first  wife  Ahinoam  probably  came  (so  Marq. 
Fund.  94  ;  see  JEZKKCL,  i.  a).  T.  K.  C. 

ABIGAL  l^'aS).  a  S.  17 »5  RVt.    See  ABIGAIL,  a. 

abihajl  (^rraK,  §  45,  '  the  (divine)  father  is 

strength, '  cp  Sab  ^TOK  and  the  S,  Arabian  woman's 
name,  Ili-hail  [Hommel.  AIIT  320]  ;  written  ^H'SK 
[Gi.  Ba.]  in  a  and  4  ;  Hommel  [in  the  Ehers  Festschrift. 
39;  cp  AHT  320]  compares  the  same  name  [with  D] 
in  S.  Arabian  inscriptions  from  Ghazxat  (Gaza);  but 

is  supported   by  © ;    A.B[e]iv*.iA  [BALJ 

^  ABIHAIEL,  AH/HAIL). 

i.  Father  of  ZURIEL  (Nu.  335+.  o^xato1  [F]). 

a.  Wife  of  Abishur  the  Jerahmeclite  (1  Ch.  2?gt 
»*.V3it  [Gi.  Bit.  ] ;  a^e.xo.a  »  [B].  aA-y.  [A],  afa\  [I.])- 

3.  A  Gaditc  |t  Ch.  5Mf.  o^Cix^a  [HA],  a.iir,\ 

4.  Daughter  of  Kliab,  David's  brother,  and  wife  of 
RehoW>.im  (2  Ch.  11  iBt,  l,\T2K  [Gi.  Ba.].  Paiav  [B].  o,9. 
[Ifb.  .id],  afraia\  [A],  toO  Tarp^j  atVoO  [I.,  who 
reads  sk'Sk  nWaS  \mm% 

5.  Father  of  Esther,  whose  name  however  is  given 
as  Aminadab  hv  <P»  lEsth.  2 15  9»9t,  ati[f]ii>aSa^ 
[BKAL*].  and  -8a»  [{<])• 

ABIHTJ  (tWV3N.  §  44.  -  my  father  is  he ' ;  &BioyA 

[HAL],  '  t-  amhcp,'1  &B1COYP  [A  in  Ex.  6*3].  ab/c). 

Sec  Nadav  and  Awru. 

ABIEUD  n-in'3N.  §  45,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
glory,'  a  name  probably  appearing  in  contracted  form 
in  Fin  n  'y.r.  i.  and  it.],  cp  Ammihud,  Ishhod,  as 
also  Tin  '3X  [.lil  kid],  an  almost  certain  correction  of 
UTSX  [F.V  -  everlasting  father  ]  in  Is.  05.  which,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  treated  as  an  Arabic  iunvi.  '  father  of 
glory"  [Che.  'Isaiah.'  in  SHOT],  ABioyA*  [BAL] : 
io^'  :  amcd).  a  Benjamitc  (1  Ch.  8  jt). 

ABU  AH  (*n»3K.  n»3K.  §  44.  'Yah**  is  father'; 
on  names  ending  in  IT.  iHj.  sec  Names.  §  34 ;  &B[e]iA 
[BAL]). 

1.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  a  'daughter  of  Absalom' 
(see  Maacah,  3),  and  for  three  years  king  of  Judah 
(somewhere  about  900  B.C.  ;  sec  Ciikonoi.ouy,  § 
32).  The  writer  of  the  'epitome'  in  Kings  (see  Dr. 
Introd.  1781  only  tells  us  (1  K.  1 5 «-s  7) 4  that  he  con- 
tinued his  father's  war  against  Israel,  and  that  he 

1  A  mere  scribal  error,  A  for  A  ;  so  invariably  in  the  case  of 

Al.it  Ml. 

»  Yet  BA  have  a&tav  (i.e.  w;k)  S  'imes  fur  Abijam.  See 
Apii.iah,  1  end. 

s  In  ihi*  name  it  regularly  substituted  for  Abihu  of 

MT  exc.  K«.»»?t  I A  I.    Src  Annie. 

«  According  10  Kin.  ■  K.  \!>\f.  should  run  thut,  'Bwim 
David  lud  done  lint  which  wa»  ripht  ...  all  the  days  of  his 
life.'  From  'all  the  days  of  hit  life'  to  'At.iiam  (to  rr;n1  in 
accordance  with  the  correct  ion  in  r».7)aml  Jerol.-«im '  it  prohahly 
a  late  gt<>«  from  the  margin.  The  notice  respectiiitj  the  war 
between  Al.ii.ih  and  RehoW  am  teems  to  be  derived  from  »  Ch. 
13.-,  where  alone  it  it  in  point. 


•  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father ; '  and.  since  the  first 
of  these  notices  is  very  possibly  due  to  an  interpolator, 
we  may  conhnc  our  attention  to  the  second.  Why 
then  does  the  epitomist  lake  this  unfavourable  view  of 
Abijah?  As  Stade  points  out,  he  must  have  read  in 
,  the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  statements  respecting 
this  king  which,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  Ins 
later  day,  involved  impiety,  such  as  that  Abijah, 
unlike  his  son  Asa,  tolerated  foreign  worships.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  13)  draws 
ft  highly  edifying  portrait  of  Abijah,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  delivering  an  earnest  address  to  [erolx>am's 
army  (for  '  there  was  war  lictween  Abijah  and  Jerol>oani  ') 
on  the  sin  of  rebellion  and  schism,  and  as  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  the  Israelites,  because  he  and  his 
people  •  relied  on  Yah  we  the  God  of  their  fathers." 
This,  however,  is  a  late  Midrash.  and  has  no  historical 
value.  'Ihc  Chronicler  (or  his  authority)  wished  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  true  ritual,  and  did  this  by 
introducing  an  artificial  episode  into  an  empty  reign. 
Cp  Bennett.  Ckron.  326^    (I'esh.  always  ;  Jos. 

aftat :  in  1  K.  14w  15»^.  MT  has  live  times  the 
corrupt  reading  c;:h  Abijam,1  a/Sto!'"  [BA],  -ta  [LJ.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime.*  The  account  of  his  illness  is  given 
in  1  K.H1-1B  (MT  <5A).  and  in  another  recension  in 
immediately  after  the  narrative  of  Jerolxnm's 
return  from  Egypt  on  the  death  of  Solomon  13  K.  12  ji  g^rT 
[Swete],  13 1-13  [1,]).  If  we  accept  the  former  version  as 
original,  we  are  bound  to  bring  it  down  to  the  age  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  Dt. .  for  the  prophecy  in  1  K. 
1-1 7-16  is  in  tone  and  phraseology  closely  akin  to  similar 
predictions  in  I61-4.  21  »o-i4.  a  K.97-«o.  the  Dculero- 
nomistic  affinities  of  which  are  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  simplify  the  narrative  without  violence.  The 
©1,L  version,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  without  arbitrari- 
ness, be  brought  into  .1  simple  and  very  natural  form. 
Jeroboam  is  noi  yet  king.  His  wife,  not  being  queen, 
has  no  occasion  to  disguise  herself,  and  Ahijah  simply 
predicts  the  death  of  the  sick  child,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  required  this  punish- 
ment. The  writers  who  supplemented  and  expanded 
the  older  narrative  were  men  of  Judah  ;  the  original 
story,  however,  is  presumably  Israclitish.  (See  Kue. 
fCinl.  35;  St.  Ol'Ii.  350  n.  ;  Wi.  ATUnters.  12  Jf.) 
Cp  Jkhoboam,  t. 

V  A  Benjamile,  1  Ch.  7  81  (AV  Amah  ;  afiiovi  [It],  -ov  [Ml. 

4.  W^fe  of  Heiron,  1  Ch. »«t  (EV  Auiam). 

^  Son  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  iS.  8j  (AV  Am  ah  ;  nfli/wi 
[LJX  tCh.e*l  [t3)f  (EV  Amah). 

6.  The  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courtet  of  Pnu.s  r*  (y*.r.)  - 
that  to  which  Zerhariah,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged, 
1  Ch.  -1\  10  (AV  Ahijah):  U.  1  5t  (AV  AbiaX 

7.  Mother  of  King  He»eki»h,  a  Ch.  29  1.    Sec  Am. 

8.  I'nc^t  in  Zerubhabel't  band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  |  h  ■  ,1,  Neh.  IS  4 

I )  %  17  (B  om.  tf.]) ;  perhap«-No.  6. 
o.  Manly  ugnatory- 10  the  covenant  (tec  Em  A,  i.  |  ;),  Neh.  10 
7  181.  T.  K.  C— W.  k.  A. 

ABIJAM  (D,»3t<).  1  K.  14  /.f    See  Abijah.  i. 

ABILENE  (aBciahnh  [BA  ;  W.  and  H.].  &BiA. 
[K 1 ;  1  i.  ]),  given  in  Lit  :5 1  as  the  tctrarchy  of  Lysani.is. 
at  the  time  when  Christ's  ministry  began,  was  a  territory 
round  Abila  (aBiAa).  a  town  of  some  importance  in 
Antilibanus,  and  known  to  both  Josephus  and  Ptolemy 
as  Abila  of  Lysanias  ("A.  i  AuroWou).  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name,  especially  Abila  of  the 
DrXAPOUS  (?.t-.).  The  Antonlne  and  Peutinger 
Itineranes  place  it  18  R.  m.  from  Damascus  on  the  way 
to  Heliopolis  or  Baalbek,  which  agTecs  with  that  portion 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Abana  in  which  the  present  village, 
Silk  Wfldy  Barada.  lies.  Not  only  arc  there  remains  of 
a  large  temple  on  the  precipitous  heights  to  the  E.  of 
this  village,  with  ancient  aqueducts  and  a  Roman  road, 

>  It  is  defended,  however,  by  JaMrow,  JUL  xiii.  1 14  ('94). 
s  i.r.  Wfll,  sec  Amiro. 

a  J..,ePhus  calk  this  *on  'Ofii^  {Ant.  via.  11). 
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tombs  and  other  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  records 
the  making  of  the  road  by  1  a  freedman  of  l.ysanias  the 
tetrarch,'  and  another  its  re|»air  'at  the  expense  of  the 
Athenians.'  Moreover,  a  Moslem  legend  places  on  the 
temple  height  the  tomb  of  Abel  or  Ncbi  Habtt.  doubtless 
a  confused  memory  of  the  ancient  name  of  Abila,  which 
probably  meant  'meadow'  (cp  ABEL,  Abf.L-Bktii- 
MAACHAH)  The  place  was  in  fact,  still  called  Afol  es- 
Siii  by  Arabic  geographers  (Yakut.  1  57  ;  A/ardsi',  1  4). 
The  site  is.  therefore,  certain  (cp.  Rob.  /./M'478^  and 
Porter.  Fizt  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  261  f.,  where  there 
is  a  plan  of  the  gorge).  On  the  political  relations  of 
Abilene,  sec  LySANIAS.  <j.  a.  s. 

ABIMAEL  (!>KD'2K.  'God  is  a  father.'  cp  Sab. 

name  ~u"u"iy03N.  *a  father  is  'Attar'  [irCT],  Hal. 
Mil.;  ZD.\l<i,  xxxvii.  18  ['83',  and  see  JKKAHMKKL.  in. 
>  ;  ,\Sl  v\£ri\  I  AI/j  ;  B  oni.  or  wanting),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  10a8;  a3i  v\c\chA  [K];  iCh.  laaf. 
-A\C€lA  [I.])-  Tribal  connection  uncertain,  but  see 
GLisrr,  i>ktii*.  ii.  426. 

ABIMELECH  (iji&Stf  ;  AB[e]iMe\ev  [BAL],  -Ae* 
[B*  Judg.  9a8],  i.e..  most  probably,  '  Melech  (Milk),  the 
divine  kinff,  is  father. '  Abimilki  and  Ahinitlki  occur  as 
names  of  princes  of  Arvad  in  the  Annals  of  Asurtmnipal 
(AVfii.  17a  /.(;  the  former  name,  which  is  evidently 
Cniaanitish,  also  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  governor  of 
l  yre  in  the  Amarna  tablets. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  GF.RAR  (see  below),  Gen. 
26 1  7-1116.  who.  according  to  a  folk-story  in  J,  took 
k-  bekah  to  be  Isaac's  sister,  and  reproved  Isaac  for 
hiving  caused  this  mistake,  and  so  very  nearly  brought 
guilt  upon  the  Philistines.  The  wine  tradition  is 
preserved  in  fcl  (On.  20),  but  without  the  anachronistic 
r< ■■ferencc  to  the  Philistines.  The  persons  concerned  arc 
Abimelech.  king  of  Gcrar,  Abraham,  and  Sarah.  The 
detail*  are  here  much  fuller,  and  the  differences  from  J's 
narrative  are  striking.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
Hunk  that  the  narrative  of  K  in  its  original  form  made 
no  mention  of  Gerar.  In  this  case  the  principality  of 
Abimelech  was  described  by  K  simply  as  lwing  1  Ijetween 
Kadesh  and  Shur '  (omitting  the  following  words).  In 
J's  account  (Gen.  26)  there  are  traces  of  a  confusion 
between  two  Gerars.  the  more  southerly  of  which  (the 
true  seat  of  Abimelech's  principality)  was  prolmbly  in 
the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  (for  particulars  on  this 
region  sec  Mizraim.  §  1  \b\\.  J's  account  also  refers 
to  disputes  betw  een  the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  and  those 
of  Isaac  about  wells,  which  were  terminated  by  a  covenant 
between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  26  17 
19-33).  The  Elohistic  form  of  this  tradition  passes  lightly 
over  the  disputes,  and  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  deference 
shown  to  Abraham  by  Abimelech  when  the  oaths  of 
friendship  were  exchanged.  The  scene  of  the  treaty  is, 
as  in  J,  Beersheba  (Gen.  21  n-^a).  On  Ps.  84.  title, 
see  Achisii.  T.  K.  c 

2.  Son  of  Jerubbaal  (Gideon).  His  history,  as 
rcl.ited  in  Judg.  9.  is  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 

•  and  the  older  population  of  the  land  in  this  early 
period.  His  mother  was  a  Shechemite.  and  after  his 
father's  death  he  succeeded,  through  his  mother's 
kinsmen,  in  persuading  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of 
Shechcm  to  submit  to  his  rule  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
seventy  sons  of  Jerubbaal.  With  silver  from  the  temple- 
treasure  of  BAAL- BUt ITU  it/. v. )  he  hired  a  hand  of 
bra v c>$  and  slaughtered  his  brothers,  —  Jotham.  the 
youngest,  alone  escaping,— and  was  acclaimed  kmg  by 
the  people  of  SI  tec  Ue  111  and  Ik-th-tnil'o,  at  the  sacred 
tree  near  Shechem.  From  a  safe  height  on  Ml 
Ceririm,  Jotham  cried  in  the  cars  of  the  assembly  his 
fable  of  the  trees  who  went  about  to  make  them  a  king 
(see  Jotham.  1),  and  predicted  that  the  partners  in  the 
crime  against  Jcrtibliaal  s  house  would  destroy  each 

i  I? 


other,  a  prophecy  which  was  signally  fulfilled.  After 
a  short  time  (three  years,  v.  22),  the  Shechemites  rose 
against  Abimelech.  Of  the  way  in  which  this  came 

about,  and  of  Abimelech  s  vengeance,  the  chapter 
contains  two  accounts.  According  to  the  I  rst  of  these 
[ii:  aj-»s.  4»-45).  an  evil  spirit  from  Yahwc  sows  discord 
between  the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech.  who  takes  the 
city  by  a  stratagem  and  totally  destroys  it.  According 
to  the  other  account  (vr.  16-41 ).  the  insurrection  is 
fomented  by  a  certain  Gaal  b.  Obed  (sec  GAAL,  §  1 ), 

]  who  shrewdly  appeals  to  the  pnde  of  the  old  Shechemite 
aristocracy  against  the  Israelite  half-breed,  Abimelech.' 

:  Abimelech,  apprised  of  the  situation  by  Zebul,  his 
lieutenant  in  the  city,  marches  against  it ;  Gaal,  at  the 

I  head  of  the  Shechemites,  goes  out  to  meet  him,  but  is 
beaten  and  driven  back  into  the  city,  from  which  he, 

'  with  his  partizans,  is  expelled  by  Zebul  (on  this  episode, 

I  cp  Gaal).  Abimelech.  carrying  the  war  against  other 
places1  which  had  taken  port  111  the  revolt,  destroys 
Migdal-Shechem  {w.  46-49,  sequel  of  it.  41-451.  While 

I  leading  the  assault  upon  Thebei  he  is  mortally  hurt 
by  a  mill-stone  which  a  woman  throws  from  the  wall. 
To  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  dying  by  a 

I  woman's  hand,  he  calls  on  his  armour-bearer  to 
despatch  him  (if.  50-55  ;  cp  1  S.  31 4). 

Many  recent  scholars  gather  ftom  the  story  of 
Abimelech  that  Israel  was  already  feeling  its  way 
towards  a  stronger  and  more  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal,  it  is  said,  was  really  king  at  Ophrah, 
as  appears  from  Judg.  9  a  his  son  Abimelech  reigned 
not  only  over  the  Canaanites  of  Shechem.  but  over 
Israelites  also  (v.  $5).  A  short-lived  Manassite 
kingdom  thus  preceded  the  Bcnjamite  kingdom  of 
Saul  (We.,  St..  Ki>.  This  theory  rests,  however,  on 
very  insecure  foundations.  That  Jerubtwial  s  power 
descended,  if  Abimelech's  representation  is  true,  to  his 
seventy  sons  (9a).  not  to  one  chosen  successor  among 
them,  docs  not  prove  that  Jic  was  king,  but  rather  the 
Opposite,  Abimelech  was  king  of  Shechem,  to  whose 
t'nnaanitc  people  the  city-kingdom  was  a  familiar  form 
of  government  ;  that  he  ruled  in  that  name  over 
Israelite  towns  or  clans  is  not  intimated  in  the  narrative, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  Israelites  at  his  back  in  his  effort  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (955)  Cp 
GtDBOM.  G.  f.  M. 

3.  1  Ch.  18 16.  A  scribe's  error  for  AWMELECH. 
See  Ahiathar  (end). 

ABINADAB  (3"ir3K.  'my  father  apportions.'  sec 
Names,  §<5  44,  46,  or  'the  father  {i.e.,  god  of  the  clan) 
is  munificent/  cp  Jehonadab;  a.a\[£]in&A&B  [BNAJ. 
aBin.  [LJ. 

1.  David's  second  brother,  son  of  Jesse;  iS,  168 
17  13.  also  iCh .213  iafuv.  [L]|.    Sec  David,  §  1  (a). 

2.  Son  of  Saul,  slain  upon  Ml.  Gilboa,  according  to 
1  S.  31a.  The  name  Abinadab,  however,  is  not 
given  in  the  list  in  t  S.  14  49.  Theie  may  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  Jesse's  second  son  was  named  Abinadab.  So 
Marq.  Fund.  25  (iwfaSafi  [B] — i.e. ,  (oNAt)AB  [</.v.  3]). 
lCh.833  939;  alM>  iCh.lOa  {a^praSafi  [B  *•"•). 
aiur.  [L])> 

3.  Of  Kirjath-jcarim.  in  whose  house  the  ark  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  for  twenty  years  (iS.  7 1/.  a  S. 
63/  1  Ch.  137).    See  Ark.  §  5. 

4.  I  K  in,  see  ISi:N-AniN  ADAB. 

ABINER  D^SK).  1  s- 14 s°t-  AV  mE-    S"5  Ab.ner. 

»  JudR.  9  jE  :  '  Who  it  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that 
we  sh.uK!  Ik-  subject  to  him?  Were  ti.'t  the  *"n  of  JerubiMjil, 
anil  Zcbld  his  lieutenant,  subjects  "f  Hamor  (the  blue  1-1  "'I  of 
Shechem)?  Why  should  «v  be  subject  to  him?'  Vor  other 
interpretations  and  emendatiuus  of  this  much-vexed  verse,  s« 

Moow,  Judgei,  357. 

*  On  the  statement  (Judg.  0  72)  that  '  Abimelech  ruled  over 
Israel  three  years,'  see  Moore,  Judges,  153. 

*  Judg.  8aa/  is  considered  under  Glut  on.  Cp  also  Moore, 
/-.gri,  no/. 
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ABINOAM 

AEINOAM  <DJ?*3K.  §  45.  •  the  (divine)  father  is 
pleasantness,"  cp  Ahinoam.  F.Inaam  ;  aBUJinccm 
[HAL],  iaBin.  [A  in  Judg.  4  11] ;  AMINOMM),  father  of 
iUrak  (Judg.  46  12  .rn  lit)- 

ABIRAM  (tn*3M.  g  44 -«  e..  -the  Father  is  the 
High  One.'  cp  Abi',  NaMKC  with.  §  2;  aBeipwn 
[BA].  aBhp.  [L]  ;   <pj-,t}  ;  -*«M'u.v),  another  form  of 

Abu-ram.  which  (Abu-ramu)  is  a  well -attested  Baby- 
Ionian  and  Assyrian  name  (it  occur*.  t.g.t  in  a  contracl- 
tahtct  of  the  time  of  Abil-sm,  3324-2300  B.C.,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  cponym-canon  under  H.c.  677). 1  The 
second  clement  in  the  name  (  ram)  is  a  divine  title  (cp 
'Pa^oi  6  v^narot  0e6j.  Hcsych. ).  but  is  also  used,  in  the 
plur..  of  all  heavenly  beings  (Job  21m).  Parallel 
Hebrew  names  are  Ahi-ram,  Adoni-ram,  Jeho-ram, 
Malclu-ram  (see  also  Auk  am  1.  Ahiramu  is  the  name 
of  a  petty  Babylonian  king  under  Asur-nasir-pal,  and 
Malik-rammu  that  of  a  king  of  Edoro  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  ( COT i.  95.  281). 

1.  A  fellow  conspirator  of  Datiian  if. v.).  Nu.  16 
{alapu*  [A  once],  aptp.  [F  twice]  I  ;  Dt.  116  Ps.  106t7 
and  (AV  Abikon)  Ecclus.  40 18.  4  Mace.  2.7+ 
[VJ]l. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite.  who  died  when  I 
his  father  laid  the  foundation  of  Jericho  anew  ;    1  K. 
16.«+t  (amkam;  L  om.  verse),  cp  Josh.  6^5  0"AL. 
Sec  HlEU  t.  k.  c. 

ABIBON(DT3N),  Ecclus.  45 18+  A V.  See  Abikam,  i.  [ 
ABISEI  {ahissfi  etc. ),  4  Ksd.  1  if.    See  Abishua,  3. 
A  BIS  HAG  (JC"3K,  §45.  meaning  obscure  ;  aB€ICA 
[B],  ABlC&r  [A]-    CAK  [L]j   ^ as/.sag)  the 
Shunammite,  David's  concubine  (1  K,  1  1-4).  afterwards 
sought  in  marriage  {-njf-)  by  Auomjah,  i. 

ABISHAI  C&M.  §  45.  written  ^3X=  in  ,& 
10 10  and  always  [five  times]  in  Ch.,  where  moreover 
A  omits  final  t  ;  meaning  doubtful,  cp  Iesse,  Amasa. 
and  for  l-ag.'s  view  see  Abnek;  ABeiCA[BN;  A  Once], 
ABlCAl  [A],  -A€l  [A  three  limes],  aB€CCA[L.  also  seven 
times  B.  and  three  times  A],  -Bice-  [A,  1  Ch.  2 16]. 
ACAl  [A.  »S. 830],  amecca  [L,  aS.  206]),  the  brother 
of  Joab,  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the  '  first  three' 
and  at  the  head  of  '  the  thirty '  in  the  list  of  David's 
worthies  (aS  23rS/  ;  iCh.  11*>/;  reading  'thirty' 
for  '  three  '  with  SHOT  etc. ,  after  Pcsh. ).  He  was  one 
of  David's  close  associates  during  his  outlawry,  and  was 
his  companion  in  the  visit  to  Saul's  camp  on  the  hill 
of  Hachilah  (rS.266).  He  was  faithful  to  him  in 
At>salom  s  rebellion  (aS.  I69),  commanded  a  third 
part  of  the  army  (2S.  18a),  saved  David's  life  when 
it  was  threatened  by  a  Philistine  (2 S. 21 16  17),  and, 
according  to  the  Chronicler  (l  Ch.  18 11),  slew  18,000 
Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (but  see  Joab,  1). 

ABISHALOM    (D'"6tr3Xj.    1  K.  15a  iof.  See 
Absalom,  i. 

ABISHUA  (JW^Wy,  §  44.  for viewof  Lag.  sec  Abner  ; 
•the  (divine)  father  is  opulence'?  cp  MalchisiU'A, 
and  AH-Oua.  Wi.  Gl  130  n.  3.  Sec  also  Horn.  AHT 
liii.  108  n.  209  n.  1.  7.DSIC.  xlix.  525  r95'|. 

1.  A  son  of  Bf.LA  {q.v.  ii.  2),  1  Ch!84  (apcitraaat * 
[B],  afkffovt  [AL]  ;   ^a*»s>f';  amsi'e). 

2.  b.  Phinehas,  b.  Flea/ar.  b.  ;\aron  (t  Ch.  64/  [5 
3°/l  5"[}5].MfJi<roe[UA].  apwvi,  -taova  [L] ;  Eira/5. 

'  Hoffltnel.  PS  ft  A  xvi.  3,3  [94I:  Schr.  COT  ii.  t87. 
Frm-in  and  MaiMW  connect  ihil  name  with  Ab-Oia, 
the  h-tfyptian  form  ol  the  name  of  die  Asiatic  chief  rri.re- 
tented  <m  a  famoui  »t;ill .  pamiing  at  Bern -Hasan.  Hut  ml., 
ndtary  evidence  w  wani.ritf.  See  Joskch,  i,  f  10,  and  cp  WMM. 
it  J6.      *■    Homniel  (AHT  S3)  wrrnM,  Ab-dia  oJ 

fcbshua  with  Abishua. 

»  ThU  prcsuppo**  VZV2H,  a  name  for  which  there  is  Do 
parallel  in  the  OT.  cp  SaMSON,  SmMIRAL 
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ABNER 

[BAL]=i  Esd.8>,  Abisum  [AV],  i.t., 
o*<roiM  [243,  248].  KV  Abisue  <arTWoi  [It],  a^urowu 
[A),  octroi*  [I.]).  Called  Abisei  id  4  Esd.  1  3f  {AbistH 
[ed.  Bcnslv],  Abisaei  [cod.  Amh.lL 

ABISHUR  (-Hr"3X,  §  44.  '  the  (divine)  father  is 
(as) a  wall -?cp  Sab,  -tr_"3X.  Assyi.  AhuJuru;  aBUIi- 
COYP  l'{A],  aBiac.  [LI I  ah:sir).  b.  Shammai  the 
Jerahmcelite  (1  Ch.2»8/tl.  DerenbourK  {KB/,  1880, 
p.  58)  gives  "CZK  as  a  Himyantic  divine  tide  (Hal. 
148,  5).  But  the  second  part  of  Abi  shur  may  be  a 
corruption  of  vrsr ;  cp  AWSHAHAB. 

ABISUM.  RV  Abisoe  (aBicoym  [243  etc.],.  1  Bad. 
8jf^  l^r.  7$.  Abishua,  2. 

ABITAL  6P*3*|.  8  45.  WJ  Eatber  is  dew'?  cp 
Hami  tai.  ;  but  should  not  these  names  be  Abmib 
[30'2{<].  Hatnutub  tcp  Ann  L'lij  ?  A  name  com- 
pounded with  bo  seems  very  improbable.  ^  and  3 
minht  \te  confounded  in  Palmyrene  characters  ;  ABITAl  \ ; 
wife  of  David,  mother  of  Shephatiah  ;  2  S.  ^4,  1  (  h. 
3»t  (aBcitaA,  thc  caB.  [B] ;  aBit.  [A];  -taaA, 
"TA*A  [L]).  In  a  Ch.ar!,,  ©"  reads  A/^.raX  for 
Haml-tal.  thc  name  of  Jehoaliaz  s  mother.    T.  K.  C. 

ABITUB(3W3N:  perhaps  properly,  as  in  versions, 
Abitob,  'the  (divine)  father  is  pood.'  see  Names.  § 
45  ;  cp  Aram.  3^'3S  ;  aBitwB  [BAL] ;  ahitok),  b. 
Shaharaim  ( 1  Ch.  8 1  if). 

ABIUD  (aBioya  [BA],  -oyt  [»'].  ->..  Abihud.  or 
Abihu),  son  of  Zerubbalwl,  and  ancestor  of  Jovph. 
hitsband  of  Man  (Ml  li3).  see  Genealogies  of  IKSUI, 

ABNER   ("I33K,   §  44,   but  in  iS.  14  jo  IJ^K ; 

aBcnnhp  [BALI  -f  nh  [A  five  times],  aBainhp  [A 
twice]  ;  ab.m-k.  Lag.  Utbert.  75,  holds  that  Abncra 
13  J3[N]  =  '  son  of  Ncr.'  This  is  suggested  by  the  <P 
form  '  Abenner '  ;  but  cp  n*2i  ^  'l't rftano.  rn*5  — 
B(wo(>,ia.  'Abner'  or  'Abiner'  might  mean  '  mv 
(divine)  father  is  (as)  a  lamp').  Captain  of  the 
host  under  Saul  and  under  IshliaaL  As  a  late  but 
well-informed  writer  states,  he  was  Still's  first  cousin 
(iS.  14jo.  cp9i).  Ncr  the  father  of  Abner  and  Kish 
the  father  of  Saul  being  lioth  sons'  of  Abie!.  I"he 
fortunes  of  Saul  and  Abner  were  as  necessarily  linked 
together  as  those  of  David  and  Joab,  but  tradition 
has  been  even  less  kind  to  Abner  than  to  his  master. 
Of  his  warlike  exploits  we  hear  nothing,  though  there 
was  'sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Saul'  (iS.  14 v).  and  tradition  loved  to  extol  thc 
prowess  of  individual  heroes.  Even  at  thc  battle  of 
Gillwa  there  is  no  mention  of  Abner,  though  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty,  according  to  David,  or  at  least  an  early 
narrator,  to  guard  the  sacred  person  of  thc  king  (1  S. 
28i5).  All  that  we  hear  of  him  in  Saul's  reign  is  that 
he  sat  next  to  the  king  at  table  (1  S.  20  j5),  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  he  introduced  David  to  the  presence 
of  Saul  (tS.  17571.  and  that  he  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  pursuit  of  David  (iS26s^).  It  was  natural 
that  upon  Saul's  death  he  should  take  up  the  cause  of 
Ishbaal  (David,  §  6).  It  suffices  to  mention  here  some 
pergonal  incidents  of  that  unhappy  time.  That  Aimer 
slew  his  pursuer  Asahel  (one  of  Joab's  brothers)  was, 
doubtless,  not  his  fault  but  his  misfortune.  But  his 
motive  in  passing  over  from  Ishbaal  to  David  was  a 
shameful  one.  Ishbaal  may  indeed  have  been  wrong  in 
interpreting  Abncr's  conduct  to  Rizpah,  Saul's  concu- 
bine, as  an  act  of  treason  (cp  3  S.  lflu  iK.  2jj); 
but  lo  give  up  thc  cause  of  the  Benjamite  kingdom  on 
this  account,  and  transfer  his  allegiance  to  David,  waa 

1  In   1  S.  1 4  51  read  '33  for  *J3  with  Jo«.  Ant,   vi  «  6, 
(allowed  by  Dr.  Bu.,  Kla    The  le»t  of  iCh.8i,-9  ,9  should 
doiibtlei*  run,  'And  Ner  begat  Abner,  and  KiOi  l*-Ka«  Saul 
(«e  Kan.  note  in  //S\ 
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ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 


ignoble.  The  result  was  not  what  he  had  expected — 
the  highest  place  under  a  grateful  king,  lie  had  just 
left  David  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  popular  assembly 
for  the  recognition  of  David  as  king  of  all  Israel,  when 
Joab  enticed  him  back,  and  treacherously  assassinated 
him  beside  the  gate  of  Hebron  <>cc  SiRAlt,  WELL  of), 
partly  perhaps  from  jealousy,  partly  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Asahel  (a  S.  3  jo). 

Abncr's  death  was  regarded  hy  David  as  ■  national 
calamity.  '  Know  ye  not,'  he  said.  1  that  a  prince  and 
a  great  man  is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?"  He  ordered 
a  public  mourning  for  Aimer,  and  himself  sang  an  e'.egy 
over  his  grave,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserve.!  (aS. 
8  ji-39)  ;  see  POETICAL  LITERATURE,  §  4.  iii.  (h).  The 
Chronicler  gives  Abner  a  son  named  JAAMEL  (if. v.  a). 

T.  K.  C. 

ABOMINATION,  a  word  occurring  over  n  hundred 
times  in  the  OT  as  a  rendering  of  four1  somewhat 
technical  expressions  (sometimes  paraphrased  '  abomin- 
able thing.'  etc. ). 

i.  >%:S)  (P'Xg*l)  occurs  four  times  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  writings  (K».4m  [d  *pz].  Lev.  ~  ti  niaaita.  ;  197 
dtWor  ;  Is.  65  «t  [a^jf  p-p.  'broth,'  \wn&v  .  .  . 
tuvo\vuttti>a  ;  Kt.  o  pre.  '  scraps  ]i  as  a  technical  term 
for  sacrificial  tlesh  become  st  ile  [Kffat  tv\or  or  ^/SijiW 
in  Kt.  |BAQ]i,  which  it  was  unlawful  to  eat.  See 
SACRIFICE.  In  the  last  passage  WRS  regarded  fifziil 
as  carrion,  or  flesh  so  killed  as  to  retain  the  blood  in  it 
(A\S"'"»  343  n.  3). 

a-  rp-f  {Utr.<),  also  confined  to  exilic  and  post-exilic 
writings1  (Ex.  810  I-ev.  7  „  ]]  ,0-47  Isa.  66  17T ; 
P&iXvyiia  [BA]).  is  a  term  for  what  is  taboo.  See 
Clean  and  L'nci.ean. 

3-  pp-)(lii*us,  variously  rendered  /WXtryua,  rfJwAor, 
etc. ),  a  much  commoner  word,  of  the  same  form  as  ( 1 ), 
and  from  the  same  root  as  (2).  occurring  once  in  the 
present  text  of  Hos.  9 10,  is  freely  used  (over  twenty 
times),  chiefly  from  the  Exile  onwards,  as  a  contemptuous 
designation  oft.  nest  of  images  of  deities  or  of  foreign 
deities  themselves.  Sec  below.  ABOMINATION  OF 
Desolation  and  Idol,  §  a /. 

4.  njjrn  {tJ'itaA  ;  p&i\vynn ),  a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology frequently  occurring  from  Dt.  onwards  (esp.  in 
Ezek. ),  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  these  terms.  It 
designates  what  gives  offence  to  God  (  Dt.  12 31)  or  man 
(Ft. 29 17 especially  the  violation  of  established  custom. 
The  former  usage  is  the  more  common  ;  it  applies  to 
such  things  as  rejected  cults  in  general,  Dt.  \  ~.\t  (see 
Idol.  §  a/. ).  child-sacrifice  ( Jer.  3235),  ancestral  worship 
(Ex.  43  8).  images  (Dt. '27  ts),  imperfect  sacrificial 
victims  (Dt.  17i),  sexual  irregularities  (Kick.  22  it),  false 
weights  and  measures  ( Dt.  25 16),  etc.  The  latter  usage, 
however,  is  not  rare  (esp.  in  Prov. ).  Thus  J  tells  us 
eating  with  foreigners  (Gen.  4333),  shepherds  (4634), 
Hebrew  sacrifices  (lix.  8j*  ['•]).  were  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians  (see  E^yht.      19,  31). 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION.  THE  (to 

B^€\yrMA  THC  cpH  VkbJCetoc).  an  enigmatical  expres- 
sion in  the  apocalyptic  section  (Ml.  24is-»B)  of  the 
discourse  of  Christ  respecting  His  n  ApO  yC I A '  M  t  24  » 5  = 
Mk.  1814).  The  passage  containing  the  phrase  runs 
thus  in  Mt. — '  When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  (lor!>-)  in  the  holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth 
understand),  then  lot  them  that  are  in  Judaea  flee  unto 
the  mountains.'  The  reference  to  Daniel,  however, 
which  is  wanting  in  Mk..  is  clearly  an  addition  of 
Ml  (cp  Mt.  2»j  4 14.  etc. ),  and  Mark's  i<m-K&ra  (masc. ), 

•  It  is  also  u»«d  in  1S.U4  for  e%33,  the  word  rendered 
'Mank'in  »S.I06<AV>. 

3  But  in  Is.  I.e.  Duhm  and  Chcyne  read  pv  ;  *o  alio 
•Sam.  and  some  MSS.  at  Lev.Tsi.  In  Lev.niojf  we  may 
point  ffrtf,  and  in  Ei. 8 10  read  C->,Tp  (with  0,  Co.). 


being  more  peculiar  than  Matthew's  iorfa  (neut.), 
I  is  to  be  preferred.  Both  reports  agree  in  inserting 
the  parenthetic  appeal  to  the  trained  intelligence  of 
the  reader,  which,  being  both  natural  and  in  accordance 
J  with  usage  in  an  apocalyptic  context,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  set  aside  as  an  'ecclesiastical  note' 
(Alford).  There  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  clause  in 
Rev.  13 13  (cp  179).  '  Here  is  wisdom  :  let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast.'  and  a 
parallel  of  sense  in  Rev.  27  I39  :  '  He  that  hath  an  car 
(or,  if  any  man  have  an  ear),  let  him  hear,'  i.e.,  let  him 
understand  (as  Is,  33  10);  the  best  commentary  on  which 
is  a  tertina  in  Dante  (/»/ 96(-6,).  'O  voi,  che  avcte 
gT  inielletti  sani,'  etc.  In  fact,  the  whole  section  is  a 
fuvrriptov.  not  of  the  class  in  which  Jesus  delighted 
(Mt.  13u),  nor  express«-d  in  his  highly  original  style, 
and  is  easily  Separable  from  its  context.  It  is  probably 
(apart  from  some  editorial  changes)  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
writer,  and  was  inserted  to  adapt  the  discourse,  which 
had  been  handed  down  (itself  not  unaltered)  by  tradition, 
to  the  wants  of  the  next  generation. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  '  little  apocalypse ' 
in  a  Thess.  2  i-t>,  which  evidently  presupposes  an 
eschatological  tradition  (see  Antichrist).  It  is  there 
explained  how  the  -rapovaia  of  Christ  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostasy  and  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
■  man  of  sin,'  whose  -rapoiwla  is  1  with  lying  signs  and 
wonders,'  and  who  '  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
against  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped,  so 
that  he  sitteth  in  the  sanctuary  (foot I  of  God,  setting 
himself  forth  as  Cod.'  but  whom  "the  lx>rd  Jesus  will 
1  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth.'  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  Apocalypses  is  strong,  and  we  can 
hardly  avoid  identifying  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  ' 
in  Mt.  and  Mk.  with  the  •  man  of  sin  '  in  2  Thess.  1  hat 
the  one  stands  and  the  other  sits  in  the  sanctuary  con- 
stitutes but  a  slight  difference.  In  both  cases  a  statue 
is  obviously  meant.  The  claimant  of  divinity  would  not, 
of  course,  be  tied  to  one  place,  and  it  was  believed  that 
by  sjx-lls  a  portion  of  the  divine  life  could  be  com- 
municated  to  idols,  so  that  the  idol  of  the  false  god  was 
the  false  god  himself.  In  both  ca-.es.  too,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  0ypla  of  Rev.  13.  the  second 
of  whom,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  represented  by  an 
image  which  can  speak,  trickery  coming  to  the  help  of 
superstition  (Rev.  13is).  In  fact,  the  '  abomination  '  or 
'  the  roan  of  sin  '  is  but  a  humanised  form  of  the  original 
of  these  (h-pia— viz. ,  the  apocalyptic  dragon,  who  in  his 
turn  is  but  the  Hebraised  version  of  the  mythical  dragon 
Tiamat,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  liabylonian  light 
god  (see  Creation,  §  a).  We  can  now  recover  the 
meaning  of  rip  ipy})Mi<Tttttt.  The  '  abomination  '  which 
thrusts  itself  into  the  'holy  place"  has  for  its  nature 
'desolation' — i.e.,  finds  its  pleasure  in  undoing  the 
divine  work  of  a  holy  Creator.' 

But  why  this  particular  title  for  the  expected  opponent 
of  God?  It  was  derived  from  the  t.rst  of  the  great 
apocalypses.  In  Dan.  9rj  11  ji  12 11,  according  to  the 
cxegetical  tradition  in  <5.  mention  is  made  (combining 
the  details  of  the  several  passages)  of  an  apostasy,  of  an 
'abomination  of  desolation'  (or  '  of  desolations ')  in  the 
sanctuary,  of  a  time  of  unparalleled  tribulation,  of  resur- 
rection, and  of  glory.  That  the  original  writer  meant 
•  abomination  '  to  be  taken  m  the  sense  described  above, 
and  the  appended  qualification  to  lx;  rendered  '  desolat- 
ing '  or  'of  desolation,'  cannot  indeed  be  said,  ppr 
as  used  in  Daniel  means  '  image  of  a  false  god '  (cp  1  K. 
lis;  a  K.  23 13).  and  the  most  natural  rendering  of 
cce  and  (if  the  text  lie  correct)  cc^cc  or  cc'rc  »  appal- 

>  It  is  no  objection  that  in  I.k.  21  30  the  ipnpmirt*  i«  referred 
to  the  hemming  in  of  Jerusalem  by  Ruman  annm  :  cp  Jus.  Ant. 
x.  11  ?,  where  the  passages  in  l>an.  are  ck  plained  of  the  ut**ola- 
tinn  by  the  Romans.  The  true  meaning  must  be  decided  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  where  nothing  is  said  of  injuries  from 
invaders.  The  memory  of  the  evperiences  nf  70  a.i>.  suggested 
to  Luke  a  new  interpretation  of  the  traditional  phrase. 
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ling.'  The  phrase  appears  tube  an  intentional  alteration 
of  age*  (Haul  shamim),  '  heaven's  lord."  That  this 
was  a  current  title  of  Zeus  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Svriac  of  2  Mace.  6  a,  where  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  the  emissary  of  Anliochus  '  the  temple  of  be'el 
shftnin'  (bee  Nestle,  ZATW  iv.  248  ['84];  cp  his 
Marginalia*  u.  Malerialten,  35  f,  ;  G.  Hoffmann, 
I'eb.  tin.  f>hon.  Inschr.  1889,  p.  29;  Bcvan.  Daniel, 
1 93 1.  The  author  of  Daniel  (whose  meaning  is  correctly 
given  by .  1/7*)  contemptuously  says,  'Call  it  not  "heaven's 
lord."  but  "an  appalling  abomination  "  ' ;  and  the  object 
to  which  he  refers  is  an  image  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which, 
together  with  a  small  jiwfUrt,  the  agents  of  Anliochus  set 
up  on  the  great  altar  1  "1  1  iaj:i;(,«  1  of  burnt  offerings. 
The  statement  in  1  Mace.  1  59  is  not  destructive  of  this 
theory,  for  altars  and  idols  necessarily  went  together, 
and  the  phrase  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew 
original  in  v.  54  1 [fj&UXtr/tta  (fyr)pJciun  ;  cp  rb  p84\vytta, 
67)  might  be  used  equally  well  of  lioth  or  of  cither. 1 
All  this,  however,  had  l>een  forgotten  when  the  apoca- 
lyptic section  in  Ml.  21  and  Mk.  13  was  written. 

Another  (a  highly  plausible)  interpretation  of  the 
little  evangelical  apocalypse  is  given  by  Spitta  {Die  Ofen- 
barung  Jobannis,  493  497).  who  thinks  that  it  was 
written  in  apprehension  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  (see  SchUr.  /list.  ii.).  This 
implies  that  rd  0«A.  t%  inn.  means  the  statue  of  a 
historical  king  who  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  context,  is  Im- 
probable, and  is  not  supported  by  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  in  Daniel.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly 
probable  that  apocalyptic  writers  regarded  the  mad 
Caligula  as  a  precursor  of  the  expected  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  '  lawlessness '  I  drouia.  2  Thess.  2 7) ;  but, 
without  putting  some  violence  011  their  inherited  eschaio- 
logical  phrases,  they  could  not  have  said  that  he  was 
r'prjuuitfit  or  iroftia  in  person.  For.  after  all,  a  Roman 
cm|>eror  could  not  be  a  purely  destructive  or  lawless 
agent.  Spina's  view,  however,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Weiss,  who,  appealing  to  Lk.  21  30,  understands 
the  'abomination'  to  tie  the  Roman  armies;  and  to 
that  of  Bleed  and  Alford,  who  explain  it  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  holy  place  by  the  Zclots  (Jos.  DJ  iv.  36  8). 
For  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  difficult  passages, 
Dan.  9 97  11  ft.  see  the  commentary  of  Uevan  and  the 
translation  and  critical  notes  in  Kau.  HS ;  cp  also  Van 
l^-nnep  s  treatise  on  the  seventy  year-weeks  of  Daniel 
( I'trecht.  1888),  where  it  is  proposed,  on  amply  sufficient 
grounds,  to  change  the  impossible  m  ty)  (9 17)  into 
^js-^jn,  'and  instead  thereof.'  The  greatest  problem  is 
how  to  explain  or  rather  correct  cceTS  0"*s?e> ;  in  ppt'n 
C~rc  ( 1 1  3») .  for  csro  we  should  perhaps  read  Bpir'a  or 
delete  'a  as  a  gloss  from  9  27.  There  is  a  similar  problem 
in  8 1>  T.  K.  c. 

ABRAHAM  (OiTQK,  §    44:    aBp&am  [BAL]; 
once  &Bp&M  [A]>.     The  name  has  no  meaning  in 
1  n         at      Hebrew,  and  seems  to  be  another  form 
1.  name,  «c.  of  Abkam  ^  „  >  duc  |K.obal)ly  to  a 

misunderstanding  of  an  early  orthography.*  In  J  and 
P,  however,  the  latter  is  represented  as  the  original 
name,  which  was  changed  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
patriarch's  life  into  Abraham  (Gen. .17$.  P.  where  the 
etymology  is  a  mere  word-play  ;  on  J's  narrative,  see 
Fripp,  <*n.  53).  It  is  only  from  the  lime  of  Ezckicl 
1  Sm  K.->.  Fixl.  48?. 

"  lies.,  Berth.  .Uit,  (JrSIt,  and  other*  explain  the  'alwiminatinn  ° 
of  a  M.uuc  of  /em  ;  Hit?..  Hiltfenfclil,  Itlcck,  Kue.,  of  an  aliar. 
The  in->  rlion  ol  the  didactic  »tury  of  Neuiichadrcuar's  gulden 
in.ifi-  slightly  minimis  the  former  view. 

3  Hommel  maintains  that  ,t  in  the  Min;can  (S.  Arabian) 
alphabet  reprrMcnrt  «  CO  or,  in  some  caxu,  1.  The  tame 
pe.  uliarity  (.7  for  3)  characters  the  Moabiie,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Samatite  *  rii>t.  c.TOlt.  therefore,  was  originally  pron<>unrnl 
Abram  (Hommel,  Das  gruffly**  he  ,7  im  Minain  h>-nt  •ti->\\ 
WMM  (.•!».  u.  E»r.  309  n.  3)  finds  an  Egyptian  prupcr  name 
B-'-rjni-may  -  Uaal-rjun. 


2.  Story  of  J 
and  E. 


(see  Ex.3334)1  that  Abraham  was  reverenced  by  the 
Jews  as  their  greatest  ancestor  ;  cp  Is.  41  8/  51  ■>  63 16 
Nch.97/.  2(  h.207  306  Ps.4-0  [H  1056O42  Ecclus. 
44  19  1  Maec.  25»12ai  Mt  1 1  39  l.k.  l(53«3o  1>.»9  Jn. 
8305356  Acts72l3»6  Rom.  4n»i6  Hcb.6ijllt7  Jas. 
2»i,  cp  Gal.  3;-<>.  But  to  give  time  for  this  general 
reverence  to  have  arisen,  we  cannot  help  supposing 
that  the  name  and,  in  some  form,  the  story  of  Abraham 
were  current  in  certain  circles  considerably  earlier. 
Local  traditions  respecting  him  doubtless  existed  before 
the  glory  of  the  southern  kingdom  departed,  anil  these 
traditions  form  the  basis  of  the  composite  rnsW  or  '  family 
history '  of  Abraham  ( P  for  a  special  reason  substitutes 
Terali)  contained  in  Gen.  11 37-25 18.  That  these  tradi- 
tions are  legends,  and  not  historical  records  of  the  times 
which  the  1  family  history  '  appears  to  descrilie.  is  certain 
(see  HlSTOkH  AI.  LlTKRATURK).  But  that  in  their 
present  setting  they  are  much  more  than  legends  needs 
to  lie  not  less  firmly  held.  They  have  been  purified  both 
by  abridgment  and  by  expansion  ;  and.  since  the  fusion 
of  the  original  and  of  the  added  elements  is  by  110  means 
complete,  it  is  not  impossible  to  study  the  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prehistoric  research,  and  the  other  from 
that  of  the  history  of  religion,  us.  then,  briefly  con- 

sider  these  two  tpiestions  :  ( 1 )  What  did  the  Abraham 
narratives  of  Genesis  mean  to  their  first  editurs  and 
readers  ?  and  ( 2 1  may  any  of  them  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing a  historical  element? 

1.  The  first  question  can  be  readily  answered. 
Abraham  to  J  and  E  is  not  so  much  a  historical  per- 
sonage as  an  ideal  type  of  character. 
This  theory  alone  will  account  for  the 
'dreamy,  grand,  and  solemn '  impres- 
sion which  this  patriarch  makes  upon  us.  The  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  may  be  derived  from  myths  and 
legends,  but  the  spirit  comes  from  the  ideals  stored  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  narrators.  A  school  of  writers  (for 
J  and  E  arc  not  merely  individuals)  devoted  them- 
selves to  elaborating  a  typical  example  of  that  unworldly 
goodness  which  was  rooted  in  faith  and  fervently 
preached  by  the  prophets.  'Iliat  typical  example  was 
Abraham,  who  might,  with  a  better  right  than  the  old 
Babylonian  king,  Hammurabi,  have  called  himself  the 
prophet  of  the  heaven-god,  and  indeed  is  actually  recog- 
nised by  the  I'haraoh  (Gen.  2O7  E)  as  a  prophet  of 
Elohim.  The  'dreaminess'  which  has  been  noticed  tn 
him  is  caused  by  his  mental  attitude.  The  Moham- 
medans appropriately  call  him  'the  first  Moslem.' 
He  goes  through  life  listening  for  the  true  lira,  which 
is  not  shut  up  in  formal  precepts,  but  revealed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  conscience  ;  and  this  leaning  upon 
God's  word  is  declared  to  be  in  Yahwes  sight  a  proof 
of  genuine  righteousness  (156  J  I  The  Ptrqi  A  both 
(e,  6  ;  cp  Her.  rabba.  par.  56 1  reckons  ten  trials  of 
Abraham's  faith.  1  in  all  of  which  he  stood  firm '  ;  but 
this  simply  marks  the  intense  Jewish  reverence  for  the 
•father  of  the  faithful."  The  word  nw.  '(he)  tried,' 
occurs  only  once  in  the  narratives  (Gen.  22 1).  but  from 
the  first  the  faith  of  Alrraham  was  tried  like  gold  in  the 
fire.  He  marries  a  woman  who  is  '  barren  '  ( 1 1  30  1 S  ■  ■  f. 
both  J  ;  Lla/.  ) El.  He  leaves  his  home  at  the  divine 
bidding  to  seek  an  unknown  land  ( 1 2 1  J ).  As  the 
climax,  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  the  child  of 
promise  as  a  sacrifice  (22 1-13  E).  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  pre-exilic  age  that  this  privileged  life  presents  no 
reverses  of  fortune  (contrast  Jub|.  But  prosperity  docs 
no  moral  harm  to  Abraham.  He  retains  a  pure  and 
disinterested  philanthropy,  which  would  even,  if  juissiblc. 
have  saved  wicked  Sodom  (183j#-j3<i.  a  late  Ynhvvistic 
passaijrl.8  Once,  indeed,  he  appears  as  trusting  in  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  defeating  mighty  kings  (Gen.  14 1-17) ; 

1  Thi-.  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Abraham  ontsiilr  the  He»a- 
tench:  for  I*.  29  »»  Jtr.  83  26  Mic.  7  30  belong  tu  pass-iye*  inserted 
after  the  Kxile. 

Sc.-  We.  C//  'Ji  27/;  Ita.wnd  0/ the  Hex.  i.  36;  Fri|>p, 
Gen.  48.50. 
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but  this  unique  narrative,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
tbc  later  Jews,  is  evidently  a  fragment  of  a  post-exilic 
midrash  on  the  life  of  Abraham.1  It  even  contains  a 
specimen  of  the  mystic  reckoning  called  'gematria,' 
the  number  318  in  14 14  being  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Abraham's  servant  Eliczer.4  of  which  it  is  the 
numerical  equivalent,  just  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Haggada 
that  Abraham  served  God  from  his  third  year,  because 
zpy  in  npee*  "W*  3pp  (22 tS)  is  equivalent  to  17a  (he  was 
175  when  he  offered  up  Isaac,  according  to  the  Midrash 
Tanchuma),  and  as  the  '  number  of  the  beast '  in  Rev. 
13.3  is  666  (or  616). 

The  narratives  of  P  differ,  it  is  true,  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  J  and  E    This  writer,  who  is  a  lover  of 

3.  Story  of  P.  f™?™l-0 T^i^ir^r^S  Hi 


history  of  revelation,  represents  the 
migration  into  Canaan  as  having  been  planned,  without 
any  express  divine  command,  by  Tcrah  (Gen.  11  ji). 
and  admits  no  theophany  before  that  in  Abraham's 
ninety -ninth  year  (17«|.  He  introduces,  also,  some 
important  modifications  into  the  character  of  the  patri- 
arch. The  friendly  intimacy  between  Yahwe  and 
Abraham  has  disappeared  ;  when  Yahwe  at  length 
manifests  himself,  Abraham  falls  upon  his  face  (17  3 17). 
A  legal  element,  too,  finds  its  way  into  his  righteousness, 
the  rite  of  circumcision  having  been  undergone,  accord- 
ing to  P,  by  Abraham  and  all  the  males  of  his  house- 
hold. Still,  it  may  be  said  of  P  as  truly  as  of  his  prede- 
cessors that  he  regards  Abraham  as  the  greatest  of  men. 
and  exhibits  him  as  the  pattern  for  Israetitish  piety. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  no  scruple  in  dealing 
very  freely  with  the  traditional  material.  Since  all 
things  arc  best  at  their  beginnings,  he  asserts  that  the 
ancestor  of  Israel  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  his 
own  sober  imagination  can  devise.  Later  writers 
attempted  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  Even  in  the  OT 
we  have  a  strange  reference  in  Is.  29  21  (j>ost -exilic)  to 
dangers  incurred  by  Abraham,  which  agrees  with  the 
hints  dropped  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (c.  14),  and 
points  the  way  to  the  well-known  legend  of  the  furnace 
of  Nimrod.  Not  less  did  the  enigmatical  wnr-chronicle 
in  Gen.  14  stimulate  later  writers.  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  the  court  historian  of  Herod  the  Great, 
related  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  7>  ;  cp  Justin,  362)  that  Abraham 
came  with  an  army  out  of  Chald.-ea  and  reigned  in 
Damascus,  after  which  he  settled  in  Canaan  ;  he  adds 
that  there  still  exists  a  village  called  'A/9pd^ot>  ofVi^tt 
(sec  Hobah).  The  only  Biblical  trace  of  such  a  story  is 
in  Gen.  15 ».  where,  however,  1  Damascus'  appears  to  be 
aglosslsce  Elikzkk,  i).  It  is  bold  in  Ew.  [tfitt.  i.  31a) 
to  assume  on  such  a  basis  that  Damascus  was  a 
traditional  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Hebrew  migration. 
More  probably  these  stories  were  invented  by  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  (who  were  a  numerous  body)  to  glorify 
the  national  ancestor.  The  Moslems  took  up  the 
tradition  with  avidity  (see  Ew.  I.e.),  and  still  point  to 
the  village  of  Dcrza,  or  Bcrzat  el  Halll  ('the  marriage- 
tent  of  Abraham ').  one  hour  N.  from  Damascus,  where 
the  marriage  of  the  patriarch  furnishes  the  occasion  of 
an  annual  festival  (Wetz.  ZDMC  xxii.  105  ['68'). 

a.  What  historical  element  (if  any)  do  these  narratives 
contain  ?  The  Abraham  traditions  are  twofold.  Some 
belong  exclusively  to  the  great  patri- 
arch ;  others  arc  also  attached  to  one 
or  another  of  his  successors.  The 
latter  we  can  disregard  :  the  foundation  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Sbecfaem  and  Bethel  has  a  better  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  33 18-30  28it-»i), 
and  that  of  l«-cr-.hcba  with  Isaac  (26m/-  ).  while  the 

'  Much  confusion  hi*  heen  caused  by  the  uncritical  use  of 
cunei  orm  re»«.irth  (see  Che.  Founder*,  137  ff\  That  the 
writer  uf  Cen.  14  I- 1 1  hid  accrss.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Baby- 
lonian fouri.es  for  vtme  of  his  statement*  is  denied  by  none. 
But  this  does  not  make  him  a  historian.  Sec  Kue.  Hex. 
143.  JS4 :  We.  C//''1  ?6  :  E.  Mey.  CA  i.  16$/  and  cp  <  n ki.uk- 
LAOMKir,  MkLCHI"     1       I  ; 

•  So,  long  ago,  Hitrig,  following  Be r.  rabba,  par.  43. 


story  of  the  imperilled  wife  has  at  least  as  good  (or  as 
bad)  a  claim  to  be  connected  with  Isaac  (26 1-11 ).  There 
remain — (a)  the  migration  from  Harran  or  from  Or 
Kasdlm  ;  (b)  the  close  affinity  between  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Abraham  and  Hagar  (and  Keturah),  Abraham 
and  Lot;  (r)  the  abode  and  burial  of  Abraham  near 
Hchron  ; 1  and,  underlying  all  these,  (d)  the  existence 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Israel  bearing  the  name 
of  Abraham  or  Abram.  Let  us  first  briefly  consider  lr) 
and  (d). 

i.  Existence  of  Abraham  and  connection  with 
Hebron. — The  tradition,  as  it  stands,  is  doubtless 
inadmissible.  So  much  may  be  conceded  to  that 
destructive  criticism  which,  denying  that  the  old  rever- 
ence for  the  story  of  Abraham  has  any  justification. 


myth.  But  the  view  taken  by  the  patient  reconstructive 
criticism  of  our  day  is  that,  not  only  religiously,  but  even, 
in  a  qualified  sense,  historically  also,  the  narratives  of 
Abraham  have  a  claim  on  our  attention.  The  religious 
is  for  all ;  the  historical  or  quasi-historical  for 
only.  In  the  present  connection  it  is  enough 
to  say  (but  see  further  Historical  Litkratlre)  that, 
since  Abraham  may  be  a  genuine  personal  name,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  there  is  a  kernel  of 
tradition  in  the  narratives.  Hebrew  legend  may  have 
told  of  an  ancient  hero  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word) 
bearing  this  name  and  connected  specially  with  Hebron. 
This  supposed  hero  (whose  real  existence  is  as  doubtful 
as  that  of  other  heroes)  cannot  originally  have  been 
grouped  with  Jacob  or  Israel,  for  the  name  Abraham 
has  a  different  linguistic  colouring  from  the  two  latter. 
It  was  natural,  however,  that  when  Hf.bkon  (a.v.  ) 
became  Israclitish  the  southern  hero  Abraham  should 
be  grouped  with  the  northern  hero  Jacob-Israel,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  both  heroes  should  be  regarded  as 
having  a  special  connection  with  their  people,  and  even 
as  entitled  to  a  kind  of  national  cultus  (cp  Idolatry), 
which,  though  discouraged  by  the  higliesl  religious 
teachers,  has  left  traces  of  itself  both  in  early  and  in 
late  books,  and  is  characteristically  Semitic3  The  cultus 
was  no  doubt  performed  at  Machpclah.  on  the  posses- 
sion of  which  P  lays  such  great  stress  (c.  23) ;  but  that 
the  traditional  hero  was  actually  buried  there  cannot 
be  affirmed.  Even  among  the  Arabs  there  is  hardly  one 
well -authenticated  case  of  a  trilic  which  possessed  a 
really  ancient  tradition  as  to  tbc  place  where  the  tribal 
Ancestor  wns  intt"rnftl.^ 

ii.  Relation  of  Abraham  to  Sarah.  Hagar,  Lot.— 
With  regard  to  {b)  it  should  be  noted  that,  though  an 
assertion  of  relationship  may  be  literally  correct,  it  may 
also  merely  mean  that  two  particular  tribes  or  peoples 
have  been  politically  connected.  If,  with  Robertson 
Smith,  we  may  regard  Sarah  as  a  feminine  corresponding 
to  Israel,  we  may  take  the  marriage  liclwcen  Abraham 
and  Sarah  (or  rather  Sarai)  to  symbolise  the  political 
fusion  liclween  a  southern  Israclitish  tnbe  and  non- 
Israelitish  clans  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (see,  however, 
Sakaii,  i.  §  a).  The  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Hagftf  may  also  have  a  political  meaning,  for  the  close 
intercourse,  and  at  times  political  union,  between  Egypt* 
and  Palestine  and  parts  of  Arabia  is  well  attested.  The 
story  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot  *  may 


k  t  origin  t 

birth  Ind'suUe. 
cti:\e  up  of  Isaac  (*ec  1«.aal,  ft  1  f.\ 
1  S.-Hij  ('  I  saw  r.:ohim  ),  U.fi3,7  Jer.31  .,.  cp  Uc 
Vs6.  "nil  cp  Che  lntr.  It.  353 /    For  parallel  Arabian 


1  It  is.  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  P"s  account  of  the  origin  of 
circumcision  (see  Circumcision,  I  4),  or  the  »tory  of  thi 
the  four  kings  in  Geii.  14  (see  above,  (  t\  or  the  birtb  s 
ipient  oiTcn:l| 

■  See  1  S.  ■ 

lflu  |n.Ss6.  and  cp  Che  lntr.  It.  }<af.    For  parallel 
beliefs,  see  Goldriher,  Ker.  de  thai,  det  rtl.  iBftf,  p.  336 /., 
and  for  the  later  Jewish  belief  in  the  prayers  of  the  falhers, 
sec  »  Mace.  15 and  Talinudic  references  in  Castelli,  // 
Mettia,  1E4/ 
»  WHS  Kin.  18. 

«  We  asMime  provisionally  that  Hagar  is  correctly  regarded, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  tradition,  as  an  Egyptian. 
See,  however,  Haoar,  and  especially  Mizhaim,  ^  a  (£),  BttEfr 

Lahai-Roi,  f  3. 

»  On  Ihe  details  of  the  story,  cp  WRS  A'.V  14/ 
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be  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  separation  between  Israel 
and  Moat>  and  Ammon  ;  out.  if  I-ot  is  to  be  explained 
by  Lotan  (the  eponym  of  an  Edonutish  clan.  Gen.  36 
*>.J9>,  the  asserted  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Lot  accords  with  the  theory  of  the  original  non-Israclitish 
character  of  Abraham. 

iii.  Connection  -with  Harran  or  Or. — As  to  [a),  even 
if  we  reject  the  theory  of  the  migration  of  a  clan  called 
after  Abraham  from  Harran  or  C'r  Kasdim.  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  the  tradition  is  altogether 
unhistorical.  Not  only  Abraham,  but  the  wives  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  art*  declared  to  have  come  from 
Harran.  This  cannot  lie  a  baseless  tradition.  Critics, 
it  is  true,  are  divided  as  to  its  historical  value,  nor 
can  we  discuss  the  matter  here.  But  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  as  Stadc  admits,  nothing  a  priori  improl>- 
able  in  the  view  that  certain  Hebrew  clans  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  to  Palestine.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  tradition  between  Harran  and  Cr 
Kasdim  need  not  detain  us  (sec  special  articles).  Both 
Harran  and  Uru  were  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
god  under  different  names,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
at  some  unknown  period  the  moon-worship  of  Harran 
affected  the  Hebrew  clans  (cp  Sarah,  i.  §  a,  Mtt.CAH.  I ). 
For  what  critic  of  to-day  can  venture  to  assume  that  it 
was  repugnance  to  this  worship,  and  in  general  to  idolatry 
(cp  Josh.  24  a/. that  prompted  the  Hebrew  clans  to 
leave  their  early  homes  ?  Surely  this  asserted  religious 
movement  is  a  specimen  of  that  antedating  of  religious 
conditions  which  is  characteristic  of  the  OT  narrators, 
and  was  copied  from  them  by  Mohammed.  First,  the 
insight  of  Isaiah  is  ascribed  to  Moses  ;  then,  as  if  this 
were  not  wonderful  enough,  it  is  transferred  to  Abraham. 
But  how  recent  is  the  evidence  for  either  statement,  and 
how  inconsistent  is  the  spiritual  theism  ascribed  to 
Abraham  with  sound  views  of  historical  development  ! 
Instead  therefore  of  speaking  of  '  that  life  of  faith  which 
historically  began  with  Abraham'  (H  S.  Holland,  Lux 
Mundi,  41),  should  we  not  rather  say  'that  life  of  faith 
which,  though  germinally  present  from  the  earliest 
times,  first  found  clear  and  undoubted  expression  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  in  the  recast  legends  of 
Abraham  '  ? 

Hommcl's  ambitious  attempt  to  prove  the  strictly 
histnrical  character  of  the  Abraham  narratives  from  the 
Arabian  personal  names  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammurabi 
is.  critically  regarded,  a  failure.  The  existence  in 
early  Semitic  antiquity  of  |x-rsonal  names  expressing 
lofty  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  man 
has  long  been  known,  though  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  such  names  have  l>een  discovered  so  far  back  in  the 
stream  of  history.  But  hitherto  scholars  have  with  good 
reason  abstained  from  inferring  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Hclirew  narratives  in  which  similar  names  occurred, 
because  the  age  of  these  narratives  had  necessarily  to  be 
first  of  all  determined  by  the  ordinary  critical  methods, 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  in  the  days  of 
Amraphel'  (Hammurabi?)  proves  only  that  the  writer 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  documents  in  which 
events  of  this  period  were  referred  to.  not  that  his  own 
narrative  is  strictly  historical. 

For  the  later  Hagg.idic  stories  concerning  Abraham 
see  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams  nath  Auffassung  der  }ud. 
Sage,  1850  ;  Hamburger,  RE  fur  Bib.  u.  Talm.W 
(s.v.  'Abraham');  also  Grllnbaum.  Ntttt  Beitr,  tur 
sem.  Sagenkunde,  J893,  pp.  89-131  (Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  legends* ;  ami,  especially,  a  late  apocry- 
phal book  called  The  Testament  of  Abraham  (  Tex  Is 
and  Studies,  Cambridge.  tSgal.  which  presents  perhaps 
the  finest  imaginable  glorification  of  the  character  of  the 
patriarch.  All  that  he  needs  is  to  see  the  retributions 
1  The  word*,  '  and  worshipped  other  cods,'  belong  10  R.  ISut 
the  lenvc  of  the  earlier  narrators  is  correctly  jfiven  (cp.  Cm. 
SliQSjaiA  And,  of  our*.  Israel'*  point  of  rehgiou*  departure 
mu  .1,  considering  primitive  ciroimntances,  have  l<eei<  in  MM 
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of  heaven  and  hell  that  he  may  learn  (like  Jonah)  to 
have  pity  on  sinners  (see  APOCRYPHA,  §  11).  For  the 
arch;tological  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  patriarch  see 
Tomkins,  Studies  on  the  Times  0/  Abraham  (  78  ; 
second  cd.  97).  The  best  critical  literature  is  cited 
by  Ki.  Hist.  i.  ;  add  to  his  list  Hal.  RE/  xv.  161  f. 
('871  ;  Rev.  s/m.  i.  1  f.  ('93)  ;  Kenan.  Hill,  du  peufle 
d Israel,  i.  (1887);  and  reviews  of  Kenan  by  Keinach. 
RE/xv.  302/.  and  by  WKS.  Eng.  Hist.  Rex:  iii.  128 / 
('88 1.  Kenan's  statements  that  the  Abraham  of  Genesis 
is  the  type  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  represented  by  Abraham,  worshipped  a  '  patri- 
archal, just,  and  universal  God,'  from  whom  the  worship 
of  Yahwe.  was  a  falling  away,  are  fantastically  erroneous. 
For  Nold.'s  view  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  divine 
names,  see  his  essay  on  the  patriarchs  in  Im  neuen 
Reich,  1 87 1,  p.  508  ff. ,  and  on  the  other  side  Baethg. 
Beitr.  :.  sem.  Rel.-gesch.  154^  See  also  EtJOH  (§  a  J 
supposed  divine  character  of  Abraham)  and  Hohah 
(his  connection  with  Damascus).  T.  a.  c 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM  ( I.k.  16«f).    See  Hades. 

ABEAM  (D"pN,    §    44.    Gen.  11  »7 - 1 7  5"    t  Ch. 

1  »7  N'eh.  9;f  ;  aBp&aa  [B  ADL].  but  -pAN  [A  twice  in 
Gen.].  -pA&AA  [A  once  in  Gen.;  B  in  Ch.  and  B*  T'd 
KI.  in  Neh. ;  abram),  i.e.  probably,  in  the  mind 

of  the  priestly  writer  (Gen.  17  j).  "high  father'  (patriarch), 
to  which  the  name  Sarai,  if  taken  as  another  form  of 
Sakah  [?.».],  would  be  a  suitable  companion.  If, 
however,  the  name  Abram  be  a  genuine  traditional 
one.  it  will  be  related  to  Abikam  \q.v. ],  as  Abner 
[y.  :•.  ]  is  to  AltlNER.  and  be  explained  similarly  (cp 
Abraham,  §  1). 

ABBECH  (TON*.  Gen.414;)t.  'Then  he  made 
him  ride  in  the  chariot  next  in  rank  to  his  own,  and 
they  cried  before  him  Abrech.  So  he  set  him  over 
all  Egypt'  (Kau.  HS).  'Ilie  passage  occurs  in  E's  (or 
E.j's)  version  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  to  be 
gTand-vizier.  and  the  strange  word  Abrech  greatly 
purified  the  ancient  interpreters.  fi*EL  gives  tax 
i*h[pv£tr  .  .  .  K»)pi'f  ;  the  Targums  K2^"cS   *2H,  while 

Pcsh. .  omitting  p:\  paraphrases  rJj  "v-  ~  J^/  [cp458 

Pesh.  ].  and  Vg.  ctamante  f>r„  a>ne  ut  amnts  coram  eo 
genu  Jtecterent.  Jerome  himself,  however  [Quirst.  in 
('•en.),  remarks,  'Mini  videtur  non  tarn  praeco  sive 
ndgeniculatio  .  .  .  intelligenda,  quam  illud  quod 
Hebnei  tradunt,  dicentes  "potion  teiierum."  .  .  . 
significante  ScripturA  quod  juxta  prudentiam  quidem 
pater  omnium  fuerit.  sed  juxta  a-tatem  tencrrimus 
adolesccns  et  puer.'  So,  in  fact,  the  Midrash  {Ber. 
rabba,  par.  90)  and  the  two  later  Targums  (as  an 
appendage  to  'father  of  the  king')  expressly  interpret, 
and  in  Bab.  Bathra,  417  we  even  find  this  justified  by 
the  combination  of  "p  and  rex.  In  Jubilees  4O7  (Charles) 
the  form  is  Abirer,  i.e.  Abircl  ('God  is  a  mighty  one,' 
or,  being  an  imaginary  form.  '  mighty  one  of  Got! '). 

The  different  views  of  modern  K'nolars  can  only  lie 
glanced  at  here.  I.uthcr  is  content  with  Ijindes'ater, 
EV  with  'bo«  the  knee."  KV  mg.  adopts  the  view 
that  the  original  word  was  'similar  in  sound  to  the 
Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneel '  (so  Benfey.  Brugsch, 
Chabas).  The  Mas.  vocalisation,  however,  is  guess- 
work, and  the  Hiphil  of  712  occurs  only  once  again 
(Gen.  24  tt),  and  then  in  the  sense  of  Mo  cause  (the 
camels)  to  kneel  down.'  If  we  look  at  the  context,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  outward  display 
of  reverence  at  all  (prostration  would  lie  more  natural 
than  kneeling)  can  be  meant  by  Abrech.  An  official 
title  is  what  the  context  most  favours,  not,  however, 
such  a  title  as  'chief  of  the  wise  men  '  1  (ap-rex-ul  ;  but 
rather  '  great  lord,"  or  some  other  equivalent  to  '  grand- 

1  Harkavy,  J  As.,  mar*-a\Til  1S70,  pp  161-16$.  Le  Pajrr 
Renouf's  explanation  (PSBA  xi.  5  jT.  188)),  'thy  command  i> 
our  dcire '  (Mu >rek),  i.e.,  1  we  are  at  thy  service,'  is  much  leu 
Mjitahle  lo  the  context. 
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viricr.*  No  such  title  including  the  letters  b-r-k  is 
quoted  from  the  pure  Egyptian  vocabulary  ;  but  may 
it  not  be  really  a  loan-word?  This  might  account 
for  the  fact  that  Atirech  is  passed  over  in  ©.  It 
is  well  known  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards 
there  was  close  intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Semitic  peoples,  and  that  many  technical  words 
were  borrowed  from  the  Litter.  This  being  the  case,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  connect  Abrech  with  the  Ass. -Dab. 
aharaitu  (fern,  atarattatu),  which  is  applied  to  one  of 
the  five  highrtt  dignitaries  in  the  empire.1  .Schroder, 
who  once  opposed  this  view  [COT L  139),  now  thinks 
that  the  Amarna  discoveries  |i888)  have  made  it 
much  more  probable  ;  and  BrUnnow  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  'the  Assyrian a-ba-rak-kn  seem  undoubtedly 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Abrech'4  (private  letter).  In 
spite  of  Dillmann's  peremptory  denial  (1893),  it  has 
become  very  difficult  to  think  otherwise.  We  might, 
indeed,  correct  the  word  out  of  existence  ;  but  Ball's  text 
(SHOT)  is  hardly  an  improvement  except  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  mpn  of  the  Sam.  text  (cp  <8  Pcsh. )  for 
ik-,,t\  which  is  justified  by  the  context,  and  had  already 
been  made  by  Geiger  ( (Jruhr.  463L  T.  K.  c. 

ABRONAH,  AV  Ebronah  (firUJf),  one  of  the  stages 
in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  |.N'u.  33 14/+.  F; 
ceBptONA  [1*1.  eB.  [APL]).  See  Wamikhings.  §§  ta, 
14.    On  appura  (AB)  in  Judith  2j4.  sec  Arbonai. 

ABSALOM  (Qi^'3X,  §  45.  or— less  correctly,  as 

Nold.  thinks — as  in  1  K.  15»  10  Dlb^^K,  Abishai.om, 
abh%ai  o.*t ;  probably  'the  [divine]  father  is  peace,' 
cp  Yahwe-shalom  Judg.  614,  a  title  of  Yahwc.  but 
not  P5.I2O7;  aBcccaAojaa  [BA,  and  in  aS.3j, 
and  t  Ch.,  also  Lj.  -ecA-  [A,  2S.  18 15].  -ecA.  [L; 
but  in  tK.  2>S  coAomwntoc,  where  also  ^^-V-, 
sALouoNEu] ;  :  aBccaiom  [ApaS.  I815 ; 

Jo*  aBcccaXwmoc  ami  ,\y,v\<.,v«>c  ;  apsaicv)  was 
I>avid's  third  son.  his  mother  being  M.aacah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Gkshvr  (<f.v.  a).  Born  at  Hebron,  he 
grew  up  at  Jerusalem,  the  idol  of  his  father,  and  popular 
from  his  manly  ticauty  and  his  winning  manners.  His 
tragic  history  is  faithfully  recorded  by  an  ancient  and 
well-informed  writer  in  aS.  13-18. 

We  first  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  the  outrage 
on  his  sister  Tamar  by  her  half-brother  Amnon.  whom 
David,  out  of  weak-minded  affection  for  his  first- 
bom  (2  S.  13at.  6WL).  omitted  to  chastise.  Absalom 
soothed  his  sister,  and  silently  bode  his  time.  Then, 
after  two  years,  he  lured  Amnon  with  the  other  princes 
to  a  feast  of  sheep-shearing  on  Absalom's  estate  at 
Baal-haror  (sec  Hazok,  2),  and  at  a  concerted  sign  his 
servants  slew  Amnon  during  the  banquet.  The  next 
three  years  Atisalom  passed  in  exile  in  Geshur  [f.v.  2), 
till  Joab.  knowing  that  the  king  pined  for  the  fugitive, 
contrived  by  the  help  of  a  •  wise  woman  '  from  Tekoa  to 
bring  him  back.  The  form  of  the  parable  (aS.  14 s-7> 
may  tx-long  to  the  -  wise  woman.'  but  the  ideas  which 
it  suggested  came  from  Joab.  Why  was  the  king  so 
willing  to  mitigate  the  custom  of  blood-vengeance  for  a 
stranger,  and  so  hard  towards  his  own  son  ?  We  die. 
and  are  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground  ;  but  God  spares 
the  life  of  him  whose  thoughts  arc  bent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  banished  (aS.  14  14  with  Kwald's  emenda- 
tion I  The  king  gave  way  to  this  gentle  pressure,  and 
allowed  his  4011  to  come  back  to  Jerusalem,  but  refused 
10  sec  him  for  two  whole  years.  Nor  would  Joab  take 
any  further  step,  till  the  impetuous  prince  set  his  barley 
field  on  fire,  and,  when  Joab  came  in  person  to 
complain,  declared  that  death  was  better  than  con- 

•  Frwdr.  Pel.,  //>*.  in  the  light  ef  Astyrian  Feitartk 
(i?80,  p.  aj./:  ;  cp  far.  ?2%;  An.  IIU'B  it.  Thi»  t.nliunt 
•Digestion  w.™  temporarily  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
(A  uj.  nth  Apr.  1834),  who  has,  since  the  Amarna  discoveries, 
returned  to  it. 

*  So  alto  Savor  (Acad.  7th  May  1891 :  Crit.  Atem.  114 /X 
but  with  an  interpretation  which  need*  fuller  evidence. 

*} 


tinued  disgrace.  He  had  his  way.  The  king  kissed 
him  and  restored  him  to  full  favour. 

Four  years  followed  (a  S.  15  7.  L.  Pcsh.  and  Jos.;  MT 
©ba  Vg.  have  '  forty  )  during  which  Alwalom  prepared 
men's  minds  for  coming  events.  He  let  his  hair  grow 
enormously  long  iaS.  14  j«).  in  token,  as  Robertson 
Smith  thinks  (A'.S'-1  484 1,  of  the  sacrcdness  of  his  person, 
though  the  ordinary  view  that  it  was  merely  a  proof 
of  vanity  possesses  the  recommendation  of  simplicity. 
He  rode  in  a  chariot  with  horses  (then  scarcely 
known  in  Israel)  and  was  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  fifty  men.  He  made  every  suitor's  cause  his  own, 
and  lamented  aloud  that  his  power  did  not  match 
his  desire  to  help  (2  S.  15 1-6).  At  last  he  fired  the 
train  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  carefully  laid. 
On  pretence  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  he  withdrew  to 
Hebron,  accompanied  by  200  men,  doubtless  needy 
dependents,  who  followed  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
plan.  Here,  at  the  old  capital  of  Judah,  amidst  a 
people  who  were  still  unreconciled  to  their  absorption 
in  a  larger  state,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
Ahithophel,  a  man  of  southern  Judah.  he  made  his 
principal  counsellor  ;  Amasa.  Absalom's  cousin,  also 
from  Judah.  took  command  of  the  troops  (cp  Geshl'R, 
a).  But  an  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  always  at  work  in  the  N.  tnl»es,  for,  as  he  set  out 
for  Hebron,  the  reliel  prince  sent  men  through  the  land 
of  Israel.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  these  were  to 
proclaim  the  accomplished  fact,  '  Absalom  has  been 
made  king  in  Hebron." 

David,  once  the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  capital.  Absalom  as  quickly  entered 
it.  and  gave  that  public  sign  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  which  the  crafty  Ahithophel  recommended. 
The  number  of  his  counsellors  was  now  increase!  by 
the  addition  of  Hushai.  ■  David's  friend  '  (on  the  epitltct 
see  Ht'sllAt),  whose  flattery  he  failed  to  see  through. 
In  reality  Hushai  only  pretended  to  Join  the  rebels.  His 
object  was  twofold— to  frustrate  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel, and  to  betray  Absalom's  plans  to  the  priests,  Zadoif 
and  Abiathar.  These  trusty  friends  of  I>avid  Were  to 
communicate  with  a  maid,  and  she  was  to  impart  her 
knowledge  to  two  sons  of  the  priests,  who  waited  to 
bear  it  to  the  king.  This  counterplot  attained  its  end. 
Ahithophel,  who  knew  how  deceptive  was  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  wished  Absalom  to  'strike  David  before 
there  was  time  for  second  thoughts'  (WRS).  But 
Hushai  persuaded  the  pretender  to  wait,  and  so  David, 
who  was  informed  of  all  that  happened  at  Jerusalem, 
safely  crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  himself  at 
Mahanaim,  once  Ishbaal's  capital. 

Thence,  in  three  divisions,  David's  army  sallied  forth, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  forest  (see  I'.l'HKAlM.  Wool) 
of)  the  rcliel  troops  were  routed.  In  the  flight 
Absalom's  head  (hair?;  Heb.  rm.  cp  2  S.  14 j*)  was 
caught  in  the  branches  of  a  terehinth  tree,  and  his  mule 
left  him  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth.  '  Not  for  a 
thousand  shekels '  would  die  soldier  who  saw  him  hanging 
have  taken  his  life.  How  could  he  venture  to  disregard 
the  king's  charge  to  watch  over  the  young  man  Ab- 
salom ?  If  he  had  treacherously  attempted  Absalom's 
life,  would  not  the  king  have  found  it  out,  and  would 
not  Joab  himself  have  stood  aloof?  But  Joab.  who  felt 
his  courage  called  in  question  1 2  S.  lft  14.  ©>'*'  ;  sec 
Bu.  SHOT),  with  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  statement, 
plunged  three  javelins  into  Absalom's  body.  The 
corpse  of  the  ill-fated  prince  was  flung  into  a  pit,  and 
the  soldiers  cast  stones  upon  it,  that  the  restless  spirit 
might  trouble  them  no  more.1  Meantime  the  old  king 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim.  The  pathetic 
story  of  his  broken-hearted  grief  at  hearing  the  news  of 
his  dearly  loved  son's  death  is  enshrined  in  all  memories. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  sad  tragedy  which  opened 
with  the  barbarous  outrage  upon  Tamar.     Just  eleven 
years  had  pastil  since  that  event,  so  that  if  Absalom 
>  See  Tylor't  Prim.  Cull.  ii. 
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he  took  up  his  sister's 
he  must  have  died  a  little  over  thirty.  Apparently 
his  three  sons  died  before  him  (a  S14»7  I818).  On 
his  -daughter,'  see  TAMAR.  3.  and  Maacah,  3.  4. 
The  notice  respecting  Absalom's  monument  in  a  S 18 18 
is  not  very  clear,  perhaps  owing  to  some  confusion  in 
the  text  of  W.  17-19  (so  Klo. ).  It  is  evidently  paren- 
thetical, and  reminds  the  reader  that  Absalom  had  a 
suitable  monument  (erected,  according  to  Klo.  's  read- 
ing, by  David)  in  the  King's  Vale  (sec  SllAVKH,  i.. 
Mk.LCHIZKDKK,  §  3).  The  building  close  to  Jerusalem, 
now  known  as  Absalom's  tomb,  is  of  very  late  origin,  as 
its  Ionic  pillars  prove.  w.  e.  a. 

1.  Father  of  Matuthia*  (■  Mace.  11  70;  ,A^i»u,M.«  ;avi, 
OaAWu<Jo<  Zockler  propose*  to  rend  'Jonathan'  for 

Maitathias'  here;  or  el«  10  read  Maitathias  in  1  Mace. 
IS  11  also. 

3.  Father  of  Jonathan  (t  Mace.  IS  11:  'A^aA**iot  (AVk)), 
probably  the  same  as  (i\ 

4.  An  ambi>«.*»t»r  to  Lyslas  ;  2  Mace.  It  17  (ArWcmA.,^  [A], 
Itioo**.*  '•  A  |ji<t  VJX    Po»*ibly  alv>  to  be  identified  with  (1). 

ABUBUS  i&BoyBoc  [AKV];  cp  Hi'ubah, 

iCh.  "34  Kr.  ;  abosi's),  father  of  Ptolemy,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon  the 
i  (1  Mace.  161115+)- 

<H  AByccoc),  the  term  substituted  in 
RV  of  NT  for  the  '  deep  '  and  the  '  bottomless  pit '  of 
AV;  sec  Lk.831;  Rom.  IO7 ;  Rev.9i/n  11  r 
178  20 1  3+.  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  by 
an  inexact  use  of  the  term.  '  the  abyss '  is  equivalent 
to  Sheol ;  '  over  the  sea  'in  Dt.  30 13  is  taken  to  mean 
4  over  the  world-encircling  ocean  into  which  the  ' '  rivers  " 
of  the  underworld  (Ps.  184(5].  SjrSa  •'no)  discharge 
themselves  to  "  the  place  where  all  flesh  wanders  "  (i.e., 
Sheol;  Enoch  176).'  Elsewhere  it  means  the  deeply- 
placed  abode  of  the  'dragon'  or  devil,  of  the  'beast' 
his  helper,  and  of  the  Satuovia. — whether  this  abode  he 
taken  to  be  the  ' deep  ( t/kom )  that  coucheth  beneath' 
(Gen.  49»s  RV),  or  the  '  waste  place '  with  '  no  firmament 
above  and  no  foundation  of  earth  beneath,"  by  which 
the  fire-filled  chasm  was  thought  to  be  bordered  (Entxh 
18 u;  cp  21*7>-  The  former  view  is  in  accordance 
with  OT  usage,  the  Uhim  of  MT  and  the  Apwot  of 
6  being  the  flood  or  ocean  which  once  enfolded 
the  earth,  but  is  now  shut  up  in  subterranean  store- 
chambers  (Ps.  337);  and  it  is  favoured  by  the  use  of 
66X0000.  in  Rev.  13 1  as  synonymous  with  Apivao*. 
But  the  Latter  is  more  probably  right  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  agrees  with  Envth  in  asserting  the  existence  of  a 
lake  of  fire,  destined  for  the  final  punishment  of  the 
devil  and  his  helpers.  This  fiery  lake  is  not  in  either 
book  technically  called  'the  abyss'  ;  in  A«i*A10i3  the 
Greek  has  rb  X&ot  too  wvp6i,  and  in  21 7  Siamoirrfr  ilx'" 
i-r6wot  Iwt  rijt  &fH>aoov.  The  angelic  overseer  of  this 
region  is  Uriel,  who  is  described  in  Enoch'IOi  (Gireh 
Gk. )  as  6  iwl  tov  x6cftov  xal  tov  raprapov.  '  Tartarus  ' 
occurs  also  in  Job41»3,  0,  in  the  phrase  to*  rdprapov 
T71  a^t'^raov  [UNA],  which,  being  used  in  connection  with 
Leviathan,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  of  the  subterranean 
abode  of  Vahwc's  enemy,  the  dragon  (see  Dragon, 
§  4/.).  Cp  Taprapuxtat.  used  of  the  fallen  angels, 
a  Pet.  > ,  t.  K.  c. 

ACACIA  (nC'_M).  Ex.  25 s  etc.,  RV.    See  Shittah 

Tubs. 

ACATAN  (akatan  [BA]).  1  Esd.838t  AV  =  Ezr. 
811,  Hakkatan. 

ACCABA  (akkaBa  [B]).  1  Esd.530  RV=Kxra246, 
Hacar. 

ACCAD(13X;  APyaA  [AI.].  aX.  [DE]:  ; 
jcn.m)  is  one  of  the  four  cities  mentioned  in  Gen. 
10 10  as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  in  the  land  of  Shtn.tr  or  Babylonia.  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  of  Akkad  is  most  fre- 

1  tf  a  Hebrew  original  could  have  In-en  supt.^ed  for  a  Mace. 
IMffffoAa  mittht  have  repfr-cntcil  a  transliteration  of  part  of  a 
participle  of  rtHr  (»'  MfjMm  follows). 
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quently  met  with  in  the  title  lugal  Ki*gi{ki)  Uri(ki), 
which  is  rendered  in  Semitic  by  lar  {mdtu\  Sumen  u 
(m.ilu)  Akkadi.  This  title,  which  implied  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  was  borne  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  was  adopted  by 
those  kings  of  Assyria  who  conquered  Babylon  (cp  Bahv- 
LONIA.  I  1).  The  Akkad  referred  to  in  Gen.  10 10  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  the  ancient  city  of  Agade 
which  was  situated  in  northern  Babylonia  and  attained 
a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  country  under 
Sargon  I.  about  3800  B.C  This  identification,  however, 
is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  is  based  only  on  the  super- 
ficial resemblance  of  the  names.  i_  w.  k. 

ACCAKON  (akkapojn  [A*]).  1  Macc.lOSof  AV  = 

RV  Ekro.n  (y-.r.). 

ACCHO,  RV  Acco  (i3J,).  Judg.  1 31  and  (see  Ummah) 
Josh.  19  jot ;  see  Ptolemais. 

ACCOS  (akvwc  [A],  akkcoc  [K].  iakk.  [V] :  same 
as  HAKKoz[?.t'.]),  grandfather  of  Eupoleiuus  ;  iMacc. 
8i7t- 

ACCOZ  (akBcoC  [B]).  iEsd.53st  AV=E*ra26t 
RV.  Hakkoz,  1. 

ACCUSER  (K&THrwP  tTi  -  w  *  H  following  A], 
KATHfOpoc  [BX,  etc.].  The  form  of  word  found  in 
the  best  texts  is  simply  a  Hcbraiscd  form  pfa'pj?]  of  the 
common  word  KATH|~OpOC-  For  Rabbinic  usage  sec 
e.g.  Buxl.  Lex. ),  Rev.  12iof.    Sec  SATAN,  g  6  (3)  7. 

ACELDAMA  AVj  RV  Akeldama  (aX6Aaam&v> 

[Tisch.  A,  etc.],  ACMBLDEMACH  [96  lat.J,  akc.  [B  fol- 
lowed by  W  &  H],  -AAI AA.  [U].  ACBLDBMACH  [d]). 


L  The  name. 


the  name  according  to  Acts  1 19  of  a  field  bought 
by  Judas  Iscariot  for  some  unknow  n  purpose.  The  vet. 
Lat.  of  Mt.27  8  applies  the  name  (not,  as  in  the  Gk. 
MSS,  merely  in  translation,  but  in  the  original)  also 
to  a  field  bought  by  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  bury 
strangers  in. 

M.S.  evidence  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  some 
such  form  as  Akcldamach  that  the  RV  is  quite  unjusti- 
fied in  rejecting  it.  especially  when  it 
corrects  the  c  into  k.  Acts  1  19  states 
that  in  the  language  of  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  this 
name  meant  'the  field  of  blood'  1.  \u)pior  euuaroi  ■■ 
731  \  h>ikil  dfmJik),  however,  is  obviously  'the  field 
of  Mr  blood.'  an  impossible  expression.  Klostcrmann 
has  therefore  argued  with  great  acutcness  (Protleme  im 
Aposteltexte,  1-8  ['83])  that  sn  (nstKh)  is  one  word — 
vu. ,  the  well-known  Aram,  root  '  to  sleep. '  All  we  lw  c 
to  do,  then,  is  to  understand  it  of  the  sleep  of  death,  a 
usage  known  in  Syr.,  and  'field  of  sleep'  will  mean 
cemetery,  which,  as  Mt.  tells  us,  was  what  the  priests 
meant  to  make  of  the  potter's  field.  Klostcrmanns 
argument  is  very  strong  — it  is  certainly  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  name  originated  in  some  fact  known 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  the  transformation  of  a 
potter's  field  into  a  burying  place  would  be — and  his 
view  was  adopted  by  Wendt  ( Meyer*7'  ad  loc. ).  But  we 
have  no  instance  of  a  noun  73-1  so  used,  and  tk,  %>  n>ay 
=  K  (cp  ibNTng  [I.k.  3 16,  BX,  etc.  ]  =  >DV  ;  luipox.  Sirach 
=  trva,  Sira).  Hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
origin  of  the  name — wc  can  never  know — its  form  was 
probably  hoi  Sp.T  (Dalm.  l>r,:m.  161  and  105  n.  I  re- 
spectively), '  the  field  of  blood  '  (so  Dalm.  161  n.  6  ;  Am. 
Mey.  Jesu  Stuttertprachr,  49  n.  1).  On  the  questions 
who  bought  the  field  and  why  it  was  called  Aceldama 
sec  also  Acts.  §  14.    Cp  Juoas,  9. 

Tradition  which  goes  as  far  back  as  to  the  fourth 
century  has  placed  Aceldama  on  a  level  overhanging  the 

a.  Traditional  ^,cy,of  th,c       *  "'"T/"  th,e 

TT  NE.  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel, 

—a  tradition  which  rests  precariously 
on  Jer.  18/,  where  the  situation  of  the  potter  s  house  in 
Jeremiah's  day  is  thought  to  be  indicated.  Potter's 
>  On  this  form  see  Dalm.  (Gram.  304  n.  a),  Kau.  (Gram.  g\ 
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material  is  still  dug  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  I 
traditional  Aceldama  was  used  to  bury  Christian  pilgrims 
in  at  least  from  570  {Anton.  Flat.  /tin.  a6> :  especially 
during  the  Crusades,  but,  according  to  Maundre:].  who 
says  it  was  then  called  Campo  Santo,  even  as  Lite  as 
1697.  A  charnel  house  into  which  the  bodies  were  let 
down  from  above  has  stood  here  from  very  early  times. 
The  best  history  and  description  of  the  site  (with  plans) 
is  that  by  Schick,  PEFQ,  1893.  pp.  283/: 

g.  a.  s.  — H.  W.  H. 

ACHAIA  (&XAI&  [Ti.VVH]).  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
interest  that  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  their 
history  the  word  '  Acrwran'  was  used  as  the  general  de- 
signation of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  proper.  During 
the  classical  period  Achaia  denoted  only  the  narrow  strip 
of  coastland  and  the  adjoining  mountain  stretching  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river 
Sythas  (mod.  Trikalitikos)  ao  m.  west  of  Corinth,  to  the 
nvcr  Larisus  near  Cape  A  rax  us  (mod.  Kalogria).  In  the 
time  of  Paul.  Achaia  signified  the  Roman  province — i.e. , 
the  whole  country  south  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  Achaia 
was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Acha-.tn  league  in  the  last  spasmodic  effort  which 
occasioned  the  sack  of  Corinth  and  the  downfall  of  Greek 
independence,  146  n.c.  (Paus.  vii.  16 10).  Whether  the  | 
formation  of  the  province  dates  from  that  year,  or  not,  is  ' 
of  no  consequence  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  1 
27  B.C.  that  Augustus  definitely  settled  the  boundaries  of 
Achaia.  assigning  to  it  Thessaly,  /Ktolia.  Acarnania.  and 
part  of  Epirus  (Strabo,  p.  840).  The  Achaia  of  Paul  is, 
therefore,  practically  synonymous  with  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  but  a  little  more  extensive  towards 
the  north-west.  The  combination  '  Macedonia  and 
Achaia '  embraces  the  whole  of  European  Greece,  as  in 
Actsl9»i,  hw\e*ir  -rip  Mom  .Win*  xal  'Ax^la*  (sec 
also  Rom.  1 5  *>  1  Thcss.  1 7  /■  )•  From  27  B.  C.  Achaia 
naturallymnkedasascnatorial  province— «.*..  its  governor 
was  an  ex-pnelor,  with  the  title  proconsul  (Strabo.  I.e. ). 
In  1 5  A.  D. ,  however,  owing  to  their  financial  embarrass- 
ments, both  Achaia  and  Macedonia  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Tiberius  ;  and  it  was  not  until  44  A.  t).  that  Claudius 
restorrd  them  to  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76  ;  Suet. 
ClantL  25).  The  writer  of  Acts  18  wis  thus  quite  correct 
in  speaking  of  Gallio  in  53  or  54  A.D.  as  iL*9inr*TOi— 
1. 1. ,  proconsul.  The  fiasco  of  Nero's  proclamation  made 
all  Greece  free,  but  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  a 
short  lime.  With  this  exception,  a  proconsular  governor 
was  stationed  in  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia.  until 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

In  the  NT  we  hear  of  only  three  towns  of  Achaia — 
ATHKNS,  Corinth,  and  Ckxc  iirea  ;— but  the  Saluta- 
tions of  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles  (esp.  2  Cor.lt  «V 
S\-n  1-5  '.  1-;.  ;  ■  imply  other  Christian  communities  in 
the  province.  In  1  Cor.  16 1;  the  'house  of  Stephanas' 
is  called  the  'first-fruits  of  Achaia'  (ivapx^f^y  'Ax^a*)- 
In  this  place,  for  '  Achaia'  we  should  expect  1  Corinth' ; 
for.  according  to  Acts  17  34.  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite 
and  other  Athenians  must  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
teaching  in  the  province  of  Achaia.  In  Rom.  I65.  where, 
according  to  the  Text.  Rec. ,  Epainetus  is  spoken  of  as 
the  iwapxh  rf/r  'Ax<dat,  the  best  texts  read  '  Aolay  [Ti. 
W  &  H,  following  BAK,  etc.].  The  charity  of  Ach.xan 
converts  is  praised  in  2 Cor. 9 j  Rom.  Kit*  ;  but  the 
reference  mav  be  merely  to  the  church  at  Corinth  (cp 
a  Cor.  8  «o).  w.  j.  w. 

ACHAICUS  (ax&Tkoc  [Ti.WH]).  a  member  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  who.  along  with  Stephanas  and  For- 
tunatus.  had  carried  to  Paul  at  Ephesus  news  of  the 
Corinthians  which  had  gladdened  and  refreshed  him 
(1  Cor.  1 6 17/. ).  He  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
Seventy  ( Lk.  10 1)  in  Ckron.  Paic.  (Bonn  cd.  i.  403). 

ACHAN  (J?y.  Josh. 7).  called  Achar  ("0JJ-  i.e., 
•  troubled  ' — .  cp  Ocran.  r*pV> in  «  ch  27'ind 
[ed.  Bcnsly])  in  4  Esd.  7  37        RV.    6  s  readings  are 
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&X*P  [BFand  (except  Josh.  7i.  &xan)L],  axan[A:  but 
&X&P  'n  J°sh.  7  J4  1  Ch.  27]);  the  son  of  Carnii  b.  Zabdi  b. 
Zcrah  b.  Judah,  who  unlawfully  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  '  devoted  '  spoil  of  Jericho  (see  Ban  ).  His  breach 
of  a  taboo  had  involved  the  whole  host  in  guilt  (RH?1* 
162),  and  the  community  had  to  free  itself  of  responsi- 
bility by  destroying  not  only  Achan  but  also  his  whole 
family  (Josh.  7).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
primitive  notions  (RSVl  421).  although  our  present  text 
is  due  to  later  insertions  in  r.  24 /.  With  the  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  name  is  to  be  connected  the  word- 
play in  Josh.  7^5-    Cp  Carmi.  i. 

ACHAZ  Uxaz  [Ti].  AXAC  [WHj.  Mt.l9).  RV 
Aha/  if. v.  t). 

ACHBOB  (liasy,  §  68,  i.e..  Mouse  [y.r.J;  cp  Ph. 

-Q2y.  K-oay.  n-oay;  &xoBu>p  [bal]). 

1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan  [1]  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  3638, 
Xopup[A*D];  39;  1CI1.I49.  -£2i<  [Ba.  Ginsb.].  oXw/lwp 
[B].  x  [L]) ;  also  v.  jo  in  «»\    See  EikjM,  g  4- 

2.  b.  Micah  ;  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (2  K.  22 12 14  ; 
Jer.  26m.  MT  and  Theod.  in  Q  mg.  [BAN  om  ]  ;  Jer. 
36 1  j,  aw/tup  [BJTJ.  -fa  [«*].  mcofiup  [Q]) ;  in  a  Ch. 
34  ao  named  Abikjn  [</.:  .,  4]  {ap&o&ofi  [B],  apSa*  [AL]). 

ACHIACHABUS  <&X'&X&POC  [BA] ;   sec  further 
below). 

1.  The  prosperous  nephew  of  Tobit  (sec  Tobit). 
He  was  cup-bearer,  signet-keeper,  steward,  and  overseer 
of  accounts  to  Esarhaddon  at  Nineveh  (Tob.  1  iff.). 

In  1880  George  Hoffmann  pointed  out1  the  identity 
of  the  Achiacharus  of  Tob.  lai/.  lliSHiof  with 
Ahlkar  (on  the  name  see  below),  a  legendary  sage  and 
veiir  of  Sennacherib,  who  is  the  hero  of  a  romance  found 
in  certain  Syriac  and  Arabic  MSS.  According  to  this 
romance,  he  almost  lost  his  life  through  the  base 
treachery  of  his  sister's  son  (cp  Pcsh.  in  Tob.  11 18), 
Nadu  (  =  Aman  of  Tob.  U  10— cp  [trolitotr]  oie/t  [B], 
ya&ap  (N);  sec  AM  AS— and  probably  -  Nabal  [or  LaUn 
or  other  form]  of  Tob.  11 18  j  see  Nasbas),  whom  he 
had  adopted.  Restored  to  favour,  he  gave  sundry 
proofs  of  his  marvellous  wisdom,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mission  to  a  foreign  king.  Assemanni  had 
already  observed  (Bib.  Or.  3.  pt.l»B6  a)  that  in  the 
Arabic  story  '  de  Hicaro  eadem  fere  narrantnr  qua: 
de  .Esopo  Phryge '  ;  chaps.  23-32  of  the  legendary  Life 
of  s&sop  (Maximus  Planudes)  in  fact  tell  of  /Esop  and 
his  kinsman  Ennos  a  quite  similar  story.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  oriental  in  origin  ;  but 
it  has  been  argued  by  Meissncr  (see  below)  that  the 
.Esop  romance  has  preserved  in  some  rcs|>ccis  a  more 
original  form.  The  Greek  recension,  however,  that 
must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  certain  Roumanian 
and  Slavonic  versions  still  surviving,  was  probably  an 
independent  version  now  lost,  made  from  the  Syriac. 
Allusions  to  an  eastern  sage  axcucapot  are  found 
elsewhere  (e.g.,  Strabo,  p.  762/  ;  and  traces  of  his  story 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  Talmud  (7.DMG 
■18 194/  ['94^.  The  mutual  relations  of  these  various 
recensions  are  still  obscure ;  but  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  that  the  allusions  in  Tobit  arc  to 
an  already  well-known  story.  M.  R.  James  (Guardian, 
Feb.  2,  1898.  pp.  163/.)  suggests  parallels  to  the  same 
story  in  the  NT. 

Of  the  altu«.U>nv,  that  in  11  18  U  wanting  in  the  It.;  those  m 
11  18  and  14  to  .if<-  absent  from  the  'ChalcTee  '  and  Heb.  texts; 
while  the  \'c  omit*  all  save  that  in  11  1 8 (Ackiet )  |>uH*M  the 
allusion*  weie  felt  lo  h»*e  little  to  do  with  (he  story  of  Tol.it. 

Greek  variants  of  the  name  are  «*«v«,xk  [m  in  c.  1,  -«i«X.  . 
once  in  «,,.[,]«.  („  in  14  lo),  [K«  in  11  .8,  «x««- 

Xoooe  RU],  rp  It.  A<hUar*i,  and  in  14  to  Achkar.  The 
equivalent  Hebrew  would  V*  -pTKi  »nd  Meissner  bas  pointed 

out  that  I'esb.  bas  i-fl-W  for  V>3  in  i  Ch.  «$.    The  name 

remains  obscure  however.    Pesh.  has  j.n.f)  V  ;  '  Ch.ild.'  Hj, 

V,-*  I  Hi  pint  fiit:  Vg.  Achwr,  and  Pesh.  in  1  ?t     yt^t.  . 

I  'An  rrtgr  .in .  vyrtschen   A'.i---i  'i--   M..-:vier,'  ia 

Abkan.il. /.  .i.  KumieJ.  MvrxemUnJe,,  7,  no.  3,  p.  «8». 
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In  the  romance  ibe  forms  are  ^li-*  :  »U— •  [cod.  Sach.] ; 

fcO— J  [cod.  in  Brit.  Mus.]. 

Published  te»ls-(i)  Semitic:  Arabic.  A.  Salhani,  Ctitet 
traits,  j-ao(ltcyrouth.  i »>>.):  Ar.  and  N<  »-Syr..  M-  [.idrbarski, 
from  cod.  Sachau  339,  in  t.rt.-.lnzuH/eih./le  xur  ZA  Hefte  4-5,  1 
Teil,  with  Cerm.  trail  si.;  Kiii(li*h  inuisl.  of  SyriaL  (compared  wilh 
Ar.  and  Neo.-Syr.),  t.  J.  InJIon.  Cvntemf.  Kn\  March  93.  p. 
lOo-tSo ;  cp  also  versions  of  the  Arabian  Nights  — e.g..  Sir  K.  f. 
Burton,  Alf  Laylak  leu  Laviah.  supplemental  \olutnes,  «>  i-tB  ; 
A-Jhiopie  (precepts),  C.  H.  Comill,  Dot  Htuk  eier  RrsrMf*  rkit*. 
to/Am,  ig.ji,  4I>44-  <»)  Slavonic  :  slerm.  transl.  V.  Ja>;ir, 
Byiant.  iCeit^k.  1  ltf-l?6.  (1)  Armenian,  printed  at  Constanti- 
liople,  in  it«8,  1731.  and  iK-i.'  (4)  The  SU<ry  ef Ahikar,  Grey* 
beare,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  C'amb.  i8>g  (lik  text  J  Armcn.,  Syr., 
and  Arab.  text,  and  tram!.;  Slav,  ami  Kth.  tran»l.)  appeared 
as  these  sheets  were  hei"*;  passed  for  press. 

Discussions  :  Itruno  Meissner,  ZOSlC  48  171*107  ['04J ;  Jagic" 
ipf.  cil.  107-111):  Ernst  Rutin  (if>.  137-1,0)'.  l.idrKirski  (Ar. 

if.)\  Bickell,  A rien.ru  m,  32nd  Nov.  tl</?,  p.  700,  and  14th 
in.  i8<ji,  p.  ISJJ  cp  also  »oth  Nov.  i8y7,  p.  711,  and  27th 
lov.,  p.  7^.;  J.  R.  Harris  in  Story  «r~  Ahikar  '<*x  above),  pp. 

tfj."itwm  iii. 

3.  'King  of  Media'  (Tob.  14  15  [k*];  It.  A(ku*r)  =  Nkbu- 
chai.skzmi.  (ib.  [B])-=AHASUK«ts  (re.  [AD.  See  Tobit. 
Book  or. 

ACHIA8  [ACHJAS),  4  Esd.  1  »+.    See  AHIJAH,  1. 

ACHTM  (axcim  [BK*].  -n,  axin,  -hn  [A  etc.], 
&XIM  [5<b  etc.].  cp  Axtlw^QK'nN.  AtliAM,  i  Ch. 
11  35  [BKA],  and  =p>,  JACHIN.  Gen.  4«io[A**id-].  1  Ch. 
24  i7[ifi|  [       ■  'n  «'>e  ancestry  of  Joseph  (Ml.  1 >4). 

See  GBMBALOGIEs  ok  Jesus,  §  2  c. 

ACHIOR  (Axteliuip  [BKA].  §  44).  in  the  romance 
of  Judith  [f.V.},  'captain  of  all  the  sons  of  Ammon.' 
Having  dared  to  warn  Holofernes  of  the  danger  of 
attacking  the  Israelite*,  lie  was  handed  over  to  them  to 
i  their  fate  on  the  expected  triumph  of  the  Assyrian 
l  (6  s/:)  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  ultimately 
a  Jewish  proselyte— no  doubt  to  the  great 
edification  of  Jewish  readers  of  the  story. 

In  some  versions  of  Tobit  bis  name  takes  the  place  of  that  of 
ACMtsi  haki  s  y/.r.) -an  error  due  to  the  similarity  of  *  ami  iv 
in  Syriac 

ACHIPHA  (&xeiB&  [B]),  1  Esd.53.t  RV=Em 
2s«.  Hakui'HA. 

ACHISH  (STDK.  &rxoyc  [BA],  &kx-  [L]).  a  Philis- 
tine, son  of  Maoch  ( 1  S.  27  3)  or  Maachah  ( 1  K.  2 19  /  ; 
AfXiC  t1^-^  •  a  king  °f  Gath,  with  whom  David  and 
his  band  took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Saul  (see 
David,  §  5).  He  is  described  as  a  credulous  man 
whom  David  found  it  easy  to  deceive,  representing  that 
his  raids  against  Bedouin  tribes  were  really  directed 
against  the  Judahitcs  and  their  allies,  and  taking  care 
not  to  leave  any  of  his  captives  alive  to  reveal  the  truth 
to  Achish.  At  Zikl.ig,  which  hail  l>een  assigned  to 
him  as  his  place  of  residence,  David  lived  as  a  frectiootcr 
in  vassalage  to  Achish  for  a  year  and  four  months 
(t?  only  four  months).  The  confidence,  however,  with 
which  his  suzerain  regarded  him  was  not  shared  by 
the  Philistine  lords,  who  prevailed  upon  Achish  to 
dismiss  David  from  his  armv  when  starting  to  meet 
Saul  at  Gilboa.  See  1  S.  27i-2Sj  29t-u,  a  connected 
passage  of  date  prior  to  800 1 5B0  T\.  In  another  passage 
(1  K.  2 10/. ),  where  the  execution  of  Siimei  [1]  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  gone  to  Gath  in  search  of 
some  runaway  slaves,  it  is  said  that  the  fugitives  went 
to  Achish.  No  doubt  the  same  king  is  meant  (son  of 
Maacah,  v.  30).  though  the  reference  to  Achish  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  later  ornamental  insertion  made 
in  oblivion  of  chronology. 

To  a  very  much  later  writer  (see  1  S. 21 10-15 [t t-16]) 
the  account  in  1  S.  27-29  seemed  to  reflect  on  Dav  id's 
patriotism.  He  therefore  devised  an  entertaining  and 
unobjectionable  story,  in  the  style  of  the  Midrash, 
which  he  hoped  would  supplant  the  no  longer  intelligible 
historical  tradition.  According  to  him.  David  went 
alone,  and  was  compelled  to  feign  madness  for  safety 

I  According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony, 
beare,  there  are  two  Armenian  recensions,  the  earlier  of  which 
appears  to  be  in  some  respect*  more  primitive  than  the  Syriac. 
There  is  also,  probably,  a  Georgian  version. 


till  he  could  escape.  The  author  of  the  title  of  Ps.  34 
accepted  this  story,  but  by  mistake  (thinking  of  Gen. 
2')»)  wrote  'Abimclcch'  for  'Achish'  (a,i[fjV<Xrx 
[BKARJ.  ax«r«-  tL'].  AchtmeUck  ;  Pesh.  quite  different). 

T.  K.  C. 

AC  HI  TOB  Ux€itwB  [B]).  iEsd.8»  =  4  Esd- 1  it 
AV  =  Iizra  7  a.  AHITUB.  3. 

ACHMETHA  (NnpHX),  Exra6.t.  the  capital  of 
Media  ;  see  liCBATANA. 

AC HOR  ptojj;  A.xt*>P  [BAL](,  a  valley  on  the 
N.  Ixiundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  I07),  which,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Josh.  7  {Efteicaxup  [BAL])  combined  with 
H<M»8ts[t?l  led  up  from  Jericho  into  the  highlands  of 
Judah.  In  Is.  65 10  it  represents  the  K.  portion  of  Canaan 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.  To  tin  Israelite  its  name  natur- 
ally suggested  gloomy  thoughts.  Hosea  promises  that 
in  the  future,  when  Israel  has  repented,  the  evil  omen 
shall  be  nullified,  and  a  much  later  prophetic  writer 
(Is.  I.e.)  that  the  valley  of  Achor  shall  become  a 
resting-place  of  flocks.  Early  legend  connected  the 
name  with  the  sin  of  Achan  the  Mroubler-  of  Israel 
(Josh.  7  J4-aot.  JE).  Many  {e.g.  Grove,  very  | 
in  Smith  s  Dli)  have  identified  the  valley  with 
WWdy  el-Kelt,  which  leads  down  through  a  ! 
chasm  in  the  mountains  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and 
is,  to  unromantic  observers,  dark  and  dismal.  TTlis 
wady,  however,  is  scarcely  lifeless  enough  to  be  Achor. 
for  its  slender  torrent-stream  rarely  dries  up.  It  is 
also  scarcely  broad  enough ;  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  the  most  ecsiatic  seer  that  flocks  could 
lie  down  in  the  Wady  el- Kelt.  Some  other  valley 
must  be  intended.  According  to  the  (>.s'(217j5  j>9,4> 
the  valley  was  to  the  X.  of  Jericho,  and  its  old  name 
still  clung  to  it.  This  cannot  l«  reconciled  with  the 
statement  in  Josh.  I.e.  respecting  the  X.  boundary  of 
Judah. 

achsah  (npay,  §  7i.  'anklet' ;  &cxa  [bj.  &xc& 

[AL]).  according  to  Josh.  15 16-10,  and  (aza  [B], 
ACXA  [B»l,«w-A]t  Judg.  lw-is  (cp  iCh.249;  AV 
Achaa.  olA  [!-]••  a  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  offered 
her  in  marriage  to  the  conqueror  of  Kirjath-scpher.  She 
was  won  by  his  younger  brother  Othtucl.  At  her  peti- 
tion, because  her  home  was  to  be  in  the  dry  southland 
( Negeb),  Caleb  licstowcd  upon  her  certain  coveted  waters 
called  the  Cpper  and  the  Ixjwer  Golalh  (see  below). 
The  simple  grace  of  the  narrative  holds  us  spell-bound  ; 
but  we  must  not.  with  Kittcl  (Hist.  1  itwi.  pronounce 
the  story  historical  on  this  account.  That  some  clans 
should  have  been  named  after  individuals  is  not  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  we  have  any 
true  traditions  respecting  the  fortunes  of  such  possible 
individuals,  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  the  lessons 
of  experience  to  admit  the  lifctikeness  of  a  narrative  as 
an  argument  for  its  historicity.  According  to  analogy. 
Achsah  must  represent  a  Keniutitc  clan,  allied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Calcbites  of  Hebron,  but  also,  very 
closely,  to  the  clan  settled  at  Dctur  and  called  Othniel  ; 
and  the  story  arose  in  order  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
Achsah  clan  to  the  possession  of  certain  springs  which 
lay  much  nearer  to  Hebron  than  to  Debir  (so  Prof. 
G.  F.  Moore,  on  Judg.  1 1.  That  the  cause  is  amply 
sufficient,  can  hardly  be  denied  (cp  the  Beershcba  and 
Rehoboth  stories  in  Genesis).  It  only  remains  to  discover 
the  right  springs.  We  know  where  to  look,  having 
identified  Debir  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 
And  our  search  is  rewarded.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
district  the  water  supply  is  from  cisterns  ;  no  streams  or 
springs  occur.  But  about  seven  miles  (Condcr)  X.  of 
ttf-lliheriyeh  (the  true  Dehir),  and  near  Van  de  Vclde's 
site  for  Debir  (A'h.  rd-Dilteh),  are  beautiful  springs 
(worthy  of  being  Achsah's  prize),  which  feed  a  stream 
that  runs  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  does  not  dry  up.1 
The  springs,  which  are  fourteen,  are  in  three  groups. 

I  PEF.Vem.Sy07  .  see  also  GASm.  ffiit.  Geog.  179  (cp 
P-  78),  I  " 
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and  the  two  which  are  nearest  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Golath.  The  identification  is  certainly  a  valuable  one. 
See.  further.  Coi-ATH-MAIIL 

ACHSHAPH  (tJCOK.  i.e.  'sorcery';  &2€i<p  [BJ, 
[A].  AXAC  [L]i.  one  of  the  unknown  sites 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  It  lay,  according  to  P.  on  the 
border  of  the  Ashcrite  territory  (Josh.  19j5  ;  *<o>  [B]). 
Its  king  (if  the  same  Achshaph  is  meant)  joined  the 
northern  confederation  under  Jabin.  king  of  Hazor  (11  i ; 

[A],   aX«(i  in  x«ra0  and 

shared  the  defeat  of  his  allies  (12  jo).  Rob.  (Aff.iss) 
connects  it  with  the  modem  Kesaf.  a  village  near  the 
bend  of  the  river  LltAny  where  there  arc  some  rains  of 
uncertain  date  ;  this  identification  would  suit  Josh.  11 1, 
but  not  19  j%.  Maspcro,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
by  WMM  {.Is.  it.  Eur.  154,  cp  173).  identifies 
Achshaph  with  the  Aksap  of  the  name-list  of  Thotmes 
III.  (A'/1'*. 646).  In  this  part  of  the  list,  however, 
there  arc  names  of  localities  in  the  region  of  Jeitrcel, 
which  is  outside  the  land  of  Asher.  Flinders  Pctrie 
(Hi it.  of  Eg.  2316)  connects  Aksap  with  'Atitfek.  9  m. 
SSW.  of  Jeba.  which  is  hazardous.  At  any  rate  there 
were  probably  several  places  noted  anciently  for  their 
sorcerers  and  therefore  called  Achshaph.  The  form  xtaf 
(see  above)  has  suggested  a  most  improbable  identification 
with  Haifa  ( PHI'  Mem.  1  165).  The  statement  of  Eus. 
in  OS.  218  HjT  (aK<ra<t>)  is  geographically  impossible. 

ACHZ1B  O":n  probably  '  winter- torrent 
1.  A  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shephelah.  mentioned  with 
Kcllab  and  Marcshah,  Jos.  15 44  (ewtrjV  k.  (<f<c/4[R], 
«XJ*«  [AJ  oxfffl  [•-]).  also  Mic  1  i4t.  where  6HA'J, 
losing  the  intended  paronomasia,  renders  '  the  houses 
of  Achxib '  eUovt  fiarnioit.  The  name  becomes  Chkxib 
(X'S;  Samar.  text,  Chaxbah;  x**!*1  [A EL]  I  in  Gen.  38  st. 
where  the  legend  presupposes  that  Chcxib  is  the  centre 
of  the  clan  of  Shelah  ;  and  since  in  tCh.  4»»t  'the 
men  of  Coteba"  (k3»S:  x«frr*»  [AL];  hut  aaXnO* 
[BJ.  cp  auxa  =  Socoh)  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
clan,  we  may  safely  recognise  COXEBA  (so  RV  ;  AV 
Chozeba)  as  another  form  of  the  same  name.  The 


■  name  may  perhaps  linger  in  'A  in  el  Ketbeh.  between 
I  Yarmuk  (Jarmuth)  and  Shuweikeh  (Socohj,  but  to  the 
E  of  lioth  (So  GASm. ,  after  PHI' Mem.  336).  Condor  s 
identification  of  Cozeba  with  the  ruin  of  Kuwci/iba.  aj 
ra.  NE.  of  Halhul  towards  Hebron  \P£F Mem.  3313) 
is  therefore  sujicrrluous.  Buhl  wisely  doubts  the  pro- 
posal to  identify  it  with  Kussabc  SE  of  Tell  el-Hcsy 
\Pal.  193). 

a.  A  Canaanite  town,  9  m.  to  the  north  of  Accho, 
like  which  city  it  was  claimed  but  nut  conquered  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  Josh.  lt»^9  i*^0^0^  Ml  axi"t4#  [A'Ji 
[A'J.  aXof«i/S  [I.]).  Judg.  I3.+  (eurxof«i  [BL], 
-X"***  [A]).  Sennacherib  mentions  Akzibi  and  Akku 
together  in  the  Taylor  inscription  (A' 668).  Achxib 
(Aram.  Achdib)  is  the  Ecdippa,  Ixdiwra,  of  OS.  95t3 
22477.  the  ttiSitrriaf  1  1 34J.  urfeirot*  (Ant.  v.  1m, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  A/xi))  of  Jos., 
the  modern  ex- /.it.  T.  K.  c. 

ACIPHA  (AxeiBA  [B]).  1  Esd.Bsit  AV  =  Exra2s«. 
Hakifha. 

ACITHO  (akiOoj  [A]).  Judith8i+.    RV,  Ahitub 
(tf.tr..  a). 

ACEA(&KpA  [AKV]).  i  Mace  1  33  etc.,  AV  '  strong- 
hold,- RV  '  citadel.'    See  JERUSALEM. 

ACHABBHf  (D'SIPJ?).  Josh.  15 3t.  RV  Akrabbim. 
ACRE  zctroc  h>  !*• :  tat  6>  in  1  Sam.  cp 

We.  Dr.  ad  toe  ).  Is.  5 10,  1  S.  14  14  AN'  mg-  RV.  The 
Heb.  word  seems  to  denote  the  amount  of  land  which  a 
span  or  Yoke  [q.v.]  of  oxen  eould  plough  in  the  course 
of  a  day  (cp  below)  ;  perhaps,  like  the  Egyptian  dporpa. 
it  ultimately  became  a  fixed  quantity  (cp  Now.  Arch.  1 
aoa).  Even  at  the  present  day  the  fcll.ihin  of  Palestine 
measure  by  the  faddin  (=Syr.  padddnd  'yoke';  cp 
ZDP  V  4  79)  ;  cp  also  Lat.  ju&im.  jugrrvm.  The  term 
is  not  restricted  to  arable  land,  being  applied  in  Is.  I.e. 
to  a  vineyard.  Winckler.  however  (A OF.  2nd  ser.,  2 
90I,  derives  temed  from  Bab.  tamddu  \—iakdlu)  to 
weigh,  properly  to  measure  off  (which  is  at  any  rate 
barely  possible),  and  attempts  to  show  that  femtd  in 
I  Is.  can  denote  only  a  liquid  measure  (which  is  by  no 
means  obvious).    See  Weights  and  Measures. 


L  The  'We' 
sections 


The  sections  in  which,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  writer 
gives  his  narrative  in  the  first  person  plural  (16 10-17  20 
S-is  21 1-»8  27 1-28 16)  may  lie  implicitly 
accepted.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  certain  that  they  arc  not  by  the 
same  writer  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
book.  In  the  sections  named,  the  book 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  stages  of  trawl  of  almost 
every  separate  day,  and  with  other  very  unimportant 
details  (20i3  21  2  f.  16  28n.  etc.);  outside  these  limits 
it  has  no  knowledge  even  of  such  an  important  fact  as 
that  of  Paul's  conflicts  with  his  opponents  in  Galatia  and 
Corinth,  and  mentions  only  three  of  the  twelve  adventures 
catalogued  so  minutely  in  a  Cor.  11 14 /.  cp  »j  (Acts  14 10 
1 6  «  13  f.  ).  Even  had  the  writer  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
(assuming  him  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul)  been 
separated  from  the  apostle — remaining  behind,  e.g. ,  in 
Macedonia  during  the  interval  between  16 17  and  20  s — 
he  would  surely  afterwards  have  gathered  the  needful 

and  embodied  them  in  his 
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The  'HV  ttct ions  distinct  in  charactrr/rvm  rrtt  e/£oo*{%  i);  Inaccurncit*  (|  a);  *  Tendency'  ft%  3-7);  '  /turner  Record'  ft  8/); 
Olher  Ssurtrs  (I  10/);  Tr*,nvortki*eit  (H  n-14)  \  Anthorthtp  (|  15);  Date  (|  16)  ;  BUut  i  Ay/vlJkeiutf  17/)  ;  Religion* 
VeUne  of  Acts  (I  19)  ;  l.iteraturt  (f  jo). 

Apart  from  scanty  notices  supplied  by  the  NT  epistles,  book,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  such  extra- 
this  book  is  our  only  source  for  the  history  of  Christianity  ordinarily  meagre  notes  as  we  have  in  18ji-»j  20 1-3  or 
during  its  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  The  question  16;-8.  Even  were  he  following  an  old  journal,  he 
of  its  trustworthiness  is,  therefore,  of  fundamental  im-      could  never  have  passed  over  so  many  important  matters 

in  silence  simply  because  they  were  not  to  Ijc  found  in 
his  notes.  Further,  he  contradicts  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  so  categorically  ( sec  Gai  ATIANS.  EHSTLfl  to. 
S  5/..  and  Council  oh  Jf.rusai.hu)  that,  if  we  assume 
his  identity  with  the  eye-witness  who  writes  in  the  first 
person,  we  are  compelled  (sec  below.  {}  6)  to  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  We  must  either  make  Galatians  non-  Pauline 
or  pronounce  the  writer  of  Acts  as  a  whole  to  be  a 
'  tendency  '  writer  of  the  most  marked  character— hardly 
less  so  than  a  post-apostolic  author  who  should  have 
simply  invented  the  '  we '  sections.  To  suppose  that 
the  'we'  sections  were  invented,  however,  is  just  as 
inadmissible  as  to  question  the  genuineness  of  Galatians. 
If  the  sections  had  been  invented,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  sections  in  question 
come  from  a  document  written  by  an  eye  -  witness,  the 
so-called  '  we'  source,  and  that  this  was  used  by  a  later 
writer,  the  compiler  of  the  whole  book. 

It  is  upon  this  assumption  of  a  distinct  authorship  for 
1  Or,  title  see  below,  f  3  n. 
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the  1  we  "  sections  that  wc  arc  best  able  to  pass  a  compara- 
tively favourable  judgment  on  the  compiler's  deviations 
from  historical  facts  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  But 
there  is  one  charge  from  which  he  cannot  be  freed,  vi/_, 
that  he  has  followed  the  method  of  retaining  the  '  we ' 
without  change.  In  the  case  of  so  capable  a  writer, 
in  whom  hardly  a  trace  can  be  detected,  either  in 
vocabul.iry  or  in  style,  of  the  use  of  documents,  this  fact 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  lack  of  skill,  such  as  is  some- 
limes  met  with  in  the  Medieval  chroniclers.  The 
inference  is  inevitable  that  he  wished — what  has  actually 
happened — that  the  whole  book  should  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness.  An  analogous  case  is  to 
l»e  found  in  the  '  1 '  taken  over  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Ka-a  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  7  77-834  9«-'s:  Nch.  ]i-7$ 
12ji  136-ji  ;  also  in  Tob.  1  3-36,  and  in  Protrwngeltum 
Jacobi.  18/ ).  Just  as  KzralO  and  Nch.  8,  as  well  as 
the  sections  just  mentioned,  must  be  held  to  rest  on 
those  Memoirs,  although  modified  and  with  the  '  I ' 
dropped  out,  so  in  Acts  we  may  assume  much  other 
matter  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  source  from  which 
the  '  we'  sections  are  derived.  Any  attempt,  however, 
to  assign  to  this  source  whole  sections  of  the  book  not 
having  the  '  we,'  and  to  use  the  conclusion  so  gained  as 
a  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  everything  thus  assumed 
to  belong  to  it,  must  be  postponed  until  this  trustworthi- 
ness has  l«en  investigated  by  the  means  otherwise  at  our 
command. 

In  this  investigation  we  begin  with  certain  obvious 
inaccuracies — first  of  all  with  those  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  any  tendency. 
Ijci  us  take  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  Paul  near  Damascus.  According  to 
229  his  companions  see  the  light  from 
heaven  but  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  ;  according 
to  t>7  they  hear  the  voice  but  see  no  one  and  do  not  fall 
down  ;  according  to  2tJ  12-18  they  fall  down  indeed  with 
Paul,  but  it  is  he  alone  who  sees  the  heavenly  light, 
and  hears  the  voice.  This  last  account,  moreover, 
represents  him  as  having  received  at  the  time  an  ex- 
planation of  what  hid  occurred  ;  according  to  22m  /. 
he  did  not  receive  the  explanation  until  afterwards, 


uninfluenced 
by  tendency- 


Further  inconsistencies  of  statement  are  to  be  found  when  we 
Compare  the  explanation  of  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  in 
926-30  with  dial  in  22  17-21 ;  ibe  account  in  IO44  <«n>  with  that 
in  II  is  tbe  explanation  of  the  offering  in  21  20- ;6 

with  that  in  24  17/. ;  the  account*  in  21  ,1-34  •2223-29  2827  with 
28  17,  according  to  which  Paul  wax,  in  Jerusalem,  a  prisoner  of 
the  Jews  and  not  a*  yet  of  the  Roman* ",  the  occasion  of  the 
appeal  to  Cxsar  in  25  9- 11  with  that  in  2Jt  18  /  The  liberation 
of  Paul  and  Sila*  from  prison  at  Philippi  (1623-40)  is  nut  only  a 
very  siarding  miracle  (with  resemblances  lo  what  we  read  in 
Euripides,  Hacchit,  436-441,  502/;,  606-628  [cp  Nonnus,  l>ii>ny- 
liaca,  46162-285],  and  ax  regard*  Act*  lo  35-30,,  in  Lucian, 
Toxnrit,  27-33),  but  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  1  Thess.  2  7, 
where  the  language  of  the  apostle  hardly  suggests  that  his 
'  hotlines*  in  God  '  was  in  any  measure  due  to  an  occurrence  of 
thi»  kind. 

So  much  for  inaccuracies  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  are 
others — and  these  of  much  greater  importance — which 
can  only  lie  so  explained.  Before  discussing  these,  let  us 
ascertain  clearly  what  the  tendency  of  the  writer  is. 

Every  historian  who  is  not  simply  an  annalist  must 
have   '  tendency '    in  the  wider  sense  of  that  word. 

His  trustworthiness  is  not  necessarily 


affected  thereby  :  indeed,  it  has  actually 
01  me  D00K.  .  , ,  ...       .        r ' 

been  urged  by  one  of  the  apologists  for 

Acts.1  as  an  argurnent  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book, 

that  it  was  designed  to  be  put  in  as  a  document  at  the 

trial  of  Paul,  and  was  written  entirely  with  this  view— a 

position  that  cannot,  however,  be  made  good.    Now,  it 

is  dear  that  the  book  docs  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of 

the  first  extension  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  Church  in  the 

apostolic  age  :    it  covers  really  only  a  small  portion 

of  this  hell.     It  is  equally  certain  that  the  title  xodittt 

(rtie?l  dinxrroW  does  not  express  the  purpose  of  its 

1  Aberle,  Tab.  Theel.  Quartalickr.  1S63,  pp.  84134- 


author,  who  relates  hardly  anything  of  James  and  John, 
and  of  nine  of  the  apostles  mentions  nothing  but  the 
names.1  Neither  is  the  book  a  history  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  for  it  tells  also  of  John,  of  both  the  Jameses,  of 
the  deacons,  of  Stephen.  Philip,  Ajrollos,  and  others. 
Nor  is  it  a  history  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  ;  for  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
church  is  not  described  but  presupposed  (28:5),  and  all 
that  has  any  interest  for  the  writer  is  the  arrival  there 
of  Paul  (19  21  23  it).  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  the  book  is  expressly  formulated  in  1 3,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  the  spread  of 
Christianity  from  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  much  too  indefinite  to 
account  either  for  the  difference  in  settle  of  the  various 
narratives,  sometimes  so  minutely  detailed  and 
times  so  very  vague,  or  for  their  marke. 
from  actual  history. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  critics, 
but  the  nature  of  the  book  itself,  that  leads  us  to  ascribe 
tendency  to  the  writer.  Only  ( i)  wc  must  not.  with  the 
Tubingen  School,  consider  it  '  conciliatory.'  According 
to  that  view,  Acts  was  an  attempt  from  the  Pauline  side, 
by  means  of  concessions,  to  bring  Judaism  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  Gentile  Christianity.  A  reconciliation  of  the 
two  was  thus  to  be  effected  in  face  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  both,  from  Gnosticism  on  the  one  side  and 
from  state  persecution  on  the  other.  This  cannot  have 
been  the  purpose.  Acts  is  much  too  harsh  towards  non- 
Christian  Jews,  for  whom  Christian  Jews  continued  to 
retain  a  certain  sympathy  (223  "51-53  18  if.  12-17  I9i3-i6 
2127-362312-15,  etc.);  besides,  most  of  the  details  which 
it  gives  have  no  relation  to  any  such  purpose.  The 
main  point  on  which  the  supposed  reconciliation  turns, 
the  Apostolic  Decree  (15  28 /. ).  is  to  be  explained  other- 
wise (see  Council  ok  Jkkusalkm,  §  10).  (a)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liook  is  not  a  mere  apology  for  Paul. 
If  it  were,  much  of  its  contents  would  be  unsuitable  (e.g.. 
the  enumeration  of  the  conditions  required  in  an  apostle 
[1  at /.].  which  were  not  fulfilled  in  Paul) ;  it  does  not 
even  give  such  a  view  of  the  personality  of  Paul  as  the 
facts  known  to  us  from  the  epistles  demand  (see  below. 
§§  7,  14 ).  There  remains  only  (3)  one  other  possible 
view  of  the  author's  tendency.  His  aim  is  lo  justify  the 
Gentile  Christianity  of  himself  and  his  time,  already  on 
the  way  to  Catholicism,  and  he  seeks  lo  do  this  by 
means  of  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
apostles,  including  Paul,  are  the  historical  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  432  a,  where  wc  arc  told  that  all 
Christians  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  motto  for  the  book. 

A  whole  series  of  demonstrable  inaccuracies  becomes 
comprehensible  when  viewed  as  result- 


ing from  this  tendency.  Paul  never 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  original 


4.  Inaccuracies 
resulting  from 

thia  tendency,  ap^,,^  or  t^cir  f0nowers  ^  he  does 

in  Gal.  4  17  57  10  12  ;  2  Cor.  10 14/  11  u-15  i8-»j. 

The  one  misunderstanding  (Acts  15)  that  arises  is  cleared 
away  by  the  original  apostle*;  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Titu*  (Gal. 8 3-5)  myt  the  whole  personality  of 
Titus— is  just  as  carefully  passed  over  in  *ilence  a*  are  the  dis- 
pute with  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2 11-21;  see  Council  op 
jKNL'SAt.f-M,  I  3)  and  tbe  Judaising  plots  to  impose  on  tbe 
Gal.ttians  and  Corinthians  another  Gospel,  that  of  circumcision 
(Gal.  1  »/.  0  12  /),  and  another  Christ  (a  Cor.  11  4/).  Apart 

I  It  is  not  to  he  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  article  from 
the  title  in  good  MSS  (epafnc  avwrroAuv  [  It  I  >|  \  that  tbe  author 
meant  to  »ay  that  it  wo*  with  the  acts  of  only  some  of  the  apostle* 
that  he  \ t  ; to  deal ;  for  it  would  be  very  strange  1l1.1t  be 
should  aiimit  such  an  incompletcnc*s  in  the  very  title  of  his 
work.  Tbe  article  before  affocrrdAui'  is  omitted  because  wpaf«n 
is  without  it ;  and  that  is  so  simply  because  such  is  the  usual 
practice  at  the  beginning  of  books  (cp  Ml.  1  ■  Acts  1  1,  and  see 
Wineri11,  f  IU4,  io)l  Since  therefore  no  form  o(  the  title  can 
be  assigned  to  the  author  of  tbe  book,  wc  conclude  that  the  title 
must  date  from  the  time  when  the  book  was  first  united  with 
other*  in  one  collection  — it*  first  occurrence  i*  in  the  la*t  third  of 
ibe  second  century  (Mur.  Fragm.  Ten.  Clem.Al.).  The  simple 
*v  *0  '\  [trl.  common  since  Origcn,  is  meaningless  , 
title,  and  intelligible  only  as  an  abbreviation. 
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from  the  Gentiles,  who  seldom  show  hostility  to  Paul  (H5 
10  16-33  10  33  41),  it  is  (notwithstanding  the  end  of  3  Cor.  II  36) 
only  at  the  hands  of  non-Christian  Jews  that  I'aul  meets  with 
difficulties  (IS45  ls61S>9i»»4)  or  persecution*  (0  33/ 39 13  50 
14»  J19  17  5-813  lM3./.'.t>3t9,21  3716  28u-ji  24  1  -o  2-r>  3-9  34X 
For  further  illustrations  uf  the  operation  of  this  tendency  in  the 
writer  of  Acts  we  Simon  and  Uakikscs. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  brings  forward  nothing 
whatever  in  which  the  original  apostles  had  not  led  the 
way  :  far  from  going  beyond  them  at  all,  he  appears 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  them. 

His  journey*  to  Arabia.  Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Gal.l  1731)  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  thus  it  is  made  out  that  not  he  but 
Peter  gains  the  lint  Gentile  convert,  for  Cornelius,  in  opposi- 
tion to  10 3  33  35,  where  he  is  a  semi-proselyte,  is  represented  in 
IO3S4;  II 1  18  li7  as  a  pure  Gentile.  (Historically,  however, 
after  Peter  had,  in  face  of  the  doubts  of  the  primitive  church,  so 
completely,  and  as  a  question  of  general  principle,  justified  the 


cception  of  Cornelius  into  the  Christian  community  without 
is  being  subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
s  is  related  in  11  1-18,  the  question  that  led  to  the  Council  of 


Jerusalem  could  never  again  have  sprung  up.) 

Again,  whenever  Paul  comes  into  a  strange  city,  he  seeks  {a* 
we  should  expect  him  to  do)  to  establish  relations  first  of  all  with 
the  synagogue,  since,  through  the  proselytes  who  might  be 
looked  for  there,  he  cuuld  obtain  access  to  the  Gentiles :  our 
view  agrees  also  with  Rom  10 18-31.  According  to  Acts,  how. 
ever,  in  almost  every  place  where  Paul  betakes  himself  with 
his  message  to  tbe  Gentiles  as  distinct  from  the  Jews,  he  has 
to  purchase  anew  the  right  to  do  so,  by  first  of  all  preaching 
in  the  Jews  and  being  rejected  by  them  (13  14  45/  18  4-6  \\>*f. 

17  34-38).  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Rerrca  (17 
10-13X  Paphos,  Lystra,  and  At  ben*  (IS  6 14  7 17  17) — where  the 
narrative  passes  at  once  to  a  quite  singular  incident — and  towns 
so  summarily  dealt  with  as  Derbe  and  Perga  (14  31  3s),  along 
wi>h  Iconium,  where  Gentiles  are  brought  10  Christianity 
through  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  (14  1).  In  28t;-aS,  iti 
order  to  make  the  right  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  dependent 
on  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Christian  church,  already,  according  to  2*  1 5,  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  is  ignored.  Such  a  dependence  of  Paul's  life-work 
— his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  — on  the  deportment  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  (00  in  every  individual  city,  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Gal.  1 t6  2  t /.,  and  with  the  motives  which  the  author  him- 
self indicates  in  Acts  13  4j2h  jfi,  as  well  as  with  0  I5SK  17/* 

After  tbe  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  to  Paul  near  Damascus, 
the  apostle  has  yet  further  to  be  introduced  to  his  work  by 
human  agency  (in  the  first  instance  by  Ananias  [1*6  10-19  "  10 
14-irtl,  and  subsequently  [11  35]  by  Barnabas  [f.r.].  a  member 
of  the  original  church),  and  this  happens  after  the  church  of 
Anlioch— ihe  first  Gentile  Christian  Church,  and  Paul's  first 
important  congregation  had  already  been  founded  by  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem  (11  30-34).  (Iloth  of  these  statements  are 
contradicted  by  Gal.  I16;  the  latter  of  them  also  by  the 
order  in  which  Syria  and  Cilicia  arc  taken  in  Gal  1  31.) 
Moreoscr,  at  the  Col  veil,  op  Jkr-jsalem  (y.r.  4  6)  Paul  has  only 
to  give  in  a  report  and  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  primitive 
church. 

The  tendency  we  have  poinied  out  throws  light  also 
on  the  parallel  (which  is  tolerably  close,  especially  where 
miracles  are  concerned)  between  the  acts  and  experiences 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul. 

Roth  begin  by  healing  a  man  lame  from  birth  (3  3-10-  14s-io), 
and  go  on  to  the  cure  of  another  sick  man  (0  33/  =  28  ■) ;  they 
heal  many  men  at  once,  both  directly  (.'1 16  289)  and  mediately 
(5  15  =  10  13),  besides  doing  signs  and  wonders  generally  (2  43 
513-^14315  13  10  1 1);  both  bring  a  dead  person  to  life  (036-43  = 
209-ij);  both  perform  a  miracle  of  judgment  (5  i-ion  136-u  ; 
both,  by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  confer  tbe  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghust  (8  14-17  •  R*  '■")>  and  in  doing  so  also  impart  the  gift  of 
tongue*  (1044-40  =  106);  both  have  a  vision  corresponding  with 
one  experienced  by  another  man  (10  i-jj  =  !•  3-16) ;  both  are 
miraculously  delivered  from  prison  (5  li /.  12  3-1 1  c  115  33-34)  : 
both  are  scourged  (5  40  =  16  32/.)  ;  both  decline  divine  honours 
in  almost  identical  words  (10  35/  =  14  it-iS,  cp  28  6). 

The  life  of  Paul  included  many  more  incidents  of  this 
kind  than  that  of  Peter  ;  but  from  what  we  have  already 
observed  we  can  understand  how  the  author's  wish  not 
to  allow  Peter  to  fall  behind  Paul  must  have  influenced 
the  narrative.  Still,  he  has  by  no  means  wholly  sacrificed 
history  to  his  imagination  ;  had  this  been  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  brought  his  narrative  into  much  closer 
agreement  with  his  own  ideals.  He  has  not,  for  ex- 
ample, introduced  in  the  case  of  Peter,  as  in  that  of 
Paul,  a  stoning  .14 19).  or  threats  against  life  4 9  33/! 
■9 14  5).  or  an  exorcism  (I616-18).  And  in  like  manner 
Ihe  omission  of  many  of  the  items  enumerated  in  2  (  or. 
11  33-37  U  «*  may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  had  no  definite  knowledge  about 
He  has,  it  would  seem,  at  least  in  the  main. 


confined  himself  to  matter  preserved  by  tradition,  merely 

making  a  selection  and  putting  it  into  shape, 

k  D„x.Mi.n,  I1,e  author  has  two  tendencies  in 
6.  Subsidiary  ^  lQ  thc  reIjKious  -  theological 


r.  There  is  first  the  political  tendency,  the  desire  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  unfavourable  to  the  Roman  civil 
power. 

In  the  Third  Gospel  we  already  find  Pilate  declaring  that  he 
finds  no  fault  in  Jesus,  and  be  has  ihis  judgment  confirmed  by 
Herod,  who  in  the  other  gospels  is  nut  mentioned  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  thc  examination  of  Jesus,  f'ilate  declares  thrice 
over  that  he  will  release  Jesus,  and  he  is  prevailed  upon 
to  pass  adverse  sentence  only  by  the  insistence  of  the  Jews 
(l.k.  23  1.35).  In  Acts  (which  has  even  been  regarded  by  some 
as  an  apology  for  Christianity  intended  to  be  laid  before 
Gentiles  ;  sec  above,  I  3  n.X  tbe  first  converts  of  Peter  and  Paul 
are  Roman  officer*  (10  1  IS  7),  while  it  is  the  Roman  authorities 
who  definitely  declare  Paul  to  be  no  political  criminal  as  ihe 
Jews  would  have  it  (1»  14/  IP  37  23  ao2S  18/  2«  31/) ;  it  is  by 
them  also  that  he  is  protected  (in  more  than  one  instance  at 
any  rate)  from  conspiracies  (18 13-17  1»3«  21  3«-3<  23 '033-33 
85  3-4). 

When  this  political  tendency  is  recognised,  thc  con- 
clusion of  the  book  becomes  intelligible.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  riddle.  Even  if  thc  author  meant  to  add  still 
a  Tpirot  \iryot  (third  treatise) — which  is  pure  con- 
jecture— he  could  not  suitably  have  euded  the  StiTepot 
Xir/ot  (second  treatise)  otherwise  than  with  thc  death  of 
Paul :  that  he  did  not  survive  Paul  is  even  less  likely 
than  that  he  was  otherwise  interrupted  at  this  point  of 
his  work.  When  we  take  account  of  this  political  ten- 
dency, however,  'none  forbidding  him '  UnMmi)  is 
really  a  skilfully  devised  conclusion.  The  very  last 
word  thus  says  something  favourable  to  the  Roman 
authorities,  and.  in  order  not  to  efface  this  impression, 
the  writer  leaves  the  death  of  Paul  unmentioned. 

a.  Secondly,  he  has  in  his  mode  of  narration  an 
mstJUHt  as  well  as  a  political  tendency  :  he  aims  at 
being  graphic. 

ThL*  end  is  promoted  very  specially  by  the  '  we.'  and  the  details, 
otherwise  purposeless,  appropriated  from  the  Journey  Record  ; 
but  it  is  also  served  by  much  in  chaps.  1-12  that,  without  having 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  contributes  to  the  en- 
livening of  the  picture  of  the  primitive  Christian  community 
(see  below,  4  13);  also  by  the  speeches  (see  f  14),  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  miracle  •  narrative*,  which  in  almost  every 
case  where  they  are  not  derived  from  the  'we'  document  (*e« 

1  8)  are  characterised  by  touches  of  remarkable  vigour  (19-n 

2  1-13  43  3  I-lt  5  I -ll  13  1%/.  17-JJ  In  8ft/  13  39/.  0  3-19  33-4* 
IO1.33  i23.11  13  11  14  3R.13  10=3-34  ■•»«/> 

The  total  influence  of  all  these  tendencies  not  having 
been  so  great  as  to  lead  the  author  wholly  to  disregard 
A  T  I  -  I  ftttet  mallcr  supplied  to  him  by  tradition, 
it  has  often  been  supposed  possible  to 
affirm  that  he  had  no  such  tendencies 
at  all.  The  inaccuracies  of  the  txjok 
^'  arc  in  this  case  explained  simply  by 
the  assumption  that  the  writer  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  full  information,  and  that,  in  a  naive  yet 
still  unbiassed  way,  he  first  represented  to  himself  the 
conditions  of  the  npostolic  age,  and  afterwards  descril>cd 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  own, 
when  the  conflict  of  tendencies  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  had  already  been  brought  to  an  end.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  his  unquestioning  reverence  for  the  apostles, 
it  was  Ln possible  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  their 
having  ever  been  at  variance  with  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  possibly  lie  denied  that  he 
must  at  thc  same  time  have  cither  passed  over  accounts 
that  were  very  well  know  n  to  him  or  completely  changed 
them.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  can  airily 
say  that  to  this  writer,  a  Paulinist.  thc  Pauline  epistles 
remained  unknown.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  such  a  lack  of  acquaintance  would 
fx-  more  easily  explicable  had  he  been  x  companion  of 
Paul  (a  supposition  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  ;  see  above,  §  1)  than  it  is  on  the  assumption 
that  he  lived  in  post- apostolic  times.  It  is  conceivable, 
though  not  probable,  that  Paul  might  sometimes  have 
been  unable  tocommunicatc  his  epistles  to  his « 


of  these 
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before  sending  them  off.  But  a  companion  of  Paul 
would  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  event*  which  are 
recorded  in  the  epistles — events  with  which  the  represen- 
tation in  Acts  is  inconsistent.  If  we  arc  not  prepared 
to  declare  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to 
be  spurious,  and  their  statements  about  the  events  to 
which  they  allude  unhtstorical,  there  is  no  way  of 
acquitting  the  writer  of  Acts  from  the  charge  of  having 
moulded  history  under  the  influence  of  'tendency.' 
Only  this  tendency  must  Ik  understood  as  being  simply 
a  consistent  adherence  to  the  view  of  the  history  that  he 
had  before  he  studied  his  sources. 

The  tendencies  of  the  author  once  established  in 
regard  to  points  where  his  historical  inaccuracy  admits 


T.  Possible 
further  influ- 

tendency. 

Timothy's  mot1 


of  definite  proof  from  a  trustworthy 
source,  one  may  perhaps  found  on 
them  presumptions  in  regard  to  matters 
that  admit  of  no  such  control.  Did 
Paul  circumcise  Timothy  1 1 6  ? )  ?  Since 
ler  is  called  a  Jewess,  and  Paul  held 
the  principle  laid  down  in  I  Cor.  9  no,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  categorically  that  he  did.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  especially 
after  Paul  had.  just  lieforc  (Gil.  2  i-s  i.  so  triumphantly 
and  as  a  question  of  principle,  opposed  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is  not  much 
relieved  even  by  the  supposition  that  the  circumcision 
happened  bffore  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  on 
account  of  the  Jews  of  that  place  (16  }>  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  same  verse,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  missionary  journeys.  Again,  did 
Paul  lake  a  Xazirite  vow?  We  leave  18  iB  out  of 
nceount.  since  the  text  docs  not  enable  us  clearly  to 
decide  whether  that  assertion  concerns  Paul  or  Aquila, 
and  since  a  N'a/irite  could  shave  his  head  only  in 
Jerusalem,  In 21*0*06,  however,  Paul  is  represented  as 
having  taken  such  a  vow,  not  only  without  waiting  for 
the  minimum  period  of  thirty  days  required  by  tradi- 
tional law  (21  37  24i  11,  cp  Jos.  B/'u.  15  1  (§  313] ;  Num. 
613-91;  see  N.VZIKITEI,  but  also,  and  above  all,  with 
the  expressly  avowed  purpose  of  proving  that  the  report 
of  his  having  exempted  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the 
Diaspora  from  obligation  to  the  ceremonial  law  was 
not  true,  and  that  he  himself  constantly  observed  that 
law  (cp'2St7).  'Pais  would,  for  Paul,  have  been  simply 
an  untruth,  and  that,  too,  on  a  point  of  his  religious 
conviction  that  was  fundamental  ( 1  ial.  4  9- 11  ;  Kom  10 4, 
etc. ).  Just  as  questionable,  morally,  would  it  have  been 
had  he  rally  described  himself,  especially  before  a  court 
of  justice  ('2.16.  cp  24  at  2«s-8  2S/j).  simply  as  a 
Pharisee,  asserted  that  he  was  accused  only  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
held  his  peace  about  his  Christianity. 

In  view  of  the  tendencies  that  have  been  pointed  out, 
there  is,  unhappily,  some  room  for  the  suspicion  that 

8  The  I  tt,L*  aul,,ur  has  not  ht']d  him^'f  bODJld 

B^JTlk.  to  appropriate  the  'we'  source  in  its 
integrity.  This  is  indeed  made  ante- 
cedently probable  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  already  in  the  Third  Gospel  passed  over  much  that 
lay  before  him  in  his  sources,  and  that  the  sections 
of  the  Journey  Record  actually  adopted  supply  for 
the  most  part  only  superficial  notices  of  the  stages 
passed,  or  miracle  stories.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  legendary'  embellishments 
(16i6-i3  20o-t3  2Sj-ol.  and  to  their  Credibility  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  wholly  reject  the  supernatural 
(although,  of  course,  the  narrators  thought  thcrn 
miraculous),  must  be  our  regret  at  every  instance  in 
which  the  Journey  Record  has  been  set  aside,  or  even  in 
which  its  WOrdl  (as  has  been  conjectured  to  be  some- 
times the  case ;  see  above,  §  1 )  arc  not  reproduced 
exactly. 

This  free  treatment  of  the  Journey  Record  increases 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  was  its  author. 
Had  the  record  been  adopted  intact,  we  should  have 
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Record :  a.  its 
treatment. 


been  certain  that  it  was  not  composed  by  any  of  those 
appear  among  the  companions  of  Paul  in  the 
sections  where  the  narrative  '  we '  does 
not  occur.  But  this  means  of  solution  is 
out  of  the  question.  And  if  the  source 
came  into  the  kinds  of  the  author  of  Acts  as  (let  us 
say)  an  anonymous  document,  or  if.  in  the  interest  of 
greater  vividness,  he  used  the  'we'  without  regard  to 
the  person  originally  meant,  he  may  also  at  the  same 
time  have  s|H>ken  of  the  writer  of  the  Journey  Record 
in  the  third  person,  even  when  he  was  otherwise 
following  the  document  Yet  20j  is  a  Mrong  Indica- 
tion that  by  the  'we'  he  docs  not  wish  us  to 
understand  any  one  at  least  of  the  seven  mentioned  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verse.  Thus  the  text  at  all 
events  gives  nowhere  any  ground  for  thinking  of 
Timothv.  who,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in  17 14/.  I85 
in  the  third  |>erson.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  record  as 
coming  from  Silas,  the  author  of  Acts  must  have  used 
it  without  the  '  we,'  and.  in  a  very  fragmentary  way 
indeed,  for  long  periods  during  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement  (15*0  16 19  21(39  174  10  1^5).  Silas  was 
with  Paul.  This,  though  not  quite  impossible,  is  very 
unlikely.  Moreover.  Silas  is  never  again  mentioned  in 
Acts  alter  18  s  ;  neither,  from  the  same  period — that  of 
Paul  s  first  stay  in  Corinth  (a Cor.  1  19) — is  he  again 
mentioned  in  the  Pauline  Kpistlcs  ;  and  in  1  Pet.  5  1a, 
he  appears  by  the  side  of  Peter.  Whoever  attributes 
the  Journey  Record  to  Titus  must  in  like  manner 
assume  lh>l  much  of  it  has  been  either  not  used  at  all 
or  used  without  the  'we.'  For  Titus  was  with  Paul 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  if.  and 
continued  to  lie  his  companion  at  least  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  as  also  during 
the  subsequent  stay  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  2  13  lb  8  16/  13 
12i8').  Besides,  the  writer  of  Acts  would  use  a  work 
of  Titus  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  he  completely  sup- 
presses his  name  (see  above  §  a2).  Still,  if  so  valuable 
a  writing  by  Titus  had  been  really  available,  the  author 
of  Acts  would  scarcely  have  completely  neglected  it. 

If  it  is  thus  just  possible  that  Titus  wrote  the 
Journey  Record,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  conceivable 
that  it  was  written  by  I.uke.  In  this  way  we  should 
best  be  able  to  explain  how,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Muratonan  Fragment  and  Ircrucus  (Adv.  Jfarr.  iii.  14  1), 
the  entire  U«jk  of  Acts  as  well  as  the  Third  Gospel  came 
to  lie  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  first  mention  of  Luke  is  in  Col.  4  14  ;  Phil. 
»4;  a  Tim.  4  11  —  in  other  words,  not  before  Paul's 
imprisonment  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Never- 
theless, he  may  have  been  one  of  Paul's  companions  at 
an  earlier  period,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  he 
occupied  a  subordinate  position.  The  most  suspicious 
fact  is  that,  whilst  Luke  (see  Lckk).  if  we  may  trust 
Col.  4 11  14.  was,  like  Titus  (Gal.  2 3).  uncircumciscd.  the 
writer  of  the  Journey  Record  not  only  uses  Jewish 
specifications  of  date  (.\ctsl613  206 /.  279),  and  goes 
to  the  synagogue  or  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  (10 16). 
but  also  includes  himself  1 1  0  1  j )  among  those  who  taught 
there  ('Ioi'Satoc,  16  30,  must  not  be  pressed,  as  it  may 
rest  on  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  speakers ;  cp 
10  37).  We  must  thus,  perhaps,  abandon  all  attempt  to 
ascrilx:  the  Journey  Record  to  any  known  companion 
of  Paul. 

Other  sources  for  Acts,  in  addition  to  that  just 
mentioned,  have  long  been  conjectured :  e.g.  a 
Iiarnal«as  source  for  chap.  Vif.  Here  the 
naming  over  again  of  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
and  the  omission  of  John  Mark  (13 1), 
notwithstanding  1 2  as.  arc  indeed  remarkable,  as  are  also 

1  Add  to  this  that,  if  1  Tim.  4  10  i<  to  lie  taken  a*  accurately 
preserving  an  incident  in  Paul'*  imprisonment  at  Czurra,  11 
couM  hardly  have  been  Tims  that  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome 
(Acts  27  2S).  The  notices  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  are  too  un- 
trustworthy 10  serve  a*  a  foundation  for  historical  combinations. 

1  U  it  just  as  incorrect  to  suppose  that  he  is  named  iu  Acta 
18  7  as  it  is  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 


10.  ( 
Sources. 
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the  circumstance  thnt,  apart  from  11 30  12i$  15 11 15.  it 
is  precisely  in  these  two  chapters  that  Ilarnabas  is  often 
Mm;  contust  13.04650  11  jo)  mentioned  before 
Paul,  and  that  it  is  only  here  (U414)  that  I '.ml  (with 
Barnabas)  is  called  an   apostle'  (sec  AfosTLf). 

Of  primary  importance  would  be  the  establishment  of 
sources  for  chaps.  1-12. 

Many  traces  of  distinct  sources  can  be  detected.  In  addition 
to  what  is  said  under  Gifts,  SHMTI'al,  and  under  Community 
Ot  Goods,  §4  1-4,  two  theme*  had  been  long  lece&nised 
as  running  through  the  speech  of  Stephen  :  vu.  icfuiaiion 
of  thr  idea  that  the  blessing  of  God  depended  on  the 
possession  of  the  temple  (7  48-50),  and  censure  of  the  national 
rebellion  of  the  people  SflfnTt  the  divine  will  ("51-53)1  The 
stoning  of  Stephen,  murcuver,  is  narrated  twite  (7  s?-*  and  eo<i), 
in  a  very  confusing  way,  and  his  burial  doe»  not  follow  till  r>  2, 
after  the  mention  of  the  great  persecution  and  the  flight  of  all 
the  Christians  except  the  ,ipostle»(S  In  M  3,  the  persecution 

is  resumed.  Sat,  as  in  4  id.  ^nly  Saul  is  thought  of  as  |>crsecutur. 
The  mentioi  of  Saul  seems  thus  throughout  (7  58^  «  ta  3)  to  be 
a  later  insertion  into  a  source  in  which  he  was  not  originally 
named.  Resides,  H  iAr  scents  alv->  to  be  an  interpolation  into 
the  account  of  the  Last  hours  of  Stephen.  In  as  far  as  this 
interpolation  -peaks  of  the  dispci-ion  of  the  C  hristians,  it  is  con- 
tinue 1  in  11  is),  white  H4  may  easily  be  an  ingenious  transition 
of  some  editor  leading  up  to  the  story  of  Philip.  11  10  is 
further  followed  by  ihe  statement  (11  3.)  that  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  circled  a  ttUgatt.  This  representation  of  the  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  delegates,  which  is  found  also  in  *5  seems 
to  )>c  more  primitive  than  that  in  s  14,  according  10  which  such 
an  election  was  made  by  the  apostles,  further,  in  8  15-17  the 
Ipettlc*  are  raised  In  a  rank  unknown  to  the  earliest  times. 
For,  that  Christians  did  not  reeeive  the  Holy  (".host  by  baptism, 
but  only  through  suhsenuerit  laytr.g-*>n  of  hands,  and  those  the 
hands  of  the  applies,  is  disproved  by  Gal,  3  a  4  «,  and  even  by 
the  presupposition  underlying  Acts  1S»»  /.,  although  the  same 
notion  reappears  shortly  afterwards  (]9r>).  in  like  manner, 
Hnally,  the  words  'exi.epl  the  aposiles'  (Si)  may  have  l>ren 
suh-cqucntly  inserted,  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  apostles 
and  the  coritiruily  of  their  rule  in  Jerusalem.  In  11  30  the 
frie  wily  gifts  destined  for  distribution  during  the  famine  come 
into  the  hands  .  f  the  presbyters,  not.  as  0  1-6  would  have  led  us 
to  expect,  into  ibose  of  the  deacons. 

Observations  such  as  the  preceding  have  of  late  been 
expanded  into  comprehensive  theories 
assigning  the  whole  look  to  one  source 
or  to  several  sources,  with  additions 
by  one  editor  or  by  several  editors. 

Si  R.  Weiss,  /  int.  in  Jai  XT  (18S6.  3rd  ed.  '<n\  I  y\  and  .4*.. 
gn<*..  iSqt  (vol.  !»,  pts.  3  and  4,  of  Gebhardl  ami  Harr.ack's 
Ttrtr  u.  I'mtfrt,):  Sorof.  hnUKkung  dtr  A^.-geuM.  (|F<>'); 
ran  Manen,  i'auiui,  1  :  di  kan  Itlingrm  dtr  jipnttltn  tltsjo); 
Feinc,  Fine  r I'riawnitikr  VtbtrlieferuHg  drt  Lit  at.  1801 
(only  on  chaps.  1-12):  Spina,  Af.-gfitA.,  i8<>r;  Clemen,  Chmuat. 
dtr  Paulim.  Br.  1803  and  (for  rhap*.  1-i)  in  St.  AV.,  1895. 
pp.  W^flStl  Joh.  Weiss.  St.  AV.,  x3v.i.  PP-  480-540. 
Judenchristenthum  in  iler  Ap.-gcsch.',  etc., and  1805,  pp.  7  5J-3'-->, 
'  DicCbronol.  der  Paulin.  Hr.'  ■  I  iercke  in  Htrmrs,  i8v4-PI»  '7J- 
Y,t  (only  on  the  first  chapters);  lOngsr,  Pit  Quflttn  dtr  .-(/.• 
gttch.,  1  ft},;  Hilgenfeld.  /Iff,  18.5.  pp.  'vik.  186-217,  384. 
447-  *»W!  >M.  PP-  J4-79.  177-f*.  35'j8°,  5'7S58- 

No  satisfactory  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached 
along  these  lines ;  but  the  agreement  that  has  been 
arris  ed  at  upon  a  good  many  points  warrants  the  hope 
that  at  least  some  conclusions  w  ill  ultimately  gain  general 
recognition.  It  is  certainly  undeniable  that  this  kind 
of  work  has  sharpened  the  wits  of  thecritics,  and  rendered 
visible  certain  inequalities  of  representation,  joints  and 
seams,  even  in  places  where  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  7 58-84, 

_  Thus  the  lunruli  in  Thes«alonica  is  told  in  17*  for  a  second 
time  after  17  5  in  a  disturbing  way  that  leaves  it  impossible  10 
say  who  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  trying  (17  5)  to  drag  before 
the  people,  or  why  it  was  that  Jason  (17  5/),  whose  rsvt  in  the 
affair  does  not  become  clear  till  17  7,  was  brought  before  the 
authorities.    It  is  probable  that  1351  originally  followed  im- 
mediately on  134f..  Similarly,  the  account  of  the  wholes-ale 
miracles  of  the  original  apostles  (.'>        I</1)  is  interrupted  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  fragment  (■>  1^-14)  which  is  itself  not 
hcim<>geneouv    The  least,  that  could  be  done  here  would  be  to 
arrange  as  follows:  Jiati  15  16  14  ur  r>    But  that  the  lest 
should  hare  liecome  so  greatly  disarranged  by  transposition  is 
much  less  likely  than  t!ic  supposition  of  several  successive  inter- 
pohrions.    On  IS24-JB  15  1-34,  tea  Arou.o*,  and  Council  or 
Te>|  s ai  ESI,  H  4  $•    I"  ,he  1-"lcr  Pemgl  (U  1-34)  the  attempt 
nas  been  made,  by  separatiun  of  vmrres,  to  solve  questions  to 
which  oth«rwi>c  only  tendency-criticism  seemed  to  provide  an 
intyrvr.    Similarly  in  the  case  of  21  ac«*-i6.    After  the  presbyters 
have  itist  praised  God  for  the  succrsn  of  Paul's  mivsion  to  the 
Centdes  <21  ao«»)  the  proposal  that  he  should  put  it  in  evidence 
how  strictly  lrg,al  he  is  in  his  views  follows  with  but  little  fitnes*. 
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11.  Theories  aa 

to! 


the  archaeological  mistake  of  assigning 
only    seven    days    for    the  Narinte 


And  had  Paul  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  Naririte  vow,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  bis  presence  in  the  temple  (VI  *7*eg)  could 
have  led  to  an  attempt  on  his  life.  A  reason  for  this  attempt 
is  found  C'l  aH /)  in  the  alleged  introduction  of  a  Gentile  withm 
the  sacied  precincts  of  the  temple,  a  proceeding  which  no  one 
would  guess  to  lie  simultane  us  with  the  presentation  of  an 
offering  Since,  moreover,  for  a  Naiirile  suw  at  least  thirty 
days  are  necessary  (see  above,  f  7),  it  has  been  proposed  to 
detach  21  aoAjfi,  and  to  refer  the  seven  days  of  .'1  37  to  the 
duiatiot:  .  f  1 1,.-  s;  1  t  I'.  >.|. ,  vstii  h  Paul,  a<  '  ording  to  20  16, 
was  to  spend  in  Jerusalem.  21  19  acut  27  if.  w-mld  then  ulso, 
alung  with  20  16  and  21  i-i8,  l>elong  to  the  Jucirricy  Record. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  how  far  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  matter  among  various  sources  affects  the 
Bearin   of  cnx'1'J1'"y  °^  thfl  book.     It  is  indeed 
. ,  true  that,  in  the  case  last  mentioned, 

these  theories 

on  trust- 
worthiness. 

riles  would  become  more  compre- 
hensible if  we  recognised  a  variety  of  sources  ;  yet 
even  so  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there  is  an 
error,  and  that  the  editor  had  been  guilty  of  the  over- 
sight of  incautiously  bringing  the  two  accounts  together. 
And  he,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  Ulrc^-a©  is 
perhaps  taken,  would  still  remain  open  to  the  reproach 
of  having,  under  the  influence  of  a  tendency  of  the  kind 
described  above  (§  6).  ascribed  to  Paul  a  repudiation  of 
his  principles  of  frees  lorn  from  the  law.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  that  in  as  far  as  Acts,  viewed 
as  a  homogeneous  work,  has  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tendency  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  free  it  wholly  of 
this  character  by  distributing  the  matter  among  the 
various  sources  :  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  in  cases  of 
excessive  misrepresentation  to  put  this  in  a  softer  li^ht. 
In  general,  however,  the  editor  has  dealt  with  his  sources 
in  BO  masterful  a  manner  that  an  unlucky  hit  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  has  but  rarely 
to  be  noted.  It  has  been  a  practice  among  some  of 
the  scholars  enumerated  above  to  claim  absolute  trust- 
worthiness for  the  whole  of  an  assumed  source  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  have  made  out,  irre- 
spectively of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  contents, 
as  soon  as  they  have  found  it  trustworthy  in  some 
particulars.  Such  an  abuse  of  discrimination  of  sources 
in  the  interest  of  apologetics  is  not  only  illegitimate  : 
it  speedily  tevenges  itself.  These  very  critics  for  the 
most  part  find  themselves  coni|ielled  to  attribute 
to  their  secondary  sources  and  their  editors  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  ignorance  and  aw  kwardness.  In  par- 
ticular, all  theories  according  to  which  a  tingle  assumed 
source  lof  which  the  'we'  sections  form  part  1  is  taken 
as  a  lrasis  for  the  whole  of  Acts  must  from  the  outset 
be  looked  upon  with  distrust.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  diary-writing  companion  of  Paul  also 
wrote  on  the  beginnings  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and.  even  if  there  were,  any  assumption  that  his  in- 
formation on  such  a  subject  would  be  as  trustworthy  as 
his  assertions  founded  on  his  own  experience,  would  be 
quite  unwarranted. 

The  results  then  with  reference  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  Acts,  as  far  as  its  facts  are  concerned,  are  these. 

13.  Trust-     Apart  from  the  MM" 
wnrthinnaa  of  Inent  merits  immeoi: 

n«TT-7t iv«      lhe  merc  K™1""'  of  '»»  presence  in  the 

narrauve*  book.  All  that  contradicts  the  Pauline 
epistles  must  be  absolutely  given  up.  unless  we  are  to 
regard  these  as  spurious.  Positive  proofs  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Acts  must  be  tested  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay  thinks  he  has  discovered  such  proofs  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  geographical  names  and  con- 
ternporary  conditions  arc  reproduced  in  the  journeys 
of  Paul  ( ( Hunk,  1804,  t-168  ;  St.  Paul,  1805). 
Some  of  the  mos,t  important  of  these  points  will  be 
considered  elsewhere  (GALATIA.  §5  o-«3.  33).     01  the 

I  other  detailed  instances  many  will  be  found  to  break 

I  down  on  closer  examination. 

For  example,  Ramsay  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (.ft.  Paul,  chap.ll, 

I  4):  '  Aquila,  a  man  of  Pontus,  settled  in  Rome,  bears  a  Latin 
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to  call  him  Homm*  even  if  he  were 


name  ;  and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  province  and  not 
to noo-R«man  Ponlus.  This  i<t  a  good  example  of  Luke's  principle 
to  use  the  Roman  provincial  division*  for  purpose*  of  classifica- 
tion.' As  if  a  Jew  from  non-Roman  Ponius,  settled  in  Rome, 
could  not  have  assumed  a  subsidiary  Rinnan  name,  as  countless 
other  jews  are  known  to  have  done!  And  a-  if  l.uke  would 
not  have  found  it  neccssars  " 
from  non-Roman  Pontutl 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  thus  into  details  which 
might  he  adduced  as  proving  the  author's  accurate 
acquaintance  with  localities  and  conditions.  For 
Ramsay  attrilmtes  the  same  accuracy  of  local  knowledge 
also  to  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  text,  assigned  by  him  to 
the  second  century  A.D. ,  whose  work  is  now  preserved 
to  us  in  D,  and  also  to  the  author  of  one  source  of  the 
Acta  Pauli  et  7*A<v/.r  (§  3).  assigned  by  him  to  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century,  whose  work,  however,  he 
declares  to  lie  pure  romance  {("hurck,'l\b  +  If  so, 
surely  any  person  acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  could, 
even  without  knowing  very  much  atiout  the  experiences 
of  Paul,  have  been  fairly  accurate  about  matters  of 
geography,  provided  he  did  not  pick  up  his  information 
so  late  in  the  second  century  as  to  betray  himself  by  his 
language,  as  according  to  Ramsay  ('2}64[cnd]  s[end] 
7s»  8.1-6;  St.  Paul,  see  Index  under  '  Beian  Text  ) 
the  above  mentioned  reviser,  whose  work  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  D.  has  done.  In  point  of  fact,  Wciz- 
sackcr  (Af>.  Zeilalter.  339/..  and  ed.  830  /.  ;  ET 
1274/.)  thinks  that  in  Acts  13/  the  account  of  the 
route  followed  does  come  from  an  authentic  source, 
but  yet  that  the  contents  of  the  narrative  are  almost 
legendary. 

Such,  for  example,  are  the  incidents  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus, 
136-w(see  Harjesi:*);  also  IS  14  46/.  14  if.,  spoken  of  atiove 
(I  4);  the  speech  in  13  16-41  (see  below,  f  14);  the  healing  of  a 
lame  man,  14S-io,  recorded  after  the  model  of  S1-11;  the 
paying  of  dtvna  honours  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  14  11-13,  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen  fables  (Philemon  ami  Baucit^  in 
adjacent  Phrygia,  see  Ov.  Met.,  8631  6jS/!);  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  presbyterial  organisation,  14  s].  In  the  first  main 
division  of  the  hooic  (1-1-),  great  improbability  attaches  to  the 
publicity  with  which  the  Christian  community  comes  to  the 
front,  to  the  sympathy  that  it  meets  with  even  among  the 
mAsses,  although  not  joined  by  them  (^47  4  21  613),  and  to  the 
assertion  that  only  the  Sadducees  had  anything  against  it,  and 
they  only  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (4  \/.\ 
while  the  Pharisees  had  given  up  all  the  enmity  they  had  dis- 
played against  Jesus,  adopting  a  slightly  expectant  altitude. 
See.  further,  Barnabas,  Barsabas,  Cikts,  Community  or 
Goods,  Philip.  Pktkk.  Cornelius.  Christian,  and  also,  for 
the  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  attempted  rearrange- 
ment of  them.  Council  of  Jerusalem,  f  1. 

But,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made,  Acts 
certainly  contains  many  data  that  arc  correct,  as.  for 
example,  especially  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  such  as 
Jason  (17  s).  Titius  Justus,  Crispus.  Soslhcnes  (I87/  17). 
or  in  little  touches  such  as  the  title  ToXtripxcu  (176), 
which  is  verified  by  inscriptions  1  for  Thcssalonica.  as  is 
the  title  of  rpurrot  (28 7)  for  Malta,  and  probably  the 
name  of  Scrgius  I'aulus  as  proconsul  for  Cyprus  (13?) 
Only,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
recognising  such  data  as  these  with  certainty,  where 
confirmation  from  other  sources  is  wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  speeches,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  author  constructed  them  in  each  case  according  to 
his  own  conception  or  the  situation.  In 
doing  so  he  simply  followed  the  arknow- 
ledgcd  practice  of  ancient  historians. 
01  speeches,  (Xhucvdides[j,  22r]  expresses  himself  dis- 
tinctly on  this  point  ;  the  others  adopt  the  custom 
tacitly  without  any  one's  seeing  in  it  anything  morally 
questionable. )  This  is  clearly  apparent  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  Acts  1  ift-ij. 

It  is  not  Peter  who  needs  to  recount  these  events  to  the 
primitive  Church  already  familiar  with  them  : *  it  i*  the  author 
of  Acts  who  feels  called  on  to  tell  his  readers  of  them.  Anil  it 
was  only  for  the  readers  of  the  book  that  there  could  have  l  een 
any  need  of  the  note  that  the  Aramaic  expression  Aceldama 
belonged  to  the  Jerusalem  dialed,  for  that  was  the  very  dialect 


[  (cp.  further  Fuel  has, 


14.  Trust 
worthiness 


«  A  detailed  discussion  by  l>e  Witt  Burton  v»  ill  be  found  in  the 

Amer  Umm.  i/rw.,  .g?s,  PP.  598 

«  Unless  the  passage  be  indeed 
Ml  27  j-io. 

47 


which  the  supposed  hearers  were 

and  Ji'DAsof<.ALli.KE). 

The  speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  embody  a  theology  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  epistles. 

A  thought  like  Acts  IT  38  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
epistles.  Paul  derives  idolatry,  not,  as  in  Acts  IT  *)/.,  from  excus- 
able ignorance,  but  from  deliberate  and  criminal  rejection  of  Cod 
(Rom.  1  18-33).  Only  in  Acts  IS  38/  16  11  20  38.  do  some  really 
Pauline  principles  begin  10  make  themselves  heard.  The  most 
characteristically  Pauline  utterances  come,  in  fact,  from  Peter 
(157-11),  or  even  James  (16  19 ;  see  Council  or  Jerusalem, 
t  &X  The  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  thai  in  IS  16-41,  are  to 
like  those  of  Peter  in  idea,  construction,  and  mode  of  expression, 
that  the  one  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  other.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  in  IS 38/ resembles  Peter's  in  IO43.  Or  cp 
3  1713/  (PeteT)  with  13 37/ (Paul);  2*5-31  with  13 35-37  ;  or 

0  cuaiot  for  'Christ '  in  3  14  with  22  14,  but  also  with  Stephen's 
in  "53  For  the  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  1816-41,  show 
affinities  also  with  that  of  Stephen  :  see  13  17-19  »»  »»  compared 
withT26/  3645/  In  like  manner,  the  apologetic  discourses  of 
Paul  in  his  own  defence  betray  clearly  an  unhistorical  origin 
(see  i  7). 

In  short,  almost  the  only  element  that  is  historically 
important  is  the  Christology  of  Lhc  speeches  of  Peter. 
This,  however,  is  important  in  the  highest  degree.  Jesus 
is  there  called  wo.it  OroP— that  is  to  say,  according  to 
4*5.  not  -  son."  but  '  servant '  of  God  (31336).— holy  and 
righteous  (3i4  4*7  2*7);  he  was  not  constituted  Lord 
anil  Messiah  before  his  resurrection  (236):  his  death 
was  not  a  divine  arrangement  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
Iwt  a  calamity  the  guilt  of  which  rested  on  the  Jews 
(3 13-15  6  30).  even  if  it  was  (according  to  2»i  4aa)  fore- 
ordained of  God  ;  on  earth  he  was  anointed  by  God  ( 4  27) 
with  holy  spirit  and  with  strength,  and  he  went  about 
doing  good  and  performing  cures,  but.  according  to 
10  38,  only  upon  demoniacs  ;  his  qualification  for  this  is 
in  the  same  passage  traced  to  the  fact  that  God  was 
with  him.  God  performed  miracles  through  him  (2m), 
A  representation  of  Jesus  so  simple,  and  in  such  exact 
agreement  with  the  impression  left  by  the  most  genuine 
passages 1  of  the  first  three  gospels,  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  NT.  It  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  believe  that  this  Christology  of  the  speeches  of  Peter 
must  have  come  from  a  primitive  source.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  sufficiently  surprising  that  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  writer  who  in  other  places  works 
so  freely  with  his  sources.  At  the  same  lime,  however, 
the  Didackf  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
especially  9/,  also  bears  evidence  that  in  the  second 
century,  in  spite  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Kpistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians.  and 
of  the  Gosjiel  of  John,  an  equally  simple  Christology 
still  rcapix-ared  at  least  in  many  Christian  circles.  That 
the  writer  of  Acts  also  respected  it  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  put  into  the  mouth  even 
of  Paul  any  utterances  that  go  beyond  it  (13 13  22 14). 

It  has  already  hctm  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  that  the  writer  of  Acts  is  identical  with 
the  writer  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
similarity  of  language,  style,  and  idea, 
constantly  leads  back  to  this  conclusion. 
Differences  of  spirit  between  the  two  writings  are  so 
difficult  to  find  that  their  existence  at  any  time  can  be 
held  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  subsequent  revision  of 
the  Gospel,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  by  the  author 
of  Acts.  The  most  important  divergence  between 

the  two  books  is  that  according  to  Acts  1  3  (cp  1 3  31 )  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  did  not  occur  till  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  while  according  to  Lie,  24  13  19  33  3650/, 
as  also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ( 1 5o)  and  protxtbly  even 
Jn.  20 17.  it  was  on  the  very  evening  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  the  original  view,  as  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  separate  mention  of  the  ascension, 
in  1  C0r.ir.4-u:  Rom.  834;  Heb.  1 3  10u  12»  ;  Kph. 

1  »o  25/49/  !  I  PH. 3 19 as,  and  perhaps  even  also  in 
Acts  2  u-35  (see  of*  23t)  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 

*  Such  passages  as  Mk.  10 17/  3  at  IS  33  6  5  ;  Lk.ll79.-33; 
ML  Hs  u  11  5/  12  m/.  as  conliastnl  wiih  those  in  the  same 
gospels  which  already  present  secondary  reproductions  of  lh* 
same  facts  -vir.,  Mt.  10  16  /T  12  » \  (ffurrairo  :  see  below,  f  17  1.) 
24 36  13 58  I240  14i3  31  ;  Lk.7»i  ;  Mk.S38.30. 


ib.  Author- 
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sion  were  the  same  act,  and  all  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  were  thought  of  as  being  made  from  heaven. 
Whether  this  follows  also  from  '  gocth  before"  (wpodyti  I  in 
Mk.16  7  and  in  Mt.  '28 7,  may  be  doubted.  In  any  case  the 
forty  days  indicate  a  significant  development  of  the  idea, 
already  at  work  in  the  Third  Gospel,  that  before  his 
ascension  Jesus  must  have  continued  on  earth  to 
maintain  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  in  order  that  he 
might  instruct  them  as  to  matters  which  he  had  not 
been  able  10  take  up  before  his  death.  A  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  story  of  the  ascension  required 
time.  Even  the  repetition  of  the,  list  of  apostles  in  1 13 
from  Lk.tJ  14-16  marks  Acts  as  a  new  work.  It  is, 
accordingly,  very  rash  to  suppose  that  Lk.  1 1-4  applies 
to  Acts  also,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  this. 

As  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  Blass  thinks  (.V,  w 
km  kin  ht  Ztitsch.,  1895,  pp.  710-735)  that  the  latter  mint, 
■cording  to  the  custom  thai  prevailed  in  antiquity,  have  lieen 
named  in  (tie  title  (that  the  title  wpa(<tf  rwv  avoffruAwv  is  not 
original,  see  above,  f  3  n.).  The  same  custom,  too,  he  argues, 
would  require  the  author  to  mention  hi*  own  name  in  the  title. 
Accordingly  a*,  since  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  author 
has  be«n  belie»ed  to  be  I.uke  (see  above,  %  9),  Blxss  thinks  he  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  title  thus — Aovxa  '.\>-tio\«««  a-oof 
<*«wy»<Ae»-  K&yot  4»vr»po«.  Hut  this  pure  conjecture  cannot  over- 
throw the  proof  that  the  book  does  not  come  from  a  companion 
of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  title  really  run  thus,  it 
:  hove  been  regarded  as  a  fiction.    We  should  have  had  to 


with  suggesting  (by  retain- 
(see  I  1])  that  he  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys,  desired  to  make  this 


:  that  the  author,  not 
ing  the  1  we'  of  his  source 


16.  Date. 


claim  expressly  in  the  title. 

The  date  of  composition  of  Acts  thus  falls  at  least 
some  time  later  than  that  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
itter  is  now.  on  account  of  its  accurate 
allusions  to  actual  incidents  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  I  Lk.  1943/  21  w).  almost  universally 
set  down  to  a  dale  later  than  70  A.  11. ,  and  on  some 
other  grounds,  which,  however,  it  must  be  said,  are 
less  definite,  even  considerably  later  (see  GOSPELS  ). 
Similarly,  for  Acts,  the  dying  out  of  all  recollection  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  apostolic  times — in  particular, 
the  ignorance  as  to  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  Gifts, 
SPIItlTCAt.)  and  the  approaches  to  hierarchical  ideas 
(1 17  »  8 14-17  1I>»8  20»9) — ;i«itits  only  in  a  general  way 
to  a  late  period.  I  Icnce  the  surest  datum  is  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Josophus. 1  For  an 
instance  sec  TllEUDAS.  Joscphus  completed  his/ftt'/jA 
If'ijr  shortly  before  79  A.I). .  his  Antiquities  in  93  or  94, 
the  work  Against  Apivimhvt  that,  and  his  Aut,>btography 
somewhat  after  100.  As  to  the  inferior  limit,  Marcion 
about  140  A.t>.  had  the  Third  Gospel,  but  not  Acts, 
in  his  collection  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  he 
rejected  it  or  whether  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
As  for  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  1  Clem.  18 1,  if  it  have 
any  literary  connection  with  Acts  13  m,  can  just  as  easily 
be  the  earlier  as  the  later  ;  and  as  regards  the  rest  of 
their  writings,  apart  from  Polycarpla  (=Acts2j4). 
dating  from  about  150  A.D.,  we  can  find  traces  only  of 
the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  the  Epistle  of  liarnabas  (10a 
84/  811  46  14i  =  Acts  7so  5t  s»  40-43).  which  in  I64 
speaks  of  Hadrian's  projected  building,  about  130  A.O.. 
of  a  heathen  temple  in  place  of  the  Jewish  temple  as 
imminent.3  In  Justin,  about  15a  A. D.  (not  137;  sec 
Aiad.  1896,  No.  1239.  p.  98).  the  points  of  contact  are 
more  marked.  If  Acts  2O1B-35  has  many  ideas  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  rpt<rjlvT€poi  and  irlaKawo).  (20 17  38) 
shows  that  the  author  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in 
the  development  of  church  government  which  character- 
izes the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  latest  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  which  wishes  to  see  the  bishop, 
of  as  a  sole  ruler  and  represented  in  the 


•  The  evidence  for  this  has  of  late  been  brought  together  with 
very  great  completeness  by  Krrnkel  tjeiefhui  und  Lucas, 
1B94P.  see  also  the  Fortnightly  Ret:  ft  <8y  ?o0  ['77]. 

*  live  reference  cannot  be  to  the  (historically  very  doubtful) 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  (about  130-U5  ?).    The  ni  after 

ust  he  deleted,  a  cotdtng  to  the  best  M.S-S  and 


person  of  Timothy  as  apostolic  vicar,  set  over  the 
presbytery  ( 1  Tim.  f>  1  19).  The  dale  of  Acts  must, 
accordingly,  be  set  down  as  somewhere  between  105 
and  130,  or,  if  the  gospel  of  Luke  already  presupposes 
acquaintance  with  all  the  writings  of  Josephus,  between 
1 10  and  130  A.D. 
The  conclusions  reached  in  the  foregoing  sections 
avc  to  be  withdrawn,  however,  and  the  author 
17  Rl  -  u  -'  °^  *^cts  ^R^fdcd  as  an  eye-witness,  if  the 
Them-v  v'cws  recently  put  forth  by  Blass  1  should 
9°Tf-  prove  to  be  correct.  According  to  Hlass, 
the  markedly  divergent  readings  of  D.  and  those  of 
the  same  character  found  in  some  other  authorities.* 
all  came  from  the  author's  rough  draft  of  the  book 
(which  he  calls  0),  while  the  ordinary  text,  o.  found  in 
B,  K.  A,  C.  etc..  comes  from  the  fair  copy  of  this 
intended  for  Thcophilus.  which  the  author  (being  a  poor 
man)  made  with  his  own  hand.  In  doing  so  he 
changed  his  original— without  special  tendency  or 
motive — and.  still  more,  abridged  it  as  only  authors  do 
in  copying  their  own  work.  And  here,  as  we  have 
intimated,  Blass  says,  the  author  (ran  be  no  other  than 
the  eye-witness  who  can  give  his  narrative  in  the  first 
person  with  'we.'*  To  pronounce  upon  this  certainly 
interesting  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  simple 
a  matter  as  Blass  allows  himself  to  suppose. 

(a)  Blass  himself  says  that  D  and  the  additions  or 
marginal  readings  in  Syr.  hi.  in  many  cases  already  exhibit 
a  combination  of  a  and  /3.  and  that  —  as  is  witnessed  by 
1651819.  etc..  where  both  sources  coincide  —  this 
occurred  even  in  the  archetype  itself  from  which  lx>th 
(directly  or  indirectly)  arc  derived. 

But  there  are  many  cases  where  Hlass  ought  to  have  expressly 
recognised  this  combination,  where,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
simply  deletes  something  in  ft  wilhoul  giving  further  explana- 
tion. For  example.  <<<s<m0oi  at  the  end  of  3  1 1  comes  from  a 
alongside  of  o«  ii  9ai»ftittrm  imf<r&r  «V  in  ft,  before  rjj  irr.>j  ; 
but  I. lass  does  not  recognise  the  «'«ff.iu8o«  as  incorporated  in 
p  (>'.*.,  by  the  process  of  combination  just  mentioned),  though 
■t  is  supported  by  the  best  witnesses  fur  this  test.  .Similarly, 
vumv<raa-ir  iiri  t6w  wifor  'I wove  \/nar6f  (II  17),  coming 
from  a,  is  an  expression  parallel  to  iriorrvirairii'  etr  aiirip  after 
rou  n't  Aovvai  auroic  m  tvuri  aytor  in  ft  at  the  end  of  the  verse- 
Here  Hlass  wrongly  questions  the  well-supported  vivmiaairiv 
in  avrif. 

He  points  out  other  corruptions  also  in  the  witnesses 
to  /S. 

roff  example,  in  cod.  137  and  Syr.hl.  after  'Apiffrripvow 
MaxrMt-oc  (27  3),  instead  o(  B«<r«Aon*«'««s.  lite  words  W«<r<ra- 
AovucfW  6i  'Api'ffTof  x<k  irai  £««ovft>4o4,  which  can  originally 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  margin  only  as  a  reminiscence  of 
it)  4  and  not  as  a  variant.  He  does  well  to  put  all  such  things  on 
one  side  when  trying  to  reconstruct  an  old  recension  ft  as 
distinct  from  a. 

>  St.Kr.  1894.  PP-  86-t tq;  Acta  Apettoicnm.  editio  philo- 
logies, Gfltt.,  1895:  and  Aita  Apottcleruw  MMMM /frmam 
.  .  Komaaam,  Leipfig,  1896.  The  theory  of  BLa-ss  finds  a 
supporter  in  Joh.  Belser,  Heitr-  *"r  EtkhXr.  tt.  A  fetich,  au/ 
Crund  der  Litarten  del  Cod.  V  *.  seiner  Gchmsch  (Kreiburg 
im  Breisgau,  1897);  it  is  argued  against  by  Bernhard  Weiss,  Der 
Codex  l)  in  der  Ap.^esck.,  1897,  vol.  17  part  1  of  Gebh. 
and  Harnack's  Texte  u.  Untcrsuchuagcn  (well  worthy  of 
attention,  though  not  comprehensive  enough).    On  Ramsay,  see 

I  T"iie  additions  and  marginal  readings  of  the  Harklensian 
version  (syr.hl.);  the  FIeurypal""P»est  (e<1.  *«>m.  Merger,  iSf  9); 
an  Old  Latin  text  of  Acts  1  i-13<s  and  2S  16-31,  inserted  in  ■  MS 
of  the  Vg.  from  Perpignan  (also  edited  by  Merger;  L'n  ancien 
texte  latin  detactei  detafHtres,  if<j5,  reprinted  from  Notices  tt 
extraitt  del  manutcrits  de  la  HHieth.'i*e  nationalc.  Paris, 
tome  35,  1  partie):  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  and  in  a  secondary 
degree  the  composite  texts  E,  137,  Gigas  I.itirorutn  (ed.  liels- 
heim,  1879),  Sahid.,  Irenxus,  etc 

•  In  his  second  book  Blass  no  longer  calls  ft  the  rough  draft 
of  I.uke  himself,  but  says  :  '  Actorum  pnmum  exemplar  posti|uam 
Roma:  confeclum  est  vel  mansit  ibidem  vel  ClirUtianis  Komanis 
ab  auctore  ad  describeridura  cormnodatiim  est;  altera  autem 
forma  nrientis  ab  initio  fuit  ubi  Theophilum  ilium  vixisse  .  .  . 
puto'(pp.  vii.  f.\  Insupportofthis,  heappealsespeciallylp.  xi.)to 
the  more  detailed  description  in  a  of  the  journey;  on  the  coast  of 
Crete  (Acts  •_*T),  which  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  Kast  than 
in  Rome,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  greater  precision  in  ft 
with  regard  to  the  journey  by  sea  to  Malta  and  lo  Italy,  which 
would  be  interesting  to  people  at  Rome.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  improvement  cm  his  earlier  vi-w.  since  (to  menliun 
no  other  reason)  the  dedication  to  I  heophiius  U  lo  b.  found 
also  in  ft. 
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in  1845,  which  even 
edition  he  mbmiHUC 
a  reading 
Greek  M 


{i)  Further,  before  putting  forward  this  alleged 
recension  as  the  original  draft  of  Luke  the  eye-witness, 
he  ought  to  have  established  it  from  the  witnesses  on 
objective  principle*  ;  but  there  is  often  no  indication 
of  his  having  done  so. 

From  the  very  witnesses  in  whic  h  he  gel*  h'u  readings  for  8 — 
reading*  often  indeed  found  in  only  one  of  them  -he  omits  a 
treat  many  additi  us  and  reading,  which,  judged  l.y  the  criteria 
mentioned  alwve  under  («),*how  no  sign*  of  a  secondary  character 
but  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footi ig  with  those  width  he 
adopt*,  ll  is  very  misleading  when  in  St.  A'r.  (where  he  dealt 
with  only  a  selection  of  instances)  it  i*  made  to  appear  (p.  117) 
at  if  there  were  strictly  only  four  |scvsagcs  830.  84  27a) 
whirh  from  their  attestation  sliould  belong,  to  0,  but  are  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  interpolated,  and  value  is  attached 
to  the  i.ict  that  I)  and  the  Fleury  palimpsest  are  free  of  them. 
For  although  Rlass,  in  his  second  edition,  admits  such  additions 
as  aeooroAot  after  ovr  (j  41),  nil-  |a.»0»,Tiur  before  «a,  i(t\<( sito 
(rt  s),  ry  iytf  after  irwvB<»rt  (fiio),  which  these  two  authorities 
agree  in  supporting,  he  still,  in  spite  of  the  attestation  of  the 
vime  documents,  reie'-ts  the  addition  eV  riof**^**  tiefore  o-iayroi* 
MS  1 1),  and  the  reading  itto  Toi>  'AeuAa  instead  of  inifir  (Is  7). 
Moreover,  in  spile  o?  weighty  testimony,  Mass  reject*,  for 
example,  the  Hebraism  ajTiAfyon-rs  «ai  before  0A»<7ifr>|si<ii.»T«s 
hendorf  (in  •  )  accepts  (in  hi*  second 
he  authority  of  the  latin  of  the  Gigas 
ig,  «i>rira<rcrou«»'oi,  for  which  there  is  no  support  in 
MS-l);  on  the  single  testimony  of  Augustine  he  adds 
before  mrijt  in  1 13  the  words  'et  ctllum  tihi  alii/c-irit  ';  on 
that  of  the  leury  palimpsest  alone  he  deletes  i* 1 In  these 
la*t  two  cases,  as  well  a*  in  many  others,  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  suspicion  that  Mass  allowed  his  decision  tn  lie  influenced  by 
his  hypothesis.  The  credibility  of  the  author  anil  the  possibility 
of  making  BUB  out  to  have  been  l.uke  would  have  been  called 
in  question  had  he  not  intended  10  convey,  in  agreement  with 
Mt.  '-'7  5,  that  Judas  had  hanged  himself,  with  the  additional 
implication  that  the  rope  had  broken,  and  had  he  recorded  in 
Ut2  a  vision  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  even  Mass  finds 
it  too  marvellous.  This  last,  therefore,  he  questions  even  in  a. 
That  it  might  also  have  *tnn  k  the  scribe  of  the  Palimpsest  or  one 
of  his  predecesvirs  as  too  marvcll  ui»,  and  that  Augustine  or  one 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  hit  upon  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween Sit.  and  Acts  adopted  by  Bias*  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is,  however,  a  reconciliation  that  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  assuredly  l.uke  would  not  hive  left  out  the  most 
important  particulars  of  all  namely,  that  the  rope  bad  broken, 
and  that  Judas  had  hanged  him>cli  over  the  edge  of  a  ptecipice 
— without  which  his  fall  could  not  hare  had  the  consequences 
described.  Encagh,  has  been  said  to  show  what  caution  requires 
to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  Mass's  0 
test,  quite  apart  from  any  judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
origin. 

\c\  The  sen,-  greatest  difficulties  present  themselves 
when  it  is  attempted  to  establish  fi  in  a  really  objective 
way.  In  many  cases,  more  than  two  readings  present 
themselves—  so  many  sometimes  that  Blass  in  his  tirst 
edition  silently  gives  up  the  attempt  to  settle  £  ;  though 
ill  the  second  edition,  as  he  (here)  prints  only  fi.  he 
has  been  compelled  to  determine  its  text  throughout. 

l  ake,  for  example,  14  18  or  10  1 1,  Cases  sue  li  as  these  are  the 
first  indication  we  meet  with  that  we  have  to  deal  trr'.'A  0M 
rW  with  several ' fs'rmt  tf  the  te  rt,  and  thus  that  Mass's  hypo- 
thesis is  false  liecause  insufficient.  But,  more  particularly,  there 
is  an  entire  group  of  MSS  —  HLP— which  on  Mass's  own  ad- 
mission contains,  if  not  so  many  various  readings,  readings 
quite  as  independent  in  character  as  those  in  0:  r.f.,  I"6  the 
juAJWi'Trc  etc.,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  TR,  and 
plays  so  important  a  patt  in  the  criticism  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Ga.atian*  (see  Gai.atia,  f  ij  :  also  below,  under  nt).  In  its 
divergent  readings  K  comes  still  closer  than  Hl.Pto  D  :  in  D 
and  K  the  substance  is  often  the  same,  and  only  the  expression 
different.  Mass  conjectures,  therefore,  that  in  the  text  from  which 
F.  was  copied  additions  from  0  had  once  been  inserted  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  had  afterwards  faded  :  they  had 
therefore  to  lie  restored  by  translating  back  from  the  latin.  In 
point  nf  fact,  this  would  explain  very  well  why  the  addition  of 
D  in  It7(«ai  «xi»tj'*i|  'iAov  to  irArjtfoer  liecomes  in  F.  ma,  tfetrAijrr- 
tf«ro  txacra  q  iroAvTAitsftts,  and  would  apply  equally  well  to  some 
ten  other  rx.vnp'es  pointed  nut  by  Bias*.  But  such  readings  as 
the  tovtwv  JUrffaaw  of  F.  in  1  23  after  the  first  mai  ;  or  the 
subj.  «<u  pvcr#*u<ri»-  in  K  instead  of  tlie  ind.  <i  irriA>»<r  ffocTO  yap 
(««(>  iratrTf  aT#«i-*..-iv )  m  I  >'s  addition  after  .115:  or  4tf*A&>rrff 
ii  in  rrp;  AvXajrifV  in  E  instead  of  aeoiicrarrvf  ir  in  Sal —  such 
readings  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation :  they  are  simply 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  freedom  as  that  with  which  a 
changes  0  (or  0  changes  <ii.  The  same  freedom  may  have 
manifested  itself  in  other  cases  where  Bias*  *  hypothesis  about 
F.  would  in  itself  be  considered  adequate  enough  ;  the  hypothesis 
therefore  demands  fuller  investigation  •  before  it  can  be  accepted 
(see  further  below,  under  r). 

'  In  Acts  2,  which  we  have  *t*ecially  examined  with  thi*  view, 
we  find  lh*t  Bias*  nmits  no  fewer  than  seven  readings  of  E 
which  on  his  principles  ought  to  have  been  noted  as  variants; 
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Of  the  many  passage*  adduced  in  support  of  this  by  Kendel 
Harris,  indeed  ((Wrr  Benr'm  I'ejrts  ana  Studies,  ed  Robinson, 
ii.  1,  iSuiX  the  present  writer  holds  only  nine  to  be  really  valid 
proofs,  But  it  is  surely  worthy  of  remark  that  three  of  these 
[ftsOtljfl  IHj)  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Mas*  in  bis  list  of 
variant* — where  so  much  that  i*  less  important  is  to  be  fuuml — 
but  simply  passed  over  as  el  vitit'iu  et  emenJAtu /iciiin  ;  while 
of  two  others,  one  (I4r)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  ed.,  and 
theother(l'>  ?'i)only  in  the  second  ;  Harris  s  hypothesis  i* merely 
mentioned  by  Blass,  and  not  taken  into  further  account.  'I  his 
would  from  his  point  of  view  ha»c  been  excusable  if  the  Latinisms 
in  D  had  been  merely  such  as  even  an  author  writing  in  Greek 
might  himself  have  employed,  and  in  poi  u  of  fact  has  employed 
in,  for  example.  17o  (in  a  and  $  Aaitrlnmr  to  ixavoV  r.irVj 
«xci-(/r-rr).  It  is  to  this  category  that  the  only  instance*  from 
I)  discussed  by  Blass  belong  :  «'»i««»T«t  -  imfaiUHtrs  far 
eviAtvAbrxtf  (I812X  «'»■««  for  ovaur  (I'.'jj).  and,  espci  ially, 
(16 ll).  But  these  last  two  Bias*  him- 
self  doe*  not  venture  to  attribute  to  l.uke.  Thus  we  are  led, 
according  to  bis  own  view,  to  the  much  more  serious  result  that 
thcte  ,,t.-  1  1 1  sin*  in  1  >  v»l  i  Ii  c. in  1 1  1  h  1 -  c  j 'i  «  •.  ••,!  fi.  c.  the 
author  of  A' ts.  The  same  holds  good  of  all  Harris's  nine 
passage*  referred  to  »bo«-e.  In  132}  ilttt  we  find  an  «i<riV 
meaninglessly  added  to  an  expression  in  which  ra  or  rovs  occurs, 
because  the  original  expression  had  been  rendered  into  Latin  by 
a  sentence  with  tunt  (in  like  manner  0^8-  only,  the  iunt  i*  now 
wanting  in  the  latin  textl;  in  3j6  1*..,  the  infinitive  preceded 
by  the  articic  has  its  subject  in  the  nominative  instead  of  the 
accusative,  because  the  construction  had  been  changes!  in  the 
Latin  by  the  employment  of  a  sulsirdinate  clause  ;  in  15  7<j  we 
have  irapa£r j*»ira/rii»  instead  of  x*o^>ac«o**txi>o*ir,  liecause  the 
participle  had  been  rendered  by  qui  tnuitderunt ;  Its  has 
e*vwst*ii'r«<  xitt  mwi&vyot-  -  intellexerunt  et  fugrrun! ;  *  a  32  has 
srssTL'^a  b»-  f  instead  of  o)  - spiritus  quem.  l-astly.  1!'  2  j  directly 
concerns  one  of  the  readings  of  0.   According  to  Mass  this  runs : 

«(X4  Qvli\v&ry  0A1)  if  esiAic,  instea-1  of  xitt  «'»Ai)it#^  i)  viiAif  nfC 
enry vi'srrsu*  (so  a).  But  this  is  found  only  in  the  Gig.,*  a 
secondary  authority — and  in  Pesh.,  which  according  to  Blass  is 
to  a  still  jess  extent  an  authority  for  0.  I  >,  in  this  case  the  v>le 
authority  (in  the  proper  srnsrof  the  word)  for  0,  has:  «u 
avn\\*H  oAb  if  rroAi*  ai<r\v>-^.  A*  Harris  has  pointed  out,  this 
tutrxs'i-iTs  c  *n  only  f»e  a  retranstation  from  the  latin  text  of  ft: 
et  rtf-lsta  est  tot*  eivitas  eenfusiom{m\  Thi*  is  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  Greek  of  a  as  above.  But  am/~M;i,'  is  also  u*ed 
for  «<<r\vK» — compare,  for  example.  1 1.  14  y  — and  eoM/unJi 
(often)  for  *lv\v*tv$at.  OsiTyui'TS,  however,  could  in  the  pre*ent 
instanie  have  l>cen  employeil  ill  retranslation  only  if  the  serb 
was  rrpltta  est  (tirAncrtN)).  (Tvrtj(«iOi|,  therefore,  can  only  ha**j 
come  in  later,  from  another  copy,  to  take  the  place  of  «»A>j<r#». 
One  see*  how  precarion*  a  proceeding  it  i*  to  seek  for  the  most 
original  form  of  Acts  in  a  MS  the  test  of  which  has  passed 
through  such  vicissitudes.  If  Harris  has  in  any  instances 
proved  retranslation  from  the  latin,  the  other  instance*  also, 
lliuugh  in  themselves  incapable  of  proof,  gain  in  probability. 
Wi  mention  only  «Voi-  for  »><  (Sv-).  y\r  for  (3jO.  and  the 
additions  x«i  before  e^Ki<r«apr#p*ir(S  f  3),  airi'av(4  21),  iQcrar  (4  34), 
avrovt  (752),  as  also  eat  t*«Acv<rc  rr)ps'*r<rciv  ro  rvayyt'Aior 
(1  jK  the  last  four  again  being  like  19 M  readings  of  0.  In  fact, 
it  Iwcomes  a  possibility  that  even  such  jvivsages  as  reveal  no 
error  in  retransl.itiun  were  nevertheless  originally  Ijtin,  and 
the  suspicion  falls  naturally  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
addition*  in  0. 

(r)  Other  p<3tu>%ei  in  fi  we  cannot  accept  as  original, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  plainly  derived  from  a  fusion 
of  tu  o  tertt. 

I*  it  possible  that  Luke  can  actually  have  written:  (10  39) 
map**  iXtanr  aiVrour  ffrA^vir  riirbcTrv  nyrotjcroM'*'  T»  *'x&'  vssaf, 
in  tcrri  aroprc  1  imoi.  <m  •'(ayayOKrr*'  iraprxiAron*  atTewf 
Aeyorrr*-  «'«  r^s  ireArw*  rovnn  i(t*iaT*,  «  t,A.  T  Cod  117  and 
the  interpolation  in  Syr.hl.  prove  conclusively  the  inadmissibil- 
ity of  this  repetition,  by  omitting^  (xai)  cfayayoKrvs  wap*MaA*<raiF 
avravt  A«'y«i>-r»y.  The  probability  is  rather  that  ea/xeaAxrar 
stood,  in  the  one  MS  with  indirect  speech,  and  in  the  other 
with  direct  (so  alsu,  for  esample,  in  21  36  direct  varies  with  in- 
direct  narration  in  the  MSS) ;  in  this  case  t'ftAftiv  had  reference 
originally  to  the  city,  like  rfjAOarv,  and  not,  as  now,  to  the 
priscin.  In  50  18  the  addition  in  0 — o^osre  ovrsvsr  avrwv  wholljr 
tautological  as  it  is  after  u,;  {,  eapryvWro  epbt  «vtoi-,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  attnbuted  to  the  author  :  it  is  a  variant  of 
wc  it  x.r.A.  which  was  at  first  noted  in  the  margin  and  after- 
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besides  three  others  which  he  doe*  notice 
these  seven  (2  n  vsi**s  eas-rec  in*tead  of  atVro 
Asisrac;  243  ov  u,i*p*  after  nuAtia^  and  rw 
•eotrrriAwr)  are  unsusceptible  of  cxpUnation'  by 
hypothesi*. 

1  As  another  instance  we  may  add  rUappijfamt  .  .  .  mat 
^(nrfiositror  (14  14)  —  t'flnseidfrunt  et  e  rilierunt  So  also  B  at  J*. 
74  IS  j*)  11 17  34  20 10.  Moreover  bt  (for  A)  A«An.r«r  (4  as)  is  due 
to  relrandalion  of  gui  [tocutus  est];  similarly  .In  4  11  lit 
And  the  of  11  2*.  (•'{^Aftr  ira(ifrit<'  airrhr  eat  us  »vmn»» 
»«<>«««A«ir»e  «A#.r».)  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as 
derived  from  the  parallel  Latin  text:  cum  Oureniss,[n\t 
eUprembet(n\tur  venire). 
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ward*  crept  into  the  tent  of  DA  Vg.  Cigas,  but  in  E,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  skilful  avoidance  of  tautology,  was  changed  to 
o^oAv^a&ir.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  addition  in  5  n  (found 
only  in  1>)  -eyepeVrrei  to  wpw  an  addition  which,  moreover, 
comes  in  very  awkwardly  after  vapayerottoxis'  ii  o  opxiroevc  ■** 
oi  ffvr  >»vTii,  especially  as,  instead  of  owriraAro-or,  I »  goc->  on  to 
»ay  ill  <rvy.oAr90M.i-Dt.  Here  even  Blass  asks  whether  perhaps 
*iif>ay«roM«mf  may  ha\e  been  wanting  in  fi. 

Yet.  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  and  in  the  similar 
cases  hen-  passed  out,  the  hypothesis  of  Blass  is  simply 
deprived  of  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  its  demon- 
stration r<"sts,  while  there  appear  to  be  enough  of 
them  left. 

(/  )  lJecisive,  however,  against  this  appearance,  is  the 
fact  that  precisely  the  most characteristic  of  the  variation) 
vf  text  between  a  and  fi  bear  witness  against  Mass's  theory. 

confutation  of  Jus  hypothesis  follows  inevitably  from 
the  hypothesis  itself. 

Just  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  and  pointedness  of  fi  and 
the  weakness  of  a  in  these  respect*,  i*  the  improliability  of  the 
author  *  basing  with  hi*  own  hands  obscured  and  perverted  the 
sense.  And  here  in  the  meantime  wc  can  lease  altogether  out 
of  account  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was  also  ihc  eye. 
witness.  In  any  case,  after  writing  in  his  draft  of  24  that  it 
was  ..n  account  of  his  wife  l>nisilla  that  Felix  left  I'aul  bourn], 
he  would  not  have  said  in  bis  fair  copy  simply  tltat  it  was  on 
account  of  the  lews — csen  if,  as  Bias*  thinks,  both  statements 
were  correct,  'if  in  his  draft  he  had  stated  that  Paul  had 
pr  claimed  the  apostolic  ilccree.  not  only  in  the  later  i  curse 
but  also  at  the  outset,  of  his  new  missionary'  journey 
(i'i4:  ),  he  would  n<M  in  his  fair  copy  have  omitted  to  state  this 
tn  the  first  and  therefore  m  >rc  important  of  the  places.  In 
this  instance  even  ISUs*  consider*  an  interpolation  in  fi  as  con- 
ceivable in  1^41,  but  chiefly  because  the  expression  seems  to  liim 
to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  'Hvs/.,  although  the  officer  is  in 
feir  because  a  Koman  citircn  has  been  bound,  Paul  is  not 
released,  according  to  o,  till  the  following  day,  not — as  in  fi, 
eii utely  (rapaYpifciaX  BUss  himself  say*  (.S7.  AV.  108): 
■  cannot  but  'je  astonished  at  the  taielessness  of  the  abridg- 
i  All  the  more  readily  might  it  have  occurred  to  htm 
that  it  was  the  writer  of  fi  that  perceived  and  corrected  the 
defects  of  a.  In  his  Editio  fihilidat^ictt  Blass  wishes  rp  «Vavp«or 
without  any  authority  either  deleted  or  changed  to  rfi  r<r-rrpa. 
This  would  be  justifiable  only  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that 
the  narrative,  even  in  a,  is  all  of  one  piece  and  absolutely  to  the 
point.  Hut  such  critics  as  Spitta,  Clemen,  and  Jiingst  have 
assigned  2*2  jo,  and  22  io  to  two  separate  sources.  If  it  is  only 
the  add i lion  A  ii  Kvptix  ilu>mtr  rovi/  «q*jn}>>  after  Ul  in  the 
draft  that  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  in  spile  of 
the  disturbance  (or,  according  to  fi,  persecution)  mentioned  in 
Its,  I'aul  and  Itarnalias  remained  in  Iconium,  why  does  the 
author  omit  the  words  in  his  fair  copy?  More  accurately  con- 
sidered, they  are  to  lie  legarded  as  an  imerpolation,  designed  to 
do  away  with  the  contradiction,  an  inter|«ilalion  which  carried 
with  it  the  furtlier  change  of  <ff\t'<rt>r|  o«  ( 14  4)  intor)voc  ccrvicru^ror 
and,  in  1 4  y»,  the  interpolation  of  itetum  and  secundo.  It  is  not 
in  1  >.  however,  that  this  interpolation  occurs,  hut  only  in  Syr. hi., 
which  elsewhere  also  smoothes  away  the  evidences  of  the  work 
of  various  hands  in  I>  -a«  for  example,  in  19 14  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  qui  before  r'troc  ftva*S  in  lfsn  by  the  omission  of  A*  after 
o>TiracrcroM<' t*r,  and  in  14  2  by  omitting  the  last  two  words  in 
the  quite  tautological  expression  ol  ipx"n'"ir*rr"  Iw4*"Itwl"*w»" 
mi  oi  lp\orrri  tijc  crvt-aysvyiis.  If,  as  Blass  supposes,  it  were 
necessary  to  hold  that  Syr.hl.  has  preserved  the  original,  whom 
Could  we  possibly  imagine,  for  example,  to  have  added  the  words 
nfc  crvraywyiyc,  or  omitted  the  words  ttervm  and  iri»*>/(»? 
But.  moreover,  in  14j-$  the  changes  mentioned  above  would 
not  have  been  at  all  necessary  unless  first  It.-  had  been  wrongly 
interpolated  between  14  i  and  U3.  Even  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  fragment  from  another  source,  14a  has  its  immediate  con- 
tinuation in  U4.  Here  even  Ramsay  supposes  a  'corruption  ' : 
only  it  is  14  3  which  he  takes  for  a  gloss.  Thus  we  come  again 
upon  one  of  the  many  caves  in  which  Bias,  holds  fi  to  be  the 
original  simply  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  bring  the  unity 
of  Acts  into  question.  Similarly,  lor  example,  he  drops  from  fi, 
and  also  even  from  a,  the  tirr*  of  19 14,  wi.ich  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  liu^inavr  of  lt»t6,  on  the  sole  authority  of  D,  without 
recognising  that  the  omission  in  D  may  have  been  a  late 
expedient  for  removing  the  contradiction  just  as  much  as  the  dut 
for  «Vt«  in  Cigav  If  the  author  in  his  draft  had  already  written, 
after  IovsWae  in  lit,  the  words  rsi*  irmcrrevicoruf  ari  riff 
■yimt  run  <)sifM<r<uwr,  and  in  15$  had  referred  to  this  (by  a 
simple  m  «•).  why  is  it  that  in  the  clean  copy  his  first  use  of  the 
expression  is  in  15s,  so  as  almost  inevitably  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  a  piece  derived  from  another*source  begins  at  this  point  ?  (see 
Cot'KCiL  or  Jkkusai  em,  |  <),  If,  according  to  the  rough 
draft  (not  only  in  1«6/,  but  also  in  17 15  IB  1  2O3X  the  journey* 
of  Paul  were  determined  by  inspiration,  why  in  his  clean  copy 
dor*  the  author  leave  this  out  in  the  last  three  of  these  passages  T 
Hrre.too,  we  can  seethe  inapplicability  of  another  of  l'la>s'»  asser- 
tions,' via*,  that  nowhere  in  a  or  fi  is  the  narrative  changed  so  as 
to  become  more  interesting  or  more  marvellous.  Further,  the 
ir  of  this  three -fold  mention  of  divine  inspiration  has 
into  an  oversight— that,  namely,  of  attributing  to  Paul 
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29 1)  the  intention  of  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  just  after 
!  had  returned  from  that  city,  without  even  the 


reference  to  what  had  born  said  immediately  Ik- fore.  For  it  is 
not  possible  to  agree  with  Blass  in  regarding  the  tourney  of  10 1 
as  identical  with  that  w  hich  had  lieen  intended  by  I'aul,  accord- 
ing to  the  addition  of  fi  in  trial  (found  also  in  I  K).  This  last 
was  actually  carried  out  (lbjj,  see  Cot  Ni  11.  <>►•  Jtai  sat  KM, 
I  1)  And  c»cn  if  it  had  not  been,  the  in>piration  which 
hindered  it  must  have  l«een  mentioned  in  I99f,  at*!  not  in  lut, 
after  be  had  already  ko'  Iwk  to  Phrygia  from  t'arsarra,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  Irom  Jerusalem.    Cp  lurtber  BakjesUs,  S  ■  !•■ 

(.C)  Over  against  these  instances,  the  list  of  which 
could  be  greatly  increased,  there  are  <i  fno  rare  cases 
in  which  "i  might  really  Ac  held  to  be  the  original. 

The  additions  **nfir)<rav  to  if  Virrd  ''aSuovt  before  wjxir,Ktor 
(12  10),  tj*  ii  «»aup«ov  before  \(t  1 1  and  in  27  1,  axe-  upac  roijiimjt 
««K  o<urf.(  after  lt'i),  «ai  |.i,i-irin  ir  TjiNuytA.*.  after  la^ioir 
(20  1  s),  it'  v"i>:'i'  4«mrr«i-r«  before  ««Tti4,m  ( !J  5) do  not  seem 
to  be  inventions.  And  yet  lilacs  not  only  opposed,  at  least  in 
his  first  edition,  the  quae  .similar  addition  of  noi  Mvaa  after 
llarnfw  (21  1)  In  I),  Sah.,  and  t  ogas,  inasmuch  as  it  could  have 
been  introduced  from  27$,  but  also  refused  to  accept  the 
tt^ucnti  ttulem  die  which  we  find  in  ./  (21  <,)  instead  of  on 
ii  «'y*isTTO  qui*  i(apriont  roe  rt^rpoc  (the  Creek  text  of  I>  i* 
wanting  here).  _  On  the  other  hand,  in  21  tCi  the  text  of  a  is  not 
materially  inferior  to  that  of  fi.  to  which  Itl.ivs  attaches  a  very 
high  value  ;  for  the  impi-rf.  artfiairoittr  of  21  1]  dors  not  mean 
"  we  went  and  arrived  at  lem-alem  "  (this  follows  in  21  17),  but 
"we  took  the  road  for  Jerusalem,"  and  thus,  csen  according  to 
a,  Mnason  may  »ery  well  1*  thought  of  as  living  in  a  village 
between  Cxsarea  and  Jerusalem,  as  is  expressly  slated  in  fi. 
The  author  -  in  (his  instance  the  author  of  (he  'we'  source  - 
has  here  quite  naturally  taken  for  granted  that  the  journey  (rum 
Carvtrta  to  Jerusalem  cannot  well  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

(A)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  assuming  the  />ult  tf  the 
remaining  variations  tn  {i.  whnh  are  tndecisiit,  to  be 
original. 

They  consist  partly  of  what  are  simjily  changes  in  the  con- 
Jtruciioti,  or  periphrases  without  changing  the  sense  (for  lioth 
see  for  example  lo  19/-),  partly  of  a  vmewliat  more  vivid  way  of 
expressing  the  situation  w  hich,  however,  in  the  cases  we  have  in 
view— much  more  (ban  seventy  »oiiM  have  been  derived  by  a 
simple  copyist  from  the  adjoining  context,  t  nmpare,  for  example, 
the  very  wtll-dcviscd  addition  rovs  Aoi*oi-c  oo-^oAisrojitssrs  alter 
«{•»  in  Ml  JO. 

(1)  But  do  not  these  changes— materially  so  unim- 
portant, but  in  form  so  considerable— at  least  prove  that 
both  forms  of  the  text,  no  matter  which  is  the  earlier, 
emanate  from  the  author  of  the  look  itself?  They  do 
Dot. 

After  having  seen  that  precisely  in  the  most  significant  pas- 
sages of  the  liook  (see  alcive,  r  and  /")  this  does  not  bold,  one 
must  further  remember  that  in  Hl.P,  and  alvj  in  E,  equally 
important  variations  are  met  with  (sec  al«ive,  . ).  These,  like 
those  in  fi,  resemble  the  variation  by  which  one  gospel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another.  Here,  accordingly,  transcribers  have 
allowed  themselves  liberties  which  are  usually  regarded  as  per. 
missii.le  only  to  the  authors  of  independent  works.  However 
surprising  this  m.<y  seem  to  us,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Whrn 
in  Ms.  3  31,  for  on  i(«rrq  (a  reading  which  is  a  stumbling^ 
block  to  many  theologians  even  of  tbe  present  day)  1)  substi- 
tutes or*  ' <s T.irm  ai'Toi* ,  '  that  he  has  evaded  them,'  or  at  least 
'that  he  has  stirred  tbem  up,'— is  not  the  li!<erty  taken  with  the 
text  just  as  bold  as  Mt.'s  in  the  exactly  corresponding  place, 
Ul]  («.,  just  before  the  reference  to  a  league  with  Heelre- 
bub),  when  he  changes  it  to  ffio-rarro?  But  this  freedom 
of  treatment  is  by  no  means  without  analogies  elsewhere  in  tbe 
literature  of  the  time.  The  text  of  Plato  in  the  Flinders- Petrie 
papyri  (f»»«iirr4a»i  Memoirs  ef  the  Academy  0/  DuHin, 
1801)  shows  similarly  prononncccf  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
text— elevialioiTxwhich,  according  to  l'sener(AW*r.  d.  Geseltuh. 
der  Win.  tn  Gilt.,  1891.  pp.  15-10,  iSr-zis),  are  to  be  atiributed 
to  the  copyists  of  the  papyri,  perhaps  as  earlv  as  within  tao  year* 
after  Plato's  death.  In  live  papyrus  text  of  Hyprride*.  Against 
Phiti//>idei(Ct<usical  Texts  from  fafyn  in  lint.  Mu*..  est 
Krnyon,  iBcji),  Bias*  himself  discovers  'very  often  .  .  .  inter- 
polation and  arbitrary  emendation,'  and  in  the  third  Demo- 
sthenes letter  published  in  the  same  collection,  'extensive 
variation  '(JaMri./.  tUn.  PkiUl.,  tS<,a,  p.  41,  and  1894,  p.  447X 

In  order  more  easily  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  the  text  on  the  part  of  a  transcriber,  it 
may  Ire  allowable  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  book  recited  or  even  himself  to 
recite  it  (with  variations  of  the  kind  exemplified),  on  the 
basis  of  a  perusal  of  it,  but  without  its  being  committed 
to  memory.  Such  recital  was  by  no  means  impossible 
in  the  second  century. 

(it)  The  question  whether  D  shows  in  the  gosfiels  the 
variations  as  in  Acts  may  be  left  out  of  account. 
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II  would  be  important  only  if  it  could  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  for  Ml,  Mk.,  and  In.  For,  that  in  these  cases 
also  the  rough  draft  should  nave  cone  into  circulation  as 
well  as  the  clean  copy  is  really  s-ery  iroprubaMc.  But  the 
lent  variations  are  luo  few  to  warrant  an  affirmative 
If  the  same  be  the  case  with  the  Third  Gospel,  then, 
j  to  Mass's  hypothesis,  we  must  assume  that  the  draft  of 
it  was  not  copied  ;  hut  if  they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  as  HI  ass 
has  recently  declared  (Utrmatkcna.  21,  1895,  pp.  131-143  ;  and 
22,  f S96,  pp.  391-313;  Erangtlium  inunrtum  l.ucam  ,  .  . 
ucundicm  formam  fu<r  ridctur  Komanam,  1897;  I'hilolo/ry 
of  Ike  i;.u/V/j.i8o8>,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  applying  to 
them  the  judgment  applied  to  those  in  Act*,  however  that 
judgment  may  go. 

Neither  is  it  decisive  of  the  question  that  0  is  frequently 
not  fuller  but  briefer  than  a  (e.g.,  20  36  74). 

(/)  Very  important,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Blass's 
assertion  that  the  uniformity  of  expression  in  a  and  ft  is 
a  '  very  strong  proof  that  both  recensions  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  author.  But  it  is  sufficiently  met  by 
Blass's  own  index. 

According  to  this,  there  occur  in  the  divergent  passages  of  0 
(which  are  by  no  means  of  great  compass)  64  words  never  else* 
where  met  with  in  Acts  or  the  Third  Gospel.  If  we  deduct  from 
these,  besides  s  proper  names,  the  9  vouched  for  only  by  the 
I.  inn  text  (although  Bias*  himself  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
them  a  Greek  form  that  suggests  the  authorship  of  Luke),  there 
still  remain  40  (not  44,  as  is  stated  in  Mass's  Editio  pki/o/fifn  <i, 
p.  334).  After  deduction  of  4  numbers,  and  the  expressions 
urrior  and  infMTOwt&apxnf.  for  which  no  other  word  could 
possibly  have  been  chosen,  the  number  stands  at  44.  So  also  in 
his  second  edition  (see  the  enumeration  in  his  Evanr.  tec-  Luc. 
p.  xxvii.),  although,  from  the  somewhat  different  form  of  text 
adopted,  the  words  that  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  0  arc  not  quite 

(m)  In  support  of  Blass's  highly  important  assertion 
:  the  eye-witness  l.uke  alone  could  hair  given  his  work 
in  l»oth  the  forms  -which  u>e  have  in  a  and  (i.  the  most 
that  can  be  adduced — out  of  all  that  has  been  remarked 
on  in  the  course  of  the  section — are  the  passages  referred 
to  under  (g).  But  of  the  'seven  steps'  in  Jerusalem,  Luke, 
according  to  Blass's  own  view,  gained  his  knowledge 
not  from  personal  observation,  but  only  from  the  written 
(or  oral)  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 

Alt  the  vime  he  takes  the  liberty,  according  to  Mass,  of  leaving 
the  note  out  in  writing  his  fair  copy.  This  being  so,  the  omission 
of  the  five  other  details,  even  if  with  Blass  one  carries  this  hack 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  does  not  prove  that  they  hail  funned 
part  of  his  own  experience:  he  may  equally  well  have  obtained 
them  from  a  written  source.  Four  of  them  (Its  1 1  'JO  1 5  ST  1  5) 
belong,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  'we'  source.  It  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  see  why  a  transcriber  might  not  have  ventured  10  omit 
them,  with  so  much  else,  as  of  inferior  interest.  We  may  there- 
fore thankfully  accept  them,  as  well  as  other  data  in  0  which 
have  been  shown  or  may  ultimately  appear  to  be  more  original 
than  a,  as  contributions  to  our  historical  knowledge  ;  but  tbey 
do  not  prove  more  than  this  that  in  such  cases  0  lias  drawn 
more  faithfully  from  a  true  source  than  a  has.  There  remains, 
accordingly,  in  favour  of  the  eye-witness  as  author  of  Acts,  only 
11  38,  where  D  (along  with,  essentially,  the  Perpignan  Latin 
text,  and  Augustine),  instead  of  arwrrac  oe,  has  r)r  Ac  iroAAtj 
ayaAAiWif  e«H»r(i«(i)iiisii'  ti  <iui»>  .\J.>»,  and  then  a^siaintr 
instead  of  i<riua.r*r.  I  his  might  possibly  lie  from  the  'we'  source; 
but  the  inference  is  not  that  it  can  only  have  been  by  an  eye- 
witness that  the  '  we '  in  a  was  set  aside.    Or  why  is  it  that  '  we ' 

:H)  in 
lavAor, 
.  C*  also 

in  28 1,  by  D  also  in  16 13  (f'6o«*t  for  «rorjttfoii«i*)?  And  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  27  19  does  it  stand  only  in  HLP  Pesli. |  In 
all  of  these  cases  (except  27  1,  see  below)  Blass  has  the  same 
reading  in  0  as  in  a.  (In  16  13,  he  lias,  it  is  true,  in  0  the  ('toMt 
mentioned  abosc,  but  he  likewise  obtains  in  a  alv>  (by  the  con- 
jecturecvbMi^OK  *r  wpoctvicj}  flraij  a  reading  in  the  third  person.) 
He  thus  acknowledges  that  it  is  copyists,  not  the  eye-witness, 
that  allowed  themselves  to  remove  the  '  we,'  or  to  introduce  it. 
Only  in  llj8does  Blass  assume  that  it  was  Luke  himself  who 
changed  into  the  third  person  in  a  the  '  we '  which  he  had  written 
in  0.  So  alvi  it  is  only  in  one  place,  and  even  that  only  in  his 
second  edition,  that  Blass  regards  the  third  person  in  place  of '  we' 
as  a  reading  of  0  namely,  in  20  c  (on  the  authority  of  I)),  for  in 
27 1  it  is  only  through  a  change  of  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  rendering  wise  impossible,  that  the  third  person  is 
introduced.  At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  11 10  as  well  as 
11  38  can  be  derived  from  the  4  we'  source  (see  Corscti.  or 
Jbbhsalfm,  I  1).  F.ven  the  'we'  of  II  3«  may  pnssihly  have 
been  the  insertion  of  a  transcriber  who  knew  (with  F.u«.  ft E 
iii.  46,  ler.  I)t  I'ir.  III.  7.  and  the  I'rologue  [earlier  than  Jerome] 
to  the  Third  Gospel  in  codd.  Cortieicnsis,  Colbcninus,  Ami.it  inus, 
Fuldcnsis,  Aureus,  etc.)  that  Luke  was  understood  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Antioch.  Or  has  Blass  himself  not  recognised  that 
Iren<rn*  also  (iii.  14  1),  or  one  of  Irenieus's  predecesvirs,  ha*  per- 
mitted himself  on  his  own  responsibility  to  say  not  vrnimut  instead 
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witness  mat  tne  we  in  a  was  set  asioe.  Ktr  wny  is  11  mat 
is  set  aside  ljy  L  in  16  17,  by  «*  (and  differently  by  ABC1 
21  10,  by  II  in  2S  tft,  by  P  and  Vg.  in  27  1  (roiie  m/i  Tor  II a 
or  turn,  for  fci*,),  hy  HLP  in  2O7  21  iw  2S  1  1613,  by  O 


i  of  earsTfcfonw  in  16s!  The  insertion  of '  we '  in  11  3*  would  not  be 
bolder  than  the  other  infelicitous  changes  in  ft.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  Syr.hl.  is  not  implicated  in  this  insertion;  and  the 
text  of  I)  is  by  no  means  in  order,  for  it  has  i+n  without  telling 

.  what  it  was  that  Agabui  did  say  (in  the  sense  of  .XaA..),  while 
in  the  whole  of  the  NT  it  is  direct  speech,  or,  as  in  four  isolated 

I  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Paul,  at  least  indirect  speech,  that  is 

I  connected  with  fqpC  In  Acts  II  as  the  indirect  speech  depends 
rather  on  cnjuatrwi-. 

(h)  A  very  dangerous  support  to  the  theory  of  Blass 
has  been  conlrilmtcd  by  Nestle. 1 

In  his  siew  <0apvrar«  in  0(lrenarus  has  ajrjrrarattit).  instead 
of  lipnjcracrSr  in  3 14,  comes  fiom  a  confusion  of  -133  (Job  SS16 
15io)  and  •MQ  in  the  Semitic  tourxt  0/  Acts  112  (similarly, 
before  him,  Harris,  p.  187,  but  otherwise  pp.  i6j/)(  and  in  like 
manner  »o<r  uw .  instead  of  Kaa%  in  2 47,  from  confusion  of  cSjf  and 

cy  (or  in  Aramaic  KCty  and  KSp),  In  itself  considered,  all  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  source  (now  pretty  generally  con- 
jectured ;  see  above,  ff  10/.)  for  Acts  1-12  cannot  lie  otherwise 
than  welcome  ;  but  in  the  form  thus  suggested  the  evidence 
points  rather  to  the  conclusion  (which  Nestle  leaves  also  open) 
that  some  person  other  than  the  author  himself  had,  in  tran- 
scribing, adopted  another  translation  of  the  Semitic  text. 

(0)  No  happier  is  an  attempt  of  Conybeare  to  provide 
a  new  prop  for  Blass's  theory. 

He  points  out  in  the  American  /rant,  tf  I'kilology  (17» 
(1896),  pp.  i35-«7')  the  most  interesting  fact  that  the  Greek 
commentary  of  ChrysoMom,  and,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  the 
many  extracts  from  it  in  an  Armenian  Catena  on  Acts,  follow 
or  at  least  presuppose  a  series  of  0  readings  to  he  found  partly 
in  I)  (and  other  witnesses  for  the  0  text),  partly  only  in 
Syr.hl.  or  in  cod.  137.  He  thinks  he  can  thus  prove  that 
originally  all  the  0  readings  were  united  in  a  single  cod., 
in  the  copying  of  which  they  were  partly  removed  to  secure 
greater  agreement  with  the  prevailing  text.  But  the  number 
of  0  readings  used  by  Chrysostom  is  insignificantly  small 
when  compared  with  those  of  which  he  shows  no  trace;  and 
of  tuck  at  da  mat  appear  in  D  Conybeare  has  adduced  only 
five  Chrysostom  accordingly  furnishes  no  stronger  support 
for  Conybeare's  thesis  than  any  other  witness  for  0  would,  for 
each  of  them  shares  some  of  its  readings  with  D  and  some  with 
other  witnesses  fur  0.  But  to  explain  this  there  is  no  need  of 
Conybeare  s  assumption  that  all  0  readings  are  from  one  hand  : 
it  would  be  explained  enually  well  by  supposing  them  due  to 
the  labours  of  successive  copyists  (or  editors).  Conybeare, 
however,  goes  much  further,  and  asserts  that  Luke  himself  is  the 
author  of  alt  these  0  readings.  He  ventures  to  rest  this 
assertion  on  a  single  passage — a  verv  small  foundation  for  such 
a  structure.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for 
another  as  for  Luke  to  add  *  so  natural  a  phrase '  as  according  to 
Conyticare,  Tumjwrsi  is  in  IU35. 

Blass's  theory,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  so  inadequately 
proved  that  it  cannot  lie  held  to  have  subverted  any  of 
the  conclusions  regarding  Acts  in 
preceding  sections  of  this  article.  It 
has  the  merit,  however,  of  having 
called  attention  in  a  s-ery  emphatic  way  to  the  im- 
portance of  0.  It  has  also  raised  new  problems  for  the 
science  of  textual  criticism — not  to  speak  of  the  many 
valuable  contributions  it  has  itself  made  to  that  science 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

The  value  of  Acts  as  a  devout  and  edifying  work, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  criticism.  Indeed,  the  book 
TtoliHnna  's  nt''lJW'  u>'  criticism,  which  leads 
ue  of  Acts  "",  on'*  '*'yc'n(*  a  mcre  blind  faith  in 
its  contents,  but  also  beyond  the  un- 
historical  assumption  that  one  is  entitled  to  impose 
on  the  author  the  demands  of  strict  historical  accuracy 
and  objectivity.  Its  very  ideal,  in  apostolic  times  un- 
happily not  reached,  according  to  which  the  company 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  (4  33). 
shows  that  the  author  knew  where  the  true  worth  of 
Christianity  was  to  be  fount!.  The  early  Christians 
pray  everywhere  with  and  for  one  another  ;  they  ac- 
company the  apostles  and  take  pathetic  farewells  of 
them  ;  they  distribute  their  possessions  and  have  all 
things  in  common.  Particularly  beautiful  figures  are 
those  of  Stephen,  Cornelius,  Lydia.  and  the  jailer  at 
Philippi.  The  jailer  knows  that  most  important  question 
of  religion,  '  What  must  I  do  to  lie  saved  ?'  (I630).  and 
Peter  also  (4i»),  as  Well  as  Paul,  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  alone  has  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  give.    The  writer  of  Acts  is  able  to  rise  above  all 

1  Exporter,  Sept.  ,893,  pp.  ,35.339 ;  St.  Kr„  .896.  pp. 
101-104. 
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narrowness  of  sympathy  (10  13  34/.  15  10)  ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  God  in  17*8.  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Paul,  15  really  much  more  apt.  and  is  more  closely 
in  accord  with  the  results  of  philosophically  punned 
thought,  than  that  apostle's,  still  hampered  as  it  was  by 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking.  Lastly,  sayings  such  as  we 
find  in  24  16  4  *>  20  n  14»»21ij/  are  of  the  deepest 
that  can  be  said  about  the  inner  Christian  life. 

As  Lighifoot  remark*,  the  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  Acts  is  too  large  to  catalogue  pmfitaldy.  To  hit  own 
lUt  (Smith's  DB')  may  be  added  Holumann  s 
20.  Literature,  comm.  in  the  /i*nd;.'Mm.  iu<wA'7'(i889,and 
ed.  189a).  Inthecnticismofthe  booktbemort 
important  landmarks  are  as  fallow*  :  Schneckenburger  (Zwtck 
drr  Af.-gtuk.,  1841),  whilst  maintaining  its  absolute  trustworthi- 
ness, credited  it  with  tendency  to  vindicate  Paul  again*! 
iscrs.  Baur  (Paulut,  1845)  and  Zeller  (Af.-gtuk.,  1854) 
■led  it*  tendency  a* '  reconciling  '  (Mnienittiick)  in  its  scope, 
its  contents  as  untrustworthy,  Bruno  Kauer  (A/.gttck., 
■  850X  whilst  holding  the  same  view  as  to  its  tendency,  went 
much  further  as  regarded  its  contents,  taking  them  to  be  free 
and  often  even  purposeless  invention.  Overbeck,  in  his  revised 
4th  edition  of  I  >r  Wette's  llandhuck  (1870),  propounded  a 
modification  of  the  tendency  theory  substantially  identical  with 
that  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  present  article.  Pflciderer 
iPaulinismus,  1873,  *nd  ed.  t&qo  ;  Vrckristfntkttm,  1857),  Weur- 
sicker  {AA.  ZtitaJttr,  1886.  and  ed.  1891 :  ET,  1894 -<,<).  and 
JuIicher(A>*/.  indms  A'T.  i*},)  urge,  often  with  justice,  that  the 
author  wrote  in  simple  faith,  and  ha*  much  that  is  tru*twonhy. 
The  most  tlkOfciugh-gou;g  apologist*  have  txen  Mich.  Baumgarten 
(•V-tf«<"A.,  185a.  and  ed.  18*0),  Karl  Schmidt  (Af.-gtuk.  i. 
188a).  and  NV,sgen  (Comm.,  188a).  The  mo*t  promising  new 
phase  of  the  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  for  its  task  a 
sriaration  of  the  sources  (see  above,  I  tiX  In  this  connection 
mention  mu«t  be  made  of  a  very  remarkable  return  to  tendency- 
criticism  in  a  Marburg  University  Program  of  Johannes  Wei*» 
(which  appeared  after  the  present  article  was  in  type)  entitled 
Vtherdtt  Ahittkt  it.  drn  lilerur.  Ckar.  dtr  Af.  ftuk.  (1837). 
Weiss  regards  Acts  as  *  an  apology  for  the  Christian  religion 
(against  the  accusation  of  the  Jew*)  addressed  to  pagans,  showing 
how  it  has  come  about  that  Christianity  has  taken  over  from 
Judaism  its  world-mission.'  r.  w.  s. 

ACUA,  RV  Acud  (akoy*  [BA]J,  i  Esd.  6  jot=Exra 
24$.  Akkub.  4, 

ACTJB  (o.koy4>[b1).  i  Esd.  6 j it  =  E«a 2 51,  Bakbuk. 
ACUD,  sec  above.  Acua. 

AD  AD  AH  (n-TJfiy).  Josh.  15aat.  probably  (We.,  Di.) 
a  corrupt  reading  for  iTJfTj;  'Ar'drah—i.e..  Arocr 
OJniV) :  see  Aroer.  3. 

(KUU  [AL] ;  opevV.  [B].  implying  Sjmp !  cp  paye*.  [l  S.  30 
a8,  •<  J.) 

ADAH  <.T# ;        [ADEL],  ada\ 

1.  Wife  of  Lamech  (Gen.  4 19-ajt.  aiSa  [L]).  See 
Cainitks.  §  9. 

a.  Daughter  of  Elon  the  Hiitite,  and  wife  of  Esau 
(Gen.  36a  4  10  n  16  [k  ?]) ;  called  Baseoiath  in  Gen.  26 a 
[P].    See  Bashkmath,  i. 

ADAIAH  (nnj?.  §  35.  once  *nH]J[No.  8];  'Yahwe 
passes  by,'  cp.  At. 11  :  ;  aA ai  a  [HAL]). 

1.  Granddiher  of  king  Josiah,  a  K.22t  (.«««.  [BJ;  .»«<*•, 
|A),  i.t.  liyT*  the  name  of  Jo*iah'»  mother  ;  o<uw  (LI). 

a.  t  Ch.  «4i  (a6],  »ee  Iddo,  iii.  a. 

\.  b.  Shimci,  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (f  9  ii.  0),  1  Ch.  8ai 
(«/».«  I  HI,  «A^«[A1). 

4.  A  priest  in  li»t  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 

I  5  ft  I  '5(>l-«>,  I  Ch.9ia  (<r«8*«  (AI)=  Neb.  11  ia  (B*t*  ran., 
aiaia5  (Lj).  This  name  should  perhaps  be  read  instead  of 
Jhuaiam  (f.T\  i.  i)in  Neh.  126  or  7. 

5  and  6.  Two  member*  of  the  b'ne  Bam  \}.v.  a)  in  li*t  of 
tho»e  with  foreign  wives  (Ems.  i.  t  «,  end),  Kn  10  ao  (aia  [  HI, 
•&*ia<  |AI.D=t  E*<l.tf  jo,  J«l>«t  s  (..iauK  IBA),  aWc  [I.]), 
and  Ezra  10  w  (.>'..  op.  («],  o&u«  (AI-D  =  t  R«d.»J4  <...','...., 
(Uom.  (P.A;  EV1X 

7.  b.  JuiariK,  in  li«t  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
E*KA.  ii.  I  5  1*1.  »  '5  l>  I  «),  Neh-  11  5  <«•*.«  (BJ.  aval*  (A]). 

8.  The  father  of  Maaseiah  a  Ch.  28  I  (l.T^J*.  «<tu.  (BJ, 
ai«ia  |B*bJ,  aUtov  (gen.)  I 

AD  ALIA  (K^nX).  son  of  Haman,  Est.  98f  (B&PCA 
[BJ  BapcA  [KAJ.  -Co.  [L]>.    See  Esther.  §§  3,  7. 


(□"IN.  to  which  Kt.  prefixes  1.  Kr.  D  [so  0L 
Symm.  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg.,  and  many  MSS  and  editions]  ; 


Kt.  is  to  be  preferred  ;  see  Di.  's  note 1 )  is  mentioned  once, 
if  not  twice.  In  Josh.  8 16  it  is  the  name  of  the  place 
beside  or  near  which  the  descending  waters  of  the  Jordan 
'  stood  and  rose  up  in  one  heap ' ;  here  it  is  followed  by 
the  words  (which  may  possibly  be  a  gloss)  '  the  city  that 
is  beside  Zarethan."  An  echo  of  this  name  may  very 
plausibly  be  found  in  Tell  ed - h.imirh  and  Jitr  ed- 
Damiek,  names  of  a  hill  and  bridge  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Jabbok  (Kerka)  with  the  Jordan,  some  16  m.  in  a 
direct  line  above  the  ford  opposite  Jericho.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  that  for  ayt  (Adam)  we  should  read  .tot* 
(AdAmAh),  the  n  having  dropped  out  owing  to  the 
that  the  following  word  begins  with  n  (so 
r.  Z/J/T16  .4).  In  this  case  the  resent- 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  name  will  be 
closer.  The  same  spot  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  1  K. 
746.  where,  for  1  in  the  thickness  of  the  ground  "•»  (AV 
1  mg.).  we  should  probably  read,  'at  the  crossing  of 
I  Adamah,'*  the  name  of  some  definite  locality,  not 
a  description  of  the  soil,  being  plainly  required  by  the 
context  (so  G.  K.  Moore  and  Ckrmont-(Janncau|.*  This 
'  gives  us  a  definition  of  the  site  of  Adam  or  Adamah.  It 
I  was  at  a  ford  of  the  J  ordan  Iwtwecn  Succoth  and  Zarethan. 
'  Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  we  may  hold  that  the 
Succoth  of  1  K.  746  was  E.  of  the  Jordan  on  or  near 
the  Jabbok  ;  while  Zarethan  was  \V.  of  the  river,  in  the 
valley  opposite  Succoth.  Beside  Zarethan.  at  the  1  cross- 
ing '  or  ford,  was  a  town  called  Adam  or  Adamah  (cp 
Succoth.  a  ;  Zarethan,  §1). 

Hie  second  mention  of  a  place  of  this  name  is  in 
Hos.67  where,  for  Ji'dddm  (RV  'like  Adam,'  KV  mg. 
Mike  men'  ;  in  Avffpuirot  [HA<%>]i,  we  must  at  any 
rate  read  i  'adam — i.t, .  '  at  Adam' — to  suit  'there  '  in  the 
next  clause,  and  to  correspond  to  the  localisation  of 
Israel's  sin  in  v.  8  (so  in  the  main  We. ).  '  There '  the 
Israelites  "were  traitors  to  Yahwe'  and  'broke  his 
covenant '  Of  course  there  may  be  a  doubt  »  hich  of  the 
places  called  Adam  or  Adamah  is  meant,  and  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  letters  ci*  (ADM)  are  in- 
correct.* The  fact,  however,  that  the  ford  of  Ddmitk  is  on 
the  direct  route  (so  we  must  believe)  to  the  place  called 
Gilead  in  p.  8.  suggests  that  the  *  city  Adam  '  of  Josh.  3 16 
is  intended.  I"hc  confluence  of  two  important  streams 
may  well  have  been  marked  by  a  sanctuary. 

ADAM  AND  EVE.*  The  use  of  Adam  and  Eve  as 
proper  names  within  the  Reformed  Churches  symbolises 

1  Hut      At  inn  a  lncory  °^  ,ne  Paradise  story  which 
,     1      is  distinctively  modern  and  western. 

1111  Am  rv  '  ri)e  Rcfom,ers-  always  hostile  to 
6°Tj'  allegory,  and  in  this  matter  especially 
influenced  by  the  Augustinian  anthropology,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  literal  interpretation,  which  has  continued 
to  be  generally  identified  with  ITotcslanl  orthodoxy.' 
This  was  a  necessary  reaction  against  that  Hellenistic 
allegorising  which  transmuted  everything  that  seemed 
low  or  trivial  in  the  early  narratives  into  sonic  spiritual  or 
theological  truth.  The  reaction  had  begun  no  doubt  in 
pre-reformation  days.  Bonaventura,  for  instance,  says 
that  '  under  the  rind  of  the  letter  a  deep  and  mystic 

1  The  afatp*  afat/mf  of  ©n  may  be  safely  neglected,  though 
if  o^e^wVt  (which  is  wanting  in  A)  lie  correct,  it  tcstincs  to  the 
antiquity  uf  the  inferior  reading  (criMC<  Symm. ,  according 
to  rield's  restoration  from  the  Svr.  Hex.,  gives  «»&  «<iou  ; 
©1.  <i,,o  ai041.1t  (interpolated);  Vg.  ab  urht  fine  zcratmr 
Adorn.  Bennett  in  SBOT{mt.  notes)  regard*  the  name  '  Adam' 
and  the  description  of  it  as  '  the  city.' a*  suipiiiou*.  But  'Adam' 
should  perhap*  rather  be  'Adamah,'  and  'the  city,'  etc  looks 
like  a  gloss.    The  test  on  the  whole  i»  correct. 

*  reilt.l  f1JP»    Tl*  II  J  Ch.  ■»  17  has  no-im  ^.3. 

*  Moore,  7"#/. "IS  77-70  (94),  cp  7«a*/Ya,  aia  Vc,%);  Clennont- 
Ganncau,  PEFQm.  St.,  Ian.  t&o«.  P-  80. 

*  One  might  conjecturally  read  Dumah  i.t.,  the  Eduma  of  the 
f.9(2i.%74;  1 11*  aa.  cp  (iuerin.  Sam.  i  14./),  which  is  described 
a*  a  village  about  ia  R.  m.  E.  <r»m  Neapolis  (N'jblusl.  and  is 
the  modem  llammrk  (see  Bob.  UK  4  a9ay.s  Tin*  is  obviously 
not  the  'city'  intended  in  Josh. 3 16.  It  is  also  not  very  likely 
to  be  meant  by  Hosea. 

*  On  the  names  see  below,  |  j. 
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meaning  is  hidden,'  but  states  also  that  'he  who 
despises  the  letter  of  sacred  Scripture  will  never  rise  to 
its  spiritual  meanings.'  Still  the  completion  of  the 
movement  (within  certain  limits)  was  reserved  for  the 
great  cxegctesof  the  Reformation — Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Calvin.  Thus  Luther  explicitly  says — "  It  were 
better  to  read  mere  poetic  fables  than  attach  one's  self  to 
the  so-called  spiritual  and  living  sense  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  literal  ,  '  and  again,  '  We  should  stay  by  the  dry 
clear  words,  except  where  the  Scripture  itself,  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  simple  meaning,  compels  us  to  under- 
stand some  sayings  figuratively'  (quoted  by  Diestel, 
Gtich.  des  A  T  in  Jer  thr.  Kinht).  This  predilection 
for  a  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation  was 
closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  classical  studies, 
but  had  its  primary  justification  in  the  endorsement 
which  the  NT  appealed  to  give  to  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  story  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  correctness  of  the 
historical  acceptation  of  that  story  which  criticism  denies, 
and  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  results  of  criticism 
(sec  Creation.  §  i  and  Pakadise),  Protestant  students 
may  ask  whether  Jesus  Christ  and  the  NT  writers  really 
attached  importance  to  the  story  of  Eden  as  a  piece  of 
history.  Our  conclusion  will  of  course  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  other  early 
narratives. 

Let  us  turn  to  (i. )  passages  spoken  or  written  from  a 
purely  Jewiih  point  of  view,  (a)  In  Mk.  106-8  (Mt.  19 
9  TSTvi  wa  we  '''lv<:  a  combined  quotation  from 
Gen.  1 17  234-  Jesus  passes  over  the  facts 
of  the  Paradise  story  altogether,  and  fastens  attention 
on  the  statement  that  man  was  from  the  beginning 
differentiated  sexually,  and  that,  by  divine  ordinance  (so 
no  doubt  Jesus  interprets  Gen.  2>4).  the  marriage  union 
was  to  be  complete.  His  silence  about  the  facts  may  no 
doubt  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  ;  elsewhere 
Jesus  appears  to  many  to  accept  the  historical  character 
of  the  deluge  story  (lit  24  37-39  ;  Lk.  17  3617).  But 
one  must  be  cautious  ;  the  reference  to  the  deluge  story 
presupposes  the  typical  cliaractcr  of  the  early  narratives, 
a  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  strictly  historical 
point  of  view.  (#)  In  Rev.  27  22  3 14,  a  literalistic  view 
of  the  tree  of  life  is  presupposed.  But  these  passages 
are  undeniably  based,  not  so  much  on  Gen.  2,  as  on  the 
apocalyptic  description  in  Enoch  24  /  (f )  In  Rev. 
129  20i  we  have  a  description  of  Satan  {g.v.  §  6)  as 
■the  ancient  serpent,"  alluding  to  Gen.  3i;  it  is  also 
said  thai  he  will  '  deceive  '  the  world  as  he  deceived  the 
first  man.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  also 
draws  from  a  well  of  popular  belief,  enriched  from  a 
wider  Oriental  source,  to  which  he  gives  as  implicit  a 
belief  as  to  the  biblical  statement 

Passing  to  (ii. )  the  Pauline  writings,  we  find  (d)  and 
(e)  in  Rom.  5  14  and  1  (-'or.  15  33  45  references  to  details 
in  the  story  of  Adam  ;  but  the  reference  is  made  in 
a  didactic  interest.  Paul  accepts  (as  also  probably 
does  Luke)  the  Alexandrian  idea  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  early  narratives,  and  of  the  double  creation 
of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Adam.  The  latter  doc- 
trine, which  the  Alexandrian  theology  founded  on 
the  two  separate  accounts  of  creation  in  Gen.  1  and 
2,  Paul  professes  to  base  on  the  language  of  Gen.  27. 
There  are  also  other  anthropological  ideas  which  he 
supports  by  reference  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  His  real 
interest  is  in  these  ideas,  not  in  the  story  of  Paradise. 
He  did  not  deduce  them  from  the  Eden  story,  and 
only  resorts  to  that  narrative  as  containing  material 
winch  may,  by  the  methods  of  Christian  Gnosis,  be 
made  to  furnish  arguments  for  his  ideas.  (/)  In 
Phil.  26  we  have  probably  a  contrast  between  the  first 
Adam  who  thought  equality  with  God  an  apraynin 
(an  object  of  grasping)  and  the  second  Adam  who. 
thinking  far  otherwise,  humbled  himself  even  to  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  thereby  actually  reached  equality 
with  God  ( Hilgcnfeld).  Here  the  story  of  Eden  is  only 
illustrative  of  an  idea,  though  the  illustration  is  suggested 
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by  the  favourite  typical  view  already  referred  to.  (g ) 
In  a  Cor.  1 1  3  there  is  a  mere  casual  illustration. 

(iii.)  Other  NT  writers.  (A)  In  Lk.  338  Adam  is  the 
last  human  link  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour.  The 
evangelist  suggests  a  contrast  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Adam  (see  Lk.  3)  ,  but,  scholasticism  apart,  what 
he  really  values  is,  not  the  historical  character  of  Adam, 
but  the  universal  Saviourslup  of  Jesus.  (1)  John$44 
contains  a  reference  to  Satan  which  presupposes  the 
reality  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first  man,  but 
is  simply  and  solely  dogmatic,  and  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  {k\  In  1  Tim. 
2 13-14  the  social  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  women 
is  apparently  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  first  woman's 
temptation. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  phenomena  point  could 
be  fully  confirmed  by  a  similar  examination  of  (iv. ) 
Apoerypha  passages— even  the  rcUTcnces  in  4  Esd  . 
which  imply  so  much  brooding  over  the  Paradise 
story,  being  in  close  connection  with  the  typical  theory 
of  the  early  narratives,  and  the  whole  system  of  thought 
being  quite  as  much  based  on  the  imaginative  book  of 
Enoch  as  on  the  sober  narrative  in  Gen.  2-3.  As 
a  final  proof  that  a  historical  character  could  not  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  in  the  early  Christian  age,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (first  cent. 
A.D.,  but  before  70),  which,  at  any  rate  in  its  view  of 
the  biblical  narratives,  represents  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  times.  Here  the  biblical  stories  are  freely 
intermixed  with  legendary  and  interpretative  matter  (sec 
Charles's  translation). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  NT  writers,  whether 
purely  Jewish  or  touched  by  Greek  influences,  regard 
traditional  facts  chiefly  from  a  didactic  point  of  view, 
as  furnishing  either  plausible  evidence  for  theories 
derived  from  other  sources  or  at  any  rate  homilctical 
illustrations. 

The  literal  and  historical  acceptation  of  the  story 
in  Gen.  24^-4,  which  strong  church  authority  still  con- 
S   Nam  ft       s",t'rs  '  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any 
■  Ada.  ^and  otIur 'nlcrPr,-tation :v»  .vcl  propounded, ' 1 
•^TT  rnav  be  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 

fcVe-  phenomena  of  the  narrative  itself.  Is 
this  the  case?  First,  are  the  proper  names  Adam  and 
Eve  found  in  the  original  story  of  Eden  ?  The  facts  are 
these. 

{a)  Adam  (rjiK  ;  aSan).  as  a  quasi  proper  name  for  the 
first  man  (cp  Enosii),  belongs  with  certainty  only  to 
P,  (<  len.  53-5). 1  who  has  used  it  just  befure  gencrically, 
in  the  sense  of  'man'  or  'men'  (Gen.  5i  irOpwrwr 
[AL  )  followed  by  rbr  Aoau  [it.]  (cp  \j6i7).  The 
Yahwist  (J)  habitually  uses  the  term  bikx,  '  the  man. 
Once,  however,  if  the  text  be  correct,3  we  find  prig  (adam ) 
used  gcnerically  for  '  man  '  or  '  men  '  (2*j#).  and  once  in 
lieu  of  a  proper  name  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (4»s).  if  we  should  not  rather  refer  4^$/.  to 
an  editor.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  is  a  true 
insight  which  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  old  couplet  in 
Exeter  Cathedral, 

Primus  Adam  sic  pressit  Adam,  ssdvet  Deus  ilium, 
Is  qui  venit  A«J:im  <juxrcre  factus  Adam. 

'  Adam '  can  be  used  only  in  one  of  two  senses  ( 1 )  man- 
kind, (a)  the  first  man  (apart  from  all  historical  refer- 
ence), and  to  compare  a  supposed  proper  name  Adam* 

'  Bp.  John  Wordsworth,  Tie  One  Relifii'n  (Hampton 
I^i  Cures  tor  1881),  p.  138.  So  Bp.  H.  Browne  in  the  Sftater'e 
Comm.  and  Dr.  Leathcs  in  Smith's  VISOi. 

1  In   G«n.  S 19-3332/  joI,    RV  has   rightly    'the  man 
(  =  Cm?)  for  0  AV  '  Adam ' ;  so  in  Dt.  32 1 '  children  of  men  for 
'  «om  of  Adam  ' ;  so  F.V  me.  in  Job  31  33  '  after  the  manner  of 
men'  for  'as  (like)  Adam1  (0  otherwise  lad     In  «9*L  the 
article  is  omitted  in  Gen.  2  ior  aai  33  3  13II.] »  4  1  35  Di.  3-  8 
1  Ch.  1 1        al«o  in  the  last  two  passages). 

»  In2ao*Ji7Ji  read  -for  the  nun 'fry  Abut  (A EL]) 

with  Schr.,  Dillra,  and  ICauV/AS". 

*  The  present  writer  can  see  no  probability  in  the  view  of 
Hummel  (PSBA,  71a  March  1693,  pp.  34  1  _>  1  th .1;  Adam  in  Gen 
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to  that  of  the  Babylonian  divine  hero  Adapa  (Sayce. 
Cril.  and  Men.  04).  or,  stranger  still,  to  the  Egyptian 
Atum  ( I  .efebure.  TSBA  9  1 )  arc  specimens  of  equal 
audacity.  The  word  adJm  is  of  course  earlier  than 
any  developed  creation-myth  (jit  venia  Utfio),  though 
it  implies  (cp  Ass.  admu.  'child  '—i.e..  "one  made'  by 
God).1  the  existence  of  the  central  element  of  all  such 
mythic  stories  (see  CREATION,  §§  ao /. ). 

(*)  We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  name  Eve 
(Hawwah  .tin;  Gen.  3*j  AV  mg.  Ciiavah,  RV  mg. 
Havvah,  fam  fAL],  Aq.  At«,  Symm.  ZwoyAvot.  else- 
where «ea  [HAL];  Jew:  HE tu).  This  undoubtedly 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  (3-»  4  1)  ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  3  n  fanned  no  part  of  the  original  story,  and  that  in 

4  1  the  name  Eve  is  a  later  insertion.*  Can  its  meaning 
be  recovered?  According  10  3»  Eve  was  so  called 
'because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living'  (ft).  This 
suggests  the  meaning  1  a  living  being.'  or.  less  probably, 
because  an  abstract  conception,  *  life'  (©AK1-  7,w^).s  It 
is  also  possible,  no  doubt,  to  compare  1  S.  18 18  (Kau. 
/AS")  and  render  1  mother  of  every  kindred,'*  in  which 

Eve  (rnn)  will  mean  'kinship.'  or  more  strictly 
-kinship.'  the  primitive  type  of  marriage  being 
to  !«•  based  on  mother-kinship  (cp  Gen.  3jo). 
It  is  best,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  first  explanation, 
if  we  qualify  this  with  the  admission  that  Hawwah  may 
possibly  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  a  name  in  a  non- 
Hebraic  story. 

Next,  did  the  writer  of  the  Eden  story  understand 
it  kiitori.  ally  ?  There  are  at  least  three  points  which 
4  Th»  must  rcSarf1«1  u  decisive  agajnst  this 
Harrativaa  vUr*'  * 1  ■*  1  "*  *******  of  ,he  "<"*np- 
'  tion.  The  same  writer  (J),  in  Nu.22a8. 
ascribes  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  to  a  special 
divine  interference  J  but  the  speaking  serjient  and  the 
enchanted  trees  in  lien.  2 /  appear  as  if  altogether 
natural.  Why?  Because  the  author  has  no  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  He  knows,  and  his  readers  know, 
th.it  he  is  not  dealing  with  the  everyday  world,  but 
with  a  world  in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
arc  one.  (2)  The  idealism  of  the  narratives.  The  writer 
chiefly  values  certain  ideas  which  the  narrative  is  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest.  (3)  'l"he  total  disregard  of 
the  contents  of  these  stories  in  the  subsequent  narratives 
of  the  Vali wist.  To  these  most  critics  will  add  (4)  the 
licence  which  the  Yahwist  appears  to  have  taken  of 
a<lding  certain  features  to  the  primitive  story,  e.g.  at 
any  rate  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  not  safe  to  add  ( 5 )  the  poetical  form  of  the  story  in 
Gen. 2^-3  (Briggs),  for  all  that  seems  prolxiblc  is 
that  this  story  is  ultimately  based  to  some  extent  on 
lost  poetical  traditions. 

It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  of  our 
Eden  story  did  not  explain  it  allegorically.  Reverence 
for  tradition  must  have  assured  him  that  the  kernel  of  it 
at  any  rate  was  trustworthy.  After  purifying  the 
traditional  story  by  the  criticism  of  his  religious  sense, 
he  must  have  supposed  it  to  give  an  adequate  impression 
of  what  actually  took  place  once  upon  a  time.  Kant, 
among  his  other  services  in  refutation  of  the  unhistorical 

5  1.5  it  altered  from  Arlnn,  i.e.  Yahu  or  F.a.  We  have  no  right 
to  take  our  critical  starting-point  in  :i  list  Riven  to  us  only  in  P  ; 
apart  from  this  the  theory  that  the  list*  of  the  patriarchs  in 
lien.  4  and  5  are  derived,  as  they  stand,  from  Babylonian  luts  U 
scarcely  tenable  (see  Cainites,  H  4Vf-X 

1  To  the  proposal  of  Wi.  (AOF  344,  following  Sluckcn) 
to  connect  CTH  with  Ar.  adamtu"",  adlm"",  '  skin,'  Del.'s  note 
on  Gen.  27  (Gr*.i*i  77)  will  suggest  a  probable  answer. 

I  Cp  Bu.  L'rgttth.  141,  712/.  ;  St.  ZA  TH\  1804,  pp.  a66y?. 

J  Mold,  however  (with  We.  [see  now  /rW.«  i5«f  and 
think,  that  in  properly  meant '  *erpent '  (Aram.  inn).  ZDMG 
43487.  The  Midrash  (Her.  rmt.  par.  11,  on  Gen.  3  30)  actually 
compares  the  same  Aram,  word,  explaining  the  name  thus, 
'She  was  given  to  Adam  to  glorify  his  life,  nut  she  counselled 
him  like  a  serpent.'  This  hardly  favoun  Nold.'s  suggestion. 
*  WRS  Kim.  177.     But  note  that  'rrSl  and  Tt-T^J  are 

1  (m  BDB  Zut.j. 
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of  the  last  century,  has  the  merit  of 
having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  of  Genesis,  even  if  wc  do  not  take  it  literally, 
must  be  regarded  as  p-esenting  a  view  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race  (Mulhrnmslicher 
Anfangder  Mensckrngaritithte,  1786). 

What,  then,  is  the  Kden  story  to  be  called?  It  is  a 
problem  which  there  is  a  growing  dis|>osition  to  solve 
by  adopting,  in  one  form  or  another,  what  is  called  the 
myths.  ■/  theory.  The  story  cannot  indeed  be  called  a 
myth  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  place  it  on  one  line  with  the  myths  of 
heathenism,  produced  by  the  unconscious  play  of  plastic 
fancy,  giving  shape  to  the  impressions  of  natural 
phenomena  on  primitive  observers.  Such  a  course  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Tile  story  of  Gen.  24A-3  has  been 
too  much  affected  by  conscious  art  and  reflection  to  be 
combined  with  truly  popular  myths.  Hermann  Schultz 
has  coined  the  expression  '  revelation-myth  ' ;  but  this  is 
cumbrous,  and  may  suggest  to  some  an  entirely 
erroneous  view  of  the  pre-Deuleronomic  conception  of 
revelation  (cp  Smend,  AT  Rei.-gesck.  86,  292).  The 
truth  is  that  the  story  of  Eden  cannot  be  described  by  a 
single  phrase.  The  mythic  elements  which  it  contains 
have  been  moralised  far  enough  for  practical  needs,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  rob  it  of  its  primeval  colouring.  The 
parallel  story  in  the  Zoroaslrian  Scripture  called  Vcndi- 
dad  (l  argard  ii. )  is  dry  and  pile  by  comparison.  In 
its  union  of  primitive  concreteness  with  a  nascent  sense 
of  spiritual  realities  our  Kden  story  stands  alone. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  plain  results  of  historical  criticism.  It  is  only 
when,  as  was  the  case  when  the  late  George  Smith 
made  his  great  discoveries  (see  his  Ckiildean  Cenests), 
Babylonian  myths  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  his- 
toricity of  Gen.  1-11,  that  they  may  truly  be  called 
A&vpa  6upa.  It  is  not  the  mythic  basis,  but  the  infused 
idealism  of  the  liden  story,  that  constitutes  its  abiding 
interest  for  religious  men  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  sense 
of  this,  quite  as  much  as  to  a  desire  to  harmonise  Greek 
philosophy  w  ith  Scripture,  that  the  allegoric  spiritualism 
of  Alexandria  found  so  much  favour  in  Greek  Christen- 
dom. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  prc-critical  period 
this  system  could  not  but  commend  itself  to  enrnest  and 
devout  thinkers.  Who.  said  I'hilo,  could  take  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  or  of  the  trees  of  life  and 
knowledge  literally  ?  The  ideas,  however,  w  hu  h  the  sage 
derives  from  the  stories  ar'"  Greek,  tiot  early  Jewish. 
For  instance,  his  interpretation  of  the  creation  of  Eve  is 
plainly  suggested  by  a  Platonic  myth.  The  longing  for 
reunion  which  love  implants  in  the  divided  halves  of  the 
original  dual  man  is  the  source  of  sensual  pleasure 
(symbolised  by  the  serpent),  which  in  turn  is  the  U-gin- 
ning  of  all  transgression.  Eve  represents  the  sensuous 
or  perceptive  part  of  man's  nature.  Adam  the  reason. 
The  serpent  thcrefme  does  not  venture  to  attack  Adam 
directly.  It  is  sense  which  yields  to  pleasure,  and  in 
turn  enslaves  the  reason  and  destroys  its  immortal  viitue. 
These  ideas  are  not  precisely  those  which  advocates  of  a 
mystical  interpretation  would  put  forward  to-day.  There 
is  an  equal  danger,  however,  of  arbitrariness  in  modern 
allegorising,  even  though  it  be  partly  veiled  by  reverence 
for  exegctical  tradition.  It  is  only  by  applying  critical 
methods  to  the  story,  and  distinguishing  the  different 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  wc  can  do  justice 
to  the  ideas  which  the  later  editor  or  editors  may  have 
sought  to  convey. 

For  a  discussion  of  '  Biblical  Mythui'  see  Schultz,  OT  Thtcl., 
c.  1,  and  cp  Smcnd,  AT  Kel.-gt'ik.  nj.  1 10- 1 7? J  WRS 
A*-V'»l  19,  446.  On  the  Avesta  ;xvra.lrls,  s<r  Darmrsii-ler,  Le 
Zendavetim,  tome  3,  pp.  57 p..  and  Kohui,  '  The  Zendast-sta  and 
Gen.  1*11,'  JQR  (  oof,  723-229.  On  apocryphal  romance  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  sec  below,  ArocKYrHA,  f  10.  T.  K.  c' 

ADAMAH  ( r  •; IN ).  1 .  One  of  the  '  fenced  cities '  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  19^6f  &PM&I6  [B],  \>,   \\  <  '   [A I.]). 

1  The  above  article  a  written  on  the  lines  and  sometimes  io 
the  words  of  WRS. 
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Apart  from  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Chinnereth 
and  Ramah  and  Ha/or  wc  have  no  clue  to  its  site  (cp 
Di.  ad  loc. ).    Cp  Adami. 
a,  sec-  Adam.  i. 

ADAMANT  (TD^.  adamat ;  see  below,  §  4).  In 
modern  English  poetry  and  rhetorical  prose  —  for  the 

M.  .  word  is  now  not  otherwise  used — adamant 
,  is  simply  a  term  for  '  the  embodiment  of 
corundum.  SUqjaSjjag  hardness.'     In  the  EV  of  OT 

it  can  be  retained  only  if  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  Theophrastus —  i.e.,  in  the 
sense  of  corundum  (see  §  a).  This  is  crystallised 
alumina  (Al,03|.  an  excessively  tough  and  difficultly 
frangible  mineral  ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  vitreous, 
but  pearly  to  metallic  on  liasal  face.  Emery  is  a  com- 
pact, crystalline,  granular  variety  -grey  to  indigo-blue. 
In  a  purer  state  corundum  occurs  in  transparent  crystals 
of  various  tints  of  colour — red  (Ruby),  blue  (Sapphire), 
green  (Oriental  Emerald),  yellow  (Oriental  Topaz), 
purple  (Oriental  Amethyst),  colourless  (White  Sapphire) 
—little  inferior  to  the  diamond  in  brilliancy,  though 
they  do  not  disperse  rays  of  light  to  the  MUM  extent. 

The  term  iSaisat.  which  is  not  known  to  Homer,  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  that  substance  which  from 

,  -  time  to  lime  was  the  hardest  known.  In 

a.  adamas  of 


the  Greeks. 


Hesiod  it  means  hardened  iron  or  steel. 


and  the  adamantine  bonds  by  which 
Prometheus  was  fastened  to  a  peak  of  the  Caucasus 
(.lisch.  PV(>,  64)  must  have  been  of  this  material,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  triljcs  near  the  Caucasus, 
such  as  the  Colchians  and  the  Chalybcs,  were  famous. 
The  ci3da<ii  of  Theophrastus,  however,  though  it  is  not 
included  in  his  list  of  twelve  stones  used  for  engraving 
on,  nor  mentioned  as  employed  in  the  art  of  engraving 
—was  (1 1  a  stone  and  (a)  probably  the  while  sapphire 
(a  corundum).  This  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  a 
particular  kind  of  carbuncle  I  AW.  a;  I  found  near  Miletus 
and  dcscrilied  as  hexagonal  (ywrtui&rjt  «V  VT,P  **l  T* 
iidywvn)  was  compared  to  it.  For  noble  corundums 
(sapphires,  rubies,  oriental  topaz,  and  oriental  emerald) 
are.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  as  hexagonal  prisms. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Theophrastus  meant  the  true 
diamond  (sec  Diamond,  §  1).  though  Pliny  \NU  xxxvii. 
4 15)  confuses  with  this  his  adamas,  which — being 
hexagonal  (whereas  the  diamond  would  be  rather  de- 
scribed as  octohedral,  or  a  double  pyramid)— was,  like 
that  of  Theophrastus,  the  white  sapphire.  As.  however. 
Manilius  (tst  cent.  A.D. )  knows  the  real  diamond  - 
he  says  '  sic  adamas,  punctum  lapidis.  prctiosior  auro 
est"  (Astronom.  iv.  936)  —  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jerome  (in  theVg. )  meant  by  adamas  the  actual  diamond; 
though  in  that  case  he  was  almost  certainly  wrong  (sec 
Diamond.  §  1). 

In  the  three  places  where  Vg.  uses  adamas,  adaman- 
linut,  it  is  to  render  the  Hebrew  shamlr,  a  word  which 

%  thamirataf^y  mca"  cilher  '  sharp- pointed '  OT 
S.  Sharmr  of  OT  .  tenadous  •     In  ^   pas5age  ,he 

C0™11  reference  is  not  to  a  brilliant  gem  but 

to  something  extremely  hard :  *  harder  than  flint '  (Ezck. 
89);  parallel  to  1  a  pen  of  iron'  (Jer.  17 1);  similarly 
Zech.  7 13.  In  the  Pesh.  shdmir  ap|»ears  in  the  Syr. 
form  lammirj.  Although  the  Arabic  forms  siimur4"' 
and  lammur""  are  identified  by  the  native  lexicographers 
with  'a/mJs,  'diamond.'  the  Syriac  himmlrd  is  used 
not  only  of  dJd^iat  as  the  'hardest  stone' — employed 
in  cutting  others  (Bar  Bahlul.  I*ex.  col.  39  /.  14,  col. 
863  /.  t).  or  in  similes,  for  something  hard  (Isaac  of 
Antioch.cd.  G.  Bickell.  2  6a.  /.  39)— but  also  definitely 
as  =  <r.ui'p*t   or  a  pipit,        ■ ;  -  ( Duval  -Berthelot. 

fjt  Chimie  au  moyen  Age.  2  9,  /.  5).  There  is  some 
probability,  therefore,  in  Bochart's  suggested  connection 
of  t'Zff  with  txuiptt  (whence  the  English  emery),  which 
meant  both  corundum  itself  and  granulated  corundum, 
emery.  Diosc.  (v.  166)  says:  —  'afivpu  is  a  stone 
with  which  gem-engravers  polish  gems,'  and  Hcsychius 


(s.v.  fffwptt).  'a  kind  of  sand  with  which  hard  stones 

are  polished.'    The  aiuplryp  \i$ot  of  ©  (Job4l7l«sJ 

[BKC]  ;  -rot  X.  [AJ  ;  =  u  cnirt  of  MT-  •  a  close  seal '  of 

EV,  v.  15)  is  the  same  as  the  onvptt  of  Dioscorides, 

by  which  he  meant  corundum  in  mass.  Hesychius 

plainly  means  corundum  in  grains  —  i.e.  emery.  The 

latter,  called  Naxium  by  the  Romans  (Pliny,  //.Vxxxvi. 

7  to)  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  it  is  still  produced 

in  great  quantities,  was  much  used  by  the  Greek  gem- 

engravers  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.     Indeed  corundum 

and  emery  were  the  only  means  of  cutting  gems  known 

to  them  up  to  that  time.     For  Theophrastus  (l^afi.  44 1. 

writing  in  313  B.C.,  speaks  of  it  alone  as  used  by  the 

engravers.     Me  identities  it  with  the  stone  from  which 

whetstones  were  made,  and  says  that  the  best  came 

from  Armenia.     Both  corundum  and  emery  are  found 

in  many  places  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  several  of 

the  Greek  islands. 

EV  renders  skimlr  by  adamant  only  in  Ezck.  39  and 

Zech.  7  ia.     In  the  remaining  passage,  Jer.  17 1,  it  less 

.  ,        happily  renders    it   diamond.  The 

4.  The  versions.     'K  .  ,  , 

word  adamant  occurs  also  in  Ecclus. 

16 16  AV;  but  RV.  following  t?B"A,  omits  the  passage. 

Vg.  and  Pesh.  have  been  already  dealt  with  (f  3).     0  in 
Erek.  39  <«.«  iraKroc  [BAQ))  and  Zech.7t»  (a«ufcj  [BMAQT] 
another  reading,  while  in  the  case  of  Jer.  17  ■  it  oniiu 


the  whole  parage  I HAHQ1  (though  the  verses  appear  in  the 
Comp!.  Pofyg).  and,  following  Orig.  and  Theod.,  on  the  mg. 
of  l>,  where  -.-"CC  is  rendered  by  [orvxt]  iAe^arrinf).  With 
Zech.  7  1  a  cp  4  Mace  16  13.  Strangely  45  renders  ?,3K  by  ita^at 
in  Am.  7,  EV  Plumbmnk.  In  the  Targum  TCC  is  identified 
with  rtj^n  (SOC  FusiV,  although  the  Talm.  regards  it  as  a 
worm,  about  which  extraordinary  legends  are  told  (*ee  rcfT.  in 
Buxt.  Lex.  or  Levy  (AV/  it'  ll  s.v.%*  and  Paul  Cas^l  in  a 
monograph  ("56)  tried  to  show  that  TSP  was  an  excessively 
fine,  dust-like  substance.  w.  11. 

ADAMI     Sec  below,  Adami-Nekkb. 

ADAMI-NEKEB,  as  RV,  or  more  correctly,  ADAMt- 
Hannkkkb  (2!P|n  *D"1N>,  i.e.  the  pass  Adami,  on  die 
frontier  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  19.tit ;  cp  Vg.  Adami  qua  est 
Xeteb.    AV  makes  two  names.  -Adami,  NtKEB.'  So 

<V  cVPAAC  K&l  N*Bu»K  IB],  or  &pM&l  KM  SA-,(i. 
[A];  L,  however.  &ACMMH  ANNCkB-  The  Jer. 
Talm.  (Meg.  It)  also  divides  the  expression,  Adami 
being  represented  as  DAmin.  and  Hannekcb  as 
Caidatah.  Ncub.  (Aa  Gtog.  du  Talm.  aaa)  and 
GASm.  (HC,  396)  identify  Adami  with  Damieh.  5  m. 
\V.  of  Tiberias,  the  site  which  the  PE  Survey  proposes 
for  the  'fenced  city'  Adamah  of  v.  36  {Mem.  1  _,E4 )■ 
This,  however,  seems  much  too  far  S.  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  'tree  of  Bezaanim '  (sec  Bezaanannim) 
was  close  to  Kedesh.  while  Jabneel  [f.V.  n.  a)  appears 
to  have  been  a  north  Galila^an  fortress.  These  are  the 
two  localities  between  which  Adaminekeb  is  mentioned 
in  Josh.  1 9 33.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Nkbuio 
the  Kamak  list  of  Thotmcs  III.  (AV**  5*7)  means 
the  pass  Adami.  T.  K.  C. 

ADAR,  RV,  more  correctly.  Addar  ("HK  ;  [cic] 
C&PAAA  [»].  AaA&pA  [AI.]).  an  unknown  site  men- 
tioned after  Hkzkon  (a.  v.  )  as  one  of  the  points  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Judah  (Josh.  1 5  3+ ). 

ADAR  (TIN  [Aram.].  E/ra6.5t;  T1K  [Heb]). 
Esth-Syi]  8 13  91-19;  t  Mace.  74349;  a  Mace.  1.1  y.). 
Sec  Month.  §§  3,  5. 

ADASA  f  aA&ca.  [ANV]).  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Judas  the  Maccabec  over  Nicanor  (1  Mace.  74045),  lay, 
as  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  not  very  far  from  Beth- 
horon.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  IO5)  makes  its  distance  from 
Beth-horon  30  stadia,  and  Jer.  and  F.us.  call  it  a  village 
near  Gophna  ( OS,  93  j  '220  6 ).  Gophna  being  obviously 
the  modern  Jifna  between  Jerusiilem  and  Shechem,  it 
is  reasonable  to  identify  Adasa  with  the  ruin  'Adaseh, 
on  a  Uire  shapeless  down,  8  m.  S.  of  that  place  (PEF 

I  Cp  1^-rvpolH  I '  Ornphische  Koiui^iien  u.  Krrrugnis*e 
Sei  din  luden'  C70),  pp.  1B1-S3,  in  Htitr.  r.  JUd.  .Alterthuuis- 
iund. .  ltd.  1  of  the  Leipzig  '  lnsiiiul  rur  Kuidcrung  d.  israel. 
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Mtm.  3  to6).  The  remark  of  Eus.  that  Adasa  belonged 
to  Judah.  at  which  Jer.  expresses  so  much  surprise, 
rests  on  a  confusion  between  aSaaa,  the  PA  reading 
of  Hadashah  (f.V. )  in  Josh.  15 17.  and  the  place  of 
like  name  in  the  passage  before  us. 

ADBEEL  (WlX.  naBAemA  [AEL  in  Gen.,  A  in 
Ch.];   AaihA  [D  in  Gen.,  B  in  Ch  ] ;  aBAihA  [L  in 

<  "  ] :  aBAchAoc  [Jo*.  Ant.  i.  12  4]  ;  cp  Sab.  ;  see 

Gt-s.  -  Bu.  /. v.  I,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen  'J.'i  1 ;  ;  1  Ch.  1 19*  ).  Doubtless  the  Arabian  trilic 
Idiht'il,  mentioned  by Tiglath-pileser  III.  (A'/i'2>-/.  5ft) 
With  Tenia.  Sheln,  and  Kphah,  but  distinct  from  the 
Id.l.i  ilu  named  in  inscriptions  of  the  same  king,  who 
was  a  At/u — i.e..  not  'warden  of  the  marches'  but 
•  governor '  (of  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri.  Sec 
Mizkaim  II.  [£]).  Cp  Wi.  Altar,  ranch.  25.  For  a 
slightly  different  view,  see  Isiimaki..  §  4  13). 

ADD  AN  (J^X,  §  57,  connected  with  the  divine  name 
Adda  ;  sec  Hadad.  ADONIRAM),  the  name,  or  part  of 
the  name,  of  an  unidentilietl  town  or  district  in  Bnbv- 
lonia,  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  I  sec  K/k  A, 
ii.  §  91;  Ezra'259  (hAan  [BALJl  =  Neh.  76i,  AdixiN 
'hpujn  [BKA],  hAan  [L])=i  Esd.  5j6.  where  {"IN  is 
represented  bv  -ai.ir,  -alnn  of  AV  CllAKAATIIAI.AK, 
RV  OlARAATHAI.AN  (.  .  .  aW  [B],  [At»]  a\ap  [A], 
.  .  .  liar  [L]).     Cp  CllKRt/B.  ii. 

ADDAR  HflC).  Josh.  15  3t  RV.  AV  Adah  [f.v, ). 
ADDAR  (TIN),  1  Ch.  83t-    Sec  Akd. 

ADDER.  The  details  arc  given  under  Skrpknt  (§  t , 
nos,  a.  4,  5.  6,  7).    'I"hc  Hebrew  names  are  : 

1  :»rir.  'atiuf>  (Ps.  I4O3  [4]t),  generally  believed 
to  be  a  kind  of  adder.     See  SERPENT,  §  I  (4). 

a.  |f».  fethe*  It's.  5*4  [5]  »1  rj.  AV  nig.  -  asp.'  like 
A  V  elsewhere),  also  believed  to  be  some  species  of  adder 
or  viper.     See  SERPEN  r.  <S  t  (5). 

3  ftfk'dnt  (Pr.233>  ;  nig.  like  text  elsewhere. 

AV  •cockatrice.'  RV  •  basilisk."  ©"«».  xtpdtrrtf*  ;  also 
It,  11 1 505  EV  mg. ).  likew  ise  some  kind  of  viper.  See 
Serpent,  g  1  (7). 

4-  rn.  »/<a|ls.Hj9  KVmg,),  See  Skrpknt,  §  1 , 
no.  6. 

5-  (t'Cr*.  Sffhiphcn  (Gen.  49 17!.  AV  mg.  '  arrow  - 
snake,'  KV  mg.  'horned  snake'),  the  cermtrs.  See 
SERPENT.  §  a  (2). 

1.  The  sons  of  Acldi  in  t  F.sd.  93i  (aioVi* 


fB].  aiSt  [A],  tlra  [I.] I  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
the  brie  Pahalh  Moab  of  Ezra  10  30;  but  the  name 
protiably  represents  AONA  (#.«.,  no  1 ),  the  first  in  the 
group.  In  0-  the  missing  name  is  restored,  but 
without  f3'  s  usual  iryovfrfDov  (see  I'.MIATII  Moa»}. 

».  Twenty-fourth  in  the  ascending  gentalogii.al  *erici.,  which 
begin,  with  Joseph.   Mary  s  husband,  in   Lk.  3  33-38  (atiti 

|Ti.  WH  following  liRAf)-    Sec  GknealogiBs  or  Jksus,  |  3. 

MaAAgj  [A],  etc. ).  1  Esd.  61.   See  Iddo.  hi.  3. 

{jVwt).  Neh.76i  =  Ezra  2sg.  Addas. 

AD2US.  I.  The  sons  of  Add  US,  one  of  the  groups 
added  in  1  Ksd.  5  i4  [B\]  (aSioit.  see  Swetej  perhaps 
corn-sending  to  ArnX  [I.])  to  the  '  sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon'  (sec  Lkvites)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list. 
fclzra2=  N'eh.  7=  I  Ksd.  5  |  see  K/w a,  It  S  8 

3.  1  Esd.  .I3I    RVJaddis.    See  Barzielai,  3. 

ADER  (Tl>>.  iCh.8t5t,  RV  Eon  (<f.v.,  ii.  i>. 

AD  IDA  (aAiAa  [A]},  1  Mace.  1238  1  3i3-  See 
II  IDIIX 

ADIEL  i^S'Ty.  §38.   God  passes  by  "?-cp  Adaiah). 
I.  One  of  the  Simeonite  chieftains  who  dis|>ossessed 
the  Meunim  (sec  RV).  1  <  h.  4  (At  (<ioj\  (A).  a5a»j\  [  I.], 
perhaps  ooktoX  |H]l.    See  Geimik.  2.  and  Ham.  ii.  ;  and 
cp  AWALEK.  §  4. 

..  .1  priol  in  the  genealogy  of  Maa-oi  (iCh.lhit  at,** 
{•■'.MIX 


^3^ Ancestor  of  Azwaveth,  g.v.,  ii.    4  (iCh-27j5t  *ttnK 
4.  See  AnuKU 

AD  IN  (P"iy.  g  57.  perhaps  shortened  from  pjn.T. 
'  Yahwe  is  pleasant.'  cp  JEHOADOAM,  tvUEN  1  ;  &A[c]lN 
[BAJ,  &AA€I  [LI  ADM). 

The  h'rve  Adin,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (w«  EzHA.  ii. 

I  at:  Bml  15  |I<1,  att  (A),  ,it,i  (1-1)  Neh.  7  ioMI.Iik 
[HAP  -  1  KmI.  .'» 14  (aitiA.eu  or  tatlli],  aiit«y  |A1,  RV  AnisiX 
A  hand  of  fifty  males  of  thU  family  caine  up  with  Kxra  ;  Kzrab6 
-  1  Ksd.  S  12  (At) AN  ainraiaft  [  L),  i.e..  Adin  and  Klied,  the  name 
of  their  head).    The  family  wa»  represented  among  the  signa* 

lories  to  the  covenant,  Neh.  lu  «!>[  17]  (nil<  ,.i  IbMAL  ait  it-  |I.J>. 
See  K/kA,  i.  %  7. 

ADINA  1  KS'ty.  bli  ssful.  cp  under  ADIN  ;  AA[c]lNA 
[BAL]  ;  A  PI  x.i  I,  a  Reultenite  chieftain  in  David's  service 
(iCh.  Il4>tk    See  David.  §  11  <r,  ii. 

ADINO.  '  the  lunite,'  is  appended  unexpectedly  in 
EVof  a  S.  233  to  the  description  of  David's  principal  hero. 

The  readings  of  >^  are  :  aitmjt-  o  airwvatoc  (H),  ai.it  o  -taof 
[A),  with  the  doublet  (ovrot)  tviravaro  mv  pop^atat-  avrov  [in  K, 
though  not  in  A)  from  1  Ch.  11  11  (BEAU  where  A*  has  w«»to 
....  however,  gives  the  single  rendering  [of  a  ditTcrcnt 

text],  ovroe  i;n,  ti-crt,-  -  n\¥  iia9««f  qr  avrwt. 

A  comparison  of  r-.  is  shows  that  what  is  required  to 
make  sense  is  "  brandished  his  spear,"  to-;rrnit  Trig,  and 
these  words  are  actually  given  in  1  Ch.  11  11  in  lieu  of 
i«pn  yny.  the  wonis  out  of  which  MT  (residing  >Kpr)  and 
its  followers  including  EV  vainly  attempt  to  extract  sense, 
Modern  critics  (except  Klo. )  correct  MT  in  accordance 
with  t  Ch. 

Klo.'s  correction,  "Ho  is  our  pride,  he  is  our  terrible  one' 
(after  which  he  ventures  10  render  Sj?  '  becaute  of  ')  =  IJ-ip  Kt.T 
«Siy  R1.^.  wonls  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  a 
warlike  vong  referring  m  this  hero.  i»  tuo  ingenious  The  word-, 
miiihi.  it  is  iruc,  be  viewed  »»  a  niitplai  <  il  marginal  quotati- n 
relative  to  t'aviit ;  but  then  we  should  still  have  to  supply  some 
verb  as  a  predicate  to  complete  the  account  of  David  s  warrioi. 
See  Ishiiaai  ;  Jasmodkam. 

ADINU  (aAinoy  [A]).  1  Esd.  5.4  RV  ;  AV,  RV  mg. 

Adin. 

ADINUS.  RV  I ADINL'S  (iaA[€]|NOC  [BA]),  I  F^d. 
948-  Neh.  87.  J  AM  in. 

A  DITH  A I M  1  D'nny  ;  on  form  of  name  sec  NAMES. 
§  107  ;  apeOOai aa  [L];  BA  om. .  but  in  v.  34  A  has 
aAiaBaCiaa  and  B  has  iAos-BioO  for  'Tappuah').  an 
unknown  sue  in  the  Shephtlah  of  Judah,  apparently 
somewhere  in  Us  Nil  portion  (Josh.  Ii  jot). 

AD  LAI  (,(J-ry;  aAai  [BA]!  aAai  [L];  aou; 
1  Ch.  27  >9t),  see  SHAPHAT,  5. 

ADMAH  <ni?TK.   aAama  [BAL])   and  Zeboim 

(Hos.  118  EV.  Gen.  10 19  AV.  Dt.  29*,  [«]  AV).  or.  as 
in  Gen.  14  2  8  KV  and  everywhere  RV  except  in  llos. . 
Zeboiim  ( Hos.  118  Kl  b'ksx,  proltably  =  o'fix  [*••« 
below];  Gen.  10 19  Kt.  o'2x  ;  14 j8  Dt.29»j  [*a]  all 
Kt  B"i»;  Kr.  everywhere  tnix  ;  ccBojCiaa  [BAL]  ; 
Samar.  tcxtom.  Itoth  names  in  Gen.  10 19;  iro3auo  (  K]  in 
Gen.  1 4  at.  arementione.1  together  in  pnssagesof  the  I'enla- 
icuch  and  in  Hn>.  1 1  p..  In  ( ien.  1 1  j  s  they  arc  stated  to 
have  had  kings  of  their  own  (see  SlIlN  AB)w  ho  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  cerlitin  southern  jieoplcs  against  (  hedorlaomer 
king  of  Elam  ;  in  Dt.  *  [.j]  (trr^uifiit  [AK])  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  Gen. 
10 19  iattitMH  [ A])  they  are  mentioned  in  the  definition 
of  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  pni;x-r — i.e.  the  land  VV. 
of  the  Jordan.  Except  in  Hos.  113  the  names  Admah 
and  Zeboim  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  Sodom  and 
(iomorrah.  Of  the  Pentateuch  passages  all  except 
(  M-n.  10 10  are  certainly  post-exilic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Kaut/sch  and  Socin  are  right  in  regarding  the 
mention  of  domorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  in  Gen.  10  10 
as  interpolated.  In  this  case  we  ha\e  no  right  to 
assume  it  as  certain  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  were 
among  the  cities  which  an  early  Ik-brew  tradition  staled 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  brimstone  and  tire  out  of 
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heaven.  Hos.  1 1  8  (imitated  perhaps  in  Is.  15«')only 
implies  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  had  suffered  some 
teriiUe  destruction.  As  to  the  mcxtc  of  their  destruc- 
tion and  as  to  their  locality  no  information  is  given.  It 
is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  likely  that  the  least  famous  of  the 
'  cities  of  the  plain  '  should  have  been  selected  by  Hosca 
as  representatives ;  Amos  (4ii)  and  Isaiah  (loio) 
mention  only  Sjdom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  once  some  distinct  legend  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Admah  and  Zelwiin.  Possibly,  loo, 
Zeboim  was  not  a  town,  but  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Admah  was  situated.  Against  this  we  must  not 
appeal  to  (ien.  Ha,  since  the  names  of  the  kings  there 
given  are  prolxibly  unhisloric.il.  Nor  can  one  help  con- 
jecturing that  (if,  as  K'xIipT-r,  in  ties.  Ths\.  suggests, 
CIO*  =  C*J'3?  I  Ho  sea  alludes  to  a  story  which  accounted 
for  the  dreary  character  of  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  (now 
the  W&dy  tl-Krlt;  see  ZEBOIM  1 ).  analogous  to  that 
connected  with  the  valley  of  Arm*.  Such  stories  of 
overthrown  villages  are  not  uncommon.  See  S000M 
and  Gomorrah.  t.  k.  c. 

ADMATHA  (N.l'JIX),  one  of  the  "seven  princes' 
(cp  EbiTm)  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Ksl.  I14+; 
[HAM,  Lorn.  j).  According  to  Marquart,  however,  these 
seven  names  have  arisen  from  an  original  three  (cp  the 
three  Satraps.  Dan.  i'<  1  /. )  of  which  Oaksiikna  {</■'•:  )  is 
one,  Shethar  and  Tarshish  are  corrupt  variations  of  the 
second  I  see  SllKTII  AR ),  and  Meres  and  Marsena  corrup- 
tions of  the  third  (we  Makskva).  Admatha  (or  rather 
WHOd)  would  then  be  the  father  of  Haman,  and  for 
•SOB  (cp  note  to  MkMUCAN)  should  be  substituted  1HW1 
(UK  designation  applied  to  Human).  Sec,  further,  Fund. 
b8jr.    Cp  ESTHKR,  §  3. 

ADMIN  \  \  1  n  [BX]).  a  link,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph.  Utween  Amminadab  and  Arni  (Aram), 
in  Lk.  :tis  RV  mg.  and  WW  H.  See  Uknkalugiks 
OF  JKM  S,  §  3. 

ADMINISTRATION.    See  Govkknmknt. 

ADNA.  «.  (KJnpfGitisb.  q.v.l  Hjny  [It...]. )  One  of 
the  h  ue  PahATH-HOAB  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  EZRA,  L  |  j  end).  Kzral03°  (a,Sairf  [B],  (&. 
[B»b],  eife  [A],  a«oca<r»)t»  [I.  combining  with  next  name, 
which  in  1  Ksd.  9  31  (L)  is  ciSta],  tStnx  r?X  [*~ 
Adna  +  following  name,  CilKt.Al.])  —  1  Ksd.931  itSva 
[L]).  Audi,  t.  With  this  name  should  be  compared 
Iladauna,  a  Jewish  name  of  the  filth  century  » .«'. , 
mentioned  by  Hilprccht  as  found  at  Nippur  (cp  Haritu 

»•  (Wiy  (Oirub.  Hi  D,  prirM  temp.  Jniakim  (see  Kz» A.  ii.  ||  6  e, 
11),  Neh.  12  15  W«,  [t&*  ■*  ta' ),  om.  ( B*'AJ,  <Sr.c  ( L|). 

ADNAH  (Iiyjyj  6ANAAC[BA],  -n&c[L]),  a  cap- 
tain in  Jehoshaphat  s  armv  (a  Ch.  17 14). 

ADNAH  (njnj?  [Ginsb.  Bit.],  other  readings  rip]), 
n3"tp ;  cAna  [BANL],  Edmu).  A  Maoajsite,  who 
deserted  from  Saul  to  David  ( 1  Ch.  12*>  [„]).  See 
David.  §110  iii. 

ADONAI  C^K).    See  Names,  §§  no,  109  n. 
ADONI  BEZEK  tftg,  in  v.  7  with  m,,ii,y- 

AacoNiBfZCK  [BAL]  Judg  1  4-7  i  ©  has  AaWNiBezeK 

also  in  Josh,  10  »j  where  MT  has  Adoni-iedek;  a  third 
variation  is  AatoNIZCBCK  [Jos.  lVocop,  6-'«w  ] ;  the 
change  may  be  accidental  or  harmonist*),  a  Cuiaanite 
king  whom  Judah  and  Simeon,  invading  southern  Pales- 
tine, encountered  and  defeated  at  Bezek.  Adoni-be/ck 
fled,  but  w;is  overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  mutilated. 
He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died 
(Judg.  I4-7).  The  name  Adom-l»e/ek  is  commonly 
interpreted  'Lord  of  (the  city)  Bexelt'  ;  but  such  a 

1  <P  climes  this  verse  thus,  ««i  to  xaruAonror  'AJUma  |I!KA ; 
ft  sup.  ras.  Ml  I,  >'./-.,  'ami  the  remnant  of  Admah.'  This  may 
possibly  be  correct  (see  Huhm.  /ft.  103,  Ch.  Intr.  It.  gij. 
Mnab  may  he  figuratively  failed  Admah.  ju«  as  Jerusalem  i» 
figuratively  called  Sodom  (Is.  I  to% 
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formation  is  entirely  anomalous.  In  similar  compounds 
(Adoni  with  proper  name)  the  second  element  is 
regularly  the  name  of  a  god.  never  of  a  place  (there 
are,  in  fact,  no  Hebrew  or  Canaanitc  proper  names  of 
persons  in  the  OT  thus  compounded  with  the  name  of 
a  locality) ;  nor  is  \idon  used  of  the  sovereign  of  a  city 
or  country.  In  Jos.  10i  f.,  which,  in  spite  of  radical 
differences,  is  based  on  a  source  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Judg.  1,  if  not  identical  with  it.  the  head  of  the  native 
kings  who  first  made  front  against  the  Israelite  invasion 
of  the  S.  is  Adoni-redek.  king  of  Jerusalem  (see  Aimim- 
(  zkdlc);  and  it  is  to  Jerusalem  that  Adoni-bczek  is 
[  taken  (?  by  his  own  servants  I  to  die  (Judg-  1  7).  Hence 
the  conjecture  offered  under  ADOM-ZKDEC  appears  very 
probable.    See  also  Bkzek.  G.  t.  M. 

ADONIJAH  (n»:HN.  a  S.  34 ;  1  K.  1 57 .8  2.B ;  i  Ch. 

3a;  Neh.  10 16 [17].  elsewhere  WilX;  '  Yahwe  is  lord,' 
§36;  cp  Pho  n.  *se;i-!K.  prtirw  :  &A(*)N[€]iAC  [BA]. 
OPNIA  [L]). 

1.  David's  fourth  son  (in  1  Ch.  3a  aivr[<]ta  [BA  :  so 
,  also  in  a  K.  2  ji  ff  ].  opnai  [L]).  Nothing  is  know  n  of  his 
mother,  Haggith.  Like  Absalom,  he  w  as  l>orn  at  Hebron 
(2  S.  34 ;  op¥ti\  [B|,  -nat  [AJ) :  like  him  he  was  conspic- 
1  uous  by  his  graceful  presence,  while  like  all  David's  sons 
he  never  felt  the  constraint  of  his  father's  authority.  Ab- 
salom's death  left  him  heir  to  the  throne,  and  '  all  Israel,' 
■•be  said  himself.  ■  expected  that  he  would  become  king ' 
(1  K.'Jis).  He  therefore,  in  the  manifest  failure  of 
the  old  king's  faculties,  thought  it  time  to  assume  a 
semi-royal  state,  like  Absalom  liefore  him  (1  K  id. 
On  his  side  were  the  old  and  tried  servants  of  David— 
Jo.ib.  the  commander  of  the  forces.  Abiathar.  who  repre- 
sented the  old  priestly  family  of  Eli,  and  had  licen  the  com- 
jwnion  of  David's  wanderings— followed  by  the  people 
as  a  whole  (see  iK.2i5i.  The  'new  men.'  however. 
Benaiah,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  Zadok.  a  priest 
of  origin  comparatively  obscure,  looked  with  evil  eves 
on  his  pretensions,  and  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  espoused  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
Balhsheba.  The  chance  of  each  parly,  unless  David's 
death  was  to  lie  followed  by  cisil  war.  lay  in  a  sudden 
stroke  which  would  put  their  claimant  in  possession  and 
overawe  his  opjioncnls. 

The  story  is  graphically  told,  though  perhaps  with 
a  secret  sympathy  with  Adonijah.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  like  the  other  narratives  of  the  same  writer,  it  is 
in  the  main  trustworthy.  Adonijah  made  the  first 
move.  He  invited  all  the  royal  princes  save  Solomon, 
together  with  Job  and  Abiathar  and  '  all  the  men  of 
Judah."  to  a  sacrificial  feast  at  a  well-known  mensd 
Stone  (see  ZoilKl.liTIl)  close  to  Jerusalem  (t  K.  I9 /. ). 
They  had  left  the  weak  old  king,  however.  CXpOSed  to  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies,  while  the  fortress  w.is  in 
the  hands  of  Benaiah  and  his  trained  soldiers,  Nathan 
was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity.  By  the  help  of 
Balhtheba.  and  with  a  presentation  of  facts  which  may 
or  may  not  have  liecn  perfectly  accurate,'  he  obtained 
from  David  an  order  for  the  immediate  enthronement 
of  Solomon.  Adonijah's  banquet  was  disturbed  by 
news  that  Solomon  reigned  by  his  father's  will,  and 
was  protected  by  Benaiah  and  the  foreign  guard.  The 
company  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  Adonijah  sought  an 
asylum  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  clemency 

of  Solomon,  however,  spared  his  life,  and  but  for  an 
ill-timed  revival  of  his  ambitious  dreams  he  might  have 
remained  in  a  happy  ol»sciirity.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  mam-  Abishag,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  support  of  Hathshelia,  Ap|iar- 
cntly  the  queen-mother  did  not  detect  his  secret  political 
1  The  i|ucsii,iti  is  whether  the  promise  of  Solomon  asserted 
by  Nathan  in  1  K.  I  34  is  a  clever  Action  of  Nathan,  or  nn,  and 
whither  the  description  of  the  doings  of  Adonijah  is,  or  is  not, 
caaRrra,cd-  The  former  point  is  the  more  important  of  the 
1st  We.  (C/f  if>i  n.)  and  Ki.  (//lit.  ii.  »fio /)  take  difl.-rent 
sides.  We.'»  reply  is,  of  emirse,  to  us  the  less  palatable  one; 
but  we  must  consider  >seniilU.  craftiness:,  and  the  impro! .ability 
of  a  merely  private  promise  of  Sjiomon.    See  t  K.  t  1 7  1 3. 
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motive ;  indeed  Abishag  had  only  nominally  been 
David's  concubine.  Solomon,  however,  regarded  the 
proposal  as  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  a  claim  to  the 
throne.  and  Adonijah  perished  by.  Solomon's  sentence 
and  Benaiah's  sword. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  Stade  (f»"/i.  bk.  v.  t*.  2), 
with  the  somewhat  different  treatment  of  the  matter 
by  Kiltcl  (//<>/.  ii.  c.  4).  w.  K.  A. 

a.  A  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  i.  I  7),  Nch.  10 16 
(17!  (tearia  (BK  (though  the  names  ate  otherwise  divided^ 
aa.aatA).  aAw.-.acll.]).  In  the  great  post-e*ilic  list,  Enai^ 
Krh.  T  =  1  Ksd.  5  (see  K/KA,  ii.  I  9).  and  in  the  list  (K/ra  S)  of 
those  who  came  with  Ezra,  the  name  appear*  (rr\  it  18  14  11 
respectively)  perhaps  more  correctly  (so  Gray,  ///'A  137,  n.  a) 
as  AuoNlKAM  (cr.t'.V 

3.  A  Uvite.  temp.  Jehoshaphat ;  aCh.  1*8  (a&mnav  (BAL 

4.  See  Akaukah. 

5.  See  Ar.vak. 

ADONIKAM  (Djr-ihK;  'the  Lord  is  risen  up.'  cp 

AHIKAM  ;  Ajsa>N(eiiK&M  [BAL]i. 

The  h'ne  Adonikam,  a  family  in  the  great  po»t-e<dlic  list 
(see  Lzka.  IL  ||  o,  8  c);  tmJij  (tUWuter  [BD  Nch.  7  18 
(a£ti«aji  [B],  atir.mau  (up  1  Esd.  .'■  14  :  tepresrnted  in  Eira's 
caravan  (see  ElIA,  t.  |  a,  ii.  f  15  (t)  J).  Ezras  13  (aiawieafi 
(B|)  =  1  F-sd.  K  19  (ilMnuiui  1H1);  and  probably  among  the 
signatories  10  the  covenant  (see  EzBA,  LI  7X  Nch.  10 16(17); 
see  Aoonijah,  a. 

ADONIKAM  (DT3TK.  8  4°.  '  ihe  Lord  is  high'; 
a.\uW  d>pcv«  [HAL] ;  ADQMKAtfy  chief  receiver  of 
tribute  under  David  (a  S.  20*4)4  Solomon  (l  K.  46; 
5  14  [«]).  and  Kehoboain,  on  whose  dc|>osition  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Israelites  { 1  K.  12 18  ;  a  Ch.  10  iBt 
crrw.  Haixjram,  a&oipau  [A]). 

In  3  S.  2O.14  (lesVaa.  (I.I):u..l  1  K.  lSi8(aaaii[B] ;  A  Jurat*}, 
it  U  incorrectly  (cp  We.  Dr.  TPS)  written  Ado* am  (CfHKV 
Hilprecht  il'F.F  Qu.  St.,  Jan.  '98,  p.  55),  indeed,  attempts  to 
explain  the  form  by  connecting  it  with  Addurimu  (' Addu  U 
high'),  a  Jewish  name  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur;  notirr,  how. 
ever,  lli.il  1      not  exprcs^d  and  that  «9«ai  read*  '  Adonirairi.' 

ADONIS  only  in  the  phrase  D'3>?P}  T?BJ  (a  double 
plur.  I,  Is.  17  to  RVnig.  'plantings  of  Adonis'1  (EV  lias 
'pleasant  plants').  In  justification  of 
the  rendering  sec  Che.  />.""  1  108, 
Kittel  in  Di.  /«.<"*  To  Ewald  (Proph.  2  116.  Lekrb.  d. 
hrbr.  Spr.  718.  n.  3)  and  still  more  to  Lag.  (Srmitua, 
1  31,  I'ebers,  305,  n.)  is  clue  this  important  correction 
of  the  rendering.  Clcrmonl-Ganiicau  should  also 
lie  consulted  i /-fades  tt  arc  Mot.  orientate  1,  1880,  pp. 

also  WRS  Png.  Hitt.  Rex.,  1887.  p.  307;  but 
cp  W'c.  Ar.  J/nd.'1'  7  n.  Na'aman  (  =  pleasant, 
gracious}  was  doubtless  a  title  of  the  '  I»rd '  (Aden, 
whence  Adonis),  and  Adonis- worship  seems  to  have 
penetrated  under  this  title  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
we  gather  from  the  OT  name  X  A  AM  AS  \ff.v.\.  from  the 
names  Numana  anrl  N.imana  in  S.  Palestine  in  prc- 
Israeatish  times  (Thotmes  III  ),  and  from  the  Aahr 
AV™.i*(X.  ofCarmcli.  which  seems  to  l>c  the  IVlus 
of  thcancicnts.  That  Adonis-worship  flourished  in  Pales- 
tine when  Isaiah  wrote  can  easily  be  believed.  The 
X.  Israelites  were  at  this  time  specially  open  to  Syrian 
influences.  They  'forgot'  Yahwe  because  he  teemed 
unable  to  protect  them.  So  Isaiah  indignantly  exclaims, 
'Therefore,  though  thou  plan  test  (little  gardens  with) 
shoots  of  Adonis,  and  stockest  them  with  scions  (dedi- 
cated 1  to  a  foreign  god  .  .  .  the  harvest  shall  vanish 
in  a  day  <>f  sickness  and  desperate  pain.'  The  phrase 
'shoots  of  Adonis'  points  to  the  so-called  '  gardens  of 
Adonis,'  biskets  containing  earth  sown  with  various 
pl.ints,  which  quickly  sprang  up  and  as  quickly 
Withered.  In  reality  they  were  symliots  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Adonis  ;  but  Isaiah  takes  the  withering  as  an 
image  of  the  withered  hopes  of  Israel.  On  these 
•gardens'  sec  F rarer,  Golden  faugh  1 164 f,\  WkS 
AW.  Sent.12'  4'4  :  Ohncfalsch  Kichtcr,  Kypros  132  /. ; 
a/id  cp  Che.  'Isaiah,'  in  SHOT  ( Eng. ).  146. 

Adonis  was  one  of  those  local  gods  who  live  with 
in  nature,  who  suffer  in  summer  s  drought,  die 

1  0  tWrrvwa  iw,*T0,  (BKAQT). 


with  the  winter,  and  live  again  with  the  early  spring. 
Legend,  however,  explained  the  death  of  the  god  as 
1  T  •  t  .  1  an  cvc,,t  °f  far-off  times.     Adonis,  it  said. 

^egwia  wns  killed  whilst  hunting  the  Ixxir  in  la"b- 
and  cult.  .         .     .  ■  f.    .    .  , 

anon,  and  accordingly  in  the  heat  of  summer 

was  solemnised  the  great  mourning  festival  (cp  WRS 
Ret.  Sem.M  411).  at  which  his  corpse  was  exhibited 
resting  upon  a  bed  of  flowers  —  the  quickly  fading 
Adonis- garden.  Far  up  in  Ixlianon.  near  the  fountain 
of  'Afka,  death  suddenly  overtook  him  ;  whereupon 
the  spring  became  red  with  his  blood.  Hy  Afka  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (so  Luc. 
L/ea  Syr.  9  ;  Kus.  /  'it.  Const.  3  55.  Sozom.  HE  2  5 }. 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain  ;  probably  it  contained 
the  grave  of  the  god.  This  legend,  and  the  cull  con- 
nected with  it,  must  be  very  ancient.  Indeed,  in  a 
source  as  early  as  the  papyrus  Anast.  I.,  mention  is 
made  of  the  goddess  of  the  '  mysterious '  city  of  Uyblus. 
In  its  origin  it  was  distinct  from  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  loves  of  I  star  and  Tanimuz.  though  at  an  early 
date  both  this  legend  and  the  Egyptian  story  of  Osiris 
were  combined  with  it  (Plut  de  li.  15,  Luc.  ika  Syr.  7; 
cp  Apollodor.  ii.  1.  3,  7.  etc. ).  The  cult  spread  through 
all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  especially  to  Cyprus,  whence 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  imported  into  Greece. 
Adonis,  however,  is  not  to  he  taken  as  the  true  name 
of  the  god  ;  every  god  can  be  called  '  Adoti,'  lord,  just 
as  every  goddess  'is  entitled  to  t>c  called  Kabbath,  '  the 
lady.'  At  ByWus  (see  GEBAL,  i.)  the  favourite  of  the 
goddess  of  Bvblus  w  as  invoked  as  the  '  lord  '  /Mr  excel- 
lence, and  thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  to  call  him 
Adonis.  What  his  real  name  was  we  do  not  know  ; 
for  the  name  Tminiui,  which  he  also  bears,  is  Baby- 
lonian, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  became 
naturalised  in  Pho-nicia. 

Possibly  hi«  name  survive*,  unsuspected,  among  the  many- 
divine  names.  Or  peihap*  the  recollection  of  his  sad  fate  may  have 
hindered  the  formation  of  proper  nanii-s  derived  from  his  :  nor  i«  it 
imiMjvsiMc  that  in  the  worship  he  never  received  a  real  name  at 
alM  Kor  in  point  of  fact  I'hilo,  who  never  mentions  Adonis,  says 
of  a  certain  Kliun  (jvsj-l  -v^trrrot,  that  he  lived  with  a  woman 
named  Ikrut  in  Byblus,  th.it  he  was  slain  by  wild  beaMs.  and 
was  .ifterwatd*  denied,  ami  that  'his  children  brought  him  lih«- 
lions  and  offerings.'  ThU  seems  to  lie  the  euhemerislic  version 
of  the  Adonis  legend.  Now  in  'Aljcd.it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byhlus,  where  duulrtlevs  the  village  Saarna  lay,  there  has  l«en 
found  an  altar  Ait  ovpai-iw  v^iivrw  Ihikmiw  c'snjicby  (Kenan, 
s  t4>,  and  although  *ui  n  atttihutes  are  of  fieuuent  occurrence  in 
Syria,  Ren.un  is  prolsvbly  tight  in  recognising  in  this  'highest 
«od"  the  K'iOn  of  Philo,  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  according  to 
I'hilo  (ii.  10),  the  god  'Aypoi/i^mf  t|  'Aypirsn,  '  the  farmer,'  whose 
brother  is  called  ".\yp64,  'field1  (i.e.,  ."Pjr)'  and  who  'had  a 
sacrosanct  image  and  a  temple  carried  about  Phoenicia  on 
wheels,'  was  honoured  in  Byhlus  as  0<u*r  o  ^rytarot.  He  also 
recurs  in  the  tireek  inscriptions  In  Byblus  a  temple  was 
creeled  under  Augustus  AO  c^urr**  (Kenan,  321;  cp  :p  0tyt 
Art  .  .  .  )artd  the  siime  god  had  a  temple  deep  in  the  trcesses 
of  the  mountains  near  kril'at  Kakra  to  the  SK.  of  Byhlus 
(CI(m  45S5  •  «  .  M  rmv  lov  aleyiffrow  faav  *fxoi<tp.tj&i\\  The 
Phrenic  ian  name  represented  by  'Aypoinipoe  is  unknown.  See 
TAUHcr.  T.K.C.fl— I.M.I  a. 

ADONI-ZEDEC,  or  rather  -Zedek,  as  k\'  I  p^yj'lN, 

'Sedek  is  lord,"  Cp  MKI.C MIZKIrKK.  though  to  later 
readers  the  name  very  prolnably  meant  '  lord  of  right- 
eousness' ;  aa„.ni':  'i«  [HAL];  ADONt&EDBC),  a  king 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  tune  of  the  Israelitish  invasion.  See 
Josh.  IOi  ff.,  where  he  leads  a  confederation  of  five 
kings  of  S.  Canaan.  According  to  Josh.  10.  Joshua 
came  from  ( »:lgal  to  the  relict  of  the  Giheomtcs  threatened 
by  the  coalition  ;  surprised  and  completely  routed  the 
army  of  the  Amorite  kings  near  Gibcon  ;  captured  the 
five  kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  ;  put  them  to  death 
and  impaled  their  bodies ;  then,  turning  back,  razed 
Ijchish,  l-.glon,  and  Hebron,  with  many  other  cities  in 
the  region.     This  story  stands  in  a  narrative  of  the 

1  The  inscription  from  the  district  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus  (C/7. 
viii.  Iijii)  saitrJei  Adani  («.-, )  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
cultus-name  .>f  the  god  ;  Adonis  has  here,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
bevome  a  proper  name, 
a  From  the  time  of  .Scaliger  it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
.don  or  misunderstanding  of  "W  (see 
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conquest  of  all  Palestine  by  Joshua  in  two  great 
campaigns  (Josh.  10/.)  which  cannot  be  historical.  A 
much  more  credible  account  is  to  be  found,  though  in 
an  abridged  form,  in  Judg.  1  (see  Joshua,  §  8  ;  Jiik;es, 
§  3).  Here  Adoni-bezek  is  the  king  who  opposes  the 
first  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  against  the  C.iuaanitcs  of  the  S.  It  is 
therefore  in  Budde's  opinion  {/.A  T II "  7  i48  ['87])  not 
improbable  that  the  ®  reading  '  Adoni-bezck,  king 
of  Jerusalem'  in  Josh.  IO13  is  correct,  especially  as 
Judg.  I7  may  lie  understood  as  saying  that  his  own 
followers  carried  Adoni-bezek  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  as 
implying  that  that  city  was  his  capital.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  the  second  element  in  Adoni-bczek 
ought  to  be  a  god,  and  we  know  of  no  god  named 
Bezek.  Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  Adoni-bezek 
in  Josh.  10  [<SBAL]  is  a  scribe's  error,  and  that  the 
original  narrative  of  Judg.  1  had  not  Adoni-liezek,  king 
of  some  nameless  city,  but  Adoni-zcdck,  king  of 
Jerusalem  (see  AlkiNI-HEZKK).         W.  K.  S.— O.  F.  M. 

ADOPTION  <Yio8eci&).  Ro  8.5  n  »4  Gal.  4  5  Eph. 
1  sf.    See  Family. 

ADORA  (we  below)  or  Adoraim  (D*"n"'?'{  ;  on  form 
of  name  sec  NAMES,  §  107  ;  a\u>PAI  [B].    M  [A  and 

Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10  1].  -p&vt[l<];  advkau\,  mentioned 
with  Mareshah.  Ziph,  and  Lachish  among  the  cities 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  \\^\).  The  sites  of  all 
these  places  having  been  securely  fixed,  there  can  be  no 
hindrance  to  identifying  Adoraim  with  the  modern  iJitnt, 
which  is  5  m.  W,  by  S.  from  Hebron,  and  is  described 
by  Robinson  (2 21 5)  as  'one  of  the  largest  (villages) 
in  the  district.'  The  site  is  well  adapted  for  a  town, 
being  '  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated 
hill,  w  ith  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  round  ' 
(cp  /'EE  Mtm.  3  Under   the  new  Egyptian 

empire  an  Adoraim  is  perhaps  mentioned  twice  (WMM. 
As.  u.  Eur.  167,  174) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Rehoboam's 
city  is  intended.  At  any  rate.  Adoiaim  is  doubtless 
the  Adora  or  Dora  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  154  and  else- 
where aSupa,  aSupot.  &.  ;  C.  .//.  9  Swpa).  and  the  ADORA 
of  1  Mace.  13 1  >(a&upa  [ANVJ>.  In  the  latter.  Adora  is  a 
point  on  the  route  by  which  Tryphon  entered  Jud.t-a  ; 
in  the  former,  it  is  usually  coupled  as  an  Iduuuean  city, 
with  Marissa  (Mareshah),  the  fate  of  which  it  shared, 
being  captured  by  John  Hyrcanui  and  compelled  to 
accept  circumcision  and  the  Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
9 1 ;  BJ  i.  26).  r.  k.  c. 

ADORAM  (O^S).  2S.2O14;  1  K.  12iBf.  See 
Adoniram. 

ADRAMMELECH  (TpDVIK,  Aipa*\e*€X  [BL], 
AeK  [A];  Jos.   Atvoc,  anApomaxoc) 

1.  A  Babylonian  deity.  According  to  a  K.  17  31. 
after  'the  king  of  Assyria.'  i.r  ,  Sargon  (see  Sakoon  ). 
had  transplanted  the  Sepharvites  into  Saniana.  they 
there  continued  to  worship  Adrammelech  and  ANAM- 
WELECH  {f.t: ),  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  This  passage 
presents  two  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  biblical  account  the  worship  of  Adrammelech 
was  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of  children  by 
lire:  'they  burnt  their  children  111  fire  to  Adrammelech 
and  Anammclcch. '  Throughout  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  human  sacri- 
fice, and  in  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  no  representa- 
tion of  the  rite  has  lieen  discovered.  The  second 
difficulty  concerns  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adram- 
melech and  its  identification  with  some  known  divinity 
of  Baby  Ionia.  The  name  was  originally  explained  as 
A.t.irut.ilik.  'Adar  the  prince,'  Adar  being  regarded 
as  the  phonetic  tendering  of  the  name  of  the  god  Xtmb. 
This  identification,  however,  was  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  has  now  l>cen  abandoned.  A  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
statement  that  Adrammelech  was  a  god  of  Sepharvaim, 
a  city  that  is  generally  identified  with  Sippar  (cp 
SEPHARVAIM),    The  god  who>c  worship  was  especially 
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centred  at  Sippar  was  Santas  the  Sun-god.  That  this 
was  the  case  is  abundantly  proved  by  references  through- 
out the  historical  and  religious  texts  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  and  the  remains  of  the  peal  temp:-  of 
the  sun-god  exist  in  the  mounds  of  Abu-Habbah  at  the 
present  day.  Some  scholars,  therefore,  would  see  in 
Adrammelech  a  subsidiary  name  or  title  of  the  Sun-god 
himself.  Others,  however,  do  not  accept  this  view. 
They  strike  at  its  chief  sup|»rt  by  repudiating  the 
identification  of  c^TEB  with  Sippar.  suggesting  that  it  is 
to  lie  identified  with  Sabara'in,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  name,  therefore,  has  yet  been  offered.     But  cp 

I   NlSROCH.  I_  W,  K. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  who, 
according  to  2  K.  1 9 37  (aiptnt\tx  [A]|  and  Is.  37, )5 
(a$pant\tx  [BK  AOQ],  avSpan-  in  conjunction 

With  his  brother SHAKEZBI  (f  r, ),  slew  his  father  while  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh, 
and  thence  escaped  into  Armenia  In  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  mention  is  made  of  this  revolt,  in  which  .Sen- 
nacherib met  his  death  ;  but  the  only  trace  of  the  name 
Adrammelech  hitherto  found  is  in  Abydenus  under  the 
form  Adramelus.  and  in  I'olyhistor  under  that  of  Ardu- 

;  musanus.  Scheil  however  thinks  that  Adkmi.K  and 
Adramelus  are  corruptions  of  Assur-MU-M-IK  (or 
-CAE),  the  idiographic  reading  of  the  name  pronounced 
Asur-sum-uiabsi.  This  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib for  whom  his  father  erected  a  house  amidst 
the  gardens  of  Nineveh.  For  analogies  cp  the  royal 
name  Sammughes  =  Samai-MU-GI-NA.  The  Ardumu- 
sanus  of  I'olyhistor  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  phonetic 
form  given  alwve,  just  as  2aocSot'<xfoi  is  Sama4-Jum- 
ukin,  the  phonetic  reading  of  Samas-Ml'-Gl-NA.  (See 
Scheil.  ZA  12  t;  AVr.  t>ib..  April  1897.)  Cp  Esar- 
HADOON,  XtsHocif. 

ADRANTTTTUH  (  a&p&mytion  or  at  p. ;  the  ad- 
jective, which  alone  occurs  in  the  NT,  is,  as  in  some 
cursive  MSS  of  Acts,  AApAMyTHNOC  or  ATp.:  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  give  the  form  -ttmmoc  of  Tisch. 
following  KB* ;  \V  &  H  -yNTH.  after  AB" )  A  seaport 
of  Mysia,  which  gave,  and  still  gives,  its  name  to  the 
gulf,  a  great  triangular  indentation  along  the  S.  foot 
of  Mt.  Ida,  whence  it  was  called  also  the  '  Idiean." 
Adramyteum,  in  the  K.  recess  of  the  gulf,  was  always 
important.  It  would  profit  by  the  trade  in  limber  from 
I  Ida.  There  were  also  copper  mines  in  the  neightxwrhood. 
and  iron  mines  at  Andena  not  far  to  the  N\V.  Strabo 
(p.  606 1  describes  it  accurately  as  'a  colony  of  Athens, 
a  city  with  a  harbour  and  roadstead  '  ;  but  its  importance 
goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  if,  as  Olshausen  asserts 
{K'hfin.  Mm.  f.  Phil.  '53.  p,  332:  cp  Harar-maveth). 
the  name  points  to  foundation  by  the  Phoenicians.  Of 
necessity  Adramyteum  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  read  system  of  N\V.  Asia.  The  coast  road  from 
Kphesus  and  the  inland  road  from  Pergarnus  converged 
to  Adramyteum.  whence  they  diverged,  on  the  one  hand, 
across  the  Mysian  peninsula  to  Cvricus  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and.  on  the  other,  to  Assos,  Troas.  and  the 
Hellespont.  Consequently,  it  became  an  assize  town,  or 
head  of  a  WtVfHhtS  juritiirui.  Adramytian  coasters  such 
as  that  in  which  Paul  performed  the  first  stage  of  his 
journey  to  Koine  (Acts27af)  must  have  been  familiar 
visitors  to  Ciesarea  and  the  Syrian  harljours.  Adramyti 
(/•Jrcmiti).  which  preserves  the  old  name,  is  5  m.  from 
the  sea.  'Thus.  Kiepeit  is  perhaps  right  in  putting  the 
ancient  town  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea.  8  in.  S\V. 
of  the  modern  Adramyti  (/..  J.  Cttftltck.f.  Erdi.,  1880, 
392 /'. ).  Nevertheless,  Ediemid  is  heir  to  the  importance 
of  Adramyteum.  Silver  mines  arc  now  worked  in  the 
hills  behind  the  town.  w.  j.  \v. 

ADRIA  (cn  Toj  aapia  Acts27»7  [BKA1.  inK/.is; 
•stony  sea,'  Wiclif).  the  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  Sn-ity  and  Malta  on  the  W.  and 
Crete  on  the  E.  So  the  name  is  applied  bv  P  ius.  v.  25  3 
(speaking  of  the  straits  of  Messina),  1K  roe  'ASptov  ml 
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<"?  iripou  wtXdym*  6  ^oXrircu  Tupnpir.    Cp  id.  vHL  M  3- 
V'rocopius  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the  boundary 
V  i.  14  :    I'ai'Xy  ti  xal  M<\trg  -rpoaiaxo* •  at  Tore 
'  ASptaTixdr  cat  Ti-ppijr<»Ar  ir<  \a-,o5  Jtopifoitrtr).  Ptolemy 
distinguishes  between  the  Adriatic  itii  and  the  Adriatic 
gulf.      Acts  reproduces  the  language  of  the  sailors. 
For  this  extended  application  of  the  name  cp  Strabo, 
who,  writing  about  r9  A.  l>. .  says  that  the  Ionian  Sea  is 
'part  of  what  is  now  called  Adrias'  (p.  123).  This 
implies  that  the  ancient  use  of  the  word  had  been  more 
limited.     In  mediaeval  times  the  name  was  still  more 
widely  extended,  being  practically  =  '  Levant,'  as  opposed 
to  '  .Egcan  '  (cp  Kam.  Piiul  398.     See  MVHA).  The 
question  is  connected  with  the  identification  of  the 
Lsland  upon  which  Paul  was  cast  (  Acts  'J  n  1  \  after  fourteen 
days'  drifting  in  Adda  (see  Mm.itai.     We  may  com- 
pare the  shipwreck  of  Josephus  1  in  the  middle  of  the 
Adria'  («ord  nivof  tA»  'ASpiav)  :  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  ship  sailing  front  Cyrene  to  Puteoli  ( I'll.  3). 

ADRIEL  <Sxn-iy,  not  -  God's  flock.'  but  either  (a) 

miswritten  for  Vx*")?]?.  '  God  is  helper '  [cp  forms  of 
name  in  45.  2  S.  218  below];  or  {/>)  the  Aram,  form' 
of  Heb.  bitnty.  The  former  new  is  adopted  in 
Names,  §  28;  the  latter  by  Nestle.  ZDPV\l>m\  cp 
BABZ1LLAI  ;  sec  also  HPS  366  n.  I,  309  n.  8).  Son 
of  Bak/im.ai  {f.v. ,  n.  4)  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul 
married  his  daughter  MtRAD  (q.v. ) ;  1  S.  I819  (om.  H  ; 
uj\  1  usually  =  «rp«ijM  [A].  «*>ijX[L]).  aS.  21  »(«ofi[B], 
•»*>  M  <i>  [L]k 

ADUEL  UAoyHA  [UN],  nayh  [A] ;  ^lofjA  *e 

great  grandfather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1  r ).  No  doubt  another 
form  of  AUIKL  (q.v. ). 

ADULLAM  (D^T?.  oAoAAam  [BAL],  oAoAa*  [B, 
2  Ch  ;  B*"w.  Mi;  A.  1  &].  oAoAAa  [A,  Josh.  J6»l 
A-AaAam  [L  ii>.];    oooi.lam,    variants  adi'(l)i.am, 

ot'oi.AM.  onru.AM;  gentilic  'vfyiy.  Adullamite, 
oAoAAaasUJithc  [ADELl  -mhthc,  o6oAAamithc 

[K]|.  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  jj  35).  with 
a  changeful  history.  For  a  considerable  time  it  seems 
to  have  remained  Canaanitish.  We  still  have  a  legend 
in  Gen.  38  if.  (J)  which  describes  the  fusion  of  Judahite 
clans  with  a  Canaanitish  clan  whose  centre  was  Adullam. 
This  fusion  had  apparently  not  been  accomplished  in 
David's  tune,  for  Adullam  was  still  outside  the  '  land  of 
Judah  '  when  David  took  refuge  there  |  1  S.  22 1  ;  cp  v. 
5).  We  cannot  therefore  accept  the  editorial  Statement 
in  Josh.  12 1 5  (cp  v.  7)  that  Joshua  'smote'  the  king  of 
Adullam.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  Rehoboam  as 
having  fortified  Adullam  (2CI).  11  7).  He  names  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  Soco  (Shuwcikch),  which 
harmonises  geographically  with  Mieah's  combination  of 
it  (Mic.  1  15.  if  the  text  be  correct)  with  Mareshah 
(Mcrash).  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  cities  which  are 
stated  to  hase  been  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  or  Zrrubbaliel  ( Neh.  11 30  ;  so  N* ■•  '"'  L  ; 
BSC  A  orn. ) ;  but  the  list  in  Neh.  1 1 15-36  appears  to  l>e 
an  arch.-rological  fiction  of  the  Chronicler.  Judas  the 
Maccabce.  at  any  rate,  in  a  raid  into  '  Idum.-ta,'  occupied 
Adullam  and  kept  the  salilxith  there  (2  Mace.  12i«). 

The  chief  interest  of  Adullam,  however,  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  DAVID  <>.:•..  §  3).  Here,  not  in  some 
enormous  cave  (such  as  that  fixed  U|*>n  by  tradition  at 
Khareililn  i,1  but  in  the  ■  stronghold  '  of  the  town.  1  Mvid 
on  two  occasions  found  a  safe  retreat  ( i  S.  22 1  {  a  S.  5 17  i 
cp  23 1  %). 

Where  was  Adullam  ?    The  authority  of  the  I'alcs- 

•  The  word  is  found  both  with  if  and  w  ith  <  un  Aramaic  <*:aK  ; 
r.f  .  "trnnC  /  v  '->'1"'  «»4)'*K  mp.1i  '  Bonis  iia  bdp'(tf,  77). 

i  The  >l-«h:l'."«r«-t  Khar»  itOn  enter*  hUtory,  nut  with  David, 
but  with  .•>'>  ascetic  named  Chariton,  who,  aflrr  having  been 
taken  by  robber*  on  rhe  »ay  to  Jcru<-ilem.  founded  one  of  hit 
two  laura*  here,  and  died  in  the  cave  about  410  A.D. 
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tine  Survey  has  led  many  recent  writers  to  adopt  the 
identification  of  Adullam  with  'Id-el-ina,  proposed  in 
r87i  by  M.  Clcrmont-Ganneau.  This  is  the  name  of 
a  steep  hill  on  which  are  •  ruins  of  indeterminate  date,' 
with  an  ancient  well  at  the  foot.  and.  near  the  top.  on 
both  sides,  caves  of  moderate  si«.  The  site  is  in  the 
ea-st  of  the  Shephelah,  aliout  3  in.  SH  of  Soco.  and 
8  from  Mareshah  ;  and.  though  it  is  much  more  from 
Bethlehem,  *  the  journey  would  lie  nothing  for  the  light- 
footed  mountaineers  who  surrounded  David  '  (Clermont- 
(ianncau.  PEFQ  177  ['75]).  'lhc  identification,  how  - 
ever, is  only  conjectural.  The  raves  arc  unimportant  ( 1 ) 
because  the  MT  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  12 3)  speaks  of  a  single 
case,  and  (2)  because  with  We. ,  Ki. ,  Bu. ,  and  Kau. 
we  should  correct  myc.  "cave,"  in  1  S.22i  a  S.  23 13 

I  1  Ch.  11 15,  into  rrop.  'stronghold';  cp  1  S.  224/. 
2  S.  23 14-  Nor  docs  the  position  of  "Id-cl-ma  exactly 
agree  with  that  assigned  to  Adullam  in  the  Oito- 
mtutkmt.  On  the  very  slight  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  Adullam  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  Other  sites  are 
quite  possible.  Cp  GASm.  HO  339  /.  See  Mr  ah. 
§  2  a,  n.  t.  k.  c. 

ADULTERY.    Sec  Marriage.  §  4. 
ADUMMTM.  The  Ascent  of  ( D*0"1K  nVjTO  ;  Josh. 
l.r»7  aAAamcin  [B],  aAomv.  [A],  aAamaacin  [I.]: 
I817  aiBamcin  [B],  eAcoMi  [A].  cAiomcim  [L]: 
aiwmmim),  a  point  marking  the  frontier  between  Judah 

I  and  Benjamin.  The  sharp  rise  near  the  middle  of  the 
road  front  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  intended  ; 
the  name  (connected  with  en*,  'red')  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  chalk  rocks  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  which  ap|*.-ars  to  be  due  the  name 

'  of  the  khan  el-Ahmar  ( •  the  red  ' ),  the  traditional  •  inn  ' 
of  the  Good  Samarium,  and  that  of  Tala'al  td-liam 

I  (-the  hill  of  blood'),  NR.  of  the  khiin.  With  the 
latter  spot  the  ascent  of  Adummim  lias  been  plausibly 
identified  (PEP  A/em.  3 17a). 

ADVERSARY.  The  word,  so  translated  in  1  S,  1  fit 
(rny  sjra,  RV  'rival,'  antizhAoc  [L].1  cp  Lev.  I818 
[BAL])  is  the  technical  term  for  a  fellow-wife,  answer- 
ing to  Ass.  firrilu,  Ar.  tfitrruf",  Syr.  'arlhn  ('ci//<j). 
All  these  forms  are  dialectal  variations  of  a  single 
Old-Semitic  word.  Similarly,  in  Lev.  18  iB  the  words 
"to  vex  her'  arc  better  rendered  by  RV  'to  U:  a  rival 
to  htr.'  The  words  that  follow  may  be  rendered,  in- 
terpreting the  metaphor,  '  marrying  the  second  sister,  in 
addition  to  the  first,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Litter.' 

The  »en%e  of  the  metaphor  U  given  by  the  Arabic  UtaJtSna 
^artataha.  See  Dr.  THS,  <ui  !x.  and  especially  I-ag.'s 
MitthtituHftn  1  i»s/  (C'O'.V,  i8ij,  no.  13).  w.  H.  s. 

ADVOCATE  (ttapakAhtoc).  «  Jn.  It,  sec  Para- 
clete. 

AEDIAS  (ahAciac  [B]).  i  F.sd.  9a7  =  Ezra  10 a6.  RV 
Elijah.  3. 

JENEAS  (aincac  [BXA]).  a  paralytic  at  Lydda 
healed  by  Peter  (Acts93it).  The  form  of  the  name. 
.+:neas,  not  as  in  Homer  ,-Kneas,  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
met  with  in  'l"hucydides.  Xenophou.  and  Pindar. 

^NON(&iNtoN  [Ti.WH]),  Jn.  3»,t.    See  Sai.im. 

iESORA  (aicojpa  [BA],  etc.).  Judith44t  RV  =  AV 

ESORA  [f.9. ). 

AFFINITY.    See  Family,  K i n sh i p. 

AO  ABA,  RV  Acr  aba  (akkaBa  [B]).  i  Esd.  030  = 
Erra'_'46,  11  AGAR. 
I  AGABUS  (ArABoc  [Ti.  WH];  §  68),  one  of  the 
'  prophets '  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  at  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  from  Jerusalem  '  upon  the  tribula- 
tion that  rose  about  Stephen'  (Acts  11  19.  cp  84).  He 
predicted  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world,  1  which  came 
to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius'  (Acts  11  tj  »8).  The 
reference,  doubtless,  is  to  the  great  dearth  which  visited 
Jud.ea  and  the  surrounding  districts  -especially  Jerusa- 
lem— between  44  and  48  A.l>.  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  26;  6  a  ; 
«  The  text  of  BA  differs. 
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Kus.  HE  ii.  11  3).  For  other  famines  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  sec  Suet.  Claud.  1 8  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43. 

The  next  mention  of  Agabus  is  in  Acis21  \of.,  where 
it  is  said  that  he  'came  down  from  Juda.-a'  to  C.Tsarca 
when  Paul  was  there,  and,  taking  Paul's  girdle,  bound 
his  own  feel  and  hands  with  it  to  symbolise  the  captivity 
of  the  apostle.  As  this  leferencc  looks  like  a  first 
mention  of  Agabus,  those  who  ascribe  the  whole  of 
Acts  to  one  writer  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
second  half  of  the  book  was  written  first.  By  others 
the  passage  is  naturally  regarded  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  the  author  of  Acts  (lid  not  himself  write  the  '  we ' 
passages,  but  adopted  them  from  an  earlier  source. 
On  the  other  hand.  Over  beck  and  Van  Manen  legard 
w.  10-14  as  an  interpolation,  and  suppose  that  the 
'we'  was  introduced  by  the  last  redactor.  Jungst 
thinks  that  the  prophecy  cannot  originally  have  been 
oscrdtcd  to  Agabus.  but  must  have  been  assigned  to  one 
of  Philip's  prophesying  .laughters,  or  these  would  not 
have  been  mentioned.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  ■  from  Jud.ra '  ("21  to)  docs  not  harmonise  with  21 8, 
for  C'.esarea  belonged  to  jud;ca. 

A^-ilvus  U  inclu  Jed  in  the  lists  of  lhe  1  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord'  by  pseiHlo- l>orolhciis  and  pseudo- Hippolytus,  and  U 
commrmnulcd  in  the  fcre.it  (Week  Mcna^i  (Apr.  8),  along  with 
Rufus,  Heiudion,  and  Asytii-.itu*. 

AGAG  JJX.  cp  Ass.  agagu,  "be  powerful, 

vehement,  angry';  Igigi,  the  spirits  friendly  to  man, 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  034  ;  [BA  I.]  1,  a  king  of  the 

Amalekites.  so  celebrated  in  early  tradition  that  the 
Yahwist  makes  Balaam  say,  by  an  obvious  anachronism, 
of  the  future  Israelitish  kingdom.  '  His  king  shall  \k 
higher  than  Agag'  (Nu.  21 7  ;  rcor  [HAL],  following 
Samar.  text ).  Saul,  after  his  successful  campaign  against 
the  Amalekites.  exempted  Agag  from  the  general  doom  of 
devotion  to  the  deity  by  slaughter,  and  brought  him  to 
Gilgal,  where  Samuel  hewed  him  in  pieces  before  Vahwe 
— i.e.,  at  the  great  sanctuary  where  festal  sacrifices 
were  offered  [x  S.  158/.  ju /".  3.1  f. ).  Making  allowance 
for  the  endeavour  of  the'narrator  to  harmonise  an  old 
tradition  with  later  ideas  (see  SAUL,  §  3),  and  throwing 
ourselves  Ixick  into  the  barbarous  period  which  begins 
to  pass  away  under  David,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
slaughter  of  Agag  was  a  cucharistic  sacrifice  (sec 
Sacrifice),  akin  to  that  of  the  naki'a  (lit.  'victim 
tent  in  pieces'),  which  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
after  a  successful  fray,  and  which  might  be  a  human 
sacrifice  (WKS  RS&  491,  cp  363;  Wc.  Ar.  Heid. 
na[a7]). 

AOAOITECJJN,  for  Greek  readings  sec  below), 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Agag  ;  a  title  applied  ana- 
chronistical!)' to  Haman  ( Ksth.  3 1  1083  5).  Human,  as 
an  Anialekite,  is  opposed  to  Mordecai.  the  descendant 
of  Kish  (Ksth.  2s).  Neither  description  is  to  be  taken 
lili  rail)  (see  KsTHER,  %  1 .  end  Tbe  rat  Ullng  is 
that  there  is  an  internecine  struggle  between  the  Jews 
and  their  enemies,  like  that  between  Saul  and  Agag  of 
old.  Similarly.  Hainan  is  called  a  •Macedonian'  in 
the  Greek  parts  of  F.sthcr  ;  126  (ftaxeSora  [L*1  \  but 

fiouymut  [HXALl] ;  AVAgagite;  RV  Bugean)  16 10 

(KV  Macedonian;  fiamSuv  [HHAU];  but  ,io\~,a.»i 
[I.a]),  and  the  name  has  made  its  way  back  into 
924  (naitSw  (MNALSJ) ;  cp  Ksth  bit,  §  io!  Klsewhere 
the  <S*  reading  is  /joe-ycuot  (only  in  3i  85 

■*•]>.  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Vur/aioi  (in  Nu.  247. 
the  same  version  has  Tory  for  A>a>). 

AGAR  ( AfAp  [RA])-  1.  The  sons  of  Agar.  Bar.  3 
13  RV  ;  AV  Agaienos     See  Hagar.  g  2,  n. 

2.  Gal.  4^4  f .  RV  Hac.ak  (./.:•.,  end). 

AGATE  nil?,  Is.  54.*.  iactt.c  EBMAQ];  lb"!?. 
Ex.  27.6  [Ik..  Ginsb.],  yopxop  [B<J].  KopyopYC  [A], 
etc.  ;  &XATHC  fBAI,])  occurs  four  limes  in  AV. 

twice  for  Heb.  kadkod.  RV  1  rubies '  and  twice 
for  shJK>.  On  the  identification  of  these  stones, 
sec  Chalcedony.     On  the  question  whether  the 
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agate,  which  is  a  variegated  chalcedony  (translucent 
quartz)  with  layers  or  spots  of  jasper,  was  known  to 
Israel,  sec  Precious  Stones. 

AOEE  (KJK.  Aro&t-M:  ACA[B];  ha*[L]:  Jos. 
HAOY  tg«»-]:  AC£)>  fa,hcr  of  SliAMMAli  (a.i-.,  3); 
a  S.  23 1 1.  His  name  should  doubtless  be  cor- 
rected to  Kla  K^X  (so  Marq.  Fund.  17);  i  and  h  in 
the  older  character  were  very  similar.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  1  K.  4  id.    See  F.i.Aii,  6. 

AGGABA  (AfTABA  [B  *hnl«-  A]),  1  Esd.  Saof  RV  = 
Ezra  245,  HaiIABAII. 

AGGJETJ8.  AV  Aggeus  (A&'ri  [ed.  Bcnsly]),  r  Ksd. 
6.73,  4  Esd.  I40+.    s-e  Haggai. 

AOIA  UpA  [BA]).  .  Ksd.5j4t  RV=Exra  2  57. 
Hattil. 

AGRICULTURE.— Agriculture  is  here  considered 
( 1 )  as  conditioned  by  the  land  (g  1),  (2)  as  conditioned 
by  the  people  (§§  2-iok  (3)  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  lhe 
people  (§§  11-15);  a  concluding  paragraph  (g  16)  will 
contain  some  notes  on  historical  points. 

I.  The  great  variety  of  the  conditions  in  the  different 

natural  divisions  of  Palestine  (Dt.  I7)  must  be  kept  in 

.  _  ....  ,  mind.1  The  various  local  products. 
1.  Conditioned  ,      ....     t  . 1 

.     .     ,         natural  and  industrial,  of  these  dis- 

'  triets,  so  often  alluded   to  by  the 

Old  Testament  writers,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  wheat  and  barley,  olive  and  vine  and  fig,  will  be  de- 
scribed in  special  articles  (</</.?'.).  On  the  seasons  set; 
Rain.  Dew.  Wc  simply  note  here— First,  the  long 
dry  season  I  Apr. -Oct. ).  including  all  the  harv  ests,  the 
dates  of  which  vary  slightly  in  the  different  districts 
(cp  Feasts.  §  10):  the  Tjjp  in  spring,  when  rain 
HCCmed  miraculous  (iS.  12 16/ )  and  the  steady  W. 
wind  every  evening  made  it  possible  to  winnow  with 
case,  barley  beginning  in  April,  wheat  about  a  fort- 
night later  ;  the  pp.  summer  fruits  and  vegetables, 
in  summer  ;  olives  in  autumn  ;  the  -r^s,  vines,  from 
August  onwards.  Senwd.  the  wet  season  (Oct. -Apr.  ). 
the  earlier  part  of  which  saw  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
by  the  early  rain  jmv,  rrfc)  for  the  winter  crops,  to  be 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  succeeding  showers,  especially 
those  in  March- April  (e"p*i).  before  which  was  the 
time  for  sowing  the  summer  crops. 

With  such  stable  conditions,  all  that  seems  to  be 
needed  is  a  fair  amount  of  intelligent  industry  ;  and  the 
lack  of  this,  lather  than  any  great  change  of  climate,  is 
prolnably  the  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  modern  times.* 
The  productivity,  however,  was  not  uniform  (cp  parable 
of  sower),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  periodic 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Agriculture  is 
also  exposed  to  pests  ;  the  easterly  wind  onp.  drought. 
Mildew,  and  Koclsts  (</</.!■.  :  see  also  Ant,  §  4). 

II.  Wc  consider  now,  more  in  detail,  agriculture  as 
dependent  on  the  energy,  skill,  and  general  condition 

of  the  inhabitants.    Our  account  must 
naturally  be  fragmentary.8  The  minute 
prescriptions  of  the  Mishna  must  of 
course  be  used  with  caution.     Wc  begin  with — 

1.  Technical  details  of  agricultural  procedure.  (For 
the  most  part  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  raising  of  grain 
crops.  For  other  departments  see  Vines.  Garden, 
Cattle,  clc. )  Incidentally  the  biblical  records  de- 
scribe many  agricultural  processes,  and  mention  by  name 
some  of  the  implements  used.  Of  these  implements, 
however,  they  give  no  description  ;  and  the  only  speci- 
mens found,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  of  sickles  (see 
below,  §  7). 

For  Ecypt,  however,  we  have  fuller  sources-many  pictures 

of  p.ucessr*.  arid  implement's,  arid  some  ac.luu)  specimen*. 

'  See 


2.  Sources  of 


And 


I'alkstisk  fur  details  on  (Icoloicy  (I  l).  Physical 
divisions  (|  4jf.),  Hydrography  (f  13),  Climate  and  Vegetation 
<»  uf  ). 

*  Sec  however  rraas,  .4  m  dm  Ortrnt  199. 

*  ll.rrc  is  no  Hel>rcw  word  komqnilttnig  to  our  tertnyiirjw. 
Tillinu  the  .oil  U  nar-M  mijf  I  husbandman  «  -Git.  etc.  ;  field 

»s  nr* 
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since  modern  Egypt  and  modem  Palestine  are  very  similar, 
the-*  ancient  Egyptian  lemain*  may  lie  utcil  to  illustrate  ancient 
Palestine.  Further,  iince  modern  implement  and  method* 
are,  in  Egypt,  very  like  those  of  anticjuily,  the  sann  i»  ptohubly 
true  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  U  re.LMinable  lo  hold  tliat,  Ul  Pale»- 
tine  al%o,  modern  ma>  be  taken  10  illustrate  ancient. 

Our  mam  side-lights.'  therefore,  are  modern  Palestine 
and  ancient  Egypt  ,  and  they  are  best  used  in  this  order, 
subordinated  always  to  the  actual  data  of  the  OT  itself. 

We  shall  take  the  processes  in  natural  order. 

Sometimes  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  wood  or  shrub 
(ire  lOSh,  I7l«).  or  of  stone  (spD),  chiefly  in  vineyards. 
_^  For  loosening  or  otherwise  moving  the 

I  soil    many   words   are  used,    such  as 

which  the  first  group  denotes  ploughing,  the  second, 
breaking  up  the  soil  (rsnn)  or  the  clods  (nisiiS  Joel 
1 17)  with  the  mattock  or  ho.:,  while  the  third  as  clearly 
means  levelling  off  the  Surface  with  something  serving 
for  1  harrow.  Of  iheMUnCSOf  the  UtniRKOU'  W<  nave 
rrnrr  or  -rr-rr.  r«.  -npc-  of  which  the  first  pair  probahly 
represents  the  plough  (  N  T  Uporpor  \ ;  the  last,  a  sort  of  mat- 
tock .  while  rK  must  remain  undetermined,  ploughshare 
or  hoc.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  at  least  three 
processes  —  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  harrowing.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  there  was  of  old  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  any  more  uniformity  than  there  is  now. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  shallow  soil  would  ever  be  much 

more  deeply  ploughed 
than  now,  when  a  depth 
of  5-6  inches  is  consid- 
ered sufficient.  Perhaps 
ploughing  would  some- 
times (as  now),  after 
sufficient  rain,  be  dis- 
pensed with.3  Hoeing 
would  probably  lake  the 
place  of  ploughing  in 
steep  places  (Is.  7 35).  as 
now  in  stony  ground.' 
In  modern  Jud.x-a  there 
is  no  ploughing  before 
sowing  except  where 
manure  is  used.  In 
Galilee,  on  the  other 
Fk..  ..-Egyptian  Ho.  {Brit,  hand  there  is  one 
.l/«*.X  f  ur  picture  of  hne  in  ploughing,  and  in  some 
use  v  e  fig.  3,  and  cp  Ecvrr,  districts  more  than  one. 
I  Mi  *  When  ground  has  been 

left  unsown  with  grain  and  is  overgrown  with  weed, 
this  is  ploughed  in. 

Turning  now  to  the  implements  used  for  these 
purposes,  and  beginning  with  the  U-ss  important,  we 
.  .      ,  note  that  the  Egyptian  h.« » (rig.  i\of 

4.  Implement*  su<  )l  imponancc  j„  anciwit  K.Kvpt  as  to 
lor  prepar-    tjc  ,he  n;lturl|  iymM  o(  agriculture,  as 
">g  «0U.      lhp  Koad  fa  jn  modern  Palestine.*  has  no 
representative  in  modern  Syria  ;  but  neither  has  it  in 
>  Babylonia,  as  well  a*  Egypt,  no  doubt  presented  points  of 
contait  with  Palestine  ;  :/ut  in  the  department  of  agriculture  our 
direct  knowledge  ef  Kaliylonia  is  very  flight.    See  A'/'i*  S<*jf-. 
an-!  Mei»il»CT,  tteitr.  z.  alibab.  t'rhmtnskt, 

•t  partial  list  of  Talmud ic  names  in  Hamburger  and 
l.'golinu*.  and  now  also  a  ver>'  full  collection  in  Vugclslein's 
work  (see  below,  |  17). 

3  In  Egypt  two  ploughs  seem  generally  to  have  been  us«-d, 
the  one  behind  the  other;  perhaps  the  second  turned  up  the 
*nl  between  the  furrows  made  by  the  first  (cp,  however,  next 
note).  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  later  time*,  the  F.gyptians 
•ometimes  use«l  a  lighter  plough,  drawn  by  men  or  boy*. 

«  If  we  could  regard  the  Egyptian  agricultural  picture*  as 
representation*  of  actual  scenes  we  should  have  to  conclude  that 
in  Egypt  the  hoe  was  used  sometime*  before  (*o  always  I?)  in 
lh~  Old  Kmpirr),  sometimes  after,  ur  both  before  and  after  the 
p! -uc\  ts  break  tip  the  great  clods  of  earth.  The  depicting  of 
the  sanout  operation*  side  hv  side,  however,  is  very  likely  """'1 
convention  designed  lo  represent  in  one  new  all  kinds  of  Stc-M 
w.»k     So  Prof.  W.  Max  M  iller  in  a  private  communication  to 

^xCThSlE-  0  »~*  «h-  expiation  that 

ljuau  the  acutcne**  of  the  angle  of  the  two 

note  on  Judg.  3  ji  {I.e.  below,  ^  .7). 
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modern  Egypt.  A  modern  Syrian  hoc  may  be  seen  in 
PF.FQ,  1891,  pp.  110-115;  as  also  mattock,  spade,  etc. 

The  harrow  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  although  their  modern  representatives 
use  a  weighted  plank  or  a  toothed  roller.  In  modern 
Palestine  a  bush  of  thorns  is  sometimes  used.  The 
writer  of  Job3Uto,  however,  seems  to  have  known  of 
some  implement  drawn  by  lieasts  following  the  labourer  ; 
but  this  throws  little  light  on  general  usage. 

The /»/.>*#*,  although  it  is  probably,  stric  tly  speaking, 
an  inferior  substitute  for  the  spade,  is  in  common 
practice  a  very  important  implement,  and  merits  more 
detailed  treatment. 

Of  the  Israelitish  plough  we  know  only  that  it  had,  at 
least  sometimes,  an  iron  share  that  needed  shar]>ening 
(rcS.  1  S.  13no,  editorial  comment  in  corrupt  text). 
That  the  Syrian  plough  was  light 1  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Theophrastus.  The  modern  Syrian  plough,  which  is 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  the  ploughman  on  his 
shoulder,  and  is  simpler  than  the  usual  ancient  Egyptian* 
plough  (tig.  3)  in  having  only  one  handle  and  therefore 


Fig.  ».— a.  Babylonian  Plough  (from  cylinder  seal,  (ire.  1 
B.C.,  belonging  to  l>r.  Hays  Ward),     fr.  Syrian  Plough 
GoM  (after  f£fQ,  1891). 


1.  et-sikka  jp;r-J 

1.  ijdakar,  Mtkr,  2"V\- 

%  if.kabuia,  ktibitia. 

4.  el-buruk.  burk,  jiq, 

j.  ei-tato.ljlr  (Sebum.),  n-.'a- 

6.  et  ■wufla,  was/.  Si*".' 

7.  k*fr»(,PoU\  a-iep. 
g.  (Post). 


•Cp 


o.  rJ-inr,,,  ikrr. 

10.  Sl/l.lJ"'  (''"»»)• 

11.  en.ntr. 
u.  UbaUn  (Post). 
ly.jrnsir. 

14.  tnitsiti  or  1 

15.  H.tiV..l. 

16.  'aba,  tabbut. 
not  needing  two  men  to  manage  it.  may  safely  be  I 
to  illustrate  that  used  by  the  Israelites.  There  is  no  more 
uniformity  in  its  construction  than  in  any  other  matter 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  it  would  seem  to  beat  its 
simplest  in  Southern  Palestine.  The  woodcut  (fig.  2) 
illustrates  its  general  form.  It  is  of  wood,  often  oak.  The 
stake  on  to  which  the  pointed  metal  sheath  that  serves  for 
a  share  is  thrust,  passes  up  through  a  hole  in  the  pole,  to  end 
in  a  cross  handle  piece.  The  pole  is  of  two  pieces,  joined 
end  to  end.  The  yoke  ,-~r:.  more  rarely  oVi  P'e'O 
Sj'.T  ;  ioy6v.  £1-7651  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  OT. 
It  varied  in  weight  according  to  circumstances  (1  K. 
I24).  It  is  now  made  as  light  as  possible,  often  of 
willow.  Two  pegs,  joinetl  below  by  thongs  or  by  hair 
string,  form  a  collar  for  each  of  the  oxen,  and  two 
smaller  pegs  in  the  middle  k.*i>  in  position  the  ring 
or  other  arrangement  for  attaching  the  plough  pole. 
Repairs  arc  attended  to  once  a  year  by  a  travelling 

•  The  simplest  plough  would  tie  made  of  one  piece  of  n  tree, 
bent  while  growing.  Sc.:  V«-rg.  <.><«*-.  1  169,  ami  illustration  111 
Cl  U  »ilH.  Thet.  Aittitf.  /Com.  11.  p.  1674. 

••;  The  ancient  Egyptian  plough,  which  underwent  little 
modification  in  the  course  of  millennium*,  was  all  ofwuod, 
although,  perhaps,  the  »hare  was  of  a  KM  (harder')  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  plough,  and  may  vnu  time*  have  Ik-.ii 
sheathed  in  melal  (Wllkinvm).  Of  the  Wyri.in  plough  we 
know  from  an  embo»«:d  relief  found  near  M*»ul,  that  it  (wine- 
Ins)  had  a  l«.ard  for  turning  over  the  earth,  and  ju»t  111  front 
of  it  a  dull  that  let  die  seed  down,  to  be  coveted  by  the  soil 
a*  it  turned  over.  m   ,  , 

3  Where  two  forms  of  ibe  Arabic  name  are  given,  the  nnt  1* 
frt.m  Schumacher,  and  the  second  from  Po»l  (of.  eit.  liclow,  f  17). 
The  Hebrew  names  are  from  Vogdstein  (o/>.  (if.  below,  f  17). 
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expert.  The  ploughman  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
gtuij  ( meifdi  —  J3TI.1  n""Tl  some  eight  or  nine  foot 

in  length,  tuning  at  one  end  a  metal  point,  and  at  the 
other  a  metal  blade  to  clean  the  share. 

The  Utim  (ics.  fttryof)  would,  as  now,  oflewst 
consist  of  oxen  (Am.  iiis),  but  sometimes  of  cows  (Job 


6.  Sowing. 


From  the  maffaba  of  Ti  at  SakkSra 


]  14.  Hcb.  text),  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  asses  (Is. 
3034  1  Dt.  22 10).  Kven  camels  and  mules  may  now 
be  seen  occasionally.  In  Armenia  many  pairs  of  oxen 
draw  one  plough,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  yoke  ;  but 
this  is  hardly  the  meaning  of  1  K.  19 19. 


The  furrnu's  were  called  osn.  ."Upo2  (fnys).  They 
are  now  sometimes  very'  carefully  drawn  (cp  i3-*t.-r, 
Ps.  129  j),  and  are  some  nine  to  ten  inches  ajiart. 

Irrigation  (?jrvi.  .ips*"  '•  *''c  ('  \KI»KS)  must  have  been 
.    .       one  of  the  processes  used  by  Israel.*  Pales- 

tie etc  line' imk^differctl  from  Kg.vP»  ( 1 1  •=/• . 

on  w  hich  sec  Kc;ypt,  §  34,  n. )  in  having 
a  copious  supply  of  rain  and  in  having  natural  springs 
f  Deut.    8  7)  : 


Fid.  4.  — Rams  trampling  in  the  seed.    From  the  tua'ftU-a  of  Ti.    After  Baedeker. 


hence  many 
districts, 
esjiccially  in 
valleys,*  would 
bear  crops 
without  being 
watered  arti- 
ficially. But 
later  practice 
shows  that 
even  these 
would  yield 
better  harvests 
if  they  had 
artificial  irri- 
gation, and  there  may  have  been  districts  under  culti- 
vation which  were  entirely  dependent  on  it.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  assign  an  early  date  to  the  elaborate  methods 
and  regulations  of  Mishna  times;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  by  the  streams  that  were  so  highly 
prized  (Dt.  87  ;  Nil.  246,  ("ant.  4  15).*  and  without  which 
a  garden  could  not  live  (Is-l^o).  artificial  canals  arc 
meant,  and  whether,  e.g..  the  bucket  (•>»i.  Is.  40 15; 
Num.  24  7)  was  used  in  irrigation.  The  Mishna  has 
regulations  concerning  m.inurim*  (s;t),  and  there  w<?v 
be  a  reference  to  it  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  BSlo[tt] 
(mmrS  p-lor  Is.  SB  10  (Kthib).  In  N'T  times,  at  least, 
manure  was  used  for  trees  (Lk.  138  ;  tfaXui  kiiwpia). 
as  now  for  figs,  olives,  etc.  ;  it  was  worked  in  at  the 
last  yearly  ploughing,  which  was  after  the  first  winter 
rain.  For  grain  crops  the  use  of  manure  is  exceptional 
(f.g. ,  at  Hebron).  Remains  show  that  in  the  hillv 
country  Urrai  in^  (cr:;ro  n^HJC.  Cam.  5  m?)  was  uv-d 
even  more  than  now,  especially  for  vine  cultivation  ; 
but  the  wider  terraces  are  still  used  for  grain,  the 
clearing  of  the  soil  being  called  nakb. 

Fences  (th)  were  employed,  perhaps  only  in  vine- 

1  VogelMcin  arjruejifrom  AV//W.9&  that  this  is  ihe  name  of 
the  metal  head. 

»  Cp,  however,  Del.  on  P*.  12°  ».  t  ;cs..ltuhl  tub  tw.  etc 

*  See  now  the  account  in  VoKelsicin,  f  4. 

*  Dp  AWi*  106. 

*  The  prophet*  delight  to  speak  of  the  copious  supplies  of 
water  that  will  refresh  din  the  iik>sI  unlikely  places  in  the  ideal 
future  (sec  Chcync  on  1-..  Maj> 
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yards  (Is.  5s;  Kcclus.  28)3),  where  hedges  (.-jjtm  Is. 
65)  were  also  in  use  ;  and  there  was  sometimes  a  border, 
t.g.,  of  flC03  (sec  FlTCHES,  a)  l  is.  28 »s).  lletween 
grain-fields,  however,  the  commonest  practice  was  to 
set  up  sti>n/-i  to  mark  the  line  of  partition  \  HoS. 
610);  on  the  strong  sentiment  lhat  prevailed  as  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  tampering  with  these, 
see  below  (§§13,  14). 

Whether  the  various  words  used  for 
sowing  the  seed  were  technical  terms  we 
cannot  tell.  ;ni  is  a  word 
of  general  significance.  In 
Is.  2Sa5  three-  words  are  used  in  one 
verse  :  f"C.l  ami  pnpof  scattering  nsp  (see 
PITCHES,  i)  and  cummin  with  the  hand  ; 
cr.'  of  setting  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
straight  furrows.*  Nowadays  a  drill  is 
sometimes  used.  The  common  practice 
is,  whether  the  land  has  been  already  ploughed  or  not, 
to  plough  in  the  seed.*  This  protects  it  from  ants  anil 
from  dryness  due  to  intermission  of  the  early  rain.* 
As  to  protection  from  man  and  beast,  sec  HUT. 

To  reap  is  Two  names  of  implements  have 

been  pit-served  (LTir!,  only  in  Dt.  [I69  ;  23a6t];  Sc.  only 
.»      .       in  Jer.  [&O16;  AV  mg.  sevthe*]  and  [od 
7.  Heaping.  [3  J^jro^);  hut  whctl>er  thev 

refer  to  the  same  thing  or  to  %arieties,  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  commonest  method  was  to  pull 
up  by  the  root  (see  fig.  5 1,  a  practice  confined  in 
ancient  F.gypt  to  certain  crops,  but  still  followed 
both  in  Kgypt  and  in  Palestine.     The  use  of  sickUt  in 

Canaan  in  very 
early  times 
is,  however, 
proved  by  the 
finding  of 
sickle  dints  "at 
Tell  -  el  -  l  lesy 
in  the  earliest 
and  all  suc- 
cor-ding layers, 
while  the  use 
of  iron  sickles 
by  the  Jew  s  in 
ai  haul  prc- 
Helleniatic 

times  is  proved 


by  the  finding  of  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  7. 

Hy  putting  together  different  allusions,7  we  can  follow 
the  various  steps.     The  reaper  farVp)  filled  his  hind 


Fir.  5.— Pulling  up  grain.    After  F.rman. 

>  I  t  jri.l  T|T3  is  «*'"d  of  the  process  of  viwine. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  rnSff  is  to  l>e  dropped,  with  We.  Che. 
ami  Hit,  (against  !«.).  as  =  rryf> 

»  Ai^ur.lins  tn  Straho,  this  was  done  also  in  Babylon  (cp 
ahovc,  col,  78.  n.  3),  and  in  ancient  Kpypl  the  seed  was  sometimes 
espei  tally  in  the  Old  Empire,  trodden  in  hv  sheep  (F.rman, 
l.'f<  it  Am  lent  A'o/C,  F.T  4jg ;  not  goats),  in  the  time  ot 
Hcrndoliis  hy  swine. 

*  On  the  slaves  and  accidents  of  growth  cp  Vogclstcin,  f  10. 

*  For  .Ts-ic,  which  AV  mg.  thrice  renders  •scythe,-  EV  hxi, 
more  rorreotlv,  PneNiNO-nooKS  (y.r-.X 

*  The  method  of  setting  the  .sickle  flints  is  shown  hy  the 
specimens  found  hv  Or.  Pctrie  in  Egypt  {IUoAmk,  etc.  pi.  7 
no.  17  :  see  above,  fig.  6). 

7  E.g..  RnthSsj;  Ps.l297:  la,  i75;  Job 24a<  ;  Jer.9z2[ji] 
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(•a)  with  ears  fo-Sae)  of  the  standing  corn  (asp),  and 
with  his  arm  (»nt)  reaped  them  (-ap).  The  stalks  (rup) 
were,  in  I  gypt,  and  still  arc.  in  Palestine,  cut  pretty 
high  up  (Andcrlind  ;  knee  high)  They  must  some- 
times have  Ixt-n  cut, 
whether  at  this  or  at 
a  later  stage,  very 
near  the  ear  (rih 
rV*;?  Job  24»4>- 
The  armfuls  (-op) 
would  fall  (Jer. 
i'.i  [:<])  in  a  heap 
(TCp)  behind  the 
reaper,  to  be  ga- 
Ihered  by  the  "USB 
«;~»C.  ">  his  bosom 
('3,-:)  and  tied 
(gSq)  into  sheaves 

(inbt)  and  set  in  heaps  (cTOSr1 

In  Egypt  the  sheaf  consisted  of  two  bundles,  wiih 
their  heads  ill  opposite  directions.  In  modern  Svria  fre- 
quently the  sheaves  are  not  tied  at  all.     It  has  been 


Fit;.  6. — Skkle  with  cutting  edge  of 
(lints  found  at  lllahun.    A'ler  letrie. 


Flo.  7.— Iron  sickle  found  .at  Tell  el  gad,    After  PEFQ. 

supposed5  that  already  in  Amos  s  time  the  bundles 
I  ;;•)  may  sometimes  have  been  heaped  into  a  heavy 


(Is.  2817)  it  was  usual  to  beat  out  cummin  and  nxplsec 
Fitches,  1)  with  rWr  (,-r-o  and  tsar  respectively).  The 
other  processes  were  prolxtbly  more  common  in  later 
times.  For  these  was  needed  a  lhresh»ig-j!oor  (pj,»  dXwt, 
iXuf),  for  which  was  selected  some  spot  freely  exposed 
to  the  wind,  often  a  well-known  place  (a  S.  24 16). * 
Heating  the  t'.uor  hard  for  use  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  51  33  (Heb.  Text;  ra~n.-)-  Sometimes  the  wheat 
heads  may  have  been  struck  off  the  straws  by  the  sickle 
onto  the  threshing -floor  (Job  24  -mI.  as  Tristram 
descrilies  (Kail.  Cusl.  125);  but  usually  the  bundles 
would  be  first  piled  in  a  heap  (s"-tj)  on  the  floor,  and 
then  from  this  a  convenient  quantity  ( .tens I'  from  time 
to  time  spread  over  die  floor. 

The  threshing  then  seems  to  have  lieen  done  in  two 
ways  :  either  |/*)  hy  driving  ialtle  round  the  floor  on  the 
loosely  scattered  stalks  till  their  hoofs  gradually  trampled 
(ri-(  out  the  grain  (-->.  for  which  purpose  oxen4  were 
used  1  Hos.  10u).s  or  (c)  by  special  imfUmints* 

The  instruments  mentioned,  which  were  drawn  usually 
by  oxen,  arc  (rj)  p-tn'.  p-in*  (?l.  (n-ir)  nto ; 1  (/>)  n^iy 
with  jew1*  (wheel)  prefixed  (Is.  2837).  and  perhaps 
alune  (Am.  2<}t !  Ke,  however.  We.  ad  /«•.).  These 
two  sets  of  expressions  probably  correspond  pretty 
closely  lo  iwo  instruments  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  and 
a  description  of  them  and  their  use  will  be  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  an  account  of  their  ancient  representa- 
tives. 

a.  The  Syrian  njr.t/  (j-rtc)  is  a  wooden  drag"  (sec 
fig.  to)  with  a  rough  under-surface.  which  when  drawn 
over  the  stalks  chops  them  up.  The  illustration 
needs  few  explanations.  The  roughness  is  produced  by 
the  skilful  insertion  in  holes,  a  cubic  inch  in  si/e,  of 
blocks  of  basalt  (ro-e-a  Is.  41  15)  which  prulrude  ( when 
new  I  some  inch  and  a  half.  The  sledge  is  weighted  by 
heavy  stones,  or  by  the  w  eight  of  the  driver,  w  ho.  w  hen 
tired,  lies  down  and  eveu  sleeps,  or  sits  on  a  three- 
legged  stool. 


8.  Threshing. 


load  on  a  cart  (.-,S:y  Am.  2 13);  but  the  reference  ni;-y 
very  well  lw  to  the  threshing  wain.'  In  Er;ypt  they 
were  conveyed  in  baskets  or  bigs,  by  men  or  on  donkeys, 
to  the  thre>hitig-fii»or. 

Threshing  was  catted  can.  ppn,  sr,i,  hfa  CM  I  of 
which  the  first  descrilies  heating  with  a  rod.  the  second 
-  indefinite  I  to  I  ire  il.  up  fine),  am  I  the 
third  is  literally  to  trample.  (<»)  The 
first  of  these  evidently  represents  the  most  primitive 
practice,  still  followed  sometimes  in  both  I*alestine 
and  I  .i'vpt.  Naturally,  gleaners  (sp^)  and  apparently 
othrrs  in  certain  circumstances — e.g.,  Gideon  in  time 
of  danger-  licat  out  the  grain  ;  and  in  much  later  limes 

I  II  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  how  many  r>f  these  terms 
•  re  practically  synonyms.     According  lo  Vogclntein  #/.  (it. 
SlJC,  the  loo*c  B*n:x  were  tied  into  rVT^nnd  piled  into 
while  rsy  (sec  E-Xtur*.  I.)  is  an  entirely  distinct  word  meaning 
hav. 

•  A*.r..  !'V  WV'lhatisen. 

*  So* t*..  Hoffman  and  Wet/stein  in  ZATW. 

6  «t 


ft.  The  Jlil.in  of  Northern  Syria,  called  in  Egypt  by 

1  'Barn- floor,'  1  K.f.»7  AY. 

*  Hut  in  1  K.  ft!  iojtjj     probably  diltosraphy  for 

*  Si  written,  without  dagesh.  hy  llacr. 
A  It  is  not  clear  how  the  Iwtrse^  of  KW?R  are  ; 

he  used.    I)u.  proposes  to  read  'T~iE'  as  a  vc-ih. 

5  In  Kftypt  in  bta  times  oxen  were  vr>  wed,  three  in  a  line, 
with  their  heads  hound  together  at  ihe  horns  by  a  b.  am  (see 
fig.  0),  or  in  the  am  icnt  empire,  donkeys,  ten  in  a  line;  »o  in 
modem  Syria,  the  line  l>eing  tailed  a  faran, 

*  lust  as  several  rods  are  used  together  in  method  (<t\  so 
there  could  lie  duplicates  of  ^aran  (/*).  or  of  implement  <r),  or 
mixtures  of  (/■)  and  f,  )  us<sl  simultaneouslv,  as  now  in  MautAn. 

7  '  ThreshiiiK-wain,'  Joh  41  30  [u]  K  V. 

*  Clear! v  some  lind  of  sharp  instmmr nt  of  iron  (?  S.  1-  31  = 
I  Ch.JOjt),  KV  'harrow,'  Hotfm.  (/'.-I  771*266)  'pick.' 

»  Perhaps  hy  a  gl<>ss  we  have  here  independent  names  for  one 
thing  (lv  41  15V.  By  C"'?*3(ludg.  "7,  iM).  which  some  would 
add  here,  the  Talmud  (with  e><-  [once];  loocel  trans- 

literates) understands  'thistles':  ■  view  that  is  confirmed  hy 
the  existence  in  modern  Egyptian  Arabic  of  a  word  fifri,tn  as 
the  name  of  a  thorny  plant.    See  IlKir  H,  1. 

10  .E,K  alone  =  (thre-hing)  wheel,  P:ov.  -JO so  RV 

"  Some  7  ft.  x  3  ft.  x  a  in. 
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the  name  of  the  unused  nora/ (sec  fig.  i : ),  and  known  to 
the  Romans  as  plostel'.um  Hoenicum,  has  in  place  of  sharp 
stones  revolving  metal  discs,  which,  when  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  driver  seated  in  a  rude  arm-chair, 
it  up  the  straw 


AGRICULTURE 

The  process  of  winnowing  (i— ,i)  is  often  mentioned. 

Two  names  of  instruments  are  preserved,  the  ITUD  (EV 

__.  .  'fan' fin  Is.  (3Uz«jand  |er.  I  1  7 ).  and 
9.  winnowing.  lh(i  ^  (KV  .  shovel  •)  m  ,s  a)on<:  (30 

u)1    They  seem  to  refer  to  different  things  :  perhaps  to 


The  work  is  done  sometimes  by  horses,  but  most 
commonly,  as  of  old,  by  oxen,  either  singly  or  (oftener) 
in  puirs.  sometimes  muzzled,  contrary  to  ancient  Kgyptian 
usage  and  Hebrew  maxim.1 

The  modern  floor  is  a  circle  some  fifty  feet  in  < 


r 


wmm 


Fic.  jo.  —  Syrian  threshing-sledge.    After  Bcniinger. 

with  the  heap  {ia./i')  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  supply 
(tarh.i)  is  from  tune  to  time  spread  all  round  in  ring 
form,  some  two  feet  deep  and  seven  01  ci^ht  feet  broad. 
When  one  tarha  has  N-en  thoroughly  threshed—  to 
insure  which,  it  is  from  tune  to  time  stsrred  up  with  the 


FlG.  11.— Modem  Kevpttan  thrcshingmarhine  (ntraf). 
After  Wilkinwn. 


handle  of  the  winnowing  instrument,  or  even  with  a 
special  two- pronged  fork  {dsitat,  6Ut\\a\ — the  mixed 
mass  {/farts  \  of  grain  ( habh),  chopped  straw  [  tibn  and 
chaff  etc.  (faryir),  is  formed  into  a  heap  ( 'ar.ima),  to 
make  room  for  a  new  larha. 

1  The  \I  ':-m  seem*  to  jraraii  the  practice  in  KtltmWj 
^ST  C'SH-l — ■*•'"-,  Sv>  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  preceding 
ph.:tve  "2  V1T  refers  to  a  practice,  reported  bv  sonic 

llfcielkll,  of  bandaeing  the  e\cs  of  the  oxen  in  threshing. 
Philological  consideration*  would  (five  the  preference  to 
Mairoonides's  explanat  ion  : '  Sm  (  ulus  ft/lit-ru:  in  fm*M  (jlticuiU 
stoxui JumtHti nt {■rrcat  tritium  iium  tnturatur.' 
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the  implements  still  called  by  similar  names  in  Palestine* 
— the  fork  and  the  shovel.  The  products  are  grain 
['£)<  chopped  straw(  pa),  and  chaff  (pi;,  err.  "">'.  &XVP°*)- 
The  first  is  heaped  up  in  round  heaps  ( ACTIO  ku.  87; 
Cant.  "3.  lleb.  Text).  The  second  is  kept  for  pro- 
vender (Is.  11 7).  The  third  is  blown  away  by  the 
wind  ( Vs.  1 4). 

In  modern  Syria  the  miJra  (see  fig.  given  in  Wctzstcin, 
op.  tit.  beiow.  §  17)  is  a  wooden  fork  almost  6  ft.  in 
length,  with  some  at  least  of 
its  five  or  six  prongs  separate- 
ly inserted,  so  that  they  are 
easily  repaired.  The  prongs 
are  bound  together  by  fresh 
hide,  w  hu  h  on  shrinking  forms 
a  tight  band.  The  raft  is  a 
kind  of  wooden  shovel  (see 
tig.  in  Wet/stein,  I.e.),  with 
a  handle  4  ft.  long.  It  is 
used  chietly  for  piling  the 
grain,  but  also  for  winnowing 
leguminous  plants  and  certain 
parts  of  the  Jjrfs  that  have 
had  to  be  re-threshed.  The 
winnowers  stand  to  the  K.  of 
the  \mima  heap,  and  (some- 
times first  with  a  two-pronged 
fork  called  ska'ul  and  then), 
with  the  miJr.i,  either  toss 

the  darts  against  the  wind  or  straight  up,  or  simply 
let  it  fall  from  the  inverted  fork,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  evening  W.  bree/e.  White  the  chaff 
is  blow  n  away  some  1  o  to  15 
ft.  or  more,  the  straw  {tibn) 
falls  at  a  shorter  distance, 
and  is  preserved  for  fodder  '. 
the  heavy  grain,  unbruised 
cars,  and  joints  of  stems,  fall 
almost  w  here  they  were,  ready 
for  sifting. 

Strange  to  say.  in  the  case 
of  sifting  it  is  the  names  of 
the  implement  that  are  best 

10.  Sifting,  etc.  ^^:t 


Fig.  13.— Siftine..  After 


cal!,  d  AVMJr.;4  [rrC».%  Am. 
9., It  and   naftab  (r-r3.  Is. 
30  28).      In  the  former  case 
probablv  the  good  grain,  in  the  latter  prokably  the 
refuse,  passes  through.     In  modern  Syria  there  arc 

1  &  "mils  these  words  ;  hut  *rreoe  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  NT. 

*  fV  i-cher  denies  any  philological  connection  between  Af. 
t.iit  and  r--.  r^-aiding  the  furmcr  as  a  Persian  word,  borrowed 
in  the  sense  of  t.vZ 

»  liul  0  Ai«Mbt. 
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11.  General 
conditions. 


two  main  kinds  of  sieve  used  on  the  threshing-floor. 
They  are  made  of  a  hoop  of  wood  with  a  mesh-work 
of  strips  of  camel-hide  put  on  fresh,  and  become 
tight  in  drying.  The  coarser  meshed  tirbdi  is  like  the 
kebhiirjh  of  Amos.  When  the  winnowed  heap  is  sifted 
with  it.  the  grains  of  wheat  pass  through,  while  the 
unbruised  ears  etc.  remain  in  the  sieve,1  anil  are  flung 
back  into  the  ttirha  to  be  re-lhreshed.  The  liner  meshed 
ghirhdt  is  like  the  nrj  of  Is.  30aS  ;  all  dust,  bruised 
grain*,  etc.  pass  through,  but  none  of  the  good  wheat. 

When  the  grain  hits  been  finally  separated,  it  is 
heaped  with  the  ntkt  in  hemispherical  piles  (ji(M,:J, 
which  probably  represent  the  'ftrenia  (nci;>)  of  the 
metaphor  in  Cant.  7  3  |  Heb. ).  By  this  lioaz  slept  ( Ru. 
37>.  as  do  the  owners  still,  while  (as  a  further  pre- 
caution )  private  marks  are  made  on  the  surface,  and  a 
scarecrow  is  set  up. 

Storage.  — In  Jer.,  Du.  Joel,  Ps.,  aCh.,  there  are 
names  of  places  for  keeping  stores  of  grain  but  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.*  In  the  dark  days  of 
Gcdaliah  corn  and  other  stores  were  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer.  41  si ;  dry  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are  still  so 
used.  lor  a  representation  of  an  ancient  cistern  see 
ZD  PI' 8,  opp.  p.  69.  The  mouth  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  can  be  carefully  covered 
over.    Grain  will  keep  in  these  cisterns  for  years. 

a.  Next  falls  to  be  considered  the  dependence  of 
agriculture  on  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  a 
dependence  that  is  very  obvious  from  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  iu  Palestine. 

In  the  days  of  Israel's  greatness,  when  agriculture 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  the  population, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  numerical 
strength,  was  certainly  enough  to  bring 
the  country,  even  in  places  that  arc  now 
quite  barren,  into  a  stale  of  cultivation.  The  land 
would  be  full  of  husbandmen  tilling  their  fields  by  day, 
and  returning  to  their  villages  at  night.  Yet,  down  to 
the  end  6f  the  monarchy,  the  old  nomadic  life  still  had  its 
admirers  (Jer.  35),  who,  like  the  lirdouin  of  to-day, 
would  despise  the  settled  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the 
other  extreme  also,  in  such  a  society  as  is  descril>ed, 
e.g. ,  by  Amos  and  Isaiah,  there  was  an  aristocracy  that 
had  little  immediate  connection  with  the  land  it  owned. 
Slave  labour  would  doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  be  a  weak 
point  in  the  agricultural  system,  tending  to  lower  its 
status  (Zcch.  13s;  Ecclus.  7  15  :  though  this  would 
not  preclude  the  existence,  at  some  period  or  other,  of 
honourable  offices  such  as  those  attributed  by  the 
Chronicler  to  the  age  of  David  (1  Ch.  27 *sv).  After 
making  allowance  for  homilclic  colouring,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  agricultural  enterprise  must  have  suffered 
grievously  from  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  property,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  debts, 
with  their  attendant  horrors.  Civil  disturbances  (such 
as  those  abounding  in  the  later  years  of  Hosea)  and 
foreign  wars  would,  in  later  times,  take  the  place  of 
exposure  to  the  inroads  of  nomadic  tribes.  The  burden 
of  taxation  and  forced  Inbour  (iS.8n)  would,  as  now 
in  many  eastern  lands,  foster  the  feelings  that  find  ex- 
pression in  the  narrative  of  the  great  schism  (1  K.  124) 
and  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
(on  the  'king's  mowings,'  Am.  7t,  see  Mowings  and 
Government,  §  -*o). 

The  existence  of  an  effort  to  ameliorate  evils  of  the 
kind  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  of  a 
consciousness  of  their  inconsistency  with 
the  true  national  life,  is  attested  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  of  a  considerable 
number  of  dicta  on  agricultural  matters,  in  which  we  see 

'  For  "ttU  is  most  likely  itonet. 

1  CDricc,  cap*.  n"xiK.  rr-^ac,  »s~»i?,  rtaac,  NT  aim^n). 

*  111  E(jypt  corn  was  store)  in  bulldiiiK*  wi'h  a  flat  roof 
rrarhol  by  an  outside  *tair.    There  were  two  opening*,  or  wts 

g525SSf» wThdri'w.inTh  <<£3  In  tAf  ^  *" 
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how  religious  sanctions  became  attached  to  traditional 
agricultural  practices. 

Already  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  a  fallow  year 
(Ex.  23 11),  once  in  seven,  is  prescribed  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  and  the  beast,  and  a  day  of  rest  (:•.  la),  once 
in  seven,  for  die  sake  of  the  cattle  and  the  slave  ;  while 
the  principle  is  laid  down  that  for  damage  done  to  a 
neighbour's  field  reparation  must  be  made  (Ex.  22s/. 
[4/.]).  In  the  Deuteivnomic  Cade,  if  there  is  already 
thi  precept  agmii-t  m.w  ng  in  .1  vineyard  two  kindfof 
seed  i,22v).  or  ploughing  widi  an  ox  and  an  ass  together 
(2'iiol,  and  the  requirement  of  a  tithe  (14  33),  there  are 
still  such  maxims  as  the  sacrcdness  of  property  ( 19 14, 
landmarks  ;  =  Prov.  22^6=  23 icxj  [cp  Job24i],  and,  in 
the  form  of  a  curse,  Dt.  27 17)  on  the  one  hand.  and. 
on  the  other,  generous  regard  for  the  needs  of  others 
(23j5  [jo],  plucking  ears;  24 19.  sheaf;  30,  olive; 
ai23J4[»3j\  grapes),  even  of  beasts  (2f>4.  muzzle),  with 
a  provision  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  (29*5  [*6]i 
no  sickle;  23i4[isj,  no  vessel);  while  an  effort  is 
made  to  moderate  the  damage  done  to  agriculture 
by  war  (207.  exemption  from  conscription;  20 19/ 
preserve  trees).  In  die  Priestly  Code  there  is 
in  the  remarkable  collection  preceding  the  last  chapter 
of  I-eviticus,  a  further  development  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  at  harvest  lime  <1»9.  corners  =  23  «). 
with  a  repetition  of  the  charitable  maxims  (IP9 /. ) ;  but 
Olere  is  on  the  whole  an  emphasising  of  such  prescrip- 
tions as  non-mixture  of  seeds  (Hrig),  defilement  of  seed 
(11.17/.).  uncircumcision  of  fruit-tiees  (lP^-35),  stiict 
calculation  of  dates  of  agricultural  year  (23 16);  while 
the  Jubile  year  makes  Us  appearance.  Here  we  arc 
appreciably  nearer  the  details  of  such  discussions  as 
those  in  Zera'im  etc.  Of  course,  die  question  how  far 
such  maxims  made  themselves  felt  in  actual  practice,  or 
even  as  a  moral  directive  force,  is  not  answered  by 
pointing  out  their  existence  in  literary  form. 

III.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  agriculture 
as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

That  agriculture  was  an  important  element  in  popular 
life  is  very  evident.     Ijuid  was  mc;isured  by  yokes 
n-.-.--   (iS.  14  m;  Is.  f»io)  and  valued  by  the 
V.fmm0n  amount  of  seed  it  needed  (Lev.  27  16). 

Time  was  measured  by  harvests  (Judith 
2j7')-  and  places  were  identified  by  the  crops  growing 
on  them  (a  S.  23 n,  lentils;  1  Ch.  1 1  14.  barley).  Tilling 
the  soil  was  proverbially  the  source  of  wealth  ( Pr.  12  n 
2819) ;  implements  not  needed  for  other  purposes  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  turned  to  agricultural  use 
(Is.  24)— and  so  on.  That  work  in  the  fields  was  not 
confined  to  slaves  ami  people  of  no  culture  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  that 
of  Joseph's  dream,  but  also  from  what  is  told  of  Saul 
(1S.II5),  and  Elisha  (iK.l»,,l,  and  Amos  (7.4) 
before  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history.  On  the 
odier  hand,  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  Ruth  seems 
to  represent  neither  Ikxu  himself  nor  his  deputy  as 
doing  more  than  overseeing  and  encouraging  the 
labourers  (Ru.  2s);  and  in  the  time  of  die  writer  of 
Zcch.  13$  (RV)  a  tiller  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  most 
naturally  a  purchased  slave,  while  the  ideal  of  the  w  riter 
of  Is.  tfls  is  that  ploughmen  and  vinedressers  should  be 
aliens. 

At  all  times,  however,  even  the  rich  owner  entered 
naturally  into  the  spirit  of  the  agricultural  life.  If  it 
was  perhaps  only  in  the  earlier  times  that  he  actually 
ploughed  or  even  followed  the  oxen,  he  would  at  all 
times  be  present  on  the  cheerful  harvest  field  and  visit 
his  vineyard  to  see  the  work  of  the  labourers  (Ml.  208), 
his  sons  included  (Mt>21a8).  and  give  directions  about 
the  work  (Lk.  187),  when  he  would  listen  respectfully 
to  the  counsel  of  his  men  (Lie  138/. ).  It  was  not 
derogatory,  in  the  mind  of  the  Chronicler,  to  kingly 
dignity  to  interest  one's  self  in  agriculture  (at'h.  26 io),* 

1  The  text  of  >  S.  23  1 ;  is  very  doubtful ;  cp  Dr.  ad  Ux. 
»  The  meaning  of  Eccle*.  5o'<ei  is  obscure. 
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and  a  proverb-writer  points  out  the  superiority  of  the 
quiet  prosperity  of  the  husbtiidman  to  an  insecure 
diadem  (Prov.  27  -.13-37 r 

Not  unnaturally  it  is  the  life  of  harvest-time  that  has 

been  most  fully  preserved  to  us.  We  tan  see  the  men, 
especially  the  younger  men  (Ru.  2q),  cutting  the 
grain,  the  young  children  1  going  out  to  their  fathers 
(2  K.  4i*|  in  the  field,  the  jealousies  that  might  spring 
up  between  the  reapers  Mien.  37  7).  and  the  dangers  that 
young  men  and  maidens  might  be  exposed  to(Ku.  2q 
pcrh.  I  los.  9  if. ),  the  simple  fare  of  the  reapers  |  Ru.  '2  14), 
and  the  unrestrained  joviality  of  the  evening  meal  (Ru. 
87)  after  the  hot  day's  work  (a  K.  4  19),  the  poor  women 
anil  girls  gleaning  behind  the  reapers  and  usually  finding 
more  than  they  seem  sometimes  to  find  nowadays, 
beating  out  the  grain  (Ru.  2 17!  in  the  evening  and 
carrying  it  away  in  a  mantle  to  the  older  ones  at  home 
( Ru.  Sis),  not  only  the  lalxiurers  but  also  the  owners 
sleeping  by  the  corn  heaps  at  night  (Ku.  87).  so  that 
the  Tillages  would,  as  now  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  t« 
largely  emptied  of  inhabitants.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments could  be  drawn  on  for  further  illustrations. 

Such  a  mode  of  life  had  naturally  a  profound  effect 
on  the  popular  sentiment,  the  religious  conscience,  and, 

14.  Sentiment.       ,ime"  ,he  li,er,uy  thought  of  the 
wnenv.  .  am)  ,„  complete  our  survey  of 

the  subject,  a  few  words  must  be  said  here  on  these 

matters. 

That  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  was  regarded  as 
originating  in  the  earliest  ages  is  evident  from  Gen.  3 
and  4  ;  *  but  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  curse 
(317/.),  or  at  least  as  inferior  to  pastoral  life  (4?/.), 
while  at  other  times  nomadic  life  was  a  curse  (4i»), 
instead  of  being  a  natural  stage  (4»).  These  two 
sides  are  perhaps  reflected  in  the  glowing  descriptions 
in  which  certain  writers  delight  —e.g. ,  lit.  33  jB:  a  tilled 
land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil  (Dt.  87-9),  a  pasture  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ( Ezelc  2<>6).  This  land, 
which  is  lovingly  contrastitl  with  other  lauds  (Ezek. 
206  15),  was  felt  to  be  a  gift  of  Yahwe.  to  his 
people,  and  specially  under  his  watchful  care  (Dt. 
11  is).  The  agricultural  life  was.  therefore,  also  of  his 
appointment  (Gen.  3 13;  Ecclus.  7lJ  I«6]),  and  indeed 
lay  as  the  basis  of  his  Torah.  From  him  the  husband- 
man received  the  principles  of  his  practice  (Is.  28*6), 
as  also,  he  depended  absolutely  on  Yahwe  for  the  bringing 
into  operation  of  the  natural  forces  (  Dt.  1 1  14 1  without 
which  all  his  labour  would  be  in  vain  (:'.  17).  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  ground  of  special  security  (Dt  11 11).  for 
no  other  god  could  give  such  blessings  as  rain  ( |cr.  1  4  «), 
and  Yahwe  did  give  them  (Jer.  5»4)-  If  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  therefore,  it  was  because  Yahwe  had  with- 
held  them  (Am.  47).  and  this  was  because  of  his  people's 
sins  (Jer.  5»$).  which  also  brought  more  special  curses 
( 1)1.  28  38-40).  I'he  recognition  ol  Yahwe  had.  therefore, 
a  prominent  place  in  connection  with  the  stages  of 
agricultural  industry  (see  Feasts.  §  4).  the  success  of 
which  was  felt  to  dej>end  on  the  nation's  rendering  him 
in  general  loyal  olx-dience  (Dt.  11 8-17 1;  the  land  itself 
was  Yahwe"  s  ;  the  people  were  but  tenants  (Lev,  25*))  ; 
and  the  moving  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  though  not 
unknown,  was  a  great  wrong  ||oh2ta).  Some  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  agricultural  life  have  l>een  already 
sufficiently  touched  on.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
maxims  referred  to  were  widely  observed,  being  congruent 
with  the  better  spirit  of  the  people.  Thus  Amos  records 
it  as  an  outrage  on  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  common 
charity,  that  even  the  refuse  of  the  wheat  should  be  sold 
for  gain  (Am. 86)  Other  maxims,  again,  can  be  little 
trac  t!  in  practice. 

In  this  description  of  Hebrew  ideas  we  have  taken  no 
note  of  the  differences  between  earlier  and  later  times. 
Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets  have  been  the  main 

1  Several  children  mav  sometimes  now  be  seen  weighting  and 
driving  the  threshine-sledgc 
«  Cp  also  Gen.  1  »8/  and  WRS  KSV  yoj. 
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authority.     In  the  public  consciousness,  however,  there 

lived  on  much  of  the  old  Canaanilish  popular  belief,  in 

which  the  Di'dlim  hold   the  place  here  assigned  to 

Yahwe,  so  that.  t.g..  the  fertile  s(>ot  is  the  Baal's  plot  of 

land,  who  waters  it  from  unseen  sources,  underground  or 

in  the  heavens  (sec  BAAL,  §  1)—  a  mode  ol  expression 

that  lived  on  into  Mishna  limes,  although  its  original 

meaning  had  liecn  long  forgotten. 

The  influence  on  Hebrew  literature  was  very  deep. 

'I'he  most  cursory  reader 1  must  have  observed  how  much 

_  _  - ..  the   modes  of  expression  reflect  the 

16.  Literature.      ■         ,  , ,       ,,     ...  . 

agricultural  life.  Prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  an  ideal  future  abound  in  scenes  conceived  in 
agricultural  imagery. "  Great  joy  is  likened  to  the  joy 
of  harvest  I  Is.  U19/. ):  what  is  evanescent  is  like  chaff 
that  is  burned  up  or  blown  away  ;  something  unexpected 
is  like  cold  ( 1'r.  2,r>  13),  or  rain  |  IV.  26 1).  in  harvest — and 
so  on.  I.nck  of  space  prevents  proof  in  detail  of  how, 
on  the  one  hand,  figures  and  modes  of  speech  are  drawn 
from  all  the  operations  and  natural  phenomena  of  agri- 
culture, while,  on  the  other  liand.  every  conceivable 
subject  is  didactically  or  artistically  illustrated  by  ideas 
and  expressions  from  the  same  source.  It  is  a  natural 
carrying  forward  in  the  NT  of  this  mode  of  thought,  to 
find  Jesus  publishing  his  epoch-making  doctrines  of  the 
•  kingdom '  so  largely  through  the  help  of  the  same 
imagery.  No  doubt  the  commonest  general  expression 
is  •  kingdom  '  ;  but  even  this  often  becomes  a  vineyard, 
or  a  field,  or  a  tree,  or  n  seed  ;  and  it  is  extended  by 
sowing  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  The  whole  mode  of  thought  has  passed  over 
into  historical  C  hristianity,  and  thus  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  world. 

„  w,.4„j„„,  We  shall  now  in  closing  give  some 
16.  Historical  fragmentary  notes  towards  a  hlstoncai 

outline  of  the  subject. 

The  traditional  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
ancestors  of  Israel  in  the  earliest  times  introduces  agri- 
cultural activity  only  as  an  exceptional  incident.  Agri- 
culture must  lie  rudimentary  in  the  cose  of  a  nomadic 
people.  That  Canaan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  the 
most  part  well  under  cultivation. *  when  the  Israelites 
settled  in  the  highlands,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  'I'he 
EgyptiM  Mobar  found  a  garden  at  Joppa.4  and  of  the 
agricultural  produce  claimed  by  Tholmes  III.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rutennu  *  some  at  least  must  have  been 
grown  in  Palestine.  Israel  doubtless  learned  from  the 
Canoanite  not  only  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  81).  but  also 
the  more  peaceful  arts  of  tilling  the  soil,  which,  as  the 
narratives  of  Judges  and  Samuel  prove,  were  practised 
with  success,  while  it  is  even  stated  that  Solomon  sent 
to  Hiram  yearly  20,000  Kor  of  wheat  and  20,000 
Hath  of  oil' (1  K.  .On  [I5]  Var.  Bible).  Later.  E/ckiel 
(27  17  ;  sec  Comill)  tells  us  how  Judah  bartered  wheat 
with  Tyre.4  as  well  as  honey,  oil.  I«lm,  and  mb  (see 
PAWN  AC ) ;  which  illustrates  the  tradition  in  I  K.  2034 
(see  COT)  that  there  were  ba/aars  (see  TKAUE  ; 
STRANGER,  §  2|  for  Israclitish  merchants  in  Damascus, 
and  for  those  of  IXtmascus  in  Samaria.  It  is  strange, 
but  true,  that  in  the  very  period  to  which  this  last  notice 
refers,  there  arose  a  popular  reaction  against  the  precious 
legacies  of  Canaanitish  civilisation  (see  Rechaiutes). 
The  Assyrian  conquest  of  .Samaria  naturally  checked 
for  a  time  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (2  K.  17 «.  lions), 
the  colonists  introduced  by  Kargon  and  Asur-hani-pal 
being  imperfectly  adapted  to  their  new  home.  In  Jud.tra 
under  Gedaliah  the  Jew  s  '  gathered  wine  and  summer 

1  F.ven  of  the  English  version,  whi<  h  sometimes  hide*  *urh 
metaphors  as,  t.g.  ,  'ploughing  evil' — translated  'dcvi>ctti,' 
Prov,  li  14. 

*  .\m.»njr.;  Hov  Hs/l;/);  Mic.  4  4  ;  Jer.  31  tj  ;  Zcch. 
8  11 ;  Mai.  3  n. 

3  The  implements  found  at  Tell-el-Ilcsy  appear  to  carry  us 
hack  to  the  carlii-st  day*. 

4  Cp  A/'  ist  scr.,  -  113. 

*  Ibid,  sj  and  cp  llrugsch,  Fgy/I  under  tht  Pharaohs  ("91), 
p.  167. 

«  Cb  a  similar  relation  in  the  lime  of  Herod  (Acts  II  *.). 
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fruits  very  much  '  ( Jer .40 u).  anil  had  stores  of  wheat, 
barley,  oil.  and  honey,  carefully  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer  41  8).  In  Is.  41  mention  is  fur  the  first  time 
explicitly  made  of  a  threshing  instrument  with  teeth 
f  JVC'S  t  ;  but  whether  this  was  of  recent  introduction  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  On  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
power  the  old  relations  w  ith  l  yre  were  doubtless  renewed 
(KzraS?;  cp  Is.23i$i8k  The  imperial  tribute,  however, 
is  regarded  as  heavier  than  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  could  then  well  bear  (Neh.  5  3/  >.  This  tribute 
may  have  been  partly  in  money  (5  4),  but  also  apparently 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  produce  (Neh.  837.  rtiron)- 
In  Joel,  of  course,  there  is  a  description  of  agricultural 
distrevs.  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  agriculture 
was  in  general  receiving  full  attention.  In  Kccles  (2s/  ) 
there  is  acquaintance,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  agri- 
culture, with  several  artificial  contrivances.  To  go  into 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Mishna  is  beyond  the 


t  purpose. 

f  or  complete  bibliographies  see  the  larger  Cyclopedias, 
Hiblical  and  Classical.    Of  special  treatise*  may  be  mentioned 

that  in  vol.  21*  of  the  Thti.  of  Ugolinus ; 
17.  Literature,   of  special  articles,  on  atricutturt  in  general, 

in  Mod.  Palestine,  Anderlind,  //>/' I  9  iff.; 
Klein,  ib.  8100-115  »8t-ioi,  but  especially  457-8,;  1'ost, 
PEFQ,  180,1,  p.  110^!  ;  on  the  fJ.<ugh,  Schumacher,  /.DPI' VI 
157-ifys;  on  tH-Jtltt,  V.  C.  J.  Spurrell  in  Artkttvlog,  J<*trn.  49, 
no.  193,  18,3,  p.  uff.  and  Plate  I.,  fig.  1  ;  on  thn  thing  ilcdgt, 
Wetrsiem.  /.  /.  hknolofic,  187,,  jj.  370  ff.  ;  011  winiknvtng, 
Wet/stein  in  Del.  /*«.»  700/  !  °n  tint,  Wet/stein,  /Wl' 
14  t  ff.  ;  on  place  in  OT  Uttraturt,  O.  Cngewitter,  Pit  /ami 
n>irthi,-k4iftli<krn  Wide*  u.  HttafAtm  i.  ,i.  fott.  BH(h.  J. 
.-J /' (Konigsbg.,  1885);  on  laltr  usage,  Hermann  Vogelstein, 
Pit  L«*h.irtkKka/t  in  Ta/.tslina  z»r  /tit  dtr  M<„ km,.  I. 
(Kerlin.  1894),  a  dissertation  that  did  not  reach  the  writer  till 
this  article  had  been  vsnltcii.  H.  w.  H. 

AGRIPPA  UppinnA).  Acts  25/ T  See  Herouian 
Family.  7. 

AOUR  ("^JX;  so  Pcsh.;  iy^^J :  but  ©  and  Vg.. 
translating,  <poBrif)HTi  [BAX];  CoHgngmttis),  b. 
Jakch,  an  author  of  mora]  verses  (I'rov.  30 1(.  His 
name  is  variously  explained  as  'hireling'  of  wisdom 
(Bar  Bihluljand  •collector'  of  words  of  Torah  (Midr. 
SAj  m.-th  A'. .  par.  61.  Such  theories  assume  that  Solomon 
is  the  author  of  the  veiscs.  which  (s«-e  l'jmviCKBs  1  is 
impossible.  All  the  description  given  of  him  in  the 
heading  is  '  the  author  of  wise  poems*  (read,  not 
but  *x~7r.  w  ith  Out*.  Chcyne.  Bickcll).  Very  possibiy 
the  name  is  a  pseudonym.  The  poet  who  1  takes  up 
his  parable '  in  V.  5  expresses  sentiments  very  different 
from  those  of  Agur  ;  he  sseeks  to  counteract  the  bold 
and  scarcely  Israelitish  sentiments  of  his  predecessor. 

See  K*.,  Sa/om.  Stkri/ttn  350  ff. ;  Che.,  /«b  ami  Xoitmtm 
>*9ff.  /twisM  Krl.  t.i/t,  l-ert.  v.:  Smend,  AT  Rt/.-gruh. 
470/;  and,  with  caution,  Dillon,  Stf/titt  of  tkt  OT  ijt  ff. 
i(x)ff.    Cp  also  Pkovf.hu>  ;  Iiiiikl  ii.;  LBMVBI>  t.k.c 

AHAB  -NIX.  S  6S- 1  'father's  brother,"  cp  Ahiam 
and  the  Assvr.  woman's  name,  Ahat-abisu.  and  see  Wl 
/./.  [898.  Heft  1  ;  also  3Kf.[for  DNftN)  on  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Sifa  \/,<um.  As.  188:.  19  4^.1])  ••  (&XaaP 
[BAl.].  aan  [ A  once] .  Achat;  Assyr.  .IA,ibbn.\  Son 
Of  Oiiiri.  and  king  of  Israel  (875-853?  If.  Cp 
I  MRoNouxiV.  §  3a,  and  table  in  §  37).  The  im- 
portance of  this  king's  reign  is  shown  by  the  large 

.  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 

L  SOBTCsW.    To  obwjn  ft  m  idea  ^  pis  cnaraclcr- 

however.  is  not  easy,  the  Israelitish  traditions  being 
derived  from  two  very  different  sources,  in  one  of 
winch  the  main  interest  was  the  glorification  of  the 
prophe  ts,  while  the  other  was  coloured  by  patriotic  feel- 
ni;s.  anil  showed  a  strong  partiality  for  the  brave  and 
bold  king.  To  the  former  Ijelong  t  K.  17-15*  and  21  ;  to 
the  Litter,  chaps.  2"  and  'J2.1  Both  groups  of  narratives 
arc  very  old  ;  but  the  former  is  more  difficult  than  the 
latter  to  understand  historically.  In  chaps.  20  and  22  we 
1  Cp  N.'ldcke,  '  Verwandls. .haftsnamen  als  Personennamen ' 

in  KUmigktitfH  zttr  wgmtitbcktn  QmtmmHhgit  ( II '/h'M  >)  J07- 
*  See  Kracs.  *  8.  and  cp  Ki.  GYkA.  2  ,84-186  |KT.  2»i4-»i<l- 


seem  to  get  nearer  to  the  facts  of  history  than  in  chaps. 
17-19.  21  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
even  here  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  extracts  from  the 
royal  annals,  but  with  |»>pular  traditions  which  are 
liable  to  exaggeration,  especially  at  the  hands  of  well- 
meaning  interpolators.'  The  story  of  Ahab  in  his 
relation  to  Klijah  has  been  considered  elsewhere  (see 
ELIJAH,  §  1  ff.  ).  We  can  hardly  deny  that  the  writer 
exalts  the  prophet  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king.  Ahab 

.  ..  .,  was  not  an  irreligious  man,  but  his  interests 
2  Ahab b  ,  ... 

were  mainly  secular.  He  wished  to  see 
po  cy.  |srae|  fr<H.  an(i  prosperous,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  road  to  political  salvation  and  physical 
lay  through  the  isolation  of  his  [>eople  from  all 
unions.  The  most  pressing  danger  to  Israel 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  its  being  slowly  but  surely 
Aramaisetl,  which  would  involve  the  depression  and  per- 
haps the  ultimate  extinction  of  its  national  peculiarities. 
Both  under  Baasha  and  under  Omri.  districts  of  Israelitish 
territory  had  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, and  it  seemed  to  Ahab  to  lie  his  life's  work  to  guide 
himself,  not  by  the  requirements  of  Vahwe's  prophets, 
but  by  those  of  political  prudence.  Hence  he  not  only 
maintained  a  lit  111  hold  <.n  Moab.  but  also  made  himself 
indispensable  as  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Judah,  if  he  did 
not  even  become,  in  a  <|tialihcd  st-nsx-.  his  suzerain  (see 
Jriiosii APMAT.  1  i.  Besides  this,  he  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Kthboal,  king  of  Tyre  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13i), 
w  hose  daughter  Jezeliel  (Baalizebel  ?|  he  married.  The 
object  of  this  alliance  was  doubtless  the  improvement  of 
Israel's  commerce.  The  drawlnck  of  it  was  that  it 
required  on  Ahab's  part  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Tyrian  Baal1  (commonly  known  as  Melkart),  which 
was  the  more  offensive  because  the  contrast  between  the 
ctiltus  even  of  the  Canaanitish  Baalim  and  that  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  owing 
to  the  prophetic  reaction  against  the  earlier  fusion  of  wor- 
shijis.  Ahab  himself  had  no  thought  of  apostatising 
from  Yahwe,  nor  did  he  destroy  the  altars  of  Yahwe 
and  slay  his  prophets.  Indeed,  four  hundred  prophets 
of  Yahwe  are  said  to  have  prophesied  before  him  when 
he  set  out  on  his  fatal  journey  to  Kamath  Gilead.  Hi  , 
children,  too,  receive  the  significant  names  of  Athaliah. 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 

We  can  understand  Ahab's  point  of  view.  But  for 
its  moral  dangers,  we  might  call  it  thoroughly  juitiff 
able.  It  Mi  of  urgent  importance  to  recover  the 
lost  Israelitish  territory  and  to  secure  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  against  foreign  invasion.  If  Israel  were  al*sorbed 
by  Damascus,  what  would  become  of  the  worship  of 
Yahwe?  To  this  question  Klijah  would  have  given  the 
answer  which  Amos  (</:.,§  1 8 )  gave  after  him  :  '  Perish 
Israel,  rather  than  that  the  commandments  of  Yahwe 
should  be  dishonoured.'  Jezeliel's  judicial  murder  of 
Xahothand  Ahab's  lame  acquiescence  show  ed  Klijah  what 
might  In-  expected  from  the  continued  tombination  of 
two  heterogeneous  religions.  It  was  for  the  murder  of 
Naboth  that  Klijah  thieatcned  king  Ahab  with  death,3 

>  We  must  lx-gin,  however,  wilh  an  analysis  of  the  narratives. 
Van  Doorilinck  (71i.7*i  iSfys,  pp.  S76-584)  has  made  it  highly 
prol»able  that  the  narrative  of  the  sit  ^e  uf  Samaria  ainl  the  liattle 
of  Apliek  in  1  K.  'JO  has  received  many  inter(Hilations  lending  to 
nuiLe  lhe  deliveran*  e  of  the  Israelites  more  wonderful,  in  addition 
to  those  already  pointed  out  by  We.  (L'tl  ii%  /.),  and  Kue. 
(Am/.  I  as.  n.  10). 

*  Of  Rlnlalh,  the  female  eounterpart  of  liaal.  the  Hebrew 
tradition  makes  no  mention.  It  is  an  interpolator  who  has 
inioduced  into  I  K.  is  19  the  words  'and  the  prophets  of  the 
Ashcra,  400.'  which  are  wanting  in  the  MT  of  r.  33,  tbouRh 
supplied  in  eTM"  19*  omits  400  in  v.  »|  dp  WKS,  AW 
i9s>;  We.  CM  j5i  ;  KIo.  Sm.  AV.  367;  Ki.  in  Kau.  /tS\  Of 
course.  Ba;il;ith  may  have  had  her  niltus  by  the  side  of  |!aal, 
but  not  in  si„  h  a  way  as  to  strike  Isrjeluish  observers.  Nor 
could  either  Itaalatb  or  Astatte  (J«/tl«l's  f.ilher  had  been  a 
priest  of  Asiarte,  Jos.  r.  A/.  I  i3)  have  Urn  called  '  the  Asherah  ' 
by  a  ,  onti  mporary  writer. 

*  Note  ili.it  1  K.  2l  »./-36-in  which  (1)  the  whole  house  of 
Ahab  is  iltr.-aiened,  and  (3)  the  punishment  is  connected  wilh 
Ahab's  religious  policy— forms  no  ptctt  of  the  old  narrative  (see 
Ki.  in  Kau.  US). 
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and  it  was  probably  for  thus,  or  for  other 
moral  offences  of  Ahab  anil  the  partisans  of  Baal,  that 
the  uncourtly  prophet  Micaiah  '  never  prophesied  good 
concerning  Ahab,  but  evil   jiK,  '228). 

To  what  precise  period  of  Ahab  s  reign  his  encounters 
with  Elijah  belong,  we  are  not  told.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  to  which  years  the  events  recorded  in  l  K.  "20  are  to 
be  referred.  To  the  popular  traditions  further  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  (see  lsKAEI.,  HtvroRY  OK,  §  29). 


Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  thev  she 


of  Jczrecl).  Tv 


important  questions  arise  out  of  this 

r  njcord.     (1)  Did  Ahab  join  Bir'idri 

aI  vW»"  (Benhadad  I.)  of  Damascus  of  his 
Ahab  at     1  ■      ,         .  , 

_    .      .      own  accord,  jealousies  being  neutral- 

•  isexl    by  dread  of   a   common  foe? 

or  was  he  a  vassal  of  Bir'idri,  bound  to  accept  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  suzerain  and  to  support  it  with 
(or  at  any  rate  through)  his  warriors  on  the  field  of 
battle?  The  former  alternative  is  adopted  by  Kittel* 
and  M  Curdy  ;  the  latter  by  Wellhausen  and  Winckler. 
To  discuss  this  here  at  ienglh  is  impossible.  The 
remarks  of  Wellhausen  will  seem  to  most  students  very 
cogent.  '  If  feelings  of  hostility  existed  at  all  between 
Ahab  and  Benhahad.  then  Ahab  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  congratulate  himself  that  in  the  person  of  Shalma- 
II.  there  had  arisen  against  Bcnhadad  an  enemy 
would  be  able  to  keep  Mm  effectually  in  check. 
That  Shalmaneser  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself 
probably  did  not  at  that  time  occur  to  him  ;  but  if  it 
had,  he  would  still  have  chosen  the  remote  in  preference 
to  the  immediately  threatening  evil.  For  it  was  the 
political  existence  of  Israel  that  was  at  stake  in  the 
struggle  with  Damascus.' 5    Cp  Ben-IIADAD.  §  a. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  must  give  Wcll- 
hausen's  answer  to  the  second  question,  which  is  (a)  Are 
_  .  ..       the  events  related  in  1  K.20  '2'2,  with 
'  ,     8  .      the  exception  of  the  contest  for  Ramalh 
K    k         A  Gilcad,  tu       placed  before  or  after  the 
lJ?aOSHL  b*tUe  S'  K^ar  (854  B.C.)?    It  is.  no 
1     —    -     doubt,  highly  plausible  to  suppose  that 

'  Few  .1  sonirwhat  different  view,  see  CiKONOUiGV,  f  w>,  n.  1. 
1  Again*!  Kamph.'s  view,  lhal  Ahab  is  mentioned  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  Assyrian  *cribe  instead  of  Joram,  cp  Schr.  KGF  370, 

*  The  form  Sir'lai  may  he  illustrated  by  the  vocalisation 
htyr*  Awel,  tCh.  4  16,  which  Lag.  (Vthtn.  132)  thinks  may 
represent  the  original  pronunciation  rather  than  '•KTiT". 

*  Ki. ,  however,  after  adopting  this  view  of  the  course  of  events 
in  his  narrative,  turns  round,  and  with  some  hesitation  indicates 
his  preference  for  the  view  of  Kampb.  (( ' hrcn^la^ir  der  hrhr. 
Kin.  80),  held  also  formerly  by  We.,  according  to  which  the  As- 
syrian scribe  confounds  Ahab  with  his  son  Jehoram  {Hist.  'I  373). 
On  the  whole  question  rp  Schr.  KGF  3*^-37 »- 

»  Hut.<*>  ot.  So  the  conservative  critic  KOhler  {flit:.  Gtuh. 
8379).  On  the  other  side,  see  M 'Curdy,  Hut.  /'rv/A.  -l/o*. 
1  *772f. 

or 


us  Ahab's  belter 


side  ;  we  can  understand  from  them  that  to  such  a  king 
M  h  n»>eh  could  be  forgiven.  Our  remaining 
.  '  .  .  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  two  inscrip- 
P  n  lions  relative  to  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Ahab.  The  earliest  record  comes  from  Moab  {<}.>'.). 
King  Mesha  informs  us  in  his  famous  inscription  (/.  8) 
that  Moab  had  been  made  tributary  to  Israel  by  Omri, 
and  that  this  subjection  had  continued  '  during  Omri's 
davs  and  half  of  his  son's  days,  forty  years.'  after  which 
took  place  the  great  revolt  of  Moab.1  How  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  in  aK.li  84  need  not 
be  here  considered.  It  is.  at  any  rate,  clear  that  the  loss  of 
the  large  Moabttish  tribute,  and  of  the  contingent  which 
Moab  would  have  to  furnish  to  Israclitish  armies,  must 
have  been  felt  by  Ahab  severely.  The 
second  mention  of  this  king  occurs  in 
the  Monolith  Inscription  of  Shai.MA- 
NKskr  II.  (q.v.\  In  the  list  there 
given  of  the  allied  kings  of  Syria  whose  forces  were 
defeated  by  ShalmancM-r  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  I  near 
the  river  Orontesi  in  854  B.C.  occurs  the  name  of 
Ahahbu  Sir'lai.  which,  as  most  scholars  are  now  agreed, 
can  only  mean  Ahab*  of  Israel3  (or.  as  Hommel  thinks, 


Ahab  took  advantage  of  the  blow  dealt  to  the  power 
of  Damascus  at  Karkar  to  shake  off  the  suzerainty  of 
Benhadad  :  so  far,  at  least,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
follow  Wellhausen.  But  it  is  not  likely  that,  consider- 
ing the  threatening  attitude  of  Assyria.  Benhadad 
would  have  thought  it  prudent  to  fritter  away  his 
strength  on  those  '  furious  attacks '  on  Israel  to  w  hich 
Wellhausen  refers  ; 1  it  is  not  likely,  in  short,  that  the 
siege  of  Samaria  and  the  battle  of  Aphek  are  to 
be  placed  after  854  B.C.  It  may  l>c  asked,  if  they 
are  not  placed  thus,  where  are  we  to  find  room  for 
them  f  In  1  K.  '20  23-34.  Ahab  is  represented  as  gaming 
the  mastery  over  Benhadad,  who  has  to  make  most 
humiliating  concessions  to  him.  After  such  a  success, 
how  can  we  account  for  Ahab's  enforced  presence  at 
Karkar  as  vassal  of  Benhadad  ?  The  answer  is  that 
tr.nl. i. hi  selects  its  facts,  and  lhal  the  facts  which 
it  selects  it  idealises  as  an  artist  would  idealise  them. 
We  may  admit  that  Ahab.  in  his  obstinate  and  patriotic 
resistance  to  Damascus,  was  not  unvisitcd  by  gleams 
of  g<xKl  fortune;  but  the  fact,  which  tradition  itself 
that  he  was  once  actually  l>csicged  in  his 
cannot  have  stood  alone.  Of  Ahab's  other 
misfortunes  in  war  tradition  is  silent  ;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  power  which  was  too  strong  for  Omri 
was  at  last  ahlc  to  force  his  son  to  send  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  army  which  was  10  meet  Shalmaneser  ai 
Karkar. 

That  the  siege  of  Samaria,  at  any  rate,  was  before 
854  B.C.  is  rendered  probable  by  the  criticism  given 
elsewhere  (see  Jehoram,  i,  {5  a)  of  the  narrative  in 
2  K.  7.  In  particular,  the  kings  of  the  Hiltites  and  of 
Wttfri,  who  are  referred  to  in  :\  6,  are  just  those  with 
whom  Benhadad  would  have  to  deal  before  854  B.C.. 
while  Shalmaneser  was  still  occupied  at  a  distance. 

The  al»ve  solution  of  the  historical  problem  is  that 
of  Winckler,  which  unites  elements  of  Wellhausen' s 
view  and  of  that  of  Kittel. 

The  last-named  critic  deserves  credit  for  an  ingenious  explana- 
tion (Gftik.'lixi)  of  the  magnanimity  attributed  to  Ahab  in 
1  K. 'JO  31-14.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  lo  Kittel, 
Ahab  sent  forces  to  Karkar  of  hi*  own  accord,  no!  as  a  vassal  of 
Bcnliadad.  This  enables  him  to  suggest  lliat  the  king  of  Israel 
may  have  spared  his  rival's  life  in  order  to  enlist  him  in  a 
coalition  against  Assyria,  the  idea  of  which  (according  to  this 
hypothesis)  was  Ahab's.  It  must  be  confessed',  however,  thai 
this  siew  ascribes  more  foresight  to  Ahab  than,  according  to 
Amos  (f.r.,  %  5),  was  possessed  ny  the  Israelites  even  at  a  later 
day,  and  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  our 
traditions,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Karkar. 

We  may  regard  it,  then,  as  highly  probable  that  the 
battle  of  Karkar  was  fought  at  some  time  in  the  '  three  |  ?) 
years  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel '  mentioned 
in  1  K.  Tl  u 

The  numbers  of  the  force  assigned  by  Shalmaneser 
in  his  inscription  to  Ahab  (2000  chariots.  10,000  men), 
as  compared  with  those  assigned  to 
other  kings."  deserve  attention.  It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  as  Winckler  suggests,  that 
contingents  from  Judah  and  Moab  were  reckoned 
among  the  warriors  of  Ahab.5  This  does  not,  however, 
greatly  diminish  the  significance  of  the  numbers.  After 
all.  the  men  of  Judah  were  southern  Israelites.  Even 
if  Moabitish  warriors  were  untrustworthy  against  a  foe 
such  as  Benhadad.  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
men  of  Judah  would  sooner  see  Israel  frw  from  Benhadad 
than  swallowed  up  by  its  deadly  foe.  Ahab  was 
certainly  no  contemptible  antagonist  in 
1,  ,peet  to  the  miiMi-  t  ai  watt ;  1 1  he 
could  bring  into  the  field.  He  himself,  like  David 
(2S.  I83).  was  "worth  ten  thousand,'  and  the  dread 
with  which  he  inspired  the  Syrians  is  strikingly  shown 
iu  the  account  of  his  last  campaign.     We  read  thai 

1  I JG  50 ;  md  and  3rd  ed.  p.  71. 

*  Itit'idri  (Itcnhadad)  has   t    o  chariots,  13 
ao.ooo  men  (Schroder,  COT  1  i8/>). 

*  That   Jehoshaphat's   military  support  of  Ahab 
altogether  voluntary  is  surmised  by  We.  and  positively  asserted 

That  it  only  began  at  the  expedition  to 


7.  Ahab'e  army. 


8. 


by  Wi.    That  it  only  began  at 
Gilcad  it  too  hastily  supposed  by  Ki.  {GescA. '.'  233  JET,  '-'272]). 
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Bcnhadad  charged  the  captains  of  his  chariots  to  '  fight 
neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king 
of  Israel,'  and  that  when  they  thought  they  had  found 
him  they  'surrounded  him  (<5)  to  light  again*!  him' 
(l  K.2231/! ).  It  was  not,  however,  by  a  device  of 
human  craft  that  the  great  warrior  was  to  die.  A  chance 
shot  from  a  bow  pierced  Ahab's  armour.  The  grievous 
wound  prompted  the  wish  to  withdraw  ;  but  for  the 
king  in  his  disguise  (v.  y>)  withdrawal  was  impossible, 
for  the  battle  became  hot  and  the  warriors  pressed  on 
from  behind.  The  dying  king  stood  the  whole  day 
through,  upright  and  armed  as  he  was,  in  his  chariot. 
At  sunset  he  died,  and  when  the  news  spread  '  The  king 
is  dead  '  (2  K.  2"2  ©).  the  wliolc  Israelitish  army 
melted  away.  In  Micaiah's  language,  it  became  '  scat- 
tered abroad,  as  sheep  thai  had  no  shepherd  '(iK.  22 17 ). 
The  dead  body  of  the  king  was  carried  to  Samaria  and 
buried  there,1 

A  brief  reference  is  made  in  iK.  22  39  to  Ahab's 
luxury,  which  confirms  the  reading  of  €>A  in  Jer.  22 13: 
•  Art  thou  a  true  king  because  thou  viest  with  Ahab  ? ' 
(«>  kjBtafi  f A],  rr  oxaf  [BMQ],  K<ip*i  [Q"»],  MT 
rata),  an  indignant  protest  addressed  by  Jeremiah  to 
Jehoiachm  (so  Cornill  in  SPOT,  who  enters  into  the 
text-critical  points  more  thoroughly  than  (iiesebrecht). 

2.  (A.x»a/i  IttCAy),  perhaps  the  most  correct  form  ; 
see  Names,  §65.  In  Jer.  29  2j  ana  is  clearly  a  scribe's 
error  ;  Eastern  MSS  have  a  A'r  ;k-h  )  Son  of  KoLaiah 
and  fellow -exile  of  Jchotachin  (Jer.  29ai  /. ).  He  and 
another  exile  (Zcdekiah)  fed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews 
with  false  hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  They  were 
denounce  d  by  Jeremiah,  who  predicted  for  them  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  We 
learn  more  about  them  from  the  writer  (probably  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah)  who  inserted  If.  nb- 
31a.  It  was  in  his  lime,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  Ahab  and  Kolaiah  had  suffered  the  cruel  punish', 
ment  of  being  burned  alive  |cp  Siulmugina's  fate.  A7"> 
l77k  Therefore,  he  makes  Jeremiah  refer  to  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  accuse  the  false  prophets  of  having 
led  a  profligate  life,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
which  underlies  ( icn.  38  ?4  :  Lev.  20 14  21 9.  (  p  (  ornill, 
Jtrtmtak  IS flor.  Heb.  text).  T.  K.  c. 

AHARAH  (HTPW  [Bit]),  or  Ahrah  (mn«  [Ginsb.]). 
third  son  or  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  /*).  iCh.8>t.  Sec 

AltlKAM. 

AHARHEL  (^TIX  ;  AAeA<pOY  PHvaB  [BA], 
apaih1  AAeA<tK>Y  PHX&B  [L];  ahakehel),  a  name 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  genealogy  of  Jl'DAiqt  <"h.  4  3+). 

AHASAI,  or  rather  as  RV,  Ah/.ai  ('UIN  ;  in  some 
MSS  and  edd.  a  sliortcned  form  of  Ahaxiah  : 

om.  BA.  A2&XIOY  [»"*mt Ml  ZAKXioy  [L]).  a  priest- 
ly name  in  a  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ( see  K/K  A,  ii. 
§§  5  M   «5  [*]*)>  Nch-  H'3t=l<  h.  9wf  Jah/k.kah 

(rnjrv  ;  leAmoY  ['*].  iczpioy  [A].  czepA  LLD-  whldl 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Jahzeiah  (sec  Jahaziah). 

AHASBAI  ('3prtK).  a  S.  23 34.    See  Eliphei.kt.  2. 

AHASTJERU8  (tTVrtCTIN  ;  in  Kt.  of  Esth.  lOt.  the 
edd..  following  the  Palestinian  reading,  have  C4"C,n{<) 
l.  An  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  in  MT  in  Ezra  46  and 
Dan.  9 1  ;  and  in  Esther  he  is  one  of  the  leading  dramatis 

In  MT  of  Esther  he  i*  mentioned  in  1 1/9/  i<;*/*  to2  t'  u* 
■6«tt  3io/f      4eTs**>  7*5  v*\  »tt*«oja*I*i*>'  The 

readtnjrs  of  0  are  :  Krr»4  6,  a<70ifpov  [111,  atrvovq.  [A3,  aa<nn). 

1  In  t3ji,  the  Wf>rd*  'They  washed  hi*  chariot  ill  the  pool  of 
Samaria  and  the  dogs  liclced  his  blo"«V  etc.,  are  an  interpolation 
intemjed  to  explain  how  the  dogs  eoukl  UcV  Ahab'i  hhxxi  (which 
muu  hav*  heen  dried  up  in  the  long  journey  from  Ram.ih)and 
•o  fulfil  the  prediction  of  21  to.  But  this  was  to  happen  at 
Jezrrrl,  not  at  Saniaria  (We,  CM  yfn\ 

1  The  asterisk*  (*)  indicate  that  tpBAC  omits  the  proper  name, 
•♦nth  i»  ,.jmelimes  inserted  by  *rc  a  n*.     The  double-<ia«er«(J) 


AHASUERUS 

[L] :  Don.  S>  i,  acwynv  [Theod.].  but  (>,'(w  (Br,  i.r.,  th«  LXX  ; 
also  Syr.  mu-j ;  in  Either  noavupov  [a  lent  of  &> ,  on  whiih  see 
below],  but  a^raftpfot.  [0  text  of  *V-  and  4*n«»),  -f'f.  IB'^d- 
once),  aTopctpfif  [A*  once],  afiapitpiit  [A  thrice]. 

In  Ezra  4  6,  where  he  is  a  king  of  l'ersia  whose 
reign  fell  between  that  of  Koresh  (Cyrus)  and  that 
of  Artahsasta  (Artaxerxcs  (.ongimanus).  he  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  king  called  h'kikayarskd  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  (Persep.,  Elvend.  Van),  cmrrn  in 
an  Aramaic  inscription  [481  B.C.  1  from  Egypt  {C/S 
ii.  1  ««),  and  Z^fnt  by  the  Greeks  icp  above,  readings 
of  Dan.  9i).  This  name,  which  to  Semites  presented 
difficulties  of  pronunciation,  was  distorted  likewise 
by  the  Babylonians  in  a  variety  of  ways.  As  Prof. 
Iiezold  has  informed  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
we  find  on  Babylonian  tablets  not  only  such  forms  as 
KMi'hitirthu,  Akhskiyar'ku,  .-Itk.ishianhi ,  Akktsktirsku, 
but  also  AJthskivaiihjrshu,  Akhskutoarski .  and  Akkski- 
uwitku,  with  the  substitution  of  w  for/,  as  in  pmcna1 
In  other  cases  also  the  OT  uses  to  represent  the 

Persian  kkik,  at  the  beginning  of  words.  The  inser- 
tion of before  the  final  >k  rendered  the  pronunciation 
easier  to  the  Hebrews;  but  wlvether  the  vowel  was 
contained  in  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  texts  we 
cannot  determine.' 

The  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  a  king  of 
Persia  and  Media  (I318/. ),  whose  kingdom  extends 
from  India  to  Ethiopia  and  consists  of  127  satrapies 
(1  1  89  9.»o).  He  has  his  capital  at  Shushan  in  Elam. 
He  is  fond  of  splendour  and  display,  entertaining 
his  nobles  and  princes  for  180  days,  and  afterwards 

the  people  of  his  capital  for  seven  six)  days 

(I  3-8).  He  keeps  an  extensive  harem  (2314  /. ),  his 
wives  being  chosen  from  among  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  of  the  empire  (22-413-14).  As  a  ruler  he 
is  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  (38-m,  and  f>a.<sim\.  All 
this  agrees  well  enough  with  what  is  related  of  Xerxes 
by  classical  authors,  according  to  whom  he  was  an 
effeminate  and  extravagant,  cruel  and  capricious  des)X)t 
(see  Esther.  §  i).  This  is  the  prince,  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Yishtaspa),  whom  lite  author  of  Esther 
seems  to  hav  e  had  in  mind.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
to  show ,  from  the  chronological  data  which  he  gives,  that 
he  knew  the  history  of  Xerxes  accurately.  He  tells  us 
that  Esther  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  tenth  month 
of  the  seventh  year  of  Ahasuerus  |2i6  /. ),  after  having 
spent  twelve  months  in  the  '  house  of  the  women ' 
<  2 1  j  r-  The  command  to  assemble  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  in  his  palace  (2 1-4)  must,  therefore,  have  been 
promulgated  in  his  sixth  year.  But.  in  what  is  usually 
reckoned  as  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign— viz.  480  R.C.— 
he  was  still  in  (ireece.  He  could  not,  therefore,  issue  a 
decree  from  Shushan  till  the  following  year.  This  can 
be  regarded  as  the  sixth  of  his  reign  only  by  not  counting 
the  year  of  his  accession,  and  taking  484  as  the  first  of 
his  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Persians  may 
'  have  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians  the  practice  (see 
CHRONOLOGY,  §  9!  of  reckoning  the  whole  of  the  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  change  of  ruler  occurred,  to 
the  late  king  ;  bill  it  is  not  known  as  a  fact.  In  this 
uncertainty  we  shall  do  well  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  Esther  has  arbitrarily  assumed  his  chronological  data, 
and  that  his  occasional  coincidences  with  history  are 
accidental  merely. 

2.  Eor  the  Ahasuerus  who  is  called  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede  in  Dan.  9t.  see  DAKlt'S.  1. 

3.  Tobias  heard  (Tob.  Hist)  of  'be  destruction  of 
Nineveh  by  '  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus'  (so  RV. 
AV  Asm: Kill's  :  aainjpot  [B].  cntiti'.  \ti  '].  aoo\:  [A], 
but  '  Achiacharus,  king  of  Media'  [«•],  cp  ACH1A- 

CIIARUS,  2).     Sec  TOHIT,  B<x>K  OP. 

C.  P.  T.-W.  H.  K. 

I  Cp  Strasimaier,  Ailft  du  Viifr  im'lft  titi  trirntatiitu, 
sect.  stm.  t8  /.  fnr  a  form  corre^pemdint;  to  e'ncr.K  (Ahsha- 
warsh  T)  found  on  Babylonian  contract  tablets. 

«  See  further  Ik-san,  Damtl  14},  where  AhaSyarl  or 
Ahsayar?  is  proposed  a,  the  ordinal  Jewish  form. 
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AHAVA  (Ninx).  a  place  (Kzra8iS;  cyeiM  [B], 
Cyei  [AL])  or,  as  in  the  parallel  i  Ksd.  841  (Tiikkas; 
DHL  b;  Qtpar.  accus.  [A];  1  1  ,\  (  L]l  and  Kzra  831  ji 
(eore  [B].  Aoye  [B»A;  in  r.  31  sup.  ras.],  aaoyaO 
(L]l  =  t  Km!.  8  $0  ( '  for  the  young  men.'  Ton  ?<a»i<r*otf 
[HAL],  i.e..  apparently  cnn2  for  m.-m  mj)  &01  (Them*, 
0€pA  [BA],  eeiA  (L]  l,a  river,  near  which  Kzra  assembled 
his  caravan  before  its  departure  for  Jerusalem.  The 
site  and  the  river  remain  unidentified.  We  know  that 
both  were  in  the  Kuphratcs  basin,  and  that  CASIPHIA 
(g.v.:  cp.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5  a  ;  sec  Be-Rys.  JStra,  ad  /nr.) 
was  not  very  far  off.  The  form  Theras  (see  above) 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  trrtKl  for  ion*,  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSN  for  m.ia  in  Kzra 8. 

AHAZ  (Tn^jt.  a  shortened  form  of  JKMOAHAX,  the 
Jauha/i  of  the  inscriptions:  see  Kit  2ioi.     1.  (axaz 
L  Syro-Ephnim-  [BKAQI'L],  see  also  below,  §  4 
itiah  war         eBd'  •,<>s  KX^-  Ac«AJ  p,  g.  and 
1U8Q  war.        Mt.l,AV]  i  Son  of  Jotham  and 

eleventh  king  of  Judah  (733?-7ai.  cp  CHRONOLOGY, 
8  34  ff-  and  table  in  §  37).  He  was  young,  perhaps 
only  twenty  years  of  age  1  |  a  K.  16» ).  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  appears  already  to  have  struck  keen 
observers  such  as  Isaiah  bya  want  of  manliness  which  was 
quite  consistent  with  tyranny  (Is.  Sim).  The  event 
seems  to  have  lieen  regarded  by  Rezin  (or  rather  Rezon) 
of  Damascus  as  favourable  to  his  plan  for  uniting  Syria 
and  Palestine  in  a  league  against  Assyria.  Pekah,  who 
had  just  become  king  of  Israel  by  rebellion  and 
assassination,  was  only  too  glad  t"  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Rezin.  who  alone  could  defend  him  from 
Tiglath-pileser  s  wrath  at  the  murder  of  an  Assyrian 
vassal.  Kezm  and  Pekah,  therefore,  marched  southward, 
•  -lieing  safe  for  the  moment  from  an  Assyrian  invasion 
—  with  the  object  of  forcing  Judah  to  join  their  league 
(aK.  I65;  Is.  cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  11).    They  could 

!<fl  no  confidence,  however,  in  any  promise  which  they 
iiiicht  extort  from  Aha/.  For  Aha?,  who,  unlike  Re/in, 
had  no  personal  motive  for  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
truth,  was  conscious  of  the  danger  of  provoking  Assyria. 
Let  us,  then,  said  Re/in  and  Pekah,  place  a  creature 
of  our  own.  who  can  be  trusted  to  serve  us,  on  Hie 
throne  of  Judah  { Is.  76).  Their  nominee  is  called  ten- 
Ti'.hel  (see  TABCKL.  I ).  whom  the  language  ascribed  to 
the  allies  hardly  allows  us  to  identify  with  Rezin. *  He 
was  probably  one  of  Rezin  s  courtiers,  and  thus  (what  a 
disgrace  to  Judah!)  a  mere  Syrian  governor  with  the 
title  of  king.  The  attempt  to  take  Jerusalem  was  a 
failure.  The  fortress  proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  to  have  prolonged  the  siege,  in  view  of  the 
provocation  given  to  Assyria  and  the  terrible  prompt- 
ness of  Assyrian  vengeance,  w  ould  have  Irccn  imprudent. 
Ahaz.  too,  in  his  alarm  (which  was  fully  shared  by  the 
citizens),*  had  already  made  this  vengeance  doubly 
certain  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Tiglath-pileser  w  ith 
the  message.  '  I  am  thy  slave  and  thy  son  :  come  up  and 
deliver  me'  (a  K.  I67  ;  this  verse  should  be  read  im- 
mediately after  v.  5).* 

1  In  j  Ch.  2H  1  some  MSS  of  <!»  and  Prsh.  trail  'twenty- 
five  '  fur  'twenty.'  This  is  more  natural,  in  view  of  the  age 
assigned  to  Hc/ekiah  at  his  accession.  The  '  live  '  may,  however, 
have  crept  in  from  -J7  1      1.    1P1  o  reads  '  twenty.' 

*  Wi.  A  T  I 73-75;  cp,  however,  Iskai  i  ,  llivr.  of, 
I  J». 

3  See  Is.  7a  «'...  The  latter  passage  is  partly  corrupt  ;  hut 
it  U  clear,  at  least,  that  the  people  of  Ju.lah  are  reproved  for 
distrusting  Yahwc's  power  to  iair  his  people,  and  '  desponding  * 
because  of  '  Ke/in  ami  IwjnKcmaliah.'  Tlie  waters  of  Miilnan  ' 
are  a  symbol  of  Yahwe  (cp  IV  4»l  4 ;  I-  :  :l  See  Che. 
'  Isaiah  '  (,VA'i  >T\  The  interpretation  of  ©,  wlii,  h  paraphrases 
7M  C^crp  (AV  and  KV,  ungrammatically,  'rejoice  in")  by 
6i>vA«r*at  i\ttr  0a<riA«'a.  is  certainly  wrong,  though  supi*>rted 
by  s.m.e  eminent  names  (dev,  F.w.,  Kue.,  M.),  for  it  isopposed 
to  K'iSo.  Kvcn  were  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
large  party  in  the  capital  favourahle  to  Ki  /in  anil  IVlah  rnore 
plausif>lc  than  it  is,  it  would  still  tie  unwise  to  hasc  the  sup- 
position .111  a  |us<ig.-  s,  ,  strangely  expressed  and  of  such  question- 
able  accuracy  as  I, 

*  If  the  statement  of  the  compiler  in  jK.Wj  that  Ahaz 


3.  Iaaiaha 
advice. 


3.  Ahaz's  policy. 


One  man,  Isaiah  ben  Amoz,  had  kept  his  head  cool 
amid  this  excitement.  He  assured  Ahaz  on  the 
authority  of  the  ( »od  of  prophecy  that 
the  attempt  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  would 
Ijc  abortive  and  that  Damascus  and 
Samaria  themselves  would  almost  immediately  become 
a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  soldiery  (Is.  7 4-9  168 1-4  1 7 
1-11).  He  bade  Ahaz  be  wary  and  preserve  his  composure 
(Ej"C-H  "w^.l) — -to  lake  no  rash  step,  but  quietly  perform 
his  regal  duties,  trusting  in  Yahwe.  When  the 
news  came  that  Ahaz  had  hurriedly  offered  himself  as 
a  humble  vassal  to  Assyria  in  return  for  protection 
from  Rezin.  Isaiah  changed  his  tone.  He  declared 
that  Judah  itself,  having  despised  the  one  means  of 
safety  (faith  in  Yahwe  and  obedience  to  his  commands), 
could  not  escape  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians  Under  a  variety  of  figures  he  described  the 
havoc  which  those  dreaded  warriors  would  produce  in 
Judah — a  description  to  which  a  much  later  writer  has 
added  some  touches  of  his  own  (it.  31-35  >  -scc  SBOT% 
Was  Ahaz  right  or  wrong  in  seeking  the  protection 
of  Assyria  ?  Slade  has  remarked  that  '  he  acted  as  any 
other  king  would  have  acted  in  his 
position.''  Or.  the  other  hand, 
Robertson  Smith  thought  that  'the  advice  of  Isaiah 
displayed  no  less  political  sagacity  than  elevation  of 
faith.-  '  If  Ahaz  had  not  called  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath- 
pilcscr,  his  own  interests  Would  soon  have  compelled 
the  Assynan  i>  strike  at  Damascus;  and  so,  if  the 
Jud.ean  king  had  had  faith  to  nccept  the  prophet's 
assurance  that  the  immediate  danger  could  not  prove 
fatal,  he  would  have  reaped  all  the  advaiiUigcs  of  the 
Assyrian  alliance  without  finding  himself  in  the  perilous 
position  of  a  vassal  to  the  roblx-r  empire  As  yet  the 
schemes  of  Assyria  hardly  reached  as  far  as  Southern 
Palestine.'*  There  is  some  force  in  this  The  sending 
of  tribute  to  Assyria  was  justifiable  only  as  a  last 
resource.  To  take  such  a  step  prematurely  would 
show  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class, 
which  would  suffer  from  Assyrian  exactions  severely. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plans  of  Assyria 
were  as  narrowly  limited  as  is  supposed.  Tiglalh-pilcscT 
did  not,  even  after  receiving  the  petition  of  Ahaz,  attack 
Damascus  instantly.  First  of  all  he  invaded  Philistia  and 
Northern  Arabia. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  important 
chapter  of  Isaiah  which  describes  the  great  etic  unler 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  (Mr  IsAIAH,  1.  t»  2  /). 
Sulhcc  it  to  say  that  we  misunderstand  Isaiah  if 
we  connect  his  threat  of  captivity  in  chap.  7  f.  too  closely 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  Ahaz.  It  was  not  the  foreign 
policy  but  the  moral  weakness  of  Ahaz  and  his  nobles 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  drawn  forth  this  threat 
from  Isaiah  (Is.  58-i6).  Nor  can  we  venture  to  doubt 
that,  if  Ahaz  had  satisfied  the  moral  standards  of  Isaiah, 
this  would  have  had  some  effect  on  the  prophet's  picture 
of  the  future,  '  Visions'  and  '  tidings'  of  men  of  (Jod 
such  as  Isaiah  are  not  merely  political  forecasts  :  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  moral  and  mental  state  both  of 
him  w  ho  speaks  and  of  those  w  ho  hear. 

It  is  not  to  Isaiah  or  to  a  disciple  of  Isaiah,  but  to 
the  royal  annalist,  that  we  owe  the  notice  that  the 
tribute  of  Ahaz  was  derived  from 
the  treasury  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  temple,  and  that  Ahaz  did  not  spare  even  the  sat  ml 
furniture  ( a  K.  168  17 \  *  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  sent  the  brazen  oxen  on  which  the 
brazen  'sea'  had  hitherto  rested  (they  were  copies  of 
Hahylonian  sacred  objects,  and  properly  symbolised 
Marduk)  to  Tiglath-pileser,  or  whether  he  melted  them 

offered  up  his  son  (45'-  and  Symtn.  say  'his  sons,'  with 
3  Ch.  -S  0  is  correct,  we  may  perhaps  assi^o  the  feaiful  act  to 
this  peric  " 
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down  for  himself.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  this  time,  apparently,  the  tribute  for  Assyria 
was  provide*!  without  any  increase  in  the  taxation. 
\s,uah.  we  may  suppose,  would  have  approved  of  this. 

Isaiah's  forecasts  were  verified,  not.  indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  as  much  modern  speculation  about  the  prophetic 
books  demands,  but  as  far  as  his  own  generation  required. 
Damascus  fell  in  732  ;  Samaria  had  a  breathing  time 
till  73,2  ;  and,  according  to  Sennacherib,  there  was  a 
partial  captivity  of  Judah  in  the  next  reign.  It  was  after 
the  first  of  these  events  that  Aha*  first  came  in  contact 
with  an  Assyrian  king.  In  734  the  name  of  Jauhaza  of 
Judah  occurs  among  the  names  of  the  kings  who  had 
paid  tribute  to  Tig!  ath-pilescr  ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  lie  paid  it  in  person.  It  was  in  732, 
after  the  fall  of  Damascus,  that  lie  paid  homage  in  person 
to  Ins  suzerain.  On  this  occasion  he  1  saw  the  altar  that 
wns  at  Damascus  ( 2  K.  16 1<->.  and,  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
liked  it  better  than  the  bronze  altar  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  at  Jerusalem  for  burnt  offerings.  It  was 
probably  an  Assyrian  altar,  for  the  Assyrians  on 
principle  introduced  their  own  cultus  into  conquered 
cities.  So  Aha*  sent  a  model  of  the  altar  to  the  chief 
priest  Uriah  |cp  Is.  Si),  who  at  once  made  .in  altar 
upon  tiie  pattern,  and  transferred  the  old  altar  to  a  new- 
position.  This  was.  doubtless,  against  the  will  of  Isaiah, 
who  in  his  earliest  extant  prophecy  so  strongly  denounces 
the  love  of  foreign  fashions.  Possibly  at  the  same 
time  Ah:u  borrowed  the  sun-dial  (if  KV  rightly  para- 
phrast-s  the  expression,  'the  steps  of  Ahaz'  ;  see.  how- 
ever. Dial).  Sat  is  it  likely  that  Ahaz  paused  here.1 
A  suggestive  allusion  to  the  addiction  of  Ahaz  to  foreign 
Worship  is  traceable  in  2  K.  23  u;  but  there  is  a  textual 
difficulty  in  the  passage  (sec  Kamphausen's  note  in  Kau. 

//>!.* 

The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  inglorious,  but  on  the  whole 
peaceful.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Judah  when  Kezin.  on  the  accession  of  Ahaz.  attacked 
and  enpturc-d  l  .lath  (on  the  Arabian  Gulf),  and  restored 
it  to  us  former  possessors,  the  Edoniites  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  Aliaz's  reign  Isaiah  was  able  to  contrast  the 
peace  enjoyed  by  "the  poor  of  Yah  we' s  people'  with 
tlx-  chasttM-ment  inflicted  by  Assyria  on  the  rcsthss 
Philistines.3 

Other  reading  of  0  art :  ajar  (R  often,  A"1*1  fc»W»t  once, 
A  oner,  O*  once),  -\<J«s  |A  twice],  a\a&  [A,  i  Ch.  Is].  In  |er. 
82  !!«■•«'  Ahaz  •  take-  the  place  of  the  true  readily  ■  Ah'al. ' 
of  <»  »  <Mre  AllAH,  I  |en«l|). 

7.  (»<•«£  |A1  ;  acaf  (I. It.  a  descendant  of  Saul  ;  i  Ch.  K  t</ 
(Com  y4i  (om.  KV  MT  45"  *  ;  Mil  correctly  inserted  by  4>L 

rW>,  V42  Ux^lUI).    See  Bknjahis.  f  9  u,  (J. 

T.  K.  C— W.  E.  A. 

AHAZIAH  ( WTOc,  H'TnX.  •  he  whom  Yahwe  sup- 
ports';  oxoz.eliAC  [BAL]  ;  for  other  readings  see 
end  of  no.  a).  [,  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  king  of  Israel  (853-851  ?  B.C.  Cp  Chki  >no|.<kjv, 
§  28  and  table  in  §  37).  A  poor  successor  to 
the  heroic  Ahab.  Once  more  Israel  must  have  Ix-cn 
dependent  on  Damascus,  while  Moati  (see  AHAB,  g  2) 
continued  to  enjoy  its  recoviTed  independence.  The 
single  political  action  reported  of  him  is  his  offer  to 
Ji.h<ishai'Hat  (q.v. ,  1)  to  join  in  a  trading  ex- 
pedition to  Ophir  (1  K.  '22 50).  The  close  of  his  life 
is  described  in  a  prophetic  legend  of  very  late  origin 
(see  Elijah.  %  3).  He  fell  through  the  lattice  of  an 
upper  room  in  his  palace  in  Samaria,  and  though  he 
lingered  on  a  sick-bed  for  some  time,  did  not  recover. 
TV  story  (2K.I  *-i7)  is  a  painful  one.  and  was  used  by 
Jesus  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  unchastened 
zeal  of  his  disciples  and  the  true  evangelical  spirit  (  Lk.  9 
54-56).  The  one  probably  historical  clement  is  the 
consultation  by  Ahaziah  of  the  oracle  of  Bnal-zebub  of 
Ekron.     To  most  of  Ahaziah's  contemporaries  his 

J  Schr.  COT  I  »49  355:  Wl  OB  A  134. 

S  For  Cyt^  read  CTK1: ;  cp  the  Kre.  Q-or-io  for  CSr>*v 

>  The  heading  of  Is.  14iS-jj  is  probably  correcl.    See  Che. 

/«/>  //.  So/. :  but  cp  fhtrnttdke 
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action  would  have  seemed  quite  natural 1  (cp  2  K.  5 

a.  Son  of  Jehoram  (or  Joram)  and  Ahab's  daughter 
Athaluih.  king  of  Judah  (843-842?  B.C.  Cp  Chkono- 
LOGY.  §  28  ami  table  in  8  37).  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  ascender)  the  throne,'-'  and  only  one  event 
in  his  brief  reign  has  been  recorded — the  part  which 
he  took  with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  a  campaign 
against  Hazael  of  Damascus.  The  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  laid  siege  to  Kamah  in  Gilead  ithe 
place  before  which  Ahab  lost  his  life  in  battle) 
which  was  still  held  by  the  Arama-ans.  Jehoram 
withdrew  wounded  Ahaziah  also  went  to  his  home, 
but  afterwards  visited  his  sick  kinsman  at  Jezreel. 
During  this  visit  JEHU  (f.fl)  revolted,  and  the  two 
kings  (equally  obnoxious  to  Jehu)  went  forth  in  their 
chariots  to  meet  him.  Ahaziah  saw  his  uncle  Jehoram 
pierced  by  an  arrow  ,  and  took  to  flight  As  he  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Bk ril-HACCAX  {q.v.:  2  K.  9/7,  ©) 
Jehu  .lashed  after  him  with  the  cry.  •  Him  too.'  At 
the  ascent  of  Gur  by  I  Meant,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
he  too  was  struck  by  an  arrow  .  Thereupon  he  turned 
his  horse  northwest,  anil  reached  Megiddo,  but  died 
there  of  his  wound  He  was  buried  in  the  royal 
cemetery  at  Jerusalem.  The  conflicting  account  in 
a  Ch.  229.  from  whatever  late  source  derived,  is  of 
no  historical  value 

(Other  reading—  a  K.  11  29  i>ii  r  >  1  [Bl:  a  K.  U  13  itutit 
|H],  00,'...  [A|,  I.  om.  ;  iCh.-tn  osV.a[HI.o<.a<[A].)  In  aCh. 
21  17  he  is  called  JeWhaz,  and  in  226  Arariah.  See 
Jehoamaz,  3.  W.  S.  A. 

AHBAN  d^nX.  §  45-  meaning  obscure,  for  form 
cp  Kshban,  'brother  of  an  intelligent  one'  [BDBJ,  or 
less  improbably  •  brother  has  given  heed,'  so  Gray.  HI'S 
83,  n.  2.  who  suggests  the  vocalisation  JjnNl.  a  Jcrah- 
I  meelite  family  name,  t  Ch.  2 39+  1  avaBap  ["]■  02A  [A], 
N&A&B  [L.  cp  IT.  a8jo].  AHOHh.tS). 

AHEB  &ep  [B],  &0p  [A],  om.  [L  Pesh.]; 

AHF.k).  a  very  doubtful  Benjamite  name  (iCh.  7iat). 
See  lk  shim.  2  ;  Dan,  §  9  ;  Bknjamin,  §  9  ii.  a. 

Ite.  {in  Av.)  explains  the  name  us  meaning  'the  other  one," 
ami  conjectures  it  10  U-  a  euphemism  for  I)an,  the  express 
mention  of  the  name  of  Hits  tribe  seeming  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  have  been  drli'-'-rntely  avoided.  (See  however  I)an, 
t  9.)  On  the  other  hand  £»«■»!  reads  '  bU  son  '  for  '  the  son*  of 
(ij3  for  -j;),  and  the  name  is  entirely  wnnting  in  t?1-  and  I'esh., 
the  former  (and  perhaps  originally  al«>  the  latter)  connecting 
Hoshim  (..»<rt.v«.  hni,})  with  what  goes  before  (sec  Ixi).  See 
also  AllAKAH. 

AHI  ('n{<,  §  52,  probably  abbrev.  from  AlllJAH). 
1.  In  genealogy  of  C»ai>,  1  Ch.  5 1 5!  (Vg.   wrongly  trans- 
lates, ftat'ti  fKOtfut;  I'c-sh.  and  eV-om.  ;  «V' *  enmhines  with 
Itx  preceding  name  Ituz  |ovx»m  (Bl,  «x<( ri-.-iv,,"  t    \  1 1 

I      1.  In  genealogy  of  Asiikk  (f  4  11.),  1  Ch.  T  :4b    €»"».  attach- 
ing  part   of  the   foll.>»ing   name  <*«e    Kohoah),  produces 
I   A\i<oi'/»)  I  A ',  or  A x^ouiq)  I B) ;  but  (B1  has  ipiy. 

AHI,  NAMES  WITH.    Sec  Am.  Namks  with. 

AHIAH.  fret|uently  in  AV  and  once  (Nch.  lOrf  [;s]) 
inconsistently  in  KY.    See  AlllJAH,  1  /.  4. 

AHIAM  (D^'ni><.  §  65.  for  which  we  should  probably 
point  DXTtX,  '  mother's  brother'  [cp  Ahah],  analogous 
to  thp  Sab.  pr.n.  liTOXriflN.  '  sister  of  his  mother  '  ;  cp 
///'A'64,n.  2|,  one  of  David's  heroes,  aS.  23  u  (AAANAN 
[HA],    om.    [I.]|r:,Ch.llj5t   UxeiAA    [8RJ,  AXIAM 

[ALJ).    See  Daviii.  §  11  a  L 

AHIAN  (i;n$s.  §  65.    relative,  cousin,'  cp 
i*.aim[B|  aein  [A].  AtiM  [I.];  ahix).  a  Manassite 
name  (1  Ch.  7  in r  I-     See  SHKH1DA. 

ABIEZCB  f'rnx,  §  44,  'the  [divine]  brother  is 

help,'  cp  Abiezer.  Kliezer  ;  AyitZtP  [BAFI.]). 

1.  b.  Amniisliaddai.  chief  of  the  I  Unites,  temp.  Moses  |l*| 
(Nil.  1  13  -lis        [K|;  10  3S)t- 

a.  One  of  David*  archers  (1  Ch.  12  ji).    Sec  P>  vin,  f  11  a  iii. 

1  Smenil,  .1  T  Rtl.-(tich.  157. 

*  So  »  K.  »>36.  In  a  Ch.  '."J  j  his  age  is  given  as  fortv-two 
(»•■  *  30)  ;  but  this  is  clearly  muwrhten  for  twenty-two  (so  »'  ; 
cp  II  5  30). 
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AHIHTJD 

AHIHTJD  (T4rvnX.  •  the  [divine]  brother  is  praise/ 
cp  AmHUO i  axiuB  [A],  -top  [BFL],  ahihud),  an 
Asherile  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Llcazcr  in  the 
division  of  Canaan  (NtL>S4af  P+). 

AHIHUD  firrnx  ;  i&)(eixaj\[B].  -XiXAA  [A],  oy*. 
[L]  ;  A///t;>\,  in  genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  (§  9  li.  p), 
1  Ch.  87t     Cp  l.'/ZA.  1. 

AH  1 T  AH  ( H»riX.  '  Yahwc  is  brother'  [t.e. ,  protector] ; 
cp  Abijah  and  the  Babylonian  name  A-hi-ia-a  ;  Jastrow, 
JUL.  1894.  P-  105  ;  AxUW  [BAL]).  " 

1.  b.  Ahuub,  priest  at  Shiloh,  bore  the  ephod,  temp.  Saul; 

I  S.  U  j  (Jim.  "Ex*"*'  'Ax»"«.  AV  Ahiah).  In  4  K«l.  lathe 
appear-  a-.  Achiai  (Achieu  (cd.  Benzyl)  between  Ahitub  and 
Amariah  of  Em)  a /.,  or  1  Ch.  rl  7. 

3.  In  genealogy  of  Hfnjamin  (»gii-  PY.  one  of  those  whowere 
'carried  captite  (1CI1.S7;  AV  Ahiah),  who»e  name  should 
perhapi  be  read  in  r.  4  for  Ahoah  (n'nK;  own  [L],  Akfft;  but 

•X<«  IB),  :  A  om.);  see  further  AMOMITB. 

3.  The  Pelonite  ;  a  corruption  of  Ahithophet  the  Cilonite,  the 
name  of  his  son  (one  of  David's  heroes)  being  omitted  (■  Ch. 

II  36;  «ee  El.tAM,  i;  Ailll-Hiii-iiKi.), 

4.  b.  Shi-ha  (Shavsha),  and  brother  of  Klihorkph  (y-.f  ); 
one  ofSolomonS  secretaries  of  state  (1  K..  43;  AV  Ahiah)-  See 
Brn-iii<:ski>,  {  3. 

5.  A  Levite,  who  owes  bU  existence  to  a  demonstrable  text- 
corruption  (1  Ch. '.*t>3o:  read  with  UAL,  aitA^oi  avTwr,  'and 
the  Levites  their  brethren"). 

6.  According  to  AV  (which  with  0L  prefixe*  'and  7,  the  fifth 
son  of  Jkrahmeel  (?.:•.,  1),  1  Ch. S35.  But  <S«a  gives  cor- 
rectly iJ«A^o€  airoi,  ,.t.,  H'HK  (v.  Ki).     We.  (Dt  Cent.  15) 

prefers  vn*t,  "his  brothers.'  (Lsjiaa.) 

7.  An  Wsacharile,  father  of  King  HaashaO  K.  15a;  ml  etc.). 

8.  Signatory  to  the  covenant;  Neli.  10a6(i;|  (opa  [It];  <uo 

A],  aieim  (LI ;  BCHAlA).    See  Kzra,  i.  f  7. 

9.  A  Shilonitc  ;  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jkko- 
80 am  (>]  v.,  1)  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(iK.  1179.  etc.;  ox[«>at  [HA  twice]}.  In  2</h.  lOts 
(Xl*  A*  but  not  in  ,!  1  K.  12  15),  and  in  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Jeroboam's  wife  (1  K.  Il4ir-i8),  the  name 
appears  in  the  form  \r.'n*  (Ahiyyuhu),  on  which  sec 
Abijah  (beginning). 

A  HI K AM  (C|VnX,  §  44,  '  the  [divine]  brother  riseth 
up,'  cp  Adonikam  and  Phoen.  Cp2ti ;  ax[c]ikaaa 
[BXAQL]  ;  xeiK&M  [X*  once]:  Jos.  A.J  1  ka aaoc,  ik.. 

AHlCAilS,  like  his  father  SHAPIIAN  iq.v.)  a  courtier  of 
Josiah.  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  party 
favourable  to  religious  reforms.  Hence  he  was  included 
in  the  royal  deputation  to  Huldah  ( 2  K.  2'J  ia  14.  = 
aCh,  34  an ;  cp  Ht/l.tiAH),  and  was  foremost  in  the  defence 
of  Jeremiah  on  a  critical  occasion  (Jcr.  26  s*).  He  was 
the  father  of  GBDALtAH  [</.v.,  1]  (2  K.  25 aa  Jer.  39 14 
40  j). 

AHILUD  ("N^nX,  §  45).  1.  Father  of  Jchoshaphat. 
David's  'recorder'  or  vizier  (aS.  816;  ax«a  [B], 
exiMfXex  [A].  ax«»-aau.  [I.],  Jos.  'AxiAoj  ;  2O34. 
ax[«]iAot.0[BA].  ax^aXaa  (L]:  1  K.  4  ax»iAia<5  [BX). 
ox"Ma  [A];  axtOaXau  [L] ;  iCh.  I815.  ax«a  [BX]. 
axiW'3  [AL]).  I"he  name  does  not  mean  'child's 
brother'  (BUB  with  a?l,  nor  is  it  connected  with  the  Ar. 
tribal  name  Laudhan  (Hummel?  sec  Exp.  Tiuus  8 
283  ['97]).  It  is  difficult  not  to  suggest  that  nVr-.K- 
VIM  -  •'izYrx  ~  Ahimelech  (cp  above  2  S.  8 16  [A],  and 
below  [2],  1  K.  4  12  [B]),  For  his  vizier  David  would 
naturally  choose  some  one  from  a  family  well  known  to 
him.  One  son  of  Ahimelech  (Abiathar)  was  a  priest  of 
David  ;  another  might  well  have  been  his  vizier.  See 
JeIIOSIIAPIIAT,  2;  AHIMELECH,  1. 

2.  Father  of  Ba.ina,  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  or 
governors  of  departments,  1  K.4ia  (ax«M*iX  [B].  lAStfS 
[A],  axiaJ  [I)!-  1  he  governor  of  Naphtali  (:•.  is)  is 
called  Ahima.u  no  doubt  the  son  of  Zadok  who  Ixirc 
this  name.  Probably  therefore  this  Ahilud  is  the  same 
its  no.  1.  Solomon  provided  well  for  the  families  of  his 
father's  friends— Zadok.  Ahimelech,  Hushai.  and  Nathan 
(cp  Ahimaaz,  i,  a  ;  Baana.  a  ;  Azariah.  6). 

T.  K.  c. 
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AHINOAM 

AHTMAAZ  (I'VP'nX.  §  45.  meaning  uncertain,  cp 

MAAZ;  AX[€]lMAAC[BAL]». 

1.  b.  Zadok;  2  S  15*7  (ax*i/Muat  [B]),  16  (ax</«w- 
trwen  [A*;  a  2»ras.  A^]) ;  17  17*0  {aXupa,  [B]  I.  IS  10-ao, 
and.  according  to  the  Chronicler,  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  Kleazar.  1  Ch.  tt/. ,  and  <,  « 
(ax<i^a^ta  [Bit.  Along  with  his  father  and  brother  he 
remained  faithful  to  David  during  the  revolt  of  Alrsalom. 

1  and  brought  important  information  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  king  as  to  the  enemy's  plans  ;  he  was  also  the  first 
courier  to  reach  the  king  after  the  Untie  in  which  Absalom 
was  killed.     Most  probably  identical  with 

2.  One  <>(  Solomon's  prefects  |  sec  GOVERNMENT,  §  18. 
end),  governor  of  Naphtali  ;  iK.4ts.    Cp  AHILUD,  a. 

3.  Father  of  Ahinoam  ( 1 ).  Saul's  wife  ;  1  S.  1 4  sot 
(axt^aaUBj). 

AHIMAN  (JP'riX.1  §  45 ;  ACMIKAM,  awma.s).  '  Ahi." 
as  usual,  is  a  divine  title,  and  '  man '  may  be  the 
name  of  a  deity  (Mcni  ;  see  Fortune). 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  An  AK  {q.  r. ;  cp  also  Sheshai, 
Talmai)  ;  Nu.  13aa  (a\  <-\i)Mv  [BFL],  axua^i  [A]); 
Josh.  I&14  (axjV»/*a  [BA1J);  Judg.  1 10  (axfaa*  [•*]. 
d  (ri  '.ua»'  [Bitx '"•>*  L],  tov  a\tfiaa^  [A]). 

3.  One  nf  the 'porter*  for  the  camps  of  the  Ixrvitcs' ;  iCh.S>i7 
(.huiim  [B],  -r[AI.];  AAimum,  Coo.  Am.  .iHman  |  Neh.ll  19 
om.  everywheiel)  in  list  of  thu«e  with  foreign  wive*(hzKA,  i.  |  5. 
end)=R«ra  10 a4  (where  be  is  called  Uiti)=i  Ead.l»aS  (KV 
om.).    The  mum  in  1  Ch.  is  probably  corrupt.    See  Um.  j. 

AHIMELECH  CJ^P^nX.  'the  [divine]  king  is  brother. ' 
see  Ahimelech  and  cp  Fhccn.  1?On,  Ass.  Ajimtlki  ; 

ax[<>"*X«X  [BAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Abiathar,  erroneously  described  in  a  S. 
8 1 7  as  ion  of  Abiatluu".  also  in  four  places  in  1  Ch. ,  in 
the  first  of  which,  moreover,  the  name  in  MT  is 
Ahimki.rcm  ;  sec  Abiathar  (last  paragraph).  For  a 
conjecture  that  Jehoshaphat.  David's  vizier,  and  Baana, 
Solomon's  prefect,  were  also  sons  of  this  Ahimelech.  see 

Ahilud,  i  and  a. 

®  v  rrads  n^iptAfv;  in  1  S.  *.>1  la  K9  and  afiifi.  in  [  S  SI  ■£ ■  J 
B  lias  ox)*.h«A<x  iniariably  exi  t-pt  in  1  S.  ta,  aikd  P»-  5S 
title,-  o0.f«.  ;  a;id  in  1  S.  30  7  and  the  five  corrupt  pa-sages, 
ax«M-  ;  Vg.  Afhimetech,  but  in  1  Ch.,  though  not  in  jS.  m?, 
A  kirn.  The  Vg.  and  ©l;  read  Ahimelech  also  in  I's.  3»,  title  ; 
see  Aciiish  (end). 

1.  A  Hiltite  [  iimpaiiion  of  David  in  the  lime  of  his  outlawry, 
IS.JH6I  (ay.[«]w«AeX  IBM.],  [BAft 

AHIHOTH  tniO'nx.  §  45.  tvAet/wcoe  [B].  oxiaa 

[A]  ,  AAAitoe  ;  L]).  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Kohath 
(I  Ch.  6a5  [>"]>  If  the  reading  of  MT  and  Versions  is 
correct,  -m  th  llwuld  be  a  divine  name  or  title.  Barton 
compares  the  cosmogonic  Mo.t  in  I'hilo  of  Brbius  ;  but 
this  is  too  doubtful  isec  Creation,  §  7),  anil  though 
nis,  'death,'  in  l's.  41»i4  ^  15]  and  elsewhere  is  pers*>ni- 
fied.  a  name  like  '  Death  is  (our)  brother '  or  '  protector,' 
is  improbable.  Possibly  Ahimolh  should  l>e  Ahimaiiath 
(sec  v.  35  [*•].  cp  2  Ch.  29>a)  ;  sec  MAHATII.  1. 

AHINADAB  (anj'nx.  §  44;  'the  [divine]  brothcr 
apportions,'  Init   cp  further   AHINAOAn  ;    \v«  i  \  *.?> 

[B]  <  AIN&AAB  [A],  AX"NAAaB[L];  AHLSADAB).  Solo- 
mon's  prefect  over  the  district  of  Mahanaim  Iwvond 
Jordan  (1  K.  4ut)-    See  Government.  §  18  (end). 

AHINOAM  (Dlfrnx.  g  45-  '  ^  f^'vine]  brother  is 
pleasantness,' AX;c]ina&aa  [BAL];  Jos.  axina;  Acm- 
AOA.V).  I.  Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul, 
x  Sam.  14  50+  (ox[<  Voom  [BA  |. 

a.  Of  Jezreel  in  Judah  (see  ABIGAIL,  2)  whom  David 
married  during  his  outlawry.  Like  Abigail,  she  was 
carried  off  by  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag. 
At  Hebron  she  liorc  to  David  his  eldest  son.  Amnon. 
1 S.  'J,r>43  (axm-ao*  [BJ) ;   27s  :  30s  (oxci^oom  [B], 

1  A  lietter  pointing  would  be  |CTtM  ;  the  prcient  vocalisa- 
tion, prnK,  is  l>a«Ml  on  a  popular  etymology;  P'RK,  f rater 
meus  i[ui>*   (Jer.  in  OS*  15at,  etc.). 

^  Other  reading*  here,  afit^  (k)  ;  Ackimtlnh  ;  Peah.  quite 
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avaju  [A.  om-  sup.  ras.  A'Ji,  cp  K  il ;  a  Sara.  2  j 
(aXirooM  IBA]).  3>  (aXft»oe^  [BJ  ;  iCh.3it. 

AHIO  (Vnj«,  §9  34.  43.  possibly,  if  MT  is  correct, 
'brother  of  Yahwc.'  or  'Yahwc  is  brother.'  The 
analogy  of  other  names  ending  in  i  seems  against  this 
view  ;  Jaslrow,  /PL,  1894.  p.  101). 

I.  b.  Abinadab,  brother  of  TzzAHt/.r'.,  i\ aS,  63/.;  ti  1  Ch.  187 
ha* 'rus  brethren,' and  We.  reads  l*ni«,  'hii  brother';  see  Dr. 
(m  each  case,  however,  «**!-  has  «  it,*fri  mini,  i.i.,  1T1I», 
in  I  S.). 

a.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (I9  ii.  0).  one  of  the  <m»  of 

.  who  put 


>pul  to  flight  the  inhabitant*  nf  Oath.  1  Oh.  «  uliirA- 
«4os  mini, '  h»  brother  '  ( BJ,  «  ii.X*oi  «0.,  '  hU  brethren  '  I A  I.  oi 
A.  »r»r,  'their  brethren'  [L] ;  Be.  and  Kau.  rff  •  We.  1*111 

\De  Grnt.  f.  ae,) :  Ki.  c.itirX 

V  In  genealogy  of  JU  njamin  (|  o  ii.  (I),  son  of  Jehiel,  the 
'  father  'of  Gibeon  ;  1  Ch.  Is  51  ii.Aelo.  mini  [lt|.  sW  mi.  (Al,  oi 
i«.  «i.[L1)-f>,t7»(BA»m-  «iroi> 

AHffiA  (m*PW ;  AX[elipe  [BAH.] ;  •^r^}  I 
ahiiia\.  A  Naphtalite  family  -  name  reported  in  P 
(N'u.  1 15  2a9  "7B83  IOJ7D.  The  old  interpretation  '  my 
brother  is  evil '  must  be  abandoned.  Father  p  is  mis- 
written  for  c  (i*e  the  I'nlmyrene  characters),  in  which 
case  we  get  the  good  Heb.  name  Ahiram.1  or  we  have 
here  a  half-F.gyptian  name  meaning  '  Ka'  (or  Re' — i.e., 
the  Egyptian  sun-gnd)  is  brother  or  protector'  (so  t  he. 
/'.;.  2 144).  The  latter  view  is  quite  possible  (cp  the 
Egyptian  name  Pet-baal).  The  t'anaanites.  who  were 
strong  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  were  very  receptee 
of  foreign  religious  influences."  Cp  AsHL'R,  Hl'R, 
H Ak'NKPItt.K.  The  reading  of  Pesh.  (uniformly  Ahid.V) 
is  no  doubt  either  merely  a  natural  variant,  or  a  copyist's 
substitution  of  a  more  normal  for  a  rarer  form  ;  cp 
Apiha.  T.  K.  C. 

AHIRAM  (D"Vn«.  §  44.  cp  Jchonun  ;  AxteliPAN 
[AI.].  iAt(.  [B].  axian  [!']:  aiukau).  i.  In  the 
g.-n.-.ilogy  of  BKN1AMIN  (§  o  i.  1  ;  Nu.  263B  (when 
we  have  also  the  gentilic  Ahiramite  ;  V?**  \  ax't^xm 
[I.],  ta  .  .  rn  [BJ,  ax«pot  [A],  -mm  [F]|  =  Gen.  4Git. 
where  'Ahiram,  Shephupham '  might  no  doubt  to 
be  read  for  '  Khi  and  Rosh.  Muppim  '  (crrrc~™  for 
c-rrr»rrTKl.  cp  Rush.  In  the  similar  list  in  I  Ch.  8 
we  find  in  v.  1  Aharah  [</:•]  (mri*).  and  in  that  in 
if  h  ~(>f.  in  :•.  13.  Ahkr  [/.v.]  (trot),  ep  Hlshim,  a  ; 
Dan,  §  o 

2    Perhaps  we  should  read  Ahiram  also  for  AllIRA 

f;  :\ )  in  Nu.  1 «,  etc. 

AHI8AMACH  (TfCDTIN,  '  the  [divine]  brother  sus- 
tains' ;  axicamak[1»].  max  fAFL]:  Jos.  icamaxoc, 
icaxasaoc).  a  Danitc;  Ex.  31°  UxiCAMAX  [B])  3.r.34 
8813  [P].    See  Dan,  §  9  n. 

AHIBHAHAR  ITS5*"*.  §§  3S.  44.  -the  [divine] 
brother  is  dawning  light.'  cp  Abncr,  Shehariah  ;  AXCI- 
caaap  [B].  avicaap  [A],  accacip  [L]).  in  genealogy 
of  Bti.Nl  AM  in  (g  9  ii.  a).  1  Ch.  7  Sec  Jf.iuaki.,  1. 


(T.T1X.  §  44),  Solomon's  comptroller 
of  the  palace  (iK.  46+1-     The  name,  however,  is 

suspicious. 

givrs  the  d'-mUr  rendering.  oieoroMoe,  and  »Ai<u 

•  oic,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  rendering  rAm/j  vifce  <rat£  fir, 
r^e  wmrptit ;  iAi-u  %hould  be  aytqA,  whi  h  has,  and  may 
lie  ihr  mie  <5  reading.  But  MT  (iP*  a\i<Tmp)  ha*  yet  to  be 
a<  oxinted  for.  I*  or  nr'n»fi  we  should  probably  read  ir  ''rn. 
/abi'd,  who  has  iusi  l>ern  mentioned,  is  described  as  not  merely 
a  prie»t  but  '  the  officer  (pb  «J)  over  the  palate  '  (so  Klo.).  Sea 
Zabl-d,  1.  T.  ic.C 

AHITHOPHEL  l^Eh'riX.  §  45,  meaning  uncertain  ; 
A,rt  liTOtpeX  [BALJ,  -Xoc,  Jos  ),  a  Gilonite  (see 
GlLOHl,  a  counsellor  of  David  much  esteemed  for  his 

1  Ar«(>»  in  3K.246A  [Bl  angers  to. \donirani  (cp  iK.46) 

IQb  nam«  of  f  .reign  .kities  in  Israelite  names,  see 
jdad,  ami  KAMUi  *»  4»,  »i,  83- 
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unerring  insight  (a S.  16 12  16*3).  His  son  Eliam 
(f-v. ,  x)  was.  like  Uriah,  a  member  of  David's  body- 
guard (a  S.  23  j«  ;  cp  David,  g  11  a  i|.  and  since  Bath- 
sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  is  described  as  the  daughter 
of  Kliam  (aS.  11 3),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Ahi- 
thophel  was  her  grandfather,  and  that  indignation  at 
David's  conduct  to  Balhsheba  led  Ahithophcl  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  Absalom's  rebellion.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  possibility,  and  ambition  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  Ahithophel's  treason  to  David,  just  as  the 
slight  involved  in  Absalom's  preference  of  llushai's 
counsel  to  his  own  was  certainly  one  chief  cause  of  his 
final  withdrawal  from  Absalom.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
had  full  possession  of  the  car  of  the  pretender.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  Absalom  took  public  possession 
of  his  father's  concubines,  and  so  pledged  himself  to 
n  claim  to  the  throne,  from  which  there  was  no  retreat 
(aS  lfjiojf ).  Ahithophel  was  also  eager  in  his  own 
person  to  lake  another  tx>ld  and  decisive  step.  He 
wished  to  pursue  David  with  1  a. 000  men  and  cut  the 
old  king  down  in  the  first  confusion  and  entanglement 
of  his  Might  towards  the  Jordan  (aS.  17 1-4)  This 
plan  was  defeated  by  Hushai.  whereupon  Ahithophcl, 
seeing  that  all  hope  wits  gone,  went  to  Giloh  and 
strangled  himself. 

In  1  Ch.  11  36  'Ahithophel  the  Gilonite'  has  been  corrupted 
into  'Ahijah  the  Peloniie,'  "S^B?  ."rn*  for  'JTJ.1  "TflTIK ;  cp 
Klo.  Sam.,  ad  Ux  .  <o<l  •!'«  [HARLD,  and  see  Giloh,  cod. 

W.  F.  A. 

AHITOB  (axcitojB  [B].  etc. ).  1  Fid.  82  RV.  4  Esd. 
lit  RV.    See  below,  Alll'I I'll,  a. 

AH1TUB  PWrW  or  3-IOriN  [  1  S.  14  3  229  »»].  §  45  i 
cp  Ahi-tiibu  KB  5.  no.  11 14.  axIcJitioB  [BAL]). 

t.  A  member  of  the  family  m  which  the  priest- 
ho<xl.  first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Nob,  appears  for 
genenitions  to  have  been  hereililary.  He  »£ 
<••'  Kli,  ••  n  o|  pi  in<  has,  ami  •  •!•••  brothi  1  ..1  I  h  ibod 
( 1  S.  14  3  ;  cp  4  io-«).  His  son.  Ahijah.  is  mentioned  as 
priest  in  IS  Hi;  another  son,  Ahimeleoh.  appears 
as  priest  in  1 S.  22o  n  t»  xs  It  is  unnecessary  with 
Thenius  and  Bertheau  to  identify  Ahimelech  with 
Ahijah  ;  Inn  that  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahimelech,  is 
identical  w  ith  Ahitub.  the  father  of  Ahijah,  is  clear  from 
1  K.  2^7,  which  implies  that  Abiathar,  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  ( 1 S.  22  m).  was  of  the  house  of  Eli. 
Nothing  further  is  directly  told  of  Ahitub ;  but,  if 
Wellhausen's  suggestion  that  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(Jer.  7i>)  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Aphek  (t  S.  4) 
be  accepted,  the  transference  of  the  priestly  centre 
from  Shiloh  to  Nob  (IS.  229-11),  Wi"  have  taken  place 
under  him. 

The  description  of  Ahitub  as  father  of  Zariok  (j  S.  1 17  -  1  Ch. 
IS  16,  ■  C  h.  flu  |5  34I  53  I  <i>])  is  due  to  an  intentional  early  cor- 
mption  of  the  tmt  in  Samuel,  which  originally  ran  'Abiathar, 
the  son  "f  Ahimrbvli,  the        of  Ahitub,  ami  Zadok  were  priesU 
(for  the  argument  see  Wc.  'I  US  176  A). 

3  and  3.  Father  of  a  (later)  Zadok,  mentioned  in  1  Ch,  I  u/T 
(5  37/:),  and  in  pedigree  of  K/ra  (see  Ezra,  i.  f  1)  KxraTa- 
1  I'.vl.  s  >  .■  Km  I.  I  1  (in  the  last  two  na^Vi-s  AV  Achitob, 
R\'  Ahi  ioh);  and  a  jrtie^t,  father  of  Mrr.iioth  and  grandfather 
of  /adok,  in  the  li>t  vf  inbabitantsof  Jerusalem  (Kik a,  ii.  §§  5  |A|, 
1;  |r|  a).  I  Ch.  Bit-  Neh.  II  1 1  imnm&uix  C'»  airo/kiic  (R),  mtr—& 
|A1).  'I'hese  references,  bowes-cr,  are  probably  due  to  inten- 
tional or  an  idcnlal  ampliflcation  <if  the  original  grnealogy,  and 
do  not  refer  to  any  actual  person.  Ryle,  apparently  takes 
another  sncw  ;  *ee  his  nner*  on  K/ra  7  I -5,  and  Neh.  11  11. 

4.  Anicstor  uf  luditb  :  Judith  h  it  RV,  AV  following  6* axi^w 

Aci  1  no,  Attiimi  so  also  It.,  Syr. ;  om.  B.  c  b-c 

AH  LAB  iS^nX.  i.e. ,  'fat.'  -fruitful '  ;  AaAa4>[BAL]. 
aaXa<d  [Ctennont  fianneau  p»iints  out  the  place- 
name  Mahaleb.  N.  of  Tyre  (AVr.  Cril.  1897.  p.  503 
a  Canaanite  towTt  claimed  by  Asher  (Judg.  lit),  and 
referred  to  probably  in  Josh.  1  !»*).  at  the  end  of  which 
ivrse  there  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  list  of 
names  including  (by  a  correction  of  the  text)  Ahlab  and 
Achzib.1    See  llKl.llAM. 

1  Jc»h.  19  »9  end.  thus,  nriric  S:rrj  Wjt,  which  AV  renders 
'  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achrib,'  and  RV  ' at  the  sea  by  the 
toa 
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Many  (<-.*-.,  Neubauer.  Grove,  Kurst)  identify  either  Ahlab  or 
Hciliah  with  the  i'uii  H.'ilAb  (3>n  tni,  'fcl  tJodtl  uf  the 
Talmud-.— the  tlistala  of  Joscphus.  Hut  this  plate  (<•/  Jlth), 
which  U  mentioned  with  Mcton  (}ftit»m),  and  Riri  (AV/r 
Itlr'lm),  must  have  lain  on  Xaphtalite  grtmml.  The  .statement 
inTalm.  Mfuu/tatM  85  ^,  that  tlush  Halab  belonged  to  Asher  is 
a  mete  guess,  suggested  by  the  blessing  of  A«.her  in  I>t.  iU  24. 
For  a  sounder  view  see  Hm.hah. 

AH  LAI  I'^nX.  acc.  toOlsh.  [Htb.  Or.  6to]=n//*M, 
Del..  Pro/,  210,  compares  Bab.  iiiterj. -name  .4 hulalfut, 
■O  that  1  at  last.'  More  probably  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ^X'nx,  or  the  like). 

1.  Son.  or  (an  inference  from  P.  34  which  come*  from  »  later 
hand)  daughter  .>i  Nhcshan  b.  lsha,  a  Jerahmeelite  ;  1  Ch.  •  31 
(«X«>  [Bl  aaiai         oi/Aa«i  [LA     See  J  FN  AH  Ml-  Kt.,  I. 

a.  Father  (or  mother?)  of  Zauao  (?.r.);  t  Ch.  11  41!  («x«i» 
(II),  ax«a  I K).  oA.  |A).  oa^aaAi  [LJ,  i.e.,  a  combination  of  part 
of  lapipa  ..r  i.nMai<i  with  aoAi).  T.  K.  o 

AHOAH  iHin><),  iCh.  84L  See  Aiiij.xn,  2.  Ben- 
jamin. §  9  ii.  0. 

AHOHITE,  THErnnNH.  i.e.,  a  man  of  the  family 
of  Ahoah  or  AHIJAH?  if. v.,  a).  The  designation  (1) 
of  Zalmon  (aS,  'i'JjAt.  auttrift  [B],  «Xw.  [A],  okox» 
[L]  :  JV«*»  Jo^  .J0«)  =  lEAl  [see  Zai.Mon,  a]  (1  Ch. 

oi-oxufo  [.%*].  ax-  |BN'].  nnal  X  being  con- 
founded with  r  ;  a^uio  [A>  sup.  tas.  teq.  ras.],  a*a0i 
[LI;  voOu  .-a*?). 

Also  (a)  of  Dodai,  or  of  F.lcazar  b.  Dodai  (as  in 
iCh.  27  and  in  2S.  and  I  Ch.  11  respectively  ;  sec 
DODAI.  ElEAZAR,  3),  one  of  David's  heroes  (see 
Rl.EA7.AR,  3)  in  the  list  1  Ch.  27 4  ("X^X  ['*]• 
[A],  aXu.x.  [L])=iCh.ll.,  (uximi  (BJ,  aX.  [K]. 
aX"'X'  [A  I.  fiot  Awoat  trarpaSAspoi'  otVoD  [I-])  - 
3.S.  23o  (that  is.  if  with  AV  wc  treat  -nrte-ja  as  = 
•nniM  of  the  parallel  passages,  and  do  not  [w  ith  Marq. 
Fund.  16  /)  correct  the  whole  expression  everywhere 
into  -enVa  .13  '  the  Bethlehemite "  (cp  1:  »<],  the  corrup- 
tion in  the  Heb.  text  of  Sam.  being  accounted  for  by  the 
half-effaccment  of  the  letters,  which  the  scribe  lead  in 
the  false  light  of  v.  j3).  0  evidently  omits,  since  the 
forms  aoivn  [B],  ooeJti  [Bb*l<l- 1.].  ouau  [A]  must  be 
corruptions  for  "rt,  Dod(aj)i. 

AHOLAH.  RV  correctly  Oholah  (n^HN  ;  ooArX  [B 

indecl.  and  dec!.,  and.  except  ;•.  44,  Q;  but  B.  not  B* 
-AA.  V.  4].  oAA*.  [A  and  in  v.  «  Q]).  a  symliohcal 
name  equivalent  to  Oholibah  (see  Allot. IBAH ),  given 
by  E/ekiel  to  Samaria  {'I'i^f.  644t|. 

AHOLIAB,  KV  correctly  Oholiab  d^nN  ;  eAi&B 

[BAKl.JI,  the  associate  of  BFJ5AI.KKL,  (</.  v. )  in  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle  in  P  ( Kx.  31 6  3.r»  34  36  1  2  38  23  [6 
37?it]).    See  Dan.  §  8  n.,  and  cp  Hiram,  a. 

AHOLIEAH,  RV  correctly  Oholibah  (H^nK.  i.e., 
'  she  in  whom  are  tents ' — alluding  to  the  worship  at 
the  high  places;  cp  Kick.  16 16;  0OA1B&  [BCjP],  oA. 
[A,  v.  72  Q,  v.  36  B]),  a  symbolical  name,  equivalent  to 
Oholah  (see  Aikh.aii).  given  by  Fjekicl  to  Jerusalem 
(234  M«3°«t>. 

AHOLIBAMAH.    RV    correctly  OhoUbamah 

(nor^,™.  I  6l> if  ■ ,,cnt  of  thc  n'Bh  Place'' cp 

"pO^HX  CAS"  1.  no.  50.  and  see  Hiram,  a. 

1.  Wife  of  Esau  (oXirfrua  [ADE] ;  t\tf)aua  [L]  ; 
o\i  iau-qv  [Jos.  ;  cod.  Laur.  oX.  ]) ;  Gen.  36 2  {oXtfiaipLa 
[K]|,  514  (rXt^cMd  [A],  ifl  (<\i*Ma  [A  once].  oXi^'Uua 
and  c\iiana  [D]).  »st  (oXt^a  |KJ.  €\ip*na8  [L  ;  before 
Ovyarqp]).    Sec  Basiiemath,  i  ;  Anaii,  3  (end). 

a.  An  Fxlomite  chief  U\|c](^o*iot  (D'^L1.  f\i^«uat 
region  of  Arhrih,'  but  in  the  niar^in  4  at  the  sea  from  Hv  iii-  i.  to 
Acaah.'  0,  however,  points  tSt  way  to  a  correction  of  the 
text  (i  *aAa»<T«  ««i  A.H  ««<  « ('»v>3  |lt],  v  »■  «.  «.  toO 

o\airi<j)iaTos  t\o^o&  [A],  ^.  #.  «.  iarai  i.  T.  v.  avayiiS  [I,)). 
Thii  implies  the  reading  ;"src-  whi.h  is  not  improbably  a 
corruption  of  2^*-  .rrtpit.  which  should  rather  be  was 
an  attempt  to  make  «nse  w  ith  3Sn0i 
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[A]),  Gen.  3«4i.  and  (eX[<]a^Oflftf  [BAJ  eXt/So^a  [L]i. 
x  Ch.  1  sit.     See  F.ixjm.  §  4. 

AHUMAI  npVnj,»|65j  AX€,M€i  AXi«*i 
[A* sup.  ras.  et  in  mg.],  aX|Ma.n  [LJ.  ..w».rf^  ;  Ahumai 
[cod.  am.  the  eponym  of  a  clan  of  Judah 

(1  Ch.43+).    Should  we  read  Ahiman  (I.)? 

AHUZAM,  RV  correctly  Ahuzx&m  (C^.  jxrh. 
=  "  poswssion  '  ;  for  pr.  names  in  am  sec  Name*,  §  77  >. 
one  of  the  MM  of  Ashhur  'father  of  Tekoa '  ;   I  Ch, 

4ot  (WX&IA  [»].  COXAZAAA  [A].  OZ&  [M)- 

AHUZZATH  (nmi<.  •  {motion '  i  OXOZcxeiAEL]. 
•ZAX  [^]:  CtTAOZ/r rff),  the  'friend'  (©.  wrongly. 
Fi'Ms>aYurvjt)  of  Abimelech.  king  of  Gerar  (tien.  2r'.x>tj. 
'  Friend  '  —  minister  ;  cp  1  Ch.  27. 13,  and  see  HUSHAI. 

The  name  with  thc  title  o  rvn6*y*r*  avtov  is  introduced  also 
in  ip*LIL  in  the  similar  nnrralive  €.f  (Jen.  '-'1  »?-34-  For  thc 
termination  -ath  there  are  parallels  in  lta.seinaib(  fe:n.  1. 1  <cn.  :<'  14  ; 
Hattalath  (fern.),  tien.  .'So:  (ioliath  (the  J'hilistineJ,  1  S.  1 .  4 ; 
i  leiuihalh,  t  K.  1 1  20 ;  sp  names  in  *xth  in  Aram,  inscriptions 
(Cook,  (1/0SM.  Atntn.  fnsfr.  under  fi).    Cp  Or.  //inJ)  236,  n.  2. 

AHZAI  ('THX).  Neh.  11  ijt  RV,  AV  AHAIAI  (g.v.). 

AI  (t)  ('yn,  always  thus  with  dcf.  article,  i.e..  '  th« 
Stone  heap';  [-&(  [HAL,  etc.];  written  Hal  in  Gen. 
123  133+  AV  ;  Arr&l  [BALj).  The  name  appears  also 
in  various  other  forms. 

AtJA,  or  lather  Ayya  (*'Jf ;  om.  ItlC'A,  atw  [K^.a  nig.  inf .], 
[LI  Neh.ll3,»);  Avvaii,  RV  mg.(^JMUa  C.il,  not 
as  in  must  eild  ,  AV  Ca/a  |,/.;-.  2],  R\'  A«ah  ;  >aiaK  (1>J,  ywi'-rt 
tjjenit.)  I A  I.  ai.a[l.] ;  aza  ;  N.  I  V;  ■    I,  T.t).  Al  ATM,  or  rather 
Ayyath  (n^':  «yy«4  [ItRAtj),  Is.  10 28!). 

As  to  the  site  of  AI,  we  learn  from  Josh.  7»  (in  clause 
t  yn»  [AFL] ;  in  v .  3  >at  sup.  ras.  [B*JJ  that  it  was 
situated  '  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east  of  Bethel,'  and. 
from  the  account  of  Joshua's  stratagem,  that  it  lay  on 
the  S.  side  of  a  steep  valley  (Josh.  Sn),  while  from 
thc  description  in  Gen.  123,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  '  mountain  or  flat  tidge  with  a  wide  view  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  That  there  w.es  a  close  connection 
between  the  two  places  appears  also  from  the  t  xpiessiou 
•the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai "  (E*ra2j3;  ora  [B\]>. 
With  thc  position  thus  suggested,  Isaiah  s  graphic 
picture  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  from  the  north  (Is.  10 
33  jr.  ;  ayru  [BUM-** AQ];  ayy*  IK']=Gkba  in 
v.  28)  entirely  agrees.  Where,  then,  shall  we  place  At 
on  the  map?  Scarcely  at  et -Tell  iSir  C.  XV.  XVilson. 
PEFQ,  1869.  133-6.  and  Smith'i  Z>/V..'i)_ihcrc 
are  no  signs  that  et-Telt  was  ever  the  site  of  a  city — 
but  at  some  other  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  /Jer 
Diw.in  (a  village  twenty  minutes  SF..  of  et-Tell). 
Robinson,  with  vime  hesitation,  fixed  on  a  low  hill, 
just  S.  of  this  place,  where  there  are  still  foundations 
of  large  hewn  stones,  and  on  the  XX'.,  ancient  reser- 
voirs, mostly  dug  out  of  the  rock.  The  spot  (tailed 
Khtrhti  Hiiiy.tn)  is  'an  hour  distant  from  Bethel, 
having  near  by,  on  the  N..  thc  deep  XVadv  el-Mat vah. 
and  towards  the  SXX'.  other  smaller  wAdys,  in  which 
the  ambuscade  of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been 
concealed'  (HH2y\\).  To  Tristram  in  1863.  this  con- 
jecture 'carried  with  it  the  weight  of  evidence.'  particu- 
larly because  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  site  to 
Abraham's  camp  lietween  Bcitin  and  Tell  el  -  Hajar 
(ct-Tell),  and  because  Robinson's  site  affords  such 
ample  space  for  the  military  evolutions  described  in 
Josh.  8,  over  which,  however,  some  uncertainty  is 
thrown  by  the  variations  of  6  in  VP.  11-tJ.  Both 
Gutfrin  and  the  PEF  Survey  corroborate  this  view, 
which,  if  not  proved,  is  at  any' rate  probable. 

As  to  the  history  of  Ai  :  it  was  a  royal  Canaanitish 
city,  and  was  thc  second  city  conquered  by  Joshua, 
who  destroyed  it  and  doomed  it  to  be  '  a  mound  for 
ever'  (c^^Vb).  By  Isaiah's  time,  however,  it  had 
been  rebuilt  (Is.  lOaS).  and  after  thc  Exile  it  was  re- 
1  See  Gray,  HJW  fit,  279,  n.  10. 
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occupied  by  Rcnjamitcs  ;  Ezra  2 18  (euo  [BA])  =  Nrh. 
~  yi  IcAna  HSi.  at  [A])  =  l  Esd.Su  (©"*  ami  EV 
om.  ;    cu  [L'|,     In  ihe  time  of  Eusebius  (US  181,  76, 

Ayfai  1  il  was  once  more  deserted  ;  but  its  situation  was 

still  pointed  out.     Its  name  was  prophetic  of  its  history. 

Or  had  it  some  other  name  before  its  destruction  by 

loshua? 

■2.  (<JJ  without  article;  Vai  [Q]  ;  Symm.  ^  /ffxt'l)  an 
Ammonite  city,  if  the  text  in  Jer.  49  jt  is  correct 
omits  ;  Rothstein  m  Kan.  ffS  and  Co.  in  SROT, 
after  Graf.  read  '  Ar  tg).  T.  K.  C. 

AIAH,  more  strictly  Ayyah  (HJX,  'falcon').  1. 
An  Kdomite  tribal  name  individualised,  Gen.  8634 
(AV  Aj.Mi  ;  a,c  Al>  .  N.  [E  ;  N  precedes],  aiai  [L])a 
I  Ch.  I40IA1B  Bj,  aia  [AL)).  The  tribe  seems  to  have 
broken  off  from  that  of  Zibeon.  and  to  have  Iiccn  less 
ini[n>rtant  than  that  of  As  AH  (./.:•.).  To  identify  this 
insignificant  Aiah  with  the  •  goodly  land  '  in  which  Sc. 
nuhvt  the  Egyptian  exile  found  a  home,  according  to 
the  old  story  (so  Maspero.  JM"«  2 17*3;  PSJM  18 
106  ['96])  is  unsafe.  On  the  laa  (Maspero.  Aia)  of  the 
story  of  Se-riuhyt.  see  WMM  As.  m.  Eur.  47. 

a.  Father  of  Saul's  concubine  Rizpah  (aS.  37.  ta\ 
vel  forte  taa  |  B*].  106  vel  forte  to\  [  H'].  lo\  [  A],  ZtSa  I /:. 
ZifiaTot  'Jos.  }.'Z\Sjf..Aia  [B.V.  Aaoio  [L]|.  To  draw 
a  critical  inference  (with  Mez,  i)er  DiM  des  Jos.  35/.). 
from  L's  2a^o  in  37  seems  unwise.  We  must  not  assume 
lh.it  Ziba  is  the  original  reading  rather  than  Aiah.  k 
and  x  could  very  easily  be  confounded,  and  from  —  <o 
to  -ifia  was  but  a  step.  The  name  of  one  of  Rizpah' s 
sons  was  Mcphiboshcth  (Meribaal).  and  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  whose  steward  was  Ziba.  was  also  called 
Mc;>hiboshclh  (  Meril>aal).  The  question  as  to  the  source 
or  sources  of  the  passages  in  which  Kl/l'AII  (*/.»'.)  is 
referred  to.  lemains  tlierefore  where  it  was. 

AIATH  .n'V).  Is.  lO^Bt.    Sec  At.  1. 

AUA  (K*?),  Nch.  11  j«.    See  Al.  1. 

AIJALON,  or  (Josh.  10. »  1»4«  ;  aCh.  28iBt.  all  AV) 

less  corrccttr  AjALON  (]V^t  from  b*H  'hart";  A.IAION 

[BAI.il. 

1.  A  town  in  the  Shephelah,  assigned  to  Dan  in 
Josh.  1941  lawit*'  [!»'.  taaWx  [A],  t\.  L;  but  with 
ta-W  t'.  41  for  Elon]),  and  named  as  a  I>anite  Levitical 
city  in  21at[P]  (uW  [A])=lCh.669  [$4]  (corrected 
text,  see  Ball  ad  toe.  in  Ellicotts  Bible;  ,y\an  [H\ 
i»W  [A])  It  is  the  modem  VMS,  situated  on  a  ridge 
on  the  south  side  of  the  broad  level  valley  of  Aijalon. 
well  known  from  Joshua's  poetical  speech  (Josh.  10 11  ; 
ot\wa  [L"),  and  now  called  Merj  (the  meadow  of)  lt>n 
'I 'mar.  It  is  about  5  m.  from  lx>wer  Beth  horon,  and 
14  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  il 

was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Amorilcs  (Judg.  1 35  ; 
apparently  misread  ai  d>itot  [HAL],  and  translated  a 
second  time  pvpoirilir  [B],  which,  however,  stands  for 
Hkkk.s  in  L),  but  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
B<-njamites,  iCh.  8tj  (aiXa/i  [BJ,  aSap  [A],  a\tor 
[L]j  1  cp.  aCh.  Ilia.  The  Chronicler  slates  that 
Kehoboam  fortified  it  (aCh.  llio.  aXSuv  [B\  aiaXuf 
[AL)),  and  that  Ahaz  lost  it  to  the  Philistines  (aCh. 
2$  18.  aiXui  [B;(.  on  whose  territory  it  bordered.  In 
iS.  14  31.  the  occurrence  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  For 
'to  Aijalon'  Klost.  and  Budde  [SPOT)  read  'until 
night.'  0,!*L  omits  altogether.  Some  fresh  references 
to  Aijalon  are  derived  from  Egyptian  sources.  For 
instance,  Shishak  (Sheshonk  1. 1  mentions  Aiyurun — i.e. . 
Aijalon— among  the  conquered  cities  of  Judah  in  his 
Karnak  list,  and  there  is  an  earlier  mention  still  in  the 
Amarna  tablets,  where  Aialuna  appears  as  one  of  the 
first  cities  wrested  from  the  Egyptian  governors.  A 
vivid  sketch  of  the  battle-scenes  of  the  valley  of 
Aijalon  will  be  found  in  GASoi.  HO  a  10-13. 

a.  (Judg.  12»»:  AiKm/t  [B],  -Xf/Jcp  AL]),  a  locality 
in  Zebultin.  the  burial-place  of  Elox  {f.v.,  ii.  1 /. ). 
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I   Its  name  ought  prohably  to  be  pointed  jiS'it  (Lion), 
;  and  etymologic-ally  connected  with  p>*  or  .V?*.  'oak' 
or  '  terebinth  '  (sec  TliREBINTH,  §  1 ).  indicating  a  sacred 
spot.    Cp  Al.l.oX,  a.  T.  K.  c. 

AIJELETH-SHAHAR,  UPON.  RV  'Bet  to  Aijeleth 

haah-8hahar  (T«?n  [v**p]  rip  wnX^m 

Tijt  iu6iyr)%  TJNAJ  ;  Aq.  [irwip]  rijt  i\&<pov  rffl  <5ptfpt»t)t). 
l's  22,  title.  If  we  consider  the  tendency  of  the  phrase. 
'  U  pon  Alamo  Til  (,/.  V. ). '  to  get  corrupted,  it  scemshighlv 
probable  that  1  Aijeleth  '  should  rather  be  read  '  Alamoth  ' 
(  k  and  p  confounded ).  while  Shahar  should  perhaps  rather 
be  pin  it,  '  a  new  song.'  (The  article  prefixed  to  Shahar 
may  be  in  the  interests  of  an  excgelical  theory. )  The 
latter  corruption  has  very  probably  taken  place  in  l's. 
57  g  (see  Che.  /'s.m\.  A  '  new  song '  would  be  a  song 
U(x>n  a  new  model. 

AIN  (J'V).  1.  If  MT  may  be  followed,  this  is  the 
name  of  a  city  in  the  Ncgeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  153*) 
assigned  to  Simeon  (197!  cp  1  Ch.  432).  According 
to  Josh.  21 16  it  was  one  of  the  priests'  cities  ;  but  the 
I  parallel  list  in  1  Ch.  659  '44"  prohably  correctly  substitutes 
Asiian  (a.v. )  which  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  197  [MT 
]  alongside  of  Ain  as  a  distinct  place.  The  name 
being  thus  removed  from  this  list,  Ain  always  appears 
in  close  conjunction  w  ilh  Rimmon,  and  Milhlau  {//H'B™ 
s.v.  'Ain 'I  suggests  that  the  two  places  may  have  lain 
so  close  together  that  in  course  of  time  they  joined. 
Hence  he  would  account  for  the  En-kimmon  (]vy.  yg ; 

om.  BttA  ;  k.  in  ptumov  [NCi*  IO*'  '"'■] ;  k.  t»  ptmuii>  [L]J 
of  Neh.  1 1  ^9.  But  if  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  &  (see 
below  ),  and  the  erroneous  summation  (if  MT  be  adhered 
to)  in  Josh.  la  w.  it  becomes  evident  that  Bennett's 
thorough  revision  of  the  readings  in  his  Joshua  [SHOT] 
is  critically  justified  (cp  A.silAN).  and  that  the  real  name 
is  En-kimmox  1  (?.t>. ). 

How,  indeed,  could  a  place  dedicated  to  the  god 
Rimmon  (Raniman)  have  liecn  without  a  saoed 
fountain  ? 

J*>h.  15 31,  «ai  «p«t»i«<#!ltl.  *ai  pc^Mwr  [Al.  rat  air  rat  pinn—v 

[  1. 1 ;  J'»4i.  IS7.  oir  *.  ,t  m^"|'  [Al  oiv  «.  pt^uiv  [  1,1.  but  ifMiinuv 

uurs  jpy  '  Asm  an  '  if.::),  air 
|A|.  mtiv  (I.),  vrhitli  harmonise  wilh  MT.  In  1  Ch.4u(«. 
piUH-r  |H1,  «.  ir  \tk]  l'»  Bip.  ras,  |A"'l  followed  >>y  -MM"''  1-M  : 
K.  trptpumr  [l.j)  we  »liouU  alio,  with  Ki.,  read  Kn-rimmoii. 

a.  (fjjlSl.  the  article  being  included  ;  (tVl)  rtrytit 
[BAL]  ;  Vg.  (contra)  fonfem  Dopknim ;  Tg.  Oi.k.  as 
MT  ;  for  the  rest  see  below. )  A  place  mentioned  in 
Nu.  .14  11  to  define  the  situation  of  one  of  the  points  on 
the  ideal  eastern  frontier  of  Canaan  :  '  to  Harlx  l  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain'  is  the  phrase,  Though  lxith  AV 
and  RV  sanction  this  view  of  ppi,  it  is  more  natural  10 
render  '  the  fountain,'  and  to  find  here  a  reference  to 
some  noted  spring.  Jerome  thought  of  the  spring 
which  rose  in  the  famous  grove  of  Oaphne,  near  Antioch  ; 
in  this  he  followed  the  Targums  of  l's.  Jon.  and  Jerus. 
which  rentier  '(the)  Riblah'  (nSr^)  by  '  Daphne,'  and 
'the  fountain'  ("$?)  by  'AinuthA.  Robinson*  and 
fonder  prefer  the  fountain  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Omntes.  Both  these  views  resl  on  the  assumption  that 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes  has  just  lieen  referred  to,  which 
is  a  pure  mistake  (see  Rint.Aii).  The  fountain  must  at 
any  rate  be  not  loo  far  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Genncsaret 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Most 
probably  it  is  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Hastxiny.  one  of 
the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Jordan  (see  klM.All  |. 
From  this  fountain  to  the  'east  shoulder'  of  the  Lake 
Of  Genncsaret  a  straight  line  of  w  ater  runs  forming  the 
clearest  of  boundaries,  If,  however,  we  place  Baal-gad 
at  Banias,  we  shall  then,  of  course,  identify  '  the  fountain  ' 

1  Exccjit  of  course  in  J,>sh.  -1  lA  above).  In  Zech.  14  tot 
the  fir»t  half  of  ttM  name  is  omitted  (*ee  Ks-RIM  Mosl 

J  Sec  A'A'  *  534.  Koh.'s  vir»'  (p.  in;)  on  the  Daphnis  of  Vg. 
(connertink-  it  with  the  »pring  at  Difneh,  near  Tell  el.^ady) 
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with  that  which  springs  from  the  famous  and  romantic 
cavern  at  the  southern  ba.se  of  the  Hennon  mountains. 
It  should  I*'  added  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  alter  the 

pointing  and  read      '  (eastward)  of  Ijon,'  Ijon  being 

mentioned  elsewhere  as  on  the  N.  frontier  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  Bui  then  why  did  the  writer  introduce  it 
merely  incidental!)  f  T.  K.  c. 

AIBU8  dAipoc  [A]).  iEsd.53i  AV=Fjra2«7 
REAJAH,  3. 

AJAH  liTKi,  (ien.  W^i  AV  =  KV  AiAH  (f.v.,  1). 

AJALON  [yb\X).  Josh.  IOi.  AV  =  RV  AljAUiN.  1. 

AKAN  (]^|),  On.  af.^t-  I  Ch.  1     AV  J  ak  an. 

AKATAN  (akatan  [BAj),  t  Esd.  838f  RV=rEzra 
811  Hakkatan. 

AKELDAMA  (  akcAaaaaax  [»])■  Actsl,9t  RV,  AV 
Aceldama. 

AKKOS  (akBojc  [B]).  i  Esd  53&t  RV  =  Ezra26t 
Hakkoz,  t. 

AKKITB  (21py.  'posthumous,-  but  the  name  seems 
corrupt;  AKoyB  [ BAJ.  AKK-  [1  -">•  I.  b.  Kliocnai.  six 
generations  removed  from  /crubbabel  :  I  Ch.  814 (Mm* 
[B  .  a**oi>*  [A],  a*ot»  [L]r. 

2.  The  B  nt  Akkub,  a  group  of  doorkeeper  in  the  great  t>»t- 
.«9);  Wra  -41(«o^[0A|.  an.  lb  . 


:  list  (ice  E/ka,  it 

Nch.  745  (u»  ( Bf.  -whUkA),  -v0  [LD-^i  EacLSrf  (Dacobi: 
RV  Daci'iii  ;  ia.ni^,  [Al.  A,uov0<iroi/  [It  1>-  Akkub  is  a  porter 
in  the  lilt  of  inhabitants  .if  Jerusalem  (see  K/ra,  ii.  ♦  5  [/■],  t  15 
iCh.lM?  (ax<n>n  [BD«Nth.  II19  Wowf)  |l. )).  cp  l  /ra 
IO74.  -  t  Kid.  i»;5  (where,  however,  the  name  is  omitted  i>etween 
Shallum  and  lelciti).  lie  U  mentioned  also  in  Nch.  liastoxovp 
Kc.i  m*.  ,op.];  to.  BR*  A). 

3.  An  txpou  ruler  of  the  Law  (see  K*ka,  ii.  |  13  [/.];  cp  i. 
f  8,  ii.  ||  16  M.  is  [ii  A  Neh.  S7  (uo»0  [L],  om.  BA*)= 
1  E«        (KV,  'alum  s  ;  iuovScx  [A),  u»p»ov*x« 

4.  The  li  ne  Akkub.  a  family  of  Nkthinim  (7.7'.)  in  the  great 
postrxil.  list  (see  K*KA,  ii.  I  o),  K/ra  2  4',  (o«a<>»««  [I!])  -  Neh. 
7  4S  (mowS  [  A ),  ova  | Rl  ;  om.  U  with  M  l  ,  KV)  =  1  Ksd.  i  y>{axo»& 
IBA|  ;  AV  acua;  RV  akli>). 

AKRABATTINE.  RV  ;  AV  incorrectly  Arab attisk 
1  Mace.  53t.  Jos.  Ant.  xiL  81  ;  akpaBatthnh  [KA1 ; 
ATTANH  L**c-*  VI;  Acrabattkne  [Cod.  Am.]; 
V  -M  .cp  Judith  7  tZ,  below  \,  adistrict  where  Judas  the 
Maccabce  fought  against  the  Kdomitcs,  situated  '  in 
Idnmasa  [KV  Jos.  ]  or  •  in  Jurbwi  *  [A],  The  district  in- 
tended is  no  doubt  that  to  the  SE.  of  Jud.va.  in  Idumrea 
(see  Akrabbim).  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
opinion  of  Kwald  that  the  Edomites  had  settled  as  far  X. 
as  another  Akrabatta,  a  toparchy  or  district  in  Central 
Palestine,  to  the  X.  of  Judcea  {AAratatta,  aKpapera. 
etc.  [Jos.  fll  iii.  3  5  |J  PI.  HN  v.  I  t  iv.  9>3  9]  !  axpa^up 
[Eus.  OS™  214 61  J),  apparently  represented  by  the 
modern  '.-Itrafieh,  8  m.  SK.  of  Xablus.  (The  reading 
I*  '  Iot  iaio  in  I  Mace,  must  therefore  be  rejected. )  See 
Schiir.  Hist.  1  220  n.  2,  3  1 58. 

Doubtless,  however,  we  should  identify  with  'Akrabeh 
the  Kkrkbel  (ry/KjSifA  [BS].  tisptpr)\  [A J  ;  \  -s  rs  v  1. 
near  Chusi.  on  the  brook  Mochmur  (Judith  7  iB+l  the 
names  being  almost  the  same  in  the  Syr.  (=falm. 
navyl-  t.  k.  c. 

AKRABBIM,  Ascent  of,  so  always  in  RV ;  also 
Xu.  34 «  in  AV,  which  has  in  Judg.  1  j6  '  going  up  to 
Akrabbim,'  in  Josh.15.it  mg.  • .  .  .to  Acrabbim.' 
text  Maai.KII-Ai  RAiittiM  (D'aipy  n?yO.  i.e. ,  '  ascent  of 

Scorpions.'  [ttpocIanaBaciC*  AKPABciN  [BAL] :  al- 
ienists xorptoHum),  mentioned  in  Josh.  153  (AKp&BBeiM 
[sup.  ras.  Af"'l.  cxpABciN  [L])  as  one  of  the  localities 
marking  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  passes  leading  up  from 
the  southern  continuation  of  the  (Jhor  into  the  waste 
mountain  country  to  the  west.     Knobel  identifies  it 
J  Cp  Bakduk. 


in  Judg.l3«IAL;  Lag., 
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with  the  pass  of  cs-Safa.  leading  up  towards  Hebron 
out  of  the  \V.  el-Fikreh  on  the  road  from  Petra. 
Robinson  I  Ilk  i|  2 180  f. )  describes  this  pass  as  being  '  as 
steep  as  a  man  can  readily  climb.'  "The  rock  is  in 
general  porous  and  rough,  but  yet  in  many  spots  smooth 
and  dangerous  for  animals.  In  such  places  a  path  has 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  in  former  days  ;  the  slant  of  the 
rock  bc.iig  sometimes  levelled,  and  sometimes  overcome 
by  steps  cut  in  it.  The  vestiges  of  this  road  are  more 
frequent  near  live  top.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a 
very  ancient  pass  '  (/'A**3'  2  ).  Robinson,  however, 
identifies  this  Xakb  cs-Safa  with  Zephath  or  Horm.ih, 
and  not  with  Akrabbim  (see  also  Hai  ak.  Moi  nm. 
Scorpions  nre  of  fretiuent  occurrence  throughout  this 
neighl»urho*xl. 

AKXTD  (akoyA  [B]),  i  Esd.  5  jo  RV=Ezra2  4S 
Akkub.  4. 

ALABASTER  IaAaBactpon  >«^us-  "'*'  »H]  Mk. 
143.  also  with  art.,  thn  a.  L^v  &  11  ;lfu'r  B**c  • 
TON  A.  [Ti.  after  K*A],  TO  A.  [TR  alter  ii.  etc.  ;  also  P 
in  l.k.  7j7];  CP  o  aAa.  (BJ.  to  aaa.  (A)  2  K  21 13 
[for  r\rSt  '  dish,'  '  cup  ]|  was  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  from  it  an-  made  the  hti>;e  bulls  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  lxmvre. 
The  alaliaster  of  the  ancients  was  a  stalanmitic  carbonate 
of  linv  hence  calletl  by  mineralogists  '  Onental  alabutcf ' 
to  distinguish  it  front  the  modem  alalsister.  which  is  the 
sulphate  of  lime.    See  s.v.  Alabaster.  In 

Greek  the  word  aXa^atrror  or  n\i  (:•-.->  is  frequently 
of  vases  or  vessels  made  to  hold 
were  generally  fashioned  out  of  this 
which  was  thought  by  many  (cp  e.g..  PI.  //.V  xiii.  8) 
to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the  ointment  :  Theocritus  [Id. 
15  n4)  is  able  to  speak  of  'golden  alabasters. '  Many 
alabaster  vases  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  the 
specialised  sc  ns<-  given  to  nnSt  in  the  Kgvptian  tireek 
version  of  Kings  (see  above)  is  natural  enough. 
The  town  of  Alabastron,  near  the  famous  quarries  of 
Hat-nub1  (cp  Ertnan,  .inc.  Eg.  470,  n.  3),  was  well 
known  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  (in  fact  it 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  material). 3 
Many  of  these  gu  back  to  nearly  4000  B.  1.  and  often 
show  fine  workmanship.  Similar  articles  have  been 
found  in  Assyria  dating  from  the  time  of  Sargon  (8th 
cent.  B.C.). 

Such  a  vessel  was  the  '  alabaster  cruse 1  which  was 
emptied  upon  Jesus  s  head  by  the  woman  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  l,c|ier  at  Bethany  (ML  2»»7=  Mk.  14 3 
Lk.  7.i?t).  Hie  expression  "brake'  in  Mark  docs  not 
refer,  it  would  seem,  to  the  breaking  of  a  seal  or  of  the 
neck  of  the  vessel  ;  the  object  was  to  prevent  profana- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  Subsequent  use  for  any  commoner 
purpose  (cp  Comm. ,  ad  la'.  ). 

ALAMETH  (JiC^I.  1  Ch.  78  AV.  RV  ALEMETH. 

.AMMELECH.  RV  Ali-ammelecji  C^-oVx  [Ba.]. 
X  [Gi.].  ^~S?«  [v.d.  Hooght]  ;  tXtifuXtt  [B\ 
t\/ir\*X  [L  ;  om.  A"]  I,  a  place  in  Asher  on  the  border  of 
Zebitlun  (Josh.  19»6t),  the  name  of  which  is  possibly 
echoed  in  that  of  the  \\\idy  el-mrlck,  which  drains  the 
plain  of  the  Buttauf  (Asochis).  and  joins  the  Xahr  el- 
Mukntta'  (Kishon).  So  Di. .  Buhl.  The  pointing  of 
the  Hcb.  is  peculiar:  rfehp  is  usually  explained  as  if 
^  riff,  -sacred  tr<sc  of  Melech' ;  but  n  can  hardly  have 
b«-n  assimilated  to  r,  nor  is  this  the  best  rending. 
Possibly  the  real  name  was  {^•k\.  El  Melech  ; 

cp  F.l  Paran.  'I"hc  authors  of  the  points  may  have 
wished  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  personal  name 
Ell  melech.  Or  the  name  might  be  a  corruption  of 
elammak  (see  Almlg  Trees),  if  Solomon  was  able  to 
naturalise  this  tree.  T.  K.  C. 

>  XearTell  el-'Aminia  (see  rSRjin74  [^n. 
*  The  reverse  supposition  is  sometimes  held,  vix.  that  the 
mat.  r.al  is  derived  from  the  place-iuuuc.    The  ulliinate  origin  of 
the  WL.rd  is  unknown. 
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ALAMOTH,  UPON  (niD^jrh/).  a  technical  musical 
phrase  of  uncertain  meaning  ;  cp  Mi'sic.  §  6. 

(a)  P>.W  title  [tl  (inip  rir  xpvfimr  (1IHRTI  ,  rtS^g;  ora. 

A ;  Aq  U  r.a*umj~r  -  ItVoSjrty ;  Sytnm.  vnp  tin-  al-ri-,) ; 

(*>,Ch.lS»  f.'.i  -W-*(tW,  .  .         (HI.  .  .  -AW.  lA), 
tw»  «pv*i»»  ILl:  two  anonymous  <  .It.  nniM  have  tiri  nw 
imSaitfiMr  \jtftVSH        •'»'  '•»'  •i-ruw  (ffleVyOl    In  two  oilier 

^%agex(()PH.9iiilc(i]|Mnr.A.CBii>AR|;  Aq.  «w<.T,t«, 

Symm.  «tpiToifc»«Tow"niO'H''  Tu  >  Qstfc*.  itifMjiijt,  Sent. 
».«««(.m«):(^>in  Pv48t4  [it|  (cic  r»waui.*«(t«.\RT|.  /.«■.. ap- 
paxcntly  jv-Sj.  [B] ;  um.  Aq.  •Au-ac'ia,  s>  mm.  «.«  tc.  o.itw«««)  it 
appear*  in  the  corrupt  form  rTC— J',  which  Tg.  take*  to  I*  rz~% 
'youth  (> 

Thus  we  rind  it  three  times  forming  part  of  a  heading 
of  a  psalm  (for  merVj?  111  d  should  be  restored  us  r-r."",-"l' 
from  its  present  position  to  the  heading  of  I's.  49.  on  the 
analogy  of  Ps.  4'ii  Of  the  two  half-translations  of  AV 
an<l  RV  respectively  ("upon  Alamoih.'  'set  to  Alamoth'), 
the  former  presupposes  that  the  phrase  denotes  the 
particular  instrument.il  accompaniment  ;  the  latter,  that 
Alamoth  is  the  name  of  a  tune.  Most  moderns  explain 
"for  sopranos.'  'Alarnoth  having  the  constant  meaning 
'  maidens.'  Whether  soprano  voices  would  lie  suitable 
for  I's.  40.  the  musical  reader  may  judge.  (jraU  and 
We  lhauscn  suppose  a  reference  to  some  lilamite 
instrument.  There  is,  however,  a  more  probable 
solution.  See  I'SAI-Ms,  and  cp  Ml  TII-I.ABBfiN, 
Maiiai.ath.  NhiuuiTH,  and  Aijki  kth-shahaR. 

ALCIMUS  (aAkimoc  [ANl-  occasional  forms  -in. 
-€ i  \t-  Hi.  A].  -icm.  [K] ;  in  several  cursive  MSS  of  I 
and  2  Mace,  and  in  Jos.  Ant.xii.9j  with  add.  km  or 
O  K.  m.jKk  f]iMiit  ;  in  Ant. xx.  IO3.  and  one  cursive 
at  1  Mace.  7  9  simply  i[oj]ak[e|isaoc  :  '■««  D*P'=  I'ha- 
kim  or  Jchoiakira.  for  which  he  adopted  the  like-sound- 
ing  <  jreek  name  by  which  he  is  know  n  ;  cp  N'AMKS,  <5  86 ). 
a  priest  '  of  the  race  of  Aaron  '  1  {Ant.  xx.  10  3.  admitted 
by  the  inimical  writer  of  1  Mace.  ;  '  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron.' 1  7 14),  i.e. ,  a  Zadokite.  though  not  of  the  family 
of  Onias  ( '  not  of  this  house,'  4  Ant.  xx  10 3). 

.'I  mi.  X ti .  £*7,  indeed  equate-*.  '  another  hoci*c  '  (t  TipovoUtor)  with 
'not  of  the  stock  of  the  high  priests  |at  ' (m  am  njt  ra>v 
ipyptmr  yercae);  but  the  source  hrre  followed  by  Jos.  is  on 
other  ground*  apparently  inferior,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Alcimus  »»  really  mure  eligible5  10  the  high  priest  s  office  than 
his  enemies  the  house  of  Hasinon,  who  were  ordinary  priests. 

When,  therefore,  the  victorious  king  of  Syria. 
Dfmktrius  I.  \q.v.,  1)  determined  (iMacc.  7o>lo 
support  his  claim  to  the  high  priest  s  office  (v.  s)  with 
force.  Alcimus  was  acccpt.-d,  not  only  by  the  Hellenismg 
party  but  also  (:-.  13)  largely  by  the  legitimist  party,  the 
Assideans  <  jr.  r.). 

The  treaty  (1  Mace.  059)  of  I.ysia*  (and  the  youthful  Antio- 
chus  V.  Ktipatoi)  in  16a  B.C.,  which  satisfied  the  aims  of  the 
.Vsideans  ami  made  it  unnecessary  for  ihem  further  to  identify 
tliem selves  with  die  '  friend*  of  Judas  (i  Mace, '•'  ad  :  cp  38),  had 
been  immediately  followesl.  if  we  may  trust  Ant.  xii.u7,  by  the 
execution  of  the  now  '  impouihle  '  high  priest  Mi  vflai  s  (</.r:) 
(1  Ma.  c,  our  most  important  sourer,  not  having  mentioned 
Mcni-laus  at  all,  says  nothing  of  what  took  place  between  hU 
tenure  of  office  and  the  eftertive  appointment  [t<m)*Tar  avry  r. 
Mpfctffvi^'/.  79;  cp  2  Mace  14 13  Ka»<mi<rai|  of  Alcimus  by 
Ilemetrius).  According  to  the  same  passage  in  Jos.,  which 
states  also  that  a  young  Onias,  son  of  Onias  Tl  I.,  made  his  way 
to  Kgypt  on  the  death  of  his  father  (on  which,  however,  see 
Osjias;  Israel.  (  60),  Al.imus  became  i.'%.Y.-ni  high  priest 
on  (><»)  the  death  of  Mcnelaus,  the  office  being  indeed  bestowed 
(<c'W«r)  on  him  by  the  king  (Anttochus  V.  according  to  the 
prev  nt  contextX  According  to  a  Mace.  14  j,  too.  Akimus  had 
bet  n  at  some  time  high  priest  before  hLs  appointment  by  I  k  metrius. 
We  know  really  nothing  certain  a!>otu  the  event*  of  this  short 
interval.  W'e  first  reach  firm  ground  with  the  intervention  of 
Deme  trtus. 

Demetrius  (lid  not  mean  to  resume  the  hopeless  policy 
Of  his  uncle  Kpiphanes  (or  the  Assideans  would  have 

'  yveovt       tod  'Aapiroe.  t  See  t  Mace.  7o. 

'  t*  TOW  crirrpfKirov  Aapsvr.  4  ttj«  Bimfl  rairrwt. 

»  Although  we  cannot  of  course  trust  jM.1ct.H7,  ' mine 
ancestral  glory  '  (rij(/  wpoyonwqv  t6(a.r).  According  to  j  Mace. 
Alcinvts's  fault  »'«  his  xvlnntary  Hellenising  (novtriwc,  14  3; 
contrast  'by  compulsion,'  uri  inwitr,  Hi).  Cp  Rosters, 
Tk.i  VI 5 38  I  >8 J- 
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I  held  aloof)  ;  but  he  wanted  Alcimus  and  his  friends  to 
I  help  him  in  crippling  the  Hasmonean  party  of  political 
independence. 

There  would  be  a  special  reason  for  Alcimus  being  active 
against  the  Hasmonean*  if  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  foresee 
(what  we  now  knew)  that  their  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  high 
priesthood.  (On  the  other  band  the  'calumny '  (r.  171  put  into 
his  mouth  by  tbt  author  of  2  Mace.  1 14  if  ]  dun  Judas  had  already 
been  made  high  piicst  seems  historically  impossible  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  distorted  story  of  2  Mace,  see  nc*t  note.) 

Macchides  |</.r  )  was  the  agent  selected  for  the  task.' 
At  first  the  pri-sence  of  Alcimus  was  a  great  help  ;  his 
legitimacy  was  a  source  of  strength. 

This  would  have  special  weight  if  his  predeces.v>r  Mtrelaus 
i*  really  to  be  regarded,  with  j  Mace.  (8 4 4  ;  9)  a*  a  '  llenjamite,* 
and  wuh  Wellhauseei  (I/O  300,  n.  t,  and  ed.  2  :5,  n.  1)  as  one 
of  the  Tobia<lar  (see.  however,  Lucius,  Dtr  Eutniimui  77,  and 
cp  IsUAhC,  %  If  we  could  Irust  the  Talmud  there  would  l»c 

a  special  point  in  his  favour  in  hi*  connection  with  Jose  b.  Joerer, 
leader  «f  the  Sanhedrin  (his  uncle.  Hrr.  A'oAAo,  ch.'ni  ;  his  father, 
Hah.  Hath.*,  133  .1). 

The  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  have  follow  ed  tl«s 
Assideans  in  accepting  Alcimus  |  1  Mace.  ?i3  'first'; 
cp  We.  fhar.  v.  Sad.  8j.  n.  2) ;  but  the  severity  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  representatives  of  Demetrius,4 
sixty  men  (perhaps  those  that  had  ln-cn  till  now  much 
implicated  with  the  I i.tsiiiotieati  party) 3  being  slain  in 
I  one  day  1 1  Mace.  7  16),  in  face  of  solemn  pledges  of 
peaccsible  intentions,  entirely  changed  the  situation. 
Fear  and  dread  fell  on  all  the  people  ( 1  Mace.  7  iB). 
Alter  some  further  severities  liacchides  considered  his 
task  accomplished  and  returned  to  Antioch.  The  late 
seventies,  however,  had  turned  the  heart  of  the  people 
I  again  to  Judas,  who  was  Irving  to  strengthen  his  position 
I  ( t  Mace.  "  34).  and  Alcimus  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
I  draw  (t-.  as  I-  He  had  of  course  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
further  incriminating  charges  against  Judas  (/An/,  and 
A  nt.  xii.  10  j  |.  This  time  NicascjK  (/.!'.)  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  restoring  Alcimus.  During  the  various 
exciting  incidents  of  the  next  interval. — the  diplomacy, 
battles,  and  death  of  Nicanor, — wc  hear  nothing  of 
Alcimus4  ( t  Mace.  7 a^-so). 

Of  course  in  the  rejoicings  over  Nicanor 's  day  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Mao  aVan  party  In-  had  no  part  ;  perhaps  he  wa*  absent, 
(ll  is  at  this  i*Jint,  indeed,  that  .  1  w.'.  xti.  lOf,  make*  Alcimus 
die  : J  but  this  belongs  to  the  story  there  followed  of  |udas  *  suc- 
ceeding to  the  high-priesthood,  011  which  see  Macc  aiikes,  i.  f  4 
and  cp  below.) 

When  Bacchkles  came  a  second  time  (1  Macc.  to 
carry  through  what  Nicanor  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish, Judas  failed  to  find  adequate  support  and  fell 
(160  It  c  .  |,  and  the  Maccabenn  party  were  without  a 
leader.  Alcimus  was  once  more  installed,  and  probably 
accepted  by  all  except  the  Maccalieans,  who  ere  long 
chose  Jonathan  as  successor  to  his  brother. 

How  far  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  Alcimus  carried 
him  we  do  not  know.  At  his  death  ( 1 59  B.( ;.*)  he  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  on  some  changes  in  the  temple 
enclosure,  the  nature  and  even  the  object  of  which  we 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  JoMfflnu  he  had  '  formed  the  intention  .J  pulling 
down  the  wall  of  the  temple  '  (£•>« Albert  Ka&Aov  ro  Miyoe  rov 
ayt'crv,  .  /«/.  sii.  10ft  l»rg.).  •  Ma'  c.  stales  (V54)  that  it  was  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  (to  t.  rrft  avAijt  rue  aytwr 
ntt  «'<r*>r»pa,)  that  he  1  ommandetl  (inrrifcr)  to  pull  down, 
adds  that  he  pulled  down  the  works  (ri  Sfiya)  of  the  prophets, 
and  then  ap|iends  the  peculiar  statement  that  he  began  the  pulling 

1  So  1  Macc. 7 h;  on  the  distorted  accour.t  in  a  Macc  ,  where 
14  la  has  to  do  duty  for  both  1  Man.  7*  and  7.r.,  see  Kosters, 
Tti.  7*12  S3  j  535.  and  on  the  displacement  of  Kacchklcs  to 
2  Macc.  » 30.  SX  504 /.  (cp  the  place  of  liacchides  in  Jos.  HJi.  1  a). 

3  How  far  these  transaction*  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to 
Alcimus  (*•>  apparently  1  Macc.  7  14  ff.  »  ;).  sihI  how  far  ihey 
were  due  10  Ttacchides  (so  apparently  .-Int.  xii.  10a  ;  cp  1  Macc 
7  1  a)  we  rMltnl  say. 

*  Hi*  uncle  lieing,  according  to  Hf.  A'i»A*«f  and  Ha/v  Bathra 
(ll.ct. ),  of  the  number. 

4  On  the  motive  of  the  author  of  a  Marc,  in  representing 
I   Nicanor  a*  untrue  to  his  master  (7  Macc.  14 18-33)  thu% 

bringing  Alcimus  again  on  ihc  scene  (;'.  a?,)  see  Ki^sd  r*.  p.  ^35. 

*  'And  when  he  was  dead  the  people  besiowc-d  the  high- 
prie*ih«x«l  on  Judas,  who,  hearing  of  the  power  of  the  Roman*,' 
etc.  (-  t  Macc.  8k 

*  Jnsephus  assign*  him  variously  three  years  (Ant.  xx.  10  j)  or 
four  year.  (it.  xli.  lOo)  of  office. 
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down.  It  $eem»  rash  to  auumc  that  this  confuted  account  is  in 
in  original  form.  If  the  last  dlllM  u  not  an  interpolation  (ami 
there  Is  cursive  MSs  .minority  for  it*  omivuon,  sec  H  &  P).  and 
even  perhaps  if  it  it,  should  we  not  perhaps  read  'to  pull'  for 

*  he  polled   (■•t.Aor  for  «ae>«.Atr)? 

The  much  discussed  question  what  the  wall  («r>;os)  referred 
to  *M|  we  have  really  not  the  means  of  determining.  lis  identi- 
fication wild  a  low  barrier  in  the  HercxUan  temple  beyond  which 
lletuiles  must  not  pass,  the  t9reg  (311c)  descrdied  in  MMnth 
•1  3  is  at  Ihe  Ijest  precarious  1  (see  the  remarks  of  Schurc-r,  CJ I '  1 
176,  n.  j  and  th«  discuuicxu  there  referred  lo).  " 

The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Alcinms  (1  Mace. 
955/  :  cp  however.  Ant.  xii.  10o.  o-i'Xfit  i\nipa\S  WM 
naturally  treated  by  his  enemies  as  a  sign  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  moderation  (such  as  il  is)  of  Ihe  until  of 
t  Mace,  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  later  rabbis 
{vy;  the  stones  in  Hamburger.  A'/:  41S/..  IK-retitxiutg, 
Hut.  fill.  5a,  n.  2).  That  on  the  whole,  however, 
Alcimus  did  not  interfere  much  with  ritual  and  practice 
is  plain,  or  at  least  probable,  from  this  last  act  being  all 
that  is  mentioned  against  him.  and  even  in  this  case 
we  do  not  know  his  motive  (cp  (iriinni  .1,/  /u . ,  and 
We  216.  262 ).    Still,  if  he  has  been  rather  severely 

judged,  even  for  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  opposite 
party.  Wellhausen  [i.e. )  ieems  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme. 

The  historical  importance  of  this,  perhaps  in  himself 
somewhat  insignificant  character  (who  figures  all  the 
more  strikingly  on  Ihe  scene  lhat  we  cannot  find  very 
clear  traces  of  any  immediate  predecessor  or  successor*), 
lies  in  the  fact  thai  his  tenure  of  office  formed  a  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  Jewish  parties.3  'live 
Assidcans  refused  to  follow  the  Hasmoneans.  Two 
generations  later,  the  meaning  of  this  became  more 
apparent  (see  ASSIDKANS,  I'M  \KlSKKS,  Mvsr.NKs). 

The  primary  source  is  1  Mace.  7-9.  Cp  Jus.  .!»/.  xii.  9  7.1 1  2, 
XX.  10 j,  ami  'Hi  the  relation  of  these  see  Maccahkks,  Kinst,  i. 

#  9  ;  on  the  relative  value  of  2  Mace.  1-4  see  the  elaborate  arti<  le  of 
Kostert,  '|)r  polemiek  van  het  twecde  hock  der  Makkaliccn,' 
'/*.  /  I2«r,|.jja  1  78!,  especially  as  cited  above  ',  on  patties.  We. 
Fhar.  <t.  Sin/,  f  v.,  j6ff.  Lucius  /.<.;  on  liltr  Jewish  sentimenl 
concerning  Alcimus,  Hamburger,  A' /•*  1  428 /.  '.  on  3115.  etc. 
Schurer,  O/l '  t  <>,  n.  5,  and  IJrAU  in  MGH'J,  187ft,  pp.  3SV.197  ; 
on  festival  of*ird  Manhesvaii  in  Meg.  Tuan.,  I>ercnhourg,  I.e., 
and  t  IrSti,  tUtch,  8>*  5*4  ff-  M.  w.  H. 

ALCOVE  (D3p).  Nu.  25 ef  RV  tng. .  AV  Text  {q.v.  \, 
ALEMA  (cn  aAamoic  [A],  -Ae«.  [R*l.  -\[e]iM. 

ItcacbiruLI  VJ.  Syr.  sjuW'  **  Atimil)-  a  Placc  mcn' 
tioned  along  with  Bosora.  (  arnaim,  etc.  ft  Mace.  5v«). 
Being  in  Gilead  it  cannot  be.  as  some  say.  the  Beer- 
elim  spoken  of  in  Is.  163  as  belonging  to  Moab.  and 
the  Beer  of  Nu.  21  16  (sec  Boson).  It  h;us  lx-cn  placed 
by  Merrill  at  Alma.  S.  of  Kdrei.  and  by  Schumacher 
at  Kefr  el-Ma.  K.  of  I -ike  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  is  probably 
7/w.i.  10  m.  S\V.  of  the  U-ja,  and  of  Busr  el- Hariri,  which 
is  probably  Bosor.  (Cp  Buhl  Topog.  drs  N.  Vstjordan- 
landti  13  ,  We.  IJG  21a  [3rd  ed.  357]  n.)    C.  A.  S. 

ALEMETH  or  ALLEMETH  (flpjft  :  so  ever)  where 
;Ba  lit],  except  1  Ch.  Te  in  pause-  ITO^J.  Ai.ametii. 
r€MC€8  .B  ,  cAmcBcm  [A]s  ordinary  edd.  have 
np?y.  whence  RV  Ai.i.KMb  ril  in  1  Ch.  660  [45]  — 
Josh. 21  iS,  where  the  form  is  Almon,  [Kf$,  [~amaAa 
[B].  aAmcjn  [A],  cAm.  [L]  :  usually  |-A.Af  M€0  1 BA], 
AA.A\AU)8  L'-'.l'  a  I-evitical  town  in  Itenjamin  (iCh.  660 
[45].  r*A^H  Wt8  lA  1.  the  name  of  which  appears  in 
iCh.836  IcaAaiaaaB  [B  ,  taAcaa.  [A..  AAerb  [i-,)  = 
942t  (fAAuXtO  [H],  AAecb  [l.  las  that  of  a  descendant, 
or  family  of  Bknjamin  (§  9.  ii.  P).    See  also  Zai.mon, 

1  The  seventeenth  of  the  thirty-five  festivals  1111  Klihld  in 
Mtgiitalh  Tmmmitk  xii  nil  jjrd  Marcbesvan— hasnysome, e.g., 
CwtMt,  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  r^frr  and  Alcinms. 
This  Is  howes-er  contested,  e.g.,  by  Ucreiibour,;,  tint.  I'al.  <x> /. 
(s«-r  text  of  Meg.  Taan.,  if-.  442 //.). 

3  Josephus,  i>;norinit  his  previous  irreconcilahle  statement  in 
xii.  HI'S,  already  quoted  al«>ve,  expressly  iays  I  Ant.  xx.  10)  that 
on  the  Jr-aih  of  Alcimus  the  ollice  of  hiijh  priest  was  vacant  for 
seven  year*. 

*  Op  We.  rhar.  tt.  Sa.l.  t  v.  ;  I.uriiis  Pc-  /  urn/smut,  etc. 
7SJP-  Pill  wilh  SchOrer's  review  {TLZ['tt\,  especially  col.  494). 

Ill 


I  ii.  fend).  Kt-AM.  it.  1.  Robinson's  identification  (l.BR) 
with  the  modern  'Almit,  1  m.  NE.  from  'Anita 
(Anaihoth),  is  generally  accepted. 

ALEXANDER  (AAejAN^poc  [AKV],  'helper  of 
men*).  I.  Alexander  111,,  king  of  Macedon  (33f>- 
323  lie),  surnanietl  the  Great.  The  victories  of 
Alexander  powerfully  impressed  the  Jewish  imagination  ; 
yet  the  only  biblical  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  name  are  1  Mace.  1  1-8  62.  The  writer  of  Daniel 
( 106  or  164  B.C. )  lecalls  a  '  mighty  king  '  ruling  '  wilh 
greM  dominion,' whose  kingdom  is  •  broken '  after  his 
(bath  (Pan.  11  3/ I  In  the  vision  of  chap.  7,  it  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  •  l>easts '  ;  it  is  '  dreadful  and 
terrible,'  and  'devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped'  the  rest.  Naturally,  it  was  the  destructive 
sitle  of  Alexander  s  work  lhat  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  fall  of  Tyte  and  Gaza  would  bring  lhat 
aspect  into  prominence.  His  Palestinian  conquest* 
are  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  Xcch.  9>-8  (see 
ZKCHABIAH,  Book  of);  and  in  Is.  2U/..  the  fate  of 
Tyre  may  tie  contrasted  tacitly  with  that  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Isaiah,  ii.  S  '3'-  B  is  during  the  seven 
months'  siege  of  Tyre  that  Jewish  history  comes  inlo 
connection  with  Alexander  (333-332  B. c. ).  Hie  tradi- 
tion is  given  by  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8  iff.  (cp  Yuma,  6Q'fl. 

The  Jews  refused  compliance  wilh  Alexander's  requisitions. 
After  the  two  month*'  sicxe  of  Ua/a  he  advanced  on  Jerusalem  : 
but  Jadibia  (Jaddus),  (he  hi»!h  pnest  (cp  Neh.  12  u  22).  warned 
by  a  dream  bow-  to  avert  bis  anger,  met  tl.e  conqueror  at  Scornis. 
Alexander  wiwdiipped  the  Name  on  the  hii;h  priest's  mitte,  and 
enuring  Jerusalem  sa.;rinY-d  in  the  Temple,  heard  l>anuT< 
prophecies  relating  to  himself,  and  gave  the  Jews  autonomy,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem  but  also  ill  Itabylon. 

As  to  all  this  other  writers  preserve  absolute  silence, 
and  the  story  in  Josephus  seems  inconsistent  wilh  the 
statement  in  Arr.  iii.  1 ,  that  in  seven  days  from  Gaza  Alex- 
ander was  at  Pelusium  in  Kgypt.  Vet  Just.  xi.  lOsays  that 
'many  kings  wearing  fillets  met  him' ;  and  Curt.  iv.  517. 
that  he  visited  some  who  refused  to  submit.  Jewish 
soldiers  were  certainly  in  his  armies,  even  on  his  most 
distant  expeditions  ;  and  in  Alexandria,  founded  im- 
mediately after  ihe  siip]>osed  visit,  the  Jewish  element 
was  large.  The  privileges  conferred  on  the  Jews  are 
a  feature  of  subsequent  history.  It  is  possible  that 
Alexander  derived  from  the  Jews  much  valuable  in- 
formation almut  the  interior  of  Asia  (Mahaffy.  Crrri 
Life,  chap.  20 i.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  episode  strikes 
n  true  note  in  Alexander  s  character.  Nevertheless, 
it  ra-.es  suspicion  to  find  the  story  ap|  ropriftted  by  the 
.Samaritans.  Still  more,  to  rememlier  Ihe  visit  to 
Gordium  before  die  kittle  of  Issus.  and  that  to  the 
oracle  of  Amnion  before  the  Persian  expedition. 
Finally,  the  king's  action  at  Babylon  is  a  curious 
parallel  (Arr.  in.  10),  He  there  rebuilt  the  shrines 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  especially  that  of  Belus — rd  Tt 
d\\rt  sai  rip  Br)X<y  na0i  «'stiVot  /{rryoiVro  lOfOtie. 

The  Jerusalem  episcxle  must  be  characterised  as  an 
j  attempt  to  secure  Jerusalem  a  place  in  the  cycle  of 
Alexander -legends,  on  the  model  of  the  visit  to  the 

Egyptian  Amnion.  (Cp  H.  Bois.  AVt.  de  tk/o. 
\  et  phil.,  Lausanne,  1891  ;  Henrichsen,  St.  A'r.,  1871). 

W.  J.  \v. 

a.  Alexander  Balas.  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  passed 
himself  off  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Kpiphanes  (cp  1  Mace. 
10  1 ,  'A.  6  roe  "Ai-Tioyjoe  6  'Ext^Kirijt  AXV].  see  Mac- 
CABKKs.  FiKsr  Hook  ok,  §  2| ;  'A\^<wSot  A)  in  v.  58. 
His  real  name  was  Balas  (so  Ntral»o  (p.  751  ],  rof  BdXav 
'WiiarSpov  ;  Jos.  ;.  Int.  xm.  4  8".  on  the  other  hand.  'A.  6 
IWXat  \tyjfu»oi),  which  may  possibly  lie  connected  with 
tts;-3,  '  Lord.'  The  additional  name  '  Alexander  '  seems 
to  have  lieen  given  him  by  Attalus  II.  of  Pergamum.  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  support  him  against  Df.metriis. 
In  rivalry  with  ihe  latler  Balas  exerted  himself  lo  secure 
an  alliance  with  Jonathan  (i  Mace.  10 1  ff.  I.  and  by 
conferring  u[>on  him  the  title  of  'high  priest  of  the 
nation  and  friend  of  the  king,' was  successful  ft-.  20). 
After  a  varying  career  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Arabia. 
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where  he  was  killed  at  Abee  after  a  reign  of  five  years, 
150-145  B.C.  (1  Mace.  1 1  ij-tS).  For  classical  references 
sec  Dil  i.  Class,  liiog. .  t.  v. ;  Schiirer.  (/"//'  1  17S.  n.  10  ;  and 
for  Ihe  history  of  the  ume  see  ISRAKL,  §  76,  MAC- 
1  abkks,  1.  g  5. 

3.  Son  of  Simon  of  C'vTenc.  mentioned  together  with  hi» 
brother,  kwrVStf.«,](Mk.  Iftai} 

4.  A  member  of  the  family  of  the  priest  in  Act*  -4  6, 
peohaMy  to  l«e  identified  with  the  third  son  of  Annas  called 
Elcasar  by  lc»*:pliu»  (Anl.  xviii.  'i  i).    See  A.s.s  as. 

5-  t)f  Epnc-sus,  a  Jew.  who  «a«  1  brought  forth '  (wpvtflifacxxv 
[Text.  Reel)  from  the  muluiudc,  or  'brought  down '  (xan/3. 
[I>,  «tc.|)  or  (more  prol»ably)  'instructed'  (<rwifi.  |I1HA],  cp 
RV  mg.  >  Ijv  the  Jews,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  their 
defence  in  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  excited 
by  Ilemclrius,  the  silversmith  (AclslOjOi  There  U  no  con- 
clusive reason  either  for  or  against  identifying  him  with  : 

6.  The  coppersmith  (o  xaAimie).  who  is  described  (/Tim- 
4  14)  as  leasing  done  I'aul  'much  evil '  (at  hi*  trial  t). 

j.  Mentioned  with  H vmfs*i-<  (/.p.) as  having  'made  ship- 
wreck  concerning  the  faith  '  (1  Tim.  1  iq/.X  and  as  having  been, 
in  consequence,  delivered  by  the  apostle  unto  Satan.  \\  hether 
or  tkot  he  is  to  be  identified  with  no.  6  above,  we  cannot  tell. 
In  some  texts  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  ef  I*aui  ami  Tkft'ta, 
he  appears  with  Demas  and  Hcrmugenes  as  a  hypocritical 
of  I'aul  ;  in  others  it  is  '  Alexander  the  Syrinrch  ' 
,  Apokr.  Ap.  Otick.  iu  1  467  466. 


\  (&A€iANAp[eliiV  [VAl  3  Mace,  3i ; 
gentihc  &A€i&NAp€tC  [BKA],  Acts69  18=4+,-     The  site 
of  the  city  was  chosen  by  Alexander  the  Great  during  his 
,  passage    from    Memphis    down  the 

1.  Toe  city.  CmMe  (QuopK),  or  most  westerly, 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  his  way  to  the  Oracle  of  Amnion 
(331  B.C). 

Hulm  remarks  that  it  wax  a  novelty  to  call  a  city  after  its 
founder,  this  particular  form  of  name  having  previously  been 
made  only  frum  name*  of  deities  (<•.*-,  Apolloma);  it  indicates 
Alexander's  de-ire  for  divine  honours,  a  claim  supported  by  the 
priest>  of  Amnion  (Holm,  (7*.  ///>/.  8384  EI).  The  city  was 
laid  out  by  Deinocrates  under  the  king's  supervision,  [1  m.  W, 


of  the  Nile,  ami  thus  its  harbour!,  were  not  choked  by  the  Nile 
mud,  which  ts  carried  east  hy  the  current. 

It  lay  on  the  neck  of  land,  a  ni.  broad.  interposed 
between  the  Marcotis  lagoon  and  the  sea.  A  mile  dis- 
tant, parallel  with  the  coast,  lay  the  island  of  Pharos. 

1  with  the  city  by  a  dam  (which  served  also  as 
to  supply  the  island ).  seven  stades  in 
length  1  hence  called  the  1  Ieplastndtum),  pierced  with 
two  openings.  'I  wo  harliours  were  thus  created,  both 
protected  by  projections  from  the  mainland. 

The  western  harbour  was  called  that  of  Eunustus,  after  a 
kin,;  ,f  Soli,  son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  I.  (but  see  MahatTy,  i'.rtfk 
Li/r  i':  i.  for  another  suggestion).  The  eastern  harlxmr  was 
then  the  mure  important,  although  it  is  not  so  to-day.  Its 
entrance  was  marked  by  the  huge  lighthouse  (built  on  the  island 
bv  the  Cnidian  Sostralu*)  which  gave  its  name  (fkaroi)  to  all 
wmilar  Hructure*.    Opposite  to  it  ran  out  the  point  of  I-ochias. 

on  the  great  (eastern)  harbour  was  the 
(Hrucheiuml.  the  abode  of  the  Macc- 
The  western  division  of  the  city,  occupied 
previously  by  the  village  Rhacolis,  continued  to  be  the 
Kgvptian  quarter.  The  Jewish  colony  was  in  the  east 
of  the  city. 

1-akc  Mareotis  was  connected  with  the  sex  by  a 
canal,  and  as  it  communicated  also  with  the  Nile,  the 
periodical  flood  prevented  the  accumulation  of  silt  and 
the  formation  of  morass.  To  this,  and  to  the  constant 
Etesian  winds,  Strabo  traces  the  salubrity  of  the  site 
(P-  793)  '  hc  lrlkc  was  ,hc  haven  for  the  products  of 
upiier  hgypt  coming  directly  from  Syene,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  Inrlia  and  the  East,  brought  by  way  of  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  royal  canal  to  the  Nile,  or  through 
Berenice  or  Myos  Hornios,  lower  down  the  coast. 
Hence  the  commerce  of  the  lake  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  outer  ports,  whose  exports  largely 
exceeded  their  import*  { Sit. .  p.  793  ).  Alexandria  became 
the  great  port  of  transshipment  for  eastern  commodities, 
while  Hcypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  also  took  the  place 
of  the  Hack  Sea  coast  as  a  grain-producing  country. 
Mot  of  her  grain  went  to  Italy  (cp  Acts  276  2S  11  :  Jos. 
BJ\\\.  2 1  :  Suet.  Tit  5  )■  Near  Ostia  w  as  a  sanctuary 
modelled  on  the  Alexandrian  temple  of  Sarapis,  with  a 
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mariners'  guild  ( C//.  1 4  47 ).    Even  under  the  I  ngHt 
Alexandria  contained  a  large  colony  of  Italians  engaged 
111  the  trade  with  the  West  (cp  Hpk.  Epigr.  1  600  60 1 ). 
For  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  Rome  see  Momnis. 
/Vw.  of  Rom.  /imp.  2>;>  ET. 

Alexandria  was  not  organised  as  a  ro\c< — i.e. .  it  pos- 
sessed neither  deliberative  assembly  nor  senate  I  dw\ij ), — 
...  ...      but  from  the  first  was  merely  a  '  royal 

tlonf  residence  of  the  satrap  king,  never  a 

foundation  of  Gnceo- Macedonians 
with  city  privileges  in  a  foreign  land'  (Mahafly,  £mp. 
of  Ptol.  76).  The  burgess  body  was  (ircck  (primarily 
Macedonian),  — standing  alongside  of  the  native  Egyptian 
and  the  foreign  elements  not  reckoned  Hellenic,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  English  in  India  along- 
side of  the  natives  (Mom in,  /'rot:  of  A'om.  hmp.  2  36a 
ET).  Chief  among  the  non-Hellenes  were  the  Jews, 
occupying  two  out  of  the  five  wards,  apparently  here 
not  on  the  (ihctto  system,  but  on  the  basis  of  original 
Settlement  ;  they  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  city,  and  were  also  delibcr- 
ately  settled  there  by  the  founder  (Jos.  c.  A  p.  24,  /'./ 
ii.  1 8 7).  Josephus  asserts  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  equal  rights  with  the  Macedonians  and  other 
Greeks.  This,  though  technically  an  exaggeration,  was 
probably  practically  true,  seeing  that  such  rights  can 
only  have  been  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  natives;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  were 
free  from  the  poll-tax.  Of  all  the  non-Hellenes,  the  Jews 
alone  were  allowed  to  form  a  community  within  that  of 
the  city,  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-government. 
'  The  Jews,'  says  Strabo  (quoted  by  Jos,  Ant.  xiv.  7  >). 
'  have  in  Alexandria  a  national  head  of  their  own 
(fSr&pXVt).  who  presides  over  the  people  and  decides 
processes  and  disposes  of  contracts  as  if  he  ruled  an 
independent  community'  (it  4r  woWriot  tfpxuif  oero- 
rfXoei),  Josephus  traces  their  legal  position  to  Alex- 
nnder;  but  it  was  apparently  Ptolemy  I.  who  sciiied 
them  in  Egypt  in  large  numbers  (Jos.  Ant.  xli.  1  ;  App. 
Syr.  ;"«0(.  The  general  result  was  that  'in  acknow- 
ledged independence,  in  repute,  culture,  and  wealth, 
the  body  of  Alexandrian  Jews  was.  even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  in  the  world  '  (Monim. 
op.  fit.  2a67  ET).     Cp  Dlsl'KKSiON.       7,  1$/. 

Of  the  development  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  the 
foundation  of  the  institutions  which  gave  it  its  place  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  science,  little 
is  known  The  famous  Museum  was 
probably  founded  by  Ptolemy  I.,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalcrum,  who  migrated  to  Egypt  on  his 
expulsion  from  Alliens  1 307  B.C.  ). 

The  nainr(M»w»«i'o>  )  points  to  an  Attir  origin.  No  detailed  de- 
scription can  here  be  ^ncti.  Besides,  the  ruatctialsare  very  scanty. 
It  was  a  roval  foundation,  with  a  common  hall,  porticoes,  and 
gardens,  for  the  exclusive  u-c  of  literary  and  scientific  worker* 
dependent  on  royal  bounty,  under  the  presidency  of  a  priest  w  ho 
was  the  king's  nominee;  it  was  the  'first  example  of  a  per- 
manent bwtitUlion  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  science  founded  by 
a  government  '  (Holm,  op.  tit.  4  117  ET).  It  was  not  a  teaching 
establishment  or  training-place  for  youth,  but  a  borne  of  re-earth 
adequately  endowed.  Attached  to  it  was  the  Library,  with  more 
than  500.000  volumes  (Jos.  .<<•/.  xiiSlJl 

The  Museum  and  the  Library  combined  were  essenti- 
ally a  centre  of  learning,  not  of  creative  |>o«er.  In  their 
artificial  atmosphere  exact  science  and  literary  criticism 
flourished  with  brilliant  results  ;  but  literature  dcca\ed  - 
perhaps  the  uninspiring  environment  of  the  city  had  no 
slight  effect  upon  its  art  and  poetry  iMahaffv.  (-rrtk 

The  Museum  served  as  a  nusicl  for  suW-nuent  foundations  — 
t.g.,  that  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;—  both  Jews  and  Cbri-tian-> 
at  a  Liter  lime  had  similar  centres  of  learning  in  the  city.  '1  he 
fate  of  the  library  is  uncertain  :  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
accidentally  burnt  along  with  the  arsenal  in  «3  B.C.  (t'a-s.  HC 
Ii  III).     The  words  of  I >io,  43  38 — ittrrr  iAXa  re  ««t  Ttl  tswpior, 


roe  Tf  lirrotbjxat  *«i  toi*  airov  *ai  Tuo-  fifkmm,—  ir*ti<rr«ii'  ii)  cal 
apiarur.  in  sW«.  ■youfiow.  «bv#^»i,  perhaps  refer  only  to 
More,  of  hunks  lor  sale  (  MahatTy,  Hmp.  of  Pitt.  454). 


Ptolemy  II.  established  a  supplementary  library  in 
the  Sarapieion.  in  the  quarter  Rhatotis.  In 
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especially.  Alexandria  maintained  a  sort  of  primacy 
throughout  the  imperial  period,  and  residence  in  the 
Milium  was  the  hall-mark  of  learning  <<p  Acts  1 S 14, 
and  a  r£»Vxro<pof  aw  it  Mtwri  •  in  Haucarnassus,  Hull, 
de  Corr.  Hell.  4  40$.  Alexandrian  physicians,  in  par- 
ticular, were  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  empire  ;  cp 
oi  i»  V,  pi  awb  rou  Movattov  iarpoi  [Wood,  Efheiui, 
Appendix,  Inscriptions  from  Tombs,  etc. .  7.  /.  6]). 

In  Roman  times  Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in 
the  empire,  and  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world 
.  (Strabo,  p.  798  ;  fttyiaror  iftirifUu  ri}% 
arac  er.  ^KOvtijnti).  At  the  end  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period  she  nuiiil>ered  upwards  of  300,000  free 
inhabitants,  and  in  imperial  times  still  more  (Diod. 
17.sj,I.  Mommsen  at.  2  BT)  develops  the  com- 
parison between  her  and  Antioch — both  '  monarchical 
creations  out  of  nothing'  (Faus.  viii.  33 1). 

The  latter  excelled  in  beauty  of  site  ami  in  the  rrcagnifkerrce  of 
her  imperial  building  ;  t lie  former  in  her  suitability  fur  world- 
trade.  In  the  character  of  their  population  and  their  attitude 
toward*  their  respective  national  religions,  the  similarity  between 
the  two  lilies  is  cl>>se.  The  Alexandrian  mob,  like  that  of 
Antioch,  was  capricious  anil  turbulent ;  the  smallest  spark 
kindled  a  conflagration  to  he  quenched  only  with  blood  (I Hod. 
I84.  IHo3l»57>. 

Polybiu*  14)  says  that  a  personal  rillt  to  the  city  fdled 
him  with  dugusi  at  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  constant 
presence  of  maw_--.  of  mercenaries  necessary  for  keeping  under 
control  the  mongrel  mob,  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
Greeks ;  compared  with  these  two,  the  native  Kgyptian  element 
strucs  him  as  'a.  utc  and  educated. '  Or-sor  draw  s  a  sImilar  pj,  ture 
(/>'(  3  not.  A  vivid  illustration  is  found  in  the  bloody  scene* 
which  heralded  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  V.  (Pol.  I  ft  io-ji).  A 
point  of  similarity  with  the  Antiochiam  was  the  fondness  of  the 
Alexandrians  far  giving  nicknames  (op  Pau*.  s  .  Jl  I*:  tat  roe 
«oi  ■m  ^aiov  to  ro»  •irurArjiruc  roi<  '\k<(ari,itia>>  «'<rr<»'.  Id. 
i.  y  i  Sen.  ad  llfh'.  ll>6:  '  I>j<iiiax  et  in  conuiroeliax  prarfec. 
torum  ingeriio*a  provincia  .  .  .  cliam  peri',  ulosi  sales  placent  'k 
The  Ptolemies  had  each  a  nickname,  and  even  Vespasian,  for  his 
tax  on  salt  tish.  was  called  the  '  sordine-dealer '  (Suet.  /  >//.  iq  : 
Ku3io<r annul.  As  regards  the  status  of  the  highly  composite 
population,  the  Roman  emperors  mostly  retained  ine  old  state 
of  things.  The  Alexandrians  continued  to  stand  quite  apart 
from  the  re.t  of  the  country  in  character  and  in  privileges  (cp 
Phil'>,  in  h'iacc.  10;  CIC  49S7),  so  much  vj  that  the  Alex- 
andrian franchise  was  a  necess.tr>-  preliminary  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  Roman  citireii*hip(Pliny,  Ep.ad  Tr.  o|S"J|:  '  Admonitu* 
cum  a  peritioribus  dehuivse  me  ante  ci  Alexandrinam  civiintcm 
inpetrare,  deinde  Komanain,  iiuomara  esset  /Egyiiliux. Jo*,  c. 
Af.  l\t.  The  Kg}  Lilians  of  the  Noines  were  unable  to  gain 
Rooun  citizenship,  like  other  provincials,  by  enlistment  in  the 


osqu 

-d  locality  in  Alexandria.  The 
the  body  was  die  emperor  Sep- 


The  greatness  of  Alexandria  has  led  some  to  speak 
of  its  founder  as  though  he  were  endowed  with  more 

8,  Its  success  ^  hum?n  ^eknowkslge.  and  had 
foreseen  the  future  of  the  city  as  a 
centre  of  Hellenism  and  queen  of  the  Levant.  Others 
regard  the  city  as  merely  a  Greek  emporium,  a  second 
and  more  successful  Naucratis,  owing  to  accident  its 
rise  to  the  position  of  a  cosmopolitan  capital. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  base  been  evident  to  Alexander  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  'the  great  trading  area  of  the 
Levant  was  for  the  moment  without  fo.  us"  (Hogarth.  I'ktlip  and 
A/ct.  1  r 3 ),  and  the  site  actually  selected  was  the  only  one 
possible  on  the  Egyptian  coast  (though  M aha fly.  A'w/.  of  I'tat. 
i»,  calls  this  in  question).  Kgypt,  further,  offered  peculiar 
facilities  for  1h.1t  amalgamation  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
which  he  desired,  and,  owing  to  its  support  of  his  secret  belief 
in  his  divinity,  it  had  a  special  place  in  his  affections.  The 
success  of  Nauciatis  undoubtedly  exerted  an  influence  in  the 
way  of  directing  attention  to  the  W.  of  the  l>elta;  and  it  is  not 
withnut  reason  tlcat  Cleoineiies,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  created 
financial  governor  of  KgytH,  is  called  one  of  the  architect*  of 
Alexandria  (Justin  13  ().  No-  should  »c  fail  to  take  account 
of  the  fart  that  the  island  of  Pharos  was  the  traditional  landing- 
place  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  (Id.  4  3x5).  This  influence  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  -tory  of  the  dream  which  directed  the 
king  to  1I10  site  opposite  pharos  (Phil.  Air  r. 

In  fine,  considering  Alexander's  economic  designs  and 
achievements  in  the  far  Mast,  and  the  success  of  his 
eastern  colonics,  we  cannot  venture  to  deny  that  he 
consciously  created  a  centre  for  a  new  mixed  race,  with 
a  definite  dream  of  the  possibilities  afterwards  realised. 
Much  has  been  hoped  from  systematic  exploration. 
The  modern  town  stands  mainly  on  the  silt  gathered  on  either 
«ide  of  the  Hcptastadium,  w  hich  has  thus  con- 
6.  Sites  Dot  verted  the  island  of  Plianrs  into  a  peninsula. 

All  the  great  monuments  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 
seem  to  have  stood  within  the  present  inhabited 


or  on  ground  now  absorbed  hy  the  sea  ;  but  the  site  of  no 
ancient  building  is  known,  except  that  of  the  Ca-sareum,  which 
was  near  the  sea.  The  Scma  or  Soma,  in  which  Alexander"* 
body  was  deposited,  may  perhap*  lie  represented  by  the  mosque 
of  Htti  Pnm.il,  the  mosl  sacred  locality  ' 
last  pernio  known  lo  have  « 
thiuus  Severn*  (Dio,  70  13k 

The  general  result  is  that,  owing  to  subsidence,  the 
remains  of  Inolemaic  Alexandria  arc  now  below  water 
level,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
site  (/:<v/>/.  Exfl.  fund  Retort,  1894.5  k    -Sec,  also, 

DlSI't  KSIoN.  §  7. 

Literature.  -  Strabo,  pp.  791-79Q;  Herondas.  Mim.  1  18  f.\ 
Kieperl.  /.ur  T.'fatr.  dtt  a/ret  Alex.  (Itrrl.  1873):  Weniger, 
Dai  Alex.  Muiemn  (Berl.  1875);  Pauly-Wissowa*  KeaJfnrjK., 
'Alexandre's'  (Puch»teinX  and  ' Alexa;idriniscl»e  Littcraiitr 
(KnaackX  w.  ).  w. 

ALOtJM  ( D'tMJkStjt),  a  Ch. 28  9  to/,  t  See  Almlg. 
ALIAH  (iT^,  Kt. ),  Gen.  3640=  t  Ch.  1  5t  Ai.vah. 
ALIAN  (J'^y),  x  Ch.l4o=Gen.  S633t  Alvan. 

ALIEN  (n2X  Job  19 15  Ps.69  8;  13:  |3,  Is  61  S  : 
U.  Ex.  1S3.  RV  'sojourner,'  Dl.  H«t.  RV  '  foreigner  '). 
See  STRANr.fR. 

ALLAMMELECH  ("q^X  [v.  d.  Hooght],  etc.). 

Josh.  19,6t  RV  =  AV  Al.AMMKI.KCH. 

ALLAB  UKK*P  [B]).  i  Lsd.  5j6f  RV-Ezra2i9 
I H  M I K ,  a  ;  cp  also  CHEltUB,  a. 

ALLEGORY  UAAHropoyMeNA  [TIWHJ).  Gal. 
4i4t.    See  Pakahi.ks.  §§  1,  3,  5. 

ALLELUIA  (AAAHAoyiA  [Tl.],  -ia  [WH]).  Rev. 
19 1  if.  t\.    See  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMETH  {Vxh$  ;  but  Ba.  Gi.  np^J?).  i  Ch.  660 

[45]  RV  =  AV  AI.EMETH. 

ALLOM.  RV  Allon  (aAAcon  [B]).  t  Lsd.  5  34= 
Nch.  7  59  Amon,  3. 

ALLON  (P^K).  Josh.  19j3  AV.  As  a  proper  name 
this  rightly  disappears  from  RV.  See  Dezaanansim 
(Greek  readings  at  end). 

ALLON  cp  Elon  and  sec  Aijalon,  a :  am  con 

[B],  aAAuin  [A],  chA.  [L]).  a  Simeonite  (t  Ch.  4j7t). 

ALLON -BACHUTH,    RV  AUon-Bacuth 

n-l^^.  i.e..  'the  oak  of  weeping,'  see  also  BOCMIM  ; 
BaAanoc  n6N9oyc  [BAL^;  the  spot  -below  Ilelhel' 
where  Uebonili,  Kebek.ih's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen.  35 
8t  K>.  According  to  another  tradition  (cp  DEBORAH. 
1).  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  palm  tr«s-  ljudg. 
4  s);  or  rather,  perhaps.  milSn  could  be  usc<l  of  a 
palm  tree,  just  as  the  cognate  words  el  (in  Elparan) 
and  elath  arc  undoubtedly  used.  In  t  S.  10 j  it 
seems  to  be  called  1  the  terebinth  [?]  i  psn.  Jpitw  [  BALI) 
of  Tabor.'  where  "Tabor'  fHafiup  [BA],  rrfi  in\tKTTfi 
[\.])  may  be  a  kid  residing  for  '  Deliorah'  (Thenius). 

T.  K.  C. 

ALLOT  (^"13).  Is.lIS  RV  mg..  EV  un.'  Sec 
Metals. 

ALMODAD  (TjiD^.  or  rather  as  in  and  Vg. 
TflQ^K,  Elmodad,  t'.r'. ,  'God  loves';  a  Saha-an  name 
[ZD.Ua  37  13  18];  CAMtooAA  [AL]).  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Joktan  ('/••■):  Gen.  10a6  (cAmcoAam 
[E  ,  ir-v  vmjoAaA  [L1)  =  i  Ch.  1  iot.  >»ec  Glaser, 
Sitae  380,  435,  and  cp  Mudadi  on  a  primitive 
Bab.  contract-tablet  (Hommel.  AHT  113). 

ALHON  (fto^K   Josh-  21  ,Bt  =  1  Ch.  6  60  [45] 

Alemkth  fo.v.y 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  (nD'ntq-Hbfy  i  ™  **** 
of  name  sec  Names,  g  107  .    r£\\xWN  AcBAaBaiM 

[HAL  i.  a  station  of  the  Israelites  between  Dibon-gad 
and  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  Nu.  3346  and  <r.  AaiB" 
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X  6.8a.  IN  [A])  v.  47T  ;  apparently  the  same  as  Beth- 
Immathaim  («/.r.  )■ 

ALMOND,  ALMOND  TREE,  ALMOND  BLOSSOM 

OI$V  KAPtON  [ADL]  Gen.  43  ii.  Num.  17  8  [aj] 
KftpOlA[B];  A/vxYrAAAoN  [BKAC],  Bocks.  12  5:  asan 
adjective  k&PYINHN  [HQ  and  practically  ttV.  Jer. 
1  ut ;  "I|5CD  =  '  made  like  almond  blossoms.'  c  KTCTY" 
TTOJMCNOI  KAPYICKOYC  'HAKE],  Ex.  25 33 /  ;  KAPY" 
Iota,  BALI  37 19/+)-  •  he  Hebrew  root  means  to 
•  wake  "  or  '  watch  '  .  and  the  tree  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  it  is  the  first  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  winter.* 
The  etymology  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  In/. 

The  almond  is  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Jacob,  who 
(Gen.  43  11,  J)  instructs  his  sous  to  take  with  them  into 
Egypt  a  present  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine  including 
almonds.  The  verisimilitude  of  this  detail  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  was  natural  for  a  Hebrew  to  presume 
th.it  Palestinian  almonds  would  be  prized  in  Egypt, 
nor  nerd  we  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  dale  of 
the  acclimatisation  of  the  almond  tree  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.* 

The  original  native  country  of  the  almond  \Prunus 
AmtgdalMt,  Stokes>  was  \V.  Asia,  from  which  it  has 
gr.it iually  spread,  in  the  main  probably  by  human 
intervention,  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Almonds  arc  still  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
the  IVrsian  Gulf,  nor  is  then-  anything  improbable  in 
their  being  exported  from  Syria  into  Egypt  in  early  or 
even  in  more  recent  times.  No  ancient  writer,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius  (/{lerob.  1  398).  mentions  them  as  grown 
in  Egypt. 

The  •  cups  made  like  almond  blossoms '  on  the 
branches  of  the  golden  candlestick,  consisting  each  of 
'a  knop'  or  knob  'and  a  flower'  (Ex.  2633/  37  "?/■) 
represented,  says  Dillm.  i<iJ  ioc.).  "not  the  corolla 
but  the  calyx  of  the  almond  flower. 1  Some  have 
proposed  to  translate  0"yc9  'awakened'  i.e.,  fully 
opened  (as  opposed  to  closed  buds)  :  hut  this  is 
Certainly  untenable.  In  Jer.  In  an  almond  staff  seen 
by  ihe  prophet  becomes,  from  the  associations  of  its 
name,  a  symbol  of  Yahwes  watchfulness,  The  most 
interesting  reference  is  in  the  difficult  passage  Eccles. 
12  s.  There  are  three  clauses  in  the  verse,  and  in 
each  unfortunately  there  is  some  obscurity.  It  is  the 
first,  rendered  by  AV,  'The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
[RV  blossom],'  which  now  concerns  us.  As  regards 
this,  it  has  been  doubted,  ( 1  I  whether  ipv  by  itself  can 
mean  the  almond  tree;  |a|  whether  the  pinkish-white 
blossoms  area  likely  metaphor  (according  to  the  ordinary 
view  \  for  an  old  man's  white  hairs  ;  ami  (1)  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  (}*k:^).  The  consonants  of  the 
Heb.  text  sup[>ort  the  meaning  'he  will  reject  the 
almond.'  i.e. ,  will  lie  unable  to  eat  it,  though  a  delicacy  : 
but  the  vowel-points  and  all  the  ancient  versions  have 
the  same  rendering  as  EV.  Jlus  seems  on  the  whole 
more  probable.  Though  Jer.  1 11  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  ipr*  can  mean  the  tree,  the  equivalent  form 
in  Svriac,  le^di,  appears  to  have  this  sense.  The 
metaphor  is  possible  if  we  remember  that  the  flowers 
come  out  as  a  pale  flash  on  the  dark  leafless  branches  ; 
if  the  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed  closer,  the  flowers  are, 
as  Koch  describes  them,  '  white  or  of  a  pale  red.'  4 

<2|  See  HAZEL.  N.  M.— W.  T.  T.-n. 

Ihe  English  word  is  derived  through  the 
A  S.  form  '.Tlm.Tssc'  from  the  cccl.  LaU 
eleemotyna.  which  again  is 


»  Svriac  hi 
for  almond  is  iauz 


same  word  in  the  form  Ifgt/,i  ; 
■  Hebrew  |>s  (see  H  my  1 X 


»  l-ag.  t  -then.  45-  Cp  .  Plin-  »<>  a«  (quoted  by  Celsius)  : 
lis  qua:  hiemc  aquila  exoriente  concipiunt,  floret  prima  um: 
ani>gjala  mense  Januario;  Man  10  vcro  pomum  maiurai.' 

*  Cp  Ma.pcr...  Paif-  c/Ch:  »7. 

*  Prof.  Cheyne  informs  u*  that  the  wild  almond,  now 
a  gla<le  of  Hermon  by  Robertson  Smith. 

■  dUtinctly  while.  Tristram  apeak*  of  1 
1  on  Mt.  Carmcl  (SHU  332). 

««7 


2.  OT  estimate. 


rare. 


the  Greek  Afi»io«tfnj.  The  Greek  word,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  classical  authors,  means  pity,  and 
in  the  Greek  of  the  NT  (Lk.  11 41  12j3  ActsSa /.  10  936 
IO431)  signifies  also  a  special  result  of  pity — vir. ,  relief 
given  in  money  or  kind  to  the  poor.  In  biblical 
Hebrew  there  is  no  corresponding  word,  and  it  is  not 
even  quite  certain  that  the  technical  and  restricted  use 
of  the  wore!  i\tt\fuxsi'vy)  occurs  in  ©.  No  doubt  in 
such  passages  as  Ecclus.  7  10  and  Tob.  47  128-n.  the 
author  or  translator  has  almsgiving  chiefly  or  even 
exclusively  in  view.  Still  roiciV  «'Xe»)M°<ri'ir>j>'  does  not 
in  itself  mean  more  than  .Tirf.  '  to  do  that  which  is 
merciful  or  kindly.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  NT  use  of 
•to  give  <'\fjju<»-n>at.'  etc.,  is  quite  decisive  for  the 
specialise*!  sense  of  the  word. 

Tile  close  connection  between  religion  and  deeds  of 
mercy  frequently  appears  in  ancient  religion.  The 
TJcdouin  Arabs,  maintaining  therein 
a  primeval  usage,  regard  the  way- 
farer as  'the  guest  of  Allah,'  to  whom  hospitality  is 
due  (Doughty,  Ar.  L)et.\n$).  The  sacrificial  meal 
often  included  an  act  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Thus 
the  poor  were  allowed  to  take  handfuls  from  the  meat- 
offering made  to  the  Arab  god.  al-'Okaisir  (WKS  K(l. 
Srm  '-'*  223).  and  the  same  use  of  sacrifice  was  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  (see,  e.g. ,  Xcn.  Altai,  v.  89 ).  Indeed 
the  general  law  of  sacrificial  feasts  was  open-handed 
hospitality  in  which  the  poor  shared.  The  OT, 

however,  carries  this  beneficent  tendency  farther  than 
any  other  ancient  religion.  It  made  systematic  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  and  institutions  of  this  kind  can  he 
traced  throughout  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  from 
the  eighth  century  onwards.  Indeed  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  OT  scarcely  a  tiacc  of  beggars  and  W-gging 
in  the  strict  sense  is  to  be  found  (see.  however,  1  S.  2  . 16 
Pi.  109m).  In  the  'Hook  of  the  Covenant'  (sec 
EXciliUS,  ii.  §  31,  Ex.  23  10/.,  the  Hebrew  landowner  is 
directed  to  leave  his  land  fallow  each  seventh  year  1  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat.'  The  merciful  spirit 
of  the  Dcutcronomist  is  conspicuous  in  the  stress  he 
lays  on  the  care  for  the  poor.  Every  third  year  the 
owner  was  to  bring  forth  a  tenth  from  his  granaries  and 
bestow  it  exclusively  on  the  poor,  including  the  1-cvites 
(Dt.  11  a8/  ).  According  to  a  custom  still  preserved  in 
Palestine,  every  Israelite  was  free  to  pick  and  eat  grapes 
from  his  neighbour's  vineyard,  or  to  pluck  ears  from 
the  cornfield,  as  he  passed  along  { L)t.  23  J4/.  [as/]r 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  poor,  the  owner  must 
not,  in  a  grasping  spirit,  glean  to  the  uttermost  his 
cornfield,  vineyard,  or  oliveyard  (Dt.  24  io-«).  Tlie 
earliest  part  of  the  Priestly  C  ode,  viz. ,  the  '  Law  of 
Holiness'  (see  LEVITICUS),  reflects  the  same  precept 
(Lev.  19a/ 23 jj I  ;  besides  this,  in  Deuteronomy  and 
generally  in  the  later  writers  of  the  OT,  private  and 
voluntary  almsgiving  is  especially  commended.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  prophets  plead  the  rights 
of  the  poor  as  their  advocates,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
and  in  post-exilic  literature,  the  needy  Israelite  is  com- 
mended to  the  chanty  of  his  brethren.  Sec,  among 
passages  too  numerous  to  quote.  Is.  587  (a  very  late 
passage)  Prov.  14ai  19i7  Ps.  112a  Job  2»ia/.  One 
reference  to  almsgiving  — viz.  Dan.  4  27  [34]  —  deserves 
special  notice.  Probably  the  force  of  the  Aramaic 
words  is  '  redeem'  or  'make  good  thine  iniquities  .  .  . 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor.'  and  if  this  interpretation 
of  pin  be  correct,  we  have  here  a  clear  implication  of 
the  later  Jewish  doctrine  that  alms  had  a  redemptive  or 
atoning  power. 

In  the  OT  Apocrypha  and  in  Rabbinical  literature 
almsgiving  assumes  a  new  and  excessive  prominence, 
a  v.     So  much  was  this  the  case  that  n^rx, 

J>2Cr.y.K  which  in  the  older  writings  means 
'  righteousness '  in  general,  came  to 
In-  used  for  almsgiving  in  particular, 
and  this  use  of  the  word  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
Arab.  sdJakaP,H  'alms  for  God'  (AVr.  Sur.  9 104,  etc.; 
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Doughty.  Ar.  Dtt.  l«e.),  and  the  Syr.  udkftka  (Pesh. 
I.k.  11 4..  «c). 

The  following  citation*  furni*h  example*  of  the  propitiatory 
virtue  ascribed  to  alms  in  later  Judaism:  'Shut  up  mercy 
(iAwiHitHjwqr,  peril.  'alms')  in  thy  treasuries,  and  it  shall  deliver 
thee  from  all  artliction  '  (Kcclus.  '.MJ  la) ;  'Mercy'  (or  'aim*  ') 
'delivcrcih  from  death'  (Toh.  4  10) ;  'Through  aim*  a  man 
partake*  of  eternal  life  '  (Ki'th  hmkihanah  |);  '  He  who  say*,  I 
give  this  piece  of  money  as  alms,  that  I  or  my  soils  may  inherit 
eternal  life,  i*  a  perfectly  rightcuu*  man'  (ecsachin,  5;  Reff. 
from  Wcher.  Ailsynag.  Tktol.  i?6  /■)',  '  Alm*deed*  are  more 
m-ritoriou*  than  all  sacrifices  '  (San.  49  A):  '  As  tin-offering  makes 
atonement  f..r  Israel.  *>alrns  for  the  lie-mile* '  (Uata  Hath,  toe; 
Reff.  from  Lswy,  AV/HTf./.r.  .ipix). 

Alms  were  systematically  collected  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Diaspora  for  poor  Jews  in  Palestine  (this  custom 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  his  time),  and 
also  every  week  for  the  prxir  of  the  synagogue  itself. 
Officers  were  appointed  to  make  the  collection,  and 
boxi-s  for  the  reception  of  alms  also  were  placed  in  the 
synagogues  I  Vilnng.  Syn.  let.  iii.  1  13).  In  Mk.  IS4I  /-. 
however,  the  reference  is  not  to  alms-chests  but  to  one  of 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  Ixjxes.  placed  in  the  court  of 
the  women  to  receive  contributions  towards  the 
of  the  temple  worship  i  Schtlr.  <7//'2 J09). 

Jesus,  then,  did  not  chx^I  to  awaken  zeal  for  alms- 
giving among  his  countrymen  :  it  was  there  already  ; 
_  and  there  was  apparently  more  occasion  for 
it,  since  in  the  N'T  we  meet  with  persons  who 
were,  in  consc<|urnce  of  bodily  infirmity,  beggars  by 
profession  <  Mk.  IO46  Lk.  18 35  Jn.  t> /. .  and  note  the 
technical  term  Tpoaalntf).  He  purified  it  from  the 
ostentation  which  often  corrupted  it  (Ml.  69-4);  he  ac- 
centuated the  feeling  of  compassion,  without  which  it  is 
worthless  (Lk.  10  ij)  ;  above  all,  he  taught  that  the  dis- 
position which  gives  alms  by  mcvhanic.il  rule  and 
bargains  with  God  for  compensation  here  or  hereafter 
should  yield  to  that  impulse  of  the  new  heart  which  sees 
the  supreme  reward  in  likeness  to  a  heavenly  Father 
(Mt  .r.45)  We  cannot  wonder  then  that,  in  the  infant 
church  at  Jerusalem,  w  ithout  compulsion  or  rigid  com- 
munistic system  (see  Acts  64),  there  was  an  ideal 
charity  which  made  'all  things  common'  (Acts  431). 
and  prompted  rich  men  like  Harnabas  to  sell  their 
property  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  (Acts  4 3*/. ).  No 
doutH  the  ex|>ectation  that  Christ's  second  coming  was 
at  hand  stimulated  this  uncalculating  generosity  :  but 
low  esteem  of  worldly  goods  and  love  of  the  brethren 
were  the  mainsprings  of  this  new  development.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  first  election  of  Christian 
officers  was  made  to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  alms. 
The  tientile  churches,  moreover,  were  t>ound  to  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  offerings  which  they 
made  for  the  poor  in  that  city  (  Rom.  16  26  /.  1  Cor.  16  1-3 
a  Cor  9 1  /  Acts  '1 1 17).  Of  course  almsgiving  found 
other  channels.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  1  lebrew  s 
assumes  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  sjxMks  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
which  continues  after  the  Jewish  altar  has  lx-en  done 
away  w  ith.  Front  very  early  days  each  church  had  its 
lists  of  poor  ( 1  Tim.  5q)  and  its  common  fund  (IgnaL 
Ad  Poin  t)  ;  and  whereas  in  heathen  clubs  'chanty 
was  an  'accident,  in  Christian  associations  it  was  of  the 
essence '  (Hatch.  Organ,  of  Early  Christ.  Church  36). 
Cp  Community  ok  Goods,  especially  §  5.    w.  v..  a. 

ALMUG  or  ALGUM  ■  TREES  ( D'IoSk.  neAeKMTA 

[HA],  &n.  [L],  iK..0ii/t;  DtMlSe.  tteykina 

[BAL],  aCh.ae  [7]  9>o/  [tt.  attcA€ kmt&.  U  v.  10; 
ATTCA.,  L.  i\  ti]t)  yielded  a  precious  wood,  which  was 
brought  to  Solomon,  along  with  gold  and  gems, 
from  OpiiiR  (f1'-  ;  CP  SoL(>M<>\|  hv  the  ships 
of  Hiram,  and  was  used  to  make  'pillars'  OyDO. 
ixoarripiyfiaTO.  [HAL],    RV  nig      a   railing.'    1  K. 

10i»  -  aCh.On      ni?DO.    araSdotu  [BAL 


EV 

and 
The 


1  The  two  forms  though  differently  rendered  by  0  and 
othrr  version*,  are  obviously  variants  of  the  san 

etymology  is  unknown. 

HQ 


;')  for  the  temple  and  the  palace,  as  well  as 
'harps  and  psalteries.'  In  3  Ch.  23  [7  J.  these  trees 
appear  along  with  cedars  and  firs  among  the  products 
of  Lebanon,  with  which  Solomon  asks  Hiram  to  furnish 
him  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Kings.' 

The  very  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree  are  enumerated  by  Celsius 
(HUrob.  \i7if.). 

I"hree  may  be  mentioned  :  (1)  The  Jewish  traditional  rendering 
is  'coral';  but  this  is  obviously  unsuitable,  unless  »e  may 
understand  by  'coral-wood'  simply  a  red  wood.  (.-)  Kinibi 
lakes  il  to  be  '  braril-wood,'  ihe  hakham  of  the  Arabs,  a  red 
dye-wood  found  in  India.  (3)  Most  moderns,  following  Celsius 
(see  his  reason*,  op.  cit.  1  %79  Jf  ).  believe  it  to  be  sandalwood,' 
probably  of  the  redder  vjh  (/*o-rt*«r/»i  Samtaiimms,  Linn.), 
which  is  still  used  in  India  for  purposes  similar  10  those  recorded 
in  Chronicles.  The  ancient  versions  yield  no  light;  but  see 
below.* 

The  evidence  appears  to  point  to  some  valuable 
Oriental  wood  brought  (like  lign  aloes  and  cassia  t  into 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  by  the  ancient  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea.  If  we  may  assume  il  to  be  a  red 
wood  adapted  for  carving,  it  may  well  be  either  ( t ) 
brazil-wood  (a  name  of  uncertain  origin  ;  the  French 
braise,  a  glowing  coal,  has  been  suggested  ;  it  was 
trait sferrtJ  to  the  S  American  country)  =  Crsatpima 
Smffmm,  Linn.,  a  tree  of  India  and  the  Malay  Isles, 
apparently  the  hakkam  of  the  Arabs  ;  or  it  may  Ik 
(a)  red  sandalwood,  Pttroearpus  Santalinus.  Linn., 
an  inodorous  dye-wood,  still  surviving  as  a  colouring 
matter  in  pharmacy,'  a  native  of  Southern  India,  where 
it  is  much  valued  for  temple  pillars.  Possibly  both 
species  may  be  included  under  the  expression. 

[P  in  2  Ch.  2  8  9  to/,  gives  fe\o  wn'Kiva.  which  agrees 
with  the  Chronicler's  statement  that  the  algum-wood 
came  from  Lebanon.  Cheyne.  therefore,  proposes  to 
identify  '  almug  '  1  the  form  attested  by  the  earlier  record, 
that  in  Kings)  with  elammdiu,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
trees  used  by  Sennacherib  in  building  his  palaces.  The 
tree  seems  from  its  name  to  have  been  of  Flamite 
origin  ;  but  so  useful  a  tree  may  have  Ix-en  planted  in 
Hermon  and  Lebanon.  For  TCie  in  t  K.  10  11,  it  is 
possible  to  read  "vjiyo.  I-css  probably  we  may  suppose 
w  ith  Hommel  that  this  hard  and  rare  wood  was  '  a  pro- 
duct of  the  trade  of  Ophir.'  Sec  Exp.  T.  t^off. 
5*5  ('98K  and  cp  ALAMMF.LK.CH.]      N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

AI.NATHAN  (eW9&N  [A]).  iEsd.844.  RV 
Elnatmax,  a. 

ALOES  and  (once)  Lign  Aloe.4  (D^rty*  ;  Num.  246 
CKHNai  '  HAL],  EV  'lign  aloes':  Pi  7  17  ton  oikon 
aaoy  LWA]  ;  or  JT^nN  Ps.  458  [,]. 
CTA.KTH  Aq.  &AoJH].  Cant.  4  144X0)6 

[HA],  aAoh  TX]  (Aq.  a.aoh.  Sjrm.  6yamam&).  Jn. 
IdjeT  aAoh  [USA  ).sthe  modem eagU-xttvd.  a  precious 
wood  exported  from  SE.  Asia,  which  yields  a  fragrant 
cxbiurvvhi-n  burnt.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  i  1 1  the 
common  bitter  'aloe'  used  in  medicine,  to  which  alone 
the  name  was  given  by  classical  writers  ;*  (a)  the  plant 

1  The  Chronicler  has  probably  mistaken  an  irri|iortcd  article 
of  merchandise  f  ir  a  nativ  e  product  of  l'h>c-nicia. 

*  Jerome  renders  thyina—i.r.,  'citron  wood  (Callitrit  qiuut- 
rh-ah'ji.  Vent.)  an  Algerian  tree  inordinately  valued  by  ihe 
Romans  for  table*,  not  likrly  to  have  been  known  in  biblical 
time*  or  to  InhlLal  people. 

*  It  was  th  :  '  satidcrs  '  used  in  mediaeval  cookery  for  colouring 
aaures. 

*  I.e.,  lignum  iAdi^e,  a  hybrid  phrase  ;  ride  SVeal,  Etytn. 

Pu  t.,  t.v. 

1  (  The  critical  student  w  ill  not  fail  to  olnerve  that  three  of  the 
four  OT  passages  in  which  c*sHM  or  rr'S^n  occurs  ttclong  to 
books  or  pans  of  books  which  eminent  critics  have  regarded  as 
posl-evilic,  and  may  be  reminded  here  lliat  the  occurrence  of 
r j re  plant  names  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  have  to  tie 
considered  in  fising  ihe  period  of  such  document*.  He  will 
al*<i  notice  that  the  reading  of  ihe  fourth  i>a».*age  has  on  good 
grounds  Ix-cn  amended.    .See  the  close  of  this  article. — Kd.| 

*  Thi*  latter  is  de*.  riUd.  among  ancient  writers,  by  Pliny 
(//.V  27  4)  and  I>io*o»ridcs  (3  a,),  and  it*  l.ittern«s  alluded  to  by- 
Juvenal  {<•  181  ;  '  plus  aUs  quarn  mettii  habet  > 
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commonly  known  as  the  American  aloe  (Agent  amtri- 
cana).  celebrated  for  the  long  period  which  elapses 
wcring.  The  biblical  wood  most  probably 
to  that  described  by  Dioscondes  (Iji) 
under  the  name  d-ydXXoxo*  1  (cp  Ges.  TAet.  c'Srtit,—  'a 
wood  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  resembling 
ihyine  wood  (Rev.  18  it),  compact,  aromatic,  in 
astringent  and  rather  bitter,  with  a  skin -like 
somewhat  variegated  bark.'  He  speaks  of  its  I 
use  -  sw  cetening  the  breath  and  improving  the  internal 
condition  of  the  body— and  adds  that  it  is  burned  instead 
of  frankincense  (cp  Ar.  tuUr  and  see  Inc  K\sk). 

The  Hebrew  mime  c^K  or  jrv>."T*  and  the  Greek 
d>a\Voxor  2  arc  almost  certainly,  and  the  Greek  0X617 
_  j.  and  English  aloe  not  improbably,  derived 

'  from  the  same  Sanskrit  word  aguru  =  eagle- 
wood  (see  especially  Yule's  Hobion-Jobson,  art.  '  Eaglc- 
wood'j. 

This  appears  in  Pali  as  *g*r*  or  again,  in  Mahratti  as  agaru 
or  agar*  .  probably  another  furm  is  the  Malay  .Ham  aftl,  whence 
Portug.  aguila.  Ft.  /vii  ifaigle,  and  Eng.  eagle-wood.  'The 


Malays  call  it  Kay*  (wood)  -£•**»•»<,  evidently  the  same  name, 
though  which  way  ihe  ctymologv  flowed  it  is  difficult  to  »av 
(Yule.  /...X     [Hommeh  Ex/. 


..  i'$J5,  compares  aigaUuku 

(.ar.»t«,*«')inAm.  Tab.) 

It  is.  however,  possible  that  Gr.  dXiij.  Syr.  \ilwai 
(or  whoai),  Pers.  alwa*  have  an  entirely  separate 
origin  :  the  Synac  word  oftener  means  the  bitter 
medicinal  aloes  (so  in  the  majority  of  references  quoted 
in  P>  Ties. ,  1.  v. ).  and  the  Persian  word  is  so  explained  by 
the  lexicographers.4  In  that  case  we  have  an  instance  of 
what  is  not  uncommon  in  language,  viz..  that  two  things 
have  arrived  at  the  same  name  from  different  slartirig- 


Thc  'aloes'  and  '  lign  aloes'  of  the  Bible  are  thus 
identified  with  the  product  of  some  tree  of  the  genus 
Aqmilarin,  the  chief  home  of  which  is 
in  SE.  Asia.  According  to  Arab  writers 
there  were  many  different  varieties  of  the  aghdlu/i  or 
'id  found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  differing 
from  one  another  in  value  according  to  tin;  greater  or 
less  compactness  of  the  wood,  though  all  had  the 
property  of  yielding  a  fragrant  vapour  if  burned  when 
dry.*  They  speak  of  its  use  in  perfuming  clothes  and 
persons,  thus  illustrating  I's.  4.16  [9]  and  Cant.  4 14 ; 
and   there  are  parallels  to  the  usage  mentioned  in 

ft. :  17. 

Il  wrmld  M«m thai  the  land  at  eagle-wood  most  likely  to  be 
intr  jduced  into  Europe  in  classical  times  was  that  yielded  by  a 
tree  generally  distributed  dirouc.li  the  .Malayan  rr.giun,  which  in 
early  Eastern  commerce  would  therefore  naturally  be  associated 
with  cassia.  This  is  A  fvtlaria  ma/aeeemiii.  which  is  figured 
by  Kumphius  under  the  name  of  (,,in>,  and  has  from  a--w  ient 
times  been  esteemed  by  the  t"liinc*e.  T>  this  day  'it  is  the 
mini  important  product  of  the  forests  of  S.  Ten.-vi.senm  and  the 
Mcrgui  Archipelago.'  Another  eagle«wo«>d  is  obtained  in  N  E, 
India  frr.m  Aauitaria  AgaJlecha ;  but  it  is  less  likely  that  this 
should  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce  in  biblical  times. 
Other  Land*  were  obtained  from  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ayes: 
what  the  early  Arab  travellers  have  to  say  about  tliem  may 
be  seen  in  l>ym.»  k,  Pkarmac^rnt/hia  /W/<«r  3  »iB  jto. 
They  were  similar  but  no  doubt  interior  products  derived  from 


dilTerent  trees,  and  arc  probably  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
modern  substitutes. 

Eagle- wood  consists  of  diseased  wood,  infiltrated 
with  odoriferous  oil  and  resin.     It  occurs  in  irregular 
pieces  varying  in  colour  from  grey  to  dark  brown.  It 
1  In  later  Greek  also  called  {vA&Aoq. 

*  This  latter  passed  into  Arabic  as  agk'1/0/1  or  agktl/iikkl . 
but  Arabwriters  usually  rail  it  nZ-'i^/'the  wood  ' ^ir excellence, 
or  .i/-'*7 a/-//im/l.  'the  Indian  svuod." 

3  The-»e  three  are  evidently  forms  of  the  same  word  :  but  here 
again  it  '»  difficult  to  say  which  way  the  etymology  flowed. 

*  On  the  "ther  ham!,  in  the  single  instance  mentioned  by 
DttS  (->*///■)  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  (ajmw)  in 
Arabic— vi*.,  in  a  poem  quoted  by  Al-Makkart  {/hit.  ami  /.it. 
»f  A raht  im  S/aim,  cd.  I  lory,  etc  -J  776,  /.  1  -remv  to  have 
ihe  same  meaning  as  the  biblical  word.    Describing  the  pride 
of  certain  people,  the  poet  says,  with  allusion  to  the  old  Arab 
custom  of  lighting  fire*  in  prominent  place  near  their  dwellings 
toattract  wanderer*  to  Inevitable  entertainment,  'and  they  throw 
on  the  fire  of  hospitality,  from  pride,  their  et/wn  and  their 
ii/sf  "  (the  latter  also  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  agallocktim). 

3  See  the  Arabic  references  discussed  at  length  in 

ttknt*.  1  i3$-t7i. 
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is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  search  for  it 
is  laborious.  The  account  of  Dioxoridcs  (sec  above, 
§  1 1  is  accurate.  The  exterior,  which  cannot  of  course 
be  the  liark,  is  veined  with  a  darker  colour. 

As  regards  the  importation  of  this  sulistance  into  W. 
Asia  no  difficulty  arises  when  we  remember  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  a  trade  carried  on  by  China  with  India 
and  Arabia  in  early  times,  of  which  Cevlon  was  probably 
a  chief  depot.  See  on  this  subject  Fllickiger  and 
Hanbury.  I'harmacograpkia.  and  ed..  p.  520  /.  A 
difficulty,  however,  appears  when  we  consider  Balaam's 
words  (Num.  Ms/):— 

'  How  good  are  thy  tents.  O  Jacob, 
'ITiy  dwelling  places.  O  Israel  I 
As  valley*  stretched  forth, 
As  gardens  beside  a  river, 
As  lign  alee,  >  which  Yahwi  has  planted, 
As  cedars  beside  waters.' 

The  wood  may,  indeed,  have  been  imported  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  thus  lie  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  etc.,  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
India  .  but  how  could  a  Palestinian  writer  use.  as  a 
suggestive  simile  for  the  expansion  of  Israel,  the  growth 
of  a  tree  which  ex  ky/\'thesi  was  never  seen  in  Palestine, 
but  only  far  away  in  SE.  Asia?  The  difficulty  is 
pointed  out  by  Dillmann,  who  remarks.  '  Perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  cs'»  (palms,  Ex.  lf>37  ;  Gen.  146).' 
The  word  suggested,  however,  seems  generally  to  mean 
'  terebinths '  ;  Prof.  Chcync  points  out  the  parallel 
in  Is.  61  Pistaciit  Terebinth**,  though  often  only  a 
bush,  may  be  a  tree  of  front  twenty  (o  forty  feet. 

N.  M.  — W.  T.  T.  -D. 
A  LOTH  (nify).    According  to  1  K.  i  10  Solomon 
had  a  prefect,  Haanah.  '  in  Asher  and  in  Alolh '  <en  TM 
[B],  .  .  .   r&A&AA   (LI   omitting  Asher'; 


€N  ACMP  Ko.1  €N  MaiAwT  [A)l.  It  is  Utter,  as  in 
RV  and  Kau.  NS,  to  read  '  in  Asher  and  Bcaloth.' 
See  Baai  ath-hkkr.  Klostermann.  recognising  that  a 
more  northerly  place  is  desirable,  suggests  the  emenda- 
tion '  Zebulun '  (notice  '  Naphlali.'  K  15.  and  '  Issachar,' 
v.  17k 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA  (to  &Ad>A.  kai  to  to 

[Ti.  WH]  Rev.  18  216  and  [to  6.  in  B]  22 13).  For 
similar  use  of  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
Rabbinic  writings  see  Scholtgen.  Hera  Hebraic*  1  io£6/. 

See  Writing. 


ALPHJEU8  UAd>o.ioc  [Ti.  VA'Hj  ;  Heb.  [Aram.] 
*P^>n  [*$^n].  cither  a  contraction  from  fVjttpn  or  a 
gentiluium  from  the  place-name  Hcleph  ;  on  account 
of  the  n  W  &  II  writc*AX«oiof|. 

1.  Father  of  l^cvi  the  publican,  named  only  in  Mark 
(Mk.  2i4=Lk-  &a7  =  Mt.  99  [where  Matthew  is  usually 
identifir-d  with  lyevi]). 

3.  Father  of  (he  second  James  in  the  lists  of  apostles 
(Mt.  10„t  Mk.3t8  Lk  615,  Acts  1 13 i  see  APOSTLE. 
$  1).  not  to  be  identified  with  Clopas  and  so  made  a 
brother  of  foseptl  the  father  of  Jesus.     See  (  i.oi  as.  1$  3. 

There  is  no  reason  for  identifying  (1 )  and  (a,.  "Ine 
Itala,  it  is  true,  and  apparently  also  the  more  important 
of  the  MSS  known  to  Origen,  as  well  as  D.  read 
'Uxufior  instead  of  KttMP  in  Mk.  2.4  ;  but  if  this  had 
been  the  original  reading,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  subsequent  substitution  for  James  of  a 
quite  unknown  Levi.  The  reading  'Idiw/ior 
Simply  because,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  copyist 

took  Afifir  for  an  error  which  h«-  was  bound  to 
correc  t.  If  the  Alplwus  of  Mk.  2 14  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  Alpha-us  of  the  lists  of  apostles,  on 
the  assumption  that  I.evi  and  the  second  James  were 
brothers,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  these  two 
'  In-aead  of  C'^'K  eV'*i-"  reads  C'1*™,  'tents';  but  this  is 
obviously  unsuitable.    Cp  its  rendering  in  Pr.  7  1 7  (rii-  4i  o**4r 

""  Vut  »«  .SHOT,  Heb.  00  Is.  I.e.,  and  cp  Cedar. 
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forming  a  pair  in  the  lists  just  as  Peter  and 
Andrew  do,  or  John  and  the  first  James.  This  objection 
to  the  identification,  however,  is  valid  only  on  the 
assumption  that  Levi  under  the  name  of  Matthew  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

The  Syrian  wrim  Amrus  in  the  14th  cent,  make*  Alphwi* 
accompany  NathanacI  {identified  with  liartholomew)  on  bis 
journeying  through  Xtsihis,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rot  of 
Western  Asia ( l.ipsius,  A/xr.  Af.  ftuh.  ii.'ici/.).      r.  w.  s. 

ALTANEUS  Uatannaioc  [A]),  RV  Maltan- 
NEUs.  I  Esd.  9j3t=  Erra  10 )j  Mattenai,  a. 

ALTAK  1    The  Hob  n3?0  means  literally  'a  place 

of  slaughter  or  sacrifice'  (cp  Ar.  Mat/bilk*  and  Syr. 

■  u~_u  MaJhPha).      The  Gk.    and    Lat.  terms. 

1.  names.       ,    ,  a    ,  .      _  .  _  ,  ,    .  ,A 

ffwimi  (cp  poivot),  ara  (cp  dclpcv).  a/tare 

(cp  altm).  on  the  other  hand,  describe  the  form  of  the 

altar  as  a  raised  structure  without  reference   to  its 

purpose.      Occasionally  (33    times)  0  uses  the  Gk. 

word  pwpM  ;   as  a  rule,  however,  roiD  is  rendered 

by  HvauiaTijfKor.    The  translation  thus  effected  is  close 

ami  exact  ;  but  dvoiaaritptai>  is  unknown  in  classical 

literature,  lieing  apparently  confined  to  biblical,  Jewish,1 

mid  ecclesiastical  writers.     In  the  XT  tiuitUn  occurs  only 

once  (Acts  17       and  there  the  writer  is  speaking  of  an 

altar  used  for  heathen  worship.    Elsewhere  dvjuMf^of 

is  always  employed. 

\\*c  have,  then,  in  the  Hebrew  word  an  accurate 

definition  of  the  altar  :  it  is  a  place  of  sacrifice.  Why 

2  Primitive  a"  a'tar  sn°u'd  '*  required  in  order  that 
the  victim  may  lie  slain  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  deity,  and  advantageous  to 
the  worshipper,  is  not  so  obvious  as  we  might  at  first  be 
inclined  to  think.  We  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  say  that  the  altar  served  ends  of  obvious  con- 
venience. The  flesh  of  the  victim  being  placed  on  a  raised 
platform  specially  appropriated  to  this  object,  the  vicri- 
tice  was  separated  from  contact  with  common  things 
and  from  contamination,  while  a  means  was  provided 
for  performing  the  rite  with  due  solemnity  and  in  full 
sight  of  those  who  desired  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  sacred  offering.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
in  primitive  times  the  altar  possessed  a  much  deeper 
significance  than  this.  (The  development  of  this 
primitive  idea  is  traced  elsewhere.  See  lDol.ATRV,  §  2  ; 
Sa<  RIMCB  ;  ftlASSEMH. , 

To  the  Arabs  any  stone  might  become  for  the  nonce 
an  altar,  and  evidently  their  Hebrew  kinsfolk  followed 
3  Us&re  or'Kmall>'  the  same  anc  ient  way.  Thus, 
*•  U  after  the  victory  of  Michmash,  when  Saul 

was  told  that  his  hungry  warriors  were  devouring  the 
flesh  meat  which  they  had  taken  as  booty,  without 
reserving  the  blood  as  an  offering  to  Yahwe.  he  com- 
manded his  people  to  roll  a  great  stone  towards  him. 
and  on  this  natural  altar  the  blood,  the  mysterious  scat 
of  the  soul,  was  poured  out.  so  that  all  was  in  order 
(t  S.  14  3>  js).  It  is  to  lie  observed  that  here  there  is  no 
question  of  burning.  In  Gideon  s  sacrifice,  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  Judg.  6n  f..  the  offering  of  cooked 
flesh  and  unleavened  cakes  is  indeed  consumed  bv  fire 
miraculously  kindled  ;  Iwt  the  altar  on  which  thr'gifts 
arc  placed  is  simply  a  rock,  and  the  broth  of  the 
cooked  hV,h  is  poured  out  upon  it  or  at  its  base. 

According  to  Ex.20*4-»«.  on  the  other  hand— a 
passage  which,  whatever  Ik  its  date  isee  Exotic  s,  ii.  ft  3I, 
may  represent  an  ancient  usage— the  altar  is  to  tie  of 
earth— a  material  used  in  early  times  by  other  nations— 
r.C.  Carthaginians.  Knnuns,  and  Greeks  (for  references 
sec  Di. ,  ad  lac. ) — or.  if  of  stone,  then  of  unhewn  stone, 
the  reason  given  being  that  an  iron  instrument  would 
1  On   reference*  to  tircek  altars  >ee  Unknown  Cod  sikI 

A  DOMINATION,  ii. 

•  Vhe  Arabic  .)f<ti/4n4  dues  not  mean  '  altar.'  It  has  .11  ipiired 
that  meaning  through  1  racial .uicm-.  of  the  llible.  It  is  al«o  used 
in  Ibe  sense  of  'trench'  (on  whic  h  see  W'RS  AY/.  Arw.f2)  441, 
a.  t  :  tp  the  remarks  on  fMMa*,  <y».  cit.  w>/-  WS 

*  Prof.  M.»>rr  b.^s  pointed  out  that  it  occur*,  not  only  as  U 
sometimes  staled,  in  Phito,  but  also  in  Kuix>lemus,  //.  Arist., 
Jo*.,  and  oilier  Jewish  author >. 
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destroy  the  sanctity  ot  the  altar.  Originally,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  the  idea  was  that  changing  the 
form  of  the  sacred  stone  would  drive  the  deity  from  his 
abode  lep  IDOLATRY,  S  4  .  but  such  ideas  had  passed 
away  when  the  compiler  w  rote,  and  iron  tools  continued 
to  lie  forbidden  in  deference  to  ancient  custom  no  longer 
understood.  Kurthcr,  the  altar  here  prescribed  was  to 
have  no  steps.  In  this  way  the  jierson  of  the  saenhcer 
was  to  lie  saved  from  exposure,  an  object  secured  by 
the  priestly  legislator  in  a  very  different  way — viz. .  by 
making  1  linen  breeches,'  or  drawers,  part  of  the  priestly 
attire.  Altars  so  constructed  might  lie  erected  all  over 
Israel  .  sec  Hltjn  I'l.At  K,  §  a /.  On  the  recognition  of 
the  altar  as  a  sanctuary  for  homicides  see  WkS  AV/. 
Hem.  183/  ,  and  cp  Asvi.t'M. 

Very  different  was  the  altar  erected  in  the  fore- 
court of  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  first 
4.  Solomon's  ,look  of  KinKs  (9 '5 1  makes  direct  mcn- 
tnmnle  ,  on  o{  tne  fact  Solomon  built  an 
t*mP1'*  altar  on  which  he  offered  sacrifice  three 
times  a  year.  So.  too,  in  804.  reference  is  made  to  the 
altar  which  'stood  before  Yahwe' — i.e. ,  in  front  01  the 
temple  proper — and  it  is  described  as  the  '  brazen  altar  ' 
(ntn:  mo)-  Thus  the  material  itself  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  altars  of  earth  and  stone  which  had  been 
in  use  previously.  Like  the  rest  of  the  temple  and  its 
furniture,  it  was  the  work  of  a  Phoenician  artist. 
Huram-Abi  (2  Ch.  2rj.  perhaps  rightly;  see,  however, 
HlKAM.  3).  Unfortunately,  the  account  of  the  altar, 
which  we  should  expect  Iwfore  t  K.  7  n.  is  wanting. 

The  text  of  the  passage  ha*  l>een  mutilated  because  a  later 
editor,  misinterpreting  1K.84  (itself  a  very  laic  insertion), 
supposed  that  the  furniture*  cif  the  1af<ernacle,  including,  of 
course,  the  braien  ali.cr.  had  htm  moved  by  Solomon  into  hi* 
temple,  so  lhal  no  further  iiltar  of  this  kind  was  needed.  The 
excision  of  the  passage  do*  ribinjj  Solomon's  bra/cn  altar  must 
have  l-een  effected  ill  comparatively  modern  times,  for  the 
Chronicler  shows  that  he  had  it  before  him  in  the  text  of  the 
Books  of  Kin«s  which  he  used  (see  St.  in  ZA  TH  i  t}7l'8jl). 

The  Chronicler  (zCh.  4i)  gives  its  dimensions.  It 
was  ao  cubits  long  and  broad  by  to  cubits  high.  Now. 
these  are  precisely  the  measurements  of  the  altar  in 
Ezektel  s  temple  (Ez.  48  isf.  I.  The  prophet  really 
constructs  his  ideal  temple  of  the  future  from  his  re- 
collections of  the  old  temple  in  w  hich  he  may  very  well 
have  served  as  a  priest.  Wc  shall,  therefore,  not  go  far 
wrong  if.  with  most  modem  archa-ologists.  we  lake 
Ezekiel's  description  as  applicable  to  Solomon's  attar.  On 
that  supposition,  although  the  altar  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  long  at  the  base,  the  altar -hearth  1  was  only  13  cubits 
by  ta.  The  altar  consisted  of  three  platforms  or  ledges, 
the  higher  being  111  each  case  two  ells  narrower  than  the 
lower  ledge.  At  the  base  was  a  gutter  (EV  'the 
bottom.'  KV  mg.  'the  hollow,'  B*  48 l|)  one  ell 
broad  [p'n,  xoXwwuo.  ««i\uma.  xi'»\u>»ia  in  <£t),  intended 
apparently  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrificial  blood  ;  and 
there  was  n  similar  gutter  at  the  top  round  the  altar- 

j  „  .  hearth.    At  the  four  corners  on  the  top 

.      were    tour   projections    called  'horns.' 

altar,  etc    p()SM,,.y  thcv  represent,   as  Stade  has 

suggested,  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  carve  the 
altar  stone  into  the  form  of  an  ox.  which  symbdised  the 
power  of  Yahwe-1  (Ntt. SSta 248 ).  lie  that  as  it  may, 
down  to  the  latest  times  the  horns  of  the  altar  were 
regarded  as  spec  i.dlv  sacred,  so  that  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  (Ex.  2t<  11)  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering 
(I-cv. \t \  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  them.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  Ps.  118^?  that  at  one  time  the 
horns  were  used  also  for  fastening  the  victim  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  no 
conclusion  of  any  value  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
The  ascent  to  the  altar  was  made  by  a  flight  of  stejis 
1  The  word  fv,r  hearth  or  place  fur  burn im;,  whirh  should 
prolcablv  1-e  written  sk^k(^'c  Amii:!.,  ai  a-zcair*  tcoI  only  in  Is. 
20  1  ff..  but  also  on  the  Mone  of  Mesha  (//.  12  17/). 

1  ko1>eri>oi)  Smith,  however,  regards  the  'horns  of  the  aliar' 
as  ■  modem  Mbatfam  fm  the  actual  burn*  of  ucTificial  victim*, 
such  j>  the  beads  of  oxen  which  are  common  symbol*  on  Greek 

i(JK43ft 
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on  the  E.  side,  and  it  is  plain  that  an  arrangement  of 

this  kind  was  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  consider  the 

great  height  of  llie  structure. 

On  the  w  hole  matter  we  must  rcmcmljer  that  Solomon 

had  no  strict  rule  to  follow  :  he  simply  desired,  withthchelp 

Ah    -    of  ''h<x'mclan  art-  to  consult  for  the  splendour 

altar      of  the  ro-Vil1  worsniP-  ^  e  rK"c<i  uox< 

w  wonder  that  one  of  his  successors,  Ahaz 

(aK.  16 1 o  tf.  \,  with  the  co-operation  of  Uriah  the  priest, 

constructed  a  new  altar  after  the  pattern  of  one  that 

he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  made  it  the  chief  place  of 

sacrifice. 

S>lomon  i  altar  was  placed,  as  has  been  already 
implied,  in  front — i.e.,  on  the  E.  side— of  the  temple 

7  Sits  ProPcr-  Can  wc  itlcTUify  «*>«-'  cxacl  suc  ?  -Not 
7.  an*.  perhaps  Wlth  an>thinK  like  certainty  ;  but  it  is 

worth  while  to  mention  the  theory  advocated  by  Willis, 
bv  Nowack.  The  Kubbet  es-sahra, 
:  of  die  rock,  which  stands  on  the 
i  great  rock  pierced  by  a 
into  a  sink  beneath,  and  is  connected  with  a 
pipe.  The  rock  has  been  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration  to  Christians,  and  (especially)  to  Moslems.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  rock  stood  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  Ion  the  name  see 
Akainaii).  that  it  was  there  David  saw  the  angel 
(aS.  24i6/:|  and  erected  his  altar,  and  that  Solomon 
(aCh.  3i#)  afterwards  included  the  ground  within  the 
temple  site.  Solomon  would  naturally  build  his  altar 
on  the  spot  already  chosen  by  his  father  and  hallowed 
by  the  apparition  ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  when  we  consider 
how  tenaciously  Orientals,  under  changed  modes  of  belief, 
cling  to  the  old  sacred  places,  that  David  and  Solomon 
built  their  altars  on  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  Kubbet 
es-sahra.  The  story  of  the  apparition  to  David  would,  on 
this  hypothesis,  find  a  parallel  in  the  apparition  to  Gideon 
(Judg.  tin  JT),  and  in  that  to  Manoah  (Judg.  13ii>). 
The  perforation,  the  water,  and  the  sink  would  be 
explained  as  means  for  carrying  off  blood  and  offal 
from  the  altar.  It  is  true,  as  Dean  Stanley  lias  pointed 
out.  that  the  rugged  form  of  the  rock  would  makr  it 
unsuitable  for  a  threshing-floor  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  rock  should  not  have  stood  "  by  the  threshing- 
floor'  and  been  the  ptacc  where  the  angel  ap|»eared. 

Cp  A  K  A I  N  A  H . 

Within  the  temple  proper,  and  in  front  of  the  Dch:r  or 
innermost  shrine,  stood  another  altar,  mentioned  in 
l  K.  6*0 /     The  text,  which  is  corrupt. 


8.  Altar  of 
shewbread. 


should  be  emended  thus,  with  the  help  of 
<3A  U^Jpor) :  1  he  made  an  attar  of  cedar 
in  front  of  the  Deb:r.'  1'rom  Ez.  41m  wc  learn  that  it 
was  3  cubits  high  bv  a  cubits  broad,  and  th.it  the  altar 
had  '  corners '  which  took  the  place  of  the  horns  of 
the  bnucn  altar.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  '  table." 
Upon  it.  from  ancient  times  i  i  S  21 [ ^> J 7 » .  the  shewbread 
was  placed  before  Yahwc.  to  be  alterwards  consumed  by 
the  priests. 

We  assume  here  that  the  TAHF.KN  ACJ.K  {q.v. ),  as 
described  by  the  '  priestly  writer.'  is  an  ideal  structure, 
_,   .  Said  to  have  been  made  at  Sinai,  it  was  in 

altar        reality  an  imaginary  modification  of  the 
temple,  suitable  (so  it  was  supposed)  tothc 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  wandered 
in  the  wilderness. 

ia)  The  altar,  called  simply  '  the  altar"  (Ex.  27 1  30 18 
40rj>,  etc,),  'the  altar  of  burnt  offering'  (Ex.  SOaS 
31 9,  etc.),  or  '  the  brazen  altar'  (Ex.  38 ;»  35' 39!.  stood 
in  the  outer  court,  and  was  square,  5  cubits  broad 
and  long,  by  3  high.  Instead  of  being  wholly  of 
brass,  it  was  a  hollow  framework  of  acacia  planks  over- 
bid with  brass.  It  was  thus  small  and  portable.  It 
had  four  "horns'  ;  midway  between  top  and  bottom 
ran  a   projecting    ledge  (so  RV,   AV  •compass"; 

;  27  s»,  intended,  perhaps,  as  a  place  for  the  pnests 
to  stand  upon  w  hen  they  ministered,  though  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  purpose 
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Below  this  ledge  there  was  a  brazen  grating  (so  RV, 
AV  'grate.'  27*)  or  NETWORK  (?.«.)•  ncrx  nrjo  -asa 
nrm.  which  may  have  been  a  device  to  support  the  ledge 
and  admit  the  passage  of  the  blood  poured  out  at  the  base 
of  the  altar.  There  were  four  brazen  rings  at  the  corners 
of  this  network,  ami  into  them  the  staves  for  carrying 
the  altar  were  inserted.  These  staves,  like  the  altar 
itself,  were  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  brass.  So, 
too.  the  altar  utensils— viz. ,  nh"0  or  pans  for  clearing 
away  ashes,  c'J?"  or  shovels,  n^ta  basons  or  saucers 
for  catching  the  blood  and  sprinkling,  nijVa  flcshhooks 
for  forks,  nwno  or  fire-pans  for  removing  coals,  etc  — 
were  all  of  brass.  Perpetual  fire  was  to  burn  on  this 
altar  (Lev.  6  is/). 

i,f!  Ezekiel.  as  wc  have  seen,  mentions  an  altar 
within  the  holy  place.'  which  he  also  calls  'the  table 
10  P'g'tabl*'  wn'ch  """ds  before  Yahwc."  The 
'priestly  wTiter '  calls  it  'the  table " 
(EX. 86*3  37 10).  'the  table  of  the  lace  or  presence" 
(Nu.47.  ra  en>.  cp  RITUAL,  §  a),  because  it  stood 
before  Yahwc*  I  l-'.zck.  -11  Mr),  '  the  pure  table'  i  l.ev.  246). 
In  2 Ch.  25*  18  it  is  spoken  of  as  •  the  table  of  shewbread,' 
n;-;-5?  fn'v—  lit-,  the  table  on  which  rows  <of  loaves) 
were  laid  to  •  I  rihe  the  purpose  foi  « hleh  il  w  as 
intended.  It  was  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  w  ith  gold, 
and  was  a  cubits  long.  1  cubit  broad,  lj  high.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  golden  ran  or  moulding  Ex. 
25 11  ;  see  Crown),  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
border  or  ledge  (irjjeHTI-  Ex.  25  a5.  EV  '  border  ),  with  a 
golden  rim  or  its  own.  Where  the  feet  of  the  table 
joined  the  ledge,  golden  rings  were  placed  for  the 
insertion  of  staves.  The  table  was  furnished  w  ith  deep 
plates  (m-ijp.  Ex.  26  29,  EV  'dishes'),  'spoons'  or 
saucers  (ni53)  for  the  incense  (Lev.  247),  'flagons' 
(frtbfi,  Ex.  26*9  [see  Flacon])  for  the  wine,  'bowls' 
(so  EV,  firm  25 k))  for  pouring  the  wine  in  libations. 

(7)  The  altar  of  incense  (rr.£?p  tcpo  nitc.  Ex.  30i. 
or  rrtip  n2r2l.  also  called  "  the  golden  altar'  (Ex.  39  )S), 
Ijclongs  only  to  the  secondary  sections 
Ezekiel  knows  of 
no  altar  within  the  temple  proper  save 
the  altar  of  the  shewbread,  and  originally  'the  golden 
altar'  was  only  another  name  for  this  table  The 
IVcstly  Code,  in  its  original  form,  speaks  of  the  bra/en 
altar  as  the  altar' ;  and,  whilst  in  Ex.  30  to  the  high  |»iest 
on  the  day  of  atonement  is  to  place  blood  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  in  Lev.  If.,  where  the  solemn 
ritual  of  that  great  day  is  minutely  prrstnlicd,  nothing 
il  of  an  altar  of  incense.    The  mention  of  the 


altar  in  the  Ixioks  of  Chronicles  and  Maccabees  (as 
also  in  the  interpolated  passage  1  K.  7*8)  is  due  simply 
to  the  influence  of  these  novella?  in   the  lVtestly 

Code. ' 

This  altar  was  to  be  made  of  acacia  wood  ;  it  was  to 
be  a  cubits  high,  I  cubit  broad  and  long  ;  the  Mat 
surface  on  the  top  (31.  Ez.  43 13,  AV  'higher  place.' 
RV  '  base  '),  and  the  sides  and  horns,  were  overlaid  with 
gold.  It  had  a  golden  moulding  round  it  (-11,  and 
beneath  this  at  the  four  comers  were  golden  rings  for 
the  si  ives  which  also  were  OVerl  id  with  gold 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  a  new  altar  of  burnt  offering 
was  built,  probably  on  the  old  site  l<  p  H.igg.  2 15), 
,  _  .  -m^  but.  in  accordance  with  the  law  in 
12.  r-ost  exilic.  px  gOas,  of  unhewn  stone  (1  Mace. 
k**  if.  ).  It  was  desecrated,  and,  according  to  Joscphus 
(Ant.  xii.  54).  removed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  A 
new  altar,  also  of  unhewn  stone,  was  built  by  Judas 
Maccabeus.  Within  the  temple  proper  were  the  table 
for  the  shewbread  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense 
(1  Mtec  1st  449/  ):  but  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  was 
distinct  from  the  table,  seems  to  have  l-ecn  introduced 
late,  for  HccaUeus  (Jos.  t.  Aj>.  1m)  mentions  only  the 
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candlestick  and  one  altar  (or  table)  as  the  furniture  of 
the  holy  place. 

In  Herod's  temple  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the 
court  of  the  priests  was  still  of  unhewn  stones.  The 

13  Herod's  N,ls'",a  ('MM*/*  3t|  states  that  it  wtis 

t*mnle  32  cul"ts  s1lIil™-'  »«  the  base,  and  gradually 
temple.     narrowwl  to  24  cuhUs  a,  thc  top  .  l)Ut  thc 

dimensions  are  differently  given  by  Josephus  (///v.  56), 
and,  before  him,  by  HecaUeus  (Mailer,  J-ragm  i^). 
The  priests  approached  it  by  an  ascent  of  unhewn 
stone.  There  was  a  pipe  to  receive  the  blood,  which 
w  is  afterwards  carried  by  a  subterranean  passage  into 
thc  Jordan,  and  there  was  a  cavity  beneath  the  altar  for 
thc  drink  offerings.  On  the  N.  side  were  bra/en  rings 
for  securing  the  victims.  A  red  thread  marked  the 
place  for  sprinkling  thc  blood.  The  altar  of  incense 
stood  within  the  holy  place,  between  thc  golden  caudle- 
stick  and  the  table  of  shewbread. 

As  we  have  sevii  (§  1  \,  the  word  BvotatrHipiov  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  NT  for  the  Jewish  altars  ;  and  thc 

14  NT  •MK>i''''.vI,sC  sP,'-1ks  of  the  •  golden  altar'  (.83.  and 

'altar'  in  the  saute  sense /i/<w«»),  because  the 
writer  pictures  the  worship  of  heaven  under  forms  drawn 
from  the  old  temple  worship  In  a  passage  which  is  unique, 
thc  author  of  Hebrews  (13  ul  speaks  of  a  Christian 
altar.  The  altar  is,  of  course,  not  material  but  spiritual  ; 
it  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  offered  himself,  and  thc 
author  is  following  the  same  line  of  thought  when  he 
exhorts  believers  '  to  do  good  and  communicate,  since 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  welt  pleased.' 

For  the  origin  of  altar-  «e*  Iihji.athy,  I  3  ;  SACRIFICE  :  Hk.II 
Place,  f  3,  and  WKS  AW.  Stem.;  fur  the  Hebrew  Ulan  in 
later  lime*  llen/ingero  and  Now.ick'*  I  Iff-,  Arch.  (l«>(h  work* 
'c^).  See  also  Slade,  'Text  d.  Heruhles  lib.  Salumcn  Hauler)' 
(ZA  TW  3  1 ».)  ff. ),  Smend*  Ettkitl  ('&•>.  CornillV  critical  text 
of  K/ekiel  ('86  i,  and  the  comm.  uf  Hertholet  in  K'llC.  For  an 
account  of  the  older  literature  on  thc  archaeology  of  Erekiel'.* 
temple  *e*  Itcittcher,  J'rtt/vit  A  Tlukrr  Sifin/urklaruHg,  1 S 33. 

w*.  K,  A, 

AL-TASCHITH.  RV  Al-Taahheth  innrn^K; 
6"M  Aq  ,  Symm..  mh  AlAfhOeiPHC  I  Symm.  Ps.  75t. 
TTCPI  &<t>e&pciACl  l«  is  usual  to  supply  >y  or  hn 
before  thc  phrase  1 1»s.  5"  5»  75t.  headings  [v.  r]|.  and 
to  explain  '  To  the  tune  of  "  Destroy  not "  '  (cp  Is.  1.58  : 
so  WKS  OTJC&  209).  If.  however,  thc  view  of  the 
music.il  nobs  in  the  headings  taken  in  Psalms  is 
corTccl,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  phrase  is  corrupt, 
■ad  that  we  should  read  with  Gratz  n'J'OyrrVj?.  '  on  thc 
Sheminith'  (sec  Shkminith). 

ALUSH  (C^K  ;  Sam.  C"fc ;  AtAoyc  [AFLL-AeiM1 
[B]  ;  Al  t's),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites  between 
Dophkah  and  Kephtdim  (Nu.  33ij/t  [V]).  Not 
identified  with  certainty  ;  but  see  DL  on  Ex.  17 1,  The 
Ar.  (ed.  I-ag. )  reads  alwathanain.  'the  two  idols," 
probably  because  the  translator  understood  by  Alush 
the  heathen  temple  at  Elusa  (see  Hk.KKI),  i.  1,  and 
cp.  WKS  Kin.  293/.).    .See  Wanderings.  §§  la,  14. 

alvah  (ni^y,  rtoAA  [adel]  =  r6iy ?  ah-a). 

Gen.  8640-1  Ch.  ljtf.  A>.  (EVr  ALIAH  after  A't. 
tVjp  ;  RA  as  above  :  oAoea  [L]),  one  of  thc  '  dukes '  (?) 
of  Edom  (f  9,  ,84).    Cp  Alvan. 

ALVAN  fffijfs  rwAixiN  [AJ  -am  [DE].  -am  [L] 
transposing  }  and  ,),  Geo.  36»j  —  1  Ch.  1 40 1  Ai.ian 
int.  but  in  many  MSS  0^ ;  so  &AoYAN  [L],  but 
CCjAAA*  [B],  iwAaA*  [A]),  a  name  in  thc  genealogy 

of  Seir.  Cp  Alvah. 

AMAD  (njraj; ;  AMihA  LB],  AMaA  [A].  aA^aaA 
[L]).  an  unidentified  point  in  thc  border  of  Ashcr  (Josh. 
19i<>t).  ®"  presupposes  Ammiel.  There  arc  several 
other  place-names  compounded  with  cy.  See  Gray, 
WP.V  48/..  who  rightly  declines  the  explanation  of 
'  4)B  point*  to  a  reading  C*»-lt,  Elini.  Perhaps  the  writer, 
wishing  to  rill  up  the  interval  between  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and 
Repliidim  (cpj'.x.  17  1),  repeated  Klim.  thc  name  of  a 


Am'ad  as  '  people  of  eteniity.'  C 's  a\0aai  may  j>oint 
to  SpfcW  (ELMAL)  for  which  45"  in  1  Ch.  811  gives 
a\<paaS.    This  mav  be  correct.  T.  K.  c. 

AMADATHA,  RV  Amadathua  UmaaaOoy  [B]). 
Esth.  16 10.  etc.     Sec  HaMHBOATHA. 


See  Elim. 
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amaa[BA],  &Aaaa[L]).  in  i 

Of  A.SIIKR  (84  ii .).  iCh.  735t. 

AMALEK  (P^aj?.  aaaaAmk  [HAL],  but  -HX  1  &  15*5 

[A];  gentilic,  Amalekite   'P>pj?n.  AmaAhk  [BALI 

1  Seat  but  aJso  "Kle'lTMC  [BAL]),  a  tribe  with 
1.  Deas.  m  hich  the  anck,n,  |sraentes>  M  , 

of  their  history,  were  engaged  in  warfare, 
lo  two  passages,  each  of  which  confirms  thc  other, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  lime  when  Auialekites 
dwelt  even  in  Central  Palestine;  in  thc  Song  of 
Deborah  we  read  of  '  Ephraim  whose  root  is  in 
Amalck'  (Judg  6 14;  however,  «V  KotXa&i),  and 

Pirathon  in  Ephraim  (the  modern  Frrati,  about  6  m. 
WSW.  of  N.ibulus)  was  situated  '  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Amalekite,'  or  'of  the  Auialekites'  (Judg.  P.I15. 
Xava*  I A  I.;).  Of  these  northern  Amalekites  nothing 
further  is  know  n.  According  to  several  passages  of  thc 
OT,  the  home  of  Amalck  was  in  the  desert  of  the 
Sinaitir  peninsula,  the  modern  Tlh,  S.  and  SW.  of 
Jud.e.t.  It  is  scarcely  safe  10  conclude  from  Nu.  13k> 
H25  41  45  that  thev  once  had  settlements  also  in 
southern  Jud.ea  ;  still  less  can  we  build  any  such  theory 
upon  Gen.  14  7,  although  the  geographical  allusions  in 
this  chapter  have  more  authority  than  thc  legendary 
_  .  narrative  itself.  When  the  Israelites 
came  out  of  Egypt  into  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  they  had  an  encounter  with  the  Auialekites  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  l"8-in),  which  is  not  very  far  from 
Mount  Sinai  (Nu.  33 is).  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  nomads,  who  lived  on  thc  scanty  products  of  this 
region,  should  do  their  utmost  to  expel  the  intruders, 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  thc  mortal  haired  with  which 
the  Israelites  thenceforth  regarded  Amalck.  That  the 
narrative,  in  spite  of  its  legendary  features,  has  a 
historical  foundation  cannot  be  doubted,  The  story 
of  an  encounter  in  the  desert  of  Paran — i.e.,  the  Tih 
itself  (Nu.lizj4.t45)  >s  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  less  accurate  version  of  the  same  struggle,  which,  it 
is  tfue,  can  hardly  have  t>cen  limited  lo  a  single  skirmish. 
Whether  the  account  of  the  Deutcronomist  (l>t.  25 17- 19) 
was  derived  from  any  other  source  besides  Ex.  178_^ 
is  not  quite  clear,  although  he  mentions  one  additional 
circumstance,  namely  1  the  cutting  off  of  those  who  were 
wounded  (?,'  —  thc  term  c,l*r"3  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  r'Svt  in  Ex.  17  13.  The  verbal  repetition  of  the  curse 
is  worthy  of  note.  In  1  S.  15i,  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  passage  in  Exodus. 

Thc  mention  of  the  Amalekites  in  Judg.  3 1  j  is  perhaps 
due  only  to  an  ancient  dittography  (p'scyi  pep,  a  reading 
which,  at  all  events,  must  have  liccn  known  to  thc 
author  of  thc  Maccabean  Psalm  83 — sec  V.  7  [8])  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Budde  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  reference  to  the  Amalekites  in  connection 
w  ith  the  Midianitcs  (Judg.  6333  7  n)  as  a  mere  gloss  ;  it 
is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable  that  besides  thc 
Midianitcs  various  other  nomadic  tribes  made  inioads 
upon  the  Israelite  peasantry-  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  account  of  thc  w  ars  of  Saul  against  the  Amalekites 
(iS.  15)  is  unfortunately  nol  altogether  trustworthy. 

Saul  and  l'  vcn  ',s  oriR'nal  form  ",usl  havc  con" 
DavifL  ,A'nc(1  many  exaggerations  ;  and  it  has 
been  subjected  to  considerable  revision. 
Thc  high  figures  which  appear  in  the  narrative  have  no 
historical  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  thc  vast  extent 
attributed  to  thc  Amalekite  territory  in  a  passage  imitated 
from  Gen.  25 18  ( 1  S.  15o).  We  may  with  some  certainly, 
however,  conclude  that  the  very  first  king  of  Israel 
inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  wild  nomads  (cpSAUL, 
§  3).    In  this  connection  we  read  of  King  Agag  (the  only 
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AiuaUekitc  proper  name  known  to  us.  ii  may  lie  noticed 
in  passing),  to  whom  the  words  of  Balaam  in  Nu.  2t7 
refer.     The  description  of  the  death  of  Agag.  ol»scure 
as  it  Is.  has  a  very  antique  colouring,  and  reminds  us 
of  Judg.  8  16-21.  Popular  tradition  has  strangely 

interwoven  the  fate  of  the  Amalekitcs  with  that  of  Saul. 
Accortlmg  to  one  story,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
narrative  in  iS.  31.  Saul  was  slain  by  an  Amalekite. 
who  lorthwith  carried  the  news  to  David,  but  instead  of 
being  rewarded  was  put  to  death.  Even  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  composed  many  centuries  later,  reference  is  made 
to  the  enmity  between  Saul  and  Agag,  as  the  Kahhins 
l<  i:;  ago-  !,-<-vol  the  righteous  Mordecai  is  desi  em;.  I 
from  the  one.  and  the  wicked  Hainan  from  the 
other. 

At  the  moment  when  Saul  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa,  the 
Anta'ekitcs,  as  it  happened,  were  signally  defeated  by 
David  An  ancient  and  well-informed  narrator  tells  us 
how  David,  an  exile  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  (iath. 
while  professing  to  be  very  differently  occupied  Isee 
A<  lllMi.  David,  §  5),  was  in  reality  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  aU>riginal  triU-s,  in 
particular  the  Amalckitrs  1 1  S.  27  8),  On  one  occasion 
the  Amalekite*  profited  by  his  absence  to  seize  his 
residence,  Ziklag,  and  carried  off  all  its  inhabitant*. 
He  pursued  them,  however,  made  a  sudden  attack  w.th 
a  Iwnd  of  only  600  men,  rescued  the  whole  of  the  spoil, 
and  slew  them  all.  with  the  exception  of  400  who 
escaped  on  their  camels  ( 1  S.  30).  Even  Ihe  details  of 
this  narrative  may.  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as 
historical  ;  it  is  obv  ious  that  the  struggles  here  described 
were  not  wars  on  a  large  scale  but  mere  raids  such  as 
are  usual  in  the  desert. 

In  after  times  Amalek  does  not  come  into  prominence. 
The  words  of  Balaam,  which  describe  it  as  'the  tirxt- 

4.  Later  time*.         of  nations  (,.,  .  primeval  nation?). 

and  at  the  same  time  foretell  its  over- 
throw, are  spoken  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
age  in  which  Balaam  is  placed  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  real  author,  who  seems  to  have  lived  nlxjut 
Ihe  eighth  century  B.C.  (cp  BALAAM).  According  to  the 
remarkable  notice  contained  in  1  <  h.  A 41  p.,  500  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  under  leaders  whose  names  are 
specified,  exterminated  the  last  remnant  of  the  Amalclutes 
in  the  mountain  country  of  Seir  and  settled  down  in  their 
place.     Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  last  Amalekitcs 

dwelt  in  Ihe  mountains  of  Edam.  With  this  it  agrees 
that  Gen.  36.  the  sulislancc  of  which  must  be  at  all 
events  pre-cxihe,  represents  Amalek  as  the  son  of  Esau's 
Arsl-bora,  Fliphaz.  by  a  concubine— i.e.,  as  an  Edomite 
tribe  of  inferior  rank  :  see  Gen.  36  n  (of  which  1  Ch.  1  36 
is  an  incorrect  version  ).  and  comiiare  v.  16.  The  con- 
cubine in  question  is  1  imiia,  according  to  v.  22  (  =  1  C'h. 
1  n I,  a  sister  of  Lotan  of  Seir,  and  according  to  the 
second  list  in  r.  40  f.  (where  Amalek  is  omitted ).  an 
Edomite  tribe  or  settlement.  Thus  the  remnants  of 
Amalek  are.  to  some  extent,  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  Edomite  race. 

The  mention  of  Amalek  among  the  contemporaneous 
enema  s  of  Israel,  by  a  psalmist  of  the  Maccabean 

5.  Late  writer*  IK*rlo<1.  <ls -W7\& ]l  is  merely  an 

example  of  Ihe  poetical  licence 
whereby  an  ancient  name  is  applied  to  a  modern 
people,  just  OS,  t.g. ,  Greek  writers  of  the  sixth  century 
A.l>  call  (iolhs  '  Scythians. '  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Amalekitcs  were  never  a  very  important  tril*- ;  at 
their  first  appearance  m  history  they  are  threatened 
with  total  destruction,  and  it  would  seem  that  neither 
Egyptian  nor  Assyrian  records  allude  to  their  existence. 
Ancient  Arabic  authors,  indeed,  describe  them  as  a 
mightv  nation  which  dwelt  in  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  other 
countries,  and  lasted  down  inio  post-Christian  times. 
The  present  writer,  however,  thinks  that  in  his  short 
cssav  '  On  the  Amalekitcs '  iGuttingcn,  1864),  he  has 
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the  OT.  or  1 
no  historical 
seems  to  be  generally  ac 


?  deliberate  fictions,  and  therefore  i.avc 
due.    At  the  present  day  this  opinion 


ded  in  p 


lh.it 


these   and   other  similar 
Statements  arc  either  fancies  suggested  by  passages  in 
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led 

One  branch  of  the  Amalekitcs,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
have  lasted  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest.  When  Saul 
attacked  the  Amalekitcs  he  ordered  the 
AV»//r»  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
doomed  people,  on  ihe  ground  lhat  they  had  shown 
kindness  to  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  ( 1  S.  156). 
The  Kenites  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  Amalek,  or 
must,  at  least,  have  stood  in  close  connection  with  them 
(cp  Judg.  1  16  as  111  S/IO  T).  Thus  we  find  that  the  oracle 
of  Balaam  (Nu. 'Hit  Jf.)  mentions  this  people,  under  the 
name  of  Kain):.  22,  I  A'  nig.  I,  immediately  after  Amalek. 
Their  friendly  relations  with  Israel  arc,  moreover, 
show  n  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Judg.  1  16.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  was  a  Kenite  (elsewhere  a  Midianitei, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  his  descendants  entered 
Palestine  in  company  with  the  trilic  of  Judah.  Heme 
the  Keniles  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Judah  (1  S.  30 39, 
cp  I  Ch.  25$) ;  bill  according  to  the  more  accurate  view 
they  were  a  distinct  people,  though  they  dwelt  in  the 
south  of  Judaj.i,  and  were  recognised  as  kinsmen  by 
David  i  1  S.  27  10).  From  1  C'h.  2  55..  it  would  ap|iear  that 
the  kit  habitcs,  with  whom  the  nomadic  life  had  become 
a  religious  institution,  were  included  among  the  Kenites 
(Jer.aS  2K.  lOisaj)  In  another  district,  the 

great  plain  of  S.  <  lalilee,  we  meet  with  Hcbcr  ihe  Kenite 
(Judg.  I  /.).  For  \V.  Max  Mtiller  is  mistaken  when  he 
derives  the  name  from  a  city  called  K1n  (.-fi.  u.  I'.ur. 
174);  the  Song  of  Del»rah  reckons  jael.  the  wife  of 
Hcber.  among  'women  in  the  tent'  (Judg.  624),  which 
shows  lhat  the  people  in  question  arc  nomads 
Accordingly  we  have  no  right  to  regard  these  Kenites 
as  wholly  distinct  from  those  in  the  South.  The 
oracle  of  Balaam  mentions  Kenites  in  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  South,  foretelling  that  they  will  be  carried  away 
captive  by  Ihe  Assyrians.  Gen.  15 19  includes  the 
Kenites  among  the  ten  nations  whose  land  God  will 
give  to  Israel. 

This  people  must  therefore  have  been  a  nomadic 
tribe,  which,  at  least  in  jsirt,  lielonged  to  Amalek,  in 
part  was  absorlied  into  Israel,  and  in  part,  it  may  be, 
maintained  a  separate  existence  for  some  time  longer. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Ihe  Bedouin  lriU\  Kain. 
which  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the  neighliouring 
districts  alxwt  six  centuries  after  Christ,  may  be  COO- 
lie  il  with  the  K.  1  lies  (Kain)  ol  the  <  '  I  .  as  the 
present  writer,  following  Ewald,  has  slated  (<>/.  «'/.). 
At  the  present  time,  some  further  arguments  might  \k 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  is  still  very  far  from  being  absolutely  proved. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  objections  lo  the 
theory  lhat  Cam.  Ihe  fratricide,  is  a  representative  of  the 
Bedouin  Irilie  of  the  Keniles,  as  well  as  to 
other  hypotheses  of  Stade  {  /A  7  II'  1 4  250-311 
['04]).  great  as  is  ihe  acuteness  with  which  they  arc 
supported.  A  few  points  alone  can  lie  here  referred  lo. 
Cain,  the  brother  of  Abel  the  shepherd,  is  expressly 
desc-riUtl  as  a  huifanjiuitn.  After  his  evil  deed  he 
becomes  'a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive'-  i.e.,  an  outlawed, 
homeless  criminal.  This  is  something  quite  different 
from  a  nomad,  who  regularly  goes  to  and  fro  wilhin  the 
same  pastures  in  the  'desert.'  lhat  the  Kenites,  from 
among  whom  Moses  fetched  a  wife,  and  who  have  a 
good  name  almost  everywhere  in  the  OT,  were  a  tritic 
of  smiths'  laud  therefore  of  pariahs),  has  no  cvideme 
in  its  favour,  nor  can  we  find  any  indication  that  the 
later  Arabian  trilie  of  Kain  (Hal- Kain  1  was  of  such  a 
character.  In  the  Ar.  i.tin.  which,  it  is  true,  also 
means  '  smith,  craftsman,' several  words  appear  to  be 
combined.  Besides,  blood -vengeance,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  Cain,  is  by  no  means  ■ 

«  Similarly  Saycc,  Rates  of  O  T  118.  "They  formed  M 
important  j;utli!  in  an  auc  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  »:  • 
confined  to  a  few.'   See  huwevcr  Doughty,  Ar.  Pet.  1  j$o-»4j. 
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peculiarity  of  nomad  tribes  ;  it  prevailed  also  among  the 

ancient  Israeli  tea,  who  of  course  were  agriculturisti 

I«  also  I  MS.  §  4/  |.  TH.  N. 

AMAM  (D^K;  chn  [B)j  amam  IAL]).  an  un- 
identified site  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  15a6+), 

AH  AH.  i.  (aman  [AJ,  aaam  [B],  naaaB  M) 
Ward  of  Tobit's  nephew  Achiacharus  (Sennacherib's 
vciir,  Tob.  laa  l,  who  basely  ill-used  his  benefactor, 
but  cattle  to  grief  himself  while  his  victim  escaped 
(Tob.  14  io);  called  Nadan  in  romance  of  Ahikar  (sec 
ACHIACHARUS),  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  same  as 
NASO.\s(i,off^a»[H.\J.  ra^oajul:  nabalk  [\'g. ], 

netba!  [It.]),  the  ^dii\<pot  (KV  -brothers  son")  of 
Achiacharus  (Tob.  lliSf).   prolxtbly  to  be  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  the  romance,    'niter's  son'  (cp 
accompanying  table).    See  ACHIACHARUS. 
Tobiel 


To'bit 


A  ,1 


Achiacnaxus 


(Tob.  In/)  sister 

Nasbas(Tob.  UiS) 
i.t.,  Nadan  (romance) 
prob.  ■  Aman  (Tob.  U  10). 

a.  (a„<ir  II'.KAI.I)  •  Rest  of  F.«tbeT '  10 7,  etc.    Sk  Haman. 

A  MAN  A  (n;^}«    firm,  constant':  0'»«A  translates 

•  from  the  top  of  Amana '  iwd  iPrp  rlartm  ;  Lujd  \  ; 

Am*n*\.  1.  The  name  of  ■  mountain,  in  Cant.  IB. 
where  '  the  top  of  Amana '  is  introduced  parallel  to  1  the 
top  of  Senir  and  Herman.' 

•  With  me  from  t.rhnnon.  O  bride,  with  me  from  Lebanon  come  ; 
from  the  summit  of  Aiium,  from  the  summit  of  Scnir  and 

Hemoo.' 

In  the  preceding  distich  reference  is  made  to  I^'lianon. 
Evidently  the  poet  means  some  part  of  the  range  of 
AntilibuWS,  probably  the  Jcl*-l  R-ZefaedBfli,  below 
which  is  the  beautiful  village  Of  Zebetliini  anil  the  source 
of  the  N'ahr  Barada  (the  Hob.  Ahaxa.  q.v. ).  In  in- 
scriptions of  Tiglath -pileser  III.  and  Sennacherib  the 
mountain  ranges  Libnana  and  Ammanana  are  coupled 
(Del.  Par.  103/). 

2.  Considering  how  well  the  form  Amana  is  attested, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  in  2  K.  5 i»  we  should 
not  adopt  the  Kr.  in  preference  to  the  Kt.,  and  read 
■Amana '  (so  AV  mg.  |  or  All  AM  AM  (so  KV  mg. )  as  the 
old  Hebrew  name  of  the  Nahr  Barada  (see  Ahana). 

•hay  MSS  with  the  two  Sontino  and  the  Hres,  ia  editions 
have  this  reading  in  the  te«t  in  kings;  Tare  and  Pcsh.,  with 
the  Complut.  ed.  of  0  and  th<-  Syro-Hex.  text,  alv>  presuppose  it. 

T.  K .  C. 

AMANAH  (njptf  Kr  ).  2  K.  5  .at  RV  =  AV 
Amana,  a. 

AMARIAH  (Dnppt  [and  innOX,  see  nos.  5.  6,  7] 
'  Ynhwe  hath  spoken  '  [see  Names,  g  33]  or  1  promised.' 
Less  probably  'man  of  Yahwe'  on  analogy  of  Palm, 
n.  pr.  kcc.-tcu  'man  of  the  sun,'  see  Baethg.  Heitr. 
89  : 1  A  WAr>|  c  ]i  A  [BAI .]),  a  name  occurring  frequently, 
but  with  the  exception  of  (1)  only  in  post -exilic 
literature. 

1.  b.  Hezekiah,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  (Zoph.  1 1, 
a/«»p[r]tot>  [B.\J,  o,u^op*oe  [X*J.  -ptov  [iXl  b,il  ].  ana- 
ptov  [l*"  T,J-  t^]).  The  reailings  with  •  o '  as  the  second 
vowel  suggest  the  pronunciation  '  Amori '  m  Amorite. 
Another  ancestor  is  called  '  Cushi' — i.e.,  the  Cushite. 

J-  In  list  of  JinLihite  inhabitants  of  leru^ilem  E/ka,  ii. 
I  $  I'M  t  >5  (i|  '»).  Neh.  11  4  (ffi^npl,],.  (li.\|,  a*,  (nl.  -"Ov  I  LJ) 
»lCh->»4,  I  mk  1,  abbreviated  torm  ("CK,  a*ip(«l<  |BA|.  -flpi  [  I .]). 

3-  One  of  the  bne  Ham  in  list  of  those  with  f  ireign  wives 
(  K.'ka.  i.  I  5  end),  Em  M4t6tMHI  [BW,  afiaj»a<  (AM). 

4.  A  priest  in  Zerubbaliel's  hand  (r>RA.  ii.  |6A>,  Neh.  12  j 
(I«(xi(w>.)opla#(aAoi.A]  f»|,  nap,,.  [K),  ou.  ;„i:.ajf  0^apl„,  (LJ), 

1  For  another  suggested  compound  of  Tdul  «<=  MutaSAAL. 

«3' 


the  lists  in  Neh.  with  1  Ch.  24  makes  it  plausible  tu  identify 
1  Amariah  '  with  the  priestly  house  of  'Immer'  (r.  14)  whose 
institution  is  ascribed  to  David's  lime  (see  Immek,  a). 

In  the  following  (no*.  5-?),  the  unhistnrical  nature  of  the 
context  strongly  suggests,  that  the  name  is  introduced  merely  to 
give  an  ail  of  antiquity  to  this  priestly  family. 

j.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Jehoshapbat  (a  Ch.  lf>ii  t.i;"S»t;  Jos. 

ft.  A  Invite,  temp.  Hert  kuah,  a  Ch.  81  15  (''"I'd*  ;  capiat 
[UAJ.  QM- 

7.  One  of  the  b"ne  Hebron,  a  Koha'.liite  Lcvite  (ixttajta  |B]); 
1  Ch.  23 19  j  in  24  »j  IHTCK  (a^afuat  ( AJ). 

8.  Alnarial)  'xcms  twiue  in  the  ncntal'>(;y  of  the  hi^h  priol*. 
(a)  a*  «on  of  Meraioth ;   1  Ch.  67  (T>3sJ  (o^apiat  |A) :  Jot. 

Apo^«ioe)  =  il;2  [ J7I  (aAiapoa  [B,  i.e.,  MA  PjIsnM  Al.V]).  and 
(6)  »  a  von  of  Azarudi,  »l  1 1  [r>  37)  {uiput  [Al.J),  cp  K/ra 
7  3  (<r«ftaf«ia  1 1 1 A )  afiap<av  |l  l)-|  ttsdl  B I  (a/iap<*<<<n'  1 1'] 
auafMov  (Al.l.  KV  Amakian,  a%  in  4  K*d.  1 3,  Amentr  (nl. 
lirn»leyD.  probuhly  the  same  as  J  above  (cp  Ite.).  See  further 
Hk.H  PklKST  and  note  the  suspicious  recurrence  of  the 
*e<prence  Amariah,  Ahituh,  and  Zadok  (cp  We.  J'rv/.<M  ?2iy 
See  Mkkaiah. 

A  MAR  I  AS   Umapioy  [A)>.    «   Ksd.  8  »  =  Erxa  7  3 

Amariah  \</.v.,  4). 

AMASA  iNbf^y  ;  rather,  perhaps.  "'jlS}}  Ammtshai. 
cp  A«ecCA6i  [B  in  2  S.  19.  BA  in  c.  20.  A  in  r.  17], 
-€CAI  [A],  -tCCA  1 1»  always  ;  A  occasionally],  and  other 
variants,  see  below  ;  cp  AHtsIIAI,  Amasai.  The  form 
Amasa  rests  on  a  false  etymology  [from  rc?  =  C3f]  :  Cp 
AMASHSAI  ;  so  Malt).  Fund.  24). 

1.  Son  of  Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zerui.th  and  David 
(1  Ch.  2 16/  2  S.  K25  ap'oati  [B].  -aaatt  [AJ).  I  lis 
father  was  Jethcr  a  Jczreelite — not  an  '  Israelite'  or  an 
'  Ishmaelilc'  (see  ABIGAIL,  2)-  He  was  among  those 
that  fell  away  from  I>av.d  to  Ahsai.om  (y.f. ).  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  his  forces  (fl  S. 
17  as).  In  s]>ite  of  this,  David  thought  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  Amasa  by  a  promise  of  the  same  position  in 
his  own  army.  Juab  (f-t:  (  having  earned  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure (2  S.  19n  1 14]  euu<r<rett  [A]).  On  the  renewal 
of  revolt  under  Shcla  13  S.  20 1  i.  in  which  according  to 
one  view  he  was  implicated,  Amasa  was  entrusted  with 
mustering  the  men  of  Judah  [v.  4).  Joab  soon  took 
his  revenge  ujkjii  his  rival.  Amasa  having  failed  to 
apjiear  at  the  nppointcd  lime,  David  commissioned 
Abishai  (a  S.  206) 1  to  go  with  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels,  and  [cxtb  natusitlly  joined  the  pstrty,  The  cousins 
met  at  tiiUsm.  and  while  Joab  was  pretending  to  give 
Amasa  a  friendly  salute,  he  gave  him  a  deadly  bkiv' 
(a  S.  206-io).  The  narrator  is  not  interested  enough  in 
the  unfortunate  man  to  tell  us  whether  he  ever  received 
an  honourable  burial  (:■.  12  a  it u-. •  a«  [B  once},  au«jai 
[A  once]).     See  SilKHA,  ii.  1  (end). 

His  death  U  referred  10  in  iK.'.'j  nfn<romn  [HI.  -oon  (L), 
.uifi.o-a  (A J  ami  r.  \i  (woaa.  \W\.\  A  omitsft  (The  0  of 
aH.a<ta6  in  i  Ch,  217  (I!)  may  come  from  the  following  Hebrew 
word.) 

a.  (i^a^.Jme  [BALD,  an  Ephramite,  temp.  Ahar  (a  Ch. 
»"•>•  T.  K.C. 

AMASAI  ('ttpt',  p-rhaps  rather  to  be  read 
Ammish  ti  [so  We.  //I?"  24,  n.  2],  cp  u~  ^  >  tjXwCOO 

in  1  Ch.  6»S3$  Adisiiai  ;  aaaacai  [BAL].  -cc  W]). 
1.  A  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Kohath  (t  Ch.  635 [xol 
aueaati  [B],  -naai[.\].  -aa  [L] ;  1  Ch.  ti-,s[a\.j,  afiatfeioe 
[B],  -pas  (A |). 

2.  Chief  of  David's  'thirty.'  1  Ch.  12 iS  [19]:  see 
David,  jj  11  a  iii. ,  to  whom  the  Chronicler  ascribes  an 
obviously  not  very  ancient  poetic  speech. 

He  has  been  variously  idetnifu-d  with  Amasa  (e.f  ,  bv  Ew.) 
and  with  Abithai.  who  is  mil.  i  Abshai  in  1  Ch.  11*..  Ki. 
rvrn  corrects  to  'Abishai'  (AA'C/',  ail  /.s.V  Neither  Amasa 
nur  Abishai,  however,  occupied  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  ihirty, 
arcordinR  to  the  lists  in  1  S.  23  and  1  Ch.  II.  The  matter  is 
of  110  great  moment,  since  the  coniws-tion  in  which  Amasai  is 
mr-ntinned  in  1  Ch.  12  do's  not  permit  us  10  use  the  passage 
for  historical  purposes.  The  Chronicler's  conception  of  Saul  * 
fugitive  si  in. in-law  is  dominated  by  the  later  view  of  David  as 


'  Mi>st  critics  change  Abishai  here  and  in  :•.  7  to  '  I  sili '  (the 
reading  of  I'esh  ),  but  perhaps  mistakenly.    See  l!u.  SBOT. 

*  See  Dr.,  or  liu.,  for  restoration  of  the  text. 
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the  '  anointed '  of  Vahwe  and  the  founder  of  ihe  one  legitimate 
dynasty  (We.  /'rv/.  'l  ifo). 

3.  A  priest,  temp.  David  it  Ch.  I5j4>. 

4.  Ancestor  of  Mahalh.  a  Kohalhilc  Lcvite,  tenip. 
Hczekiah  ;  probably  a  family  name  ;  cp  no.  1  (2  Ch. 
29u  :  fiaot  [BA],  ow«i  [!.]). 

5.  See  below,  AMASHAI. 

AMASHAI.  or  rather,  as  in  RV.  Amaehaai  1  '2'S"?J, 

w  here  D  implies  a  reading  'DCP  Iwscd  on  a  false  deriva- 
tion from  DOy  ;  perhaps  really  to  l«-  read  Ammishai.  see 
AmasaiI,  a  priestly  name  in  the  post-exilic  list  of  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  (see  KZKA.  li.  §  15  a),  Neh.  11 13 
(A*\AC[€ll&'[l«<].  CAI  UA.  M€CM  [A])=  I  Ch.  9  n 
wheie  the  name  is  MAASAI,  AV  MAASIAI  ('CYD 
(Ba.  Cii.  J.  some  authorities  TfQ  [Gi.];  MAACtVitV  [UJ. 
•<"«  I  I-l  wacai  [A J :  teO&L**.  >»  Neh-  V)- 
AMASIAH  1  n'Dipr,  §  29.  •  Yahwi  bears.'  cp  Amos  ; 

MACAIAC  [HJ.  -&IIAC  [A],  AMACIAC  [L]).  Otic  of 
Jehoshaphat's  captains  (2  Ch.  17t6fk 

AMATHEIS  (CAAA69IC  [B]),  1  Ksd.  9»9  AV  =  Kzra 
IOjS  Athi.ai. 

AMATHIS  (amaOcit.n  [A]).  1  Mace.  12»st  AV. 
RV  Hamath  (y.r. ). 

AMAZIAH  (-irrVpK,  and  in  nos.  2-4.  rVYJpK,  §  29, 
'Yahwe  is  mighty,'  cp  Amoz  ;  &MtCc[e]iAC  [BALJ, 
-€C|.  [ALJ.  -MAC[£1(.  [BAQ],  -MACCI-  [M>- 

1.  1).  Juash  ;  father  of  Uzziah  and  king  of  Judah  circa 
796-790  B.C.  (see  CIIKO.NOI.IK.Y,  §§  35,  37  I  2  K.  14  1-30 
3  <  'h.  -f».  Two  points  in  his  favour  are  mentioned  in 
Kings — viz.,  that  he  punished  his  father's  murderers 
and  that  he  reconquered  the  Kdomites  who  had  revolted 
(see  Eihjm.  §  8  ;  Jokthkki.,  2).  Whether  he  was 
to  any  extent  successful  against  that  restless  and  war- 
like people  has  indeed  liecn  doubled,  but  on  grouuds 
which  will  not  hear  examination. 

Am.  I11  _/t  is,  1:1  f.-ut,  more  than  probably  a  later  insertion 
(see  Amos,  t  9),  so  that  the  inference,  draw  n  from  tliis  passage 
by  StadeOn  ;;)and  Kittel.  that  Amm  knew  of  no  great  calamity 
befalling  F.dom  in  recent  time-,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Amaziah's  unfortunate  challenge  to  J  cash  king  of 
Israel  1  who  treated  him.  according  to  the  narrative,  'as 
a  good-natured  giant  might  treat  a  dwarf.'  2  K.  \is_f.) 
ended  seriously  enough,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  old 
supremacy  of  northern  over  southern  Israel  (sec  IsKAF.I., 
5  31 1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Kdomitcs  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Judah  to  recover  in  some 
degree  theit  independi  nee  ;  but  Of  this  we  have  1... 
inf.  intuition 

The  Chronicler  assures  us  (3  Ch.  25  14)  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  sanguinary  battle  In  the  'valley  of  salt'  (cp  3  K.Hj\ 
Ama/iah  adopted  the  worship  of  the  F.domitish  deities,  forgetting 
that  Mich  an  act  w.uld  lje  jKissih'e  only  if  the  Kdomites  were 
either  the  master*  or  the  allies  of  the  people  of  Judah. 

Like  his  father,  Amariah  died  a  violent  death  ;  possibly, 
xs  Wellhausen.  Stade,  and  Kittel  suppose,  the  con- 
spiracy against  hint  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
disgrace  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country.  The 
Chronicler  s  treatment  of  Amaziah's  reign  is  of  special 
significance  for  the  Chronicler's  jier.od  (see  Bennett, 
Ckrm,  413.417,  and  cp  Kue.  fin/,  §  51,  n.  4). 

Smrrei.  The  account  given  in  Kings  is  of  composite  origin, 
a  K.  14-i-t4  comes  from  a  somewhat  unfriendly  source,  which 
may  he  of  N.  Israelitish  origin.  The  rest  of  ch.  t4  lielnngs  to 
the  iJeuleronomistic  compiler,  who  lavs  stress  on  Amariah's 
letter  side,  ami  who  at  the  close  of  his  story  prolssbly  makes 
use  of  the  royal  annals. 

a.  Priest  of  Bethel,  temp.  Amos  (Am.  7  10  is).    See  Amos,  |  t. 

3.  A  Simeonite(t  Ch.  4  14  MMMMm  [HA!,  -tnrnw  1 1 -IX 

4.  A  Merarite.  temp.  Iiavid  (1  Ch.  «45  I30I  wiornm  (?)  (B|, 
-atria        ^aravui  [A J).  T.  K.  C. 

AMBASSADOR,  the  F.V  rendering  of  the  following 
thus;  Hebrew  words:  — 

•■  .Mflli  ( y> ~)  in  3  Ch.  32  jt  (rpxr^irnft),  more  properly  '  inter- 
preter'^ F.V  in  (Jen.  42  33  (ep^ifisrwTijc),  in  Is.  43  37  (KV  tng. 
ambassador,  io\om%  «?"*»'.'!.  but  A<j.  Synt.  ipntirwlt],  and 
in  Job  33  1?  have  «inm.}.v-,.il 

3.  AtatSkh  (t)kSc)  in  1  Ch.  3i3i  Is.  30 4 S3  7  F.z.  17  15  (v'^x<* 
to  »end  ;  cp  ODIi  Ltx.,  <td  let. ;  ayycAoc),  a  word  used  indefinitely 
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;  o)  any  mesMnger ;  so,  t.g.,  of  a  priest  (co  Mai.  S7),  a  prophet 
I  (It.  4219;  oi  «Kp.«vi»-T«c).  or(as  fr.-nui  tnl))  att  angel.  Matakk, 
ac^LWdingly,  often  approsimaies  to  the  idea  of  'ainhassador ' : 
cp  the  emissaries  sent  to  Kdum.  Silinn  king  of  the  Amoriles,  and 
Ammon  (Nu.2Ui.,2l  31  trp.cr^.c,  Judg  11  u;  EV  *  messengers '). 

3.  Stt  (Tsj)  in  Is.  Is  .  I  'u'i/m  [IlKAyr  M.&  Th.,  but  Aq.  wp,a- 
fivrrn,  Sym.  airbtrraAoc,  '  hostages,' cp  1  Mai_c.  1  1087  l*5oetcl), 
Iv  Z»7  9  RV  (AV  '  mcs-seugcr*  ;  *p*tr&v%),  Jer.  4V*  14  Pr.  13  17 
25  13  (FA'  in  the  last,  messenger,  ayyrAoe)  and  Oh.  1  1  (npuiyi, 
a  confusion  with  ^5(3  or  ^5tC).  The  denom.  vU  T8S.1,  *to 
feign  one's  self  an  ambassador,'  found  in  MT  of  Jos.  9  (cp  EV) 
should  he  read  VDSI.  'take  provision'  (so  RV  mg.  after  most 
versions:  ct>  Bennett,  SHOT,  *rf /.*•.).■ 

In  the  Apocrypha  'ambassador'  represents  vpi<r$vs,  irprir- 
0|r)vrs>c  in  i  Mace.  t»  70  11  9  14  31  (irporflilrrpai  [WV  j)  <o  (irpev 
(tvjtfKHt  [V])  IB  17  3  Mace.  11  34  (in  1  Mace  II  1431  AV  has 
'  messengers  1,  and  ayy-r Aoc  in  Judith  3  t  AV  (RV  here  and  F.V 
■  elsewhere  '  mes*i  nger  ).  In  NT  the  word  occurs  in  3  Cor.  5 *o 
Eph...»o(«p.1ril.v-,).  Fhilem.  9  RV  mg.  (-r/H^r,,). 

I  A  distinction  between  messengers  and  diplomatic 
agents  naturally  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
state- craft  hardly  possible  in  Israel  before  the  monarchy, 
and  even  in  David's  tune  emissaries  from  one  court  to 

;  another  were  liable  to  be  abused,  although  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  tlje  offenders  may  suggest  that 
ambassadorial  rights  were  beginning  to  be  recognised 
(sec  2  S.  10 The  first  use  of  .fir,  apparently  the 
only  approach  to  a  specific  word  for  '  ambassador.' 
naturally  belongs  to  the  lime  when  Israel  had  been 
forced  into  diplomatic  relations  w  ith  Egypt  ami  Assyria 
(of  w  hose  frequent  intercommunication  at  a  much  earlier 
period  the  Amarna  tablets  tell  us  so  much  I.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  sir  is  presumably  a  loan-word.* 
The  employment  of  the  term  miln,  '  interpreter,'  is  the 

:  more  interesting  since  Aramaic  was  the  language  of 

I  diplomacy  for  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  ;  cp  Is.  Sitiii.  and 

1  ne  Akamaic  Language,  §  a.  sccBost,  Raushakkh. 

s.  a.  c. 

AMBER  C-ctrn:  in  pause  [Kz.  81.  where,  however, 
I  Co.  regards  it  as  a  gloss]  -*:rn). 

Cp  Egyp.  ktmm,  'eleetrum'?  or  'liTcme':  see  Er.vi-r,  i  je» 
last  note,  also  Ijvg.  l  ',  fvrt.  331  ;  but  cp  Erman,  ZI>MG  4n 
"5  I  9-i.  ""d  alaO  Flnrrs,  it.  31  454  ;  against 
1.  Hashmal  the  usiuil  explanation  of  'n  see  Kftnig,  f.rhrxtt: 
amber.     1   9>.     Fr.   Del.   in  lU.-Pel.  Eitkiti  »ii. 

identifies  the  F.gvptian  won!  quoteil,  and  also 
Htn.  yt  with  Ass.  flmaru,  whieh  he  ilefines  in  Au.  /ill  II 
as  a  co»dy  brilhant  metal  (?).    tk.  Homilicl.  1>„  Scmit.  I'tlkcr 

I  4S» 

The  Ilcb.  haskmrJ  occurs  thrice  (or  twice;  see  above) 
in  Ezek.*,  and  is  rendered  by  the  KV  'amber.'  6t,v<J 
hits  fjXtATpor.  Yg.  4  (Uitrum.  a  rendering  which  most 
scholars  [t.g. .  Snicnd)  have  adopted,  supposing,  front 
the  context,  that  some  metallic  substance  is  meant,  and 
understanding  /fXurpor  to  mean  here  a  certain  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver  |  Kgyptologists  hav  e  given  the  same 
meaning  to  the  ap|<aretitly  related  Kgyptian  word). 
This  interprclalioti,  however,  rests  u|x>n  a  mistake  as 
to  the  ancient  use  of  the  term  rJ\rsT/Joi»  (sec  also  BCVPTi 
g  36,  List  note)% 

It  is  true  the  n.une  is  sometime*  used  of  a  metaltir  substance. 
Thus,  to  lite  the  earliest  case,  Sophocles  (.4 nlig.  ioj*-36)makes 
Creon  speak  of  eh arum  fr.in  Sarilis  (ro»-  irpi>t  lu^so,  ;.\ . .  ,r  .>■) 
and  Indian  gnhl  |ia,  rbr  'lr£ie»i.  xpvirov),  deubtless  meaning  by 
'   the  former  w  hat  the  (jteeks  commonly  called  pale  gold  i  ».  kh 
1   )jttr«),  amituralaltoyof  gold  and  silver  (one  part  silver  to  threo 
or  four  pan*  of  gold)  found  native  jt,  g,cat  abundance  in  l.ydia. 
That  eb-ctruin,  however,  was  not  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  such  ail  alloy  seems  indicate*!  by  the  pains  which  Strabo 
takes  t«»  esplain  the  term  as  used  in  metallurgy  of  ihe  residuum 
!   (oirfapjia)  left  after  the  tirst  smelting  of  gold  ore  (cm'rf  14**0.  He 

'  T>5,  '  amhassodnr.'  appears  in  0  in  four  other  places  in  Is.i 
viz.  13a  (for  vvs,  'a  pang')  21  j  ("i-j         for        -r,^  3„'t 

(betw  een  CTB2  arul  .trtjc)  ""n  "3  9  Co'  compare  I)u.,  ad  lix., 
Che.  fntr.  Ita.  350). 

a  The  connection  with  Ar.  /itr,  'to  go'  ((fes.-Bu.),  does  not 
commcn<l  itself.  It  may  perhaps  be  1 injured  with  Ass.  firra/t*, 
'  st  ick "  or  '  sceptre  '(see  !>cl.  .1 11.  II II  /' ,  t.  r.  >— the  official  derives 
his  name  fr^itn  die  emblem  of  office,  originally  the  courier's 
sti.  k  (7). 

a  1437,  'and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,' 

I I  saw  a<  the  colour  of  amber ' ;  (i  'as  the  appeataucc  of 
brightness  as  the  colour  of  aml-er.' 

>      *  For  a  rendering  Ifxt  in  E/ek.  1  4  see  Field,  //ra<f/A». 
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himself  usually  employ*  the  expression  '  pale  gold  '  when  he 
alludes  to  ihe  native  alloy.  Sophocles,  too  (i.e.),  shows  that 
he  is  employing  <hc  word  in  an  unusual  and  extended  way,  by 
appending  the  qualifying  piira.se  'from  Satdi*.' 

Usually  the  word  has  quite  another  meaning. 
In  Homer,  t.g.,  where  the  word  occurs  thrice  and  is  signifi- 
cantly applied  to  an  article  trafficked  in  by  Phormcians,  the 
trader  who  captured  Kumarus  i-  dc~:ribed  ("./.  l''4ts..)as  having 
a  golden  necklace  (fieri  4'  ^Ae'erpoicro  eepTo)  strung  with  pieces 
of  electrum  (similarly  in  I  hi.  Ih  jqn,  qAHTpoiirir  .VoutVo^).  I  he 
u-c  of  the  term  in  the  plural  in  these  passages  fotl.ids  us  by 
any  possibility  taking  it  as  meaning  the  gold  and  silver  alloy. 

If.  then,  by  electrum  the  versions  do  not  mean  metallic 
elect  rum  they  must  mean  aml>er.  There  are.  however, 
two  kinds  of  umber,  and  it  remains  to  consider  which  is 
meant.  The  one.  usually  a  dark  red  (rarely  of  a  light 
colour  I.  is  found  in  the  south  of  Kurope  (Catania, 
Reggio|  and  in  the  Lebanon  ;  the  other,  usually  of  a 
yellow  or  golden  colour,  but  occasionally  darker  in 
hue.  has  from  ancient  times  been  met  with  in  great 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (whence  our 
chief  modern  supply  is  derived),  and  also  occurs  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  As  the  Phoenician  had  red 
amber  thus  at  his  very  door,  he  may  early  have  learned 
to  employ  it  for  purposes  of  art  and  ornament,  just  as 
he  learned  his  art  of  dveing  with  purple  from  having 
the  mure*  in  abundance  by  his  shores.  Moreover,  reel 
amber  is,  as  stated  above,  also  to  be  found  in  Sicily, 
and  may  have  been  procured  thence.  As  increased 
demand  called  for  an  increased  supply,  traders,  sailing 
round  the  coast  of  the  .-Kgcan  in  quest  of  new  fishing 
grounds  for  the  purple-fish,  would  naturally  search 
keenly  for  fresh  supplies  of  the  precious  substance,  for 
the  ancients  prized  timber  far  beyond  its  modern  value. 

Its  power  of  attracting  light  substances,  and  the  fact  that 
when  warmer!  it  emitted  a  faint  perfume,  invested  it  fur  them 
with  an  element  of  mystery.  How  far  they  actually  ascribed 
lo  it  certain  medicinal  properties,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  F.ast 
with  ambergris  — an  animal  substance  that  has  lent  its  name 
(adopted  by  us  from  the  Arabs)  lo  amber  -it  is  impossible  to 
As  these  two  substances,  which  have  really  nothing  in 
save  the  power  to  emit  a  kind  of  perfume,  have  been 
by  lb?  same  name,  the  fact  that  amlieritris  is  prized  ax 
at)  aphrodisiac  may  perhaps  indicate  that  there  was  some 
lielicf  that  ambct  (electrum)  mM.sesv._il  vtme  similar  potency. 
This  is  actually  slated  by  Pliny  (  V// xxvvii.  3  it),  who  trfls 
us  that  in  hi*  own  time  the  peasant  women  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  I'o  wore  amber  necklaces,  chiefly  as  an  ornament,  but 
alvi  for  medical  reasons,  and  goes  on  to  enumerate  a  number 
of  ailtiirrtts  for  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  specific,  either  taken 
a-s  a  potion  or  applied  externally.  That  its  property  of  attrac- 
tion (whence  our  modern  word  electricity)  was  early  known  lo 
Uie  Greeks  is  pros  ed  by  the  notice  of  I  'hales. 

But  how  would  red  amber  naturally  give  a  name  to 
a  metallic  electrum?     To  the  eye  of  the  Greek  the 

9  Periling  essc,u'a'  difference  between  pure  goltl 
,',  ,JL,  ""•  •llI°v  I lo  « hlch  we  have  in 
'  English  confined  the  name  electrum) 

bring  the  pale  colour  of  the  latter  (Xei  xdt  xptw6»l,  any 
name  which  he  would  apply  to  it  to  differentiate  it  from 
pare  gold  would  naturally  lie  one  which  would  indicate 
this  paleness.  The  reddish  amlier  of  the  South  would 
nat  furnish  such  a  name,  having  no  resemblance  In  hue 
lo  metallic  electrum.  But  the  yellow  Baltic  amlier, 
varying  as  it  does  in  shade  from  almost  white  to  a 
bright  golden,  would  give  a  fairly  accurate  description 
of  the  alloy,  whose  hue  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
its  component  parts.  Similarly  when,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  Odyssey,  a  necklace  of 
g  >ld  set  with  pieces  of  amlier  is  likened  to  the  sun 
(r)..Wwt),  the  golden  ( Baltic  I  amber  answers  to  the 
description  far  lietter  than  the  red.  We  may  assume, 
«hi  ii  thai  fi  -i  remote  ig<-s  supplies  <  >i  Bill  i  yelkwi  I 
amtx-r  as  well  as  of  red  amlier  wore  available. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  has  been  removed 
from  the  realm  of  probability  into  that  of  established 
fact,  by  the  finding  of  amlier  in  the  tombs  discovered 
at  Myccnaj  by  I>  Schliemann  in  1870.  and  of  beads 
of  the  same  material  in  his  more  recent  excavations 
at  Tiryns  As  the  red  amlier  and  the  Baltic  amlier 
differ  essentially  in  chemical  con>|>osiiion.  Dr.  Helm, 
an  eminent  chemist  of  Dantrig.  has  lieen  able  to  prove 
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by  actual  analysis  that  this  amber  is  the  Baltic  variety 
(Schliemann  s  Tirvns,  1886.  App.  p.  37a). 

It  was,  doubtless,  from  the  German  tribes  along  one 
of  the  highways  which  were  in  constant  use  in  historic 
times  that  the  ancient  supplies  of  Baltic  amber  were 
obtained.  We  know  that  down  to  the  lime  of  Herodotus 
(about  430  B.C.  1  the  Greek*  had  not  as  yet  opened  up 
any  line  of  communication  with  the  amber  coasts  from 
the  side  of  the  Kuxine. 

Herodotus  visited  Olbia,  and  though  he  has  gis-cn  a  pretty 
full  account  of  those  regions,  mentioning  a  trade-route  leading 
towards  the  Kast,  and  though  we  know  from  bis  own  wotds 
(8  in)  that  the  amber  trade  was  a  suh-rct  which  had  excited 
his  attention,  he  expresses  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
it  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus  (I'o). 

Neither  does  Baltic  amber  seem  to  have  reached 
Greece  in  his  time  by  any  Russian- Balkan  route  (5  o). 
Down  lo  the  time  of  Tlieophrastus  (315  B.C.)  it  was 
entirely  through  northern  Italy  that  the  Greeks  got 
their  supply  of  it.1  The  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
and  the  valley  of  the  Po  have  yielded  abundance  of 
beads  of  Baltic  amber,  and  similar  beads  arc  well  know  n 
in  the  tombs  of  central  Italy.  We  need  have  little 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  believing  the  statement  of  Pliny* 
(A7/xxxvii.  3 +4 1  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Germans  into 
Pannonia  and  thence  reached  the  Veneti.  who  dwelt 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.3  As  the  mam  lines  of 
commerce  change  but  little  through  the  ages,  it  was 
probably  by  this  route  that  the  amber  beads  reached 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  in  ihc  bronze  age,  and  articles  of 
the  same  kind  may  even  have  reached  Palestine.  The 
head  found  at  I-achish,  however,  has  Ix-cn  proved,  since 
this  article  was  in  print,  to  be  not  Baltic  amber,  but, 
like  that  found  at  Tell-Zakariva  {PF.FQ,  April  1899. 
p.  107),  a  resin,  and  no  trace  of  amlier  has  yet  been 
found  in  Mesopotamia  ( Per.  -Chip. .  Art.  Ch,tld.  2  36.1). 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  even  the  yellow  variety 
may  have  reached  Palestine  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.. 
and  the  view  of  the  ancient  versions  that  the  Hebrew 
hatkmal  indicates  this  substance  may  lie  correct. 

W.  K. 


(JOS;*  in  ©  usually  7/1*01  to  ; 5  in  work  of 
Chronicler  cbxij*,  and  so  in  NT  very  often ),*  an  adj  7 
1  In  OT  *'Rn'fy*nS  Maliility,  used  only  as  an  inter  jec- 
'  lion  expressive  of  assent  of  one  kind  or 
another."  Three  stages  may  be  distinguished :  It) 
Initial  Amen,  referring  back  to  words  of  am  nhcr  speaker : 
probably  the  earliest  usage,  occurring  even  in  common 


ipeechN  I  K.l  j6jcr.2Sftll  5,  the  only  certainly  pre-exilic 
Aniens). '»    [a)  Dtt«Ckt4  Amen,  the  complementary  sen- 


tence being  suppressed  (Dt  J7  15  16  Neb.  5  1  j  ;  double  in 

Ai 

giuti 

them  for  the  actual  place 


1  They  appear  10  have  confused  with  it  a  stone  called  Aiy- 
yovaior  ur  fi£nr,ui ;  as  so  often  occurs 


1. 


whence  tr 
of  pioduction  (T 

I  I'liny's  statement  is  c 
(I  ion)  from  which  it  apt 


w      1  . 
ophr.  Dt 


obtainable  respecting  central  Kurope  ci 
a  fact  which  shows  thai  the  Greeks  Ln 


muted  to 
/.*/.  16). 

nlirmcd  by  a  remark  of  Herodotus 
ars  that  the  only  knowledge  then 
1  Kurope  came  by  way  of  the  Vencti, 
inc  of  communi- 
cation in  this  direction. 

•1  I'ylheas  of  Massilia  hail,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  found 
the  I  luttones  gathering  it  and  giving  il  in  trade  to  the  Tunnies. 

*  It  probably  occurs  in  twelve  place-,  in  the  Hebrew,  for  in 
Is.  rVufj,  although  Aq.  (ieeir.trT»i*«tin»0,  Sym.,  I'csh.,  anil  Vg. 
have  amen,  it  sb  >nbl  probably  (*o  Che.  I  >i.  I>u.  Kys.  in  //.s, 

and  perhaps  T.irg.  Jon.  ObKA  -'r  |»Ai|0ii-oi|)  l>e  vocalised  other- 
wise, perhaps  f?n  (as  in  Is. -'S  i,  wltere  indeed  the  (Ik.  Vss.  [hut 
Sym.  not,  as  usual,  ipifr,  bul  Mirm]  and  Vg.  read  auifi). 
g»l«*o  nlu\  ;,  also>  in  ,  corrupt  lexl,  in  Jer.  15 II  and  in  ,ler. 
819.   EV  has  mmtrn  always  j  kV«vm  in  Jer.  11  5.   It  occurs 

in  six  places  in  iP  Apocr.  (for  Judc-  I3no  cp  Kill.  Pcsh.).  .  ,;. 
iwlds  Toh.li  is  13  --i  and  -j  Ksd.  |Ncii.|  la  31  ;  in  Kcclus.  6Ua,  11 
is  probably  late. 

'  Light  (eleven)  times,  aXitfCn  once. 

*  There  is  muc  h  variety  of  text.  T  K  has  it  in  some  1 19  places. 
Of  which  RV  rejects  iq  (see  Mow,  f  3). 

t  See.  however.  Harth,  X/t  U  «r  and  yfi. 

1  aitkeStk  (mid.v 


*  r'or  three  kinds 

»  It  seems  most  likely  that  in  Jer.  3  ly  45  read 

■3  mr  ;-i<. 

M  O  has  it  also  in  Jer.  3  19  15  1 1  (Is.  2i  1  is  not  pre-cxilic>. 
1.* 
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Nu.  5 11  and  in  Neh.Sfi-  i  lC.s1l.947).  Amen  must  have 
been  in  liturgical  use  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  ( 1  Ch.  16 
36=  IS.  10ti4S).  Later,  but  very  similar,  :ire  Judith  13 n 
lob  9 13  (Vg. ),  and  lob.  8e.  With  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  relates  to  temple  service  may  be  compared,  e.g., 
Jer,  Herttik.\\c.  The  Chronicler,  however,  appends 
Amen  \l.c.)  to  extracts  from  I'ss.  105  and  9<3  1  (3)  An 
apparent  final  Amen,  there  lieing  no  change  of  speaker  ; 
frequent  from  NT  Fpp.  onwards,  but  in  OT  only  (a) 
in  subscription  to  first  three  |  four)  divisions  of  I'salter  and 
3  ami  4  Mace.  ;  and  \t)  at  end  of  prayer,  Neh.  IS31  and 

Toh.  13 18  (both  only  in  Vg. ).  1  n  Too.  14 15  (BMA)  we 
have  almost  a  fourth  stage  :  (4)  a  simple  suburiptional 
Amen,  like  that.  eg. ,  of  the  TK  of  Lk. ,  without,  strictly 
speaking,  any  preceding  doxology.1 

Just  as  ©  translates,  as  we  have  seen,  by  ylrotro 
in  the  I-aw,  the  [*iophets,  and  even  the  Psalter,  but  has 
9  In  nt  ^^V"  ,n  ,nc  Chronicler  and  Apocrypha,3 
so  in  NT  Lk.  often  avoids  (omits  or  trans- 
lates) Amen,  and  so  even  Ml.  and  to  a  leis  extent  Mk. 
Stage  (t)  is  represented  by  only  Rev.  7  11  4  19  4  22  m  ; 
(2)  by  Rev,  Jii4  and  the  usage  testified  to  by  1  Cor. 
14  16  ;  (3)  by  usage  of  F.pistles  (fifteen  doxologics,  mostly 
well-attested  ;  s  nineteen  blessings,  mostly  ill-attested).4 
There  is  no  real  instance  of  ( 4 1. 

The  Amcns  of  the  Gospels  (fifty -two  in  Synopt., 
twenty-five  in  In. )  arc  a  peculiar  class,  declared  by 
Delitzsch*  unparalleled  in  Hebrew  literature:  initial 
Aniens'  like  group  1 1 ),  but  lacking  the  backward  refer- 
ence. The  sayings  that  they  introduce  are  only  some- 
times at  all  related  to  what  now  precedes  them.  The 
double  ifiipr  (  twenty-five  times)  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
whichocctirsevenin  Jn.  13jH(  —  Mk.  14  30,  etc. ).  lK-htrseh 
tried  {I.e.)  lo  explain  as  —  Aram,  amen  amena  {  amen 
amer  na  —  AnTfr  \ifu\,  which  sounded  like  A/xif*  aiff/r  ; 
but  Dalman  argues  strongly  against  this.'  For  a 
suggestion  of  a  different  kind  see  GosPEI.s.  §  50  n. 

The  key  to  Rev.  3 14  (6  i-fity),  'the  faithful  and  true 
witness.'  is  doubtless  the  traditional  Massoretic  pointing 
of  Is.  65  16  (at  least  as  old  as  Sym.)  with  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  practice  of  Jesus  and  of  3  Cor.  1  »o. 
Here,  again.  aur,y  is  neut. ,  and  the  meaning  is  not  quite 
so  clear  ;  but  probably  aurff  has  about  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  I  Cor.  1  4  16. 

The  liturgical  use  of  Amen,  vouched  fur  in  apostulic  times  la- 
this last  passage,  is  attested,  as  regards  the  Kucharist,  hy  Justin 
Martyr  for  the  second  century  (Afol.  i.  *5, 
3.  Elsewhere.    titTupm*-  Aa(*c  «Vf L«i,n^f  1  Ai^wc  'Af*qr),  and, 
'•£•<      Jerome  two  centuries  Later  (preface  lo 
Itk.  iL  of  Com.  .1  A/,  tut  Cat.,  'ad  similituditicm  .  .  .  lonitrui 
amen  reboot ').  while  the  introduction  of  Amen  in  the  baptismal 
service  is  probably  later.     Post -biblical  Judaism  greatly  de- 
\etoped  the  theory  of  the  use  of  Amen.11    He  who  pronounced 
it  was  greater  than  he  who  blessed.    It  opened  tne  gates  of 
heaven.'1    It  must  not  lie  uttered  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  way, 
r.or  yet  prolonged  too  much. 1>    The  synagogue  still  uses  it,  '<  and 
Mohammedans  are  in  the  habit  of  audi  - 
first  Sura  of  the  Koran. 


g  it  after  reciting  the 


Kor  references  to  older  literature  see,  e.g.,  Vigouioux,  Bib. 
Diet.,  t.v. ;  for  references  to  passages  in  Talm.  w,  e.g.*  Koliut's 
Aruch,  s.t:  ;  for  usage  of  temple  doxology 
4  Literature.  Cut/.   .UGH],   i373,    pp.  481,*,  and 
/'tit /mm  &j  /.  91  jf. :  for  Kahbinu  treat* 
ment,  e.g.,  Jehuda  Khalas,  Sr/er  ha  •  .\fnt~tr,  /'err^-  4  (cd. 
Mantua,  43);   Ytebf  Caro,  Beth   Vnttf  (Orach- Itajim)  ed. 

I  r.ratx  accordingly  argues  that  our  1' salmi  arc  a  synagogue 
arrangement. 

*  This  is  hardlv  true  of  K. 
'  K«.:rpt  Judith  litao. 

*  W  &  H  give,  in  square  brackets,  also  a  final  '  Amen.' 

*  All  except  a  Pet.  Sit. 

«  Also  kev.  I  7  (filter  >«i ;  neither  dtvxology  (?)  n..r  U-nedic- 
tion).  Rev.  1  is  tjn..r.»i  j  Jn.  1  j  are  excluded  in  KV.  Cp 
JOK  9  s,  a.  2. 

'  'Talm.  Stud.  ix.  i**,  ifof'  i"  tl-Th.,  t556,  pp.  433-4. 
"  All  in  sayings  of  Jesus.    The  live  finals  ( \lt. 1 1  28  *o  Lk. 
-t  >  .  In  Jl  1  .  Mk.  l';    ■>  s.tv  wanting  h  tin    •  •>»  M>S, 

*  See  Dalm.  <ira>«.  1  >i  (cp  71  77  4".  33s  I4'>). 
10  See  nowalvt  Ilalnuin  a>  cited  below,  |  4. 

II  See  Shebv\'th  as  above  and  many  other  placev. 
eiample  of  'Amen'  in  .  unversation  see  AMa  Zara  h%a. 

'*  Skabbath  ny<*mid.  of  p. 
■  Her.  4-  a. 

"  AmthomeJ  Daily  Frayer-Bvck.  N.  M.  Adler.  i£sji. 
».i7 


For 


Venice,  1550,  1  fol.  fc^Z-fisA  On  the  whole  subject  see  H.  W. 
Hogg.  '  Amen,  nutcx  '.n  ii«.  Sigiiitii ance  and  Use  in  lliblical  and 
I*  >%t-btblii  ;d  limes,'  /OK  'J  t-.-i  (  ufj],  and  in  connection  there- 
with Nestle,  '  The  Last  Word  in  the  llible,'  A' j-/>.'i itviy  I  imes, 
January  1  S-t>7 .  u.  ty/.  To  the  above  must  now  be  added 
balman,  Pie  U  arte  Jest  185-7(  98).  M.  W.  H. 

AMETHYST  (."tlp^rtK.  A./weGYCTOC  [RAF],  -Coc 

[L],  ametkyttus,  P^^,  a^r^t )    The  amethyst  is  a  variety 

of  quartz  (SiO,)  or  rock-crystal  (see  Crystal)  of  a  clear 
purple  or  bluish  violet  colour  I  from  iron  peroxide  or 
manganese),  often  marked  by  rigzag  or  undulating  lines 
(the  colour  tieing  disposed  in  clouds).  The  Greek  name 
(Rev.  21 10  ;  cp  Ex.  2Siq=39i3  [3619  in  45]).  which  v»as 
adopted  into  Latin,  implies  an  ancient  belief  that  the 
wearer  of  an  amethyst  could  drink  wine  freely  without 
fear  of  intoxication.  The  source  of  the  belief  is  found 
in  Theophtastus  il-ap.  31),  who  is  the  earliest  Greek 
writer  to  mention  the  stone,  which  he  calls  to  d/ii'tfttroi'. 
It  is  a  simple  case  of  sympathetic  magic,  for  Theophrastus 
says  (Ad/.  31)  to  Si  dWtfwroc  ofrfarrdr  rj}  XP°f  ■  's 
wine-coloured,  hence  its  amuletic  potency  against  the 
effects  of  wine.  Greek  engravers,  accordingly,  not  in- 
frequently cut  Bacchanalian  subjects  on  thus  stone. 
Hence  the  point  of  several  epigrams  in  the  stntio/ogia 
Oraea  (e.g.,  ix.  752.  on  the  ring  of  Cleopatra,  adorned 
with  Mcthe,  Drunkenness  ;  and  ix.  748.  on  a  gem 
engraved  with  a  figure  of  Haechus).  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  believed  that  the  amethyst  caused  those  who 
wore  it  to  dream,  or  to  have  propitious  dreams  (cp  the 
extract  from  Burhan  in  Lag.  Mitth.  1  336).  Hence 
the  engraved  aA/Jma  of  the  'Breastplate'  of  V  (Fx. 
2819  —  39 1 1 :  explained  by  Kimchi  as  the  dream-stone  ; 
."C'rw  from  c^n  'to  dream")  has  been  commonly 
identified  with  the  amethyst  (thus  apparently  ©).  so 
much  engraved  by  the  Greeks.    Cp  IltKCTOirs  Stonk-S. 

Del.,  on  tike  other  hand  (l/eb.  Lnng.  in  n.),  derive*  the  name 
from  Ahtama,  an  Armenian  people  and  district  often  mentioned 
in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  texts,  supporting  the  suggestion  by 
referring  lo  Sennacherib's  repeated  mention  of  Armenia  and  us 
neighbourhood  'ax  a  rich  mine  of  certain  precious  stories. 
Bond i  considers  it  an  Egyptian  loan-word  Uhhnfme),  while 
connects  it  with  nT""",  the  mallow,  and  adopts  the  explanation 
'green  malachite.'  W.  R. 

AMI  ('OK).  Fjra2s7+=N>h-7  59  AMON  (q.v..  3). 

AMINADAB  (amin&A&B  [Tt  WH]».  Mt.  14  and 
(&AM6.N  [WHJ  mg.  aAam)  Lk.3,jt  AV=RV 
AMMINAI1AB  ('/.!'..  1). 

AMITTAI  CriOK.  §  52.  from  HD^.  '  truth,"  perhaps  a 
theophorous  compound;  A,MA.e[ell  [RALJ),  father  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (a  K.  14  35  Jonah  1  it). 

AMMAH  The  HiU  of  (HOX  nj73l ;  o  Boynoc 

AMMAN  [B],  -MA  [A],  CMM&8  i  OMMATON  or  AMM. 
[Jos.  Ant.  vii,  1  3  I,  an  unknown  hill  'that  lieth  before 
Giah'(?).  where  Joab  and  Abishai  stayed  their  pursuit 
after  Abncr  (■S>2mT)'  From  it  cornjKtrisoti  of  it.  34 
anil  35  it  is  proliablc  that  we  should  restore  the  name 
also  in  v.  15  for  '  one  hill.'  AV  ■  an  hill '  (rir.it  njw). 

S.>Hu.  (X/IO'F),  Sam.  ad  let.,  following  We.  s  suggestion  that 
the  two  hills  are  the  same.  Otherwise  Kb.,  wbu  in  f.  35  con- 
jectures CT-K  (  -s;~).  live  ascent  of  Adummim. 

In  r.  34  Sym.  (rawtf,  gully)  Theod.  (vlpaymynt)  and  Vg. 
(it'futrttuitMt)  give  the  word  a  meaning  which  it  l-cars  unly  m 
post. biblical  Hcb.;  moreover,  since  the  word  ,-r3K  ha*  uo  artu  le 
pi .  "i  v.  ■  i ,  it  cannot  '  -  an  app<  ll;ttiv(  In  re. 

AMMI  IHos.  2i,  and,  in  Lo-amini,  23^[35]),  See 
LO-KUKAMAM. 

AMMI,  Names  with    The  element  'am mi  rtS^)  or, 

at  the  end  of  words,  'am  (O4?)  has  been  interpreted  in 

....  1  three  different  wars— vi*.,  as  meaning  (1) 
1.  initial  ,mvs  IJCO[)!(.  or  (aj  rmv]  kjnsni;in  or  unc)e( 

rmternal  "r  c,sc  iis  tjcmg  t3)  lhc  VTOP-'T  "i,mc  of  a 

uncle.        jj^  jong  u  this  group  of  names'  was 

regarded  by  itself  in  the  light  of  Hebrew  philology  alone, 

1  The  exact  limits  of  the  group  arc  uncertain  ;  for  in  the  case 
'   of  sc\  eral  names  that  have  bce-n  included  in  it,  it  is  c.pc  n  to  doubt 
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the  interpretation  of  'am mi  or  'am  by  '  people '  seemed 
the  most  obvious,  and  «;is  most  generally  adopted  for 
all  names  alike.  The  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory  ; 
for  '  the  people  of  God  '  or  '  my  people  is  God'  ( 'ammicl) 
was,  to  say  the  least,  an  improtnahle  meaning  for  the 
name  of  an  individual.  In  the  light  of  comparative 
philology  ami  new  ly  recovered  parallel  names  in  other 
languages,  it  became  clear  that  '  people '  was  not  the  real 
meaning  of  the  element  in  at  least  some  of  the  names. 

Names  containing  'ammi  air  common  in  the  S.  Arabian 
Inscriptions;  hut  in  Arabic  'amm  signifies  not  'people,'  hut 
'paternal  uncle';  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  must  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  element  in  Arabic  words.'  A  closely 
similar  interpretation  is  Sho  thoroughly  justifiable  in  Hebrew 
names  ;  for  the  sense  '  uncle,  ur  perhaps  rather  the  wider  meaning 
'kinsman,'  is  seemed  for  '«  in  llchrcw  by  a  comparison  of  the 


ing  another  element  (see  Am,  i\  oiks  wiTH><!ennting  a  kinsman  ; 
thus,  in  Hebrew  we  have  the  scries  Ammi-*\,AH-t\,  //r-el 
(" .  I4r'-el) ;  . f  »"»/-tiadab,  .447-nadali,  .-I/V-nadab;  and,  in  S. 
Aniliian  (following  C/.S'  4,  i.g.,  no«-  73  io'JO  I 6050  1),  Am. 


an  interpretation  oCammi  in  Semitic  names  generally  is  further 
siipjHirted  by  the  fact  that  names  uf  this  lyyc  are  nnirul  side  by 
side  in  the  simc  languages  with  names  identical  in  foim  contain- 
ing another  element  (see  Ant,  N  asiks  w  inOdenoting  a  kinsman  ; 

"  -el 
S. 

karib,  Abu -karfb.  .14**-karib,  /W-kurfb.* 

The  interpretation  of 'ammi  by  'uncle'  (or  'kinsman') 
in  the  S.  Arabian  names  and  in  several  at  least  of  the 
Hebrew  instances  ( Ammicl,  Amminadab,  Kliam,  Ammi- 
shadd.it  (?|.  Aminihud,  Atnmizabad,  Ften-nmnii |  is  now 
generally  adopted;  and  this  mm  h  at  least  may  be 
!•  ::  irded  as  well  esl  tblished,  th  il  nanu  s  in  Amni 
originated  from  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  names  in 
Abi,  Alii. 

On  eertain  ambiguities  common  to  all  these  classes  »ee  An, 
ii.  Mli  on  their  syntactical  interpretation,  f  1  Jf.  ;  on  the  human 
or  divine.  »  4,  and  on  the  general  or  special  character  of  the  refer- 
ence, I  5). 

With  regard  to  the  present  group  in  particular  a 
further  question  h;ts  arisen,  viz.,  whether  Ammi  be  not 


2.  Not  —  divine 


the  proper  name  of  a  deity,  and  wheth 


in  consequence,  we  ought  not  to  assume 
proper  name-    ,         _S.      -  ...    ?  j.      ,  , 
the  worship  ol  this  deity  where  such 

names  are  found.  The  facts  which  have  raised  this 
question  are  these  ;  — 

(t)  Compounds  with  'ammi  are  parallel  not  only  to  compounds 
with  abi,  ahi,  but  also  to  compounds  w.th  divine  proper  names; 
thus  in  Hebrew  we  have  A mmici,  /eel ;  Klui/w,  YXyaJi  ;  Ammi- 
■tadab.  IV4<iruulah  (.  p  Moahite  C  «<  »«.'>^nad.ib),  Kebab  aw 
(Keh  jrsxam).  and  RchabraA.  (3)  The  chief  god  of  the  Kat.ib.in 
(or  rrstiW  'amm  — a  S.  Arabian  people)  was  called 'Ariim,  and 
Kmu  was  a  name  given  to  the  god  Ncrgal  hy  the  Shuhites  on 
the  W.  of  the  Kuphratcs  ;  tp  also  ihe  name  Ammon  (/.''.,  I  1). 

These  facts,  however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  us  in 
separating  names  in  'ammi,  at  least  so  far  as  their  origin 
is  concerned,  from  names  in  Abi.  Ahi.  Still,  it  is  clear 
that  %imm{i),  originally  an  appellative,  applicable  and 
applied  by  different  clans  or  peoples  to  different  gods, 
became  in  certain  cases  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  ; 
ami,  where  this  usage  can  lie  inde[>endently  proved  to 
have  been  current,  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  'am  in 
such  cases  as  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  (cp  the  parallel 
case  of  Iktal)  ;  but  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  inferring 
from  (he  mere  existence  of  names  in  'ammi  among  a 
certain  people  that  the  proper  name  of  their  deity  was 
'A mm;  in  particular  il  is  very  hazardous  to  conclude 
that  the  Hebrews  worshipped  a  distinct  deity  '.  (mm. 

The  compound  personal  and  local  names  in  'am  (final) 

present  some  considerable  difficulties,  which  require 

»  r-  ,  ■  further  consideration.    Is  the  sense  1  kins- 

3.  x  ina.1  am.        .  r    •        ,  , 

man    lor  am  always  the  most  natural 

whether  the  text  is  sound,  sometimes  even  in  its  consonants. 

The  apparent  raises  of  initial  'ammi  arc  the  following  six 
Arnmiel,  Ammihud,  Ammihur,  Amminadab,  Ainmishaddai, 
Ammi.'.il  ...  and  the  ,|..  .  n  imc  Aniad  ;  :h  m  I  i  lea  'am  tha 
follow eig  seven :-•  Amam,  Kliam.  ltbream,  Ja.shol>ram.  leka- 
meam  Jc'olwam,  Kchohoam,  and  the  five  place-names  Jihleam, 
Joledeam,  Jok  meant,  lokneam.  Torkcatn.  Cp  also  IStn-ammi. 
See  Ii  kouoam  ;  also  A VI ASA,  Amasai,  Amashai. 

1  tilascr  produces  evidence  from  the  Slincan  inscriptions  to 
show  that  ammi,'  as  a  term  for  Cud,  was  long  in  use,  though 
at  a  distance  from  Palestine:  see  Hommel.  ZPMGVJ  536  ('95)1 
Cp.  however,  (irav's  remark.  ///'A'  53. 

*  Hut  cp  I ><.!>,  Naufs  with,  where  a  different  view  is  taken. 
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one  ?  Or  may  we  in  some  cases  prefer  the  sense 
'people,'  'kinsfolk,'  on  the  grounds  put  forward  in 
yV/'.V  59  (cp  215)?  The  question  is  sometimes  compli- 
cated by  the  uncertainty  of  the  form  in  MX.  It  must 
also  be  rcmcml>ercd  that  Rchoboam  (  Kctaab'am )  was  the 
son  of  an  Ammonitish  mother,  and  that  theeponvm  of  the 
Ammonites  is  called  Iten-ammi  (see  Ammon.  §  i);  nlso 
that  Some  have  conjectured  that  Jeroboam  was  of  foreign 
origin.  Cp  Ibi.kam.  1  thkk am,  JashohkaU,  JEKA- 
MEAM,  JEROBOAM,  JOKKEAH,  etc.  (seecol.  138.  n.  1). 
As  to  the  history  of  the  names.  Actual  usage  proves 
_.  -  that,  like  compounds  with  abi  and  ahi, 

'  _18_ry°  Semitic  compounds  with  'ammi  (=kins- 

man  1  are  of  a  very  ancient  origm. 
We  find  at  least  two  names  ( Amini-satatia.  Ammi-*aduc,a)  of 
I    the  type  among  the  kings  of  Itahylon  belonging  to  the  ll.unmu- 
[    r.lbi  dynasty  (tirra  task)  ice).  a:ul  not  improbably  a  third  in  the 
name  Hammurabi  itself.'    The  non-1  lab) Ionian  character  of 
these  names  has  gained  general  acceptance  in  spile  of  Jensen  s 
I   criticism  i/.A  III  14  J  ^1  I  S)5l> ;  aceording  to  Wuicklcr  (<1J  tyo) 
they  are  of  Canaauitish,  according  to  Saycc  (AV    3 10^)  and 
Hommel  (AH 'I \S /f.),  of  Arabian  origin. 

Names  of  the  ty[>e  are  certainly  common  in  the  early 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions ;  and  Hommel  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  biblical  names  beginning  with 
'ammi  are,  like  those  of  the  kings  of  the  Hammurabi 
dynasty,  of  Arabian  origin,  and  were  introduced  among 
the  1  lebrews  at  the  time  w  hen  they  had  close  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs  in  Sinai  (ZDMG  49sjs.  n.  1  ['05]). 
However  this  may  lie,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  these 
names  are  of  ancient  origin,  but  also  that  at  a  still  com- 
paratively early  period  they  fell  into  disuse  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  also,  according  to  Hommel  {AHI'  86), 
among  the  S.  Arabians,  The  only  question  with 

regard  to  the  Helwew  instances  is  whether  one  or  two 
of  them  (especially  Ammi-siiaduai,  q.v.  )are  late— i.e., 
post-exilic  -artificial  formations.  Hommel  has  recently 
del.  nded  the  genuine  antiqu  ij  1  f  Vmmi  ihfl  Idai  00  the 
ground  of  its  virtual  equivalence  to  Ammi-satana  (see 
above)  ;  but,  even  granting  his  premises,  his  conclusion 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  equivalence  is  questionable;  for  (1)  the  translitera- 
tion of  Ammi-satana  is  uncertain  :  some — <".?.,  Sayce 
{/'SUA,  Nov.  '97,  p.  292) — transliterate  Ammiditana  ; 
and  ( 2\,  if  it  lx>  correct,  the  word  is  quite  as  possibly  a 
3rd  sing.  pf.  (so  Witickler.  I.e.)  as  =  '  our  mountain." 

Cp  Snaddai,  §  3. 

I  •  if  m<  -t  n  ent  rlis  ussion  •  ■  I  th<  ■  nai  11  (ti  ;i  ii  ■  r  ■  ith 
references  t,j  ihe  literature,  whidi  is  considerable)  will  be  found 
in  Gray.  ///'.v4i^o  19&/.  *45  iSiJT.yi \.  Smptmmr,  Sept.  1697. 
173-190,  and  Hommel.  AHI  «E  ijjf.  \<*,Jf.  G.  B.  G. 


[It),  -^.,A  II.)).  5,  17,7 


AMMIDIOI,  AV  Ammidoi  U.wamAioi  [B]).  i  Esd. 
5ao.     Sec  QlADIASAL 

AMMIEL  (*?N'OJ.,  g  46,  'F.l  is  my  [?J  kinsman.'  cp 
Em  AM  and  Am  ad,  and  see  Ammi,  §  i/,  a.aa[€]ihA 

[BAL]). 

1.  I)aniie'spy'(Vu.  13u  ID). 

2.  Father  of  Machir,  1  S.  !»4  («a< 

(a^i>i,»  I A IV. 

3.  I  loor keeper  (1  Ch.  '16  «). 

4.  Father  of  liathsheba,  1  Ch.  3  S  (^«  [Lft  called  in  ,  S. 
11  3  Kliam,  1.    See  Ahitiiophkl. 

AMMIHUD  (lin>Gy.  •  my  [?]  kinsman  is  glory.'  §  46, 

see  AMMI.  §  t.  cp  also  AHlllfl) ;  eaaioyA  [BA],  Am. 

[LJ> 

I.  Father  of  Talmai.  king  of  Ocsbur  ;  3  S.  13  ;7  Kr.,  Kt. 
TnTt'-  Am m ilea  (V.e,). 

3.  Father  of  Khsliama  (1),  temp.  M.jses  ;  Nu.  lieSllTaBll 
IO31I  |P]  (tstMMl  [FLJ,  [AF  in  1  10,  and  F  in  T4B  lOa.-f); 
1  Ch.  7  16  (Ajuw«J  I  ll|.  -ovi  [AD. 

3.  Father  of  Shemuel  (r),  temp.  Joshua;  Nu.  34 10  |P| 
(tnpwvt  [HI,  »m.  IHabAKLft 

4.  lather  rf  I'.dahel.  temp.  Joshua;  Nu.34]8  (P)  (pwrta- 
pWtovt  (R),  «*.<>a  (AFLJ). 

5.  Father  of  Cthai,  one  of  the  b'nc  Pere/ ;  tCh.<>4 
(<r^,ou  I  It  I.  Of.iovH  (Abi).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  || 
Nch.  II  4.    See  Athaiah. 

AMMIHUR  ptfl*^),  father  of  Talmai.  king  of 

Geshur  (2  S  13  37  Kt.  j  Kr.  [acc.  toGi.  also  Kt.  in 

>  Cp  HPS  56,  ami  see  Ham  (L),    But  cp  1 
Arno!t,  An.  Diit.  310,  t.v. 
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1.  Name. 


text*]  ;  (p"AI  ,  etc. .  AMMIHL'D  [?  r..  l]).     Kr.  may  he  ■ 

miscorrection,  since  a  compound  of  Tift  would  \v  not 
unlikely  for  a  native  of  the  S.  Palestinian  Ceshur  (see 
GKSHVK,  2).  Cp  perhaps  the  Nab.  and  Sin.  mn  ;  aud 
sec  ill/K. 

AMMINADAB  (3"T3'SJf.  §  46,  'my  kinsman 
apportions.'  or  'the  [divine]  kinsman  is  munificent'; 
A%\[t  jinaAa3  [HAL]). 

t.  F ather  of  Ktisheha,  Aaron's  wife,  and  of  Nahshon  '  head  '  of  | 
fudah  [see  Ki.imimi.s1  (f  x.  •">  a^ttniau. !  A  | ;  Nu.  I  7,  -lap  (F); 
L'  j  7  13  17  10  Mil5]  afWiind  I  KJt).  The  nanus  of  father  and  son 
have  Wen  introduced  into  the  geneal  >gy  of  David  (kuth  4  19/ 
iCh.  i  10;  also  Mi.  1  *  Lk.  3  jj.  wbtf*  AV  Aminadau  (on  the 
variations  Amiuadam,  Adan.  we  Ti.sch.];  cp  We.  Dt  itcnt.  17). 

2.  A  Invite,  temp.  I 'avid  (1  Ch.  li  10/lk 

3.  h.  Kohath,  iC'|).0rr[7|(icr<riiap  (Al,  r'.f.,  Izhar,  the  MT 
reading  in  the  .1  t:  367.    See  1/ha»  (1),  Llisiikda. 

4.  See  ASM  AIL,  5. 

AMMINADIB,  an  imaginary  name  in  Cant,  tin  AV, 
^aHJ'py.  a  reading  supported  by  0  ( AvtiejiNAa&B 
[ liXA ] >.  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Hob.  MS  (Strack)  and 
other  codices.  To  be  consistent,  however,  AV  should 
have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  proper  name  also  in 
7i[»]  [MT  tatt-mdM;  EV  'princes  daughter';  0. 
vaSafl  [Bit]),  and  rendered  'O  daughter  of  Nadib,'  or 
with  \tf.  aiuraSad]  '  of  Amtninadib.'  The  Jramaiu 
fsrsona-  of  the  pastor.il  poem  or  drama  w  ill  then  receive 
the  addition  of  the  father  of  the  heroine  (so  Griitz).  It 
has  Uvn  shown  elsewhere,  however  (see  CANTICLES, 
§  6  A  I.  that  the  supposed  drama  or  pastoral  poem  and 
its  plot  are  non-existent  ;  we  are  not  in  want  of  an 
'  Amtninadib.'  In  7i(»].  the  rendering  of  EV,  '  O 
prioce'l  daughter.'  is  sufficient,  and  z~ii  (wd«r»<M  at  the 
end  of  Ou  probably  means  '  prince.'  as  in  7  t{i\  That 
■  ammi  and  ndJib  in  613  arc  separate  words  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Massora.  and  most  of  our  MSS  follow 
this  rule  Iso.  too,  Kashi  and  Ibn  K/ra).  On  the  right 
reading  and  translation  of  6ui.  and  the  nght  position 
of  611/.,  sec  Cantklks.  S  16.  r  K  C, 

AMMISHADDAI  H?*??.  §§  42,  46,  amUIicaaai 

[BAF],  \c  [MI.  father  of  Ahiczer  (i).  temp.  Moses 
V}  :  Nu.1,.2.3  (cam.  [A]).  7<*7>  10.$  (mi.  [A])t. 
The  name  seems  to  be  a  genuine  old  Semitic  per- 
sonal name  (cp,  perhaps,  Ammi-satana  at  Babylon. 
31(11-3148  B.«.j.  and  may  mean  'The  divine  kinsman 
is  it. v  Ix.rd.'    Cp  Shaddai.  §  ii>  (end);  Ammi,  §  1. 

T.  K.  C. 

AMMIZABAD  (I?!*??  :  see  Ammi.  §  i ),  apparently 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Hi  s  UAH.  i  (tCh.  2"6, ;  but  the 
passage  is  olrscure  and  certainly  corrupt  I\aiBa2AO 
[BJ,  amipaz.  [A],  amcinazaBaa  [U  minting  to  the 
reading  Aminadab],  ;  -s' .  yi    1    See  David.  §  n  c. 

AMMON,  AMMONITES.  The  people  are  called 
'Children  of  Amnion"  (jltSJf  '"3)  or  'Ammonites' 
("itSy,  etc. ) ;  only  tw  ice  is  the  trilje  referred 
to  as  '  Amnion  '  (l  &  11(1  [but  see  6 J.  I  s. 
837l.  For  aCh.  2L»i  s«  Mkimm  (<• ),  and  for  aCh.  2«s, 
it.  (>)a 

tT'    ':  'i;U.iun  in(^n  Hi  ^3[AI>K',  N u. '11  34 1 Tt once, 

Af  twice);  Dent,  !f  19  37  (Uan.A|  3 ,,  [ll.ui.AKL1  i6[1IAKL|; 
a*ipc»»f  Zepb. -H  lK'1-  Tie;  Elht.ic  afifi.*ii[»)in^,  or  a^ia.  [A 
in  1  S.  II  1  /.  'J3  37,  1  K.  14  11];  and  <m>iMif«li  K.*ra  '.'  r 
Neh.  '.'10,  hut  o^wrinje  |l]  Nch.  /.< .  and  in  18 1.  The 
Ammuiiitr  persons  mentioned  in  OT  are  Kaalis,  Hanun, 
Naainali  (3),  Nalixsh,  Shimcath,  Shobi,  Tohiah,  and  Zelck  ; 
and  in  Apinr.  Achior  and  Timolhctu. 

In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  land  of  Amnion  is 
called  Hit- Amman  (shortened  into  Amman),  on  the 
analogy  of  KH-Humri  1  ( >mr: )  =  Samaria,  as  if  Ammon 
were  a  person.  The  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  however,  is 
not  said,  in  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  to  be  Ammon,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Moahitcs  is  styled  Moab,  but  Hen-ammi 
(trja;  Gen.  19j8  [J]).  The  name  of  the  reputed 
ancestor  is  indeed  given  in  Gen.  19;,H  I  HA  I. ;  with  which 
Vg.   agrees)  as   Amnion  ;    ini\tatv  r(>  6vona  ai/rod 

1  Sec  Barnes,  The  Ptihitta  Tex!  of  C Kr,<nitU*. 
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'Aft/iif,  i  1  Jos  roe  •(inii'!,u[)i.  The  received  Hebrewtext, 
however,  appears  to  regard  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  Ammonites  as  Hen-ammi  ('sou  of  my  kinsman '), 
and  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  ©HA1-(not 
Vg. )  of  V.  37  inserts  an  etymology  for  Moab,  viz.  '  from 
my  father. '  I  he  Yahwist's  etymologies  arc.  as  they 
stanil,  examples  of  jxjpuLir  psironomasia.  'I hey  may 
point  the  way,  however,  to  more  probable  explanations, 
and  we  may  safely  regaid  both  ..A  'father'  and  'am 
('  uncle.'  '  kinsman  ')  as  divine  names. 

Gesenius  long  ago  luinpared  the  compound  proper  names 
Ammitl,  Amminadah,'  and  J.  Uerenhourj;  in  it.60  su^;^e>led 
(A-/./ 1  IJ3)  that  Ammi  may  he  a  name  of  the  local  divinity 
of  tile  Ammonites,  coin  paring  the  Ammontlish  royal  name 
Amminadah  (1  let.  far.  394),  which  on  ihe  analogy  of  rsammas- 
nadah  -  Chemosh-nadab,  should  contain  11  dieinc  name.  A 
comparison  with  the  parallel  MSSM  sImw  s  however  that  Ammi, 
if  a  divine  name  at  all,  was  clearly  known  as  such  over  a  much 
wiilcr  area  than  the  narrow  territory  uf  Amnion  (ip  Names,  (41; 1 
Ammi,  iL  1 1). 

According  to  Judg.  11 1  j  77.  the  land  '  from  Arnon  unto 
Jabbok  and  from  the  wilderness  unto  Jordan,'  w.vs 
_  _  .  originally  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Anionics  under 
Sihon.  some  time  before  the  Israelitish  in- 
vasion. This  evidence,  however,  isof  doubt- 
ful value,  since  the  section  Judg  11 13-39  ■  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  may  lie  no  longer  in  its  original  form  isee 
Hu.  Comm.  81  ;  and  cp  Hu.  A';.  A.i.  125  ;  Ki.  Gtsek,  2 
So).  At  any  rate,  all  that  Nu.  2134  (cp  Judg.  11  it/.) 
affirms  is  that  the  Israelites  conquered  the  land  of 
the  Amorites  'from  Anion  unto  Jabbok,  (that  is)  unto 
(the  land  of(  the  Ammonites,'  and.  as  the  same  verse 
continues,  "the  border  of  the  Ammonites  was  Jazer" 
(so  F.w..  DL,  Nold.  reading  W  with  ©BA,iL  instead 
of  Vf) — i  f-,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Amorites  towards 
Ammon  was  Jazer  (sec  V,  33  I.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  AllMlianitCS  occupied  the  cast  of  the  district 
n«>w  called  ltelk.1,  a  view  which  accords  excellently 
with  the  easterly  position  of  the  ancient  capital  city 
Kabbah  or  Rablnath-Ammon,  and  is  no  doubt  accurate 
for  the  period  to  which  IE  belongs. 

Little  is  known  of  the  social  condition  of  this  people  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. There  were  no  flout  it  other  'cities'  la-sides  Kabbah 
(Judg.  11  33  aS.  I231) ;  but  they  were  too  insignificant  to 
be  mentioned  by  name.  Although  the  district  of 
Kabbah  (sec  Kaku.MII  was  exceptionally  well  irrigated, 
the  total  area  of  tillage  between  the  Israelite  frontier 
and  the  arid  steppes  to  the  cast  was  narrow.  Sonic  of 
the  Ammonitish  clans  must  have  ranged  over  these 
steppes  as  nomads.  Their  population,  too.  must  have 
been  comparatively  small.  According  to  all  analogies 
they  would  enter  from  time  to  time  into  loose  and 
shitting  alliances  with  the  neighboui ing  tribes;  so  that 
their  fighting  strength  would  lie  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations. 

The  real  history  of  the  Ammonites  does  not  liegin 
tv  Am  lnc  •si,lu'-  'hough  we  have 

1  10DB.  onc  Very  interesting  and  probable  tr;-.c!i- 
tion  from  the  legendary  period  of  the  Judges  ,scc  below 
on  Jephthah). 

We  do  indeed  hear,  in  a  passage  dial  sounik  like  history 
(Gen.  14  5),  of  a  people,  called  Zurini,  whom  Oi.rdorlaomer  '  *mote 
in  Ham'  (C"2)  —  a  name  which  is  in.»t  pr.,1>;ihly  corrupt  (-.ee 
Ham,  ii.),  bill  which  some  regard  as  ani.llicr  form  of  Ammon: 
and  it  is  tempting  to  identify-  the  Zu/im  with  the  Zamtummini, 
whom,  ai  cnr.liii):  to  Ileut. :of.,  the  Ammonites  in  early  times 
disposvess.  ,1.  Hut  what  we  hear  of  the  Zani/ummim  has  a 
family  likeness  to  the  legends  of  other  aU.rininal  races  which 
vscre  esprllrd  by  more  powerful  inv:uler^,  ami  ihe  author  of 
Dt.  I.440  (I>~)  did  not  write  till  after  yn  ».c.  (Hue.  lltJC. 
370).  In  his*  time  there  were  various  influences  at  work  to 
hinder  die  accurate  «riiin<  of  hisi.  ry.  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  wc  can  safely  accept  what  he  tells  us  of  the  early 

•  Cp  also  Nestle,  I'.ig.  50,  187  (n.). 

*  Kor  further  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Semitic  Rod  Ammo, 
Ammi,  see  Hoinm.-1's  review  of  Meis»nct'»  'fleiir.  rum  altt-ah. 
Privairecht,'  ZHStG  411533  ff.  but  cp  Jensen's  1 

10  343/  (  vil). 
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bif  W  the  Israelites  on  the  one  hand  ami  the 
Moabites  and  iltc  Ammonites  on  the  other  (III.  J  9  19  37). 
All  we  <jin  say  is  that  the  si.iry  in  Gen.  11>  36- jB  (J)  prove*  an 
early  Iwaetilish  sense  of  kinship  (combined  however  with  moral 
repugnance)  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  that  it  is  not  in 
itself  incredible  that  the  Israelites  should  have  refrained  from 
attacking  these  two  peoples.  True,  in  Jos,  13  35  (!')  we  are  told 
that  'half  the  lane!  .if  the  Ammonites'  was  assigned  to  the  trine 
of  Gad  ;  hut  the  district  intended  here  may  be  the  Amoritixh 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  so  presuppose  the  view  of  history  given 
in  Judg.  II  13-13  (sec  almve,  |  »). 

Dt.  23 1  [j]  afTinns  that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabitcs 
hired  Balaam  lo  curse  Israel,  and  did  MM  supply  Israel 
with  provisions,  as  a  punishment  for  which  they  are  to 
lie  excluded  from  the  Israclitish  community  to  the  tenth 
generation. 

The  spirit  and  purport  of  this  passage,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  fit.  2  27,  anil  the  narrative  of  ltalaam  in  Nu. 
2'.> (mainly  J  K)  speaks  only  of  the  Moal.iiev  Kor  several 
reaMjns  it  is  very  probable  that  lit. -3  1-8  [j-<}|  (see  I'.vlaam. 
f  7)  is  a  record,  not  of  the  pre  •exilic,  hut  uf  the  post  .exilic 
period  when  '  the  problem  as  to  w  ho  should  and  who  should  not 
Ik-  admitted  into  the  .  .immunity  was  a  burning  question  (Ku. 
J/t.r.  aft;).  At  any  rate  the  view  which  this  pasxage  presents 
of  the  Ammonite-s  cannot  lie  accepted. 

It  is  of  more  historical  interest  that  in  Nu.  22  we 
have  a  combination  of  two  distinct  traditions  (K  and  J) 
respecting  the  origin  of  Balaam,  one  of  which 
him  as  an  Ammonite  (see  BALAAM,  §1), 

Hie  settlement  of  Israclitish  trilies  in  Gilead  and 
Keshan  (see  MaSAsskh)  could  not  but  excite  the 
animosity  of  (lie  neightiouriiig  peoples.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  chronic  border-warfare  sometimes  develop- 
ing into  more  serious  hostilities,  sometimes  mitigated 
by  truce,  alliances,  or  the  subjection  of  one  or  other  of 
the  combatants.  In  Judg.  10^-127  we  have  an  account 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  of  Gilead  from 
Ammonitish  oppressors  by  n  recalled  outlaw  named 
Jephthah.  Tlie  traditional  stones  have  licen  much 
edited  (see  JUDGES,  §  17}  and  tell  us  naturally  more 
alxmt  Jephthah  (who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  a  moat 
4  Saul  and  mov,n8  tragexly  >  than  aliout  the  Am- 
David       nionites.  We  arc  upon  safer  ground 

in  the  story  of  Saul.  The  victory  of  tins 
heroic  chieftain  over  the  Ammonitish  king  Nahash,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  cis-Jordanic  Israel,  had 
licsieged  Jabesh-gilead.  and  displayed  his  deep  contempt 
for  his  foes,  is  doubtless  historical  ( 1  S.  11).  It  is  also 
thoroughly  Credible  (hat  David,  when  out  of  favour  with 
Saul,  received  friendly  treatment  from  Nahash  (so  we 
must  interpret  aS,  10»).  Equally  intelligible  is  it  that 
a  change  ensue.]  in  the  relations  between  David  and  the 
Ammonitish  court  when  the  former  had  taken  up  the 
work.  Interrupted  by  the  death  of  Saul,  of  liberating 
and  uniting  the  Israelitish  tribes.  Only  we  must  not. 
it  would  seem,  place  the  war  with  the  Ammonites  too 
late.  The  gross  insult  offered  by  Hanuii.  the  son  of 
Nahash.  lo  the  ambassadors  of  David  implies  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  so  consolidated  as 
to  wijie  out  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  Israel  s 
humiliation.  The  insult  was  bitterly  avenged.  Amnion 
and  its  allies  were  defeated,  and  the  jx.w.  r  of  the  former 
wits,  for  the  time,  broken  (see  aS.  123r). 

Il  is  noteworthy  that  Shubi,  son  of  Nahash,  of  Rabhath- 
ammon,  wax  friendly  to  David  during  Absalom's  revolt  (  •  S.  17 
37),  that  ZEtPk,  an  Ammonite,  was  among  David'x  *thirty' 
(3  S.  13  37),  and  that  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wife(NAAMAM. 
3)  whom  one  account  (see  Klostcrmann)  nukes  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahash.  ami  who  became  the  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  14  31  ;  the  details  in  1  K.  11  i-S  are  untrustworthy).  Sec 

Nahash,  3. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Ammonites  recovered  their 
independence  after  Solomon's  death.     letter,  like  the 
6  A  r  "-rin  '"nKs  °^        l&rnel.  they  became  tribtt- 
»  *        lanes  of  the  Assyrians  :  this  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Shalmanescr  II..  Tiglalh- 
pilcscr  III.,  Sennacherib,  and  Ksarhaddon  (Schr.  A'CF 
an<l  COT),     Sj  far  as  our  oldest  evidence  goes,  (hey 
caused  no  serious  trouble  again  to  the  Israelites  till  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  when,  as  Amos  tells  us  (Am.  1 1 1), 
they  made  incursions  into  Gilead.  and  d.splaycd  great 
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inhumanity,  which  probably  from  their  own  point  of 
view  was  but  justifiable  revenge.  The  Chronicler, 
indeed,  relates  victories  over  the  Ammonites  won  by 
Jehoshaphat  and  lotham  (2  (,"h.  20  27 5.  cp  26*8) ;  but 
these,  according  to  Kobertson  Smith  (0T/O->  iv><. 
are  Midrash.  From  Jer.  49 1,  we  may  infer  that  after 
the  de|>ortalioti  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites  in  734 
the  Ammonites  occupied  the  land  of  Gad  ;  Uld,  even  if 
Jer.  19  lie  post-exilic,  the  fact  is  loo  proluible  10  lie 
doubted.  It  is  this  outrage  upon  '  Yah  we' s  people' 
which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  28-n  Jer.  936  35' 
25si.  Once  again  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Ammonites 
was  manifested  when,  in  the  reign  of  Jchoiakim,  they 
made  incursions  into  Judall  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (aK.  24  a).  Tliis  is  probably  referred 
to  in  F/ck.  2133/.  [35/  J.  Later,  however,  the  general 
fear  of  (he  Babylonian  rule  seems  to  have  altered  the 
policy  of  the  Ammonites,  for  Jer.  27 ,1  brings  before  us  the 
king  of  Amnion  entering  into  a  league  against  Bahvlon 
with  /.edckinh  ami  other  princes.  It  is  to  this  act  of 
relrellion  that  F/ekic)  refers  (21 18-33  [13  tf.  j  1  when  lie 
anticipates  the  punishment  of  the  Ammonites,  while  in 
25  1-7  he  threatens  the  same  jwople  with  destruction  f<>r 
their  malicious  demeanour  at  the  captivity  of  the  Jews. 
Did  the  Ammonites  withdraw  in  time  from  the  anti- 
Babylonian  league?  It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture, 
and.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jewish  fugitives  are  said  to 
have  sought  refuge  with  Baalis.  king  of  Amnion,  who 
instigated  them  Ixascly  to  assassinate  the  noble 
GBDAUAH,  1  (Jer.  10 1«) 

In  later  times  we  find  an  Ammonite'  among  the  chief 
Opponents  of  Neheniiah,  and  at  the  same  linn-  con- 
nected  by  marriage  with  distinguished 


and  Greek.  '  . 

Other  Ammonitish  women  had  married 

into  Jewish  families  ( I->rn 9  1 /.  )  —  it.,  according  to 
Kosters,  into  families  which  had  remained  on  Jewish 
soil  and  not  lieeti  touched  by  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Kzra  (see  Ezra.  li.  g  12).  This  would  Ik-  all  the  easier 
if  we  are  right  in  inferring  from  Jos.  18  34  (tf ,  13-38 
liclong  to  P)  that  in  pmt-txilic  times  there  was  in 
Benjamin  a  place  called  'Village  of  the  Ammonites' 
(Cmephak-H  aammos  ai).  It  is  to  (his  period  of  mixed 
marriages  that  we  should  not  improbably  refer  the  com- 
position of  Dt.  2:$i-s  (sec  above),  in  which  passage  arc 
mentioned  the  same  three  peoples  as  in  FaTaSj.' 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  later  (he  Ammonites 
(Timotheus)  are  among  the  enemies  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabii-us  1 1  Mace.  5o-ii)  ;  (hey  are  alsci  mentioned  in 
a  psalm  assigned  by  some  to  the  same  critical  period 
(I's.  »37). *  L'p  to  this  lime,  then,  Frekiel's  threat 
(Frek.  25)  against  the  Ammonites  as  well  as  against 
the  Moabitcs  and  (virtually)  the  Edomites  that  they 
should  be  dispossessed  by  the  'sons  of  the  Fast' 
(i.e..  the  Arabian  nomads)  had  not  been  fulfilled  so 
far  as  the  Ammonites  are  concerned.  Their  fate, 
however,  cannot  have  liertl  Very  long  delayed.  In  the 
fifth  century  n.c.  we  already  find  -  Arabians"  among 
the  enemies  of  Neheniiah  lNeh.2to  ij  [1]).  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  by  degrees  the  Ammonites,  like  (he 
Moabitcs  before  them,  had  to  amalgamate  with  the 
land-hungry  intruders. 

It  i*  true,  Justin  Martyr,  who  i!i.-d  166  A.t>.,  states  (cp  Try/h. 
119)  that  the  Ammonites  were  still  numerous  in  his  lime ;"  hut 
lusi-phus  (Ant.  i.  11})  we  xavs  precisely  the  same  thini:  of  the 
Mobiles,  though  elsewhere  he  mtllri  of  the  Moal.in  s  and 
Gile.ldites  as  Arabians  (.lfir.xiii.fi),  which  agrees  with  ihe 
statement  of  Origin  {in  J  slum  I  1)  that  the  term  Ammonites 
had  Ijecome  mertrd  in  that  of  Arabs.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  the  omission  of  1  Ammnsiiirs. '  in  1  Fsd.  K  ciy  (  -  K.-1.1 '.' 1) 
was  not  accidental  but  deliljcratc. 

The  close  connection  of  Amnion  with  Moab,  and,  in 


13< 


cp   ToltlJAH.  4) 


1  See,  however,  Ih  th-ii.  .ros,  4. 

*  Prof.  Ryk  (Asm  an  J  Xrh.  1 1  5)  thinks  that  '  the  mention  of 
the  Ammonite,  Moahiu,  and  Kgvptian  together,  sii)-r<-,ts  the 
influence  of  Dcut.  -'3  1-7  |4yf.).  '  Guthe  JfiBOT}  aisign.  die 
enumeration  of  the  peoples  lo  the  Chronicler. 

*  Cp  also  Achioh. 
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a  less  degree,  with  Israel,  and  the  fact  that  the  Moabitcs 
spoke a  dialect  of  I  lebrew  (  see  H  v.m  V.  W , 
§  6)  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the 


7. 


8.  Religion. 


Ammonites  a!so  spoke  the  '  language  of  ( "anaan. '  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  Ammonitish  proper  names,  e.g., 
HaatMl,  aS.  10:  (run  "  treated  graciously  ') ;  Nahash, 
i  s.  Hi  icru  'serpent');  Naamah.  i  K.Hji  (rep 
•pleasant'!:  and  the  royal  names  Amniinadab  (see 
al*>ve,  §  0,  Puduilu - Alxleel  (Jer.  26*>).  and  Ila'sa  = 
FCinsha  (Schr.  COT  1 177).  Uuethgcn's  argu- 

ment (in  his  ileitr.igc)  for  the  polytheism  of  the 
Ammonites  is  based  partly  on  Judg.  106. 
partly  on  the  analogy  of  Monbitish 
religion.  The  only  extant  Ammonitish  proper  name, 
however,  which  can  l>e  held  to  l>e  compounded  with 
a  divine  name  other  than  that  of  the  supreme  God. 
is  Itaalis  (sec  Baai.Is).  At  any  rate  Milcom  was 
as  much  the  great  national  god  of  Amnion  as 
Chemosh  was  of  Moab  (see  Mol.odt);  the  strange 
slip  by  which  Jcphthah  is  made  to  speak  of  Chemosh 
sis  the  god  of  Amnion  suggests  that  '  Ammon  '  has  been 
sulrstitutcd  by  an  editor  for  'Moab'  in  the  passage 
( ludg.  11  i.-jB)  in  which  it  occurs.  In  a  S.  123«  where 
Milcom  (yvr. )  should  lie  read  instead  of  maiijm 
'their  king,'  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  a  huge 
statue  of  Milcom  in  the  capital  city.  The  statement 
that  Solomon  became  a  worshipper  of  Milcom  in 
his  old  age  rests  on  no  good  authority  (see  Solomon}. 
When  we  pass  to  later  times,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  with 
We.  (//Ot->  156,  n.  1)  from  the  name  of  Nchcmiah's 
Ammonitish  enemy  that  the  worship  of  Yahwe  had 
begun  to  attract  the  Ammonites.  The  dissolution  of  the 
old  national  bonds  may  have  favoured  the  grow  th  of  a 
monotheistic  tendency.  T.  ICG  ( w.  H.  1). ) 

AMMONITES  (D^DT).  aCh.20i.  RV»e-  Meunim 

(v-f-  Ml- 

AMM0NTTES8  [TVfrV),  iK.H1I3,  aCh.  12.3 
21 36.    Sec  Amnion. 

AMNON  (jiJOK.  in  aS.  13»t  |WOt£,  i.e..  'safe'?, 
by  some  regarded  as  a  diminutive  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense  [cp  I>r.  TfiS,  ad  lix\  Wr.  Ar.  Oram.ft 
I.  §  260;  Ges.  Hrb.  Gram.  [ET'98]  250.  n.  l]  ;  We. 
[/A;-"1' 24.  n.  2]  explains  as  ]W*t2*C,  '  my  mother  is  the 
serpent.'  sec  Nun  ;  amnun  [HAL],  MMUN  [A.  a  S. 
]3i-«  ion]). 

i.  Das  id's  eldest  hod  (see  David,  I  11  iii.  d).  slain  by 
AWim  in  revenge  f»r  his  outrage  on  Tamar  (>S.Sa  13  \ ; 
t  th,Si»>. 

3.  In  genealogy  of  Jiuah  (1  C  h.  4  aof). 

AMOK  I  JnOOi  '  deep,  inscrutable '),  post-exilic  priestly 
familv  ;  Neh.  \2j*o  (0111.  BKM  ;  k  [E  «nd,  in 

*.  7.  K"      ■*%  >n  v.  •»  **  amoyD-  See 

EZRA.  2.  §  6  b,  §  II. 

AMOMTJM  I  AMloMON  [Ti.  WH  following  K*AC]). 
an  unidentified  aromatic  substance,  mentioned  only 
in  RV  mg..  Rev.  18 13  (KV  Spice.  AV  om.  with 
Btt*;  Wyclif.  however,  gives  '  anionic  The  classical 
'  Itsomum '  (=' blameless '  ?}  was  a  shrub  of  Eastern 
origin  ( '  Assyrium  vulgo  nasectur  amomum.'  Wig. 
/id.  Ait,),  from  which  were  made  oil  for  funeral  rites 
and  unguents  for  the  hair.  As,  however,  it  is  used 
also  of  any  odour  pure  and  sweet  (Sahn.  ad  Solin, 
2841,  its  identification  is  uncertain.  It  may  possibly  lie 
the  vine  Cismi  ittigcna  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Armenia. 
'I  he  modern  term  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  aromatic 
plants  t'N'.O.  Zingitjracc.v ),  including  the  cardamon  and 
seeds  of  Paradise, 

AMON  (j'TONI,  Jer.  1(5 75  RV.    Sec  No.  amon. 
AMOK  (Jlt3X.  jbS.  §67;  •  firm '  ?  '  workmastcr  '  ?  but 
see  below  ).     1.  (a/xwt  [DA],  -wr  [L]  ;  yGLjo/. )  Fairly 

well  attested  as  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  M.tnasseh, 
himself  also  king  of  Judah  ;  a  K.21  tZ-if>  {apt**}*  [A]). 
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xC'h.  3 14  (anvtiv  [B*A*,  see  Swcte]),  aCh.  33jo-»s. 
After  a  reign  of  two  years'  (ti'rra  638  B.C.  ;  see 
CHRONOLOGY,  §  36)  he  was  assassinated  by  certain  of 
his  courtiers  (see  Kittel,  Hist.  2J78).  The  event  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Anion,  though  disliked 
by  religious  reformers,  was  a  favourite  with  the  people, 
who  avenged  his  death.  If  his  name  is  dciivcd  from 
the  Egyptian  (Thclxin)  sun-god,  it  is  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  fluctuations  of  political  party  (Egyptian  and 
Assyrian)  in  the  reign  of  M.tnassch  (cp  IsKAfcL,  §  36). 

».  {atywp  [ALB  len  certainly.  th«  name  of  a  governor  of 
S.im.nia  under  Ahab;  1  K,'.">o  (liiiiu  [lt|,  A^«r  \M)~ 
1  (  li.  Is  a5  (IV>9P  llij).  ©  pleads  strongly  against  the  correct- 
ness of  Ihc  form  Amon.  Scant  or  ix-mmer.  indeed.  ian 
hardly  l>e  rrnrecl,  but  Kmer  or  Emmcr  is  the  O  foim  for  (he 
Immerof  Ml  in  Jer.  20  1  and  elsewhere  (see  Immkk),  and  out 
of  this  form  both  Amon  and  Semer  (KJC*)  can  easily  have  arisen 

as  misreading*.    See  Sia.  ZA  TW  5  173-175  f"«sl- 

3.  (<■/>•«  IU-)  The  b'ne  Amon  (so  M  I),  a  group  of 
'Solomon's  servants'  (see  NtllllsDl)  in  the  great  po>i-t»ilic 

list  (<<e  Kzka,  ii.  f  9);  Neh.Tjo  (mu«M  |B"«A])  =  SmSf) 
Ami  (~R;  cp  C-  everywhere;  i|*t«»  IBAD=1  KmI.  i  34  Allum, 
RV  Allow  (oAAuv  |lt),  at*..  (AJ,  i.t.,  A  A  and  A  A  for  M). 

T.  K.  C. 

AMORITES  C*lbX,   collective,    and    always  with 

article,  except  Nu,  2 1  39  Ezek.  I645;  AsvoppMOl [6AL]). 

Other  O  readings  are  :  a»p<Mnra«  17 O  H\  a^i«paaiai  [Dt, 
1  4  F,  a  K.  -I  11  A,  1  Ch*  1  14  I.),  afAOyjpti  I  judg.  104  H),  cj"."v 
((.'■en  14  13  A),  OMOp('k  |K»ra  !'  1  DA],  aftfiopaioe  (1  K.  7  14  A], 

Ant.'rtt.e). 

In  the  List  of  Peoples  '  the  Anionic'  appears  among 
sons  '  begotten  '  by  Canaan  (ticn.  1(1  16  J  =  1  Ch.  1  14). 

The  term  is  used  :  (1)  of  a  urc-lsraeliti-b  people  living  t.  of 
the  Jonlan,  Nu. -1 1331  »5  Josh.  "4  «  (all  K),  also  Josh.  '2  10  t»  10 
(IK),  Dt.  1  4  3iB9  Judg.  IOhii  ■  K.  4  19  (0>"  om.),  I's.  I.V.  11 
13<5  19,  and  elsewhere  ;  (2)  of  a  people  on  the  W.  of  Jonl:m, 

iosh.  10  5/  24  13  is  i«  (all  K).  nls.j  (osh.T7(JE),  Si  10i3<Uth 
)),  ludg.  1  34-36  <l  10 ;  t  K.  21  36,  3  K.  21 1 1,  1  S.  T  14.  3  S.  21  3  ; 
(3)of  a  southern  people,  Dt.  1  7-4^,  cpCen.  14  7  ;  (4)  of  (he  ancient 
population  of  Canaan  in  general,  Cell,  li  16  (J  or  K).  4Su  (E), 
Am.  29/.,  and  Is.  179(Lag.  WRS  Che.  following  W»K*V)  with 
the  Mivitcs. 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  also  in  the  lists  of 
Canaanitish  peoples  subjugated  by  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
15  31  Ex.  3  8  and  elsewhere).  The  lists  commonly 
include  the  Canaanites.  Girgashites,  Hittites,  Hivites, 
JcfauMtCS,  and  I\Ti/rites,  and  once,  in  Gen.  15  ig-M, 
the  Kenites.  Kealttttes,  K.idnioiiitcs,  and  Rephaini, 
for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate 
articles.  On  the  variation  in  the  order  of  these  enumer- 
ations, which  arc  obviously  '  rhetorical  rather  than 
geographical  or  historical,'  cp  Dr.  lUut.  06  f. 

The  passage  in  Amos  (2  9*)  is  remarkable,  because 
Amorile  is  used,  precisely  as  by  the  Elohist  (E),  ns  a 
general  term  for  the  primitive  population  of  Canaan,  and 
because  the  Amorites,  as  an  extinct  race,  are  invested 
with  a  h.ilf-mythieal  character  (tike  the  Anakim). 

Wcllhauscn  (C//341  /.)  regards  the  designation 
•Amoiites'  as  substantially  synonymous  with  that  of 
Canaanites.  though  not  t|uile  so  comprehensive. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Canaanites.  in  the  time  of 
the  biblical  narratois.  arc  still  living  in  the  land  (i.t., 
in  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,.  The  Amorites.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
thought  of  as  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  liill  countiy  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Jordan,  now  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
Thus  the  Amorites  belonged  exclusively  to  the  past  ; 
they  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  (Gen.  15).  This 
explains  how  it  is  that,  although  under  ordinary  peace- 
ful  circumstances  the  Canaanites  are  spoUn  of  as  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  war  and  conquest,  the  Amorites  at  once  lake  their 
place  (Gen.  48  3.-I.  So  Moses'  adversaries,  Sihon  and 
Og.  are  kings  of  the  'Amorites*  ;  and,  similarly,  it  is 
with  the  twelve  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  Joshua  has  to 
deal  W-  of  the  Jordan.  Winckler  however  (<!/  \  $9ff.) 
disputes  the  synonymity  of  the  terms  '  Canaanites ' 
and  'Amorites'  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Am.inia 
letters  show,  the  const -land  as  far  N.   as  Sidon  or 


even  farther,  was  called  Kinahi  (=  Canaan),  and  that 
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the  Amoritc  population  liad  its  seat  in  the  interior.  Ho 
explains  the  distinction  in  the  nomenclatures  from  the 
different  local  origin  of  the  two  writers  (on  Ephraimite 
and  a  Judahite  respectively).  On  the  extra-biblical 
facts,  anil  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  see  CANAAN. 

3-9  ami  tp  Phoenicia. 

AMOS  ( D1*3t'.  §  56.  'borne  'by  God]';  cp  AMA- 
UAH,  Ar.  Onu-is,  Pho-n.  O^WC'X ;  awtoc  [HAtj]). 

,  -  .  ...  Amos  is  the  earliest  of  the  prophets  of 

t   tv      whose  discourael  a«<>  prediction*  we 

aC  possess  written  records  with   an  ac- 

companying statement  of  their  authorship.  Of  the 
external  facts  of  his  life  we  should  know  httle  but  for 
the  narrative  digression  in  7»o-i7,  which  interrupts  the 
series  of  prophetic  \  isitms  on  the  fall  of  Israel,  prom 
a  Statement  there  assigned  to  Amazuh,  '  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.'  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  Amos  s  ministry  in  the  northern  kingdom  had 
Lasted  for  some  tune,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close  by  an  act  worthy  of  the  heroic  Elijah.  Amos,  it 
appears,  came  forward  at  length  in  a  place  when 
success  was  more  difficult  than  anywhere  else,  and 
uttered  a  prophecy  Id  this  effect  — '  Jeroboam  shall  die 
by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall  be  carried  away  from  its 
land.'  It  was  in  Bethel,  the  seal  of  the  royal  temple 
corresponding  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  the  south,  and 
probably  at  some  great  festival,  thai  Amos  said  this  ; 
and  the  priesthood,  faithful  to  its  royal  head,  took  the 
alarm.  Not  so  much  because  the  prophel  had  threatened 
the  reigning  dynasty  (for  he  had  not  done  so  in  the 
interests  of  any  upstart  noble)  as  bruise  he  had  lx-gun 
to  weaken  the  moral  courage  of  the  Israchtish  people 
(Jer.  38  4>-  With  the  half  contemptuous  speech,  '  Carry 
thy  prophecies  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  country 
who  may  think  them  worth  paying  for,'  Amaziah.  the 
head  priest  of  Bethel,  by  the  royal  authority,  bade 
Amos  fly  from  the  land  of  Israel.  AlWM  would  not 
retire  without  a  parting  testimony.  'Itwso  are  his 
significant  words :  1  No  prophet,  no  member  of  a 
guild  of  prophets,  am  I ' ;  that  is,  I  am  no  ecstatic 
enthusiast,  like  the  prophet!  of  Bethel,  whose  pro- 
phesying is  a  trade,  and  whose  oracles  arc  mere 
heathenish  divination  (cp  Mic.Sn),  'Bui  a  sh«s-p- 
brcedcr  ain  1,'*  he  continues,  'and  one  who  lends 
sy<  omore  tigs  '  ivr  St  i  r,  Svi  1  >Mi  iRI  1  .  ill  it  is,  I  am 
above  the  sordid  temptation  to  take  fees.  'Yahwe 
took  me  from  following  the  flock  ;  Yahwe  said  unto 
me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."  That  is. 
My  prophesying  has  an  immediate  practical  object 
which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  due  to  a 
RtOnJ  impulse  which  has  come  straight  from  Israel's 
God.  Then,  in  answer  lo  Ihe  command.  Prophesy 
not  against  Israel.  Amos  repeats  his  message  with  A 
startling  personal  application  (cp  Is  22 17  18). 

Such  was  Amos — a  strange  phenomenon  to  the  head 
priest  of  Bethel,  as  representing  an  entirely  new  type  of 

„  U  prophecy.     Whence  then  did  this  prophet 

come?  Was  he  a  native  of  Israel  or  a 
'  sojourner '  from  Judah  ?  The  heading  of  the  book  (on 
the  origin  of  which  sec  lielow.  §  4 )  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Buddc  has 
made  it  probable 1  that  we  should  render  'Amos,  who 
had  lieen  among  the  sheep-breeders,  (a  man)  of  Tekoa.' 
In  anycasc.  Amos  is  represented  asa  Tekoite.  Now,  there 
is  no  trace  in  ancient  or  in  modern  nomenclature  of  more 
than  one  TEKOA  {-/.v.).  That  Amos  belonged  to  the 
southern   kingdom  has,  nevertheless,  been  doubted,* 

1  Read  -prtj  with  Oort,  Wt.  (Ci'A'J,  aiiroAoc) ;  cp  1  I.  Media 

is  aUo  called  -ijvij  U  K.  S  4).    The  word  refer*  to  a  breed  of 

stunted  sheep,  value!  for  their  fine  wool  («ee  Siikf.pV 
I  Kohut,  Stmili,  \tmiirt  10  |<V>  ff. 

*  According  to  Oort,  Amos  was  an  Israelite  who  cultivated 
sycomores  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  expulsion  dwelt 
anions  the  shepherds  of  Tckna  ("/*.  Ti't  M,  etc.  ('91]).  Oritx 
(and  so  formerly  Oort),  following  Kamhi, 
Tekoa  in  the  north. 
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on  the  twofold  ground  (t)  that  the  interest  of  Amos  is 
absorbed  by  (northern)  Israel,  and  12  I  thai  Tekoa  lies  too 
high  for  sycomores  to  be  grown  there.  As  to  the  first 
point.  Amos,  though  deeply  interested  in  Israel,  is  not, 
like  the  native  Israelitish  prophet  Hosea,  a  sympathetic 
ol>server  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  north.  The 
inner  impulse  from  above  sending  him  to  Israel  is 
psychologically  accounted  for  by  the  vastly  greater 
importance  of  Israel  as  compared  w  ith  Judah  in  religion, 
in  politics,  and,  we  may  add,  in  literature.  As  to 
the  second,  Amos  may  very  well  have  possessed  a 
plantation  of  sycomores  in  some  low-lying  district  in 
th>-  Shephcl.ih  or  in  the  Jordan  valley  (sec  SvojMokk). 
We  may  accept  it,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  Amos  w  is  a 
Judahite,  and  sprang  from  a  place  famous  in  the  time 
of  David  for  the  quick  wils  of  its  inhabitants  (aS.  14  2). 

The  situation,  too,  of  Tekoa,  was 
Well  fitted  to  develop  the  future  pro- 
phet's capacities.  From  the  extensive  view  which  his 
own  hill  commanded,  he  would  gain,  ni  any  rate,  a 
sense  of  natural  grandeur,  though  we  must  not  infer 
from  Ihis  that  he  was  capable  as  a  Tekoite  of  writing 
Am.  4ij  and  the  parallel  plumage*.1  Not  far  off. 
he  would  meet  with  the  caravans  of  the  Dcdamtes 
(la. SI  13)  and  olher  Arabian  peoples,  and.  would 
imbibe  from  them  a  longing  to  see  other  men  and 
manners.  Possibly,  too,  such  an  idiom  as  ctz>3  •;=•  zy 
(i  ii>)  may  be  explained  from  Arabian  influence  (so 
We.  |,'J  Whatever  the  social  [>ositiori  of  Amos  may  have 
been,  he  w;is  not  tied  to  the  soil,  and  may,  before 
his  journey  to  Samaria,  have  wandered,  either  on 
business  or  from  curiosity,  far  away  from  home,  and 
have  seen  and  heard  much  of  which  his  neighliours  were 
ignorant.  To  suppose  this  is  not  to  deny  that  even 
the  slayer  at  home  had  opportunities  of  hearing  news,' 
but  to  try  to  understand  the  alertness  of  Amos's 
intellect,  tlie  width  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  striking 
culture  and  refinement  of  his  style.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
plain  that  he  studied  thoroughly,  on  the  spot,  the  con- 
dition of  life  and  thought  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
we  must  regret  that  we  have  no  further  contemporary 
traditions  res|iccting  him,  than  that  contained  in  7i u-17. 
One  very  singular  tradition,  indeed,  we  have,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  late  distortion  of  his  story.  It  is 
the  story  ( 1  K.  13)  of  the  man  of  ( Jod  from  Judah.  who 
went  to  Bethel  in  the  reign  of  Jerolxiam  I.  ami  threatened 
the  altar  there  with  destruction  by  an  earthquake*  (cp 
Am  3 14  7o  9i).  Though  this  teaches  us  much  con- 
cerning a  late  view  of  prophecy,  however,  it  affords  no 
fresh  glimpse  of  Amos. 

A  post-exilic  editor  says  (Am.  1 1)  thai  Amos  pro- 
phesied  during  the  contemporary  reigns  of  I'zzioh  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel.  Of 
L'z/iah  there  is  no  express  mention  in 
the  book  ;  but  the  description  of  the  care- 
less case  of  Jerusalem  in  Oirj  accords  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  reign  ;  to  Jeroboam  II.  the  prophet  refers 
in  7 7.  and  his  biographer  in  7  m/.  The  heading  also 
staP-s  that  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  was  delivered  {i.e.. 
in  its  original  form)  "two  years  Iwfore  the  earthquake.' 
Unfortunately,  our  only  other  authority  for  this  earth- 
quake' in  Uzziah's  reign  is  aliout  as  laic  as  this  note 
(Zech.  14  4)  II  is  no  doubt  plausible  to  defend  its  his- 
torical character  by  referring  to  4  11  ( '  I  wrought  an  over- 
throw among  you'),  and  by  our  prophet's  vivid  idea  of 
earthquakes  as  one  of  God's  means  of  punishment  |  S  * ;  cp 
Is. 819 11).  Am.  88.  however,  is  certainly  an  interpola- 
\ion,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  rather  too  precise 

1  0.  A.  Smith  (l!C.  11s)  has  giv.-n  eloquent  expression  to 
this  view.  In  T-t  rhe  PrrfMtts,  however,  he  admits  the  late 
origin  of  the  passage*. 

5  On  the  intcllrctwd  opportunities  of  Tekoa  see  Stickel 
</f»nJ*  »tt}-*jf>\  who  makes  Job  to  have  been  written  in  thU 
district. 

1  Robertson.  Farty  R*HgW»  <•/ tirntf  <lo. 

«  Klo.  SaM.  u.  Kfin.  -n  „  and  cp  Ktsos,  1  g  note. 

*  Jos.  {Ant.  ix.  104)  gives  a  long  fabulous  „ory  about  it. 
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736  up  78  8 which  seemed  to  the  alitor  to  imply 
that  Israel's  punishment  had  been  twice  postponed,  atid 
that  each  postponement  meant  a  year  s  grace  (so  G. 
Hoffmann  ;  cp  Chronoux;v.  §  3).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  author  of  the  heading,  if  he  had  access  to 
tradition,  did  not  rather  refer  to  the  solar  eclipse  pro- 
phesied in  89  (in  its  present  form).  This  seems  to  be 
the  eclipse  which  an  Assyrian  list  of  cponyms  assigns 
to  the  month  Si  van  703  H.C.1  It  is  less  important 
that,  according  to  the  same  list,  pestilences  ravaged 
Assyria  in  765  (the  year  of  a  campaign  in  the  land 
of  Madrach.  near  Damascus  and  H.uiiath)  and 
in  759.  Pestilence  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  Am.  4  10  ;  but  11  is  descrilied  as  '  after  the 
manner  of  Kgypt.'  The  Egyptian  Delta  was  of  course 
not  the  only  source  of  pestilences  :  the  Assyrian  plague 
_.  may  have  germinated  elsewhere.     Still,  it 

'  .  *  remains  true  that  the  period  indicated  by 

stances  _.  :     .  .      .  ( 

these  last  dates  sufficiently  accords  with 

hints  dropped  in  the  llook  of  Amos.  For  example,  the 
Israelites,  according  to  Amos,  have  no  apprehension 
of  a  speedy  attack  from  Assyria.  The  circumstances  of 
the  period  just  mentioned  enable  us  fully  to  account  for 
this.  Shalmaneser  III.  1783-773)  had  loo  much  trouble 
with  the  land  of  Urartu  (see  ARARAT.  §  2,  Assyria,  §  33 1, 
and  his  successor  Asur-dAn  111.  (772-755)  had  too 
many  revolts  at  home  10  put  down,  to  fie  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Assyria  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  easy  for  Jerulioam  II.  to  recover  from  Damascus 
1 :  -■  .•-<•'  !  lii;-iu'  ited  of  late  by  A-.w  a  1  the  I  -tints, 
which  llazael  had  taken  from  Israel.  Hence,  when 
Amos  wrote,  the  extent  of  the  Israclitish  dominion  was 
■from  the  point  where  the  Hamathite  territory  liegins 
(rrjn  ir;>;>  to  the  torrent  of  the  Ar.'tbah,'  a  definition 
which  is  presumably  equivalent  to  that  in  2  K.  14 as.  which 
gives  •  the  sea  of  the  Arabah  —i.e. ,  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
prophet  s  hearers  delighted  to  sun  themselves  in  this 
new  prosperity,  and  boasted  of  the  capture  of  l.oiiRliAR 
and  KaRNAIM  in  Gilead  as  a  great  military  feat  (see 
LonKHAR,  and  We.  on  Am,  613).  True,  melancholy 
thoughts  of  the  past  would  sometimes  intrude— thoughts 
of  the  recent  terrible  earthquake,  of  the  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  the  friends  and  neighliours  lost  in  battle, 
and  of  the  revolting  cruelties  of  the  Svriuns  and  their 
Ammonitish  allies  in  Gitead  (lj.,46-ii).  Nor  is  it 
arbitrary  to  connect  the  splendour  and  fulness  of 
Israclitish  ritual  111  the  prophet  s  time  with  the  popular 
anxiety  lest  Yahwe  should  renew  the  troubles  of  the 
past.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tone  of  Israclitish 
society  is  joyous  and  optimistic.  As  in  Isaiah's  earliest 
discourses,  the  upper  classes  appear  as  self-indulgent 
and  luxurious,  and.  as  in  Isaiah,  the  women  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  blame  (It;  cp  Is.  3 16).  Not  only 
the  king  (1  K.2~'«)  but  also  the  nobles  have  houses 
inlaid  with  ivory  (3 15  cp  6«<ri.  Feasting  is  habitual 
(64-6),  and  the  new  custom  of  half-rechning  on  the 
divan*  has  been  introduced  at  Samaria  (3i**).  The 
good  old  sentiment  of  brotherliness  is  dying  away  ; 
oppression  and  injustice  are  rampant  (26-8  3o  end,  10 
4 1  f>ii/.  84  A  I.  This  indicates  that  great  economic 
changes  are  going  on  (Isaiah  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint, Is.  5).  Side  by  side  with  this  we  notice  a 
keen  interest  in  the  ritual  side  of  religion  (!«/.  5ji-2J 
8i«  9i).  Jubilant  worshippers  sing  the  praises  of  the 
incomparable  "God  of  Jeshurun'  (5»j;  cp  Deut.  89*6), 
anil,  as  they  think  of  his  deliverances  in  the  past,  they 
even  'desire  the  buttle  day  of  Yahwe'  (5iB>.  Amos,  a 
stranger,  alone  sees  below  the  surface  of  things.  He 
does  not.  indeed,  once  name  Assyria.'  and  seems  to  have 

>  See  Schr.  COT  tin;  **>'«.  rSBA*n9;  Schr.  KGF 
J3? /,  and  cp  Ch«o«oli«.v,  I  it. 

3  In  3  1 1  render  '  that  *it  in  Samaria  in  th-  corner  of  a  cuuch, 
and  on  the  cushion  of  a  divan  '  (fur  rend  ^ an  obvious 

corTctlion,  which  We.  has  somehuw  not  madeX   See  Jt^K  IO57J. 

*  AjCCordNm  to  GUAtl,  however,  there  is  once  an 
mention  of  Assyria  (3  9,  ~CH  =>  nrK.  for  TirRi  Ashdod). 
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no  clear  idea  of  the  geography  of  the 
Damascus  '  ;  but  every  one  knows  what  he  means  w  hen 
be  warns  his  hearers  that  Yahwe  1  will  raise  up  against 
them  a  nation  (ti  14  ;  cp  Is.  5  36,  w  here  read  -ijS ).  and 
'will  carry  them  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus'  (5  37). 
On  the  whole,  we  may  probably  date  the  original  pro- 
phecies of  Amos  between  765  and  750  B.C1 

'llicre  are  only  two  passages  which  may  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  this  dale,  as  referring  to  later 
events,     (a)  In  1  $'■  it  is  predicted  that 


6.  Objections 
to  768-700  B.C. 


'  tlit-  |jcople  of  Aram  shall  go  into 
captivity  unto  Kir,'  which  was  ful- 
filled, according  to  2  K.  l«io,  on  the  capture  of  Damascus 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  in  732.  The  prediction,  how- 
ever, was  not  meant  to  be  taken  so  literally.  '  Unto 
Kir'  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  tradition  (9 7)  that 
the  Arama-ans  came  from  Kir  ;  the  prophet  cannot 
mean  to  lay  stress  upon  such  [mints  as  the  locality  of  a 
captivity  ; 3  otherwise,  why  does  he  describe  the  scene  of 
Israel's  captivity  so  vaguely?  The  'fulfilment"  in 
2K.I69  is  obviously  due  to  interpolation;  the  later 
view  of  prophecy  differed  from  that  held  by  the  great 
prophets  themselves.  (£)  The  other  passage  is  6  a,  which, 
as  emended  by  Geiger4  (to  make  sense  t,  reads  thus, 
'  Pass  ye  to  Calneh,  and  look  ;  and  go  thence  to  Great 
Hamalh.  and  go  down  to  Phihstian  tiath  ;  are  ye 
better  than  these  kingdoms,  or  is  your  region  greater 
than  theirs?*  These  places,  says  the  writer,  have 
already  succumlied  to  the  common  enemy  :  how  can 
Israel  hope  to  escape?  Calneh  (not  the  Calneh 
of  Gen.  10 10,  but  the  N.  Syrian  city  Kullanil  was 
conquered  by  Tiglath-pilescr  III.  in  738.  Hamalh  by 
Sargon  in  720,  and  tiath  by  the  same  king  in  711  ;* 
and  the  passage  breaks  the  connection  between  6  1  and  1, 
and  is  not  in  the  rhythm  which  is  so  closely  adhered 
to  in  l>  1  j-7-  The  verse  must,  therefore,  be  a  later 
insertion,  by  a  scribe  or  editor  who  had  read  Is  lOo 
(Calno  =  Calneh),  and  is  properly  a  marginal  gli.ss  on 
the  words,  •  Woe  to  them  that  arc  at  ens.  111  /ion  '  (  »'•  1 ). 
Observe  that  Great  Hamalh  (H.  Kahlua)  contrasts  wilh 
the  simple  Hamalh  of  t\  14. 

A  strict  analysis  is  indispensable,  lxith  for  a 
view  of  the  origin  of  this  book,  anil  for  a  due  1 


7  Analvsia  "'-'n*,'on  of  t,,c  Krcat  prophet  himself. 
to  _i.      Wc  must,   therefoie,   test  the  common 


assertion  that  the  book  possesses  such  a 
true  literary  unity  as  Amos,  when  in  retirement,  might 
naturally  wish  to  give  10  his  remembered  prophecies. 
So  much,  at  any  rale,  is  clear,  that,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  book  has  three  well-marked  divisions.  (  1)  Chaps. 
]  i-'Zib  present  a  scries  of  judgments  on  the  peoples  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  each  framed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  coupling  the  description  of  an  unpardonable  moral 
fault  with  the  declaration  of  punishment  The  most 
detailed  of  the  accusations  is  that  brought  against 
Israel,  which  forms  a  striking  culmination  of  the  series. 
The  vaguest  and  least  impressive  is  Judah's.  winch 
comes  next  before  Israel's,  and  somewhat  spoils  its 
effect.  (2)  Chips.  3-0  leem  at  first  sight  to  contain  three 
discourses,  each  introduced  by  'Hear  ye  this  word* 
and  closing  with  a  prediction  of  national'  ruin.  Upon 
a  closer  examination,  however,  none  of  the  •discourses* 

1  The  reason  offered  for  a  birr  date  (741.744)  by  Zcydner 
and  Valctoii  (in  Wddrbar.  hint.  110)  is  insufficient.  Any 
observer  who  was  not  blinded  by  n  fanatical  rekiou*  belief 
rould  see  that  the  inactivity  of  Assyria  was  only  temp >rary.  not 
to  mention  that  the  year  MM  the  Assyrians  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine.  Ilesides,  the  events  which  a<comjjunied 
the  accession  of  1  i^Uthpikser  III.  in  74;  were  of  loo  exciting 
a  rial  arc  not  to  have  suggested  10  Amos  a  fuller  and  niorc  previv: 
threatening  than  we  find  in  his  prophet  ic. 

"On  the  former  part  of  this  verse  see  IIkth-huen  and 
A  VEX,  3. 

1  tin  <V*  readings  see  Kilt. 

*  l  ruhr;ft  96  /    Torrcy's  hesitation  to  remove  r.  I  frum 
the  cunlext  which  it  distorts  t//<7.,  1^94,  P-  *" /■) 
needless, 

»  Schr.'s  VIM  of  Calneh  (COT  2UJ/.  ;  HU  B  1  a54> 
untenal-lc  (see  Cai.nkii). 
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proves  to  have  more  than  a  semblance  of  unity.  The 
section  may  be  analysed  into  ten  loosely  connected 
passages — 3  i  /.  3.v8  39-15  4  t-i  l  ■»/-  4  6-13  5 1-17  1  5  is- 37 
61-768-14.  (3)  Chaps.  7-9.    This  is  a  series  of  live 

visions,  interrupted,  tirst  by  a  short  biographical  elucida- 
tion of  the  third  vision  ( 7  10-15).  and  then  by  a  threatening 
address  (84-14).  and  followed  by  an  evidently  composite 
discourse,  closing  with  most  unexpected  promises  of  the 
regeneration  of  Judah. 

Now,  if  this  summary  is  correct,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  true  literary  unity  of  the  book. 
More  than  one  editor  must  have  been  concerned 
in  its  arrangement,  and  the  Litest  editor  has  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  disposing  his  material 
as  to  produce  three  portion*,  each  one  of  a  reason- 
able length.  Considering  that  the  book  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  comes  to  us  from  the  post -exilic 
age  (sec  Canon,  §  39),  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  later  editors  was   not  critical  accuracy  but 

8  Post-exilic  etl'fical'ori'  wc  :lrc  bound  to  '"ok  QUI 
'  .  very  sharply  for  post-exilic  insertions, 

cha  la  '  Sucn  iXn  '"scrtion  we  find  at  the  very 
'  outset.  The  opening  verse  (la)  has 
been  often  viewed  as  the  text  of  the  following  dis- 
course ;  but  it  seems  very  ill-adapted  for  that  purpose, 
for  the  object  of  the  discourse  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
connection  between  Yahwc  nnd  a  privileged  sanctuary, 
but  to  show  that  even  Israel  (which  has  so  many  altars 
of  Yahw  e,  2  H )  shall  be  punished  like  the  other  nations. 
Nor  is  the  elegiac  tone  of  1  :b  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  cycle  of  stern  declarations  which  follows.  'Die 
truth  is  thai  1  ui  is  borrowed  from  Joel  3  [  I]  irxi,  where 
alone  the  words  suit  the  context,  and  1  it  has  a  close 
phraseological  affinity  to  Joel  and  other  late  writings.* 
It  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary  that  in  38  Yahwe  is 
said  to  '  roar '  and  that  the  phrase  '  the  top  of  Carmel ' 
is  used  by  Amos  in  93  :  the  editor  had  naturally  made 
some  slight  study  of  the  language  of  Amos.  The 
reason  of  the  insertion  will  be  clear  if  we  compare 
(<i>  19  /.  with  Joel  3j-6.  (»)  In  /  with  Joel  3 19,  and 
(r>  9 13  with  Joel  3[4]i3.  These  passages  can  all  be 
shown  to  be  late  insertions,  and  1 3  can  be  understood 
onlv  in  connection  with  them. 

First,  as  to  (<i)  and  (t>)  it  will  be  noticed  that  19/ 
differs  from  16/  only  in  the  substitution  of  'Tyre'  for 

o  -w,  1  f  .  r  "Gaza/  and  in  the  addition  of  the 
».  cnap.  19/.  wordSi    >Bnd  rt,tI1<,inbcrcd   „ot  ,hc 

covenant  of  brethren.'  (F.ven  if,  with  Winckler.  we 
correct  is  in  v.  9/  into  isn — it.,  the  N.  Arabian 
Musri  (see  MlZRAIM], — part  of  the  following  argument 
is  still  applicable, )  It  seems  incredible  that  Amos 
should  have  condescended  to  repeat  himself  in  this 
way,  and  doubtful  whether  the  early  Israelitish  prophets 
knew  anything  about  such  an  act  as  is  imputed  to  Tyre 
in  19.  And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  "  the  covenant 
of  brethren  '  in  Amos's  mouth  ?  Many  critics,  indeed, 
have  found  in  the  phrase  an  allusion  to  the  alliance 
between  Solomon  and  Hiram  (RV  mg.  refers  to  1  K.  f>i 
9 11-14);  but  this  was  a  purely  personal  connection,  and 
lay  far  back  in  the  past.  We  might  also  think  of  the 
covenant  lietwcen  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Tyre  pre- 
supposed in  t  K.  16ji/ ;  but  would  the  Elijah-like 
prophet  Amos  have  been  the  man  to  recognise  this? 
Moreover,  this  was  a  personal  or  family  covenant, 
whereas  the  charge  against  Kdom  in  1 11.  that  he 
'  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword. '  presupposes  a 
true  national  covenant  resting  on  kinship  (cp  Mai.  1  j). 

1  Olxnc  that  between  Am.  5 15  and  16  something  analogous 
to  IT'.  7  10  mu.it  have  fallen  out  (tm.  8  9  are  an  interpolation). 
I'v.  14-17  should  citfrespond  to  BP*  4-7  10-13. 

1  metaphorically,  an  Joel  1  10;  nkIM,  as  Jocll  19  /.  2 11 ; 
CT  as  Joel  1  11.  Cp  also  1  aA  as  a  wlmle  with  Jcr.  9  [10]  0  23  10 
2.'>  57  ;  Is.  33q;  Nah.  1  4  (all  post-exilic  passage*  e\.-,-pt  the 
first).  See  Che.  Introd.  to  WKSs  /V.  ttr,  xv.f.  [Volfc  ha« 
lately  expressed  the  same  view  (Die  rvmil.  Jaterfirofetit 
p.  19/),  which  Nowack  (A7.  Profk,  ad  lac.)  do«  rwt  refute.) 

15  « 


TTlis  view  is  confirmed  by  Obad.  la.  where  '  in  the  day 
of  thy  brother '  implies  the  same  charge  that  is  brought 
against  Kdom  in  the  words  quoted  from  Am.  1  11. 
Thus,  the  fault  imputed  to  Tyre  is  that  it  co-operated 
with  Kdom  in  the  time  of  Israel's  distress,  by  making 
raids  into  Israelitish  territory  and  selling  captive 
Israelites  to  their  unnatural  'brethren.'  Was  there 
ever  such  a  time  of  distress  for  Israel  between  the  age 
of  David  and  that  of  Amos?  It  is,  of  course,  the 
history  of  Judah,  not  that  of  N.  Israel,  that  we  have 
to  search,  for  the  claim  to  the  overlordship  of  Kdom 
was  maintained  by  the  Davidic  family.  The  answer 
depends  primarily  on  the  results  of  our  criticism  of 
Chronicles.  If  we  can  regard  the  Chronicler  as  an 
only  slightly  prejudiced  recorder  of  old  traditions, 
we  may  believe  that  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  broke 
inlo  and  plundered  Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  21  tbf. ),  and 
conjecture  that  Tyrian  slave -merchants  drew  their 
profit  from  the  circumstances.  Further,  if.  some  time 
before  that,  the  F.domites  revolted  from  Judah  and 
defeated  King  Joram  (this,  happily,  is  a  fact  attested  not 
only  in  2  Ch.  but  also  in  2  K.  820-11).  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  Kdomitish  passion  vented  itself  in  a  great 
slaughter  of  fugitive  Israelites.  Is  it  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  defend  the  integrity  of  Am.  1  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chronicler  by  such  a  lavish  use  of  conjectures  ? 
A  prophet  such  as  Amos  was  could  not  have  fastened  on 
such  an  offence  of  the  Kdomites  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Kdomites  by  Judahiles  referred 
to  in  2  K.  147  (cp  2O1.  25ia),  and  we  ought  not  to 
imagine  a  case  of  special  barbarity  in  the  ninth  century 
when  there  is  a  well  attested  one  in  the  sixth.  It  was. 
in  fact,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  that  the  Kdomites. 
who  had  no  such  stern  moralists  as  Amos  and  Isaiah  to 
reprove  them,  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  revenge,  to 
the  indignation  of  Jew  ish  writers,  w  ho  forgot  ihe  cruelties 
of  their  own  ancestors.  Hence,  to  explain  Am.  1  ti-w 
aright,  we  must  refer  to  Kzck.  25  n  3.'js  Is.  34  Obad. 
10-14  Ps.  1377.  together  with  Joel  3[4]>9  ;  and,  to  under- 
stand  19/. ,  we  must  compare  {besides  the  passages  just 
mentioned)  the  description  of  the  offence  of  Tyre  in 
Joel3(4)a-6  (subsidiary  evidence  for  the  late  date  of 
Am.  In/",  is  given  below).1  If  it  be  asked,  when 
these  judgments  on  Tyre  and  Kdom  were  inserted,  the 
answer  is,  during  (or  much  more  probably  after)  the 
Kxile.  at  a  time  when  some  fresh  insult  on  the  part  of 
the  Kdomites  reminded  Jewish  writers  of  earlier  and 
deeper  injuries  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  14). 

Next  as  to  (r ).  Plainly,  Joel  3(4)i8.j  is  the  original  of 
Am.  9 13*.  The  opposite  view  would  l>e  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  Am.  9  ijn  is  dependent  on 
the  late  passage  Ijcv.  265a  (see  I-EVI- 
Tli'L's).  Am.  9 1  j.  however,  is  004  a  later  insertion  in  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs.  From  9  11  (or  rather  from 
93)  onwards,  we  are  struck  by  affinities  in  expression 
or  idea  to  works  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods, 
and  by  corrcs|>onding  divergences  from  the  stvle  and 
thought  of  Amos.*  That  v.  7  cannot  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  is  certain  ;  but  we  have  to 
regard  W.  9- is  as  a  post-exilic  substitute  for  the  original 
close.  The  editor  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  so  he 
makes  Amos  declare  in  a  strangely  softened  mood  that 
only  the  'sinful  kingdom'  [i.e.,  that  of  Kphraim)  will 
be  wiped  out,  whereas  the  less  guilty  Judahites  will 

1  Notice  (1)  the  vague  description  of  the  offence  of  Kdom. 
l>oes  it  consist  in  the  purchase  of  |>r»eliti*h  slaves  from  the  Tynan 
slave-men hanl» 7  Of  in  the  slaughter  of  Uraelitish  fugitive*?  or. 
more  probably,  did  Kdom  prove  that  'he  kept  his  wrath  for 
ever'  in  both  these  ways*  (3)  The  mention  of  'Teman'  and 
'  ISo/rah,'  which  names  seem  first  to  occur  in  Jer.  tt>7  13.  Cp 
the  threat  in  1  12  with  thai  in  Ohad.  9. 

3  Fot  the  evidence,  which  is  singularly  strong,  see  Cheyne, 
'Notes,  on  the  Prophets,'  A\r/*ur'/>r,  Jan.  1897,  pp.  44"47.  OB 
Am.  (»*-!<;  sec  also  Prcuschcn.  Z.-/ /il'l' 34-37  (oO;  lorrey, 
'Notes  on  Am. -'7  etc..'////.  163.173  ('</•);  Irriver,  Jttl  and 
Ami's  lao  ft.,  who  vainly  endeavours  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  arguments. 
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suffer  the  milder  doom  of  dispersion  among  the  nations. 
Even  this  will  be  only  for  a  time.  Israel  shall  return, 
the  old  Davithc  kingdom  shall  Ik?  restored,  and  the 
sweet  commonplaces  of  prophetic  idylls  shall  Ik-  fulfilled. 

Now.  can  we  not  see  the  reason  of  the  insertion  of  the 
opening  verse  or  prologue?  It  was  to  assure  the  post- 
exilic  readers  of  Amos  that  the  threats  of  the  prophet 
had  long  since  been  fulfilled,  and  that  restored  Zion 
should  be  safe  under  die  care  of  its  lion-!ikc  divine 
protector.  In  other  words.  Amos  was  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Joel.  'I"ho  insertion 
of  the  epilogue  (9s-is).  in  which  we  ought  to  note  the 
reference  to  Kdom  (cp  Joel  319),  has  a  similar  reason.1 

Here,  then,  are  already  four  certain  post-exilic  inser- 
tions. The  companion  passages  now  to  lie  enumerated 
arc  equally  noteworthy.  No  satisfactory  picture  of  the 
prophet  Amos  is  possible  till  we  have  recognised  them. 

first.  Am.  "2^  i*  too  deficient  in  concretcness  to 
be   the  work  of  Amos,  and   is,  on  phraseological 

11  chan  2   /  K™1"1*-  la,e  1    If  so,  the  uvWf  of  the 
p.  -4/-  jujgmen,  upon  jufjah  fa  muSl,  i^.  ]atC- 

This  is  every  way  a  gain.  In  particular  we  can  now 
vr  letter  how  thoroughly  Amos  was  a!>sorbed  in  his 
mission  to  X.  Israel.  He  cannot  perhaps  forget  Judah  ; 
but  his  Dative  country  is  only  a  fragment  :  the  national 
pulse  beau  most  vigorously  in  Kphraim  (cp  Is.  98/ 
[7/.]).  The  post-exilic  editor,  however,  felt  the  need 
of  a  distinct  reference  to  the  sin  and  punishment  of 
Judah.  which  he  meant  to  be  taken  in  combination 
with  the  encouraging  statements  of  1>  and  9  it- 15. 
It  was  a  different  feeling  which  prompted  the  insertion 

<•■  -1.  „  j  k  of  4  11  (with  which  4  ij/Hs  connected) 
12.  chaps.  413*13  ,„  ,  „ 1  ,  .         ,  I 

,(,  i  9  /;  "8/  9s/.  The  conception  of  tiod 
**  /•  5  /•  nati  become  deeper  and  fuller  ;  the 
germs  long  ago  deposited  by  the  preaching  of  Amos 
and  Isaiah  had,  through  a  w  idened  experience,  dcvelojied 
into  the  rich  theology  of  II.  Isaiah  and  the  Hook  of 
Job.  Not  only  by  the  wonders  of  history  but  also  by 
those  of  nature  was  the  sole  divinity  of  Yahwe  proved, 
and  an  ordinary  reader  of  Amos  insertci!  these  doxologies 
( -<>  we  may  call  them  I  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  pro- 
phetic pictures.1  Another  such  insertion  was  made 
(according  to  the  text  Used  by  tp )  in  Hos.  134. 

We  now  |>ass  on  to  Am.  Zij6.  The  construction  and 
rendering  of  this  passage  have  been  much  disputed. 

13.  chaps.  5*6*  °n  *«  «««mp«ion  that  Am.  6,5 -r, 
was  all  written  by  Amos,  it  is 
perhaps  easiest  (see  Driver!  to  render  cr\*erl\  'So  ye 
shall  take  up  .  .  .  (Saccuth  your  king  and  Km  wan 
your  god,  which  ye  made  for  yourselves).'  fiViflt. 
•and  I  will  carry  (you)  into  exile.'4  Hut  how 
unnatural  this  is  !  Nowhere  else  does  the  prophet 
mention  an  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  the  worship 
of  Assyrian  gods,  and  the  carrying  of  Assyrian  gods  by 
Israelites  into  Assyria  is  a  very  strange  feature  in  a 
threat.     Hence  the  whole  verse  is  more  than  probably 

1  There  .ire  similar  interpolation!  in  Hoiea  Ug-.  I  7  1  IO-S  1 
12       and  die  words  '  David  their  king  '  in.t  «,V    See  Hoska,  I  4. 

•  t'p  1  K.  J  ft  is.  Hculcronotnistic.    Critics  on  the  other  side 

rrtc  Is.  5  14  :  HM.  S 7(4);  Kx.  lh  ifi;  Dent.  20  10;  but  ihey 
not  meet  the  argument  from  weakness  of  style,  arid  produce 
no  parallel  for  the  s,-«ond  jwrt  of  the  description  of  Judah  *s  sin. 
Moreover,  the  two  IVntatetn  h  passages  are  not  in  point.  Nor 
have  critics  realised  llic  consequences  of  admitting  the  post -exilic 
origin  of  tiie  prophetic  hooks  in  their  present  form. 

s  The  style  is  lh.1t  of  II.  Isaiah  and  the  later  poets  (cp  Stickel, 
///i*^  p.  270),  not  that  of  Amov.  The  strings  of  participles 
remiml  us  of  Is.  40  ji  f.  ;  Jot,  ||  17-14  ;  Zech.  12  1  ;  Dan.  2ji /. 
Notice  also  K12  (cp  Cheyne,  Int.  /ia.  xxi.  a«j),  '|m 'm  yjf 

p«-  nera  VC2.  rnfah  ^ns;,r  ^u*-   l"  !'s  n*:si  •'• 

violates  ihe  usage  of  AmcMbut  <  p  >P).  'I  he  ideas  are  equally 
late,  though  they  are  »uch  as  Amos,  had  he  met  with  them, 
would  have  owned.  /infer  alia,  torn  p.  the  third  descrip- 
tive phrase  in  4  1 1  with  P».  13!'  j.  It  is  probable-  that  5n/ 
originally  Mood  after  413.  Am.  Ms/,  however,  presumably 
retain*  its  original  position. 

*  On  the  text  see,  !ie*iile%  the  commentaries,  N.  Schmidt, 
JUL.  iS-»4,  p.  I  JT.:  Torrcy,  iK  p.  ft:  WKS  and  Che., 
Pr*f*.  /■*««   too  JT.  :  C.  HolTmann,  ZA  TW  Sua/  :  Tide, 

hrt •  g,*hifinut  its.    On  tire  - 


ran  hrt  g^Mirntt  its. 
in  Smith,  />&<*>  i»2(ait.  Axtos). 

«S3 


see  Dr. 


a  later  insertion,  which  took  the  place  of  a  passage 
that  had  become  illegible.  The  case  of  Is.  10 ad 
seems  exactly  parallel  (see  SHOT,  ad  toe.).  Whether 
or  no  Succoth-benoth.  the  name  of  a  god  in  3  K.  17  jo, 
contains  the  divine  name  Saccuth.'  we  may  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  inserted  passage  merely  antedates  a 
worship  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Habyloman 
colonists  after  732  B.C.  The  awkwardness  of  the  con- 
nection need  not  surprise  us  (  this  against  Konig,  Synl. 
g  3681*1  ;  the  t  in  cnwJt  >s  simply  the  HVrte  explua- 
tnum  so  often  prefixed  to  glovses  Ki  nder.  •  That  is, 
ye  tarried  in  procession";  cp  Is.  45».  SeeCmuN  and 
Set  GOTH. 

Am.  6 2.  another  insertion,  has  been  treated  of 
already  (see  §  6  [rj).     We  pass  on  to  St  It/     Verse  8 

ICchap.W  ^1^™^^*:' 
*'J  'S  /9  Now.uk).  The  comparison  with  the 
Nile  recurs  in  an  interpolated  verse 
(9j).  Passing  on,  we  note  that  v.  13  speaks  of  literal 
thirst  (suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  festivals  in 
v.  10)  ;  but  in  P.  11  the  hunger  and  thirst  are  meta- 
phorical, Verses  9/  13/.  announce  a  sudden  cata- 
strophe ;  but  fan  ;•.  nf.  a  lengthened  time  of  misery  is 
described.  The  passage  is  clearly  late,  and  is  parallel  to 
Is.Sjo/.  (partly  late).  The  silence  of  prophecy  is 
spoken  of  as  a  sore  trial  in  I's.  74  9.  Other  probable 
late  insertions  are  3 i.p*  >3  '5  <cp  Mic.  76),  and  the 
expression  -err:  in  65  (see  David,  §  13):  and  69/  is 
at  any  rate  misplaced.  To  these  it  is  plausible  to  add 
the  reference  to  'those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion'  in  01 
(but  it  may  be  better  to  correct  jrj  into  .ipr  :  so  (.'he. 
JOK  10  573 1  ;  also  87.  which,  as  Duhm  points  out,  may 
be  a  gloss  on  v.  8 ;  certainly  it  interrupts  a  noble 
passage  (:•.  8  for  war  read  Ijr  with  We.. or.  much  better. 
3ar).     The  last  insertion  is  U 6-15  (see  §  to). 

After  these  insertions  have  tieen  removed,  may  we 
safely  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  book  represents  what 

IB   Prp  «*fHe  Amos  sal<1  ln  Pu,,!ic  ?    No  :  thc  an-'l°Ky 

e  xa*'  a  supposition  highly  improlxtble.  Lei 
us  be  content  with  knowing  that  we  have  a  truthful 
record  of  the  prophetic  certainties  of  Amos,  even  though 
he  did  not  always  utter  them  in  public.  The  manner 
and  the  contents  of  the  passages  into  which  the  true- 
Hook  of  Amos  falls  must  tx-  our  guide  in  determining 
the  class  (whether  that  of  public  or  of  private  prophecies) 
to  which  they  severally  lielong.  It  is  both  inherently 
difficult  and  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  1  »- 
2if>  was  ever  really  uttered  ;  at  any  rate,  1j-2Nj  8  is 
more  adapted  to  produce  an  effect  on  readers  than  on 
hearers.  Nor  can  we  jwvsibly  imagine  that  the  visions 
in  chaps.  7-9  were  used  by  thc  prophet  as  texts  of  spoken 
addresses  ;  passages  from  discourses  are  no  doubt  here 
and  there  introduced,  but  they  conic  from  the  arranging 
hand  of  the  editor  of  this  part. 

It  is  a  further  question  whether  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  sections  may  be  due  to  Amos  himself.  In 
answering  it  we  must  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  grmvth 
of  the  IxKjk,  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  on 
his  expulsion  from  Bethel  the  prophet  i>aid  a  visit  (per- 
haps a  second  visit;  cp6i)  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
•noted'  his  prophecies  in  (on)  a  book  for  a  later 
day'  (Is.  30 S>.  when  the  judgment  upon  Israel  should 
have  been  accomplished.  There,  too.  he  may  have 
committed  his  record  (enriched  with  some  never-spoken 
prophetic  certainties)  to  the  custody  of  those  -  disciples" 
of  Yahwe  and  of  his  prophets  I  see  Is  816).  who  began 
the  long  succession  of  students  and  editors  of  thc  re- 
ligious literature.  In  their  hands  we  may  suppose  that 
the  l*>ok  assumed  by  degrees  its  present  form.  At  any 
rate,  a  written  record  of  Amos  must  have  become 
quickly  known  ;  for  Isaiah,  it  is  clear,  steeped  himself  in 
the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his  own  truly 

•  So  DeL  Par.  sis/,  h«"  *M  Succoth-Binoth. 
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original  genius.  To  Hosca.  however,  such  a  record 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  l>een  known  (see  We.  on  Hos. 
8m4i51058}:  in  other  words,  the  circulation  of  Amos's 
prophecies  was.  originally  at  least,  confined  to  Judah. 
The  latest  editor  of  the  book,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
post  exilic. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  description  of  the 
visions,  together  with  the  historical  interludes  in  chaps. 
7-9,  partly  because  they  exhibit  the  growth  of  Amos's 
prophetic  certainty  rcsj>ecting  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
partly  because,  like  Is.  6  7 1-8 18,  and  20  (in  their 
original  form),  they  appear  to  come  from  a  partly 
biographic,  partly  prophetic,  work,  written  or  dictated 
by  the  prophet  himself. 

Some  have  been  surprised  to  find  '  a  plain  country- 
man '  like  Amos  possessed  of  such  a  refined  and  yet 
16   Am        vlSorous  sl)'c- 1    They  forget   that  the 


style. 


17.  Degree  of 
originality. 


differences  of  culture  in  the  East  are  still 
sometimes  comparatively  trifling,  and  that 
a  man  of  low  rank  may  express  himself  with  considerable 
elegance.  It  is  still  more  in  point  to  remark  that  the 
most  classic  Arabic  poems  are  the  work  of  men  who 
had  a  cnlling  similar  to  that  of  Amos,  while,  even 
under  the  new  Moslem  empire,  sons  of  the  desert  were 
wont  to  appear  at  court  and  win  a  rich  guerdon  by  the 
finished  style  of  their  improvisations.  Such  critics  have 
also  forgotten  the  opportunities  of  self  culture  which,  both 
at  Tekoa  and  elsewhere.  Amos  must  have  enjoyed  ;  and 
when  even  G.  Baur  and  Ewald  point  to  certain  '  sole- 
cisms in  pronunciation  and  orlhoi^aphy '  as  evidences  of 
provincialism,  it  may  t>e  replied  that  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  late  topvists.-  That 
Amos  delights  in  images  drawn  from  nature  is  clearly 
no  fault  ( see,  e.g. ,  2984/8 i»  f>  19,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  visions).  Only  one  of  them  is  distinctively 
the  comparison  of  a  shepherd  |3w) ;  and  Amos  is  just 
as  willing  to  speak  of  wonders  of  which  he  knows  only 
by  hearsay  such  as  the  giant  cedar  trees  (29),  and  (if 
the  text  be  correct)  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  (89) — or 
of  which  he  has  a  true  Israelitish  dread — such  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  solar  eclipse  <S3/),  or  tin-  mysterious 
sea  which  yields  no  harvest  (6s a ;  cp  irpvyrrot),  and 
which  somewhere  hides  the  terrible  serpent  of  primitive 
mythology  (9j  ;  see  SERPKNT,  §  3/.).  It  is  a  pity  that, 
for  reasons  already  given,  we  cannot  speak  of  Amos  as 
a  sympathetic  observer  of  the  sky  3 — that  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  much  later  |>ocl  (see  Joh).  As  a 
literary  craftsman  he  ranks  high.  In  1  j-2i6  we  have  a 
literary  prophecy,  which,  until  Amos  forgets  his  art  in  his 
grief  at  the  manifold  offences  of  Israel,  is  marked  by  great 
regularity  of  structure.  So  in  4  6-11  we  have  the  literary 
model  of  an  equally  symmetrical  passage  in  Isaiah  (Is. 
98-21  [;->j]  liTb  yo  10 1-4 1,  and  in  5a  we  have  a  short 
but  strictly  rhythmical  cleg)-.  Altogether,  the  Book  of 
Amos  forms  a  literary  as  well  as  a  pro- 
phetic phenomenon.  It  is  true  that 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker  he 
must  have  had  models  ;  J  and  E  were,  of  course,  not  the 
only  writers  of  the  prc-Amosian  period,  and  Elijah  and 
Elisha  (of  whose  doings  a  faint  echo  has  reached  us) 
were  not  the  only  prophetic  reformers  (Am.  211/87). 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  were 
prophets  of  precisely  Amos's  type  before  him — prophets 
who  had  exactly  his  conception  of  their  duties,  and 
were  also,  in  a  qualified  sense,  writers.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  infer,  from  Amos's  use  of  formula;,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  earlier  written  prophecies.  Pro- 
phetic formula  could  be  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 

>  Against  Jerome's  application  of  Paul'*  self-deprcciating 
laminae  inaCor.U6to  Amos  sec  Lowth.  Pnrltct.  ti(I.ecturn, 
ET,  297/). 

»  Take,  eg.,  pnsr  (7 9)  for  pW.  The  same  form  occurs  in 
Jer.  83  »«,  Fk  10.'.  9,  hoth  postexilie  paixajces.  In  5  11  eel  a 
is  not  a  '  dialect  farm '  for  CO'3  ;  the  xcribe  wrote  p  by  an  error, 
Hid  Ihjn  corrected  it  by  writing  •>    Read  simply  013  will,  We. 

»  (j  VSm.  (//(,  315). 
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1  by  the  pen.  Tltat  Amos  had  left  Tckoa  at 
intervals  before  his  prophetic  call  is  not  only  inherently 
probable,  but  also  follows  from  such  a  passage  as  3  7 /.  (if 
correct),  which  Amos  could  hardly  have  written  unless  he 
had  had  the  most  vivid  and  direct  ocular  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  a  true  prophetic  impulse  even  before  his  own 
turn  came  to  receive  one.  His  originality  is  shown, 
not  only  in  his  prophetic  message,  but  also  in  his  being 
(probably)  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  using  the  pen 
111  aid  of  the  voice.  The  /lim-literature  of  the  priests 
had  already  Liken  a  considerable  development  ( Hos. 
81a);  Amos  was,  it  appears,  the  first  prophet  who 
followed  the  example  of  the  literary  priests.  The  im- 
portance of  this  step  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  esti- 
mate. Within  a  generation  h.;  expected  Israel  as  a 
nation  to  disappear  ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
gather  disciples  who.  like  himself,  could  praise  Yahwe 
even  in  the  midst  of  ruin  ;  and,  after  all,  who  could  tell 
but  Yahwe  might  have  some  other  secret  to  reveal  to 
one  of  these — to  a  Hosca  or  to  an  Isaiah  ?    See  §  18. 

That  Amos  s  message  is  a  gloomy  one  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  of  the  divine  character.  In 

18.  Peaaimisra.  an        lik<i.  his'  lhc, div,nc  pur,,°? 

could  not  be  one  of  peace,  though 

it  required  an  immense  devotion  to  Yahwe  to  lie  able 
to  declare,  seemingly  unmoved,  that  He  purposed  the 
coin  plcte  destruction  of  Israel  (or,  as  we  should  say,  of 
Israel  and  Judah).  In  spite  of  the  universal  scepticism 
which  meets  him  (for  how,  it  is  said,  can  Yahwe  l>e con- 
ceived of  apart  from  his  people?),  Amos  persists  in  his 
message,  and  even  conceives  the  possibility  that  legend- 
ary  supernatural  agencies  may  be  used  to  make  the 
destruction  more  complete  |U3).  It  is  not,  therefore, 
open  to  us  to  account  for  the  confidence  of  Amos  simply 
by  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  power.  He  docs,  indeed, 
regard  Assyria  as  the  chief  destructive  agent  (6 14  7  r?) : 
but  Assyria,  when  Amos  spoke  and  wrote,  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  decline  ;  consequently  his  conviction 
must  have  some  other  ground  which  naturally  sharpens 
his  eyes  for  the  still  present  danger  from  Assyria. 
To  this  it  must  Ik;  added  that,  according  to  Amos,  it 
would  be  easy  for  Yahwe,  if  the  agency  of  Assyria 
were  not  available,  to  l>ring  some  other  hostile  nation 
from  some  corner  of  the  earth,  just  as  he  '  brought 
up  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Aram.isins 
from  Kir'  (97).  The  real  ground  of  Amos's  prophetic 
pessimism  is  the  increasingly  unsound  religious  con- 
dition of  his  people.  He  may  very  possibly  have  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  fifty  or  at  least  tcii  Israelites 
who  lived  by  the  same  pure  religion  as  himself  ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  of  Yahwe' s  saying.  '  I  will  not 
destroy  the  land  for  ten's  sake. '  The  righteous  must, 
according  to  him,  suffer  with  the  wicked  |f>»o  was  in- 
serted to  correct  this  idea),  though  he  might  perhaps 
have  left  a  door  of  hope  open  for  those  who.  like  him- 
self  and  his  disciples,  had  close  personal  contact  with 
the  true  Cod  :  the  nation  might  perish  ;  but  when  this 
had  happened,  God  might  have  some  secret  purpose  for 
those  w  ho  •  knew "  him. 

Of  this  vague  hope  we  hear  nothing  from  Amos 
(cp  Isaiah).      What  the  popular  religion  was,  we 
know    but   too  well.      Whatever  the   nobler  minds 
may  have  believed,   'the   mass  of  the  people,'  as 
Robertson  Smith  well  says,  'still  thought  of  Him  as 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Israel,"  and  the 
connection  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  had  a  non-moral, 
natural,  basis.     Ritual  tended  to  make  morality  almost 
I  superfluous,  and  by,  its  increasing  costliness  actually 
I  promoted  that  injustice  and  inhumanity  which  Yahwe 
I  abhorred.    There  were  also  immoral  superstitions  at 
which  Amos  glances  less  (see  27)  than  Hosca.    To  this 
19   II     nf  pernicious  system  the  religion  of  Amos 
Ood.       's  diainflricaHy  opposed.    Once,  at  any 
rate,  he  uses  the  striking  title,  '  Yahwe. 
the  Ood  of  the  Hosts'  (5»7  is  admittedly  a  genuine 
passage)— i.e.,  the  Ood  of  celestial  as  well  as  earthly 
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legion* — together  with  1  the  Lord  Yahwe '  (perhaps  nine- 
teen times),  in  antithesis  to  the  nationalistic  expression. 
•Yahwe,  the  God  of  Israel.'1  The  Yahwe  whom  he 
himself  worshipped  was,  in  virtue  of  his  perfect  moral 
nature,  the  Sovereign  alike  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
Amos  had  not,  indeed,  fathomed  the  depths  of  this 
conception  as  had  the  Second  Isaiah  anil  the  author 
of  Job  (Am.  4 1 j  and  the  parallel  passages  are  Liter 
insertions:  sec  above,  §  I  a);  but  he  is  already  to 
all  intents  and  pur;x>ses  an  ethical  monotheist.  and 
his  conviction  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Israel 
docs  but  intensify  his  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  one 
God.  He  does  not,  indeed,  reject  the  old  belief  in  the 
connection  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  altogether  (cp 
7  is  'my  people  Israel ' )  :  he  moralises  it.  For  some 
wise  object.  Yahwe  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ( 3 1  9 7 ). 
and  entered  nto  a  personal  moral  relation  to  it  ;  but  his 
will,  at  any  rate,  is  not  unknown  to  the  other  nations,  and 
their  history  is  equally  under  his  direction.  Once,  in- 
deed, under  the  stress  of  moral  passion.  Amos  even 
places  the  '  sons  of  Israel "  on  a  level  with  the  '  sons  of 
the  Oushitcs'2;  this  occurs  near  the  end  of  his  prophecy 
(97),  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  final  withdrawal  of  a 
teni|*imry  and  conditional  privilege.  It  is  not.  how- 
ever,  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  only  on  those 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  Israel,  that  judgment  is 
pronounced  by  Amos,  as  the  spokesman  of  Yahwe  ;  he 
aims  at  no  theoretic  consistency.  These  nations  are  to 
suffer  the  same  doom  as  Israel  at  the  hand  of  Assyria, 
because  they,  like  Israel,  have  violated  the  unwritten 
law  of  justice  and  humanity.  [Thus  we  can  divine 
Amos's  tree  attitude  towards  the  lately  written  ethico- 
religious  priestly  laws  (see  I'.XODVt,  §  3).  Ha  is  prob- 
ably accpauMed  with  such  laws  (28  ;  cp  Ex.  22 35/. )  ;  but 
he  d'x-s  not  recognise  them  as  of  primary  authority,  for 
he  nowhere  appeals  to  them.']  And  if  by  many  favours, 
including  the  crowning  favour  of  prcphecy  (Sit),  Yahwe 
has  made  himself  specially  known  to  the  Israelites,  it 
follows  that  he  will  judge  Israel  more  strictly  than  he 
will  judge  the  other  nations (3 12).  As  a  faithful  Maud, 
Anios assures  his  j»s>p'.e  that  if  they  would  only  '  seek' 
the  true  Yahwe  they  would  'live'  45*14) — i.e.,  would 
escape  captivity  and  enjoy  prosperity  in  their  own  land 
(cp  Hos.  ttj/" ).  He  has  no  hojx-.  however,  that  they 
will  do  so  :  the  false  popular  religion  is  too  deeply  rooted. 
Indeed,  Am.  5  has  been  so  much  interfered  with  by 
editors  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it.  4  14  can  be 
appealed  to  as  authorities  on  such  a  point  ;  r.  14.  at  all 
events,  appears  to  U-long  to  an  inserted  section  (see 
Nowack). 

It  is  not  idolatry  that  Amos  complains  of.  When  he 
says,  ironically,  "Go  to  Bethel  and  transgress'  (44),  lie 
means,  as  he  expressly  tells  us.  '  Carry 
out  the  prescriptions  of  your  wilfully 
devised  ritual  law.'  Nor  can  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  protest  against  the  '  golden  calves '  is  im- 
plied.* for  no  prophet  is  more  explicit  than  Amos  in 
mentioning  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  two  passages 
in  w  hich  a  reproof  of  Israelitish  idolatry  does  appear  to 
occur  arc  certainly  interpolations.  In  814.  for  '  the  sin 
of  Samaria'*  WC  should  read  'the  god  of  Bethel'  (cp 
Gen.  SI  i  j).  in  parallelism  to  'thy  god  (r-nNc).  O  I>.m.' 
and  "thy  patron  (read  jpn  with  Wi.  and  see  !><>i>), 
O  Beersheba.'  and  the  whole  of  5*6  is  a  later  insertion. 

I  'Thy  Cod  (O  Israel)'  is  put  into  Amos's  mouth  by  a  later 
editor  (4  13/  ;        aliove,  |  13). 

1  Who  the-*.-  lushites  are,  is  uncertain  (we  Ci  mi  i.  I  3  M\ 
Apparently  they  hai!  recently  experienced  some  calamity. 

*  Here  he  contrasts  with  Hnsea,  who  clearly  invent*  the 
wriltrn  Mr»VA  which  arose  in  certain  prie-.tly  circles  with  primary 
authority  (Ho*.  Nu).  Perhaps,  a*  Uuhm  suggests,  Hwcawai 
hira*elf ,%  prieM. 

*  So  Davidson  {Ex/viitor,  t88?  {:),  p.  175).  To  say  that 
Aiar.  docs  not  protest  against  the  'golden  calve*,'  i*  of  cuiirx 
not  10  a»*erl  that  he  think*  them  w .jrti.y  »yml«jU  of  Yahwe.  Cp 
Sl  <,77  1  ,79;  WRS.  /•*,/*.  575/ 

»  The  text  appear,  to  have  been  altered  by  the  same  editor 
who  inserted  the  reference  to  '  the  two  iniquities '  in  Hov  10 10. 
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and  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  the  age  of  Amos  (see 
above,  §  12).  What  Amos  most  vehemently  denounces 
is  sacrifice.  One  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  suppose 
that  he  says  more  than  he  means,  and  that  he  docs  not 
object  to  sacrifices  altogether,  but  only  to  the  lielief  that 
when  duly  performed  they  can  change  the  mind  of  the 
Deity.  His  language,  however,  seems  too  strong  to  be- 
thus  explained  away,  especially  when  we  find  him  ap- 
pealing in  support  of  his  statement  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  olden  lime,  when  Yahwe  was  so  near  to  Israel,  no 
sacri rices  were  offered  ( ;» 35).  Is  there,  then,  no  form 
of  worship  in  which  Yahwe  delights?  None,  except 
the  practice  of  righteousness — i.e.,  justice  and  humanity 
(see  5 31  34).  But.  alas,  the  Israelite  will  not  recognise 
this.  Pilgrims  who  arc  wholly  indifferent  to  plain 
moral  duties  crowd  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  and  even  to  the  far-off  southern  shrine  of  Beer- 
shelna  1  (5s  814.  cp  Hosen4  isl.  and  parade  their  devo- 
tion to  the  different  local  forms  of  Yahwe  in  pious 
oaths,  as  if  the  true  Yahwe  coultl  be  pleased  with  the 
orlenngs  or  the  oaths  of  such  worshippers.  How- 
painful  will  be  the  awakening  from  this  moral  sleep, 
when  the  greatest  of  all  realities  makes  its  existence 
known,  annihilating  at  one  blow  the  sanctuaries  of 
Israel  and  their  worshippers  (t»t)!  Such  was  the  an- 
r  . .    0.     nouncement  of  the  shepherd  of  1  ckoa. 

„f  *™^f  Taken  in  ,onn.vt,on  with  the  ideas  on 
01  Amos.     whjch  j(  js  jt  wrm  |Q  jus(ify  us 

in  calling  him  a  surprising  phenomenon.  That  the 
phenomenon  can  be  partly  explained  there  is  BO  douliL 
Neither  Amos  nor  his  special  follower  Isaiah  is  so 
entirely  abnormal  a  product  as  an  unthinking  study  of 
the  works  of  either  might  suggest  (sec  PROPHECY), 
But  not  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of 
Israel  will  altogether  account  for  their  appearance.  And 
if  they  neither  of  them  saw  the  whole  truth,  and  both 
needed  the  correction  of  history  and  of  later  prophets 
and  sages,  we  may  still  pay  them  the  reverence  which 
belongs  to  those  who  first  uttered  great  moral  and 
religious  truths  with  the  power  that  belongs  to  God- 
possessed  men. 


Sec  reference*  in  art 
(fur  a  corrected  texl),  iS 


p  al«o  We.  Vie  kltinm  FtvfJutrn 
ind  hit  Hut.  of  I  sr.  ami  Jud.  ET, 
_  iScji,  pp-  Si-f  -6  ;  WKS  I'ropk.  /3.*  130-14),  39-4- 

22.  Special  ,01  ;  In.,  an.  '  Amos.'  PB(*<  (with  full  l.iUio- 
hclps.  giaptol;  aUo  Jcei  an<{  Amos  (Cambr.  Hible), 
1S07  ',  l>uhm,  Pie  /Ac.*/.  4.  /'>*y*A.f  1875,  pp. 
100-135;  SmencJ,  Alt-test.  Jitt.-grttk..  iSyi,,  pp.  150-188  ;  ni. 
Gi  01  jf.\  Oort  (on  the  home  of  Amos,  and  on  the  genuineness  of 
■I  13  ae  9  !'  c  fi),  ih.  l\  lftgi.  pp.  131-136;  (">.  Hoffmann  (on  the 
text  of  Am.-).  ZATiV,  1ER1,  pp.  87.136;  Schmidt,  JUL,  1804. 
pp.  ■•IS;  GASm.,  T'.vfkt  Fnjkttt  1  61-310;  Nowack.  A7.  /V. 
F97J  (thorough  and  judicious).  T.  a.  C 


Amo*  (A,..*  (KHCri])  ii  ihe  be«  supported  reading  in 
r,  King  Anion  (y.r.)  is  plainly  intended  ; 
so  Tk  and  KV.    it  is  a  constant  variation  in  (B 01. 


MtM  10,  where,  however, 

It  is  a  constant  I 
3,  An  ancestor  of  loseph,  Man's  husband  (Lk.  S  3$  (UNA]). 
On  the  two  lists  see  ('iKsiEAUKilts  or  Jksus. 

AMOZ  (}  §  57.  '  strong' ;  &mu)C  I  BKAOOTL], 
c\mm.  [A  in  aK.  193  20  1  Is.  o7  =  l;  amos).  father  of 
Isaiah,  i  (Is.  1  j  amocFc in)  =  amoc  hn  [N*Ti,±].  203 
[KAQ  on.  J.  a  Ch.  2«33  [RA  om.]). 

AMPHIP0LIS  UMtbiTTOAiN  (Ti.  WH],  ttoAin 

[X*]l.  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  northern 
Greece ;  it  stands  on  a  tiend  of  the  river  Strymon, 
Ix-tween  the  lower  end  of  lake  t'crctnitis  and  the  head  of 
the  Strymonic  gulf,  thus  commanding  the  pass  leading 
from  the  east  into  Macedonia  <  Liv.  45  »o).  <  onsequenlly 
it  was  a  station  on  the  I'ia  /\?nafia,  "the  great  military 
road  which  ran  through  Macedonia  and  connected 
Rome  with  the  Hellespont'  (Cic.  /V  f>r.  ; .  eons.  2 
§  4).     Paul,  therefore,  'passed  through'  Amphipolis 

'  Hal.  thinks  tliat  a  northern  llecr-sheba  (perhaps  Iteemth)  U 
intended  (A* A/ It 73-77);  but  if  Klijah  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Horcb,  which  was  not  even  in  Palestine,  why  should  not  N. 
Israelite*  have  cone  to  a  venerated  spot  in  S.  Israel!  Yjg  is 
j.re-^^ly  the  right  word  to  use  of  a  sanctuar 
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AMPLIAS 


AN  AHA  RATH 


on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  {Stofcixrarrti. 

Aml7  it). 

intimately  Conner  led  wiih  some  of  the  mini 
gcsintireek  history;  hut  it  would  lie  a  mistake 
the  apostle  ot  his  companions  either  knrw  or 
things.    It  is  now  Ncochoii.    (l-eakc,  .WrM. 


The  site 

interesting  pa 

to  imagine  it 
cared  for  the- 


W.  J. 


AMPLIA8.  or  rather  as  in  RV  AmpliatUX  (amttAI- 

ATOC  [Ti.  WH)|,  saluted  as  'my  licloved  in  the  Lord' 
(Rom.  16  it  I  ;  not  otherwise  known. 

The  name  was  not  unfreque'iily  l»oriie  hy  slaves.     In  the 
list  of  the  seventy  dis«iplrs  (I'srudo- Itorotheus)  Amplia*  is 
'■-  mg  been  bidiop  of  Odessiw  or  Odyssu*  (on 
r  the 


the  IShu  k  Sea,  near  the  site  of  the 


Varna). 


AMRAM  [Byf&.  §  77.  '  "i  B'xxl  condition '  ?or.  'the 
[divine)  kinsman  is  exalted' ;  aaaBpam  [BL  ;  A  in  Kx. 
Nu.].  amp-  f  AF  ;  Bin  Nu.  |). 

i.  b.  Kohath.  head  of  a  Levitical  sutxiivision,  and 
father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  ami  Miriam  (Ex.  6  itso  ;  Nu.  819 
n*c.->,**M  [AI-  ],  -lipaif  [L];  26  jB/.  1  Ch.  6a  [5*E]>;  from 
him  come  tlie  AmramitM  (•ajflij,  Nu.3»7,  6  a/ipa^m 
[It).  an3paap'  en  [A],  -pou"  ««!  [I  ],  pa*-  tU  [I.] ;  I  Ch. 
IMaj.  OMW"  [A]}.     See  LEVI. 

3.  One  of  the  li'nc  Basi,  a,  in  list  of  thi>se  with  foreign  wive* 

<^»a  i.  I  $  eml)  Exra  10  34  OM')'  MM.  «>>0t><Mi 

Jem  [Al.|)=  t  Ksd.  1»J4  OmaBRUS,  RV  1  SMAI-.KUS  (jieij/**  (Ii), 

•<r>..  [A!  ^ll.l).    See  h/«A,  ii.  f  14  b. 

j.  1  Ch.  141(17:0,  RV  Hamkak.    See  Hf.mdan. 

AMRAPHEL  ;  aaaap<J>aA  [ADEL];  Jos. 

'Auapa  ■I'iaijt),  king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  14  io+)  =  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon,  who,  according  to  trustworthy 
cuneiform  data,  may  have  flourished  about  2250  n. c. 
This  assumes  that  SE"CH  is  corrupted  from  'yen  or  1 1. nidi, 
Saycci  SK  "3T:n  ;  but  see  Ciikdorl  Aom  KK  (§  4  f. ), 
and  cp  Schr.  COT  2**if;  Hommcl,  PAG  169,  AH  T 
193;  Wi.  AOP  143  ^;  Be/old.  PSBA  11 N  ['88) 
Targ.  Jon.  ingeniously,  if  uncritically,  identities  Am- 
raphel  with  Nimrod,  who  'commande«l  Abram  to 
be  cast  into  the  furnace.'  If  the  identification  with 
Hammurabi  lie  accepted,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
Nalwpolavs.tr  and  Nebuchadrezzar  delighted  to  imitate 
this  founder  of  Babylonian  greatness,  both  in  his 
building  plans  and  in  his  methods  of  administration 
(see  BABYLONIA,  §  66.  and  cp  Rogers,  Oullinei  of  P.irly 
flab.  Ifilt,  B7-30).  It  may  be  that  some  Jewish 
favourite  at  the  Babylonian  court,  who  had  received  a 
Babylonian  education  (Sanahassar  or  Shcshltauar  for  in- 
stance -note  the  Babylonian  name),  heard  Hammurabi 
spoken  of,  and  made  historical  notes  front  cuneiform 
tablets  on  events  which  hid  happened  'in  the  days  of 
Amraphcl,'  also  that  one  of  these  was  atlopted  by  later 
writers  as  the  basis  of  a  Midrash  on  Abraham  and 
MeUhi/edek.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  identify 
NtMRoti  (</.v. )  with  Nazi-maraddai  ( Naxi-iwtruRai) may 
incline  to  think  that  the  setting  or  contemporary  history 
may  be  derived  from  an  early  prc-cxilic  traditional 
source,  though  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  post-exilic  writers.  The 
latter  view  is  the  more  difficult  one.  but  not  therefore 
to  be  hastily  rejected.  Cp  Ix-hmann,  7.wi  Haupt- 
problems  tier  attorient.  Chronologic  (1898)  84,  and  see 
Abraham,  $  4.  Chkimmci.aomkr  (§S  2.  4  end).  Ham 
(L),  Mhi.ciiizldek  (§  2),  Siiaveii,  i.  t.  K.  C. 

AMULETS  is  the  RV  rendering  of  !*/t,iUm,  D^TTT^, 
Is.  3  jo.  a  word  used  elsewhere  of  any  charm  (Is.  33, 

RV  -  skilful  enchanter'— not  '  eloquent  orator" 
or  '  skilful  of  speech '  as  in  AV  and  AV  mg. ),  or.  more 
specirically.  of  a  charm  against  serpents  (  Jer.  81?  Eceles. 
10 11).  In  Is.  3n  some  sort  of  female  ornament  is 
meant,  most  probably  earrings  (so  AV),  which  seem 
to  lie  treated  as  idolatrous  in  Gen.  .'J.I4.  Doubtless,  as 
WRS  suggests  ('Divination  and  Magic'  in  /.  Phil. 
14  wi  ["83]),  the  amulet  is  worn  in  the  ear  to  prevent 
an    incantation   from    taking  effect.      Among  early 
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peoples  amulets  and  ornaments  are  closely  connected 
(cp  We.  Heid. <*  165).  When  the  early  significance 
of  the  protective  power  of  the  object  is  forgotten  it 
serves  as  a  simple  adornment.1  The  Syr.  equivalent 
kfdJU  is  properly  'a  holy  thing.'  and  the  same  idea  is 
seen  in  the  occurrence  of  the  root  in  the  old  Yemenite 
iJJii,  'pearls';  cp  WRS  Pel.  Sem.ft  453;  and  see 
Magic,  §  3  13),  cp  also  Ring.  §  2. 

AMZI  ('VOX.  §  52.  jx-rhaps  abbrcv.  from  Amaziah). 

1.  In  the  genealogy  of  Ethan  :  1  Ch.  1546  (ji)  (o*i«r<r»ia  (It), 
fiataaia  (A),  afxaaia  [I. I).    See  also  la  vi. 

a.  In  genealogy  of  Adatah,  3,  the  priest  (see  Mai.cmi;am,  3); 
Neh.  11  1a  («Mno1<]i  [HAk  -<rtov  [I.],  o»»«ffa«»  (Kj),  omitteil,  how- 
ever, in  the  ;  1  Ch.  llta. 

ANAB  (33JH.  ancoB  [AL]).  a  hill-town  of  Judah, 
Josh.  1 5 5Q  (ancon  [B],  anaB  [I-]*,  one  of  the  M  ats  of 
the  \nakim  ;  Josh  1  1  .1  (aNABu>8  [BJ|.  It  is  doubt- 
less to  lie  connected  with  Hmianabi  (3;j-pj,'),  mentioned 
in  Am.  Tab.  337,  26  with  Magdali  (see  MIGOAL-GAD) 
and  other  cities  of  the  land  of  Car  (S  W.  Judah ).  There 
Ls  still  a  place  of  the  name  ('An,ib\  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wiitly  el-Khalii,  alxmt  14  miles  to  the  SW.  of 
Hebron,  and  4  or  5  m.  W.  from  Shuweikeh  (Rob.  PK 
2  ■•  i    so  PP.Mtm.  3j9»/).    See  also  Anub. 

ANAEL  (anahA  [BttA].  i.e.,  ^»KJjn.  Hananeei.). 
brother  of  Tobit  and  father  of  Actl I ACHAJtUI  (Tob.  1  at). 
See  \\\  o  AM  \n. 

AN  AH  (Hjy,  me:ining  uncertain,  cp  Gray,  IIPX 
IIO  ;  ANA  (BADF.I.]).  a  Horitc  clan-name  (t  Jen.  36). 
As  the  text  stands  the  descent  of  Anah  is  represented 
in  three  ways.    Anah  is 

1.  Daughter  of  /.ilieon  (aivav  [  I,]),  in  ft'.  114,  '  Hivite" 
in  v.  a  lx-ing  obviously  an  old  error  of  the  text  for 
'  Horitc.' 

2.  Son  of  Seir  and  brother  of  Zibeon,  v.  10  (cuva* 
[Ml.  I  Ch.  1jS(.W[I.]). 

3.  Son  of  Zibeon,  v.  14  bit  iwvav  [AD],  aivar  [I.]. 
wra  I  V.},  uyat  [AK]).  also  1  Ch.  1  40 /.  (iWr  [BJ.  wraM 
[A  :  ■    41  waj\  ot-or  |  L]),  15  bii  ,> 

The  first  of  these  may.  however,  safely  lie  disregarded. 
•Daughter  of  Ziiieon"  is  a  variant  (based  on  v.  2^  of 
1  daughter  of  Anah '  (dependent  on  it.  ao  a5),  which  has 
intruded  into  the  text  (so  Di. ,  Kau. ).  As  to  (2)  and  (| ), 
the  differences  of  statement  nc-ed  not  surprise  us.  for 
the  genealogy  only  symlxilises  tribal  relations.  Anah 
w:ts  originally  a  sub-clan  of  the  clan  called  Zibeon.  and 
both  alike  were  '  sons  of  Seir  ' — i.e. .  I  lorites.  A  twofold 
tradition,  therefore,  could  easily  arise.  The  '  mules ' 
which,  from  v.  34  AV.  Anah  would  appear  to  have 
"found  in  the  wilderness'  are  an  invention  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  some  Rabbis  explaining  cz~  (lapcir  [ADE], 
tauiv  [\J\)  by  wdorot.  others  by  fjiutffi'  [Per.  rabba, 
par.  Ixxxii. ).  The  '  hot  springs '  of  Vg.  and  RV  are 
purely  conjectural;  the  word  ct-rr  is  evidently  corrupt. 
As  Bill  points  out  (SPOT  Gen.  crit.  notes.  93),  it 
may  have  come  in  from  1:  22  \  zz'~).  In  it:  a  14  and 
18  (where  C*Rt-  omits).  Anah  is  called  the  father  of 
Oholibamah,  the  wife  of  Esau.    Sec  Bashkmath. 

T.  K.  C. 

ANAH  A  RATH  (rTVUN  ;  peHpcoO  K.  ANAKcpfft 

TB).  penaO  k.  appancO  [A~.  AANepee  [1-]).  a  site 

on  the  birder  of  IssACllAR  (Josh.  19tq)r.  The  reading 
seems  corrupt  (note  the  conflate  readings  of  (pIIAj. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  njrn«  and  identify  with 
'Arraneh.  a  village  on  rising  ground  in  the  plain  of 
Ksdraclon,  a  little  northward  of  |enin  ( =  En-gannimi. 
So  Schenkcls  Bib.-Ltx,  and  Riehm  s  HWB&  (after 
Knobel). 

Kno?wl"s  alternative  view  (adopted  from  tie  Saulc>-  hy  C.wwler) 
Wentilies  Anaharath  with  en-NM  Ora.  which  is  not  far  from  lkCil 
(C'hcsulloth)anil  N  Nm  (Shunemt.  and  i»  therefore  not  nlt.»ceth<  r 
unstiitahle.  t  in  sutnewh.it  remote  from  every  attested  form  of  the 
an  ient  name.  

>  For  analogies  cji  Ccttincs  or  the  Flesh. 
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ANAIAH 


ANANIAS 


ANAIAH  (iTjy.  §  23<  '  Vahwe  has  answered";  j 
*.n*.nia<c)  [BKAL],  thus  identifying  the  name  with  1 
Ananiah). 

l.  In  list  of  Erra's  supporters  (see  Ezra,  ii.  f  I}/  :  cp  i.  |  e) 
at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Nch.is4=  i  K*!.u43  Ananias,  4). 

».  Signatory  to  the  covenant  ;  Neh.  lOji  [i3|  (A.a  [B) ;  Ahu> 
[Ak'O.    See  Ezra,  i.  I  7. 

ANAS.   See  AMATOL 

ANAKIM  RV  ;  AV,  Jess  correctly,  Anakims  (D'pJP  i 
and  D'pjpn  ;  in  Targg.  generally  rendered  NH3J 
'  giants  ' ;  €NAK[e]iM  [BAFL],  but  -N  [F«  ' ' '  l)t.  '2  to]  ; 

tMACtM). 

The  Anakim  are  mentioned  in  Dl.3io/ai  Josh.  11  21/ 
MM  IS  Jer.4T5  (eVKMJ;  Heb.  read*  'of  their  valley');  else. 
•  here  called  '.on*  of  Anak'  «h«  [HAL])  Nu.  lSijf.wx 
1 5  K  I  > ;  r>t.f>3*  and  (MT  'sons  of  the  Anak  ")  Josh.  15t+a  :  Ju<1k- 
20 ;  ' son*  of  the  Anakim,'  III.  1  ii)  i>io<  yi-;.*>Tt>.i  [HAL])  !'.■<» 
(vwi  -E«U) ; '  the  children  (l^')of  Anak  1  (MT  '  the  Anak  ')  Nu. 
13  23a  j3  (mt  (B|,  airax  [AD,  Josh.l5l4<.  The  phrase*  are 
exactly  parallel  to  '  Kephaim'  and  'children  of  the  Kapha'  (sec 
KiiiiAiM);  indeed  in  Dt.2ll  a  writer  of  the  Deutcronomic 
school,  'interested  in  history  and  archeology'  (Kue.),  makes 
the  Anakim  a  branch  of  ilie  Rcph.iim. 

These  and  other  descriptive  terms  (which  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  race-names)  are  Risen  at  any  rale  to 
some  portions  of  the  pre-Israclitish  population  of 
Palestine,  whom,  like  the  Amorites,  tradition  endowed 
With  rrVrtHll  height  (cp  Nu.  I333).'  On  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  generally  see  CANAAN. 

According  to  Josh.  11 11  (D2),  the  Anakim  were  to  lie 
found  in  the  mountains  about  Hebron,  in  the  fenced 
cities  iJehir  and  Anab,  and,  in  general,  in  the  mountains 
of  Jurlah  and  Israel,  whence  Joshua  and  Israel  drove 
them  out.    Verse  22  also  states  that  a  remnant  of  them  1 
survived  in  the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza,  Gath,  and  1 
Ashdod  (cp  Jer.  17  5  0  ;  ol  KardAotirot  (rati.un  [IiNA<,>], 
where  MT  has  "the  remnant  of  their  valley').  The 
oldest  narrator,  howev  er,  gives  the  credit  of  their  expul- 
siut)  to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  from  Kirjath-arba  the 
three  sons  of  Anak :  Shcshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  —i.e., 
the  three  tribes  or  clans  which  bore  those  names  (  Josh.  | 
1  f>  1 4      The  editor  of  Juilg.  1,  quoting  this  passage, 
refers  the  deed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (v.    10)  ;    see  | 
HhHkitN.     In  later  times,  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
'  sons,'  and  genealogical  interest,  led  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  Anak,  and  -what  is  still  stranger    of  Artja' 
('four')  in  the  place-name  Kirjath-arba,  into  personal  , 
names.     Thus  Anak  (virtually  a  personal  name  where 
it  has  the  article)  becomes  father  of  SHKSHAI,  AHIMAN  I 
( 1  ),  and  Tai.MAI  ( 1 ).  and  son  of  Kirjath-arba  ;  cp  Josh. 
21  tt  (MT  Bton).  15 13/  Judg.  1 10  (tvaii  [A]). 

The  pr^of  of  this  is  supplied  by  C'Ai ,  which  in  Josh.  15  J  3 
21  11  instead  of  *  father  of  Anak'  ha*  iiifypoiroAiv  Irs**)  o<u. 
This  no  doubt  represents  the  original  text,  which  stated  that 
Kirj-ith-nrlia,  or  Hebron,  was  an  impnrlarit  city  (a  'mother,'  cp 
3  S.  20io)  of  the  Anakim.  A  later  scribe,  prepared  10  find  a 
genealogical  nolire  and  therefore  surprised  tu  find  the  word 

'mother'  in  apposition  to  Arba,  altered  'mother'  (CK)  into 
'father'  Thus  he  obtained  the  statement  that  Hebron 

was  ihe  city  of  one  Arba,  who  was  die  father  of  '(the)  Anak.' 
In  J.*.h.  II 15,  however,  he  look  a  different  course.  Ihe  true 
reading  must  be  that  of  0BA1  which  gives  (nearly  as  in  the  < 
parallel  passages)  ir«jA<»  apfit  ([L],  aafio  (A|,  apyo0  j  HD,  fl^pi- 
voAit  tut  ti-o«|t|ij4  avn|.  For  this  the  scribe  substituted  'the 
city  of  Arba,  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  (the  three 
Anakilc*  mentioned  in  Josh,  l.'i  14)  became,  literally,  'sons  of 
(the)  An.ik.  and  grandsons  of  Arba— tv>  contemptible  acquisition 
for  genealogists.  So  virtually  Schleusoerl  (1 nes.,  i.e.  Hffia- 
iroAie);  but  see  especially  Moore,  JuJg<ii\/.  Cp  also 
Schwnlly,  /A  7  If,  iSgB,  p.  1  y^ff.  T.  K.  C 

ANAM1M  (0*021').  one  of  the  peoples  of  Mizraim, 
Gen.  10 13  =  t  Ch.  In? ;  unidentified.   Sec  GKOCRAPHY,  | 

ANAMMELECH  CT?!??J.'.  anhmcXcx  [PL  cwh. 
[A] :  0111.  L  ;  V,  ;  Anamelech),  a  Babylonian 

t  Anak,  '  long-necked '  (Si.  and  most),  or  '  those  with  neck- 
laces '  (KloA,  with  which  cp  Heb.  '.lnJk,  '  a  chain  for  the  neck,' 
Aram.  'Anak,  Ar.  'unk,  '  neck.' 
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deity,  whose  worship  was  carried  by  the  Scpharvites 
into  Samaria  when,  along  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
Babylonian  cities,  they  were  transplanted  thither  by 
Sargon.  As  in  the  caw  of  the  kindred  deity  Adramme- 
lech  (see,  however,  ADJtAMMKLECK,  1),  the  worship  of 
Anammelech  was  accompanied  by  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  (3  K.  17 31).  The  name  Anammelech  is 
probably  to  be  explained  as  Anu-malik  '  Anu  is  the 
decider  or  prince ' 1  (Schr.,  Del.),  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Anu  enjoyed  any  s|>ecia|  veneration  in 
Sippara  (see  Skpharvaim.I,  a  city  that  was  especially 

devoted  to  the  worship  of  Samas  the  Sun-god 

It  is  very  possible,  buwever,  that  the  text  is  corrupt  (llommel 
propose-,  a  rather  elaborate  restoration  |A>/.  /'.  I'jJoyCIJl  It 
u  also  pu^ible  (>ee  NuHCOCH)  that  Anammelech  is  merely  a 
faulty  variant  of  Adrammelech  (rather  Adarinclech).  *>'  in 
2  K.  17  3t  has  only  a£poM*A*\> 

Anu  was  the  god  of  Heaven,  and  with  him  were 
identified  a  number  of  gods  representing  personifications 
of  powers  or  localities  of  the  upper  region,  such  as 
Ural,  AriUrgal,  Anhir.  EnUir,  Du'ur.  l.uhmj,  Ekur. 
Alala.  Altila-iilitm,  and  F.nurula.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  forming  one  of  the 
supreme  triad  of  Babylonian  divinities,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Hit,  the  god  of  Karth  and  of  created 
things,  and  £«,  the  god  of  the  Abyss  and  all  that  is 
beneath  the  earth.  Si;  Bahvi.ONIA,  §  26.  According 
to  G.  Hoffmann  (/./,  1896,  p.  258),  however,  the 
name  is  i^njjj;  —  i.e. .  Anath-malk.  Cp  Astar[t]- 
Kemosh  and  Me!k[at]- Asian.  Anath  (Anta)  was  the 
consort  of  Anu  (sec  Asath).  l.  w.  k. 

AN  AN  (13]?,  §  50;  shortened  from  ANANIAH). 
1.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  KzRA.  i.  §  7);  Neh. 
10*601  (r;vaa  [  B],  »ra  [«].  -a*  (A],  jstroi-  [L]). 

3.  Anan  (atirW  IHALD  in  1  tsd.  5  30  =  Han  an,  3  (]3n) 
Ezra  2  46. 

ANANI  (*33Jf.  §  so,  abbr.  from  Anaxiaii.  cp  Sab. 
py  and  Palm,  -jip ;  AAANCI  IB],  an&ni  [A].  -It\c 
[L]),  descendant  of  /j:m,  BBAHr:t.  ( 1  Ch.  324)- 

ANANIAH  (n;33y.  BK»A  om.,  an&nia  [«<•»"«•  '•"•]. 
Ania  [Ml  Benjamin,  mentioned  (t».  jit)  in  the  list 
of  villages,  Neh.  11  ac-i6  (ve  K/KA,  2,  §  5^,  §  15  (l)<t), 
along  with  Nob  and  Kamah  (Neh.  11. u I,  and  possibly 
represented  by  the  modern  Bett-ljanina,  3 J  m. 
NNW.  of  lerusalem. 

ananiah  (n;:;y,  §§  33,  So:  &Nania  [bal]). 

ancestor  of  one  of  Nchemiah's  builders  (Neh-.  333). 

ANANIAS  (anani&c  [BAI.]).  the  Gk.  form  of 
Hanamah  or  Ananiah. 

1.  RV  Asms,  nig.  Annias,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Kzma,  ii.  $  9),  mentioned  only  in  t  Esd.  5 16  (at  fiif 
III),  01  miv  [A],  om.  I.),  The  name  has  probably  arisen  fiom  a 
misreading  of  Hodiah  (n~  1  read  .Tjn)  1  cp  Neb.  10 17/!,  and 
see  HODIAH,  2.    Cp  als,>  Mever,  F./  143,  1J5. 

3.  1  Esd.Siji  -  K/raHijo  Hakam,  3. 

3.  tF.i«l.e»9=Enal0  28  H ananiah,  7. 

4.  1  Esd.  f  41  -  Neh.  s<  Anaiaii,  i. 

5.  1  E>d.  II 46  (air.as  (llj)    Neh.  87  Hanan,  4. 

6.  A  kinsman  of  Tobit.  The  archangel  Raphael,  while  in 
disguise,  claimed  to  he  his  son  (Tob.  5  12).  He  is  designated 
Ananias  '  ihe  great,'  son  of  Semeus  or  Scnielius  (see  Shemai  AH, 
23),  also  called  'the  great.' 

7.  b.  Gideon,  ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith  &  1,  om.  BJl 

8.  In  S>ng  of  Three  Children,  e.  66  (0  Theod.  Dan.  3  nu)  ;  see 
Hanamah,  i. 

9.  Son  of  Nedebaios  (Ant.  xx.52.  Xt,9foatof  in 
some  MSS  [AKJ  rtStfiaiot  ;  cp  NKDABAH),  high 
priest,  etna  47-59  A.D.,  under  Herod  /Xgrippa  II.. 
king  of  Chnlcis.  He  is  mentioned  in  Acts'J32^  A>\  1  as 
the  high  priest  lx-fore  whom  Pttul  was  accusetl  during 
the  prrK  uratorship  of  Felix.  He  flourished  in  the 
degenerate  days  of  the  priesthood,  and.  though 
Josephus  says  (Ant.  xx.  Pa)  that  after  his  retirement 
he  '  increased  in  glory'  every  day.'  allusion  is  made 
to  him  in  the  Talmud  (PesaAim)  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  contempt.     Cp  ANNAS  (end). 

'  In  which  case  cp  Anu(m)  tarru  =  Anu  the  king,  the  usual 
title  nf  the  god  Anu  (Muss-Arn.  An.  Dut.  6j). 
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xo.  Husband  of  Sappiiira  (q.v.).  Acts 5 1.  See 
Community  of  (xwns,  §  3. 

11.  A  -  disciple'  at  Damascus,  who  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Paul,  after  bis  conversion,  to  the 
Christian  community  there  (Acts  9 10-19). 

,  ANANIEL  ananihA  [BXA];  Heb.  [ed.  Neubauer] 
7i<3jn.  Hananeel),  Tobit  s  grandfather  (  l  ob.  li). 

ANATH  ana8  [BAL]).  a  divine  name, 

mentioned  in  connection  with  Shoingar  in  Judg.  3  31 
UeiNM  m\  «"d  Set  <K€N&8  [A]).  H  Shamgah 
if.v.)  were  an  Israelite,  and  b.  Anath  (  son  of  Anath) 
his  second  nunc,  it  would  be  tempting  to  take  1  Anath  ' 
in  'ben  Anath  as  shortened  from  Ebed  Anath  servant 
of  Anath'  (so  Baetbgen,  Ptilr.  141  :  but  see  Noldeke. 
ZDJftr  4X479  ('88]).  More  probably,  however.  Bcn- 
anath  is  a  Hcbraiscd  form  of  the  name  of  a  foreign 
oppressor  who  succeeded  Shamgar 1  (certainly  a  foreign 
name),  and  in  this  case  Anath  must  designate  a  foreign 
deity.  Who  then  was  this  deity?    Evidently  the 

Well-known  goddess  worshipped  in  very  early  times  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  (as  appears,  e.g. .  from  the  names 
mentioned  below),  and  adopted,  as  the  growing 
evidence  of  early  Babylonian  influence  on  Palestine 
scarcely  permits  us  to  douht,  from  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  Ail(a)tu  was  in  fact  the  daughter  of  the 
primitive  god  Aim.  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  that 
of  a  Syrian  deity  in  a  K.  17  31  (see  Axammkli-X'H, 
Sf.I'HAKVAIM).  Of  her  ch.iraeter  as  a  war-deity  there 
can  tie  no  doubt.  In  ancient  Egypt,  where  her  cultus 
was  introduced  from  Syria,  she  was  frequently  coupled 
with  the  terrible  war-goddess  Astart,  and  on  an  Egyptian 
Stele  in  the  British  Museum  she  appears  with  a  helmet  on 
the  heart,  with  a  shield  and  a  javelin  in  the  right  hand,  and 
brandishing  a  battle-axe  in  the  left.  She  was,  therefore, 
a  fit  patron-deity  tor  Shamgar  or  for  Sisera.  That  the 
fragmentary  Israelitish  traditions  make  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  her  cultus,  need  not  :>e  matter  for  sui  prise. 
The  names  ANATHOTH,  BetH-ANATH.  BETH-ANOTH, 
com;>ensatc  us  for  this  omission,  Wetlhausen  thinks 
that  we  have  also  one  mention  of  Anath  in  llos.  11 8(9], 
where  he  renders  an  emended  text  '  I  am  his  Anath  and 
his  Asher.th '  I  in  clause  a) — surely  an  improbable  view. 
Eor  a  less  difficult  correction  see  Che.  Exp,  Times. 
April  1808. 

Kcir  Archaeology  sec  Jensen,  Koim.  101  111/.  \  E,  Meyer, 
ZDMG  31  717  I  77I;  Title,  Cttck.  MM  dm  GtiWtmt  m  Me 

wmmHd,  etc.  ("93),  m ;  Willi  As.  «r,  Eur.  313.       t.  k.  c 
ANATHEMA.    Sec  Ban,  §  3. 

ANATHOTH  (ninjj?,  ana8u>8  [BAL]).  a  town  of 
Benjamin  (cp  below,  a),  theoretically  included  by  later 
writers  among  the  so-called  Iz-vitical  cities  (see 
Levitts).  Josh.  21i3P;  iCh.  660(45]  (&rxwx  ["]. 
-wc  and  an&0u)8  [A],  CN&Hcoe  [EJ.  Xeh.  7 17 
NAtttoH  [A  ;  om.  B]). 

The  furtn  of  the  ethnic  varies  in  edd.  and  versions* (cp  also 
Antotiiij.sm).  Abie/em,  a,  Ls  called  'n.-JJM,  aS.  i3ij,  ,\V 
the  AXSTNOTMIT*  rW  (HL  i»M.'  [AL  — »•  [LOb 

VrVftljffl,  iCb.t7 ia  (AV,  Akktotimtz,  4  i(  a,a»^  [BAL]), 

and  finally  •nrjfl,  .Ch.llaS  (AV  Antotmiie,  mMM 
I  ISA  I,  ■•>(».  nje  [L|)l  The  last -mentioned  (una  bused  lo  designate 
Jehu,  5,  in  1  t'h.  12  i  (i  awAueJj,].  (liAI.),  ;liut»fi  lyi ;  4,  a.-a*^.. 
Ill)  not  in  1Kb.  or  iB11 >).    KV  in  each  case  Anath. .Tnrrt. 

The  name  appears  to  be  the  plural  of  An  ath.  and 
may  refer  to  some  images  of  that  goddess  which  once 
stood  there.  Under  the  form  Anath  the  place  seems 
to  be  once  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  1  Ei>«<i  101 1. 
where  its  building  is  assigned  to  Ahiman  the  Anakite. 
Tradition  said  that  Abiathar.  the  priest  in  David's 
time,    had    'fields'    at    Anathoth    (iK.Sa*);  and 

'  Reading  in  hide.  Sri.  "In  the  davs  of  Shamjar  and  Hen 
Anath.'  The  nmiic  in  3  11,  whi.->i  is  mutb  later  than  the  song 
(see  Moore)  is.  of  course,  valueless. 

S  IM.  awl  Ginsb,,  however,  read  everywhere  'liViiy  (cp  the 
former  s  note  on  i  Ch.  11  sS).    Exceptionally  in  Sam.  U.  Gin3b. 

«63 


Jeremiah  was  born  of  a  priestly  family  which  had 
property  there  (Jcr.  li  29j?  3'27-<3.  eu»a»a0w0  [A*f.  7] 
37  w)  It  is  once  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  10  j).  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  gteat  post -exilic  list  (see  Ezra.  ii. 
§  9),  Eira2»3  =  Xeh.7»7=t  Esd.  5.3  |f»w  [B]i. 

The  connection  of  Anathoth  with  Jeremiah  gives  a 
special  interest  to  its  identification.  A  tradition,  not 
older  than  the  15th  century,  fixes  it  at  Knrict  el-'Enab 
(Robinson's  Kirjath-jearim) ;  but,  as  Robinson  has 
show  n.  it  can  only  ba  the  village  now  called  'Amiht, 
which  is  situated  XE.  of  Jerusalem,  just  at  the 
distance  required  by  the  Onontditiean.  and  by  the 
reference  in  Isa.  1 0  'Anilta  is  well-placed,  but  only 
from  a  strategical  (joint  of  view.  Eastward  and  south- 
eastward its  inhabitants  look  down  on  the  1  lead  Sea  and 
the  Lower  Jordan — striking  elements  in  a  lnndscatrc.  no 
doubt,  but  depressing.  Jerusalem  is  quickly  accessible 
by  the  Wady  Sulcm  and  Scopus,  but  is  not  within 
sight.  Here  the  saddest  of  the  prophets  presumably 
spent  his  eailier  years. 

a.  b.  IIichkk  (y.r>.)  in  genealogy  of  Uenjauin  If  9,  ii.a], 
1  Ch.  7  s  <«••">»""■  (HA  l.J). 

j.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (Neh.  10 19! »D-  See  Kzh a, 
i.  I  7-  LK.  C. 

ANCHOR  A-h-.;,A),  Acts  27  a*.    Sec  Snip. 

ANDREW  (anapc&c  [Ti.  Wll]  manly  ),  one  of 
Christ's  twelve  disciples.  Like  Philip,  lie  bore  a 
Greek  name  ;  but  so  did  many  Jews  of  his  lime,  and 
in  Uio  Cassius  (61*  ja)  wc  meet  with  another  instance 
of  a  Jew  called  Andrew. 

IVsid  .  the  a. .  ouni  •  f  his  1  ..II  (see  Pi  rt  Ki,  an  I 
his  inclusion  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (sec  AfMSTLt:. 
§  1  I.  nothing  is  said  of  Andrew  in  the  Synoptics,  except 
that,  in  Mk.  1 M 3.  he  appears  as  one  of  the  inner  circle 
M  ithin  the  twelve,  for  he  is  one  of  the  four  who  question 
Christ  'privately'  aboal  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
temple. 

In  tltc  Fourth  Gos)x-l  the  picture  is  more  fully  drawn, 
and  in  one  respect  completes  and  explains  the  account 
of  Andrew's  call  given  in  the  Synoptics.  We  read  that 
he  ln-longed  originally  to  Bclhsaida  (  (n  1 44),  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist  and  heard  his  witness  to 
Christ,  that  he  and  a  companion  (no  doubt  John)  asked 
the  wandering  teacher  where  he  dwelt,  and  went  with 
him  to  his  temporary  home.  Then,  having  'found 
the  Messiah.'  Andrew  made  his  brother.  Simon  Peter,  a 
sharer  in  his  joy.  Wc  next  meet  with  Andrew, 

on  the  E.  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  on  which  occasion  it  is  he  that 
tells  our  ljord  illtS  /.  I  of  the  lad  in  the  crowd  who 
has  'rive  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes.'  Once  more, 
when  the  end  is  near,  he  shows  in  a  memorable  scene 
his  S|iecial  intimacy  with  the  Master.  When  Greeks 
approach  Philip  with  the  'desire  to  see  Jesus.'  it  is  10 
Andrew  first  that  Philip  communicates  the-  request 
which  they  together  lay  liefore  Christ  (Jn.  l'Jjj). 

The  rest  of  the  NT,  a|>art  from  the  list  of  the 
disciples  in  Actsl  13,  is  absolutely  silent  almut  Andrew. 
Such  other  tradition  as  we  have  is  worthless. 

K.uscbhis  (//ATiii.)epeals  of  him  as  preaching  in  S.-\ihia.  and 
we  have  in  Andrew's  'Acts'  the  s|..ry  of  his  martyrdom,  at 
Pair*  in  A  h.na,  on  a  cross  shaped  like  the  letter  X.  Act! 
of  Andrew  die  Ai>*sile  were  in  circulation  among  the  Gnostics 
of  |1n  sec.ind  century.  Nil  survived  oaty  in  various  Catholic 
reicnsiorts  of  much  later  clutc.  Harnaik  enttmer.iies  (i>  ,4,/it 
Amtfrur  ft  MmMum  (and  their  niissi.m  «u  the  Anthropopliitti) 
in  Greek  fodlled  !>>•  Tisi  h.  .1,/.  .[/,../.  ^t/.s  'i/A.V.  Syiiac 
(edited  hv  Wright.  .-f/Sv.  .Uli  tk,-  .if,>tt/fy\  lahioiik.  aiid 
C'»i"tic  (fi.ticrurniaiy).  T'ic  1-niin  version  survives  unl\-  in  its 
inrltienee  on  lh«  Anglo-Saxon  And'eat  <t*/  Fttnt  by  Cyne- 
wulf,  and  in  the  Mi'iuk/h  fi.  .li»,/r,.e  by  t  Gregory  of  lours : 
see  lips.  .  If.'kr.  Af.eeick.  1  54  t/K,  < p  p  jj.  (.•)  fr/j  Petri  ti 
AnJrctr,  in  <  ireek  (fragments  edited  by  Tisch.)  as  well  as  in  an 
Ethmoii:  ris-rnsioo  and  a  Slavonic  Imnstation  (cp  l.ips.  1  «r  1  f\ 
(,)  ,1/arr:  *ium  Attire  r  in  various  tireek  reeetuions (one  edite-d 
by  Tisth.),  and  in  l.alin  (ll.irnack,  .lll.limt.  I. it.  I  l?7  /.,  cp 
Lips.  1  er^  tr.\  A  'gospel  of  Andrew'  is  mentioned  in  ihc 
Dtiritum  iitlaiii. 

ANDRONICUS  (ArsiipiiNiKOC  fVA  ;  anApoyion] 
3  M.icc.4  ti  A*),    i.  Tlic  Deputy  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
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AN  EM 

iu  Antioch,  who  (according  to  3  Mace.  4  31  ff. ).  at  the 
instigation  of  Menclaus,  put  to  death  the  deposed  high 
priest  On:. is — a  deed  for  which  he  was  himself  slain  with 
ignominy  on  the  return  of  the  king.  Sec  Maccabees. 
Second,  §  3,  end. 

3.  Deputy  of  Antiochus  at  Gcriiim  (a  Mace.  6 
See  Maccabees,  Second.  §  3,  end. 

3.  Andronicus  and  Junias  are  named  in  Rom.  I67  as 
kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners  of  Paul,  as  of  note  among 
the  apostles,  and  as  having  been  '  in  Christ '  before  him. 
The  expression  'kinsmen,'  if  taken  literally,  seems  to 
imply  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth  ;  '  fellow-prisoners,' 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Rom  Wongs  really  to 

an  Kphcsian  Fptstle.  has  been  conjectured  by  \Veiz- 
sacker  to  allude  to  an  imprisonment  which  they  shared 
with  Paul  in  Fphesus.  most  likely  in  connection  with 
the  great  'affliction'  (3 Cor.  1 8-11),  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  leaving  that  city  (  Acts  19*3-20 1 )  :  on  the 
application  of  the  term  •apostle'  to  them  see 
Apostle,  §  3.  The  name  Andronicus  was  not  un- 
common among  Greek  slaves  ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  Andronicus  may  have  been  the 
Jewish  freedinan  of  a  Greek  master. 

In  the  lists  of  'the  «rventy  disciples'  which  we  owe  to  the 
Pseudo-lJorotheus  and  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  Andronicus  it 
»p"i(cn  <A  as  Nisltop  of  *  Pannonio,'  or  of  '  Spain.'  In  the  frag- 
menu  of  the  (( in>»lic)  ft/Holw  'Iwm,  he  and  his  wife  Prusiana 
figure  prominently  as  hoot*  of  the  apnutle  John  al  Kpheius,  and 
he  U  represented  ai  having  been  made  by  that  aposlle  wpmtpo%, 
or  president,  of  the  church  of  Smyrna.  In  the  Greek  church 
Andronicus  i.*  commemorated,  along  with  Crescens,  Silas,  and 
Kpainetus,  on  30th  July.  See  I.ipsiui,  Afvkr.  Af.-gtuh. 
(Index,  p.  11)4), 

AKEM  (D?y).  iCh.673[s8]=Josh.  19at  En-ganmm 

[f.  v.). 

ANER  (TJfl,  L  (Sam.  DT3J? ;  oww  [A/>EL] ; 
Jos.  cnnmpoc.  a  Hebronite)  Gen.  14 1334+.  Perhaps 
a  local  name  ;  cp  AV'/r,  a  hill  near  Hebron  (ZO.StO 
1247}  [  s3]1  The  correctness  of  the  name  Aner.  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  The  ai  var  of  C  points  to  jj-p.  Kuan 
(i.e.,  place  of  a  spring),  a  name  which  may  refer  to 
one  of  the  six  springs  near  Hebron — e.g. ,  the  deep 
spring  of  Sarah  wiled  'A  in  JtJidtk  (Bacd.W  137).  at 
the  £  ft xjt  of  the  hill  on  which  ancient  Hebron  lay. 

3.  (a/xap  [B],  trrjp  [A],  <w.  [L])  a  city  in  Western 
Manassch  ( 1  Ch.  <57a[5s])  —  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
TAAHACH  (upn)  ;  cp  Josh.  21  »s.  T.  K.  C. 

ANETHOTHITE,  ANETOTHITE.  Sec  Ana- 
THOTK,  t, 

ANGEL.    The  English  word  '  angel '  is  a  transcrip- 
of  d77»X<w.i  6's   translation  of    Heb.  mai'jtk 

The  Kilglish  word  denotes 
beings  ;  but  both 
the  lb-brew  and  the  Greek  terms  are  quite  general, 
and.  signifying  simply  messenger,  are  used  indifferently 
of  human  or  superhuman  beings.1  Other  terms,  less 
ambiguous  in  this  particular  respect,  also  occur. 

These  are:  'gods'  (c'.1sKi  «P  Pv8s(6),  and  sec  AV,  RV 
mg.  1*.  «:6  W;  13S  1),  '  tons  of  llhc]  godls|' (CVrSd.-ll  Mr. 
cp  Geo.  *  *  4  Joh>l «  2  1  38  7,  or  c'^H  '12.  V*.  2".'  1  N"  I "!,  K*V 
text). '  [sons  of  llhc  wittily,' '  mighty  ones '  (£T2H,  P*-  ~*  ■'s,  cp 
l'.s.  103  >».  n;  -Trj).  '  holy  ones'  (tjx*-;..  i  1  P*.  «i  $!(-!  Zecb. 
Us  Dan.  4  I4(i7]8  13),  'watcher*'  <:-]•;•.  I>an.  4  14(17]),  'host 
of  heaven  (;■-.--  K;s.  '  K.  22 19  1)1.  17  1), '  host  of  the  height ' 
<C-C  Is.  L'i.  O,  or  'host  of  Yahwe '(nw  |t3x,  Jo»h.ii4. 

cp  use  of  K3»  i»  P».H»at  HSa  Neb. »  ft,  and  *  God's  camp," 
twist  Oen.S2J[3D.  In  the  case  of  Ps.  rW  ,  7  |  ,8|  ('S<H 
]k;t)  »e  owe  the  AV  rrndering  'thousands  of  ani  ls'  to  old 
Hen.  tradition  (Targ.  Saad.  and  AMwA  which  treated  the 
c'ltficult  jicjit  as  a  synonym  of  *ksC  (cp  Del.,  <ui  /<*.).  RV 
'thousand*  upon  thousands'  is  equally  hazardous;  cp  I>an,7  10. 

In  the  NT  also  we  find  other  terms  in  use  :  '  spirits  '  (irrft^ara, 
Heb.  1 14),  '  principalities '(ap^at.  Rotn.  s  30V,  'powers'  (Iw^fMlf 
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I  Karppc  (/sum.         ser.  is.,  9  us)  reads  a  derivative 

of  as  if  '  the  walker  '  '  the  messenger,'  of  Y.ihwc  marching 
fls.  >s<  1,  S /!(>  /')  aa  opposed  to  Vahwe  mounted  on  llie  cherub 

(P».isio[nr> 

«6S 


ANGEL 

1.*.,  .'f...cr.v.    Eph.«|j),    'throne*'   ((fom,    Col.  1  t6\  and 
'dominions'  (ewpiontr.i,  |A):  ^>  further  Cremer,  J.tx.  XT 
»o  ff.  »37,  and  the  Heb.  and  NT  Lexicons,  Mt 

The  earliest  OT  writings  contain  no  definite  or 
systematic  angelology,  but  indicate  a  prevalent  belief 

_  p—..  111  'n  other  superhuman  beings  besides 
*"6X  Yahwe.  These  were  (1)  the  'othei 
gods'  or  'gods  of  the  nations,'  who  were  credited  with 
real  existence  and  activity  ;  cp,  e.g.,  Nu.  21  ao  Judg.  11  74 
and  v.  Baudissin.  S/uJ.  1  5J-70,  (a)  Closely  connected 
with  these  were  the  'sons  of  God' — i.e. ,  members  of 
the  divine  guild.  There  is  but  one  prc-exilic  reference 
to  these  (Gen. 8*4),  uhence  it  appears  that  they  WCK 
not  tubjeel  to  Yahwe,  but  might  break  through  the 
natural  order  of  his  world  with  impunity.  (3) 
Attendants  on  Yahwe — in  Is.  C  some  of  these  attendants 
arc  termed  Seraphim  (s*-c  SkHAPHIM),  but  others 
distinct  from  these  srvni  (()  Ik-  implied  ;  cp  v.  8.  In  a 
similar  scene  (i  K.  22  n/-.-;  1.  those  who  attend  Yalisse 
and  form  his  council  arc  termed  collectively  '  the  host 
of  heaven.'  Such  divine  councils  are  also  implied  in 
Gen.  3 12  11  7  (both  J  )  ;  cp  the  plurals  in  these  passages 
with  that  in  Is.  68.  and  the  question  in  1  K.  22no.  In 
another  passage  (Jos.  5 14^) — the  pre-exilic  origin  of 
which,  however,  has  liccn  questioned  (Kue.  Hex.  248 
ET)— the  host  of  Yahwe  appears  as  disciplined  and 
under  a  captain.  According  to  some,  the  '  hosts '  in 
the  phrase  'Yahwe  (God  of)  hosts'-  a  phrase  current 
in  early  times— were  angels  (Che.  Prvfk.  /*.<■•  \*tf.; 
see  further  Names.  §  133).  The  original  text  of 
DeuL  .'53  2/  contained  no  reference  to  angels  (sec 
Dillm.  Comm.;  cp  also  Driver).  Another  element  in 
early  Hebrew  folklore  worthy  of  noUcc  in  the  present 
connection  is  the  belief  in  the  horsemen  of  the  air 
(jK.2ii6.j1,  For  a  parallel  in  modern  Bedouin 
folklore  cp  I Joughty,  Ar.  De.  1  449-  "  The  melaika 
arc  seen  in  the  air  like  horsemen,  tilting  to  and  fro." 
Angelic  horsemen  play  a  considerable  part  in  later 
literature — e.g.,  in  Zech..  Apoc. 

The  most  noteworthy  features,  then,  of  the  pre-exilic 
angelology  are  the  following  :— ( 1 )  except  in  Gen.  28  32, 
these  beings  are  ne\  er  termed  •  angels. '  '  Angel '  occurs 
frequently  in  the  singular,  but  only  in  the  phrase 
' BOgd  of  Yahwe'  (more  rarely,  -of  God'),  which 
denotes,  not  a  messenger  of,  and  distinct  from,  Yahwe, 
but  a  manifestation  of  Yahwe  himself  in  human  fotm 
(see  TUSOPHAMIES,  §  41.  Rosters  treats  even  Gen. 
2810-1217  3'2i  [r]  \%if.  19i/  as  statements  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  one  God  in  many  forms  (cp  W'RS 
AV/.  Hem.  42ft  f. .  and  <  d.  445/).  and  concludes  that, 
before  the  Kxile.  -|cs5  was  used  exclusively  of  apjiear- 
ences  of  Yahwe.  Against  this,  Schulu's  reference 
[OT  Theol.  2*tg)  to  1  S.  2SJo.  3 S.  14 17  19>7[3f]  is  not 
quite  conclusive.  (3)  These  attendants  on  Yahwr>  are 
not  also  messengers  to  men.  K.ven  if  the  angels  of 
Gen.  28  32  lie  distinct  from  God.  they  bring  no 
message.  For  such  a  function  then  was  no  n^l  so 
long  as  Yahwe  himself  appeared  to  men.  (3)  Beside 
these  suljorchnate  divine  ln'ings  that  attend  Ynhwt. 
but  h.ne  no  relations  with  men,  there  are  other  [icings 
('othtT  gods,'  'sons  of  the  gi»ls  )  which  are  not 
subject  to  Yahwe,  and  do  enter  into  relations  with  men, 

Comparatively  few  as  are  the  early  references  to 
angels  or  kindred  beliefs  (cp  Demons,  §  1 ),  they  arc 
,  -  .  yet  such  as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  a 
com;  uratively  rich  folk-lore  on  these  matters 
to  the  early  Hebrews  :  but  it  is  not  until  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  periods  tlvtt  angels  come  into  prominence 
theologically.  They  do  so  then  in  consequence  of  the 
maturing  Iwlief.  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  transcendence 
of  Yahwe,  on  the  other,  in  his  supremacy.  The  develop, 
ment  of  angelology  at  this  time  must  also  have  been 
favoured  by  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians; 
and  some  details  of  the  later  doctrine  may  be  due  to 
the  same  influence — e.g. ,  the  naming  of  angels,  although 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  themselves  (as  in 
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Enoch  6  69)  are  quite  clearly  Hchrnic,  though  of  a  late 
type  (cp  HPN,  p.  aio). 

With  the  growing  sense  of  Yahwes  transcendence, 
belief  in  his  self-manifestation  in  human  form  ceased  ; 
and  thus  the  phrase  'angel  rjj  Y.d.wc.'  M4  firee  from 
its  old  meaning,  now  came  to  denote  one  of  the  beings 
intermediate  between  Yahwe  and  men.     At  first  it  was 

apparently  the  title  of  a  particular  angel  i  Avh  l  wf).  but 

subsequently  it  became  ■  quite  general  term  (note  the  pi. 
Pi.  li>3»o,  cp  34  713)  and  NT  passim).  It  is  now  by 
angels,  and  no  longer  directly,  that  Yahwe  communicates 
with  men  -even  prophets.  The  experience  of  E/ckicl 
marks  the  transition— Yahwe  speaks  to  him.  sometimes 
directly  (44a),  sometimes  through  another  |403).  With 
Achat  1. ill  the  change  is  complete.  He  never  sees 
Yahwe ;  he  receives  all  divine  instructions  through  angels 
(contrast  Am.  If.).  Daniel  receives  the  explanation  of 
his  visions  in  the  same  way  ;  and  in  NT.  warnings  or 
other  communications  of  the  divine  will  are  given  by 
angels  (Ml.  1jo2ij.  Lk.  1  19,  ActslO}*.).  The  angels 
thus  liecome  the  intermediaries  of  Yahwe' s  revelation  ; 
but  they  are  also  the  instruments  of  his  aid  (Ps.  91 11 
L>an.  3*S.  and  frequently  ;  cp  later,  a  Mace.  11  6  3  Mace. 
618,  Susan.  43 jf.  [in  LXX.  but  not  in  Theod  ],  Bel 
and  Drag  34-39  ;  cp  Acts 8-/639/  Tobjt,  passim.  Acts 
l'Jr/^,  and  especially  ileh.  1  14),  or  punishment  (Ps. 
/S49355/  Enoch  53  1  61  1  62  ■  1  63i  Apoc.  Rar.Sle] 
Rev. 6/.  also  in  ©  Job20is33aj  40n  [v.  6  in  Hub. 
and  EY)  and  see  further  below,  jg  5).  Es[joci.itly 
prominent  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  cognate 
b-lief  in  the  intercession  of  angels  with  Cod.  in  behalf 
of  the  righteous,  or  against  the  unrighteous:  see.  e.g., 
Enoch  9io  I.I3  40&  (where  the  function  is  specially 
referred  to  Gabriel.  4O69  ;  yet  cp  also  Tob.  12  it  1$  where 
Raphael  intercedes)  99 ji«  101 1  kev.  83/  Cp  also  in 
<»t".  Zcch.  In  Job5i  33n  Kccles.  56  % ).  and  perhaps 
in  NT,  Ml.  IS  13.  unless  this  be  a  case  of  angelic 
guardianship. 

In  other  respects  also,  the  later  angelology  shows  the 
influence  of  the  grow  ing  sense  of  Yahwes  transcendence  ; 
4.  Snnrfmscv    tnt"  !,nBc's'  exaltetl  far  above  men  by 
'  f  J^.    .  '    the  functions  just  mentioned,  are  them- 
01  xanwe.  aUlMX,  Mm.e  Gim)         |i8  , 

The  awful  exaltation  of  even  ang<-ls  above  men.  is 
prominent  in  Daniel  ( Dan.  8 16-18  IO16/).  The  count- 
less numlx-r  of  the  angels  is  emphasised  ( |ob  33  33.  Dan.  7 
10.  and  later.  Enoch  40 1  71  S  Ml,  26y«  Heb.  12  33  Apoc. 
liar.  ISiu  51  11  59 11).  and  they  are  divided  into  ranks. 
Even  in  /ech-  the  angel  of  Yahwe  is  a  '  kind  of  grand 
vizier  receiving  the  report  of  (less  exalted)  angels' 
(Smcndl.  This  conception  of  ranks  becomes,  later, 
more  detailed1  (see  Dan.  10 13  12 1  Tob.  12 15,  and 
Enoch — e.g. ,  chap.  40).  and  creates  in  (ik.  the  term 
&pxiyyt\<n  (see  Charles.  /io<>i  of  Enoth,  p.  67  J  1  Thes. 
4  16  Judcc?);  it  may  be  traced  farther,  in  NT.  in  the 

1  [The  influence  of  non-Jewish  upon  Jewish  beliefs  can  here 
scarcely  he  denied.  These  are  ihe  facts  of  the  case  :  In  Daniel 
(10  13)  we  beat  of  a  class  of  'thief  princes,'  two  of  whom 
(Cahniki.  and  MlCHAKL,  11)  are  named  (chaps.  10-12 :  cp  also 
KAPMAIL  and  UtUBtJl  In  Tob.  (12  15)  ihe  number  of  the  "  holy 
angels  who  prevent  ibt  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  go  in  Iwfore 
the  glory  of  (he  Holy  One,'  is  Riven  as  seven  (if  the  lexl  ii 
correct).  In  Enoch  the  rinml>er  of  the  chief  angels  varies 
between,  throe,  four,  six,  anil  seven  (see  chaps.  20  40  1  TB  1  K!»  1 
W>l  31.  and  other  passages).  Manifestly  this  highest  rlaxs  of 
angi-H  was  suggr-Mcd  hy  the  Zotoasirtan  Attii-ha  Spcnlsa 
or  Am-»haspand»(' immortal  holy  ones  ').  who  (like  the  counsel, 
lots  of  the  king  of  Persia.  K/ra  7  14)  are  wven  ;  and  this  ktoii  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  reference  to  the  archangels  in  the  Hook  of 
Tohit,  which  also  mentions  the  Zend  name  of  the  chief  demon 
(sec  Asmodf  i  s).  In  rrfcrring  to  this  Iranian  helief,  however,  wc 
must  not  forget  the  possibility  that  it  i>  to  some  extent 
historically  cwiiwcUd  with  Habvlonian  spirit-lore,  The  cuttus 
of  the  seven  planets  is  no  doubt  primeval  in  Babylonia,  and 
tn.iv  hive  spread  thence  to  the  Iranian  people*.  To  explain 
tlit  lu  lirf  in  the  ,xr<:hangels  solely  from  Hahy  Ionian  sources  would 
be  plausible  only  if  th<-  Zoioastrian  f.jthas.  which  are  pervaded 
by  the  belief  in  the  Arn^haspands,  were  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  PhiltX,  For  this  bold  theory  see  Darmcsteter,  1.4 
Zemfmpfita  3  56  ('ciV.  etc.  :  but  contrast  the  same  suiter's 
earlier  theory  in  SR£  {ZcnJarcitn,  i.  Imrod.).— T.K.C  J 
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references  to  the  'seven  spirits  of  God'  (Rev.  4  5  cp 
8>).  and  to  Michael  (Judeo  Rev.  12;)  and  Gabriel  |I.k. 
1  19)  ;  prolaahlr  also  in  the  use  of  several  terms  together, 
in  certain  passages  {e.g. ,  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
ties, powers,  Col.  1  16),  atid  perhaps  in  the  lerm  'elect 
angels '  ( 1  Tim.  5  31  |. 

The  doctrine  of  Yahwes  supremacy  involved  cither 
an  alrsolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  other  super- 
human beings  or  their  subordination  to  him.  To  the 
latter  method  of  accommodation  post-exilic  angelology 

<>■.*<■-.  s..t:,..  sinking  features,    '1  hus    thi  pal        ang<  Is 

of  nations  (clearly  referred  to  in  Dan.  IO1330  12 1. 
probably  also  in  Is.  24»t  ff.  Joel3(4]ti  Pss.  82  58io;  see 
t'lve.  l<ook  of  Psalms^  329  ff.  and  comm.  )  are  merely 
the  ancient  '  gods  of  the  nations' — for  which,  in  this 
connection,  cp  especially  Dt.  4  19  29s;  /  338  t?  —  trans- 
formed to  suit  the  new  doctrine.  Again,  the  1  sons  of 
the  Klohim  ' — formerly  indejjendent  of  Yahwe,  whose 
laws  they  broke  with  impunity  —  now  become  identified 
with  the  angels  (cp  PS,  29  1  with  103m.  and  €Vs  transla- 
tion of  Gen.  6j  [not  L]  Jobl6  etc.,  cp  also  I,k.  20 3ft)  ; 
as  such  they  constitute  his  council  and  do  his  bidding 
(Jobl»2t;  cp  Zech.  In/. ).  Similarly,  the  host  of 
heaven,  w  hich  in  the  later  years  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
favourite  objects  of  worship  (cp,  e.g.,  Zeph.  Is  Jer.  f*3 
Dt.  4 19).  and  therefore  rivals  of  Yahwe,  now  again 
liecome  subject  to  him  and  do  him  homage  (  Neh.  9  6)  ;  he 
is  as  supreme  over  them  as  over  men  (Is.  45 13.  cp40j6)  ; 
he  is  equally  supreme  over  all  gods  {e.g. ,  cp  Ps.  964). 

On  the  oilier  hand,  the  difficulty  with  which  Yahwe  s 

claim  to   universal   worship   against   all   others  was 

6  Sunremacv  wta^{*r)pcl 's  also  reflected  in  the  new 

incomrdete  ,;  ^  loloK-v  Yahwe  s  supremacy  over 
incomplete.    ^  ,^1  or  thc  ,ho5,  of  hc.ivcn/ 

was  won  and  maintained  only  by  force  (Job  25a  cp 
21  33  Is.  24 at  344s;  cp  27 1— for  the  passages  in  Job 
see  Davidson's,  for  those  in  Isaiah.  Cheync  s  Comm  ). 
This  incomplete  assimilation  of  the  'other  gods'  etc. 
to  beings  wholly  subservient  to  Yahwe.  combined  with 
a  growing  dislike  to  attribute  evil  or  disorder  directly 
to  him,  led  lo  the  differentiation  of  angels  as  beneficent 
or  maleficent  (sec  Dkmons.  g  5.  Satan.  §  3)  :  but  the 
OT  nowhere  lays  stress  on  ihc  moral  character  of 
angels,  or  knows  anything  of  their  "fall."  Conse- 
quently, angels  were  divided  itol  into  good  and  had. 
but  into  those  who  worked  w  holly,  and  those  who  worked 
only  partly,  in  obedience  to  God.  This  latter  division 
still  seems  lo  hold  its  own  in  NT  alongside  of  the  former  ; 
and.  for  this  reason,  in  passages  such  as  Runt  8  38 
1  Cor.  I534/.,  the  question  'Arc  the  angels  referred  to 
good  or  bail?'  is  probably  out  of  place  (cp  Evcrling). 

For  several  centuries  after  the  Exile  the  liclief  in 
angels  did  not  gain  equal  prevalence  in  all  circles  :  thus 
6  Schools  never  "'enlions  them  (on  Gen.  1  36  2i  sec 
of  belief  ^'"nl' )  •  ,nc  r,,'L'!,,'.v  Chronicler  diK-s  so  but 
rarely  save  when  quoting  directly  from  his 
sources  —  and  Esther.  Ecclcsiaslicus,  Wisdom,  and 
Maccabees,  arc  marked  more  by  the  absence  than  by 
the  presence  of  such  references ;  *  Angel '  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclus.  4831.  Still  later  the 
differences  become  conspicuous  ;  the  Sadducees  were 
emUM  with  complete  scepticism  (Acts238);  the 
Kssi  nes  (y.f.,8  3 1  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  doctrine  ;  the  popular  Pharisaic  party  and  all 
the  NT  writers  share,  in  general,  the  popular  beliefs. 
Yet  in  John  angels  are  alluded  to  only  in  20  u  1st 
(a  passage  based  on  an  OT  narrative!,  12 39  (a  saying  of 
the  populace),  and  the  intrusive  verse  84;  the  epistles 
contain  no  mention  of  them  (cp  the  comparative 
infrcqucnev  of  references  in  John  to  demons  {if.v.,  %  61. 

Several  features  of  NT  angelology  have  been  alreatlv 
incidentally  discussed  ;  they  arc  common  to  hoth  Jewisli 
7  AnocaJvTjsee  'in<l  Chri»tian  writings.    Scarcely  less 
and  NT       influential  over  the  writers  of  the  NT 
than  the  OT  were  the  apocalypses  thc-ri 
already  extant — especially  Knock    It  is  in  Enoch  w«- 
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first  see  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  the  '  fall "  of  angels. 
The  fall  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  intercourse 
mentioned  in  (Jen.  6*-4.  and  for  an  improper  revelation 
of  'the  secret  things  of  the  world'  (cp  in  NT  Judc  6 
alVt.  1*4).  Through  their  fall  they  become  inferior 
to  men.  who  therefore  judge  them  <  En.  M4-7  cp 
1  Cor  63  Heb  2).  Knoch  should  be  especially  com- 
pared  with  Revelation. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  may  tic  clearly  MM  in  the 
NT  angelophanies,  which  SOt*  111  modelled  on  those  of 
the  early  OT  narratives.— only  that  now.  under  the 
influence  of  lite  later  development,  the  angel  is  quite 
distinct  from  God  ( Acts  10 3/  is  not  an  exception). 
These  angelophanies  at»und  in  the  nativity  anil  re- 
surrection narratives  and  in  Acts  iji98^-4«  10 3-7  ^-u 
I2711  27»il.  but  are  conspicuous  by  their  al>serice  from 
the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ— the  badly  attested 
passage  Lie.  22*3  being  unique,  except  so  far  as  Mt. 
4n  =  Mk.lij  (contrast  Ek.  44/1  niay  be  considered 
parallel. 

Jesus  accepts  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of 
angels,  but  never  (even  in  Mt.  18 10  or  2653)  countc- 

8  Jams  belief  that  they  influence  life  in 

the  present — |ierhaps  in  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  (.Mt.  ISicjo  37-40)  he  directly 
discountenance!  it.  All  he  says  of  them  has  reference 
In  themselves  alone,  or  to  their  relations  to  men  after 
life  Thus,  at  the  second  coming  they  will  accompany 
the  S«>n  of  Man  (Mt.  16»7  and  parallels  ;  Jn.  1  51).  and 
will  then  separate  the  good  fiorn  the  evil  {t.g.,  Mt.  I341  ; 
cp  l.k.  Jflij).  'lliey  do  not  marry  (Ml  22)0,  and 
parallels);  their  knowledge  is  limited  (Mt.  24|6=Mk. 
ID jt) ;  anil  they  rejoice  over  repentant  sinners  ( Ek. 
la  11;  cp  Lk.  128/  .with  which  contrast  Mt.  10  31/..  and 
c;>  earlier,  Job  33a;).  In  particular,  Jesus  breaks  away 
from  the  prevailing  tendency  to  make  angels  the  inter- 
mediaries of  revelation  :  he  himself  liecomcs  the  sole 
revealer  ( Mt.  1 1  vj  Jn.  176  ;  cp  WtsffA,  he  will  him«;lf 
always  be  with  his  disciples  (Mt.  28  m).  and  will  instruct 
them  directly  1  l.k  21  15).  or  through  the  Spirit  whom 
he  sends  (Jn.  15*6  14 1716).  Thus  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  angels  was  doomed  to  give  way  to  the 
Christian  docliines  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  still  survives,  however,  in 
Revelation  (li  17  1  21 9;  cp  also  in  the  contemporary 
Jewish  A  pet.  fltir.  55  3,  'The  angel  Kamid  who  pre- 
sides over  true  visions'):  also  in  ActsllOo^rT  27*3?) 
— yet  here  alongside  of  the  new  belief  (10t3-i6b  I'aul 

9  Paul   a'"**,<')'  snow  s  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of 

Jesus — he  claims  to  receive  his  gos|»-l  direct 
from  him  (Gal.  1  131$  /;  cp  Acts9j-6) — but  still  shares 
(GaLStQ)  the  common  l>elicf  (Acls7$3  Heb.  2j  Jos. 

xv. :»  j  ;  cp  LH.  33 »  (9)  in  the  past  instrumentality 
of  angels  in  revelation,  perhaps  also  in  the  present 
txissihtiity  rif  the  same  (( lal.  1 8 :  cp?4 14).  With  Mm,  too, 
angels  still  play  a  large  part  in  human  life;  his  own 
practice  and  practical  exhortations  are  governed  by 
this  belief  ( 1  Cor  4963  11  »")•  An  emphatic  warning, 
however,  is  uttered  against  a  practice  (which  was 
springing  up  in  some  quarters)  of  worshipping  angels 
(Col  2 18  cp  Rev.  19  mi.  In  the  same  epistle  the 
creation  of  ungels  is  asserted  (1  16) — ■  point  to  which, 
as  might  l>e  expected,  no  reference  had  liecn  made  in 
OT,  where  they  arc  once  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
Ihc  creation  of  the  world.  Job 38 7  (in  Jewish  literature, 
cp  Jub.  2 1  Apoc,  liar.  21*1.  The  question  whether 
I  'aul  associ.iti  d  inge  s  »  Ih  1  .smi<  ill  '  rces  turn  .  on 
the  interpretation  of  rd  aroiX'ta.  tov  kSohov.  Gal.  4 j 
Col.  28™  is.-,-,  on  the  one  hand.  Eightfoot,  in  Av..  on 
the  other,  Everling.  as  cited  below,  and  cp  Kl.KMENTS). 
Such  an  association  would,  at  least,  have  accorded  with 
the  tendency  of  the  time  :  note  the  angels  of  winds, 
sun.  fire,  and  water,  etc.  (Rev.  7i  19 17  14 18  16  cp 
Heb  I7  and  Jn.54.  and,  somewhat  earlier.  Enoch 
CO  it/  61  10).  The  tendency  began  much  earlier;  in 
the  O  f  angels  and  stars  are  closely  associated  (cp  Job 
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3S?  I«  34  4.  and,  in  general,  the  double  meaning 
attaching  to  the  phrase  'host  of  heaven  );  and  the 
transition  from  Ps.  104  4  to  a  fixed  belief  in  elemental 
angels  is  easy.    Sec  f'F.KslA. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  large  ;  all  the  Old  am!  New 
Testament  Theologies  contain  discuskion*  ;  nn  the  OT,  I'iepcn- 
bring  s  /"A/.'/,  dt  fractal  Tut.  itBS(fcT, 

10.  Literature.  New  York,  93)  and  Smemrin  A T RrL-gtuA. 

C<»3)  arc  specially  helpful.    The  chief  mono- 
'    graphs  for  the  OT  aie  by  Renters  ('  Ue  Mal'acb  V'ahwc  '  and 
Hct  ontsiaan  en  de  ontwikkcling  drr  Angelologic  ondcr  Israel' 
Th.Tt  367-415  [ >5 1.  1<>  34  *9  >'3  '4t  Vmi  f«r  the  Pauline 
,    IXoctrine,   by   kserling   (/';<■   I'auliuiukt   AnglUtgi*  unit 
DfitnoHi>!t>£ir  ['S3]).    On  the  vocabulary  of  the  subject  see  M. 
Schwab,    I'tvabuhtirf  df  I '  an^fisiogit   tfaftjt   man**,  rid 
k/fvcm.t  (Paris.  '97).    The  quollon  of  foreign  influence  is  dis- 
cussed by  Kntiut  (t  'thrr  d.jnj.  A  HfiMogit  u.  />.m,K,>/,fir  in 
1    ihrtr  AMAngigieit  vem  t'*t mmui) ;  for  further  literature  on 
this  point  see  ('Ik.  Ol't  3S1.    See  further  the  valuable  discus- 
sions of  Montefinie  (//lAA  Ltd.  viii.,  esp.  p.  4J9  ff\  and  the)  ne 
(('/V  373.3:17,  334-337),  arid  cp  I.ucken,  M 'itkael ('98). 

G.  B.  C. 

ANGLE  (Is.  198  Hab.  1  15).    Sec  Hook.  3.  Fish,  g  3. 

ANIAM  (Dy*3J<,  surely  not  '  mourning  of  the  people' 
[Ges. ],  but  miswrilten  [see  (3BJ  for  cf'n.  see  El.tAM  ; 
differently  Gray.  Hf'X  44  n.  I,  who  would  omit  .,  and 
derive  from  CJfi;  AAlAAClW  [BJ  ANIAM  [A],  CN.  [LJ)i 
in  genealogy  of  Manassmi  ( t  Ch.  7  i9t).       T.  K.  C. 

ANIM  (D'3y.  AICAM  [B].  ANCIAs  [A].  -,B  |L)). 
Josh  15  v*',  a  hill  town  of  Jud.ih,  mentioned  after 
Eshtcmoa  (a  name  equally  distorted  in  t9"i  Perhaps 
the  modern  el-(ihuwcin,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
cl-Khalil  (  Hebron)  between  es-ScnuV  and  Tell  'Arad. 

ANISE  ( anhBon  [Ti.  WII],  Mt.23J3T)or  Dlt.t.(RV 
mg. )  is  the  plant  AnetHum  gruvtuUmM.*  The  correct 
rendering  is  'dill,'*  and  the  plant  is  distinct  from 
I'impmslla  Annum,  which  is  the  modem  '  anise. '  The 
biblical  plant  is  descrilied  (Klllckiger  and  Hanbury's 
i'harmniozTjf-hia  11  337  /. ).  as  'an  erect,  glaucous 
annual  plant,  with  finely  striated  stems,  usually  one  foot 
to  one  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  pinnate  leaves  with 
setaceous  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  Southern  Russia, 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  is  found  as  a  corn- 
field weed  in  many  other  countries,  and  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens.'* 

It  is  mentioned  in  Mt.  2323.  along  with  mint 
ami  cummin. '  as  l«eing  subjected  by  the  scrilies  and 
Pharisees  to  tithe.  This  practice  accords  with  the 
general  principle  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mtshnic  tract  on  'tithes'  ('Whatsoever  is  food,  and  is 
private  possession,  and  has  its  increase  out  of  the  earth, 
1-.  subject  !'i  tithe'  .1  rule  bised  on  Ihc  precept  ol 
Dent,  14  tt,  '  Thou  shall  surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of 
thy  seed,  that  which  cometh  forth  of  the  field  year  by 
year  ),  and  the  liability  of  dill  in  particular  to  tifhc  is, 
in  the  Talmud,  sriccially  mentioned  (see  the  references 
in  Celsius.  Hierobol.  1  497).  N.  H. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

ANKLETS  and  ANKLE  -  CHAINS.  These  have 
ever  been  favourite  ornaments  among  ( )ricntals.»  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  specimens  are  some  in  gold  and 
silver  which  have  lieen  found  in  hgypt,  where  they 
ap]>ear  to  have  been  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  chains  obliged  the  wearers  to  take  short  and 
tripping  steps.     To  enhance  the  effect,  bells  were  (at 

1  The  Syriac  ami  the  Arabic  versions  cot  redly  render  by  the 
word  xh;hht!t<\.  ih;Hlt  a  name  f.,r  this  plant  which  i»  probably 
denied  from  Persian  (see  Low,  373k 

'*  This,  though  supplanted  by  "anise'  in  all  the  English 
versions  from  Wyclif  onwards,  is  the  word  used  in  the  A.S. 
version,  '  mynlan  and  -Hit  and  •  ymmyn.' 

*  Virgil  gives  it  a  place  in  the  fluwer-garrien  (ACc/.  '-4Mb  and 
Pliny  inthe  vei»eiable-garden  (//A  xix.  s  52).  Cp  the  t  .reek  relT. 
in  I.iddell  and  S<  ott. 

*  In  the  parallel  pavsage  in  l.k.  (11  41)  dill  is  not  mentioned— 
'mint  and  rue  anil  every  herb  (•»  AaiawrV 

»  t  p  Ar.  Wi,rA  and  Gk.  ^rpic^Jpior  and  HptsTSfAfa,  the 
latter  of  which  is  •'■  rendering  of  the  lleh.  C3«(in  the  plur. 
or  dual) 'breeches.' 
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anv  rate,  in  later  times)  attached  to  the  chain — a  practice 
which  is  alluded  to  in  terms  of  disapproval  in  the  Koran 
[Sur.  24  u).    Ornaments  of  this  nature  are  referred  to 

in  Is.3iB. 

They  are  here  called  CO?f,l  RV  'anklets.'  AV  '  tinkling  orna- 
menu'  (e5  i'.j  »a  i«  in  \  a  wotil  from  which  comes  the  denominative 
ver!>  in  r:  16  (njespn  C."VSV.3  'they  make  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet,"  »  mjbirirai).  Similar  is  rrj-s;  Is.  3  ao».  RV  'ankle 
chains'  AV  '  ornament*  of  the  legs,'  45  uncertain  (cp  Targ. 
K'^-T  Tf)  \  cp  r*^i->K.  N^u,  31  5°.  RV  atal>ove,  AV  'chains/  *3V 
jjAiiwv.  In  «pit>:  of  iii  apparently  obvious  connection  with 
'  to  walk,'  XtXSt  i*  applied  alto  to  ornamenu  worn  on  the  arm*  : 
see  Kraci  <  i; t,  5. 

ANNA  (anna  [BKA]).  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Hannah. 

t    W  ife  of  Tobit  (  l  ob.  1 9  f. ). 

2.  Daughter  of  Phanucl.  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lie. 
2  j6-jE,.  Like  Simeon,  she  represents  the  class  of 
those  who  '  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,"  and. 
like-  him.  she  is  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Being  constantly  in  the  temple,  and  prepared  for  the 
houour  by  f  ilings  and  prayers,  she  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  child  Jesus  and  his  parents,  when,  like 
Simeon,  she  hurst  into  a  prophetic  song  of  praise. 
She  is  also,  it  would  seem,  a  prototype  of  the 
•widows  indeed'  (see  Widow  >  of  the  early  Christian 
community  { 1  Tim.  559) :  hence  the  particularity  with 
which  the  circumstances  of  her  w  idowhood  are  described. 

The  name  Anna  or  Anne  became  common  among  Christians 
from  the  tradition  that  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  mj 
called. 

ANNAAS  (canaac  [A]),  i  Esd.  5 23  AV  =  Ezra  2  35 
Sen  a  ah. 

ANNAS  (&NN&C  [A]),  ilisd.9  3,  RV  [Heb.  pn, 

§  5o]  =  Ez.  10  31  Hakim. 

ANNAS  and  CAIAPHAS  i'annac  [Ti.  \VH] :  kai- 
A«pAC  [Tl  WH||.  In  6a.i>.  cjuirimus,  who  on  the  de- 
position of  Archclaus  liecamc  governor  of  Syria,  followed 
the  custom  of  the  Hcrodian  family  and  appointed  a  new 
high  priest.  His  choice  fell  on  a  certain  Ananos|so  in 
Jn  i-phus'i  or  Ann  1  -  -.  in  N  I  I  s  >n  •  -1  BetM  1  1 09  ZfM) 
who  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the  change  of 
government  in  II  ,\,  11  Valerius  (iratus.  who  succeeded 
CJuiriuius,  gave  the  post  in  succession  to  three  men.  none 
of  w  hom,  however,  held  it  for  more  than  a  year,  The 
second  of  the  three  was  a  son  of  Annas,  called 
Kleazar  by  Josephus  i.-lnf.  xviii.  2a)-  At  last,  in  18  A.D., 
Valerius  found  in  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas,  one  who  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  office  till  36  A.D.  Then 
Vitellius  135-39  A.o. )  once  mom,  in  36  and  37, 
appointed,  one  after  the  other,  two  sons  of  Annas 
named  Jonathan  and  Theophilus  (.4*/.  xviii.  4j5j). 
Jonathan  still  held  a  prominent  position  in  50-52  \HJ 
ii.  12  s/).  a  point  of  which  we  have  good  proof  in  the 
fact  that  Felix  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  (/<Vii.  13  3 
Ant.  xx.  85).  As  in  Acts  46.  Annas.  Caiaphas.  Jonathas 
(so  I);  the  other  MSS  have  Joannes.  EV  John),  and 
Al.r.XANDKR  are  assigned  high-priestly  rank,  and  the  first 
three  can  lie  identified  from  Josephus,  Jonathan  being  a 
son.  and  CAIAPHAS.  according  to  In.  IS  13.  a  son-in-law, 
of  Annas,  we  seem  to  have  good  reason  for  conjecturing 
Alexander  to  be  the  Gracised  name  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Annas. 

Caiaphas.  then,  was  the  acting  high  priest  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  His  long  term  of  office  shows 
that  in  his  relations  with  the  Romans  he  must  have 
been  Obmmtoui  and  adroit  MIc  and  Ek.  do  not 
mention  him  in  their  account  of  the  passion  ;  but  in 
Jn  11  49  I813  /  3428  and  ML  26357.  we  read  that  he 
presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Synedrium  ;  he 
therefore  it  was  who  rent  his  clothes.    According  to 

I  Cp  T3?  a  fetter  (7)  in  Pr.  7j»,  the  pr.  name  rrj;jr  (see 
ACtfSAH)  and  the  Ar.  'itat,  a  chain  connecting  the  head  and 
forefoot  of  a  camel— the  usual  method  of  hobbling  the  animal. 
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I  Jn.  11  49-5*.  he  became  also  an  involuntary  prophet  as  to 
I  what  the  death  of  Jesus  meant. 1    Willi  regard  to  his 

character  in  general,  the  accounts  accessible  to  us  give 

no  details. 

The  most  important  personality  in  the  group  would 
appear  to  have  been  old  Annas.  'l"his  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  fact  that  four  of  his  sons 3 
and  a  son-in-law  successively  held  the  high-  priestly 
office — whether  we  assume  that  Annas  expressly  wrought 
for  this  end,  or  whether  it  was  simply  because  those  in 
power  sought  by  this  means  to  win  him  over  to  them- 
selves. Only  on  the  assumption  that  he  was.  in  tnith. 
the  real  manager  of  affairs,  can  we  account  for  it  that, 
according  to  Jn.  1813-14.  he  gave  a  private  hearing  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  as  also  that  Ek.  (Ek  3  a)  names  him 
as  colleague  with  Caiaphas.  and  (Acts4  6|  enumerates 
him  in  the  first  place,  along  with  Caiaphas  and  two 
of  his  high-priestly  sons,  as  holding  high-priestly  rank. 
Other  instances,  however,  of  a  similar  co-ordination  of 
past  high  priests  are  not  unknown  ;  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  (IV  ii.  12s/  ).  of 
Ananias  son  of  Nedcbaios  (Ant.  xx.92-9;  see  Ananias, 
9  K  and  of  the  younger  Ananos  and  Jesus  son  of  ( jamahel. 
both  of  whom  were  high  priests  for  some  time  during 
the  years  62-65,  and  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  their 
hands  during  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish  wars. 

The  Annas  (Ananos)  just  mentioned,  son  of  Annas, 
appointed  in  62  A.D.  by  Agrippa  Ii.,  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  follow  ing  on  the  death  of  Fcstus  to  procure 
the  death  of  his  enemies  by  tumultuary  sentence.  Among 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny  was.  it  would  seem,  James, 
die  brother  of  the  Ix5rd.  The  passage  relating  to  it  in 
Josephus  |2"9'l.  however,  may  perhaps  be  a  Christian 
interpolatiiin  (see  Jamks.  §  3.  end).  In  any  case,  the 
king  himself,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  pro- 
curator, put  an  end  to  Annas's  reign  of  terror  by 
demising  him  from  the  high-pnesthood  after  a  tenure  of 
three  months.  H.  v.  s. 

ANNIB,  (anncic  [B]).  i  Esd.  5 16  RV,  RVmg. 
Annias.  AV  Ananias  {./.v.,  i). 

ANNTJUS  (anncvynon  [A],  om.  BL},  1  Esd.  848.  a 
name  not  in  Ezra  8  19— in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i. 
§  2.  ii.  §  15  ( 1 )  tf)— supposed  by  some  to  lie  a  corruption 
of  •  with  him  '  (MINI  in  Ezra,  which  may  itself  be  a  mis- 
read sign  of  the  accusative  (so  ©h*L). 

ANOINTING.  In  the  OT  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms, 
frequently  occurring,  are  translated  in  EV  by  '  anoint.' 

_  while  a  third  |-,sji  is  incorrectly  so  under  - 

1.  lenne.  stoo(,  jn  ,>s  26  by  Targ.  and"  Synt.  and 

also  by  Ewald  (cp  We.  Heid.^  n8|.  (a)  313  C«c| 
is  aluuys  {lit.  2s4o  Ruth  33  3  S.12x>14j  aCh.  2ms 
Ezek.  I09  Dan.  IO3  Mic.  61s)  used  of  the  application  of 
unguents  to  the  human  body  as  a  matter  of  toilet,  and 
hence  Fx.  30  ?a  means  that  the  holy  anointing  oil 
sh:ill  not  lie  used  for  ordinary  toilet  purposes.  {f\  nrs 
(m.hAafi)  and  its  derivatives.3  In  this  case  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  primary  physical,  and  a  secondary 
t  and  metaphorical  use.  In  its  physical  sense  nsb  is  used 
(1)  rarely,  protably  with  the  retention  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root,  of  rubbing  an  unguent  or  other 
substance  on  an  object, — e.g. ,  oil  on  shields  (  Is.  21  5 

1  It  ha*  Itcen  sucge-ted  that  the  reference  to  his  prophesying 
may  have  arisen  out  "f  a  popular  etymology  of  Caiaphas  cp  Ar. 
*J'»/=  soothsayer  ('<iui  movit  vestigia  et  indicia  rcrum,  physio- 
gnonms,'  Frevt.) ;  cp  Nestle.  ZH'Th.  W  149,311.!  sec  Dalm.  Cram. 
la?,  n.  4.  bias*  thinks  that  Nestle  has  upset  the  etymology 
from  KDT  'stone'  and  *C'S  'oppression,'  by  showing  that  the 
name  in  Aramaic  is  written  with  p,  not  «. 

2  The  fourth,  Manillas,  was  appointed  to  the  office  for  a 
short  lime,  between  41  and  44.  by  Agrippa;  perhaps  Annas  did 
not  live  to  see  this,  and  certainly  he  did  not  survive  to  »ee  the 
priesthood  held  by  his  fifth  son,  Ananos  II.  (in  6a  A.D.). 

J  On  these,  as  well  as  on  several  matters  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  Weinel's  study  1  rtfS  ur<d  seine  Dei-irate" 
(ZA  DC  IS  ..33  |  08I)  ihould  be  consulted.  Unfortunately,  it 
appeared  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
article. 
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aS.  lat),  paint  on  a  ceiling,  Jcr.  22m  (here  translated 
in  KV  by  '  painted  ' |. — and  protiably  we  should  interpret 
the  word  similarly  in  the  recurring  phrase  !c.^r. .  in  Ex. 
29  jI  'wafers  unleavened  anointed  with  oil"  ;  (a)  of  the 
application  of  unguents  to  persons  or  things  <;.<  a  religious 
ri  e ;  f<>t  details  see  below  (§  3  but  observe  that, 
with  the  possible1  exception  of  Am. 66,  psra  is  neitr 
used  in  like  sense  of  --3.  In  its  metaphorical  sense 
ncC  >s  used  of  the  divine  appointment  or  selection  of  a 
man  for  a  pit  titular  purpose — vir. ,  for  the  kingship 
(iS  10i  15t?  aS.  127  a  K.  9j6u  IV  457|8]  B9ao[n] 
aCh.  22;  i  cp  below,  §  5).  For  the  relation  of  live  term 
rvtrz  to  the  usages  under  discussion  see  MESSIAH,  %  I, 
•Anoint'  in  IV  92  io(  it)  corresponds  to  Ucb.  >*•;."-'  in 
IV  235  it  corresponds  to  jri ;  '  anointing'  in  the  prob- 
ably corrupt  passage  Is.  10  37  corresponds  to  rrp 
om.  1  and  'anointed  ones'  in  Zech.  4 14  (AV  ;  but  KV 
•  sons  of  01] '  ;  <|"**Q  eiol  rijs  xiornroj)  to  trts'n  'a. 

In  NT  the  EV  also  confuses  two  sharply  distinguished 
terms,  xpi**-  which  in  the  LXX.  as  in  classical  Greek, 
may  l>c  used  in  a  physical  sense,  is  in  the  NT  used  ex- 
cluuveiy  tLk.4i8  [cp  Is.  til  1]  Acts  4  a;  IO3B  a  Cor.  lai) 
of  tjod  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  for  we  can  hardly 
rcgaid  the  quotation  from  IN.  457 [S]  in  Heb.  1  g  as  an 
exception.  The  derivatives  xpiaixa.  ( t  Jn.  2aoa7)  and 
XfHOTbs  are  used  similarly  ;  but  the  compounds  iyxplu 
(Rev.3iB  also  lob.  68  [9)  11  6)  and  iwixpiu  IJn.96ii) 
retain  the  original  physical  sense. 

Thus  the  NT  use  of  \P'U  resembles  1he  meta- 
phorical use  of  rrpc-  The  other  NT  term,  a\ti<pu,  is 
<j/j«siy«  used  of  the  application  of  unguents  to  the  lxxly, 
whether  |  like  the  Heb.  5*3  which  it  frequently  represents, 
e.g.,  Ruth  3. 1  Micah6ij.  cp  also  2K.I1  ••**•)  for 
toilet  purposes  (Mt.  017  I.k.  ~3346  Jn.  11a).  or  medicin- 
ally (  Mlctln  Ja.  5  m).  or  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  dead  (Mk.  16t  cp  Jn.  12,7).* 

Ffom  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  terms,  it  will 
be  clear  that  '  anointing '  was  practised  by  the 
Hebrews  both  for  secular  and  for  sacred 
purposes.  The  unguent  used  was  olive  oil, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  aromatic  spices  ;  for 
details  see  OIL.  Anointing  formed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  many  other  peoples  (cp.  e.g.,  PL  //A' xui.  1-6), 
a  regular  part  of  a  full  toilet,  being  in  particular 
associated  with  washing  (Ruth  3 3  Ew.-k.16g  Sus.  17)  ; 
the  omission  of  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  the 
resumption  of  the  practice  a  sign  that  mourning  was 
overlaS  14a  Dan.  Mifcp  Mt.617]  a  S.  12*>  Judith  IO3 
cp  Is,  t51  3  Eccl.  93 1  ;  and  hence  '  to  anoint '  is  a  suitable 
figure  for  'to  make  glad'  (IV  23s  cp  45;[3]).  The 
bead  and  face  appear  to  have  been  most  usually  anointed 
(IV  104.5  |udithl6io  Mt.6r;  Lk.7,8  cp  «V23S  141  S 
Ecctes.  98.1,  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  to  have  been  a 
Special  luxury  (Lk.  7<6  Jn.  12  j).  The  medicinal  use  of 
unguents  is  referred  to  not  only  in  Ja.614  Mk.  613. 
but  also  in  Is.  16  Lie  10  34.  On  anointing  the  dead 
sec  Embalming. 

leaving  the  significance  of  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite  to  a  nnal  section,  we  will  here  simply  classify  the 
3  Relitrious    P^*"11*  or  objects   which   were  so 
rite:  anointing  "J™"?1 ;  a"d  first  ,he  P™8'  <"> 
of  oersons      Tht      s~    ,n  the  OT'  esl>ecially  in 
*^  the  earlier  writings,  there  arc  numerous 

references  to  the  anointing  of  kings  (cp.  e.g..  1  S.  1631a 

>  Possible,  but  hardly  probable  (rp  (".r^-flu..  s.v.  nrhlX  The 
feast  described  in  the  context  is  sacrificial  :  *ee  v.  4  anil  cp 
WKS  Kr!.  Srm.^i  34J.  158,  430  n.  4,  and  note  that  the  word 
u«.d  in  v.  6  for  bowl  (prrrs)  '»  S1MIHMI*  exclusively  used  in 
connection  with  sacrifice  :  cp  Driver  (a<f  foe\  who,  however, 
laVes  the  passage  as  a  description  of  effeminate  luxury. 

*  Tbe  text,  howevrr,  is  very  questionable.  Many  {e.g.  Cheyne, 
FiaJmi  I'1,  Baethgen),  following  ©iuIart  Sym.  Jcr.,  point  TBI 
instead  of  'rf>2,  and  translate  'my  old  age'  or  •'my  wasting 
utiength '  instead  01  'I  am  anointed-'  In  /'tatmi't  Che. 
read.  n'X5  =  ril«'^C. 

»  In  Mk.  ltd  '  anoint '  is  tiwpffm  (»<e  MYRRH,  a). 
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9 16  a  K.  23  v  Ecclus.  46 13),  and  so  frequently  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  to  whom  the  term  'Messiah  of  Yahwe' 
belonged  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  days 
of  the  monarchy  and  even  later  (Lam.  4  an);  for  the 
anointing  of  a  .S>r/<j«  king  (by  a  Hebrew  prophet)  see 
I  K.Llis.  and  cp  ihe  general  reference  in  Judg.  98  tj. 
and  Am.  7Vi*.  376  '  Maiiahbi(r)ia,  king  of  Egypt,  .  .  . 
established  my  father  .  .  .  over  the  kingdom,  and 
poured  oil  on  his  head.'  (^1  J'he  prophet.  How  far  it 
was  usual  to  anoint  a  prophet  we  cannot  sav  ;  but  we 
have  one  allusion  (in  a  narrative  of  the  9f.l1  or  8lh 
cent.)  to  such  an  anointing  which  cannot  lie  reasonably 
explained  away  ;  if  '  anoint '  in  1  K.  IWijA  16,7  be  literal, 
it  would  lie  unnatural  to  consider  it  in  z:  ibi  (as  in 
Is.  61 1)  metaphorical  ;  cp  Ecclus.  488.  («-)  The  priest. 
References  to  the  anointing  of  priests,  as  part  of  the 
rile  of  consecration,  are  numerous  in  I*.  VVe  have  to 
distinguish,  however,  between  those  |»assagcs  which  refer 
to  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest  (Aaron)  alone,  and 
those  which  refer  to  the  anointing  of  the  priests  in  general 
|for  the  former  cp  Ex.  2i»;  Ia-v.  811  6iufn].  and,  outside 
1\  IV  133  a  Ecclus.  45 15;  for  the  latter.  Ex.  30  j» 
40 13-15).  It  seems  probable  that  passages  of  the 
latter  class  are  secondary  (cp  We.  CH  141/*  ;  Di.  on 
Lev.  Sto-ia;  Nowack,  Arch.  2  im).  In  tins  case  the 
anointing  of  the  high  priest  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  an  earlier  custom  than  that  of  anointing  all 
priests.  This  would  account  for  the  origin  of  the  term 
mllan  plan,  "the  anointed  priest'  applied  to  the  high 
priest  (Lev.  43516  6aa|is];  cp  Nu.  35  aj  Lev.  21 101a 
a  Mace.  1 10.  and  perhaps  Dan.  9  35 /  ).  and  for  its  subse- 
quent disappearance  when  all  priests  were  anointed  lep 
enren  mnXI  Nu.  83).  We  may  infer  from  Zech.  4  14  that 
the  custom  of  anointing  the  high  priest  was  at  least  as 
ancient  ns  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  but  we  have 
no  earlier  evidence.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  contrast 
between  a  priest  and  •  Yahwe's  anointed  (iS. 2.15— a 
Deuterononiic  passage),  and  the  different  terms  in 
which  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch.  29aa)  and  the  earlier 
historian  (1  K.235)  refer  to  Zadok's  appointment,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Cp  further  (for  some  differences  of 
tiene)  Itaudissin.  Die  Heuh.  ties  AT  PrieiteitAuuu  35/. 
48/  jjo  353. 

Lifeless  objects  also  were  anointed,    (a)  Gen.  28 18 
31  13  35 14  are,  as  far  as  OT  is  concerned,  isolated 
.  .     .       references  to  the  anointing  of  sc.crtd pilUirt 

.  .  .  (see  Massebah)  ;  but  the  custom  was  wcll- 
^  *  known  in  antiquity  lep  Di.  on  (Jen.  28iB; 
WKS  Rel.  Sem.M  833).  1»  The  laternade  and  its 
appurtenances.  1*  contains  directions  or  statements 
about  anointing  1  the  tent  of  meeting  '  and  all  its  furniture 
(which  is  mentioned  in  detail,  E.x.  30a*  I,  or  'the 
tabernacle  and  all  that  Ls  therein'  (Ex.  4O9  I>ev.  810 
Nu.  7t),  as  part  of  the  rile  of  consecration.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  the  anointing  of  the  altar  (Nu. 
7 1084  88).  In  Dan.  9m  Me  find  an  allusion  to  ihe 
anointing  of  "the  most  holy'  I  probably  —  the  altar  I  in 
the  reconsecration  after  the  pollution  of  die  temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

NT  Contains  no  reference  to  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite,  unless,  indeed,  we  ought  to  infer  from  Mk.  613 
Ja.  5  14  that  magical  —  and  so  far  religious — -pro- 
perties were  attributed  to  the  oil  used  in  anointing 
the  sick  (as  distinct  from  the  wounded.  Lk.  IO34); 
but  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  A.  15.  it  had 
come  to  form  part  of  Ihe  ceremony  of  baptism.  See 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  <y  Chriit.  A»/i/.,  s.i-v. 
'  Chrism,'  '  Unction ' ;  Mayor's  Comm.  on  James 
(on  514). 

Anointing  occurs  repeatedly  as  a  metaphorical  term 

to  express  a  religious  idea.    As  we  have  seen  ( 1 )  the 

r  m  ♦  ti  Heb.  term  (hfc)  is  sometimes  an1  the 
0.  meiapnors.  NT  |erm  aUays  uswJ  me(i|. 

phorically  with  God  as  subject.     The  metaphor  may 
halt  originated  in,  as  it  was  certainly  subsequently 
,  used  to  express,  the  idea  of  God  pouring  out  his  spirit 
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on  a  man  (or  people)  for  a  particular  purpose — ,  on 
Saul  lo  smite  the  Amalckitcs  ( t  S.  IS  17),  00  Jehu  to 
smite  the  house  of  Ahab  (  2  K.  <J6  f. ),  on  '  the  Servant ' 
'  to  preach  good  tidings '  (Is  >51 1).  Thus,  after  Yahwe 
has  anointed  Saul  1 1  S  10  it.  the  spirit  of  Yahwe  comes 
mightily  upon  him  (v.  6).  cp  1  S.  16ij;  and  the  con- 
nection l>et\vccn  the  out|»uring  of  the  spirit  and 
anointing  is  clear  in  Is.  61  t  1 l-k.  4  16)  2  Cor.  1  it,  and 
especially  in  AetslOjB.  Similarly,  'the  anointing  from 
the  holy  one'  (iJn.2so»7)  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  teaches  those  that  receive  it  con- 
cerning all  things.  Hence,  the  term  •anointed'  could 
suitably  be  applied  to  Israel  as  a  people — <•.{'. .  Hab.  3tj  ; 
see  further  Messiah.  §  3.  In  Ps.  Ahj  89».  the 
whole  phrase  "to  anoint  with  oil'  is  used  with  (jod  as 
subject  ;  in  these  cases  either  the  whole  phrase  is  a 
metaphor,  or  masalf  has  acquired  a  quasi-causative 
sense. 

On  the  relation  of  the  various  terms  and  customs 

to  one  another  there  have  liecn  different  views,  some 

„  of  which  must  lie  briefly  referred  to. 

6.  Primitive  ,       „      .        "...  ... 

significance  Some  •  Kamphausen  in  the  article 
significance.  , s.(lu.  ■  „,,,,,  fi ,  dcrivc  lbe 

from  the  toilet  use.  Seeing  in  the  rite  of  anointing 
Ixith  the  means  of  setting  apart  lo  God  some  person  or 
thing  as  clean  and  sweet-smelling,  and  also  the  symbol 
of  such  a  condition.  But  ( 1 1  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sharp  distinction  of  terms  relative  to 
the  two  uses  (cp  §  1 )  be  not  against  this  view  ;  (3) 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  in- 
terpreted the  rite  in  this  way,  unless  we  so  regard  the 
custom  of  mixing  sweet -smelling  sulistanccs  in  the 
anointing  oil— a  custom  which  cannot  lie  traced  liefore 
P;  and  (3)  the  metaphorical  use  cannot  lie  satisfactorily 
explained  in  this  way.  Reasons  have  lieeri  given  in  the 
preceding  section  for  thinking  that  the  religious  rite  of 
anointing  men  was  at  any  rate  understood  at  an  early 
period  to  symbolise  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  S|iirit  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  symbolism  is  not  original, 
even  in  the  case  of  |iersons.  It  certainly  does  not 
explain  the  anointing  of  things— particularly  the  pillar 
at  Bethel.  This  custom  Robertson  Smith  (AW.  .>>«.<*> 
»33  379^.  especially  313  /,  cp  SACK  I  PICK)  seeks 
to  explain  as  a  sacrifice,  the  oil  being  a  substitute 
for  the  animal  fat  which  was  smeared  (smearing,  it  is 
to  lie  rcmemljered.  Iieing  the  original  sense  of  rtro) 
by  the  Aratrs  on  similar  pillars,  and  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  many  other  forms  of  sacrifice.  Fat  Iieing, 
according  to  ancient  thought,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  life,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  food  of  the  gods 
(hence  the  anointing  of  the  pillar  ),  and  also  fur  imparling 
living  virtue  to  the  ]>ersons  to  whom  it  might  lx-  applied 
(hence  the  anointing  of  things  or  other  persons).  In 
this  case  the  view  that  anointing  symbolised  the  impart- 
ing of  the  divine  spirit,  is  a  refinement  of  the  idea  in 
which  the  custom  may  be  presumed  to  have  originated 
(cp  Covknant,  <S  5  end).  The  anointing  of  the  temple 
and  sacred  furniture  will  then  be  a  survival  similar  lo 
that  of  sprinkling  ihem  with  blood.  G.  H.  G. 

ANOS  (anojc  I  HA  ;  otn.  I,]),  1  Esd.  934.  apparently 
VANIAH  of  LzralUjo. 

ANT ( rf?0J.'  ANYPMM? [RXA] ;  formica.  Pr. 6630 ,5+). 

1  Name  and  t-','issical  often  refer   to  the 

j.    .  industry,   forethought,   ami  ingenuity 

of  the  ant,  and  especially  to  its  habit 
>  Tb*  etymology  of  (bis  word  is  very  doubtful.  Il  has  been 
pio|>osed  to  derive  il  (■)  font  a  linubrful  Heli.  verb  (cp  **ie) 
10  till,"  referring  rithcr  to  the  shape  of  the  ant's  body  (^'in- 
sei  1 '),  or  to  its  habit  of  cutting  seeds  from  the  rnrn-ears.  or  to  the 
incision  it  is  supposed  to  make  in  the  sr<*ds  themselves  10  prevent 
their  sprouting  (though  this  last  was  hardly  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews);  (.>)  from  Ar.  Mjimata  'to  creep'  or  'to  nso-nd  by 
creeping' ;  ( %)  from  a  supposed  root  akin  to  Heb.  rjuj,  '  to  make  a 
-dight  sound'.  The  connection  with  Ar.  nama?*  is  certain; 
but  possibly  the  meaning  of  the  serh  may  lie  deri'cd  from  the 
■M  A  kindred  word  is  Ar.  ttmmttl.  '  finger  tip '  (I  jg.  I  VArrj. 
>■).  The  Svt.  equivalent  is  iulm amJ (  keen-scented  ;  Ar. 
has  the  same  word  as  Heh.-  nami.t. 
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of  storing  grain  -seeds  beneath  the  ground  in  time 
of  harvest. 1 

Thus  .than  tells  lis  that  so  great  is  the  industry  of  arils  that, 
when  there  is  moonlight,  they  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  notices)  how  carefully  their  wosk  was  organised  ;  they 
were  dcscn*.cd  as  marching  like  an  army,  the  oldest  acting 
as  generals;  when  they  reached  the  cornfield,  the  older  ants 
ascended  the  stalks  and  threw  down  the  grains  to  the  others, 
who  stood  around  the  foot.  Each  took  its  part  in  carrying 
away  the  food  to  their  subterranean  homes,  which  were  care- 
fulls-  constructed  with  several  chamt*rs,  and  protected  above  by 
walls  of  eanh  to  keep  out  the  ruin.  The  seeds  were  divided 
into  two,  vjmelime-  into  four,  segments,  and  in  other  cas«-s 
peeled,  to  prevent  their  sprouting  ;  if  wetted  by  rain,  they  were 
brought  out  and  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  The  ant  showed 
a  weather-knowledge  far  surpassing  man's.  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  »-oA.r.«i>»  (Y>r.  and  is  so  classed  by  Aristotle  along  with  the 
crane  and  the  Isce. 

The  HUM  observations  are  repeated  in  later  times  by 
Arabic  and  Jewish  writers. 

The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  associated  the  ant  with 
Solomon:  the  ?;th  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  styled  "the  ant,' 
because  it  mentions  that  Solomon,  on  bis  march,  once  entered 
'the  valley  of  ants,'  whereupon  an  ant  sa  d,  'O  ants,  enter 
into  your  habitations,  lest  Solomon  and  his  army  tread  you 
underfoot  ami  perceive  it  not.'  It  was  a  custom  w  ith  the  Arabs, 
■m  I  toe  hart,  to  place  an  ant  in  the  hand  of  a  new-liom  child, 
with  a  prayer  that  1m  might  gruw  up  wise  ansl  vigaciouv 

The  only  two  passages  in  the  UT  which  mention  the 
ant  obviously  refer  to  some  sixties  of  Harvesting  Ant 
— probably  either  to  AfMunitgiijtcr  (for- 
merly called  A  tin  I  biirbtira,  or  to  A. 
strut  tor,  or  to  Phtidole  megacefhaia,  which  are  to  this 
day  found  in  Syria,  and.  indeed,  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Numerous  other  species  of  ant  have  been  described  in 
Palestine  ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  resemble  in  their  habits 
the  ants  of  tempe  rate  and  colder  climates,  and  do  not  lay  up  any 
store  of  provisions  against  the  winter  :  it  is  possible  that,  like 
the  latter,  they  p»»s  tne  cf,\^  season  in  a  torpor  or  winter  sleep. 

The   harvesting    ants    all    lielong    to   the  genus 
Apha-riogastcr,  or  arc  closely  allied  to  it.     Their  habits 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients  ami 
to  m.-di.Tval  writers.     These  observers. 

generalising  on  insufficient  data,  as- 
sumed that  all  ants  stored  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption. When,  however,  the  centre  of  learning 
shifting  farther  N.  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  leaders  of  science  were  found  in  central  and  northern 
Kuri>]ie.  the  position  of  things  was  reversed. 

Naturalists,  noticing  that  the  ants  whose  habits 
they  observed  did  not  store  grain  and  seeds,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  ants  did,  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers  by  pointing 
out  that  they  had  probably  mistaken  for  seeds  the 
pup.-*  which,  whi  n  anything  disturbs  the  ants'  nest,  are 
at  once  seiccd  and  twrne  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  accordingly,  until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  was  that  ants  never  lay  up  stores  of  food. 

The  investigations  of  Moggridgc  and  Lespcs.  how- 
ever, showed  that,  although  this  opinion  is  probably 
correct  as  far  as  ants  in  more  northern  climates  arc 
concerned,  many  of  the  ants  in  the  countries  Ixirdcring  on 
the  Mediterranean  store  up  seeds  collected  from  dim-rent 
plants.  Not  only  do  they  collect  seeds  that  have  fallen, 
but  they  also  frequently  tear  the  fruit  or  seed-jKid  off  the 
plants  anil  licar  them  to  the  Jormicarium  or  nest. 
They  will,  moreover,  travel  considerable  distances  to 
obtain  their  food,  marching  in  two  nearly  continuous 
parallel  lines,  the  length  of  tin-  column  yimetinies 
measuring  24  yards  or  more.  The  two  lines  are  moving 
in  contrary  directions — the  one  toiling  laden  with  spoils 
towards  the  nest,  the  other  hurrying  Uick  with  empty 
mouths  to  the  harvest  ground. 

The  nests  both  of  A.  tartar*  and  of  A.  stru<t<yr  are 
simply  excavations  in  the  ground — long  cylindrical  pas- 
—         sages  or  rounded  hollows,  the  floors  of  which 
'  '  are  to  some  extent  smoothed  and  cemented. 

Storing.    ]n  (hi,s<.  h0]|0„s,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard 

1  See  the  list  of  passages  quoted  in  U«k  hart.  Hitr.  among 
Ihem  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1  31 ;  Vug.  .  4  4or  ;  Plin.  .V//  11  10  ;  AMian, 
2»5  <<3  CU-  A  ^'<r(  account  of  the  Jewish  notice,  by  Kev. 
A.  I^iiwy  in  rSBA  Su»  USflo^il. 
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hall,  the  seeds  are  stored.  In  one  nest  Moggridgc 
counted  seeds  from  twelve  different  s|>ecics  of  plant,  and 
he  enumerates  eighteen  distinct  botanical  families  con- 
taining plants  which  furnish  ants  w ith  seeds.  .7.  stru,  tor 
is  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
villages,  and  even  in  the  streets  ;  ./.  barbara,  usually  in 
the  country. 

The  ant>'  nests  are  entered  by  one  or  two  holes, 
whose  presence  is  usually  indicated  by  small  heaps  of 
refuse,  partly  Composed  of  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
nest,  and  partly  built  up  of  the  husks  and  other  useless 
matter,  w  hieh  is  carefully  removed  from  the  seeds  before 
the  latter  arc  stored  up.  All  this  refuse  is  scrupulously 
remoter!  from  the  nest,  which  is  kept  very  clean.  The 
ants  do  not  allow  the  weds  to  sprout  ;  possibly  by 
making  an  incision  in  them. 

'lhe  amount  of  seed  collected  and  stored  in  the 
granariirs  is  very  considerable  and  may  cause  serious 
loss  to  the  agriculturist  ;  from  one  nest  an  amount  of 
estimated  at  i  lb.  in  weight  was  taken,  anil  there 
be  many  hundreds  of  nests  to  the  acre.  'Ibe  seed 
i  of  the  ants  of  Palestine  are  sufficiently  important 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  which  records  the  rules 
adopted  as  to  their  ow  nership. 

The  industry  of  the  harvesting  ants,  and  the  amount 
of  work  they  accomplish,  justify  their  lieing  held  up  as 
examples  of  untiring  energy.  They  begin  work  early  in 
the  morning  and  keep  at  it  far  into  the  night,  working 
as  hard  in  the  dark  as  in  the  sunlight.  Meer  Hasan 
Ali  in  his  History  of  the  Mussulmans  describes  how 
eight  or  twelve  very  small  harvesting  ants  will  find  it 
ditlu  ult  to  move  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet  they  manage 
to  transport  such  grains  over  a  distance  of  1000  yards 
to  their  nest.  Their  great  sagacity  is  shown  in 
numerous  ways— the  complexity  of  t'lic  organisation 
of  their  colonies  (involving  the  differentiation  of 
individuals  to  perform  different  duties),  their  powers  of 
communicating  one  with  another,  and  their  slave- 
inaking  propensities.  Their  habit  of  laying-up  food 
for  the  future,  and  even  (in  some  South -American 
species)  of  actually  cultivating  Certain  fungi  for  food, 
places  them  with  the  ljccs  and  wasps,  as  regards  intelli- 
gence, second  only  to  man  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  ants  belong  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  (which 
includes  bees,  wasps,  and  saw-thes).  and  to  the  family 
Formicida.-.  N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

ANTELOPE  e$,  Dt.  14  5;  Hif)  /.;'.  Is.  51 »; 

opyi  t*5BAl-  in  I)t.  ;  and  At).  Sym.  Theod.  in  Is.]; 
CCYTAlON  [tS'",A,JI  in  Is.  ]),  an  unclean  animal  mentioned 
along  with  the  pygarg  ami  chamois.  The  above  is  the 
rendering  of  R  V  and  is  much  preferable  to  AV  W11.11  Ox, 
WILD  BULL  (which  is  based  upon  Targ.  Or.  Ven..  and 
is  accepted  by  Kim. ),  although  w  ild  oxen  and  wild 
bulls  were  common  enough  throughout  Palestine  and 
M<-,o]iotamia  (see  CATTLE.  §  4).  The  allusion  in  Is. 
(/.(.  )  to  the  capture  of  the  animal  by  means  of  a  net 
wholly  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  antelopes,  gareiles,  etc.  were  usually  captured. 

The  species  here  intended  may  be  the  Antilofx 
leuceryx  (or  oryx,  cp  C).  or  the  A.  bubalis.  Against 
the  former  proposal  the  objection  has  l>een  raised  that 
the  oryx  is  called  in  the  modern  vernacular  of  N.  Africa 
ytihmur,  which  =  Heb.  nerr  •  fallow-deer '  (see  Kok)  ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  name  to  be  given 
to  meml)crs  of  different  species  by  different  peoples.1 
On  OX-ANTKt.oPF.  see  L'NKOKN  (beg.).  S.  A.  C. 

anthothijah  (n»nh;iy)  i  Ch.  8*4t  RV,  AV 

Antotiujah  (,/.:. ). 

ANTICHRIST  t&NTiXPiCTOC  [Ti.  \VH]).  History 
of  the   Question.1      Researches  into 
the    meaning    of   'Antichrist'  have 
always  started  from  the  exegesis  of 
•  for  other  examples  we  Unicorn,  note. 
'  Co.  Liicke,  KM.  in  it.  I'/Tsnb.  Jok.  tfijT.i  IWnemar.n, 
'  IHr  ThrssiilotiithcrbtK-f-.- '  in  Meyer's  1/an.ibuch  t,v>Jf. 
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a  Thess.  2i-n  and  certain  passages  in  the  Apocalypse 
(chap.  13). 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  discussion  em- 
braces the  Oreek  and  I-atin  ecclesiastical  writers  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Within  this 
period  the  tradition  is  unusually  stable.  The  Antichrist 
is  taken  to  lie  a  manifestation  which  is  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  time — a  definite  personality,  as  to  whose 
origin,  career,  and  end.  perfectly  definite  and  tradition- 
ally fixed  views  are  set  forth,  which  rest  but  partially 
on  the  NT.  This  exegetical  tradition,  the  importance 
of  w  hich  is  greatly  undervalued  by  recent  commentators 
such  as  Homciuaiin,  is,  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards 
appear,  of  the  utmost  value.  To  say  that  the  naive 
dogmatic  Ijclief  of  the  church-fathers  in  '  the  truth  of 
this  eschatological  phantasy  down  to  its  least  detail' 
was  absolute  docs  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  correct- 
ness of  their  exegesis. 

Of  the  two  methods  that  came  into  vogue  during  the 
Middle  Ages — the  eeclesiaslico-political  method  with 
polemical  purpose  (since  Joachim  of  Moris,  afterwards 
in  chief  favour  with  Protestant  scholars,  especially  in 
the  form  hostile  to  pa[>al  claims)  and  the  universal- 
historical  (perhaps,  since  Nicolas  dc  Lyra)  —  neither 
advanced  the  question  in  the  least. 

The  beginnings  of  a  truly  scientific  manner  of  looking 
at  these  as  well  as  at  other  eschatological  traditions 
Mod  wcrc  mat'c  k>'  certain  Spanish  and  French 
enl-  Jesuits,  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
polemic  against  Protestant  attacks  with  great  learning 
nnd  acumen.  Their  first  step  was  to  revert  to  the 
tradition  of  the  church  fathers,  which  they  endrodied  in 
extensive  works  '  Thus  the  futurist  method  was 
rcston.-d  to  its  ascendency. 

This  method  maintained  it«  ground,  until  quite  recently, 
am  -UK  all  scientific  interpreter*  of  the  apologetic  school.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  exegesis  of  the  modern*— a*, 
for  example,  Hofman  (Si brj/tbrtiYii)  and  Luthardt  (/'■>  t.thtt 
Mi  ticn  Ittzten  Z>r»ce«)and  aim. 1*1  rhe  whole  body  of  Knglish 
writer*  on  the  subject  falls  far  hclow  that  of  the  church 
fathers:  the  concrete  escliatolugical  figures  are  more  or  le*s 
spiritualised.  Thus,  Antichrist  be*  nmes  an  impersonal  general 
tendency  ;  the  1  temple  "(i  The**.  ••<)  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
Christendom  ;  and  the  <>n\wr,  a*  law  and  order. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  I.udovicus  Alcasar  W'tstigatio 
aroint  stnsus  in  .7/Wo7. .  Antwerp,  16141  'hat  we  find  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  thoroughly  scientific,  historical, 
and  critical  handling  of  this  question.  The  labours  and 
the  method  of  the  Jesuit  scholars,  however,  were  after- 
wards made  available  for  the  (Protestant  Church  by  Hugo 
Grolius  ( .7 nnotiitionrs,  Paris.  1644  ),  w  ho  in  the  treatment 
of  Antichrist  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
'historical'  or  '  preterist '  method.  He  interpreted 
a  Thcss.  "Ji-n.  point  by  point,  as  referring  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  In  this  method 
he  was  followed  by  Wclstcin.  Hammond.  Clericus,  and 
Harduin  ;  and,  since  Kern  I  Tub.  /..  f.  '/'tiro/.,  1833.  i.), 
the  preterist  interpretation  of  the  Antichrist  has  become 
almost  universal,  but  as  referring  to  Nero  redivivus  (so 
F.  C.  Haur,  Theol.  Jahrbb.,  1855;  Holumann.  in  BL  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  /II"/",  1862,  1866;  Hausrath  ;  and  many 
others,  including  Kenan,  /.' Ante\hrist,  1876).  Follow- 
ing an  example  partly  given  by  Klopper,  however, 
Spitta  {/.urn  Cieuh.  u.  Lilt,  dtt  L't,hri\ttntnum> 
109  tf.)  has  again  sought  the  explanation  of  the  predic- 
tions regarding  Antichrist  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula. 

Ahandonmg  this  ion  the  whole,  mistaken  |  line,  a  few 
scholars  have  sought  an  interpretation  of  Antichrist  in  a 

3    R  Jewish  tradition  dating  farther  back  than 

the  Christian  era  and  not  resting  oil  any 
historical  events. 

Aruung  these  scholar*  may  V«e  nam«-d  Kriche,  1  )e  Wettc,  I. line- 
mann,  and  Itornemann  tin  their  respective  commentaries)  and 
K.ihlcr  (in  /'A'/.'-1).  Ewald's  observations  in  Janrb.  f.  bib/, 
tt'hs..  T?5i,  p.  250,  and  lEoo,  p.  341,  arc  of  special  interest  : 

1  Malvenda  s  /'e  Ami n  hriit.%  (l.von*.  1*17)  Iwing  perhaps  <h>- 
fullest.  Tbc  commentaries  of  Ribcira  (Salamanca,  ij^i)  and 
lllasius  Viegas  (Ebufa,  1601)  were  specially  inllucntiaL 
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for  the  first  time  he  combined  i  These.  2  with  Ml.  24  tsjf.  and 
Rev.  11  3jK,  and  thus  the  pioblem  cc.ix.-d  to  Ixr  one  of  exegesis 
merely.  The  best  work  in  this  directum  has  Keen  that  nf 
Sthtiei  kenburger  (see  l'ohmen's  sursxy  of  his  writings  in  laktb. 
/.  deuluhe  lk<ot.%  i±$g).  who  endeavoured  systematically  (a* 
the  only  tnic  mi  -thod)  to  ascertain  the  kindred  Jewish  tradition 
I  hat  l.iy  at  the  Im-U  il 'the  N  I  passages  (I'tcliminary  researches 
in  the  same  sense  had  been  contributed  by  Corrodi.  k'rit.  Gesih. 
dei  Chiliaimni  <;8t  Jf.  :  Bertholdt,  Ckritt.H'.  Jud.%  tBtt,  f  t6 ; 
and  GMw,  Jahrhundert  dei  lleiis  2j<,6  jf.  40s  JT.  436.) 
Schnerkenbiirger also  brought  Mt.  2*  Rev.  11  and  J  a,  .%4j  into 
the  held  of  his  survey,  and  bit  view  may  lie  said  on  the  whole  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  time." 

Still  more  recently  noussct  (Per  Amtkkrtti  in  der 
Vtberiieferung  drs  Judenthums.  Jet  ST.  u.  der  Aiten 
KircHf,  1895).  following  »P  'he  suggestions  of  I  Junket's 
StUffmmg  n.  Chaos  (1895). :UK,  ,hc  Method  Ihen  for  the 
first  time  securely  laid  down,  h.is  sought  to  supplement 
these  investigations  in  two  directions :  ( 1)  by  a  com- 
prehensive induction  based  on  all  the  eschatological 
portions  of  the  N'T  tluit  Itching  to  the  Mine  circle  of 
ideas,  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  that  do  not 
so  belong;  and  (3)  by  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  presentation  of  the  tradition  1  which  comes 
before  us  in  the  NT  only  in  a  fragmentary  way)  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jewish  sources,  and.  still  more, 
in  the  later  Christian  excgetic.il  and  apocalyptic  tradition. 
This  tradition  is  in  great  measure  quite  independent  of 
the  N'T.  and  111  all  probability  dates,  as  far  as  lis  sources 
are  concerned,  from  pre-C  hi  istian  times  1 

The  ST  Tradition.  The  name  dvri'xpiflTot  occurs 
in  the  N'T  only  in  the  Johatinine  Kpistles  (1  Jn.  2i6  33  : 

.   HT  ■* ' :  3  Jn- am'  ,mis  '"       probability  its 

*  formation  belongs  to  the  late  NT  period 
For  an  answer  to  the  question  who  or  what  is 
meant  by  the  name,  it  is  Itest  to  start  from  the  well- 
known  (probably  Pauline)  passage  in  2  Thess.  2f-Ma 
where  we  read  that  before  the  end  of  all  things  the  man 
of  sin.  or,  rather,  of  lawlessness  to  Hvtipurroi  rfjt  irofiiat  I, 
the  lawless  one  (0  Aronot),  the  son  of  perdition  (0  eidt  r  }| 
druAWat).  must  be  revealed.  This  '  mun  of  sin.'  it  is 
clear,  is  to  make  his  appi-ar.incc  as  a  false  Messiah— an 
observation  which,  from  the  outset,  precludes  us  from 
referring  the  expression  to  any  foreign  potentate  such  as 
Caligula 1  or  Nero.  He  is  sent  to  •  them  that  are 
perishing-  (namely  the  Jews),  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  (the  true  Messiah!.4  He  does 
not  employ  any  outward  force.  I  nit  accomplishes  his 
work  by  means  of  false  signs  and  lying  wonders  (cp  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  continued  by  l>e 
VVctte.  liwald.  Schneckenburger,  B.  Weiss.  I.uneinann, 
Bornemann ).  He  will  make  his  appearance  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  account  of  the  Antichrist  the  Specially 
perplexing  assertions  are  that  he  is  to  si-al  him  Self 
in  the  temple  of  God  and  that  he  is  to  declare  himself 
to  lie  God.  This  last  act,  at  any  rate,  does  not  belong 
to  the  roU  of  a  false  Messiah.  It  is  also  doubtful 
who  or  what  ought  to  be  understood  bv  6  HW^gMP, 
rd  hotpot,  the  power  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist.  If  once  a  reference  in 
the  passage  to  a  Jewish  false  Messiah  In-  accepted,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  (lawlessness:  t6  fiiwr.  rift  di-omni 
will  most  probably  mean  the  cruelty  which  the  Jews 
as  a  whole  had  begun  to  show  towards  the  Christian! 
(same  authorities  as  above).  At  this  point  we  obtain 
a  clear  light  upon  Rev.  11.  The  perplexing  fact 
that  there  the  beast  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  Jerusalem  (a  view  of  the  passage  that 
appears  certain— not  only  from  118,  but  also  from  the 
connection  of  1 1  is  with  1 1  3  —as  against  the  other  inter- 
pretations referring  it  to  Komc|  is  explained  by  2  Them 
2.    The  beast  that  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  appears  in 

'  This  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  the  A/vca/y/tijche 
Studien  of  li.  Weiss,  \V<q. 

*  Attempts  in  this  direction  had  already  been  made  by 
Bertholdt  and  Si  hneckrnlmrgcT. 

3  1  Thess.  24  does  nut  at  all  fit  in  with  Spina's  interpretation 
of  the  passage  as  rrf^rring  10  Caligula's  proposal  to  set  up  a 
statue  of  himself  in  Jerusalem. 

*  Cp  Jn.543. 
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Jerusalem  is  the  Antichrist.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  following  additional  elements  in  the 
tradition  :  1 1 )  a  great  drought  that  comes  over  the 
world  in  the  hist  times  (in  Rev.  through  the  two 
witnesses);  (2)  the  two  witnesses,  their  slaughter  by 
the  Antichrist,  and  their  resurrection;  (31  a  previous 
assemblage  of  many  nations  in  the  nciglitxiurhood  of 
Jerusalem  I  hi  dim  and  tiagiuct.t  uv  ci..o  .  r  the 
whole  narrative,  however,  is  striking.  In  another  place 
in  the  Apocalypse  we  find  another  parallel  to  the  ligure 
of  the  Antichrist— in  Rev.  13 11  ff.  'I"hc  U-ast  that  '  had 
two  horns  like  unto  a  lamb'  (KYI  is  designated  by  the 
author  of  Revelation  himself  as  a  False  rVophcL  When 
it  is  spoken  of  as  '  coming  up  from  the  land'  I  not 
'earth'  as  in  KV),  we  may  reasonably  understand 
Palestine  to  be  meant.  This  false  prophet  also  docs 
his  work  by  means  of  signs  and  wonders.  Here  we 
meet  w:th  a  new  and  rather  perplexing  consideration  :  the 
.sealing  on  their  foreheads  anil  hands  of  those  whom  he 
has  led  astray,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  them  that 
is  thus  made  possible.  To  the  same  great  group  of 
traditions  a  part  of  the  eschatological  discourse  in  the 
Synoptic  Qospets  (especially  in  Ml)  also  appears  to 

belong.  Older  theories  ol  the  fj&tXryfta  Tt)t  ipt)nw<THj>t 
of  Mt.  24  1$  having  broken  down,  and  Spitta's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  referring  to  Caligula  being  beset  w  nh 
difficulties  (indeed,  an  apocalypse  which  arose  only  in 
40-41  A.l>.  could  surely  not  have  found  its  way  among 
utterances  of  the  l»rd  which  were  already  Incoming 
fixed  1,  we  seem  compelled  to  fall  back  on  an  older 
tradition,  and  to  explain  the  strange  phrase  of  the  Anti- 
christ of  a  TheSS.  2«  sitting  in  the  Temple  (on  these 
points  cp  Auomination  of  Dksoi.atioN ).  In  this  case 
w  e  art  ive  at  new  elements  in  Ihc  tradition  :  the  subsequent 
flight  "f  those  who  have  believed,  the  shortening  of  the 
days  1  Mt.  21«).  and  the  picture  of  the  end  of  the  world 
ami  of  live  linal  judgment  i.Mt.  24  /  I.  Here  again 
the  fragmentary  brevity  of  the  tradition  is  surprising. 

If  we  now  survey  these  eschatological  fragments  as  a 
whole,  two  conjectures  immediately  force  themselves  on 

B  Kaanlta.  us  '  l*\  t"a(  «H  these  eschatological 
phantasies  were  not  independently  con- 
ceived by  the  various  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
them  ; 1  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authors  are  mostly 
reproducing  a  tradition  which  already  lay  before  them  ; 
and  (2)  thai  it  is  a  single  consistent  tradition  that 
underlies  all  these  (partly  coincident,  partly  com- 
plementary) fragments.  If  the  second  conjecture 
be  true,  we  may  venture  to  think  that  the  tradition 
111  question  has  not  l>ecn  tost  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recovery,  In  point  of  fact,  our  very  first  glance  at  later 
Christian  apocalyptic  literature  satisfies  us  that  this 
literature  rests  upon  a  tradition  which  is  but  partially 
dependent  on  the  N'T. 

The  Tradition  0/  the  Fariy  Chnrxh  residing  .\nti<kritt. 
Sources.*   The  tradition  becomes  tangible  as  soon  as  we  ha^e  a 
Christian  literature  copious  emmgh.      1  he 
6.  Early  Church  influence  of  this  tradition  is  already  visible 

tradition.      if>  «he  leashing  «/  tkt  Tmh*  Afmtln 

(chap.  ]•'■).  lrena:u»(.-l<rV'.  haer.  !>?5-jo)a!so 
presents  himself  in  this  connection.  Special  importance,  how- 
ever, among  (he  earlier  witnesses,  attaches  to  Hippolytuss 
airo£fi£if  ir<pt  tou  arrt\ft*arov,  the  Carmen  A/vlogetiinw  of 
Commodian  Lactamius »  /mt.  />rr<.  7  1 5  j£  (Commodian  and 
l.a<;lantiii«  haw  a  place  of  their  own  in  ihe  tradition),  and  the 
Commentary  .<»  the  Afioialyfie  of  Victorian*.  A  further  group 
of  writings  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  very  great 
influeiirc,  Kphraim  Syms,  must  l-e  mentioned.  Under  his  name 
are  current  thtee  Homilies  on  the  Antichrist :  (1)  One  in  Syriae 
(l»e  Lamy,  3  187,/f.,— all  of  it  Kenuine  with  the  excepiion  of  a  few 
chapters);  (3)  one  in  Greek  (Assemani,  2732.30  3 134-14 1\ 
perhaps  genuine ;  and  ( <)  one  in  Latin  (Caspari,  nt  mf.  308  jf.\ 
llie  historical  event  from  which  all  these  prophecies  Mart  is  the 

>  See  the  detailed  argument  for  the  impossibility  of  this  in 
Gunkel,  Sehffif.  u.  Chaot. 

2  >ce  MaUrnda.  I'e  Antiehri.t*  47):  F.bert.  'On  Com- 
moduli's  "Carmen  Apolognicum  " '  in  A  bit.  d.  ion.  Sachs.  Cel. 
d.  Wiuenu  h,  i'7yr-  ;  C  a>i>ari,  lirie/e  und  Abhandinn^en 
(90)  luijT.  4?y /K  and,  fur  the  later  period,  Zenchwilx,  '  om 
nuuiuhen  Katurlhnm  den tn  her  A'ation,  1B77  I  Gutschmid, 
A'/eine  Sehn/ie n  5 505  ff.  :  W.  Meyer,  Lndut  dt  Antukrute, 
1880. 
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beginning  of  the  great  barbarian  migrations,  the  invasion  of 
the  eastward  regions  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  by  the  Huns  (Gng 
and  Magog).  Allied  in  character  I"  the  foregoing  ale 

Cyril's  CatrcAssii  (is),  the  pseudo- Johannine  Apocalypse 
(  l  isch.  Afrx.  aftr.y,  and  the  lommentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
by  Andrew  of  Cnm.  Impendent  on  Kphraim  »  tirrek 
homily  are  the  irrpi  rijc  »v.r.A«...c  iov  *09mov  (ed.  l-agarde)  of 
the  pseudo- llippolytux,  and  the  Ih.'flra  of  I'hilip  Solitariu* 
('.\\aff.  ;  Mignc,  /'.  l7r.  127).    This  whole  mass  of  tradition  i* 


exceedingly  valuable  on  account  of  its  archaic  oriental  character. 

;  abler  church  fathers,  Jerome  a!-.  < .  id  Ai&uiam,  (,>ua  st. 
xi. ;  I*  Panit/em  xii,  and  xi.)  and  Theodore!  {flirrtl.  /ah. 
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&J3),  but  not  Augustine,  and,  of  the  later,  John  Damascenu-x 
(<"«#•  «■<  4  37)  claim  special  attention. 

As,  in  the  uniform  vie»  of  these  apocalyptic  interpreter-,  the 
adu  nt  of  the  Antichrist  is  after  the  downf.dl  of  Rome,  one  might 
reckon  almost  with  certainty  011  finding  evidence  of  the  currency 
of  the  tradition  about  the  time  of  that  downfall.  Such  evidence 
we  actually  pusses*  in  the  primary  document  wiich  was  the  com- 
mon source  of  both  the  so-called  Apocalypscrn.f  Daniel ,  the  Greek 
(n!.  Klostermann,  AnaUi  la),  ami  the  Armenian  (•  h.  Kalcmkiar, 
Ifiturr/.  L»  1 27  J.  \  cp  Zahn,  h.<rnkungrn  5  1  lyjf.).  _  Again, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  a  new  raltying-|>oint 
was  given  for  this  esctiatological  tradition,  a*  we  see  in  the  apoca* 
lypseof  the  pscudo..Mclhodius(7th  century,  OttktdtMtgm/tt^t, 
Haset,  t  ;V)h  closely  connected  with  which  is  the  later  Apc-jal)  \t~c 
of  I'e'er.  now  extant  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  I-  thiopic  redaction* 
(Hratke,  /.UT,  1092),  and  also  a  scries  of  late  llyumine 
(V.issilicv,  Ans.dota  (i*\r\o-  HyiantiHa  1,  Moscow,  iB-^jtk, 
aid  laic  Jewish  apocalypses  (Jcllinck.  fitt -ka- Midrath ;  cp 
ISousset,  64  JF.  17  j  This  Ivndy  of  tradition  reached  the  west 

through  a  compilation  (D<  Anttihriit*)  by  the  monk  Adso 
(Migne.  f.  /.at.  101  iigi  JfX  based  on  the  1>uuk  of  Methodius 
and  on  a  Sibylline  hook,  which  last  is  to  I*  found  also  (in  a 
redacted  form)  in  the  works  of  lleda  (Mi^ne.  HO  tt3  0  and  <1.itex 
perhaps  from  the  fourth  century.  Lastly,  an  isolated  and  very 
irchalstii  -  1  :i  1  is  to  1*  I  mi  .1  al,  ,  .'1  tl  .  A|»  • .  \  p  1  I 
Zeplianiah  (Stem,  /.A,  i?S6). 

7  He 'who  ^AJ0™"1  '*  a  brief  summary  of  this 
tteth  ,     tradition  as  it  occurs,  almost  uniformly, 
in  the  sources  that  have  been  named.1 
In  the  first  place,  the  universally  prevalent  conviction  is  that 
the  mmxijpm  (1  I  hess.  a  ;)  is  rhc  Roman  empire.    This,  we  may 
lie  sure,  was  the  view  of  l'aul  also  :  if  he  expected  a  Jewish 
f.csc-  Messiah,  tben  the  one  power  left  which  conld  '  hinder  '  was 
the  Roman  empire  (cp  on  this  point  4  Ksd.  4  1  tf.\.  The 
political  r.t/c  played  by  this  idea  in  the  histurs,  of  Christianity 
may  be  seen  in  Tertullian  <  I/.'/.  i.-,  ad  .S,  .tf.  »)and  [jMllwfcw 
{/tut.  dn:7is\  Of  equally  universal  prevalence  is  the  | 

conception  of  Antichrist,  not  as  a  Roman  or 

8.  Antichrist,  foreign  ruler,  but  as  a  false  Messiah,  who  is 

to  arise  among  the  Jewx  tlieinselves  in 
Jerusalem.  Almost  universally  (wilh  the  exceptions  to  hi  after- 
wards mentioned)  it  is  predicted  that  be  is  to  establish  himself 
in  the  temple  anil  lay  claim  to  Messianic  (and,  so  far.  divine) 
honours.  (Sometimes,  as  in  Aitrnt./ti.  46,  Vict,  in  AfiK.  IS  1  1, 
and  in  the  kthiopic  Apoc.ilyp-e  of  Peter,  we  read  tliat  be  will 
set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Caligula  episode.)  After  the  destnu  linn  of  Jerusalem, 
accordingly,  the  expectation  that  the  Antichrist  will  rebuild 
the  tcniple  in  Jerusalem  becomes  universal.  He  will  show 
x|>c-'ial  favour  to  the  Jews,  will  receive  circumcision  himself,  and 
will  compel  others  to  do  vj.  He  will  arise  from  the  tril"-  of 
I  >.m  (y.T'.,  %  9  ;  Jewish  hag cad a  is  at  the  ri»i  of  this  l<  p  Ttitam. 
I>am  *,/.  :  also  the  omission  of  Dan  in  Rev.  7  s  (?.,  as  to  which 
see  Ircn.v.SU  2,  perhaps  also  even  1  Ch.  fl«t  Un|(«ee.V/J<»7^colM)  I 
<i>);  see  Schneckenburger-Hohmer,  4  i  jX  If,  hearing  all  this  in 
mi1.1l,  we. mce  more  turn  to  j  Thevs.  'Iqjf.  Jn.  a 43  Rev.  II  it 
immediately  becomes  plain  that  any  'historical'  or  prcterixt 
interpietation  of  the  Antichrist  is  out  of  the  question.  On  live 
basis  of  a  haggadic  view  of  Dan.  11 43  7t,  there  came  into 
the  tradition  this  further  element,  that  the  Antichrist,  at 
bis  l"ir-t  apj«aring,  is  to  Ctmqutr  tlie  kings  of  Kgypt,  Kthiopta, 
and  Libya.  Another  invariable  element  of  the  tradition  umler 
coiisi«lcrat ion  is  the  enumeration  of  the  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Anticbri-t.  |iarticularly  celestial  signs  (Rev.  13  11^),  ami 
miracles  uf  healing  (although  that  of  raising  the  dead  is  beyond 
bis  reach).  Hereupon  the  Antichrist  will  achieve  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  world.  a;»d  gather  ruund  himself  to  his  capital  Jill 
peoples  anil  vast  armies  (4  Ksd.  13  I  jf-  ApH",  Har.  40  Rev.  11  9/'-). 

Next,  a  great  drought  aiwj  famine  will  come  upon 

9.  Conflict,  it     >  1  le  earth  (differently  and  less  clearly  put  in 

Rev.  1 1  e),  and  in  these  straits  ihe  Antichrist  will 
order  his  servants  (spoken  of  also  as  demons)  to  mark  men  w  ith 
his  mark  (according  to  the  latin  Homily  of  the  pseudo- Kphraim, 
a  serpent  mark),  so  that  only  those  who  bear  it  shall  be  (x  rmitted 
to  buy  bread  (Rex-.  13  if>./.).  Against  the  Antichrist  come 
forward  the  two  witnesses  (almost  unanimously  taken  to  l« 
Kliiah  and  Knoch),  who  discl.xe  his  real  diameter,  so  that 
many  turn  away  from  him  (srtherwise.  and  very  otoenrr,  what 
we  read  in  Rev.  II  )jf.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  sources 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  — 
introduced  fur  the  first  time  by  the  author 
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of  Rev.  11.  At  the  preaching  of  the  witnesses  a  considerable 
company  of  Israel  are  converted  and  l*t;in  the  opposition  to  the 
Antichrist  (perhaps  Rom.  9  .kj  is  to  lie  interpreted  in  this  con- 
nection). The  144,000  who  are  sealed  in  Rev.  7  5  Jf.  certainly 
have  their  explanation  here.  The  faithful  now  betake  them- 
selves to  the  wilderness  ur  to  the  mountains  (Mt.  '1\  16^)  ;  but 
the  days  of  Antichrist's  reign  of  terror  shall  l>e  shortened.  The 
years  s]-.,!l  become  mouths,  the  months  days,  the  days  hours 
(Mt.  24  Then  the  Antichrist  will  send  bis  armies  in  pursuit 
of  the  faithful  who  have  tied  into  the  wilderness  ;  but  there  tl.ey 
shall  1*  delivered  by  the  angels  of  God  or  by  the  Messiah 
(Rev.  Vi  ij/A),  and  the  army  of  the  Antichrist  destroyed  (cp  the 
mysterious  angelic  battle  outside  the  1  ity,  in  Rev.  14  147^..  and, 
in  connection  with  this,  the  appearance  of  the  lamh  with  the 
144.000  in  Rev.  la  ■  Jt.\.    The  Antichrist  is 

10.  Defeat  Of  finally  slain,  according  to  authorities,  by  the 
Antichrist.    Messiah,  with  the  Irtcath  of  bis  mouth  (Is.  II  4 

3  1  hess.  'J  p  —  the  same  statement  ix  found  in 
late  Jewish  sources,  such  as  Targ.  Jon.  on  Is.  11  4  and  others), 
l'crhaps  an  older  tradition  may  be  traced  in  the  view  that 
the  archangel  Michael  is  to  lie  the  comiueror  of  the  Antichrixl 
(Dan.  lit  Rev.  lit.  Ass.  M01. 10).  Now  is  seen  a  mighty 
sign  in  heaven  (Ml.  24  10)  — the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man- 
interpreted  by  later  writers  (cp  already  Did  IrG.,  ffvjpa.o* 
JfflPtTtbreM  hreipapf)  as  referring  to  the  Cross,  but  originally,  we 
may  tie  sure,  betokening  the  Divine  Judge  of  the  world  (Itouvset, 
154).  Then  follows  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Messiah  to  judg- 
ment, amid  mighty  convulsions  of  nature  ( M t .  ".'4  19  /.  Rev. 
611  jf.).  Krom  the  four  corners  of  heaven  desolating  storms 
hurst  upon  earth  ami  cleanse  it  (Rev.  T  ■  J?.),  and  liefore  the 
divine  advent  descends  a  tempest  of  fire,  which  b.irns  the  earth 
down  to  its  depths,  ami  dries  up  the  sea  arid  the  fivers 
(Rev.  il  t). 

At  the  very  first  glance  it  is  plain  that,  in  this  tradition,  we 
are  dealing  not  with  an  artificial  rxegetical  mosaic  of  the  various 
pcissagesof  the  New  Testament  (ami  the  <  »d) 

11.  Coherence  which  here  come  into  account,  but  with  an 
Of  tradition,    original  body  of  tradition,  organically  and 

inherently  consistent ;  and  that  the  separate 
cschatological  fragments  of  this  tradition  in  the  NT  l>cs  ome 
intelligible  only  when  they  are  brought  into  their  organic  place 
in  the  scheme  of  the  tradition  as  a  whole,  so  that  their  essential 
consistency  becomes  manifest. 

Origin  cf  Ihe  Tra&iHc*.  — Natantfly  we  turn,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  cschatoloRieal  iiir-.is  of  the  O T. 
OT  •^hneckenburger  will  huv.  it  that  the 
*  1  idea  of  the  Antichrist  comes  frnm  the 
ogy.  pr^phjcvi.-s  concerning  Gog  and  Magog 
in  Erck.  i  fll*/. ).  That  in  even,  form  of  the  tradition 
the  prophecy  concerning  G"g  and  Magog  occurs  in 
close  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Antichrist  is 
indeed  true  to  the  extent  that  they  are  made  to  appear, 
sometimes  after  (Rev.  20 7/.  I.  and  sometimes  lieh're, 
the  time  of  his  rule.  Positive  identification  of  (log 
with  Antichrist,  however,  docs  not  occur  till  the  Seventh 
centurv.  and  ev  en  then  only  in  Jewish  sources.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  traditions  can  lie  traced,  as  has  trc-cn 
already  said,  to  Jewish  hagg.ida.  Ill  this  particular 
point  1  tan.  7"  /■  is  approximated  to  most  nearly;  but 
even  here  there  is  a  market!  difference,  and  the 
originality  of  the  view  outlined  aliovc  is  conspicuous. 
In  Daniel  the  disturlx-r  is  a  foreign  power  ;  but  here 
the  seducer,  who  personates  God  or  simulates  the 
Messiah,  rises  up  from  amid  the  ]xx>ple  of  God. 
Thus  there  has  been  an  initxirtant  development  since 
Daniel.  l'crhaps,  as  was  suggested  in  conversation  to 
tlie  present  writer  by  Prof.  Smend,  the  historical  occasion 
for  this  advance  was  supplied  by  the  exja-riences  of  Israel 
under  the  Maccaliees  and  the  Hcrods.  In  any  case,  we 
must  note  a  parallel  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic. 
That  ideas  allied  to  those  in  our  tradition 
were  active  among  the  Jews  about  the  lime  of  Christ  is 
shown  by  4  Esd.  fi  1 56  ;  regnabit  quern  non  sperant), 
Apoc.  liar,  jo-40.  Sibvll.  3 01/:  I '2 167 ff.).  Test.  D,inS, 
.in.  Mos.  8  f.,  antl  the  (probably  Jewish)  nucleus  of  A  sc. 
Jet.  (333-413).  Now,  in  this  tratlition.  the  constantly 
recurring  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  last  times  —  a 
name  already  known  to  the  apostle  Paul  (a  Cor.  615I  — 
is  Belial  ( He-liar).  Hut,  according  to  many  passages 
of  the  Tcslamtnls.  Belial  is  a  sr»int  of  the  air,  ruler  of 
the  evil  spirits.  According  to  73-j/.  Han  f».  the  Messiah 
will  fight  against  him  in  the  last  days.  The  supporters 
of  Belial  arc  the  children  of  Dan.  In  .S'r*.  36}  jf. 
(probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Cleopatra),  Belial  is 
already  presented  in  an  aspect  closely  resembling  that 
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of  Antichrist  (still  more  so  in  the  Ascrnsio.  which,  how- 
ever, has  unquestionably  undergone  Christian  revision >. 
In  the  Asttnsio  the  angel  Sammacl  interchanges  parts 
with  Belial,  and  Samniacl  figures  also  in  later  Jewish 
tradition  as  the  enemy  of  the  last  limes 1  (on  the  origin 
of  Belial,  and  on  the  various  developments  of  meaning, 
sec  BKt.lAt.i.  Suggi-stions  of  the  same  idea  occur  in 
Lk.  10.S  Jn.  123«  (Col.  2i5).  Here  we  would  seem  to 
have  an  aspect  of  the  tradition  that,  in  point  of  time  and 
contents,  comes  a  great  deal  nearer  that  of  Antichrist 
(2  Cor.  615:  "and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Beliar?').  which  is  not  of  historical  but  of  purely 
cschatological  origin  :  the  idea  of  a  relietlion  of  an 
angelic  power  against  God  at  the  end  of  time.  Perhaps 
it  is  out  of  this  figure — behind  which  in 
^*  turn  stands  the  wilder  figure  of  the  dragon 
rising  in  rcl>ellion  against  Cod  in  the  last  times,  which 
(iunkel  conjectures  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  ( see  Ckk  at  ion,  §2/. )— that,  under  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Maccaliean  period,  the  humanist  figure 
of  a  pseudo- Messiah  came  into  existence.  In  this  way 
we  can  explain  also  the  superhuman  trails  in  the  picture, 
such  as  his  declaring  himself  to  l>e  God  ( aThess,  24), 
and  his  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  (cp  the  myth  of  the 
storming  of  heaven  by  the  dragon  in  Rev.  12 1 JT). 
These  conjectures  find  further  confirmation  in  ihe  fact 
that,  in  later  tradition,  the  ghoslly-deinonic  clement  in 
the  portrayal  of  Antichrist  comes  again  more  con- 
spicuously to  the  front,  and  the  Antichrist  is  even 
represented  as  a  dragon  who  rebels  against  God  (cp 
the  writings  of  Ephraim  Svrus.  and  Apoc.  Zeph.). 

Points  of  Contact  with  other  Traditions. —One 
legend  that  conies  into  relation  with  that  of  Antichrist 
in  many  ways  is  that  of  Nero  redivivus. 
Not  that  the  figure  of  Antichrist  had  its 
beginning  in  the  story  of  Nero.  Originally 
both  legends  had  currency  side  by  side.  It  was  only 
after  Nero's  return  at  ihe  head  of  the  Parthians  (at  first 
conceived  of  in  a  purely  human  way— cp  the  nucleus  of 
Rev.  17)  had  lieeome  indefinitely  delayed,  and  after  men 
had  l«egun  to  expect  the  returning  Nero  only  as  a  spirit 
from  the  under-world,  that  they  gradually  transferred 
to  him  some  traits  belonging  to  the  Antichrist*  (cp 
Sih.'&bi  ff..  where,  in  like  manner,  Belial  is  interpreted 
to  mean  one  of  the  Ciesars  ;  see  APOCALYHTIC,  §95). 
Such  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  figures  is  already 
met  with  in  Rev.  13  and  17  (in  their  present  form). 
The  old  form  of  Antichrist,  however,  retains  such 
vitality  that  in  the  end  (Rev.  13 11  ff.)  it  appears  as  a 
second  beast,  servant  of  the  first  and  on  the  same  scene. 
A  similar  and  (as  far  as  its  occasion  is  concerned  )  still 
more  manifest  doubling  of  Antichrist  is  seen  in  Com- 
modian's  Carmtn  Apolo^iicum.  in  Lactantius  (as 
above),  in  Martin  (see  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  2u). 
and  in  the  {}tj3\iot>  K\^turrot  (1-agarde.  AW///,  juris 
tec/.  80  ff.  y  There  is  a  complete  fusion  in  the  Ascensio 
Jtsaia*.  and  in  the  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
of  Victorian*,  This  complicated  figure  of  Nero  redivivus 
took  special  hold  on  the  Sibylline  literature  of  the  second 
century.1  and  here  again,  in  the?  delineation  of  this,  we 
meet  once  more  with  the  old  features  of  the  dragon 
myth.  A  fusion  between  the  Antichrist  tradition  and 
the  Simon  Magus  legend  has  already  been  ol»erved  by 
Schneckenburger,  and  traced  in  a  variety  of  points  by 
the  present  writer.  The  same  tradition  conies  into 
fusion  w  ith  the  later  Alexander  legend  and  the  old  German 
saga  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Muspilli.  EJd<i). 

On  this  and  other  connected  subjects  see  »uu*«et,  Per  Anti- 


15.  Nero 
redivi< 


ehrist,  in  the  English  translation  of  which  (1896)  -.pcoal  atten. 
linn  has  been  bestowed  on  tb 


"Simon  Maeus,' 
'l>ie  cm  hatoloK'"  he 
,,  Wcltcnde  imd  Welt, 
(jesicht  in  ihrer  christlichmittclaltcrlichen  OqwWI—twidW' 
lung,'  ZWT,  180s  and  \l</t.    On  the  Armenian  form  of  the 
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•Alexander'),  Sec  also  K.  Wadstein, 
Ideen«ruppe ;  Antichrist.  Weltsabhath. 
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Antichrist degena  see  Conybcare.  Acad.,  26th  October  1805; 
and  on  a  -insular  Mohammedan  tradition  see  Lvuda  at  end. 

w.  iv. 

K). 


ANTI  LIB  ANUS  UntiAiBanoc  fBA].  ora. 
Judith  1  7.     See  LEBANON. 

ANTIMONY  qiB>.  Is.  54 11  RV  tng..  EV 

colours.'    Sec  PAIKT. 


1  l'i»enmcnser,  Hntittckttt  lu^itttum  2  71.0;  cp  A se.  Jet.  "9, 

*  T'lis  luii  been  already  remarked  by  Schnrckenhurgcr. 

»  Cp  Zahn, '  Apocal.  Studien '  in  Z.f.  kircht.  Ub<n  u.  Wis,. 
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(ANT.ove.A  [Ti.  WH]|.  1.  in  Pisidia; 
more  correctly,  '  Antioch  towards  Pisidia '  ('ArTi6x«a 
i)  wpit  lliiTtot?),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Antioch  on 
the  Meander  (the  form  '  Pisidian  Antioch,'  'Am6x«o 
1)  IluriSta  [Ti.  WI1],  Acts  I314.  arose  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  famous  Antioch  of  Syria  I.  It  was 
really  a  Phrygian  city  ;  but  in  NT  times  it  was  of  course 
included  within  the  Roman  province  Galatia.  Strabo 
(]>•  577)  accurately  describes  it  as  lying  'on  a  hill,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  range  now  called  Sultan  l>agh.  in 
Phrygia  Parorea ;  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that 
Arundell  found  its  ruins  at  Wilobatch.  The  town  was 
founded  alxiut  300  B.C.  by  the  Scleucid  kings,  and  the 
transportation  of  2000  Jewish  families  to  the  fortresses 
of  I.vdia  and  Phrygia,  as  recorded  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
jcii.  3),  must  in  part  refer  to  Antioch.  By  Augustus  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  (6  B.C. )  ;  hence  its  coins  Ix-ar  the 
legend  Cmsarea,  Antioch  was  atlopled  as  the  centre  of 
military  and  civil  administration  in  Southern  Galatia, 
ami  from  it  radiated  the  roads  to  the  colonies  designed 
to  check  the  unruly  Highlanders  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria. 
As  an  element  in  the  pacification  of  this  district,  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews  were  confirmed  by  the  Emperors, 
antl  Paul  found  a  large  Jewish  colony  in  the  city.  The 
Romanisation  of  this  part  of  Galatia  was  in  especially 
active  progress  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  41-54  A.I). 
At  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  therefore,  Antioch  was  at 
the  height  of  its  importance.  Besides  its  relations  with 
Apamea  (on  the  \V. )  and  with  Iconium.  I.ystra.  and  east- 
ern  Asia  Minor,  it  must  have  had  a  commercial  connection 
with  Ihe  Pamphvlian  seaports,  among  them  Attalia  and 
Perga  ;  and  Paul  must  have  reached  Antioch  by  follow  ing 
this  southern  trade-route,  which  probably  ran  through 
Adada  {Kara  ftavlo,  Barlo  being  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  the  apostle's  name).  There  was  a  large 
body  of  Jewish  proselytes  in  Antioch,  many  of  them 
women  of  position  through  whom  the  Jews  were  able  to 
influence  the  magistrates  against  the  apostles  I  Acts 
13so).  The  magistrates  had  summary  jurisdiction  over 
disturbers  of  the  public  |>eace,  such  as  the  apostles 
were  alleged  to  l>e  (cp  P.  44,  waoa  r)  woAjj  >M»faft|. 
and  v.  45.  t66vT(t  roet  <x\oi.<f)  ;  but  the  'casting  of 
them  out  of  the  border! '  of  the  colony  could  not  imply 
permanent  banishment— at  any  rale  in  the  case  of  Paul, 
who  was  a  Roman  citi/en.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
latter  returning  to  Antioch  from  Derbe  (Acts  14  n)  and 
perhaps  revisiting  the  city  at  least  twice  (Acts  lt'10  18ji. 
KC  GAL  ATI  A}.  If  the  trade  of  Antioch  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  we  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand Paul's  first  success  here  in  Asia  Minor  :  the  new 
teaching  did  not  conflict  with  any  commercial  interests  of 
the  gentile  inhabitants,  as  it  did  at  Ephcsus  and  Philippi, 
while  at  the  Mine  time  the  Jewish  proselytising  had 
prepared  the  people  for  its  reception.  It  'is  also  not 
without  significance  that  on  the  death  of  king  Amvntas, 
some  seventy  years  heforc  Paul's  visit,  the  ancient 
worship  of  'Men'  <Miji>  'AtTnaiot.  'AfKmkl  Strabo. 
'A<7-«c»jr6t  Coins)  had  been  abolished,  so  that  there  was 
probably  no  gentile  hierarchy  in  existence  to  oppose  the 
apostles.  Henc<-  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more 
marked  here  than  in  any  other  case,  except  Corinth 
(Acts  13  44  4^/).  All  the  more  strange  is  the  sub- 
sequent unimportance  of  the  South  Galatian  churches. 

2.  In  Syria  (1  and  3  Mace.  AV  Antioch  1 A t.  This 
great  city,  the  third  metropolis  of  the  Roman  world, 
.    pir_    the  Queefl  of  Ihe  Mist  iij  »a\rj  Athen.  1  75  ; 
»"    orientis  apex  pulcher).  and  the  residence  of 
the  imperial  legate  of  Syria,  survives  in  An 
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a  town  of  only  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Taurus,  on  a  fine  site  hard  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontcs,  just  where  the  river  turns  westwards  to  run 
between  Ml.  Ihcria  on  the  N.  and  Mt.  Casium  on  the 
S. ,  to  the  sea  16  m.  distant.  A  little  higher  up  the 
river  Antigonia  had  lieen  built  in  307  B.C.  by  Antigonus  ; 
but  seven  years  later  Seleucus  Nicator  transferred  its 
inhabitants  to  his  new  city  of  Anlioch. 

Stral>o  s  meagre  account  (p.  750)  is  the  foundation 
of  our  topographical  knowledge  of  the  city.  Like  the 
district  in  which  it  lay.  Antioch  was  a  Ttrp&voXit,  an 
agglomeration  of  four  parts. 

The  first  contained  the  population  of  Antigonia  ;  the  second 
the  bulk  of  the  citiien*.  I  he  third  pan  was  tbc  creation  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus  (246-226  B.C.),  and  the  fourth,  on  Mt.  Silpius, 
of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  Each  part  had  it-  own  wall ;  but  in 
addition,  the  whole  vast  area,  larger  than  that  of  Koine, 
surrounded  by  huge  walls  running  over  the  mountain,  and 
actors  the  ravine-..  From  Nicator's  time  dates  the  well-known 
statue  '  the  Fortune '  (Ti/^ij)  of  Antioch,  a  work  of  the  Siryonian 
Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  l.ysippus  (I'aus.  vi.  2  7).  The  memory 
of  it  is  prescrveil  on  the  coins,  and  in  a  small  marble  statuette 
in  the  Vatican.  The  goddess,  a  graceful  gentle  figure,  rest* 
negligently  on  a  rock  ;  while  the  riser,  a  vigutuu*  youth,  teem* 
to  swim  out  from  under  her  feet. 

Seleucus  Nicator  also  embellished  Daphne  (Ad<>rij 
[VA]).  5  111.  distant  from  Antioch,  but  reckoned  a 
suburb.  It  was  a  spot  musical  with  fountnins :  its 
groves,  crowded  with  temples,  halls,  and  baths,  were 
the  seat  of  a  cult  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Among  its  artistic  treasures  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Musagctes 
by  the  Athenian  llryaxis.  The  precincts  of  Daphne  were 
endowed  with  the  ri^ht  of  asylum  and  naturally  became  the 
haunt  of  villany— of  runaway  -lases,  debtors,  and  cut-throars 
(T«c.  Am*.  3oo;  Tiberius  in  11  a.d.  attempted  to  regulate  this 
almvt*  in  several  cities) :  if  we  may  trust  the  story  of  Onias  in 
1  Mace.  4  <  i.  Daphne  '  flungaway  the  one  rare  chance  of  shelter- 
ing virtue.'  The  site  is  now  chilled  Bit  ft  ,l/<f,  the  'house  of 
\Aater.'    It  retains  no  traces  of  its  former  magnificence. 

From  this  suburb,  which  Roman  wealth.  Greek  art. 
and  Oriental  licentiousness  conspired  lo  make  unique 
even  in  tire  Fast,  Antioch  took  its  distinguishing  name 
— ii  (rl  Adtfirj.  In  itself  the  title  bore  no  reference  lo 
the  pleasure  pursuits  of  the  suburb — as  though  insinu- 
ating that  there  the  true  life  of  the  city  was  lo  be  found  : 
it  was  a  genuine  official  title. 

Accordingly  we  find   it  on  cr>ins  (up  'Amsjrnt*  ritr  «wi 

i,.,„.,'i  Hence 
line-..-  Tacitus 
the  suhurb  itself 

4  Kpidaphua. 

Holm  has  summed  up  in  a  striking  sentence  the 
historical  position  of  Antioch  under  the  Sclcucid  kings. 

Although  close  to  the  sea  | drdxXoui 
aMtifup6r  Stralso,  p.  751).  it  was  yet 
no  seaport ;  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  it  was  yet 
something  more  than  a  centre  for  the  caravan  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  city  reflected  the 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  a 
kingdom  which  itself  also  was  neither  a  genuine  naval 
nor  a  genuine  land  power.  Antioch  was  a  Greek  city, 
just  as  the  Selcucul  kingdom  was  an  attempt  to  im|>osc 
upon  the  Orient  the  political  ideas  and  forms  of  Hellas. 
Yet.  in  the  capital  as  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  there  was 
no  true  I  lellenism  ;  the  commingling  of  Oriental  and 
Western  elements  resulted  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
worst  features  of  both  races,  anil  the  moral  w  orthlessncss 
of  the  Syrian  found  in  the  brilliance  and  artistic  tein- 
|>eranient  of  the  Gn-<-k  merely  the  means  of  concealing 
the  crudities  of  his  own  life.  The  characteristic 
failing  of  the  Greek  also  was  exhibited  on  a  great  scale. 
A  thirrl  element,  and  that  the  one  most  important 
fur  biblical  history.  w:is  provided  by  the  Jews.  The 
colony  was  in  fact  coeval  with  the  city,  for  it  dated  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  w  ho  gave  the  lew  s  the  same 
privileges  as  he  gave  the  Greeks  (Jos.  Ant.  Ml.  3  i).1  For 
this  connection  with  the  Syrian  kings  see  t  Mace.  1 1  42/ 
Hind  completed  the  marblcpaved  street  which  we  can 


Accordingly  we  find  it  on  coin*  (cp  .tm«ir«f 
KnAAiporf ;  tm>  «V  Mtryfofus;  rsir  */*•«  ri  1.0 

Pliny  (//A'.'i  21  [18])  writes  'Amiuchia  Kpidaphnes.- 
<.U«.  tftj)  transliterates  the  Creek,  and  calls  the  sul 


1  According  to  3  Mace.  4o  (cp  also  r.  19)  Jason  conferred  on 
the  people  of  Icrusalcrn  the  status  of  citizens  of  Antioch 
(As  1 1001 1  a  v*)  on  which  <*e  Th.  T  II 544  ( >*)• 
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trace  from  the  '  Gale  of  St.  Paul '  to  the  modern  town 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  hi).  Thus  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised 
life  of  the  Empire  found  in  Antioch  some  representative. 
In  its  agora,  said  Libanius,  the  customs  of  the  world 
might  be  studied.  In  no  city  w  as  pleasure  more  earnestly 
pursued.  Dafhnici  mores  were  proverbial  :  the  Orontcs 
wits  synonymous  with  superstition  and  depravity  ljuv. 
Sat.  3  62 1.  Yet  it  would  be  of  value  to  discover  to  what 
extent  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the  population 
were  really  affected  by  the  luxury  and  abtimton  of  w  hich 
we  hear  so  much  ;  that  is  after  all  but  one  side  of  the 
city's  life,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  it. 
There  was  little  real  intellectual  life  ;  epigram  and  light 
prose  were  the  most  flourishing  forms  of  literature. 
Cicero  ( Pro  Ann.  3.  §  4}  is  exaggerating  with  Ins 
'  crudilissimis  hotninibus  Itbcralissimisquc  studiis  ad- 
fluenti.'  Antioch  is  far  less  celebrated  than  Alexandria 
in  the  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D. 
This  intellectual  attitude  is  a  fact  of  some  importance, 
in  its  relation  to  the  first  Christian  teaching. 

The  mixture  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jewish  elements 
admirably  adapted  Antioch  for  the  great  part  she  played 

a  r>  >ti  it  -  tllc  oarl>'  history  °f  Christianity, 
s.    -int.  .  an  ■> .         c)(v  was  tjM,  crad(c  of  thc  church. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  Judaism  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  seed  of  the  word  (cp  Chrys.  Horn.  xxv. ).  '  Nicolas, 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch.'  one  of  the  first  deacons  (Acts  65), 
was  only  one  of  a  "vast  multitude  of  Greeks'  who  in 
thai  city  were  attracted  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and 
ritual  (Jos.  /f/vii.  3j;cpActsll  «o-»i).  'Hie  ancient  and 
honourable  status  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  gave  to  the 
infant  church  a  firm  and  confident  organisation.  Very- 
early  the  city  became  a  centre  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  in 
importance  (.Acts  1 1  22  26-10  1 3 1 ).  The  cosmopolitanism 
of  its  inhabitants  inevitably  reacted  upon  the  Christians 
in  the  way  of  familiarising  them  with  universalis!  ideas, 
and  Anlioch  consequently  became  the  centre  of  mis- 
sionary laliour.  It  was  Paul's  starting-point  on  his 
first  journey  with  Barnatxis  (Acts  13 1-}).  and  thilhcr  he 
always  returned  with  his  report  of  work  done  \  Acts  14  26 / 
15y>  I822I.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  that  the  council  of  Jerusalem  sent  the  circular 
letter  to  the  gentile  Christians  (ActslOaj  GoL  S4-14}, 
and,  according  to  Acts  11  jiS  (on  which  see  Christian. 
beginning,  and  $  a  [end]),  it  was  in  Antioch  lhat  '  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  —undoubtedly  as  a 
nickname.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Antioch  were 
noled  for  their  scurrilous  wit  (Philost.  I  it.  3  16  Zos.  3it 
441  Procop.  HP2i).  w.  j.  w. 

ANTIOCHIA  |  A.NT|Ox[e]i&  [ANV]),  i  and  a  Mace. 
AV,  RV  Antioch.  a. 

ANTIOCHIANS  (&ntioX€IC  [VA]).  a  Mace.  4 19 
(-XI&C  [All.  and  in  AV  also  r.  9  (-jroN  [V]J-  where 
RV  has  •  atitens  of  Antioch.'    Sec  Antioch  a,  g  a  n. 

ANTIOCHIS  (ANTiOxltliC  [VA]).  concubine  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanes  (a  Mace.  4 30). 

ANTIOCHUS  I&ntioxoc  I  ANV] ;  a.Ntio>xoc  [N" 

once.  V*  once,  A  once]).  1.  2\ntiochus  III. ,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  and 
ascended  the  Syrian  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  He  is  the 
earliest  of  the  great  Sn.KtrorM-:  (/.''.)  mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha,  but  Antiochus  II.  Theos  and  Antiochus 
I.  Soter  (his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  re- 
spectively) are  alluded  lo  in  Dan.  11  |see  DANIKL,  §  6). 
His  reign  (223-178  B.C.)  embraced  a  series  of  wars 
against  revolted  provinces  and  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
wars  in  the  prosecution  of  which  his  disasters  and 
succcsse>  were  equally  great.  The  events  of  his  life  arc 
briefly  alluded  to  in  Dan.  1 1  10^ — notably  his  expedition 
in  Asia  Minor  in  tt>7  B.C.  (cpr.  18)  which,  after  varying 
fortune,  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Scipio  Africanus  near  Magnesia  in  too  B.C.  (cp  v.  18). 
This  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  which 
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Judas  the  Maccabec  is  said  (o  have  heard  of  (i  Mace. 
8.-8). 

The  account  in  it*  pic-. cut  form  is  not  free  from  inaceuracie*. 
Thin,  the  writer  Mates  that  Antiochus,  the  'great  king  of  Aria,' 
had  with  him  i»0  elephant*  (r.  6,  incep.  tniorr  (k*D;  hut  accord, 
ing  to  I.ivy  (37  39)  there  were  only  fifty-four.  1  It  b  not 
u-ilikely  that  in  the  popular  tradition  the  original  number  was 
exaggerated"  (Cambr.  Iliblc,  ad  loc.},  Cp  MalcabivKs,  First, 
I  «°- 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  humiliating  peace  imposed 
in  188  it.c.  was  th.it  twenty  hostages,  including  a  son  of 
the  king  (cp  1  Mace.  1  to  and  below.  2 ) ,  should  l>c  sent 
to  reside  in  koine.  Antiochus  the  Grctt  was  killed  in 
an  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  F.lymais  ( 187  B.C. ), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator. 
See  SEI.ELCIIMC 

a.  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  ('EwupavJp  '  the  illus- 
trious '  ftp  1  M.icc.  1 10  where  A  -tit],  culled  in  mockery 
'Eirtjiarrjr  'the  madcap"),  youngest  son  of  no.  1.  On 
his  place  as  hostage  (see  above,  1)  being  taken  by  hts 
nephew  DEMETRIUS,  he  returned  to  the  Mist,  and —his 
elder  brother,  Seleucus  IV..  having  meanwhile  been 
murdered— seized  the  Syrian  throne  (  1  7;  B.C. ).  and  soon 
became  famous  for  his  conquests  in  Cade -Syria. 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  (cp  1  Mace.  1  16/  a  Mace,  bx  If.. 
and  see  Dan.  11 11  ff).  During  his  Egyptian  campaign 
he  twice  took  Jerusalem  ( 1  Mace.  lw/  a  Mace.  5 1 1  ff. ). 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  favourable  Hellenistic 
party  (see  J  A  SON,  MENELAUs),  Antiochus  appears  to 
have  seen  that  he  could  never  hope  to  sutxluc  Jud.Ta 
until  he  had  rooted  out  the  peculiar  Jewish  religion  (see 
I&RAEL,  §  69  /'.  ).  He  accordingly  promulgated  a  decree 
enjoining  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions 
(x  Mace.  1  41  ff.).  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour 
to  force  upon  the  Jews  the  worship  of  heathen  deities 
(see  Abomination,  ii. ),  His  persecuting  policy  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Assideans.  and  stnrcd  up 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  Maccabees.  His  end 
(164  B.C.J  is  variously  descnl>cd.  According  to  1 
Mace.  6i-t6  he  was  visiting  a  rich  and  celebrated  temple 
in  Persia  (see  Et.YMAls),  when  tidings  of  the  ill-success 
of  his  troops  in  Jud.ea,  and  remorse  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  caused  his  death — according  to  Polybius 
(31  t)  at  TaUis  in  Persix1  The  usually  accepted 
reference  to  his  end  in  2  Mace.  1  10-17  is  very  proi>- 
able,  see  Maccabees.  Second.  §  7.  He  is  doubtless 
alluded  to  in  l's.  75  4/  ,  and  there  are  numerous  references 
tohis  life  and  character  in  DANIEL  (^.  v. .  §§  1 ,  6,  8.  10,  18). 

The  [MstTalmudic  tract  Mrgiilatk  AntiWntu  i*  a  legendary 
account,  in  Aramaic,  of  the  persecution*  in  his  reign  ;  cp  Scha. 
CJV  1  u.i  (see  Maccahkks,  StcoND,  <  11X    Sec  SklelciU/«. 

3.  Antiochus  V.  Ktipator  ( KiiraTup),  the  young  son 
of  Antaxhus  IV.  Epiphanes  (see  2,  above),  was  left 
under  the  care  of  Lysias,  whilst  the  father  conducted 
his  wars  in  Persia  (1  Mace.  3ja/. ).  On  the  death  of 
Epiphanes  (164  B.C.)  Lysias  obtained  the  regency, 
ousting  his  rival  Philip.  5,  and  set  up  Epiphanes'  son  as 
king,  giving  him  at  the  same  lime  the  surname  Eupalor 
{1  Mace.  614  ff)—  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his 
father'  (Appian).  Together  they  entered  Juda-a  (see 
Israel.  §  75  beg. )  and.  encamping  at  licth-zachnrias,  be- 
sieged  Hcthsura  ( sec  Hi: tilzuk).  The  Maccalxvans  were 
defeated  and  the  famous  Eleazar  (/.f. .  7)  was  killed  (1 
Mace,  ti  28 /  ). J  The  war  was  brought  to  ati  abrupt  close, 
however,  by  the  news  that  Philip  had  occupied  Antioch. 
and  a  hasty  peace  was  concluded  restoring  to  the  Jews 
the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cp  Israel,  I.e. ).  In  the 
following  year  ( 162  B.C. )  the  king  and  his  guardian  were 
put  away  by  Demi  run  s  \tf.v.,  1]  (1  Mace.  7 1  ff-  a 
Mace.  1 4  1  ff  ) .     Sec  SELEUCI  IMC 

4.  Antiochus  VI.,  surnamed  THKOB  (Oc6s),  son  of 
Alexander  Rilas,  spent  his  early  youth  as  a  ward  of 

«  Hi*  father,  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  died  whilst  engaged 
in  this  *atne  district  upon  a  similar  errand.  Tradition  may  have 
confused  the  son  with  the  father. 

S  a  Marc.  1321  ascribes  thei 
Rhodocls). 
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an  Arabian  (see  Imalcue).  He  was  brought  forward  by 
Tryphon,  a  former  follower  of  lialas,  and  set  up  as  king 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Nicator  (see  Demetkics, 
a)  who  was  rapidly  becoming  unpopular  (1  Mace 
1 1  39  54  I  '45  ItC.  )•  On  his  coronation  he  received  the 
surnames  •  Epiphanes '  and  'Dionysus.'  Henceforth 
he  Ijccamc  a  mere  tcxil  in  the  hands  of  Tryphon.  who 
ultimately  found  an  opportunity  of  slaving  him  ( 1  Mace. 
13.ii).    See  further  Tryphon.  Selecciu.e. 

5.  Antiochus  VII.  Sidctes  (DiJi^njt). — i.e..  man  of  Side 
in  Pamphvlia.— called  also  Ei-atpTp  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8j). 
was  the  son  of  Itemctrius  I.  and  younger  brother  of 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  The  capture  of  his  brother  by 
the  Parthians  gave  Sidctes  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  in  opposition  to  the 
unpopular  TkyihoN.  To  win  over  the  Jews  he  wrote, 
from  Rhodes,  to  Simon  ■  the  chief  priest  and  governor,' 
and  by  advantageous  concessions,  remission  of  royal 
debts,  and  the  formal  permission  to  coin  money,  attained 
his  end  (l  Mace.  Ibt  ff.  ;  avTtvx<n[*°  i*.  ij|.  Tryphon 
was  besieged  at  Dor  (v.  25).  and  ultimately  forced  to 
flee  to  Orihosia  (t>.  37).  The  situation  immediately 
changed.  Antiochus  felt  his  position  secure,  and  sent 
Athenobius  to  Simon  demanding  Joppa,  Gaxara,  the 
ciLidcl  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrears  of  tribute  128^). 
The  refusal  of  these  demands  brought  about  war.  and 
Cendebeus  was  dispatched  against  the  Jews  (15..B  ff. ). 
Sidetes  appears  no  more  in  1  Mace. ;  but  in  the  lime  of 
John  Ilyrcanus  (see  Mac  cabees,  i.  §  7)  he  came  and 
liesiegcd  Jerusalem  1 133  B.C.  ),  and  five  years  later  met 
his  death  whilst  fighting  the  Parthians  under  Phraortes 
II.  (Arsaces  VII..  128  B.C.).    See  Seleucid*. 

6.  l  ather  of  NUMENIUS  (1  Mace.  12 14  »»). 

ANTTPAB  (antUIittac  [Ti.  \VH],  abbrev.  from 
diTijraroof,  sec  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1  3;  cp  Cleopas  from 
K\t  jirarposl      I.  See  Hekodian  EamiLY.  3. 

The 'faithful  witness"  of  I'ergamum  named  in  Rev.2ij. 


According  to  the  A.  la  Sanctorum  (Apr.  11)  he  was  bishop  of 
Pcrgamum,  and  suffered  death  (by  die  '  braicn  hull") 
Domitian. 

ANTIPATEB(t\NTin&Tpoc  [AXVJt.  son  of  Ja 

[3].  an  ambassador  sent  by  the  Jews  to  the  Lacedte- 
monians  (t  Mace.  12 16  14  «).  Sec  Sparta.  1  or  the 
Antipaier  from  whom  Antipatris  (see  below)  was  named 

see  HeHOIHAN  EAMILY.  1. 

ANTIPATBIS  ( ANTiTTATpic  [Ti.  \VH]i  was  founded 
by  Herod  the  Great  on  1  the  finest  plain  '  of  his  kingdom 
— i.e.,  Sharon— in  memory  of  his  father 
Aniijxiler  (Jos.  I)/  i.  21al,hut  also,  as  the 
history  of  the  town  abundantly  proves,  for  strategical 
reasons.  The  oiher  details  given  by  Josephus  are,  that 
it  lay  'close  to  the  mountains'  (BJ\.  4  7  r  oil  the  plain 
of  rvaphar  Saba  ( Katfiaptrafia).  fertile  and  well-watered, 
that  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  a  grove  of  very 
fine  trees  {Ant.  xvi. ;ul.  In  another  passage,  probably 
from  a  different  source.  Josephus  identities  it  with 
Kaphar  Saba  ( Xa^ap^afia  i)  *i "*•  'Af Ttrarpit  *a\«irai). 
MM  tells  how,  to  resist  Antiochus  on  his  march  against 
the  Arabians  (eirva  85  B.C.),  Alexander  Jann.-cus  made 
a  deep  ditch  and  a  wall,  which  however  Antiochus 
destroyed,  extending  thence,  a  diswnce  of  150  (?) 
stadia,  to  the  sea  at  Joppa  (it.  xiii.  15 1).  During 
Roman  times  Antipatris  was  a  station  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  the  military  roads  from  Lydda  and  from 
Jerusalem  res|>ectivcly  to  C.i-sarea.  where  the  latter 
road  issued  from  the  hills.  Thus  Paul  was  brought 
by  night  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris  and  thence,  part 
of  his  escort  returning,  to  Cvsarca  (AcU28}l).  The 
return  of  so  much  of  Paul's  escort  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that.  Anti|«lris  being  according  to  the  Talmud 
(T.r/m.  fiai..  Gittin.  76.fl  on  the  limits  of  Jewish  soil, 
all  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  threatened  Jew  ish  ambush 
(Acts '23  16  30  ff. )  was  now  past.  There,  in  66  A.l». , 
CeUius  Callus  halted  on  his  way  to  Lvdda  (/'/ii.  19i), 
and  to  this  point,  on  his  subsequent  retreat  from 
Jerusalem,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Jews  (iA  9i.  There, 
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too,  in  the  same  year,  Vespasian  halted  on  his 

from  Ca-sarea  to  l.ydda  {it.  iv,  St). 

Antipatris  is  not  marked  in  the  Tab.  Ptut.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333  A  D.)  gives  it  as  10  K.m.  from 
Lydda  and  26  from  Oesarea  ;  the  1 1  in.  Ant. 
as  38  from  Cii-sarca  ;  and  Eus.  and  Jer.  in 
the  1  >nom.  as  6  S.  from  Galgulis  (in  all  probability  the 
prrscnt  Jiljiiliych).  Schurcr  (//u/.  8 1  to)  and  others, 
following  Rob.  (UA'i  139/. ),  identify  it  with  the  present 
Kefr  Said.  23  K.m.  (as  the  crow  flies  1  from  Cajsarca. 
But,  as  Kefr  sabil  is  no  less  than  17  K.m.  from  Lydda 
and  2  K.m.  N.  from  Jiljuliyeh  ;  as,  besides,  it  has  no 
ancient  remains,  nor  any  such- wealth  of  water  or  en- 
compassing river  as  Joscphus  describes,  it  is  more 
proKible  that  Antipatris  lay  farther  S.  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  'Aujeh,  which  are  about  29  K.m.  from 
Ca.-sarca,  4  S.  of  Jiljuliyeh,  and  about  11  N.  of  l.ydda, 
in  a  district  which  better  suits  the  data  of  Joscphus. 
Here  Dr.  Sandrcczky  and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (PEP 
(Ju.St.,  1874,  p.  192  /.)  have  suggested  the  site  of 
Kal'at  Kai  el- Ait,  at  the  very  copious  sources  of 
the  'Aujeh.  which  they  identify  with  the  crusading 
castle  of  Mirabel (d-Mirr  being  a  neighbouring  place- 
name),  They  point  out,  too.  that  the  valley  of  the 
'Aujeh  would  lie  a  more  natural  line  for  the  great  ditch 
of  Alexander  lanna-us  than  a  line  from  Kcfr  S.ii>a  to 
the  ml  Although  Ncuboucr  (CMy.  <iu  Taim.  bu/f.) 
thinks  that  the  Talmud  distinguishes  between  Kefr  SUA 
and  Antipatris,  this  is  doubtful,  for.  while  their  names 
arc  given  separately,  both  are  defined  as  border  towns 
U-tween  Samaria,  ,1  heathen  country,  and  ludxa. 
These  are  all  the  data  for  the  question  of  position. 
Without  excavation  on  the  sites  named,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rest  of  the  Koman  road— probably  the 
road  by  which  Paul  was  brought— traced  by  Eli  Smith 
in  1843  from  Gophna  to  the  plain,  but  lost  at  the  edge 
of  the  bail  I  Hiblwth.  S*C.  1 478  ^ ).  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  be  certain  where  exactly  Antipatris  stood-  We  cannot 
expect  to  find  many  ruins  on  the  site.  Unlike  other 
llerodian  sites,  it  is  not  stated  to  have  been  emlx-llished 
by  great  buildings  ;  and  the  town  did  not  afterwards 
develop.    Buhl  (Pal.  109)  favours  Kas  el-'Ain. 

In  3J3  die  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  calls  it  a  mulatto,  or  change* 
how*.!-,  ni>t  a  err  itat  like  I.'.  Ma  (the  next  'change '  he  mentions 
— Itcithar,  10  R.ni.  towards  C.csarea —  is  perhaps  the  present 
CJ-Tlreh,  I'EF  Mem.  2  itt V  In  40*  the  I'crrgr.  S.  l'a»Ur  call* 
it  '  semirulum  oppidulum.'  In  451  it  had  a  bi>hop  (Adi  >•_/  the 
i  >vh.  ofCkalcedou  ;  cp  Deur.  I'aroekue  Jerusalem,  eitca  460), 
and  in  744  it  still  contained  Christians  With  their  di-.xppear. 
uiir  hefure  the  Arab*,  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  n.«me  would 
vanish,  and  has  not  been  recovered  (hut  see  the  curious  state, 
ment  of  a  native  in  I'EF  Mrm.  2134,  that  the  name  of  Kefr 
SaM  is  Antifatrosk  The  Cm aiders  wrungly  identified  AnlipalrU 
with  Afskf,  the  ancient  Apollonia.  a.  s. 

ANTONIA.  sec  Jkkusai.im.  ' 

ANTOTHIJ  AH.or  rather  RVAntiiothij  Aiti  njnhiy, 

n;nh:y  [gli.  rvn'rujr  [wt]-,  probably  a  feminine 

adjective  formed  from  An ATltoTIt  [f.v.  ]).  in  genealogy 
of  1SENJAMIN  ly.f.,  §  9  li.  /J).  I  Ch.  SJ4I'  UnwHmO 

[anaOuiOia.  Aj  KM  Afj€IN  L61  IAJ.  ANAew8aJ.l-jl 
ANTOTHITE  rrtnjS).   1  Ch.  11  ,8  AV.  See 

Anatkoth,  1. 

ANTJB  (3Ug;  £NNwst[B],  erNb>B[A],  anojB[E]; 
A.\on).  a  Judahite.  descendant  of  Co.-  (KV  Ifakkoz) 
( 1  ch.  H).    Probably  to  be  identified  with  Asab  ( We. ). 

ANUS  (ANN AC  [B]).  1  Esd.948  AV=Neh.87 
Hanas,  4. 

ANVIL  Z',"Z    Is.  il  7t.    Sec  Metal  Wokk. 

APAME  i  An amh  (BA1.  -tth.  ( LJ  U> c»? :  APS mr), 

daughter  of  liartacus  and  concubine  of  Darius  ( 1  lisd. 
4*9i. 

APAMEA  (Jer.  Talm.  Kit.  9  pic  K'OBN.  hut  oftener 
K*CBDXb  mentioned  in  the  Vg.  text  of  Judith;!  14. 
apparently  as  a  district  ( '  pertransiens  .  .  .  omncm 
1 ")  in  the  line  of  march  of  Holoferncs. 

.8g 


APHARSACHITES 

•AwaMnmi,  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  N.  Syria  under  Rome  (Plol. 
Gtogr.  v.  li  iu),  took  its  name  from  'Airo^nio.  a  fortified  town 
(named  after  Selcucus  Nicaturs  Persian  wife),  built  on  a  hill 
some  six  or  more  miles  east  of  the  Orontcs,  half .  way  Ixtween 
BnMtfa  and  AntioCh)  and  now  represenle<)  by  important  ruins 
under  the  sillage  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  ola  citadel,  now 
edit. I  Kal'at  tl  Mujik.  SceSlrabo,  p.  751:  Ritter,  ErdkumU 
17,  A:»th.  ii.  1075-e* ;  K.  Sa.  ban,  Krue  in  Syrim  u.  Metopot. 
71.Su  (photograph*  and  map)  ;  also  relT.  in  Iloettg.  Lex.  Jot. 

APEi  D'Ep.  D'Blp  ;  niflMKOi  [BAL];  timUt,  1  K. 
10 \Ww»  TOpttrrCtf  [BL],  cp  v.  1 1 ;  a  Ch.  9att).  An 
animal  mentioned  among  the  rarities  brought  from  Ophir 
by  Solomon's  Heel.  The  llcb.  kofh.  •ape."  is  evidently 
a  lixin-word.1  and  is  usually  connected  with  ttifi*  the 
Sanscr.  name  of  the  ape  ;  thus  the  home  of  the  animal, 
though  not  necessarily  the  situation  of  Ophir,  will  l>c 
indicated.  It  is  mentioned  in  each  case,  in  MTllhe 
phenomena  of  <P  are  here  very  peculiar),  in  connection 
with  the  peacocks  (if  the  common  theory  is  correct) 
imported  by  Solomon  from  t  JIM  Ilk.  Perhaps  •  monkey' 
w  ould  lie  a  more  correct  modern  English  rendering  than 
'ape.'  which  suggests  the  tailless  ,juaJrumnnn,  while 
the  animals  of  thts  order  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  tails.  lust  so,  u/.io* 
would  have  Ijccn  a  better  Greek  rendering  than  rWrfKOt 
(the  I. XX  word),  if  Aristotle  is  correct  in  making  the 
r  .'.'7i-  oi  laHIni  1'our  kinds  of  monkeys  arc  repre- 

sented on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Those  on  the  Mack 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II,  seem  to  belong  to  an  Indian 
species  ;  they  appear  in  company  with  the  Indian 
elephant  and  the  Hactrian  camel  (Houghton,  'On  the 
Mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures,'  T.Slt.l  !>  319/. 
['77 ]  1.  Monkeys  iX'tf")  and  Uiboons  were  much  in 
request  in  Egypt.  Queen  Ha'tsepsut  ('Halasu,-  18th 
dynasty)  received  them  among  other  rarities  from 
the  (African!  land  of  Punt;  see  the  picture  of  the 
native  ambassadors  leading  specimens  of  the  (.'rno- 
eefAiilus  Hamadryas  and  the  f'ynoceph<ilus  Htihuintu* 
Hal.'vy,  however  ( KfiJ'iX  63  /. ).  would  identify  Solomon's 
C'pp  and  C":n  (see  Pkacxxiks)  with  the  lulu  and 
iuiufi  mentioned  in  the  Ainama  tablets  in  the  requests 
of  the  Asiatic  princes — i.e.,  different  sorts  of  vessels  full 
of  aromatic  oil.  etc,4  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Osir.  81 )  gives 
an  account  of  the  sixteen  ingredients  of  the  Egyptian 
Kfifw.8  N.  M.  —  A.  K.  S. 

APELLES  ( atteAXhc  [''•  WM],  contractcti  from 
AjfoMoowpot)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  16  to,  where  he  is 
called  'the  approved  (dtotpot)  in  Christ,'  an  expression 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  shown  constancy 
as  a  confessor  in  time  of  trial.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Wciisacker  suggests  that  his  Christian 
activity  may  have  been  chiefly  within  the  household  of 
Arisloliulus  also  mentioned  in  :■.  10  (,-//W.  Age  1 399), 

III  live  list  of  the  'seventy  apo-,:lts'  whirh  we  owe  lo  P-eudo- 

Dof ntht-Uk,  Ajielh  s  is  Kprx-s^ntid  as  hishop  of  lletaclca  ;  that 
of  Pseudo- llipixjlytus  mentiom  Smyrna.  According  10  the 
VMpinftiaof  PrtCT  and  Paul  by  the  PseudoSymeon  Mctaphrastci, 
be  was  coiiscviated  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  IVn.r. 

APHAEKEMA  i^p^  [KV1]),  .  Mace.  11 34 

RV,  AV  Al-HK.KKMA. 

APHAS8ACHITES  (NODTBK  (Ba.];  *^BX  [GLJ: 

AtpAPCA,AIOI  [HA],  but  -CAKKAIOI  | B]  in  Erra56  ; 
-PAcOA,AiOi  [E];  see  also  next  article),  a  word  used 
(Iura56  06+)  apparently  as  the  title  of  certain  officers 
under  Darius.  Another  form  is  AP1IAMSATHCHITS8;  sec 
Ezra  49.  where  die  word  is  misunderstood  (sec  E/ka,  li. 

1  If  it  be!  >n?s  to  theoric.in.-tt  text  :  see  Knosv,  f  1 1: 

*  Whence  also  «^0oc  or  «^*i>f,  and  Eng.  afe. 

*  Kdwards.  f'haiashi,  j-r/taAs,  ami  1  xfhrtn  79J.  See 
also  the  apes  and  baboons  on  a  wall-painting  in  a  tomb,  £1 
BtriMk  (Kgypt.  Kspl.w.  Fund),  l*t.  II.,  plate  xi.  ;  cp  p.  >o, 

*  Sire  Am. Tab.  H  »B  -  Wi.  ^4,  col.  1,  40;  1  kukupti  la  .  .  . 
[kal-du  n.iktainisu. '  a  kvkufH  .  .  .  with  its  lid  ' ;  col.  1,  43  .  ,  . 
kukuliu  samni  (.Ihi,  '.  ■  •  a  kukubu  of  grssl  oil';  Il  5,  1,  35 
(recto)  samni  la  tabu  ahi)a  usiraani  II  iluk  kukupu,  'send  me, 
my  brother,  good  oil,  two  vessels  iukufu  '  (so  Hal.,  not  in  Wil 
PmA  or  (Ml  (pi.  tuke)  is  the  ordinary  ideogram  fur  'vessel, 
re.  -  [-I. i.  i': , 

»  The  Assyriulogieal  notices  are  mostly  due  to  Ptof. 
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§  10)  and  treated  as  the  name  of  a  trilie  settled  in 
Palestine  by  AsN.swkr.  Its  etymology  is  still  very 
uiuritain.  S-e  <i.  Hoffmann,  /.A  '2.^  /.;  Manjunrl, 
Fun,!.  64  ;  and  Andreas  in  Marti,  Iiibl.  -aram.  driitn.. 
Glossary,  p.  53*, 

APHARSATHCHITES,  The  (K^ny^  [Hi.]; 
N^nCnDX  [Gi.];  d)&pec«AX&iOi  [»]•  A<J)&pc&9- 
[A|.  AtfcApACT&X  [!*]>•  I'Jralvt.  See  APHARSACH- 
ITK& 

APHARSITES  [BH  Gi.];  &d>p&CAioi  [H], 

&d>Ape  I  \):  <t>ApAC©Aiot  [1.  ),  mentioned  in  F/ra49t 
as  a  nil*-  settled  111  Palestine  by  AsNAl'i-KK.  Various 
attempts  at  identification  have  lieen  made  [Persiitm.  by 
Rawlinson.  Pulp.  Com.  ad  lot. ,  but  see  KA  V  'Vl  376: 
P.irsua.  a  Median  trilie.  by  Del.  Par.  327 );  tmt  the 
word  is  best  regard"!  as  a  si  tilx-'s  error,  relate  I  (some 
think)  to  wxv*  (EV  Aimiaksacihtf.s.  F./raf>6  6f>), 
or.  mure  probably,  miswritten  for  H'fSC.  'scribes.'  The 
last  letter  of  tmaBD  (MT  rtano.  see  Tarpki.ites)  was 
attached  by  dillography  to  the  next  word  (Marquart, 
Fund.  64). 

APHEK  (pBN  A<bex  [HAL]).  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  many  places  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  G  I'.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
identified. 

1.  tn  Josh.l34  (Tatfwn  [BJ,  a^wira  [Al  -it*.  [LJ) 
Aphek  appears  ;is  the  limit  of  the  Sidonian  country, 
apparently  as  its  northern  limit  towards  the  (iiblites  or 
Hyblians  This  Aphek,  therefore,  is  commonly  identified 
with  Apha<  a  mow  Afku),  famous  for  its  sanctuary  of 
Astarte,  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  Hvblus, 
the  Adonis  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  N'ahr  Ibrahim  ;  cp 
Lucian.  /V«l  Syria  6-8. 

2.  The  Aph--k  assigned  in  Josh.  19  jo  to  the  tribe  of 
Ashcr  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  1  31  (where  the  name 
is  written  p'cu.  Ai'itiK,  o<xk  [AL],  rati  [H])  as  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Canaaniles  were  able  to  maintain 
against  the  invaders.  Here  also  some  suppose  that 
Aphaca  is  meant ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Asher 
ever  attempted  to  extend  so  far  north,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Josh.  17 11'  that  Ashcr  had  a  theoretical  claim  to 
part  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  S.  of  Mt.  Carmel  as  far  at 
least  as  Dor.  it  is  prokible  that  Aphek  in  Sharon  (no. 
3)  is  meant. 

3.  In  Josh  IStl  {wfxK  [B])  we  read,  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  smitten  by  Joshua,  '  the  king  of  Aphek,  one  ;  the 
king  of  Lasharon,  one'  ;  but  it  is  belter  to  emend  the 
verse  w  ith  the  aid  of  Qi"  ('O0l(  rrjt  'ApJiK)  and  read  '  the 
king  of  Aphek  in  the  (plain  of)  Sh;iron.  one'  (see  Di. 
on  the  passage).  This  Aphek  in  Sharon,  as  Wellhausen 
Ins  pointed  out,  is  the  city  («i|  from  which  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  made  repeated  attacks  on  Samaria,  1  K. 
20*>3'  (a0<*a  [HA J,  -nr.  [L]l,  2K.13i7.s  and  (» 
and  r)  from  w  hich  the  Philistines  assembled  their  forces 
for  war  with  Israel  before  the  battles  GilS  -  i  itS 
29 1)  and  of  F.ben-crer  (1  S.  4  1  :  Jos.  an&ta  or  actual 

(<r)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Kings  :  that  it  hy  in  a 
lowland  plain  is  clear  from  t  K.  20i3.  and  that  the  plain 
is  that  of  Sharon  follows  from  a  K.  13  jj  ©'-.  where  we 
find  the  addition  (undoubtedly  genuine)  'and  H.uael 
took  the  Philistine  from  his  hand  from  the  Western  sea 
to  Aphek. '  Aphek  therefore  lay  on  the  verge  of  Philistia 
—i.e..  in  Sharon— and  we  must  understand  that,  both 
in  Benbadad'l  time  and  in  the  time  of  Hazael,  the  Syrians 
avoided  the  difficulties  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  central 
mountain-land  of  Canaan  by  striking  into  the  maritime 
plain  south  of  Carniel  and  so  securing  the  masterv  of 
the  fertile  coast-land  w  ithout  having  to  liesicgc  Samaria. 
Their  route  would,  in  fact.  lie  the  present  great  road  from 
Damascus  to  Kamleh  through  Megiddo.5    At  Aphek, 

'  On  thit  p.ivojc  <<r  Asmkr,  I  1. 

'-'  See  We.  Cli  254  \  <X>  ET,  39  [but  cpGASm.  IIG  350 

'  Cp  the  rexute  of  Al-Nibulusl,  ed.  Tuch. 
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somewhere  in  the  north  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  they  had  a 
great  military  post  fioin  which  they  could  direst  their 
!  armies  cither  against  Samaria  or  against  the  Philistines 
(a  K.  12 17  [is]). 

(b)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Samuel  :  it  is  clear  that 
a  point  in  the  northern  |>art  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  on 
the  road  to  Megiddo  and  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  is 
appropriate  to  1  S.  29 1.  The  mustcring-place  of  the 
Philistines  cannot  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
territory,  least  of  all  at  such  a  place  as  el-Faku  on  Mt. 
GiIIkki  lin  the  rear  of  Saul  s  army  !)  where  it  is  absurdly 
place*!  by  (.'under  and  Armstrong.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Philistines  were  at  >huncm  (l  8.884)  before  tlicy 
readied  Aphek  ;  but  to  argue  thus  is  to  forget  that  I  S. 
283-25.  the  story  of  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor.  is 
a  distinct  narrative,  by  a  different  hand,  and  that  29 1 
originally  followed  directly  on  2S  1  /. 

(< )  Finally,  the  attack  on  central  Israel  which  issued 
in  the  kittle  of  F.lieii-ezer  and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(|S.4)  would  naturally  tic  taken  to  have  lieen  made 
from  the  same  Aphek.  were  it  not  that  commentators  have 
assumed  that  the  tiosition  of  Ebcn-c/er.  and  therefore 
of  Aphek,  is  fixed  somewhere  near  Mir  pah  by  1  S.  7". 
It  is  certainly  safer,  however,  to  distinguish  the  battle- 
field of  Klien-cxer  in  1  S.  4i  from  the  stone  Kbcn-czcr 
set  up  by  Samuel  many  years  later,  than  to  assume  the 
existence  of  two  Apheks  fitted  to  lie  the  starting-point 
of  a  Philistine  campaign  (cp  Ehkn-k/KK).  And  here 
also  it  is  to  lie  oliserved  that  chaps.  4  and  7  are  derived 
from  distinct  doc  uments,  and  that  the  historical  value 
of  the  scei  .nd     \ery  insecure. 

From  what  has  lieen  Said  it  will  appear  without  further 
argument  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  seek  an  Aphek  in  the 
region.  Ijctwecn  Ml  Tal)or  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to 
I  which  F.us.  and  Jcr.  give  the  name  of  Saron.  or  to  place 
I  the  Aphek  of  Kings  al  the  caravan-station  of  Elk  in  the 
mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  may 
lie  the  Aphcca  near  Ilippus  or  Hippe  of  OS  91  24  and 
219  72  ;  but  is  not  a  biblical  site.  \v.  K.  s. 

The  existence  of  an  Aphek  in  Sharon  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  following  additional  evidence.  First,  in 
the  lists  of  Thotmes  III.  (r.  1600  B.C. )  nos.  60-76 
form  a  group  by  themselves  ;  62  is  Joppa,  64  Lydda,  65 
Ono.  Then  come  66  Apukn,  67  Suka,  68  Yhrn.  At 
this  last  place.  Thotmes  had  to  decide  which  of  three 
roads  he  should  take  over  (  armel.  Yhrn  must  therefore 
have  lain  near  the  most  southerly  road— that  is,  somewhat 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wftdy  Abu  N'ar— and  may 
Ik-  the  present  Yemma  by  the  high  road  along  the  edge 
of  the  Samarian  Hills.  Suka  is  doubtless  the  present 
Shuwcikch,  2  m.  farthcT  S.  Apukn  therefore  lay 
;  between  it  and  Ono.  Maspero,  it  is  true,  identified 
1  Suka  and  Apukn  with  the  Jud.can  Shocoh  and  Apheka 
of  josh.  15«8  53  ;  but  W.  Max  Miiller  (As.  *.  Fur.  161) 
has  shown  that  the  list  contains  nothing  S.  of  Ajalon. 
The  11  of  Apukn  may  lie  the  common  termination  of 
place-names  jr.  Max  Miiller  says  it  may  also  t>e 
read  as  1.  Sfiondlv.  in  the  autumn  of  66  A.  I>.  Cestius 
Gallus.  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Ca-sarea.  reached 
Antijxilris,  and  "sent  before '  a  party  to  drive  the  Jews 
!  out  of  "the  tower  of  Aphek'  (Ile/ryot  'A^mrof).  After 
taking  the  tower  he  marched  on  Lydda  (  Jos.  BJ  ii.  19 1). 
This  agrees  with  the  data  of  Thotmes  III.  and  places 
Aphek  between  the  River  'Aujeh  and  Lydda.  Here 
there  is  now  no  place-name  which  affords  any  help  in 
the  case,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  village  Fejjch — i.e. , 
originally.  Feggeh — -about  9  m.  Nil  of  Joppa  (which, 
how  c  .  •  t .  il  •  -.  not  lie  quite  near  enough  to  the  F.  limit 
of  the  plain  to  suit  Lucian's  text  of  2  K.  13«).  and  it 
ought  not  to  lie  overlooked  that  in  a  list  of  niedi.x-vul 
Arab  place-names  <|uoted  by  Rohricht  {ZDPI'.  1896) 
there  occur  both  Sair  Fuka  and  Fa  kin.  Afiiiit,  in  a. 
fragment  of  Lsarhaddon  (681-668  n  <  )  a  city  Apku  is 
described  as  30  '  kasbu-kakkar '  from  Raph'ia  on  the 
Egyptian  from.er.  Schrader  ( K  A  204),  who  translates 
kasbu-kakkar  by  'double  leagues,'  takes  Apku  to  lie  on 
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Ihc  V.  of  the  Like  of  Gennesaret  (/v..  the  present  Klk) 
and  the-  Aphek  of  i  K.  20 16,  etc.  This,  however,  KCRU 
less  likely  to  give  the  distance  from  Raphia  of  a  place  so 
situated  than  of  an  Aphek  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The 
'Aujeh,  it  may  1*  remarked,  is  70  m.  from  Raphia. 
It  OUghl  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  particularis- 
ing of  one  Aphek  as  in  Sharon'  (Josh.  12  iS,  see 
above,  3 1  implies  the  existence  of  other  Aphcks  in  the 
land.  <;.  A.  s. 

APHEKA  iniJW*.  a<J>aka  [AL].  4>akoya  [B]>.  an 
Unidentified  city  in  the  mountain-land  of  ludah  ( losh. 

15s.it  1. 

APHEKEMA    RV  Ai'iMWKMA  iA4>Aip€MA 
Atbcp.       AJ  fUtdf  ).     t  Mace.  11  j4,    probably  a 
GrOBciMd  fbrm  of  ihc  city-name  EPHJtAlU  [f.V.,  ii. >. 

APHERRA  ■  -.  t  ppa  [HA] >.  a  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  (see  Nl  THINIM)  in  the  great  post- 
cxilic  list  (K/.KA.  ii.  J  9.  §  8  c),  one  of  eight  inserted  in 
I  Ksd.  5m  (om.  L)  after  Pocbercth-hazzcbaim  of  ,|  Kzra 
'2  51  =  Neh.  7s9- 

APHIAHin'BsN;  Ad>6K[BLJ.  -d>Axl\*].  -ds-ixiA"]). 
1  S.  Pit,  according  to  MT,  one  of  Saul's  ancestors; 
but  'son  of  Aphiah.  a  Hcnjnniile.'  should  probably  lie 
'of  Gilieah  of  Henjamin  '  ip-  p  [njjisl.  So  virtually 
Wellhausen  ;  but  he  di<l  not  notice  that  Aphiah  lep  © 
and  note  that  tssjf,  e.g..  in  Rcba  N'u.  HIS)  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gibeah.  This  was  reserved  for  Marquart  ( t-und. 
IS).  r.  k.  c 

APHIK  (JVENl.  Judg.  1  31+.     See  AHIKK.  2. 

APHRAH.  H0U8E  OF.  RV  Beth  lo  Aphrah  {JVJ 
rnC5.^>.  oiKoy  KATA|-€Aa>TA  [BAo]i,  Mic  liot.  the 
name  of  a  town  not  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
determination  of  the  site  of  Heth-lc-Aphrah  i.innot  1* 
separated  from  the  larger  cpiestion  of  the  text  of  the 
whole  passage,  Mic.  1 10-15,  which  cannot  lie  discussed 
here  (see  Taylor,  .1/7"  of  A  fit. ;  Rvssel,  Untenuth.  on 
the  Hook  of  Mic.  a6  ff.  ;  We.  AV.  PtVfk.  |  WL  A  T 
I'nters.  18 f.,  AO/-' 1  103k  So  much,  however,  is 
plain  the  vocalisation  cannot  lie  trusted,  especially 
in  view  of  the  paronomasia  I '  house  of  dust '  RV  nig.  I, 
and  even  the  consonants  were  differently  lead  by  ©. 
The  older  writers  {rg. ,  Winer,  so  now  also  Xowack) 
identified  Aphrah  with  Ophbah  {f.v. ) ;  cp  Pesh.  -  the 
houses  of  Ophrah. '  Hut  the  contest  seems  lo  demand 
some  place  farther  W.  and  S.  Wincklcr.  w  ith  his  rather 
too  ingenious  emendation  '  liethel '  ( residing  -ffly-sK  for 
TV  mt^  AOF,  Ac. I.  seeks  to  avoid  this  objection  by 
rending  'Gilgal'  for  the  historically  impossible  'Gath.' 
and  I  with  We.)  1  Bekaim'  (sec  Hoc  HIM  1  lor  the  very 
questionable  hdid  (>3||inli^».  Hit*.  (At///,  ad  lot-  f. 
followed  by  Mtihlau  in  HWH&,  suggests  a  ' Afr,i  that 
Yakut  {  .\lu')am  el  bulddn.  iubt-oc.  |  mentions  as  'a  castle 
in  Palestine  near  Jerusalem.'  Ges.-Hu.  suggests  doubt- 
fully  Heto^thra  (Kleutheropolis.  ftfit  fskrin\,  which, 
however,  represents  an  Aram,  irn;  n"3<  Nestle  in  7.DPV 
1  «4 /  1.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Wady  cl-Ghafr 
mnn:ng  I",  not  far  S.  of  Mirash  may  lie  an  echo  of 
Micah's  Aphrah.  So  G.VSm.  {Tiettvt  I'ropH.  1  384). 
Che.  i./(M\  |ulv  18981.  '1  he  S  in  .TTOp'7  seems  to  lie  a 
scribe's  error  fas  if  '  in  the  dust'). 

APHSE8  «;,  VBHi.  1  Ch.24ist  AV,  RV  Haphizzej!. 

APIS  («|ri:  o  attic  [BXAQ  ].  oir.  [Q*  (Mipcrscr. 
a  Q1  {on\],  Egyptian  ff.tpi ').  tlie  bl.u  k  bull-god  of  Mem- 
phis 1  i-c  P-GVpr.  <J  14  (.  Though  the  nanus  of  thifl  famous 
deity  does  not  occur  in  KV,  he  is  mentioned  once  in  ( )T 
t  ier.  46  iv' I-  ©  alone  has  preserved  the  true  division 
of  the  words  ;  for  rr"irj.  AV  'are  swept  away"  (similarly 
RV  Pesh.  Vg. ).  we  must  read  en  oj.  '  hath  fled  Apis' 
Itfrrycr  i  *A*-i«).  Cp  Kdnig.  Syntax  310.  n.  r. 
For  an  analogous  correction  see  Giesebrecht  and  Cornill 
aJ  lot.  and  cp  t  Al.t,  Gol.ntN.  §  a. 
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APOCALYPSE.   THE  (Hook  ok    Revkla thin). 
According  to  the  liest  authorities  (MCA  [in  subscription] 
„         a8,  8a.  93,  95;  Ti.  WH),  the  title  runs 
'  .  owonaXi'^ti  Iwa|F>-oe.    I-ater  MSS  add  roe 

.    P        t>(o\o;oi  (Q  and  many  cursives),  or  rov 
'    aroaro\ov,  or  tok  aw.  koi  c  tay-ytWrov 

(P  vg.  cod.,  Syr.  1. 

In  almost  all  MSS  the  Apocalypse  now  holds  the 
last  place  in  the  NT.  The  stichonietry  of  Cod.  t  laro- 
montanus(D,  Paul)  ammges  as  follow  s  :  Kvang.  Paul. 
Cath.  Apoc.  Act.  (see  Greg.  fro/.  3 136 ;  cp  also 
what  is  said  about  the  I'.vangeliaria,  175  and  368).  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  been 
edited  by  Gwynn,  the  hook  was  prccexlctl  by  the  l-'ourth 
Gospel.  The  hiatus  in  Cod.  O  was  perhaps  originally 
occupied  by  the  Apocalypse  an<l  Johannine  l-.pistles 
(Housset.  fl./..  189a).  thus  giving  the  order  Kvang.. 
Apoc..  Kpp.  Joh.,  AcU.  All  this  perhaps  indicates  that 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  Johannine  writings  were 
originally  handed  down  together.  In  point  of  fact. 
Tertullian  actually  speaks  of  an  •  mstrumcntum 
Johannis,'  which  consisted  of  Apoc.  and  I  Jn  yh'r>urr. 
38.  39  ;  Pud.  19  ;  /V»e,j  9  ;  J'nrstr.  33).  Cp  Ronsch. 
D>u  neue  Test.  Tertult.  538. 

The  Hook  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  two  places  in 
the  Ignatian  epistles.    U\ Att  Hfh.  15j  :  Tra  i^ri-  oiVoi; 

„  _  ,        ,  raoi  (NA  read  \aol  in  Rev.  21  ti  ml  ai'rit 

evidencT*  "'  0til'  <*>  AdPkilad.tx  :  ojtoi 
icitv  itL**  aTt)\al  tiatr  nai  rde>«  racpu:*  i<p'  olt 
*"  yiypavrai  fi&ror  iififtara  arttfHivu*  (cp 
Rev.  'inf..  in  the  epistle  10  the  church  of  Philadelphia  I. 
Andrew  of  Ca-sarea,  moreover,  mentions  Papias,  amongst 
others,  as  liearing  witness  lo  the  Apocalypse  (toittj 
rpo/iapTi'^KM'yruf  to  d{tcnri<rroii ).  and  on  Rev.  12  7 
adduces  1  4  .  ff. .  ed.  Sylb. )  two  observations  taken 
verbatim  from  Papias.  That  l-'.uscbius  docs  not  mention 
the  testimony  of  Papias  is  doubtless  to  lie  accounted 
for  by  the  historian's  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  book. 
Iretueus  apjieals  in  support  of  the  traditional  number 
666  to  *  elders'  who  had  actually  seen  John.  (In  all 
probability  wc  could  reduce  this  testimony  of  the  elders 
to  that  of  Papias  alone  :  Ilarnack.  Chron.  dtr  altckristl. 
t.it.  1  Mijf. ).  We  find  a  writer  so  early  as  Justin 
asserting  the  book  to  lie  apostolical  {Di'ii.  81  :  Trap 
i)iu»  ay  rip  Tit  v  ayofia  'lu'.a'fijt  <ft  rwr  drocrriXbir 
KptaroC-  fy  drok. )  anrl  canonical  (.  //<•/.  1  ii  :  wt  4k  t<2» 
ilLttrt fuiy  a  1  't'f^uuiru-i'  uatftiy  ivyaa&f).  This  early 
recognition  of  the  ApocatypM;  as  a  canonical  writing 
need  not  stirjirise  us  :  the  lmok  itself  puts  forward  a 
claim  to  this  character  (1  i9_^  22 18), 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  we  find  the 
Apocalypse  widely  recognised. 

Il  is  geneially  current  («)  in  Asia  Minor,  alii;  among;  Mon- 
tanisti.  anti<Moni.irmi»  (Apollumus ;  Kusrli.  II K  v.  lSi4>.an<l 
mnlialing  writers  (Mclitn  of  S.«rili»  ;  /A.  iv.  8r>i;; 

3.  2nd   end  <A)  m  Caul,  ls>ih  with   Ikiixu*  {Adv.  H,r<. 

Cent.  Jf,  iii.  I  1   S4  xi.  1   v,  ;J0i  t)  and  in  the 

vrrititu;  <>f  the  chulLh  uf  Lu^durtum  and  \  icrina 
(in  Ktis.  rVA  v.  1  sSV  (c)  In  Africa,  as  already  mentioned, 
Tertulli.iu  knows  uf  an  imtruiurntutn  J.*Hhhhi\  lo  which  ln-th 
the  Apocalypse  ami  1  In.  Itelon^  ;  the  .  I  Is  of  frr/rtua  and 
h'ttiiitm  shows  acquaintance  with  it  (cp  ft.  4  and  1.)  (,/)  In 
Ktfvpl  the  Juduium  Fet*i  ^:ems  lo  know  llic  hcxik  (Hll^*:i*f. 

Trtt.  rttr.  i',tn.  tXrtf/lutn  101):  (r-)  for  Antio»-h,  lti>h,,|» 
Thcophilus  (Ku».  HE  iv.  v!4 1)  U  our  witness  lo  the  same  erlrci  ; 
and  <  /  )  for  Rome,  the  Muratartan  Canon,  (.e)  Clement  of  Alex- 
andra cites  the  Ap<«.alypse  (/Pud.  "J  it<&  110;  .V/n>wf.  tl  10A), 
Oriftcn  in  unaware  of  any  reason  for  doubling  11*  apostolic  origin 
(r'w/.'i.  Hem.  6;  cp  l  .us.  II £  \\.  Siok 

The  situation  changes,  however,  in  the  third  centurv 
As  early  as  in  the  second  century  Man  ion  had  refused 
.  to  recognise  the  book  (Tert.  Adv.  Mart.  4;  I, 

Qo£l~  and  the  so-called  sect  of  the  Alogi  attributed 
'  Imth  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  (  erinthus  (Kpiph.  ffa-r.  51,  Philastr.  Uttr.  60 
Hippolytus  ;  cp  Iren.  m.  llgi  probably  on  account  of 
their  own  hostility  to  Montanism  (after  Iretueus;  Th. 
Zahn,  A'n'r.oM^vic*,  1  n^jf.,  Hnus«  t.  h'^mm.  16/1 

This  oppiMiti.m  by  the  Aloji  was  omiinii'd  by  the  Roman 
presliylert  .tius,  who,  in  his  dl-pule  willi  the  Muritamtt  Proclus, 
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•Iso  Attributed  the  work  to  Cerinthus  (Ens.  HE  iii.  2*  j).  From 
the  refutation  of  CalM  by  Hippolytus  (er^aAaui  ««t«  I'aior, 
Av^-m.  BjM.  Or.  iii.  lie;  fragments  in  t  Iwynn,  llermalk.  « 
3  i?- 4 « 3  :  cpal-o  the  writing  catalogued  in  the  inscription  on  the 
throne  i-.vra  ro.5  «r«ri  ls.nri'iu-  tMyytAun  xai  inuAii«M<l  we 
learn  th.it  Cains  directly  took  up  and  continued  the  criticism  of 
the  Alogi. 

The  criticism  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Kus.  HF. 
vii.  25)  was  more  moderate  and  more  effective.  He 
dues  not  hold  Cerinthus  to  have  tx»n  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  conjectures  that  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  other  John  than  the  son  of  Zubedce, 
arguing  from  a  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  (iospel  anil  Kpistlcs  on  the  other 
as  to  style,  language,  and  contents.  The  criticism  of 
Dionysius  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Kusebius,  who 
was  the  first  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  the  conjecture  of 
Dionysius  as  to  a  second  John  by  a  reference  to  what 
Papias  says  of  '  both  1  Johns  {///<  iii.  39)  and  inclines  to 
class  the  Apocalypse  with  the  spurious  books,  »o0«  i  HE 
iii.  2.rM>. 

Henceforward  the  view  of  Dionysius  and  Kusebius 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  book  was  recognised,  indeed.  by  Methodius  of  Tyre 
{Sjrmfiot.  1  s05  *i/>.)  and  Pamphiliis  {A fat,,  ed.  tie  U  Hue, 
4  25  ,0,  but  on  the  other  hand  unrecognised 
8.  Eastern  l,y  Cyril  «  atlxk.  4  33-36),  Gre|j.  of  X.K.  «  arm. 

Church.  the  .Synod  of  l^uxlicea  (Can.  64,  see  Zahn, 

of.  (it.  2  107  the    Afvttolital  Ctmstitu- 

tienx  (Can.  85  [84I ;  Zahn,  2  191  Jj.),  the  tambiet  of  Neleucu* 
(Zalin,  .'17).  The  Apocalypse  is  nut  mentioned  by  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  or  by  C  hrysostorn  (cp  the  *j>o6«a/>ui  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  Zann,  2  210),  or  by  Theodore!.  In  the 
Stirkwtrtry  of  Nicephocus  manipulated  in  Jerusalem  {art* 
850;  Zahn.  2288296/)  it  figures  among  the  Antilcgomena ; 
in  the  list  of  the  sixty  canonical  books  it  is  nut  found,  though  it 
is  again  introduced  into  the  Sfn*f*fi  of  Athanasiuv 

The  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  Syrian  church  re- 
garding it  is  very  noteworthy. 

The  OwMtaf  t>J  AdJai  which,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it,  dates  from  about  400  A. u.,  recognises,  as  authoritative 
scripture,  nothing  beyond  the  four  gospels  ( I  >iates- 
6.  Syrian  sarrjn),  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Acts.  From 
Church  the  l'exhi|ta  it  is  wholly  absent.  Whether  Ephraim 
recognises  the  Apo^dypse  as  canonical  is,  to  say 
the  least,  da'.ililful.  The  tireek  works  that  pass  under  his  name, 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account, 
and  thus  the  evidence  that  he  did  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  a  single 
passage  (Opera,  A*scm.  2  3,2,  cp  Kev.  Sl-i).'  In  any  CMfc 
the  noteworthy  fact  remains  that  Ephraim  c  ites  the  Apocalypse 
but  little,  and  develops  his  ap,*;alyntical  ideas  on  lines  supplied 
by  other  writings  besides,  the  Syrian  Church  did  nut  look  upon 
the  book  with  favour.2  Jacob  of  Kdessa  («*.  708)  cites  it 
(Ephraemi  opera,  ed.  Assem.  1  19*),  and  Bar  Sallli  (w*.  1171), 
bishop  of  Mabug  (MabbOgh),  comments  on  itftiwynn,  Ixxxvii 
ci);  nut  Har- Hcbrjeus  (in*,  u8'i)  holds  it  to  be  the  wotk  of 
Cerinthus  or  of  the  'other'  John  (Assem.  Itihl.  Or.  815),  and 
"Elied  Jctn'  (isA.  1318)  omits  it  from  his  list  of  canonical  scriptures. 
In  an  Armenian  Canon  also,  by  Mechitar  of  Aivirank  (rjoo), 
the  Apocalypse  is  reckoned  among  the  Antilegomena. 

Though  the  opposition  lo  the  Apocalypse  was  thus 

7  Rest  of  r*r,"tcnt  in  lhc  •s.VTiiin  Church,  it  gradu- 
'  f    »      ally  died  away  in  the  other  Astern  prov- 
inces. 

The  book  is  acknowledged  by  Alhanaxios,  Didymus,  Cyr.Alcx., 
Jilus,    Isidore   of  Pelusium 
Epiph.inius  of  Salamis,  and 

"  Ciesarea  in 
it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
followed  in  this  until  the  ninth  century, 
cessor  in  office,  also  undertook  the  task. 

In  the  Western  Church,  on  lhc  other  hand,  the 
Apocalypse  was  accepted  unanimously  from  the  first. 
6  West    "'PP°b',us  Is00  above)  defended  and  com- 
mented on  it  in  a  no  longer  extant  work, 
and  makes  copious  quotations  from  it  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  and  in  his  /V  Anti.hritto. 

Similarly,  it  is  recognised  by  Eactantiu*  {Instil.  2 1  7 10, 
epit.   43;    cp  7 15  JfA.   Hilary  (Pe   Trin.  6*043),  Ambrose 

'  Gw\nn(7"V  Apxalyfse  of St.  Jokn  in  a  Syria*  Certion, 
DuMin-Lourfon,  189T.  p.  ciii)  cites  also  I»c  l-atny.  Hymn.  1  66 
-a  passage  which  the  present  writer  finds  himself  unable  to 
accept  as  proof. 

1  Thomas  of  Harkel,  it  is  true,  included  it  in  his  translation, 
as  probably  also  (a-vnrding  to  the  latest  researches  of  Cwyno] 
did  I'hilosenus  of  Mabug  (Mal.bl*hX 

»  See  burke.  \enurk  einer  wotUtXndigtn  EinUitungin  die 
OJfenharung Jakannitfc,  Bonn,  1852. 
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Nihis,  Isidore  of  Pdusiaan  (Egypt),*  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis.  and  Johannes  Damascenux.  Andrew, 
ar<  hbishnri  of  Cesarra  in  t^appadix  ia,  wrole  bis  commentary  on 


He 


Andrew, 
•ntary  on 
however, 
Arethas,  his  sue- 


9.  Sine*  Re- 
formation. 


(/V  I'irf.  14,  Dt  Sfin'tu  3  »o),  Rufinus  (Exp. 
on  Xovatus,  Commodian,  Arnobius,  and  others  see 
Cmiifriiity  0/  <ht  Hi'ifti  liiittry, 

Augustine  <in  Eiang.-Joh.  13  36,  E/iisf.  118,  Civ. 
Ihi  ^1(7)  insists  on  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
(rospel  with  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  book  wax  acknowledged  at  the  xynods  of  Hippo  (393)  and 
Caithage  (ty?).  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  it  was 
commented  on  by  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau  <<«*.  503  A.U.). 
He  was  followed  by  the  Donatist  Ticonius  (ljefore  jEoJl 

An  exceptional  position  was  taken  up  by  Jerome,  who, 
under  eastern  influence,  relegattsd  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
second  class  of  scriptur*  rcclciiatluit  (in  ft.  149). 
as  also  afterwards  by  I'htlastrius,  if  it  be  indeed  the  case 
that  the  book  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  bis 
Ilr  httrrtitut  87 /. 

At  a  later  date  the  capitulum  Aquisgrancnse  (Corf*.  Jur. 
Grrm..  ed.  Walter,  ii.  \n/-,  cap.  20),  adopting  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  of  I^iodicea,  removed  it  from  the  Canon. 

At  the  Reformation  the  view  of  Jerome  was  revived 
by  Erasmus  in  his  Annotations.  Luther's  well-known 
■dvcTM  judgment,  pronounced  in  his 
preface  of  153a,  rests  more  on  a  religious 
than  on  a  scientific  foundation.  Sub- 
sequently he  gradually  modified  his  view  in  a  sense  more 
favourable  to  the  book.  In  his  translation,  however,  he 
indicated  his  unfavourable  opinion  so  far  at  all  events 
that  he  relegated  James.  Jude.  Hebrews,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse 10  the  end  of  the  NT  without  pagination.  The 
List  edition  of  the  NT  in  this  form  appeared  in  t68q. 
Carlstadt  [I.ihellus  dt  t<in.muit  n  upturn,  1520). 
falling  l>ack  on  lite  criticism  of  liusebius,  classed  the 
Apocaiy|>sc  among  the  seven  Anlilegomena.  The 
opposition  to  its  reception  lasted  down  to  the  following 
century,  and  disappeared  only  after  the  introduction  of 
John  Gerhard's  cunningly  devised  distinction  between 
canonical  and  deutero-canonical  writings  [/jk.  t/trv/.  i. 
cap.  t,  S  241 ).  In  the  reformed  churches  the  opposition 
disappeared  much  earlier — from  the  lime  of  Calvin, 
indeed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  was  again  revived  by 
Abanril  (Duemm  itfirf.  turfa/i<v,  (in  tliwrrt  Jrrrrses,  torn.  L, 
1770);  Hermann  Oeder  (Chrittliek  freit  Vnttnuck.  ut>.  d. 
togrnanntt  Of/ftth,  Jolt.,  published  by  Sender,  Halle,  17^-9), 
reverting  to  the  view  of  Caius  of  Rome,  attributed  the  book  to 
Cerinthus.  He  was  followed  by  Semlcr  (Ertie  Unttnuih,  itfi 
Cutout,  1772,  and  in  many  controversial  writings),  and  byCorrodi 
IGttck,  dei  CJUtiaimus,  1781).  The  best  defence  was  that  of 
Hart  wig  (Afi-'trgir  ,tet  Afwk.,  1780-33).  Cp  also  the  successive 
editions  of  J.  I>.  Michaelis,  Einl.  in  die  gttttkhen  Sehnjten 
from  1 750  onwards. 

Our  sources  for  the  text  arc  the  following  : — 

A.  Creek  MSS.—M  Uncials.  It  exists  in  KAC  (39-&  14  "  U  >7 
8j-ui6  10  10-I I  3  ]«i3  lb3  lu5-22>i  being  absent),  also  in  V 

l'orfirianus  Chiovcnsis  sjec.  \>  Act.  Calh.  Paul. 
10.  Text:1  Apoc.(l'J  ia-17  1  19  I?  20  a  19  6-11  being  absent), 
the  materi&l.  anil  ^  t,n  Teschendorf,  H),  Vaticatius  ao66 
sire.  8  (Apoc.  only).  (1)  Cursives.  Of  these 
Kime  xes-enty  are  more  or  less  collated.  Their  readings  can  be 
learned  from  the  editions  and  collations  of  Mill-Kuster  (1710), 
Ilengel  (1734^),  Wetslcin  (1751-3).  Matlhai  (1782-88,  torn,  x.), 
Alter  (178'-?;),  Birch  (fatia*  l.r<tt.  in  1800),  ScIhjI» 

('30-36),  Scrivener  (Cut/ex  Attgiemit,  1859;  AJrrnaria 
Critica,  Vi),  Tregelles  Cs7-7'),  Tischendorf  (ed.  octava  major), 
Alford  (Se-.v  Ttlt.  vol.  IV.  tJ.  3l  1885).  Simcox  (J-  /'Ail.  22 

B.  Ventoni.— (1)  Latin. — A  good  deal  is  now-  known  about 
these.  The  oldest  stage  is  represented  by  h  (r'loriacensis),  the 
Latin  translation  used  by  Primasius  (Haussleiter,  Ecrschungrn 
zur  Crick,  dci  Kanens  iv.);  the  intermediate,  by  the  Cligas 
Holmensis  (ed.  Belsheim,  '79)-  The  liesl  material  for  ll»e 
Vulgate  is  brought  together  in  Lichmann  (AVr-.  Test.)  and 
Tischendorf.  (*)  Syriac— A  valuable  Sytiac  tendering 
(prols-ibly  the  Philoxeniana)  has  recently  been  edited  by  Gwytm 
(ef.eit.).t  TheSyriac  MSS  hitliettu  know  nf'.ec  <  iwynn,  xiv.Jf.) 
represent  the  text  of  Thomas  of  Harkel.  t  -,)  Importance  also 
attaches  to  the  still  coiiiparatiselv  unexplored  Coptic  (see 
Goussen,  Stud.  Tke.it.  i.)  and  Armenian  versions. 

C.  Ckurck  fatkert.—  There  are  copious  citations  in  Crimen, 
Hippnlylus  (especially  in  the  Pe  AntUkritto  and  in  the  com- 

«  See  F. 
'Pie  Joh.-Apol 

Bousxet,  '  Text-kritische  Studieu '  in  Texte  u.  Cntersu.  A.  11  4 
("94);  t iwynn,  Ike  Af^ialypie  in  a  Syrieu  T-erii.<n.  iSy;  ;  on 
which  see  T.  K.  Abliot,  'Syriac  version  of  Apocalyp-e,'  I  term- 
atkena,  1897.  pp.  27  35. 
»  See  last  note. 


IWitrsch,  Handuhriftlicke  Funde.  1861  ;  II.  Weiss, 
.  -Apok.'   in    Texte  u.    Cnler.urk.7i   (91);  W. 
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mi  Daniel ;  *ee  tW  new  edition  by  Renwcucb  and 
Athelis),  and  Cyprian.  The  text  used  liy  Andrew  of  Cxara 
and  Arelhas  in  their  commentaries  ha*  not  a*  yet  Ijeen  fully 
m  cumroenlary  of  Ticoniu*  ca 


be  made  out 


Id, 


the 


In  the  attempt  to  classify  this  material,  it  is  tsest  to 
begin  with  the  class  which  .shows  the  latest  text  —  namely. 

11  Clmifici   ( 1 )  'he  Arcthas  class,  so  named  because 
"   turn.         "  lexto*  *  his' order  was  used  by  Am  has 

for  his  Commentary  (hence  also  many 
cursives  of  this  class  are,  strictly  speaking.  MSB  of 
Arcthas-C'ommcntaries).  To  this  class  t>elong  Q  and 
about  forty  of  the  more  or  less  known  cursives.  The 
material  bring  so  defective,  separate  groups  within  the 
class  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

Tentatively  and  under  great  reservation  a  few  may  here  1* 
suggested,  (i.)  o,  it,  77,  93  are  somewhat  closely  connected 
(cp  Tl.Z,  18514,  p.  65S);  (ii.)»f  8,(14),  140,  151.  ao,  jo,  07  (the  last 
three  very  intimately  related).  94;  (iii.)  6,  i»,  u,  (47):  (iv.) 
Ias.t!>,  (J,  14,  93  sliow  near  affinities.    The  group  U.rmed  by  (v.) 

The  second  class,  which  we  can  detach  from  the  rest 
as  hiving  arisen  out  of  a  later  redaction,  is  (2)  the  so- 
called  •  Andrew  '  class— the  class  to  which  the  text 
by  Andrew  (sec  atjove.  $  10  C)  in  h 
belonged.  It  falls  into  several  clearly 
sultordinate  groups. 

(i.)  The  group  consisting  of  35,  68,  87,  131  stands  almost 
entirely  apart,  presenting  as  it  does  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  Arcthai  group,  but  often  showing  a  very  peculiar  text. 
The  following  three  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  closely 
akin  :  <ii.)  1,  11,  36,  81,  153 (often  with  a  very  archaic  latinising 
substratum) ;  (iii.)  »8,  73,  70,  80,  99 :  (iv.)  10,  17,  37,  49,  (71).  9t, 
06.  [1C4I,  161.  Cod.  P  rulmits  of  lieirig  ranked  with  this  class  as 
a  wbo«,  but  cannot  he  associated  with  any  of  the  subordinate 
groups  in  particular. 

Of  all  the  know  n  cursives  there  are  only  (3)  four— (26], 
38.  51,  95 — -which  it  has  hitherto  been 
to  classify  ;  they  show  an  ancient  text. 

It  is  as  yet  difficult  to  detect  the  'Western  text' 

12  ' WosrLam  (scc  Text)  in  the  Apocalypse;  but 
'  Tart .         Ihis  will  gradually    become  practic- 
able as  in  recent  years  new  sources 

have  l>ccome  accessible. 

Witnesses  to  it,  though  only  in  part,  are  the  uncial  N  (with  a 
very  erratic  ami  only  partially  ancient  test),  the  test  of  Primasius 
(identical,  according  to  Haussleitcr's  investigations,  with  Cy- 

Kian's  test,  and  thus  old  African),  the  fragments  of  k,  the  ttiga* 
olmeusLs  jf,  Ticonius  (containing  a  later  development  of  the 
test),  and  the  Striae  version  edited  by  llwynn  arsd  designated  5 
(the  later  version  known  as  S  shows  a  lest  almost  cver>v.hcrc 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  Arethas  class,  though  in  many 
places  also  it  contains  a  text  older  than  2).  To  the  same  cate- 
gory Iwlong  also,  in  port,  the  group  1.  11,  j6,8i,  151  (cp  ("•wyiiii, 
csli.)  and,  tinallv,  the  Armenian  version,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  (note  the  coincidence  of  1.  i».  t"S, 
etc.  wnh  arm.;  cp  Bousscl,  Kamm.  178).  A  further  point 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  close  affinity  of  K.  X  (S),  and  Otigen  .  one 
might  almost  venture  to  constitute  KXOr.  a  distinct  group  in  the 
Western  Class  (Uuusset,  181  ;  Gwynn,  U Jf.\. 

Distinctly  the  best  text  is  that 
The  Vulgate  furnishes  us  with  g.xxl 
trolling  the  text  of  AC, 
the  two 


by  ACVg. 
of  con- 


13. 

AVg  . 


where  C  is  wanting, 
testimony  than  that  of  all  the  other 


•I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things' 
(22a  KV  ;  cp  1«9>.    Are  we  to  identify  this  John  with  the 
i»  tw^  nposllc.  the  son  of  Zebedcc?  Within 

author  thc  book.i,!c,f  21 miSnt  f^ly  be 
urjjc<!  fi^ninst  this  idt^ntitic>ition.  *\  he 
first  to  submit  the  question  to  thorough  discussion  was 
Ihonysius  of  Alexandria  I  see  above.  9  a)  :  in  the  r«-sult 
he  atmlwted  the  Isook  to  another  John,  This  theory 
of  a  second  John,  adopted  also  by  Eusebius  [HE 
in.  39 1  f.  ).  was  revived  in  the  present  century  (Week, 
Ew.ihl,  de  Welle,  Lilcke.  Scantier,  Dtistcrdieck, 
etc  ),  the  John  of  thc  Apocalypse  tjeing  usually  in  this 
case  identified  with  the  '  Presbyter '  of  Eus.  HE 
iii  39 1  f.     Criticism  advanced  another  step,  however. 
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I  and 'declared  the  w  hole  tradition  regarding  thc  presence 
of  John  the  Ajmstle  1  and  Ex.ingclisl)  in  Asia  Minor  to 

1  have  been  due  to  a  confusion  between  his  name  and  that 
of  the  presbyter. 

So  Vogel,  Otr  Evanftlitt  Jtkanntt,  1801-4  ;  Luticlberger, 
Dit  kink/uk*  Truditim  6f*r  den  Afcittl  Jekannft,  1B40; 
Ktim,  tirtck.  Jen  wn  Xaiam,  1867,  1  t6i /.  ;  Scholten,  Der 
Af.  lokaniut  in  Klrittaritn,  1871 ;  Weiffenhach,  Dai  f'attai. 
fragment,  1874  ;  Thoma,  Dai  Jekanniin:,  188a  ;  and  others. 
Against  Scholten  cp  IlilgeiifeUi,  ZH'T,  1876  77,  also  Zahn, 
SI.  Kr.  i3r*,p.  649 _/7*.  ;  Actajtannii  civ.,  Steili,  St.  A'r.,  i8'>8, 
P-  »l<-"og,  KEUtfff. 

The  question  is  difficult.  The  first  remark  to  1*  made 
upon  it  is  that  the  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns 
IB  Onlv  '"Asia  Minor  the  apostle  and  the  presbvter 
one  John  ~  fim,s  °n,y  slen,,CT  *"PP"«  ancient 
in  AsU  ,ratl'tion.  Whatewi  thc  intcrpreution  we 
may  put  on  the  important  testimony  of 
Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
39  if),  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Paptas  speaks  not  of 
two  Johns  in  Asia  Minor— the  apostle  and  the  ] 
—but  of  one  John,  whom  we  arc  to  look  for  as  a  1 
neighbour  of  I"apias  in  space  and  time  Of  a  ! 
John  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  thc  third 
know  nothing  ;  he  is  unknown  to  Ircnieus  and  to  those 
who  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Eourlh  Gospel,  to  the 
Alogi  and  to  Caius,  to  Tertullian.  to  Clement,  and  to 
Ongcn.  Not  till  the  time  of  Diomsius  of  Alexandria  is 
reached  do  we  find  any  indication  of  the  sort  I  Eus.  HE 
vii.  25 16).  Even  Dionysius  alleges  no  other  evidence 
than  that  in  his  day  two  graves  of  '  John  '  were  shown. 

The  inference  he  draws  from  this  that  there  must  have  l*-en 
two  Johns— is  hy  no  means  a  stringent  one.  It  would  not  be  less 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  his  day  the  precise  burial-place  of 
John  was  no  longer  known,  or  that  the  two^s-wara  represented 
two  distinct  holy  'places'  of  John  (so  Jer.  Jc  rir.i//.  9:  ,/uir 
»»t  meritr ;  Zahn,  Acta  Jo.  cIvK  Knr  this  supposition,  Ktisebius 
has  supplied  a  plausible  ba>is  by  combining  the  statement  of 
Papias  about  two  Johns  with  thc  traditions  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  about  two  graves  of  John  at  Kphcsus. 

If  thc  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns  in  Asia 
Minor  proves  to  lie  a  Imseless  hypothesis — and  its  basc- 
16  Vix.  the  ^*s,"-'*s  a  show"  by  the  fact,  among  other 
Pr«  .  vt«r  things,  that  like  'John'  of  Asia  Minor  is 
'^'  so  often  sfHjkcn  of  without  distinguishing 
phrase  of  any  kind  —the  question  w  hich  next  arises  is  as 
to  whether  this  John  was  the  a|>ostle  or  the  presbyter. 
At  this  [Kiint  the  important  testimony  of  Papias  turns  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  presbyter  For  his  contemporary 
and  the  authority  w  hom  he  quotes  is — next  to  Aristion 
— the  '  presbyter  '  John  (Eus.  ///■  iii.  39 4 >  ;  and  Aristion 
and  John  arc  doubtless  also  to  lie  identified  with  the 
vptaptTrpot  whom,  according  to  Fus.  HE  ni.  39j.  Paptas 
could  still  directly  interrogate.  The  evidence  of  2  Jn. 
and  3  Jn.,  claiming  as  they  do  to  be  written  by  the 
wpta^i'Tfpoi.  points  in  the  same  direction.  Moreover, 
as  has  already  licen  pointed  out  1$  14),  the  Apocalypse 
apparently  docs  not  profess  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostle.  On  thc  other  side,  it  is  true,  we  already  find 
Justin  {Dial.  81  ;  sec  above,  §  2)  asserting  the  apostolic 
It  is.  however,  noticeable  that 


for  whom  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocaly 
are  all  by  one  and  the  same  au 

as  an  apostle  only  in  imlctinitc  expressions  similar  to 


author— speaks  of 


lypse 
John 


those  in  Galls*  but  elsewhere  invariably  designates 
him  as  disciple'  ijiafbrnji »  ;  see  Bousset,  op.  (it,  41  / 
Further.  Ircn.eus.  who  calls  Papias  a  disciple  of  John, 
also  speaks  of  Polycarp  as  his  fellow  disciple  '( Eus. 
HE  iii.  89 1  \  If  we  refuse  to  suppose  that  IretMBUI 
had  already  confounded  the  pr.-sl.vter  w  ith  the  apostle, 
then  the  great  teacher  of  Polycarp  was  also,  according 
to  !ren.Tus.  the  •  presbyter '  John  ;  for  Papias  was  a 
disciple  of  the  presbyter.  In  the  Muratorian  canon, 
further,  John  is  called  simply  •  discipulus,'  whereas 
Andrew  is  'apostolus.'  The  testimony  also  of  Poly- 
cratcs  in  thc  letter  to  Victor  (ap.  Eus.'  HE  v.  24  >  f. ) 
claims  particular  attention  in  this  connection.  Here, 
in  a  passage  where  everything  turns  upon  the  exact 
titles  of  the  persons   named.   Polycralcs  designates 
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ai  the  <rr<MX»'«  of  Asi.1  Minor  (l)  the  apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters ;  (a,  John  who  lay  on  (he  bosom 
of  the  Lord.  pdpTti  tai  SiidaxaXtn,  who  was  buried 
in  F.phcsus,  tt  iyt¥-t)6r)  Itptit  t6  Wro\o»  rr^o- 
pr/xwt  ;  { 3 >  the  bishops  Polycarp,  Thrascas,  Sagaris. 
Pupil  nil,  Mclito.  Polycratcs  thus  designates,  plainly 
with  intention,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  (jos|x*l  also 
as  teacher  and  witness,  not  as  apostle.  Indeed,  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  become  much 
more  intelligible  if  we  arc  able  to  assume  that  the 
witness  (Jn.  10 35.  iittifot  a!&tt>)  is  not  the  Galil.t-an 
apostle,  the  son  of  /cl>edcc,  but  another  John,  a 
Jerusalcmite  j  Itousset,  A'omm.  43/  ).  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  stateuient  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — 
thai  the  l>eloved  disciple  Has  '  known  unto  the  high 
priest'  (I815) — harmonises  well  with  the  account  of 
Polycratcs.  'who  became  priest'  (61  itptvi  lymtym  j 
cp  further.  H.  Dclrf.  St,  Ar.,  1B91,  and  Harnack. 
CknmoL  \*-j>[}.). 

The  inference  from  all  this  would  seem  to  l>e  that  the 
(one)  John  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  the  presbyter,  was 
one  who  had  seen  Jesus  indeed,  but  not  one  of  the 
number  of  the  apostles.  The  John  of  the  Apocalypse 
(cp  the  superscription  of  the  Epistles)  is  thus  the 
presbyter. 

Whether  the  Apocalypse  was  really  written  by  him  is 
another  question.  In  order  to  understand  how  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  could 
both  lie  attributed  to  the  same  disciple 
nf  the  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  both  a  little  distance  away  from  him.  John 
is  only  the  eye-witness,  not  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gos]h'1  ;  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Apocalypse  we 
may  have  here  and  there  a  passage  that  cm  be  traced 
to  him,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  from  his  pen. 
Gospel.  Fpistles,  and  Apocalypse  all  come  from  the  same 
school.  They  show  also  at  various  points  linguistic 
affinities  (Housset.  A'.oww.  They  had,  moreover, 

at  first  the  same  history  :  they  were,  it  would  seem,  the 
favourite  writings  of  Montanism,  and  were  all  three 
alike  rejected  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi. 

The  earliest  Greek  fathers  who  in  any  measure 
attempted  to  interpret  the  Apocaly|»e  were  Ireti;rus. 
Hippolytus,  and  Methodius: 

Irenanis,  iii  A,/;:  H,rr.  \  ;  Hippolytus,  in  Comm.  on  Daniel, 
in  anoit,(,t  »«pi  tov  arnvpnxrov.  in  estant  fragments  of  the 
T    .  Kara    l  aw,  alld  in  a   l»o  longer 

18   interprcta-  t.,Uni   commentary   on    the    l»>,.k  itself; 
tion:-'  Greek  Methodius    in   .S>«A  I  5  "  5  is  *  Jf.  Of 
xud  Latin.     OMUinuous  commentaries  originating  in  the 
Greek   Church   we  pgncft!  only  those  of 
Andrew  (^th  cent.,  cd.  Sylimrg)  and  of  Atethas  (ottj  cent.,  ed. 
Cramer). 

The  oldest  Latin  commentary,  which  contains  much 
interesting  and  ancient  material  (for  example,  the 
interpretation  of  various  passages  icfcrring  to  Nerol.  is 
that  of  Virtorinusof  Pellau  (or.  303I  We  possess  it 
only  in  Jerome  s  redaction.  Haussleitcr  is  about  to 
edit  it  in  its  original  form  An  exceedingly  powerful 
influence  was  exercised  also  by  the  commentary  of 
Ticomus. 

This  work  is,  unfortunately,  no  longer  extant,  and  his  to  be 
reconstructed,  as  far  as  the  materials  allow,  from  the  pseudo- 
AugusiiiiMii  llt'ntilitt  in  A fix.  (Migne,  /'at.  :tf>),  the 

commentary  of  Primasius  (oA.  5S6,  ed.  princ.  Ilasel,  IS44), 
and  (mainly)  the  giea;  compilations  of  Ileal  us.  written  in  776 
On  ilrf'sim.  ed.  Klore/.  i?7oX* 

III  Ins  commentary,  written  before  380  A.  t>. .  wholly 
from  the  Donat  istic  point  of  view,  Ticotiius  consistently 
carries  out  the  spiritualistic  interpretation.  In  his 
explanation  of  th»  millennium  passage  (20  1  jf )  he  was 
afterwards  follow.-  1  by  Augustine  (  Kousscl.  A'omm.  60. 
Down  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  exegesis  of  the  liook 
Continued  to  follow  thai  of  I  icon! US,  if  his  Donalislic 
tendency  l>e  left  out  of  account. 

I  Cp  also  below,  %%  aS  and  U. 

*  See  l.m  ke,  Hint,  in  ,lit  i^ftntarung  il,  lfbj;  Itoltimann, 
HK  4  ;  Bousset,  A'tmm.  ?  1 ft. 
»  See  llauulcilcr,  ZKtf'L  '  tyif. ;  Bousset,  Komm.  60 ff. 
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Apart  from  the  works  already  named,  mention  mutt  lie 
made  of  those  of  Cassiodorus  (C  omflt  1 i.mts  in  afxalffiin 
led.  Scipiu  MafTey,  Florence.  17J1I),  lieuat.'A.  755;  tifianatia 
ap,<calyfiit  in  Bib/iota.  I'alr.  Cologne,  vol,  v.),  and  Ambrosiu» 
Anstirrtus  (1 .  770 .  in  Afvt  itljrfsim  lit-ri  ,r.,  KM.  /'air.,  O'l.,  II 
»).  Dependent,  in  turn,  on  Ansbertus  are  Alcuin  (Migne,  /'tit. 
l.at.  l(k))and  Haymo  of  Halbersladt  (843) (Migne  117),  while 
Walafried  Strabo  »  tiksja  ordinana  (Migne,  /'at.  /.at.  lit) 
depends  on  Haymo.  To  the  same  class  of  interpretations 
belong,  the  performances  of  Ansclm  of  I  .a  on  (Migne,  l<li>, 
Hmno  of  A»te  (Migne,  l'li),  Kunert  of  1'eut/  (Migne, 
Kicluinl  of  St.  Victor  (Migne,  ]:*<),  Alhertus  Magnus  (f>/c/d, 
Lyons,  1651,  torn.  I*.'),  a  conimcnury,  protmlily  in  reality  of 
Waldensian  origin,  which  is  found,  in  two  rccensiori%,  among 
the  works  of  ]  homas  Aquinas  ((>/«-r<t,  Parma,  1869:  torn.  IS 
XHjf.  /I  Hugh  of  St.  Carod^jj  ;  /\<m//a),  Diotiysius 
i'arthusius  (r<lh  cent.).  Thus  ihe  single  commentary  of 
Ticonius  continued  to  dominate  (he  whole  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  until  far  down  in  the  Middle  Ajfes. 

The  next  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  to  attain  wide 
influence  was  Joachim  of   Hons  isoon  after  11 95; 

ExfosMo .  .  .  abbittis  Joachim  in  Ap<x.. 
Venice.  1527).  With  Kim  the  fantastic 
futurist  (chiliastic)  interpretation  l<egan  to  gain  Ihe 
upper  hand  over  the  formerly  prevalent  spiritualising 
view.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the  originator  of  a 
'  recapitulation  theory.'  which  he  carried  out  into  the 
minutest  details.  As  1  the  Age  of  the  Spirit.'  associated 
with  a  mendicant  order  that  was  to  appear,  occupied  a 
centr.il  place  in  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  he  naturally 
became  the  prophet  of  the  '  opposition '  Franciscans, 
and  his  works  were  accepted  by  them  as  sacred.  It 
was  in  these  circles  accordingly  that  his  immediate 
followers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  arose 
(Peter  Johannes  Ohv.v.  L'bertmo  de  C'asalc,  Sera- 
phinus  de  Fermo,  Annius  Vitcrhtensis,  I'etrus  ( ialatinusl ; 
but  his  influence  spread  very  widely  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  centuries,  and  a  continuous  cbiiti  of  many 
links  connects  the  Dame  of  Joachim  with  that  of 
Cocceilis,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  Co*ifatione>  Je  ttfiV.  S. 
Joannis  (I^eyden.  16051.  is  usually  taken  as  the  typical 
representative  of  the  modern  '  recapitulation  theory." 

Among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation  the  anti- 
Roman  and  ami -papal  interpretation  began  to  gam 
30  R«fnrma    gr"ond,  although  the  only  methodic. il 
tion.         exposition  of  tins  view  that  cut  be 
named  is  the  commentary  1  by  John 
Purvey?),    emanating   from    WyclUHte1   circles  and 
written  in  1390.  which  was  afterwards  published  by 
Luther  {<  im menlari us  in  A/xk.  antt  centum  <>««.«< 
edit  us.  1 530 1. 

The  founder  of  a  consistently  elaborated  universal- 
historical  interpretation  was  Nicolatis  de  Lyra  11320, 
21  Unive  sal    m  '"'*  f'1"1''''-  "Wch  have  beetl  often 

hi.torieal  "  f,.r"!,""•  .  "f  is  '*>  ^T" 

method  (  atb°Uc  ''"Urpreters.  and.  in  method 
at  least,  by  Luther,  who  in  his  pre- 
face of  H14  (Walch..  Ill  gives,  in  the  spue  of  a 
few  pages,  a  clever  but  fantastic  interpretation  of  the 
entire  l>ook,  in  which,  as  might  l>e  expected,  the  anti- 
papal  interest  holds  a  central  place.  Luther's  view 
continued  to  dominate  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse within  the  Lutheran  church. 

It  prevailed  from  the  time  of  I  .ocas  CKi.mder  {KMiorum 
sacnruiH,  pars  3)  down  to  that  <>f  In.  Gerhard  <  1  nn  in 
Afi.\.  /.■*.,  J tna,  1641)  and  Abr.  Cal.>»ius  (Mm  ,l>.  Test, 
lllmtr.,  lorn.  4  Frankfort,  1*71  a  leained  wu»l  with  valu- 
able intrrnhictorv  material  and  persistent  polemic  against  Hugo 
Giotius:  for  a  list  of  the  commentaries  dependent  on  I.uther 
see  llousM-t,  K*wm.  94).  None  of  the  works  mentioned  was 
of  any  saluc  for  the  real  interpretation  of  the  l»»k  ;  the 
Apuc.ilvpsr  an«l  its  inteipretation,  v>  far  as  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany  is  concerned,  brume  merely  the  anna  for  anti- 
Catholic  polemics. 

Within  this  period  the  numlier  of  works  produced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  this  subject  without 
dependence  on  the  dominant  Lutheran  view  was  viry 
small. 

Among  them  the  f'S/izeni  Mfamt  rm.fita  enairatit  //'<ri 
A/*m.  Jen.,  1*47,  of  Theodur  Itihliander  is  worthy  of  notice  . 
in  it  we  can  discern  in  the  treatment  of  cha|>s,  1'.'  and  la  the 

I  Cp  Wvcliffe  s  own  interpteiatioii  of  Kc\.  W  in  the  /)ui!»c»s 
in  Neander,  A'G  <*.  ji8. 
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itcrpretation  looking  to  contemporary  con- 


of  un  interpretation 
lullinger  (/'.  • 
lllustraU,  1591)  have; 

Wildest  and  most  fantastic  of  all 
commentaries  of  this  period. 

Among  them  may  be  named  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms  (.1  Plain  Piuwety  of  the  whole  A'rrvAr- 
tion  rf  .Saint  John,  1593),  Thomaj,  lirightman  {Aftcttfypttl 
Afwalyfteei,  Frankfort,  i^),  Joseph  Slcde  {('Uvii  <•/..«- 
fyftica,  1627),  antl  Sir  Isaac  Newton  {Ob  terra  lions  upon  the 

Ftvptfcia  ,y  Dmmktmmd  the  Aftcntyf**1  ttfSt.  John,  ij}3  — 

dependent  upon  Mede). 

The  history  of  a  strictly  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  on  the  oilier  hand,  must  be  he'.d  to 
begin  w  ilh  the  learned  commentaries  of 
French  and  Spanish  Catholic  theo- 
logians. They  meet  the  Protestant  polemic  with  con- 
sj.i.  uous  and  indeed  often  astounding  erudition,  and, 
going  back  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  earlier  Church 
falliers.  lay  the  foundations  of  a  cautious  and  for  the 
most  pari  purely  cschatological  interpretation. 

In  this  connection  the  works  of  Kranci*cus  Kibcira  (1578), 
Rla.»ius  Viega.s(r6oi  T  cp  also  Hcllarminus,  Pe  Summo  Pontijice, 
lib.  tert.  I*e  Antichristo),  Itencdictus  Pereyra  (1606?),  and  Cor- 
nelius a  I.apidc  (1676)  are  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Conspicuous  aliove  them  all  is  the  I'ettigatio  areani 
st'isui  in  A /vcalypsi  of  Ludovicus  ab  Alcazar.  That 
writer  was  the  first  to  carry  out  consistently  the  idea  that 
the  Afioealvpsc  in  its  earlier  part  is  directed  against 
Judaism,  and  in  its  second  against  Paganism,  so  that  in 
chaps,  12  /.  we  read  of  the  first  persecution  of  the 
1  1  risi  11  -  in      Roman  Empire,  tod  In  sb  1 1  i if  the 

final  conversion  of  that  Empire.  He  thus  presents  us 
with  the  first  serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  historical 
and  psychological  understanding  of  the  Ixxik. 

The  idea  worked  out  by  A  leant  had  already  been  e-  pressed 
by  Hemeniu*  in  the  preface  to  hi*  edition  of  Aretha*  ('/•".  -menii 
Commentar.,  cd.  Niorclius  el  Hentenius  2).  and  by  Ha.nieron 
{Opera,  12,  C'»l'»^ne,  i^m,  'In  *acram  Jo.  Apoc.  prschtdia '). 
It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  lhc  explanation  of  the  wounded 
head  a*  referring  to  Nero  Redivivus  is  found  (for  the  first  time 
since  Victoria!!*)  in  the  commentary  of  the  Jesuit  Juan  Mariana. 
It  Nra*  fami  the  Jesuit*  that  Protestant  science  fina  teamed  how 
to  work  th.s  field. 

(irotius  [Anitot.  ad  AT,  Paris.  1664L  who  is  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  scientific  exegesis,  is.  in  his 
remarks  on  the  ApCKalTOK  at  any  rate,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Alcazar,  whose  interpretation,  indeed,  he  has  not 
improved  by  the  details  assuming  references  to  universal 
history  and  contemporary  events  w  hich  he  has  introduced 
into  it. 

flroliu*  in  turn  wa  followed  by  Hammond  (cp  the  1-atin 
editions  of  Clcrictis,  torn.  I,  Amsterdam,  1698,  and  Clericus's 
Holes  1,,  Hammond),  Hovsuet  (ibii}x  and  Herva=u*  (1684).  In 
Holland  and  tlermany  the  fanlaslic  school  of  interpretation 
continued  to  flourish  for  some  time  longer,  prominent  repre- 
sentative* licing,  in  Holland,  Yitringa,  with  his  profoundly 
learned  ira*,L<r<s  «rariiAi;j,«i*  (1705 ;  dependent  on  MedcJ, 
and  his  many  followers,  and  in  Germany.  Rengel.  with  his 
commentary  (1740-46-58)  and  sixty  practical  discourses  on  th« 
Apocalypse.  Much  greater  sobriety  is  shown  by  Job.  Marck 
in  hi*  /*  Apoe.  Comm.  i^t,  with  it*  copious  exegelical  material 
and  valuable  introduction  ;  also  by  a  group  of  e*chatolutjical 
interpreter*  in  which  are  included  Kle.mura  Peters  (1696), 
Antociiiis  Uriesscn  (1717),  and  Joachim  l-ange  {ApoJLalyftiichet 
Lickt  u.  AV.-i/,  17J0). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  although  Aubert  de  Verse 
(Im.  eUf  d<  fa^ilvfse.  1703)  followed  the  lines  laid 
down  by  (Irotius.  Hammond,  and  Hos- 
suet.  the  interpretation  founded  on 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  a  very  narrow  form.  At  this 
period  it  took  for  the  most  part  the  very  unfortunate 
course  of  endeavouring  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  the  analogy  of  Mt.  24,  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  tbi*  category  must  be  placed  the  exposition*  of  Armurit 
(Essai snr  fapoc.,  1733),  Hariluin  (174O.  WetMein  {Libellns  ad 
it  1  tin  atone  interpretationem  .V7"ed.  Sender,  '7r<i)i  Harenhcrg 
(175)),  Hartwig  (cp  |  9),  and,  finally,  Zullig  (18  14). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  that  is  rightly  said 
in  Semler's  no.es  to  Wclstcin  in  Corrodi's  Genii,  ties 
Chiliasmus.  And  a  return  was  made  to  the  sounder 
general    principles    of   Alcazar    by  Herrenschneider 
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(Inaugural  din.,  Slrassburg.  1786)  and  by  Lachhorn 
(Commenlariui,  1791!.  Kven  those  shreds  of  the 
interpretation  that  looks  to  universal  history,  which  had 
still  persisted  in  showing  themselves  in  Alcazar's  work, 
were  now  stripped  away,  and  thus  a  provisional  resting- 
place  was  reached. 

This  st.ige  U  seen  in  the  works  of  ltleek  {'I'keol.  Zttckr.  1, 
Berlin,  iSjo.  t'orlesun^en  uherdie  AP*'l:  pobli-hcd  by  Hossb*ch 
in  1S62),  Kw aid  (<.>«»(.  163S,  Pie  Juliana.  .S*  hn/teu,  'J,  1863), 
lie  Wette  {Kut-e  Eril.trung,  iSjjS^-oj),  l.uckc(j 'triuth  finer 
tvlhttkndiget*  Stm/tilWHg  in  ilte  Offenl-arung,  1813.  and  ed. 
1853).  Votkmar  ('2),  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  Inisterdieck 
(59-87X 

In  all  these  works  the  interpretation  from  contem- 
porary history  is  consistently  carried  out.  All  set  forth 
from  the  decisive ob«4-rvation that  inchap.  1 1  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  is  predicted,  and  all,  accordingly,  date 

the  book  from  before  70  A.U.  Further,  they  all  rightly 
recognise  that  the  main  drift  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
directed  against  Home  ;  nil.  loo  (except  Diisterdicck), 
recognise  Nero  Kedivivus  in  the  wounded  head.  In 
particular,  since  the  discovery,  independently  arrived  at 
by  Fritzschc,  llenary,  and  Reuss,  that  the  number  666 
is  intended  for  pu  icp,  the  reference  to  Nero  has  become 
the  rarhet  de  drunee  of  all  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  passing,  mention  may  be  made  ol  some  works  which, 
although  following  obsolete  exegetical  methods,  are  not  without 
a  scientific  value:  Hengstenberg^y-'ci-'fti),  tbrard ('53),  Elliot 
Ulo'tr  Apxatyftica',  1851;  umv. -hist.),  Auberlen  ('54-'74), 
Christian  C61),  Luthardt  Cot),  Alford  (Art.,  leitamenl,  4  7). 
Kliefoth  (  74),  Heck  (AVW.  rxox  Ojjenb.  i.-xii. ;  e«hatol.)  and 
Kilbcl  (in  Sirack-Zoeklcrs  II K,  1888  ;  this  takes  a  mediating 
1  GOttrW  lietween  the  starMlpoinlx  of  contemporary  history  and 
eschaiology)-  Sceal*o  itahn,  ' Apokalypti*chc  Studien,'  in 
tKWLx  1885-86. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  entered  on  a 
new  phase  1  as  soon  as  doubts  arose  regarding  the  unity 
—      ..      of  the  work  and  the  method  of  literary 
f      It       criticism  to  lie  applied.    The  conjecture. 
*'     w  hich  had  been  hazarded  more  than  once,'' 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  really  a  composite  work  was 
again  taken  up  independently  (i)  by  l)anicl  Volter.  at 
the  suggestion  of  W'eizsacker,  whose 
pupil  he  was.     The  particular  hypo- 
thesis put  forth  by  Volter 5  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  may  for  convenience 
be  called  the  redaction  hypothesis  (Uebtrarbeitungs- 
Hyf«>t>ieur 

He  assumed  in  hi*  first  sketch,  which  he  has  no*  substantially 
modified,  a  fundamental  text  (Urundichri/t)  consisting  (apart 
fnmi  single  verses)  of  I  1-4  4-lt  7i-»  8/  14  1-7  18  IP  1-4  14  14-20 
195-10  dating  from  the  sixties,  and  an  appendix  lOt  ll  13  17, 
dating  from  68-70  a. n.  This  underwent  thre*  (or  lather  four) 
redaction*,  of  which  the  late*.!  wa*  in  140  A.U. —or,  at  all  events, 
later  than  1 30. 

The  work  of  Volter  is  liased  on  a  few  happy  ol>scrva- 
tions,  For  example,  he  saw  that  1  \  14-20  really  forms  the 
close  of  an  apocalypse,  recognised  the  divergence  between 
7t-8and  79->7,  the  true  character  of  10 1  - 1 1 13.  and  so 
forth.  Nevertheless,  broadly.  Volter's  performance 
gave  the  student  an  impression  of  excessive  arbitrariness, 
and  was  rejected  on  almost  ever)'  hand. 

Against  the  first  edition  see  Harnack,  TL/.,  1882,  Dec.  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  /.n  r.  iMr;  Warfield.  I'rttb  Ker:  .8S4,  p.  728; 
against  the  second  edition,  Julicher.C'o'.-l ,  1 886,  pp.  iy)t;  Zahn, 
ZkIVL,  t886. 

The  question  was  next  taken  up  from  an  entirely 
different  side  (a)  by  K.  Vischer  ( '  Die  Offenb.  Joh.  eine 
jUdische  Schrift  in  christlicher  Hearbeitung.'  in  7Va/r-  u. 
L'nters..  1886,  and  ed.  1 895 1  ;  the  result  has  been  a 
lively  and  fruitful  discussion.  Vischer  Ixelieved  himself 
to  have  discovered  that  the  ruling  chapters  (11/.)  of 
the  Apocalypse  can  be  understood  only  on  the  as- 


on 


hypothesis. 


1  In  connection  with  what  follows  *ce  Hult/mann,  JPT,  t&ji ; 
Raldcnspergcr.  /./.  ThetL  u.  Ktnhe,  1894  ;  A.  Meyer,  Tktol. 
H unilu  Attn,  18^7,  Hcfte 

1  (irotius,  Hammond,  V^el  (Comm.  vii.  />/  A^x.  Joh.  1B11- 
1816).  Illeek  Uteri.  Ihettl.  /.Inhr.  2340/:  he  aliandunrd  hi* 
view  in  Beilr.  s.  Ex-ang.'Ktitik,  1846,  p.  81 ;  St.  A'r.  1355,  p. 

J  Pit  Entttrh.  Jer  A/vk  ,  1M1,  7nd  ed  1885;  Tk.  T,  1891, 
pp.  259^:  608^;  rrgt.  KZ,  i88t>,  p.  32/;  Dot  Problem  dtr 
A  foe.,  1S93. 
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sumption  of  a  Jewish  origin.  As  he  neverUieless'con- 
tinued  to  be  convinced  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
book,  he  inferred  that  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it  it  is  tt  Chriitiiin  rtdaetum  of  a  Jewish  writing. 
To  the  Christian  redactor,  besides  isolated  expressions, 
he  attributed  the  following  passages :  1-3  69-14  7  9-17  12 11 
H  I-5IJIJ  15  J  I615  1<M  l&O-iou*  204-6  21  jA-S 

22«-n. 

Vischer's  able  treatise  fonnJ  wide  acceptance.  Among  those 
who  Minified  their  acceptance  of  his  m.iin  thesis  were  lectin 
( Theft.  /.  am  iltr  S.hu.it;,  1V7  ;  "  Apocalyptischc  Studien  ') ; 
an  anonvmous  writer  111  A  A  Til',  1886,  up.  167-71 ;  Overbeck  in 
Tt.Z,  1887,  p.  ii  Meneio*  in  Kn:  lit  theft,  ft  /hit. 
\  -.  |.  i-  1  ;  K-  ice  in  i.'i.  1,  i  7,  ;■)>.  .'  -  ;  <m  .»»  in  I  r> 
fvtitur,  1SS7.  p.  4-";./  On  the  oilier  hand,  VfiUer  (/>/.'  OjTtmfi. 
/.•*.  k.tne  nn/fMif/.  ;»./.  .-I/Ssi.,  iSS',),  He>s<.hlag  (St.  Kr. 
1&8H),  and  Hilgcrifcld  (/.H'T,  i&yo)  dc-clared  themselves  against 


39. 


Athough  it  must  be  c<irdially  acknowledged  that  to 
Vischer  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  ra:s.d  the 
question  in  its  entirety,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve  it.  He  has 
neither  proved  the  Jewish  character  of  chap.  11/  nor 
justified  his  fundamental  thesis  regarding  the  unity  of 
the  book.  We  shall  tie  doing  him  no  injustice  if  we 
classify  him  among  those  who  uphold  the  'redaction- 
hypothesis. 

The  earliest  exponent  of  the  'sources'  hypothesis 
(Quelten-Hy/otke*. ■■).  which  has  Lately  come  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  redaction,  was  Wcy- 
latid.wlio  wrote  almost  contemporaneously 
with  Vischer  (  /'A.  /",  1886,  pp.  454-470  ; 
and  Omiceriimg  en  CvM/iiiitiehrfK<theien  /urge/iift  <>/>  dt 
.-f /villi/.  ViinJ.,  i888f.  Weyland  finds  in  the  Apocalypse 
tuu  Jewish  sources  (K  and  3)  which  have  been  worked 
over  by  a  Christian  redactor. 

K  corresponds,  rouulily,  to  Walter's  primary  document ;  3  to 
the  first  and  second  of  Voller's  redactors  (in  Yolter's  Apjiendis 
M  and  5  are  separated).  \Ve\  land's  Christian  ro).v:|.n  crte- 
spotwls  in  a  general  way  with  Vischer's  redactor.  In  16.14  Kauch 
(Dit  Oflf  .b  Jtt  /.)  signified  his  adherence  to  Wcyland. 

Against  both  the  hypotheses  we  have  just  described 
serious  and  far-reaching  objections  present  themselves. 

17.  Objections.  ***ilwl  hy.wshe-» 

""J""""*  1^.  urgctl,  ln  subsLince,  the  linguistic 
unity  of  the  book  (see  below.  §  34);  against  the  redaction 
theory  it  h-vs  to  lie  observed  (it)  that  the  fundamental 
document  made  out  by  Volter  ami  his  followers  (see 
nlwve,  §  25)  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  really  living  and  concrete  passages  occurring 
within  it  are  attributed  to  the  redactor  ;  (A)  that  the 
disappearance  of  every  trace  of  these  numerous  later 
redactions  is  remarkable. 

From  such  considerations  the  necessity  for  a  third 
way  became  apparent.     This   third   way  was  first 
m  rn  pointed  out  by  Wcizsacker  in  his  ApO- 

UtUt  Age.  Me  rightly  discerned  in  the 
my  HI  MM  Apocalyptists  thrice  repeated  number 
of  seven  the  fixed  plan  of  an  author  who  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  whole,  and  gave  to  his  work  the 
character  of  a  literary  unity.  Into  this  literary 
unity  certain  interpolations  intrude  with  disturbing 
effect  (71-80-17  11 1-13  121-1112-17  13  17).  ThusWeii- 
sacker  arrived  at  his  fragment  hypothesis.  According 
to  him  the  Apocalypse  is  a  literary  unity  proceeding 
from  a  single  author,  into  which,  however,  apocalyptic 
fragments  of  various  date  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  himself.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
these  are  the  lines  along  which  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  sought  All  later  investigators  in  this 
field  have  followed  one  or  other  of  the  three  hypotheses 
just  enumerated. 

Oicar  Holtrmann  (Gl't  assumes  a  Jewish  ground- 

woik  into  which  again  a  still  Met  vxirce  (13  146-13)  hu  been 
worked  in  a  Chrittian  revision.  I'tleidei^r  (I  'nhriittntkmm, 
1887,  pp.  118-56)  steers  an  eclectic  course  ;  Sabatier  ( I.ts  <>ri£iiui 
tittfrairti  dt  fa/Aaty/it,  1837)  and  Schoen  {.L'fririiu  dt 

'  Vt 


T a/at.  1837)  represent  a  combination  of  Wei/sicker  and  Visrher 
(regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  aud 
has  embodied  Jewish  fragments  in  his  book). 

*>3 


A  thoroughly  elaborated  '  sources '  theory  is  that  of 
Spitta  (Ojfrnt.  Joh  ,  1884)  In  diametrical  opposition 
. .  to  Weizsackcr,  he  claims  to  sec.  in  the 
thrice  repeated  series  of  seven,  three 
sources. 

These  aie  (a)  the  seat  source  or  Christian  primitive  Apoca- 
lypse U  (C  -  Crapokalyjisr),  written  soon  after  60  A.o.  (practic- 
ally, apart  from  the  specifically  Christian  intcrp-  'biti<  ns  of  the 
mlactor,  chaps.  1 -stand  "9-1781  19q  io22*-ii) ;  (A)  the  tiumpct 
source  JWLjfc  Jewish  writing  (J  -  JtidWh)  of  the  reign  of  Caagula 
(7  ■  -H  Bt»  IO1-7  11 15  12  IS  14i-ti  Wiyjo  IVn-io  SO115  -Jl  i  f]; 
(*  )  the  vials  source  I'^l,  from  t tic  tints-  of  I'ompey  (containing, 
approximately,  the  remainder  of  the  book). 

These  three  have  been  worked  together  into  a  collected 
whole  by  a  Christian  redactor.  (The  additions  assigned 
to  him  by  Spitta  arc  of  aliout  the  same  extent  as  those 
assigned  to  him  by  Vischer. ) 

The  sources  theory  was  next  carried  to  the  utmost 
by  P.  Schmidt  (Anmertungtn  ubtr  dit  Com/.  dtrOJfenb, 
J  oh.,  1891k 

Krl>es(/';>  Ofirnh.  Joh  ,  1891)  in  his  separation  of  the  literary 
sources  agrees  in  the  main  with  O.  Holtrmann,  but  also  main- 
tains with  V., Iter  (whose  hypothesis  he  simplifies)  the  thoroughly 
Christian  character  .if  the  whole  book.  Kruston  (La  frigtmrt 
dt  fa/K\ nlyfit,  tS3c)  pursues  a  path  of  hi-  own.  Menegoi 
(  1. 1  **.'<•  j  dt  Uhlivgr.  th.vt.  1  I'd*]  pp.  41-45)  assumed  two 
Jewish  a|Kx  aly|ises  and  a  Christian  redactor. 

The  unity  of  the  lumk  is  defended  by  certain  scholars  : 
Not  •  nly  by  the  critics  of  Vischer  mentioned  altove,  but  also 
by  H.  Wn<s  (Am/.,  and  Ttxtt  u.  fnttmih.  8  ig-cjt),  Hovun 
(Kit  ue  lit  tkt.'i.  ct  /A,/.,  1887.  pp.  \*)-6i),  Hirscht  Wit 
n.  thtr  meufltt  Krttii,  i8.»).and  KI0111  ('/'*.'/'.  iKRi-M)-  An  ex- 
pectant attitude  is  taken  by  H  Holtunaiin  (A'lW.,  i6y-!  i  Hand- 

Finally,  altogether  new  lines  of  investigation  were 
opened  upbytiitnkel  in  his  S,h.>pf.  u.  Chat>i  ('94).  He 
.  _     w  1    controverted  sharply,  and  sometimes  per- 
sinnlteL  ti(Jt  ai,0gCthcr  fairly  ix-,th  the  cuireiit 

methods  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  (that  which 
looks  to  contemporary  history  for  a  clue,  and  that 
which  adheres  to  literary  critical  methods),  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  them,  or  at  least  to  co-ordinate  w  ilh 
them,  a  history  of  apocalyptic  tradition.  He  insisted 
with  emphasis  upon  the  thesis  tluit  the  (one)  Apocaly|>- 
tist  was  not  himself  the  creator  of  his  own  representa- 
tions ;  that  his  prophecies  vtwc  °ti')"  hnks  in  a  long 
chain  of  tradition.  In  his  investigation  of  this  apo. 
calyptic  tradition  he  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
usual  question  -  Jewish  or' Christian  ? '  by  his  endeav- 
ours to  prove  for  chap.  12  a  Habylonian  origin,  and 
in  other  places  also  (sec  below.  §  40  I  to  trace  Itabylonian 
influences  in  the  book.  Kven  if  we  gTant  that  Gunkel 
hits  often  overshot  the  mark, — as.  for  example,  when 
he  refuses  to  recognise  Nero  in  the  beast  antl  its  numtier 
— it  is  undeniable  that  his  book  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Stimulated  by  Gunkel,  and  accepting  some  of  his 
results.  Iioussct  \Der  Antithrist  in  dtr  Utberlieftmng 
dts  fudenthums,  des  neutn  Testomtntt, 
und  dtr  ntutn  Kircht.  1895)  proceeded 
to  illustrate  Gunkcl's  method  by  applying  it  to  a  definite 
concrete  example,  investigating  the  entire  tradition 
regarding  Antichrist,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
in  this  instance  a  stream  of  essentially  uniform  tradition 
can  lie  traced  from  New  Testament  times  right  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond  them.  In  his  view  the 
Apocalypse  can  lie  shown  to  lie  dependent  in  a  series 
of  passages,  particularly  in  chap.  11,  on  this  already 
ancient  tradition  regarding  Antichrist. 

This  view  has  been  controverted  by  Krbes  {Theolefisch* 
A  thrift*  ami  dtm  rtuinittkt*  u-nitmuha/t/uhtH  Frtdi[tr- 
tyrrm  gtmmtN,  Neue  Foige,  I,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1F07),  who,  as 
against  it.  argues  for  the  contemporary-history  method  in  its 
most  pctverse  form. 

Finally,  in  the  Kritxuh-txtgttische  Kommtntar  (  06). 
Rousset  h.is  sought  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  result  of  tlm 
bboun  of  previous  workers.  In  his  method  of  inter- 
pretation he  follows  Wciisackcr  (fragment  hypothesisl. 
and  therefore  gives  a  continuous  commentary,  describing 
the  character  of  each  particular  fragment'  in  its  own 
place.    In  his  exegesis  he  has  given  special  attention  to 
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32.  Results. 


S3.  Relative 
unity  of 


the  indications  of  Gunkel,  and  to  the  result  of  his  own 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  List  fifteen 
years  upon  the  Apocalypse.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that 
the  Apocalypse  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  literary  unity.  Against  such  a  view 
criticism  finds  irresistible  considerations. 

Among  these  is  the  incongruity  between  7  1-8  and  "9-17,  as 
■bo  1h.1t  IMIMM  7  1-8  arid  0  12  p.,  the  two  explanations  of  die 
144.*>«.»  in  7  1  Jf.  and  14  1  Jf.,  the  interniptinn  of  the  connection 
caused  by  10*fl  13,  the  peculiar  new  beginning  made  in  12  1,  tlie 
singular  character  of  chap.  12,  the  doubttttt  prevented  by  t hapa. 

13  and  17,  the  fact  that  in  U  14-20  a  last  judgment  is  depicted, 
whilst  that  involved  in  13  doc*  not  arrive  till  19  u  Jf.;  theobserva- 
tion  tliat  in  chap.  17  two  representation*  of  the  beast  and  hU 
assr*;iatcs  arc  given  alongside  each  other  (see  below,  f  45)  ;  and 
the  isolated  character  of  chaps.  17  and  IS,  21  $-22  5. 

Further,  the  chapters  do  not  represent  the  name  religious 
level.  Chap.  7  1-8  (cp  20 7-0),  with  us  particularistic  character, 
is  out  of  harmony  both  with  chip*.  1-3  and  with  7tf\j;  in  111/, 
the  preseivation  of  the  temple  is  expected,  whilst  in  21 11  the 
war  Jerusalem  is  lo  liave  none. 

Moreover,  different  parts  of  the  book  require  different  dates : 
chap.  11  1-3  must  have  been  w  ritten  before  70  A.D.,  chap.  17  prob- 
ably  when  Vespasian  had  already  l«en  emperor  for  some  time  ; 
whi'-t  ll»c  writing,  as  a  whole,  cannot,  at  the  earliest,  have  been 
finished  l«fore  the  time  of  Domitian. 

This  result  holtls  good  notwithstanding  Gunkel's 
warning  against  the  ovcrhasty  efforts  of  criticism.  That 
a  variety  of  sources  and  older  traditions  have  been 
worked  over  in  tlie  Apocalypse  will  not  be  denied  even 
by  the  student  who  holds  that  it  is  no  longer  i>ossible 
to  reconstruct  the  sources. 

It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  a  general  character, 
date,   and  aim  can  be  assigned  to  the  Apocalypse  ; 

for.  as  his  been  seen,  the  work  is  not  a 
literary  unity.  Still,  if  there  l»e  good 
ground  for  the  critical  conclusion  indicated 
almve,  that  the  Apocalyptist  is  himself 
an  independent  writer  who  lias  simply  introduced  various 
fragments  into  his  corpus  apMtilypticum  ( Wcizsackcr. 
Schon.  Saliaticr,  Uousset),  a  relative  unity  has  already 
been  proved  for  the  A]>ocalypse.  This  conclusion  is 
continued,  step  by  Step,  when  the  details  of  the  book 
are  examined. 

The  relative  unity  is  shown  (1)  in  the  artificial 
structure  of  the  whole. 

Four  separate  limes  do  groups  of  seven  occur  (epistles,  seals, 
trumpets,  vials) ;  within  these  groups  the  prevailing  distribution 
is  into  4  +  3.  The  delineations  of  judgment  and  its  honors  are 
regularly  followed  by  pictures  of  joy  and  heavenly  bliss  ;  cp 
7  1114-19  1+1-5  Km  19 1-10.  Everywhere  artificial  con- 
nections are  employed  in  order  to  bind  the  separate  parts 
together  into  one  whole  :  cp,  for  example.  1  30  and  4  1,  54  and 

14  IO5-7  11  11  13;  also  l'Ja  IS689-11  IO5-12  if.;  also  18  10 
7»21 1. 

(a)  Further,  the  relative  unity  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  language  throughout. 

The  following  are  the  more  important 
34.  Of  language  r.  1  1  Through*  iut  the  entire  book  are 
.  style.  found  (<i)  strongly  marked  grammatical 
irregularities  —  anacolutha  and  impossible 
*  (<■•«-•.  1  S/  W  7),  and  confusions  of  case,  especially 
1  following  participles  (1 4  io2  iB  (see  the  reading  of  It)  20S  12 
i  w/.  <Si  7  4  yjf.  I  y  V  14  10  «  11  1  14  s  13  14  M  u  K4*  18  1  a/ 
10  s  20  r  21  27  (reading  of  nj).  In  1  13  and  14  14  (to  take  only  one 
instance)  the  reading  ojtoior  v\ov  avstpwtrov  cannot  have  been 
due  to  two  separate  persons. 

(A)  Hebraisms,  especially  the  repetition  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  the  relative  clause  (3 n  7  2  9  13flr2  20 x,  cp  1  *■  1 4 
17  j.  also  271726  3  12  21  A  4  216),  and  the  Hebraistic  cat  (3  30 
10  7  11,/). 

(<)  The  (omtruttit  ad  trntum  is  specially  frequent  (t.f., 
4  ■  7/  5  6  12/  74 ,  0  xjf.  13  11  4  15  IS  14  II  3  173  ||  16  IB  4  i«); 
sometimes  involving  a  plural  predicate  after  a  neuter  plural 
subject  (3  2  4  4s«9  5  14  9  20  11  2  13  18  U4  10  14  IS  1  23  21  24). 
Less  clearly  attested  is  the  simple  ungrammatical  confusion  of 
gender  (0  7  14  19  If  20  21  14  22  2  ;  see  the  MSS.k 

(o)  Various  other  systematic  peculiarities  of  idiom.  For 
example,  *fw<rmm\v  governs  the  dative  when  tlie  object  is 
«r«(t  10  7  II  11  in  19  4  22 q,  rp  14  7)  or  ipaatar  (13  4),  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  I 


p  14  7)  or  ipaaa,.'  (13  4).  whilst,  cm 
r.  to  r^W,  tV ,«.««,  13[4|«  13  1? 
we  should  read  Ti)K  «uk>we  accord- 


149n  |lt»2o|20  4(in  16aalso 

1  A  justification  of  these  results  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the 
Author's  ("ommc-i.tary  on  this  book  (Introd.  pp.  161-206).  In 
some  cases,  where  the  reading  adopted  is  leu  strongly  I 
the  citations  are  in  brackets. 
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ing  to  the  readings  of  K.  which  are  wrongly  given  in  the  printed 
editions).  The  instrumental  dative  is  extremely  rate  111  I  be 
Apocalypse  j  its  place  is  often  taken  by  the  construction  with 
Hebraistic  «r,  or  even  (but  rarely)  with  6i«  and  the  accusative 
(4  1 1  12  1  ■  18  14).  The  vocative  is  rarely  used  (twice  only  :  nipt*, 
11  17:  ovpari,  lfc  20k  After  a  neuter  plural  the  predicate  is 
usually  also  plural  (1  19811  144  Mso[|gt4|  2O122I4).  The 
Apocalyptist,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  construes  o  xaDi^tero* 
iwi  with  the  accusative,  tils'  ««iibjt».i or  imi  with  the  accusative, 
rov  aaJhuttrov  tri  with  the  genitive,  -.i  •.irfi.sitry  «'»t  with  the 
dative;  lie  writes  «'iri  to  iiiwror,  but  M  ruv  v*nilW  (excep- 
tion in  M9),  and  im  rwr  «»i&oA^r  invariably  (except  in  12  1). 
He  construes  either  t  in  nis  yijc  or  cic  Til*  vi»  I L 1  16,  jet  Tils'  yy*-), 
iwi  Tije  ffaAavtnrt  or  «t«  t»j*  SaAaaiyaf.    lie  invariably  construes 

v«<  icrrarot  «'iri  with  accusative  (14  1  y.yp.  nri  T»r  pfTtowr 

and  10 5  to-Torat  iwi  nri  yite  are  no  exce|«ions  but  only  con- 
firmations of  other  rules).  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  constant 
vacillation  in  tense  between  present  and  future,  and,  in  descrip- 
tions, between  present  and  aorist.  The  Apocalyptist  uses  the 
infinitive  almost  invariably  in  the  aorist.  Exception*  occur  in  the 
case  of  rJAewsir,  of  which  he  apparently  never  makes  an  aorist ; 
also  in  11  6  13  On  the  other  kind,  following  the  rule  that  is 

customary  else*  here,  he  construes  tirAAtir  almost  always  with  the 
present  infinitive.  The  copula  is  often  wanting,  particularly  in 
relative  sentences  (I  4  2  r>  !>  13  P  11  20  re).  A  change  in  the  use 
of  subjunctive  and  indicative  is  made-  only  after  i»  (oiw  does 
not  occur  at  all),  but  here  also  a  certain  regularity  prevails.  A 
quite  extraordinary  use  of  tssi  occurs  in  12  14  and  14  1 t  (cp  Jn. 
856  9a  llisk  In  its  use  of  particles  the  book  displays  an 
oppressive  monotony  :  eat  is  predominant  everywhere;  only  in 
the  episdes  to  the  seven  churciics  is  the  style  somewhat 
livelier. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  markedly  Hebraistic.  In 
choice  of  words  it  is  remarkably  so.   The  follow  ing  characteristic 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  may  be  noted  ;— Aeyos-  tov  tftoi 
cot  fLUprvpi*  'liftrou  ;  o  xvptoe  o  0ros-  o  irarro* pa Tsjp ;  gtpoc  tov 
TVf  <Vyr,i  ;  sit  Toil*  siyii  as  Tan"  aivssvr  ;   A.ftia  TOW 

irvpos  «ot  Vftov;  i.vaoi  yAi«ol  Anoi  itt'i ;  d.^oc  ri,<  fc'is ; 
pV*orraj  ^aarat  aorptsirai  o-no-sidt ;  rrnyai  viariav  ;  o  mv  eat  o  ^» 
aal  o  cpxofttisx;  AaA«if  and  naoAov*tfif  ^trru ;  drojia  airTs^; 
sirra  raiVra  ;  aAi)0iro<  ;  oouAoc  (in  a  pregnant  sense),  ^soprvpto, 
itaprvpatr;  ttutrvtm;  ntir:  o-^sarmi';  9*n*oiv ;  ntpriv  roe 
irnKat.  Coniiiiiie,  further,  the  enumerations  in  6  15  11  18  U  16 
I9518  20l2  (the  formula  pturpoi  aai  |sryaAt.t) ;  the  beatitudes 
(tiojeaptoe  ;  I  t  14  1 1  In  15  IM9  20  6  22  7  14) ;  the  doxologies  (1 6 
4n  69  12/  7  12  lj  1  11*16);  the  formulae  introduced  with  aio« 
(13  10  iS  14  u  179);  ^^'^(W  <"rM  617  11  18  14  7 

15  18  10  19  7). 

The  general  style  of  the  Ajjocalypsc  is  monotonously 
diffuse :  article  and  preposition  are  almost  always 
repeated  when  there  are  more  substantives  than  one,  as 
ntso  is  the  governing  word  before  the  governed.  \\  hole 
clauses  arc  gone  back  upon  and  repeated  in  the 
negative  :  I  Ict>rcw  parallelism  is  not  uncommon. 

We  are  now  at  last  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
of  the  personality,  the  time,  the  cirtum- 
stances,  and  die  literary  aims  of  the  apo- 
calyptist who  planned  the  Apocalypse,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  hive  it. 

(ti)  The  Apocalyptist  writes  at  a  time  in  which  violent 
persecutions  have  already  broken  out — indeed  they  are 
beginning  10  become,  so  10  say,  epidemic 

Of  the  seven  cliurchcn,  four — Faihesus,  I'ergamum,  Smyrna, 
Philadelphia— are  passing  through  such  times  of  trial.  The 
martyrs  already  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  general  body  of 
believers.  They  arc  destined  to  have  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection—  laifore  the  thousand -years  reign  begins  ('Mijf.  cp 
79 /^k  The  seer  beholds  them  under  the  altar  (fii)^f.\  All 
through  the  ljook  this  time  of  struggle  is  kept  in  mind  (13  1 
U9f.  IS, Jf.  106  17t  1S30*4). 

(*)  The  Apocalyptist  predicts  a  still  mightier  and 
more  strenuous  struggle. 

In  this  struggle  the  predestinated  numlier  of  martyrs  is  to  be 
fulfilled  (Op/O.  Philadelphia  is  to  be  preserved  111  this  last 
great  tribulation  (3  10 ;  cp  the  ntyali)  #Atipn  of  714k  This 
time  is  not  far  off :  the  martyrs  who  have  already  suffered  arc 
bidden  endure  only  a  little  longer  (<*>n).  Therefore,  '  lllessed 
are  they  that  die  in  the  1-ord  from  henceforth  '  («»  aprt ;  14  1  ;k 
(<•)  This  struggle  turns,  and  will  in  the  future  turn, 
upon  the  worship  of  the  beast.  That  this  beast  is 
in  one  sense  or  another  tlte  Rumati  Empire,  or  con- 
nected with  it.  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  consider  the  grounds  on  w  hich  the  Apocalypse 
opuses  Rome.  Rome's  horrible  deed  is  not,  as  might 
perhaps  lie  guessed,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
yet— in  the  first  instance,  at  least— the  Neronian  per- 
secution, but  the  worship  of  the  beast—  i.e..  Casar 
worship  (cp  13  149/:  ISa/.  10  5/  .0  1/6  10 .. /.  20 
«-6;  cp  Mommscn,  A'oim.  Ctsch.  b  s»  n.).—  What  the 
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lxx»k  predicts  is  the  great  conflict  about  to  break  out  all 
over  the  world  l>elweeu  Christianity  on  tin-  one  hand  and 
the  Roman  Empire  (with  the  Roman  state  religion,  the 
worship  of  the  emperors)  on  the  oilier  (op  As  l  lellRlsT. 

§  7)- 

i./)  This  great  battle  will  begin  with  the  return  of 
Nero  Redivivus. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  mm  of  his  day,  the 
Api-calyptist  shares  the  popular  expectation  of  the  coming  again 
of  that  empcrof.  Nero  is(13  112  14)  the  head  that  wax  wounded 
la  death  an  1  ai'lcf  wards  healed,  lit  is  only  '  as  it  were'  (mh) 
slain,  Ii'kc  the  lamb  (-'is),  tor  as  the  latter  continues  to  live  011 
in  heaven,  so  doc*  Nero  prolong  a  shadowy  existence  in  hell. 
Out  of  the  abyss  (17 «)  he  will  again  iciurn,  and  as  Roman 
Kmperor  demand  adoration.  Then  will  l>e  the  day*  of  tlie  great 
future  struggle.  Hence  the  name  of  the  beast  is  666— />., 
"Cp  p"J  tfiP  A"  1  ICHJUST,  I  15). 

(<■)  Thus  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  admits  of  Sioing 
approximately  determined-  The  end  of  the  first  century 
is  already  sufficiently  indict  ted  l>y  the  fact  that  the 
Apocalyptisl  expects  the  return  of  Nero  from  hell  (Th. 
Zahn.  '  Apocal.  Stud.'  m  ZA' ll'L.  1885.  pp.  561-76, 
1886.  pp.  337-52  393-405  ;  see  Ixdow,  §  45).  The 
following  consideration  |»iuts  to  the  same  inference. 
Hehind  the  A|x>calyptist  in  point  of  time  there  already 
lies  a  great  persecution.  He  himself  is  again  living  in 
times  of  persecution,  and  is  expecting  worse  to  come. 
Inasmuch  as  the  former  persecution  must  be  assumed 
to  l»e  the  Ncroniin,  we  arc  compelled  to  carry  the 
Apocalypse  down  to  the  later  period  of  IXimitian, 
When  we  do  so  the  fact  that  11  1  ff.  points 
to  a  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  need 
not  cause  us  any  misgiving  :  doubtless  the  passage 
comes  from  an  earlier  source.  On  the  oilier  side  we 
should  be  able  to  tix  an  inferior  limit  for  the  date, 
could  it  l>c  shown  that  the  epistles  were  :dready  known 
to  Ignatius  (see  nhovc.  g  a).  The  date  thus  indicated 
— the  close  of  the  first  century  was  in  point  of  fact  the 
d  ite  at  which,  it  would  seem,  the  general  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  turning  substantially  on  the  rendering 
of  divine  honour  to  the  em[>eror,  first  broke  out  (sec 
CHRISTIAN.  §  6).  The  Apocalypse,  as  we  now  have  it. 
presupposes  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
meet  in  the  well-known  corres|>ondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan.  In  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Apocah/pM 
could  not  have  been  w  ritten  some  ten  years  or  moreearlier. 

In  the  conclusion  just  indicated  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  the  liest  attested  tradition  as  to  the  date 
of  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse. 

According  to  Irerurus  (v.  SO  3  ;  cp  v.  20  7).  the  Apocalypse  was 
'seen  '  M  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign  at  Patmos,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  say  the  least,  not  written  earlier  (e|>  Viet.  Pettau. 
Comm.  on  Apr*.  10 11  ;  Kus.  HK'm.  IHi-j;  _Jcr.  Or  r-ir.  itttu. 
o;  Sulp.  Scv.  Cinm.inX  Adiffciein  tradition  is  met  with,  it 
is  true  perhaps  in  Tcrlullian,  who  (/-»<•  finricr.  Il.rr.  j6) 
mentions  the  martyrdom  of  John  (by  boiling  oil  a  death  from 
which  he  was  miraculously  delivered),  and  his  subsequent  banish- 
ment,  in  connection  wiih  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(but  sec,  on  the  other  hand.  Sior^Uut  1  s).  It  is  certain  that  at 
all  events  Jerome  (Adv.  Joz'ih.  1  36  ['2  16])  understood  Tertullian 
as  assigning  this  martyrdom  and  banishment  of  John  to  the 
reign  of  Nero  (cp  Eu*.  Dtm.  /-'rtmc.  3  1  the  superscription  of 
the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  edited  by  Ludovicus 
de  EMMS  'he  (inostic  Acts  of  John;  Tbeophytact  (who  gives 
the  date  as  thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension  ;  cp  the  notes 
of  some  of  the  t  Jreek  cursives  of  the  Fourth  ( tospcl  :  thirl v  years 
after  the  Ascension,  under  Oomitian  (!);  Krhcs,  48]).  finally, 
Epiphaniusf/rVr.  M  12  11)  will  have  it  that  the  IkxA  was  »  ritien 
under  t'l.audius.  The  same  statement  occurs  in  the  Commentary 
of  Apfingius (span  whom  so-  BmiKt,  I'.i'.X,  iSgc,  p.  j),  whence 
it  found  its  » jy  into  that  of  Iteatus  (ed.  I'lore/,  nk 

The  Apocalypse  is  distinguished  from  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of  Judaism  from  the  time  of  the  hook  of 

86.  Peraonality  ,'inicl  onward»  Uy  'be,  h,?h  ,pro" 
of  AriocalvntiBt.  l>tu'"ccon',<  "ousness  w  hich  it  displays. 
01  A.  ocatypt  .  .,-he  A.poca.lyptist  its  he  stands  at 
one  of  the  turning-|>oints  of  the  world's  history  looks 
with  n  clear  eye  into  the  future  and  feels  himself  to  be  a 
prophet.  He  is  a  Christian  of  an  es|>ecial  type.  For 
the  prophets  are  servants  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense 
(It  IO7  11 18  2'>6  [cp  15j|)  :  th'-v  are  the  fellow-servants 
of  the  angels  (2'Jol  ;  other  Christians  arc  so  only  in 
so  f;ir  as  they  follow  the  revelation  of  the  prophets 
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(229).  Cod  is  matter  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
(226  cp  17 17  19 10),  Hence  the  author  directly  claims 
for  his  work  tlie  rank  of  a  sacred  book.  It  is  intended 
from  the  first  to  be  publicly  read  i  1 3) ;  those  who  hear 
it  and  obey  what  is  Written  therein  are  blessed  ( 1 3 
22-  i.  and  whosoever  adds  to  or  takes  away  from  it  falls 
under  the  most  grievous  curse  (22 13/.).  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  prophets  along  with  the  saints  (i>. . 
Christians  in  general) — see  1 1  i3  10 ■>  15. 1 .,  14 —  is  .1  proof, 
not.  as  many  critics  have  supj>oscd.  of  the  Jewish,  but  of 
the  Christian,  origin  of  the  related  passages.  The  ApoQt* 
lyi>se  111  this  respect  was  the  forerunner  of  Mont.imsm, 
and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  it  was  specially 
valued  in  Montanistic  circles.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  Apocalyptist  speaks  to  his  own  age  and  time 
Whilst  Daniel  is  represented  as  receiving,  at  the  dose- of 
his  vision,  the  command  to  sea!  the  liook  for  long,  here 
in  sharp  contrast  we  read  (22 10)  '  Seal  not  up  the  words 
of  the  prophecv. '  The  A|mcalyptist  seems  to  have  been 
a  Jewish  Christian  of  universalistic  sympathies.  For 
him  the  name  of  Jew  is  a  name  of  honour  (29  0V1  ;  he 
vs-i:,s  to  u:ih  H  a  certain  prerogative  (.,:  the  Jewish 
people  I  7  i-S  11  1  - r  i  20  7  f,  )■  I  le  shows  himself  intimately 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  (I  f. 

Into  the  apocalyptic  unity  thus  defined,  isolated  frag- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  a  manner  which  can 

m  t»  x  -i     still  Ix.'  more  or  less  clearly  detected. 
37.  Details 


of  criticism. 


Of  these  the  more  important  at  least  must 


now   be  discussed,   and  some  detailed 
account  of  the  more  noteworthy  results  of  criticism  given. 

Of   recent    critics   the   majority    (Vischer.  Volter. 
Wcyland.  PftVidcrcr.  O.  Iloltzmann,  Schmidt)  regard 
,  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  (chaps. 

38.  aps.  1-6.  j  jjj  as  h^n-jng  bcen  originally  separate 

from  the  rest  of  the  Ixxik  and  M  having  been  prefixed 
only  after  the  Apocalypse  had  in  other  res|>ects  assumed 
its  present  form  ;  but  Spina  has  shown  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  chaps.  1-3  and  -1-6  ought  not  to  lie 
separated,  and  (as  against  Vischer  and  others)  has 
established  for  the  whole  of  chaps.  4-0  that  Christian 
character  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  56^  Thus 
Spina  lakes  chaps.  1-6  as  a  single  original  document 
(Christian  primitive  apocalypse  =  U). 

He  seeks  to  prove  this  by  |Kiinting  out  that  there  is  a  definite 
close  at  the  end  of  t,  and  a  Ircsh  lieginniug  of  a  new  apocalypse 
in  7  1  (so  also  V.  Schmidt).  Hut  the  sixth  seal  <<i  1  tjf.)  does  not 
represent  the  final  catastrophe;  it  only  pictures  a  gre.il  earth- 
quake in  the  typical  apocalyptic  manner.  In  rtis/.  the  end  is 
mill  to  come,  and  if,  with  Sputa,  »c  pass  on  lo  7  9-17  immedi- 
ately after  o  1 7,  any  representation  ot  the  end  of  all  things  has 
completely  disappeared  from  our  reconstructed  Apocalypse.  In 
any  case,  it  is  impossible  that  one  should  fall  to  recognise 
an  interpolated  fragment  in  the  short  passage  (tig-ir)  relating 
lo  the  nfth  seal.  We  have  an  exact  parallel  lo  il  in  4  Ksd. 
4  je  (cp  also  .Ethion.  £'««,  4  47).  And  the  tradition  of  4 
Ksd.  must  tie  regarded  as  the  original  one.  It  spc.it,s  i|uite 
generally  of  a  predestined  number  of  the  righteous  which  has 
lo  be  fulfilled  before  the  coming  of  the  end,  whilst  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  conception  is  applied  lo  the  predestines]  nunilier 
of  the  martyrs— a  modification  which  can  l>e  explained  very" 
easily  from  his  general  position  (see  alwse,  f  <-,). 

Spina's  view  tliat  7  1-8  constitutes  a  fresh  beginning, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preceding  chapters. 

«a  — — -  -    °  is  certainly  correct  ;  but  neither  has 

39.  map,  ,  .-e.  |he  Iiassage  anvthing  to  do  with  ,hat 

Which  follows  it  (79-ij) :  as  to  this  practically  all  critics 
are  agreed.  These  facts,  however,  will  not  justify  us  in 
attributing  "0-17  to  the  redactor  (as  do  Volter.  Vischer, 
Ptlcidercr  and  Schmidt),  nor  yet  in  carrying  out  a  system 
of  d.-letions  in  chap.  7  las  do  Krlna,  Wcyl. ,  Ranch  |  until 
the  two  disiMrate  sections  have  l>een  brought  into 
harmony.  Our  proper  course  is  to  recognise  (cp  also 
Spina)  in  7 1-8  an  interpolated  fragment  — prolxii.ly 
Jewish. 

The  sudden  mention  of  the  fuur  winds,  which  are  held  by  the 
angels  and  are  nowhere  in  the  su>.  teeding  narrative  let  l^ose, 
points  lo  ibis  conclusion,  as  ulso  docs  the  inlre.luction  of  the 
144.000  Israelites  of  the  twelve  tribes— a  nuinlier  which  in  14  1  ff. 
is  interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  w  ith  the  original  intention. 

Housset  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
have  a  fragment  of  the  Antichrist  legend. 
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'I"hc  next  passage  which  presents  special  difficulties  is 
11  i  - 1 3.  Here  all  critics  arc  agreed  in  recognising  a 
fragment  interpolated  between  the  sixth 
trumpet  and  the  seventh  (cp  9n  and 
11m).  Further,  almost  all  critics  agree 
in  regarding  chap.  10  as  an  introductory  chapter 
connected  with  tins  fragment.  On  closer  examination 
it  is  found,  moreover,  that  11  t-13  really  consists  of  two 
smaller  fragments;  («•)  Hi  f. ,  a  prediction  of  the 
preservation  of  the  temple,  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  presenting  points  of  contact  w  ith 
Uc21>4;  [t)  the  prophecy  relating  to  tlie  beast  and 
the  two  witnesses  (11 3-13).  This  latter  piece  is  of 
an  extremely  fragmentary  and  enigmatical  character. 

Certain  matters  arc  introduced  without  any  preparation : 
the  two  witnesses,  the  beast  from  th«  abyss,  the  war  of  the 
bciM  with  the  witnesses,  the  peoples  and  tribes  rejoicing  over 
the  ticath  of  these  List.  All  the-sc  arc  tiujtKta  mtmhta  which 
point  to  some  larger  connection. 

In  this  passage,  too,  Houssel  has  sought  to  show  that 
we  have  a  fragment  from  the  Antichrist  legend. 

In  accordance  with  Jewish  and  primitive  Christian  anticipation 
the  Antichrist  is  destined  to  a|>pcar  as  a  ( .oil -defying  m'.cr  in 
Jerusalem,  10  lead  the  people  astray  and  tyrannise  over  them,  and 
t>>  gather  together  a  great  arruy  from  all  nations.  Against  him 
will  arise  the  two  pr.*phets  Kliiah  and  Knot  h,  and  Israelites, 
to  a  definite  number  (,  i-8  7)  will  be  converted.  A  great  famine 
and  drought  will  come.  Then  Antichrist  will  put  to  death  the 
lv>o  witnesses,  and  the  end  will  draw  near.  It  U  evident  that 
here  we  have  a  coherent  tradition,  of  which  some  fragments  are 
ptcs,-rved  in  than.  11. 

Chap.  12  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  book.  It 
also  falls  into  two  sections,  12 1-12  and  12 13-17.  and 
_   betrays  itself  as  a  foreign  intrusion  both  by 

1 '>>  lVs  unfamiliar  character  and  by  its  strange 

ancl  bizarre  representations, 

A.  Dietrich  (Abraxas)  was  the  first  who  sought  to  trace  in  the 
chapter  an  adaptation  of  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo:  he 
held  the  pregnant  fugitive  woman  to  1*  Leto,  the  dragon  was 
the  Python,  the  child  (who  in  the  original  legend  hinisell*  slew 
the  Python,  Michael  tieing  a  later  introduction)  was  Apollo. 
The  water  which  in  the  lircek  myth  figured  as  a  protesting 
p..«er  has  here  liecomc  auxiliary  to  the  dragon. 

Recently  Gunkel,  in  his  -SVA. •//«".<'  «.  CAaos.  has 
directed  special  attention  to  this  chapter,  and  shown 
that  an  adet|Ua(e  understanding  of  it  could  be  arrived 
al  neither  on  the  assumption  of  a  Christian  nor  on  that 
of  a  Jewish  origin  i  Vischcr,  Wcyland.  Spitta)— that  on 
either  hypothesis  there  remains  an  intractable  residuum, 
licaring  a  mythological  character.  Here,  accordingly,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  (cp  the  seven  angels,  stars, 
candlesticks,  torches  [LV  "lamps'],  eyes.  pp.  294-303: 
the  tweiuy-four  elders.  302-8  ;  Armageddon.  263-66, 
and  p.  335  n.  a;  the  number  3J.  pp.  266-70;  also 
chaps.  13  and  17.  379^).  he  found  elements  taken  from 
Babylonian  mythology,  and  in  particular  the-  myth  of 
the  birth  of  the  sun-god  Marduk  and  of  the  persecution 
of  Marduk  by  the  dragon  TiAmat.  The  difficulty 

in  this  construction  of  Gunkel's  is  that  down  to  the 
present  date  it  has  l»een  impossible  to  find  in  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  any  trace  of  the  myth  of  the  birth 
and  persecution  of  the  youthful  sun-god.  Bousset 
[Ap*k.  410/).  however,  hits  called  attention  to  parallels 
with  one  chapter  in  Egyptian  mythology  (the  myth  of 
the  birth  of  Horus). 

In  the  result,  there  seems  much  probability  in  the 
supposition  that  chap.  12  cmlxodies  a  myth  of  the  birth  of 
the  sun-god  and  the  persecution  of  the  young  child  by 
the  dragon,  the  deity  of  winter  and  of  night.  The  Apoca- 
lyplist  has  changed  the  sun-god,  however,  into  the  nit 
TtjffOL'e  Xpurrut.  the  persecutor  into  the  devil,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  child  into  the  resurrection  (ol*srrvc 
the  inconcinnity  of  this  adaptation).  In  this  treatment 
of  the  material  laid  to  his  hand,  he  was  not  aide 
to  give  full  significance  to  the  night  of  the  woman, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  original  myth 
This  is  accordingly  only  briefly  touched  on  in  12ft  ;  but 
it  receives  copious  and  special  treatment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  chapter  (if.  13-17).  Heme  the  incongruity 
between  12 1  if.  and  12n^r:  which  \Vei*sucker  pointed 
out. 
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43.  Chap.  13  : 


What  historical  occurrence  is  intended  by  the  flight 
of  the  woman  in  1213-17  is  not  quite  clear.     Usually  the 
42  Chan  mBnt  ls  taken  as  referring  to  circumstances 
.£       *'  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
— either  to  the  destruction  and  (in  a  sense) 
the  deliverance  of  Judaism,  or.  better,  to  the  flight  of 
the  primitive  Christian  (  hurch. 

Erbes,  who  seek*  to  explain  ch.  IS  as  referring  to  the  Caligula 
period  (see  below),  interprets  the  flight  and  deliverance  of  the 
woman  in  connection  with  dje  first  persecution  of  Chris! lain 
at  Jerusalem,  strangely  taking  p.  17,  "  the  remnant  of  her  seed 
who  hold  the  testimony  of  Jesus.'  as  pointing  to  the  Jews  (!)  at 
the  time  of  the  Caligula  persecution.  Spina  actually  lakes  the 
persecution  of  the  woman  as  representing  an  occurrence  in 
heaven,  '  The  remnant  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  '  rcptcscnts, 
he  thinks,  the  actual  Israel  as  contrasted  with  the  ideal  pre- 
existent  Jerusalem  (Israel*).  Others  (Vischei)  interpret  the 
remnant  a»  meaning  believers  ax  distinguished  from  the  Messiah. 

Chap.  13  also  contains  two  passages  of  a  peculiar 
character  — those  describing  the  first  beast  and  the 
second.  O.  Holumann.  Spitta,  and 
Krl>es  were  agreed  in  recognising  here 
a  Jewish  (Holum. ,  Sp. )  or  a  Christian 
( Krh. )  source  dating  from  the  time  of  Caligula. 
Independently  of  each  other,  they  all  las  had  already 
been  done  by  Th.  Zahn)  accepted  the  numlicr  616 
which  is  given  in  some  MSS  (C.  II  Ticonius), 
instead  of  666,  and  interpteted  it  as  meaning  Vaiot 
Kaiaafi.  The  lieast  demanding  worship,  wh<ise  image 
(tixwr)  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  is,  on  this  view, 
the  half- mad  tyrant  Caitis  Caligula,  who  in  39  A.I), 
ordered  his  procurator,  1'etronius.  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Parallels  to  this  prophecy 
belonging  to  the  same  date  were  found  in  Ml  24 
( '  alxmiination  of  desolation  ' )  and  in  3  Thess.  2.  The 
'  wound  (»\»ryij|  of  the  beast  was  interpreted  by  Spitta 
as  meaning  the  sickness  which  befel  Caligula  towards 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  These  conjectures  arc  by 
no  means  impossible  ;  but  if  they  arc  accepted, 
certain  important  particulars  in  the  chapter  must  be 
deleted  —  in  particular,  references  to  the  wounded  head 
of  the  lieast.  This  and  the  number  666  (lappu)  show- 
distinctly  that  (in  its  present  form)  the  chapter  was 
intended  to  be  understood  of  the  return  of  Nero 
Kedivivus.  Whether  an  older  source  dating  from  Cali- 
gula's time  has  Ivcre  ticen  worked  over  remains  doubtful. 

As  compared  with  this  interpretation,  the  view  which  takes 
the  wounded  head  to  Ixe  Julius  Carsar  (Gunkel,  ftWton)  has 
little  to  be  said  for  it— since  the  numl>cr  666  in  that  case  remains 
unexplained  ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  interpret  the  death-wound 
to  mean  the  interregnum  of  tfallxa-Otho-Vitellius,  or  refer  the 
nun^xer  10  die  Roman  empire  (Aarvivoc,  Dustcrdicck  ;  C'011 
Jiwald). 

Still  gTeater  lias  been  the  perplexity  of  interpreters 
over  the  second  beast.    All  attempts  to  make  it  out  to 
- .  _     be  some  definite  personality   have  hitherto 
"      ,  Ix-en  unsuccessful.     BouMt  {(\>mm.  a  J  /.v.) 
.      .    upholds  the  view  that  it  is  in  reality  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  older  conception  of  Antichrist, 
who  is  here  represented  as  serving  the  first  beast,  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  perhaps  is  to  lie  interpreted  as 
signifying  the  Roman  provincial  priesthood,  the  active 
agency  in  promoting  the  worship  of  the  emperor. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  referring  the  pass- 
age to  Nero  that  the  lx-ast  whose  number  is  666 
cannot  mean  Nero  the  man  ;  that  it  must  mean  the 
Roman  empire — is  not  valid.  To  the  Apocalyptist  Nero 
Rcdivivus  is  at  the  same  lime  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
is  dreadful  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  nunilx-r  of  the 
beast  is  the  numlier  of  a  man  :  cp  17  it,  '  and  the  beast 
.  .  .  is  himself  also  an  eighth'  Uai  atVot  tyioit  iartv). 

Chap.  1 7  is  intimately  connected  with  chap.  1 3.  and  this 
duplicate  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  is  in  itself  proof 
sufficient  that  the  Apocalyptist  had  Id-fore 
him  older  prophecies,  which  he  his  worked 
over  more  than  once.  In  this  chapter  also  the  reference 
to  the  returning  Nero  is  clear.  Since  Kichhorn,  how- 
ever, it  has  further  been  recognised  on  all  hands  (cp  l)e 
Wette.  Itleek.  I  .iicke  I,  and  with  justice,  that  the  kings  « ith 
•  horn  the  Iscast  returns  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  are 
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the  Parthians,  whose  satraps  might  already  be  regarded 
as  independent  kings  i  Mommsen,  fttm.  Katurgtuk. 
5531).  Thus  our  present  chapter  also  comes  into  a 
larger  historical  connection.  As  early  as  the  year  69 
A.l).  a  pseudo-Nero  Itad  raised  commotions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  (Tac.  Hist.  23  f.  ;  Dio  Cassius,  649  ; 
Zonaras,  11  15) ;  in  the  reign  of  Titus  a  second  pseudo- 
Nero  showed  himself  on  the  Euphrates  (Zonaras,  11  i3) 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Parthian  King  ArtaUlHH 
(Mommscn,  f> 5 ji  >.  Aljout  88  A.  t>.  a  third  pseudo-Nero 
again  made  his  appearance,  also  among  trie  l'arlhians, 
aiicl  threatened  tire  Roman  empire  (Suet.  AVro,  50  ;  Tac. 
His:.  1  j).  In  this  form  we  find  the  same  expectation 
also  in  the  fourth  Sibylline  book,  written  shortly  after 
79  a.  I).  i.Stfir//.  4  119^  137^  I,  and  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  fifth  book,  written  about  74  A,  ti,  (5 143^  361  f. ) : 
in  tlie  last  |xvssage  it  is  associated  with  a  denunciation  of 
Babylon  and  a  prophecy  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
(  Rev.  IS  11 )  ;  cp  /..ihti  s  exhaustive  researches  (as  aliove, 
§  j;i.  By  both  time  and  place  our  chapter  (perhaps 
associated  with  the  threatening  utterance  against  Koine 
and  the  prophecy  of  a  new  Jerusalem)  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  e«.|)eetatioiis  and  predictions.  It  was 
doubtless  written  iu  Asia  Minor  ;  but  the  exact  date  is 
disputed. 

According  to  17  to  the  Apoealyptist  represents  himself  as 
writing  under  the  sisth  cinpcrur,  hve  having  died  and  ■  seventh 
ha.in,;  yet  to  come,  lo  he  succeeded  hy  the  eighth,  who  is  to  he 
one  of  ihe  seven  (Nero).  In  reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  besin 
either  with  Julius  Cesar  or  with  Augustus,  to  count  or  not  to 
count  the  interregnum  of  t',alha< )tho-Vitcllius,  and  finally  to 
ask  whether  tile  passage  was  really  written  under  the  sixth 
empt"  >r,  and  in»t,  rath.-r,  as  a  va!:cinium  tx  <rrntut  under  the 
seventh  or  eighth.  Thus  interpreters  have  taken  the  sixth 
emperor  to  be  now  Nero(soall  who  Hold  the  A|««  alypse  to  have 
been  written  befnre  70  *.!>. ;  also  Volter),  now  Vespasian,  and, 
conformably,  take  the  chapter  to  have  been  written  now  under 
the  lavt. named  emperor,  now  under  Titus  (the  seventh  ;  Wey- 
land)or  llomitian,  wh.>  is  then  taken,  on  rationalising  lines,  as 
Nero  Kcdivivus  fJCrbeJlX 

The  parallels  cited  above  apjienr  to  render  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  the  most  proluble  dale.  The  writer— 
probabiv  a  (  hristian— cx|>eclcd  after  Vi^pasian  a  short 
reign  for  his  suci-essor  alio.  The  tradition  w;ts  that 
seven  Roman  entperors  were  tlestined  to  reign.  There- 
after Nero  was  to  come  back  with  the  Parthians,  and. 
in  alliance  with  these,  lo  take  vengeance  on  Koine,  the 
bloody  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ( 1 7 &  ;  'with  the 
blood  of  the  saints'  ;  the  words  •  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus '  appear  to  he  a  gloss).  The  denuncia- 
tion of  Rome  (chap.  1  cs  1  connects  itself  very  well  with  this 
prophecy  ^  Sibyll.  5  k 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  chap.  17  has  already,  in 
the  form  in  which  wc  now  Ivave  it,  undergone  redaction. 

On  the  nne  hand,  Nero  is  simplv  the  eighth  ruler  who  was  one 
of  the  seven  ;  on  the  other,  he  is  the  l»cast  w  ho  comes  up  from 
the  abyss.  On  \\w  one  hand,  he  wages  war  ak'iig  with  ihe 
Parthians  against  R,,n>e  ;  on  ihe  other  he  waj;es  war  ahmg  with 
the  kings  of  the  earth  against  the  lamb.  In  this  redacted  form 
(I7811-14  M  is;  cp  aUo  Volter)  Nero  is  designated  as  the 
dread  spectre  uf  the  time  of  the  end  who  comes  bark  from  hell. 
Now,  we  find  the  same  exrw,  ration  in  chjp.  IK,  where  Neru  is 
plainly  represented  as  dead  (si*  ttrfayiiirtr,  'as  though  it  had 
lieen  smitten  unto  death ')  awl  as  counterpart  (Wicderspiel)  of 
ihe  lamb  that  had  been  slain  and  i-.  to  come  again.  TttS  mode 
of  representing  Nero  probably  ionics  from  the  latest  retailor. 
Parallels  to  it  can  he  found  in  the  hirer  portions  of  the  fifth  Isouk 
of  the  .sibylline*  (j}f.  315-3$),  and  in  the  eighth  hook  (t-rij). 

The  legend  of  Nero  Redivivus  first  arose  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  full  generation  after  Nero's  death, 
when  lie  could  no  longer  well  lie  supjx.se> I  to  be  still 
alive  among  the  Parthians  u  p  Zahn,  as  above).  Its 
reception  into  the  Apocalypse  supplies  one  of  the 
elements  for  determining  the  date  of  the  book. 

Chap.  I6t> jf.  (the  sixth  mid  seventh  vials)  also  must 
have  originally  belonged  to  chap  1".   In  this  passage  the 
46  Various  •ln^t*'  pOMfsout  his  \  ial  upon  the  Euphrates, 
f  „  ,      T.it  the  way  may  be  made  ready  for  the 

r8*ui  kings  from  the  east'  (cp'jt}jf. ,  with  its 

reference  to  the  angels  bound  and   iooscd   at  the 
\;  on  which,  see  Iselin  in  Thiol.  Z.  a  us  dtr 
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Sckuvis.  1887.  as  above,  §  35).  The  representation  of 
tire  gathering  of  the  kings  at  Armageddon  (Har- 
Magedon)  in  litis  passage  is  noteworthy  ;  it  is  not  very 
intelligible,  as  we  read  of  no  mountain  of  Megiddo,  but 
only  of  a  plain  (but  see  AkMAt;Kl>I>oN ).  It  recalls  the 
am  lent  accounts  of  Unties  of  the  gods  upon  the  moun- 
tains (Uutikel,  S<h.<f/.  363  jf.  389  n.  2). 

Chap.  14  i4-»o  also  appears  to  be  an  ancient  fragment. 
It  thus  early  sets  forth  a  final  judgment  by  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  passage,  however,  is  so  very  fragmentary 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  make  out  what  its 
original  character  may  have  been  (cp  the  expression 
'without  the  city'  in  14 30).  Bousset  has  sought  to 
explain  it  by  reference  to  the  Anticlirist  legend. 

Fragments  of  older  date  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  the  chaining  of  the 
dragon,  the  millennium,  the  irruption  of  tiog  and 
Magog  (UOi-10;  cp  2O9,  woftt/tftvSii  w  ayiw,  roAit 
J7"yainj^<>n.  anil  /F.thiop.  /•.»■«■*  I>6,  SUytl  'Z  319- 
jjj).  The  description  of  the  binding  and  loosing  of 
Satan  recalls  the  Persian  legend  of  the  chaining  of  tire 
dragon  An  Dahak  on  Mt.  iJemavend.  I  inallv,  a 
continuous  piece — perhaps  of  Jewish  origin  (sex-  21  --6 
22  j)  lies  before  us  in  tlie  description  of  the  new 
Jeru-  -I-  111  ".'1  ij  22  e 

We  ought  to  compare  Ton.  IS  16^,  Ps,  Salem.  17  i\jf.,Si.\t/t. 

6  147-8 S,  414-13.  arid  the  Hebrew  .-JyVA alyfse  cf  Elijah,  edited 
by  M.  Hullcnwieser,  65^7.  In  this  last-named  Jewish  source 
also  we  find  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  irout  heaven. 

To  summarise  the  results  of  the  fon^naig  analysis: 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  epistles  to  tin'  seven  churches 

47.  Sujnmary.  (l °K  •\lT"a,^,se'  prolx"r,v  ? 

*    called.  Ix-gins.     Here  the  hrst  six  seals 

succeed  one  another  uninterruptedly,  till  the  interpolated 
fragment  in  7 1-8  is  reached.  As  a  pendant  to  this 
fragment,  with  its  distinctly  Jewish  character,  the  Apoea- 
lyptist proleptieally  introdta.es  in  7  9- 17  a  picture  of  the 
blessedness  of  believers  from  every  nation  who  Itave 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation.  Now  follow  the 
seventh  seal  and.  arising  out  of  this,  the  seven  trumpets 
(chaps,  !*- 1 1 ).  lictween  the  sixth  anil  the  seventhtrunipcN 
the  passage  In  t-11  13  has  !*vn  interj*>ialed.  In  chap,  1" 
the  Apoealvphst  indicates  to  some  extent  what  the  'dis- 
position "  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  to  tie  (cp  10 11k 
It  is  to  be  observed  dial  in  chaps.  Qjf. .  in  addition  to  the 
distribution  under  seven  trumpets,  the  Apoealyptist  has 
Bt tempted  a  second  under  three  woes.  The  first  woe 
answers  to  the  fifth  trumpet  ;  the  second,  the  mention 
of  which  might  have  been  expected  after  the  sixth 
trumpet,  does  not  come  up  until  1 1  14.  after  the  gTcat 
interpolation  has  been  reached  The  third  great  woe 
(which  is  not  expressly  named  by  the  Apoealyptist) 
is  doubtless  indicated  in  12  n.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
wc  have  h<Te  a  redaction  from  an  older  source. 
Before,  then,  he  rume*  to  the  culmination  of  his 
prophecy,  in  chap.  13.  the  Apoealyptist  casts  his  glance 
ba<  kwards  in  chap.  12.  Borrowing  the  imagery  of  an 
ancient  sun-myth,  he  depicts  the  birth,  persecution,  and 
rescue  of  the  Saviour,  and  afterwards  the  persecution  of 
the  t  hurch.  In  chap.  1 3  he  goes  on  to  foretell  the  coming 
final  struggle,  the  last  great  and  decisive  battle  Ix-tw-t-u 
the  faithful  ones  and  the  I -cast  who  demands  adoration. 
For  him  the  supreme  crisis  of  this  struggle  sull  lies  m 
the  future,  when  Nero  Redivivus  is  to  appear.  In  the 
bright  picture  which  he  prophetically  introduces  at  14s 
by  way  of  contrast  to  chap.  18,  he  adapts  and  modihes 

7  1-8.  1  1 6-t3  is  intended  to  effect  the  transition  to  v.  hat 
follows.  14  14  »  is  a  smaller  interpolated  fragment. 
The  great  finale  remains.  The  Apoealyptist  still  had 
to  work  in  the  prophecies  contained  in  chap.  17/  ; 
by  way  of  introduction  to  these,  chap.  15/  are  given. 
Then  follows,  after  an  intermediate  passage  (19i-io). 
the  picture  of  tile  final  judgment  (P'n-218);  after 
which  we  have  a  new  fragment.  21 0-225.  followed  by 
the  close. 

I.ittralurt.    The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
in  the  course  of  the  article. 


W.  B. 
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I.NTIOULCTOHY 

literature  <||  14X 

1.  AiM*nrM  or  Bah 

fn-'in  ai  least  five  authurs,  written  mainly  in 

I.  Synopsis  Palestine,  if  not  in  Jerusalem,  by  Pharisees 
of  Article    ci'C*  A.l>.  50-yo.     Preserved  only  in  Syriac 

(H  5«7)- 

II.  Eihiopic  Rook  or  Enoch.— Written  originally  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  by  at  leail  live  Assidean  authors  (joo-64  11.C.)  in 
Palestine.  Part  I.  chaps.  l-3ri  earlier  than  170  ice.  Part  II. 
chaps.  sd  '-iO,  irV-161  let.  Part  III.  chaps.  l>i-104,  1 34-i/S  B.C. 
Part  IV.  (the  Similitudes)  chaps.  37-70,  r,4-*4  K.< .  Part  V.  (the 
H  «.k  of  t  elestial  Physic)  chaps.  7'_'-7S,  *?,  79.  Part  VI. 
(Fragments  of  a  lust  Apocalypse  of  NoahHff  .8.3^ 

III.  .Slas'onic  IS00K  of  Enoch, or  Tint  I1..ok  opthi 
of  Esocil. —Written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
exiling    materials,  about   A.ri,  1-50. 
preserved  only  in  Slavonic  (||  33-41). 

IV.  A»c«nsh>k  op  Isaiam.— A  composite  work,  written 
0ri.1i11.lly  in  Greek,  partly  by  Jewish,  partly  by  Christian 
au'.huts.  a. 11.  i-ioo.  Preserved  ID  Ethiopic  and  partially  in 
Laiin  <<f  43  47k 

V.  Book  op  Ji'tiu  r-*-s.  Written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  » 
Palestinian  Jew,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisee*,  probably  40-10  B.C. 
Preserved  in  Ethiopia  ami  partially  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Slavonic  (If  48-55). 

VI.  Assustrriusi of  Mint's.  Writtenin  Palestine,  in  Hebrew, 
7-jo  A.D.,  l»y  a  Pharisee.    Preserved  only  in  Latin  (ft  59-^7). 

V II-  Tkstamksts  ok  Tin-,  xii.  P  A  tm  A  Kt  lis.  -  -  A  composite 
originally  in  Hebrew  by  two  Jewish  authors 
ng  respectively  the  legalistic  and  the  arwic.uyptk  sides 
lism,  1  jo  icc.-ro  a. n  ,  and  interpolated  by  a  mm  cession 
of  Christian  writers  from  the  close  of  the  1st  century  down  to 
the  4th  century  a,d.  Preserved  in  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic  versions  (If  68-76)1 

VIII.  Pnalsis  of  Solomon.-  Written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
possil.lv  in  Jerusalem,  by  two  or  more  Pharisees,  70-40  B.C. 


(Il77^> 

IX  Smvi  line  Oraci  fs.— Written  in  Greek  hexameters  by 
Jewi.h  and  Christian  authors,  mainly  by  the  biter— the  earliest 
portions  belonging  to  the  jnd  century  B.C.,  the  latest  nut  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  a.  I).  (||  86-06). 

iNTKoout  TORY.— The  object  of  apocalyptic  literature 
in  general  was  to  solve  the  diflicult:cs  conncctrd  with 
-  Problem.  *  W**  ln  God's  righteousness  and  the 
suffering  corniition  of  his  servants  cm 
earth.  The  righteousness  of  God  postulated  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  and  this  postulate 
mi  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  Law.  But  while  the 
continuous  exposition  of  the  Law  in  the  post-cxilic 
period  confirmed  the  people  in  their  monotheistic  faith 
and  intensified  their  hostility  to  heathenism,  their 
expectations  of  material  well-tieing,  which  likewise  the 
I_iw  had  fosteretl.  were  repeatedly  falsified,  and  a 
grave  contradiction  thus  emerged  between  the  old 
prophetic  ideals  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
between  the  promises  of  (iod  and  the  bondage  and  per- 
secution  which  the  people  had  daily  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  their  pagan  oppressors.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  conflict  between  promise  and  experience  might 
be  shortly  resolved  into  two.  which  deal  respectively 
with  the  position  { 1 )  of  the  righteous  as  a  community, 
and  121  of  the  righteous  man  as  an  individual. 

The  OT  prophets  had  concerned  themvlves  chiefly 
with  the  former,  and  iH>in»ed  in  the  main  to  the  prora- 
tion (or  '  resurrection  '  |  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to 
Uriel's  ultimate  ix.ssessi.in  of  the  earth  as  a  reward  of 
righteousness.  Later,  with  the  growing  claims  of  the 
individual,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  these  io  the 

«  On  other  Apocalypses  of  Baruch.  see  below,  Afockvph  a, 
1 10. 

1  On  chaps.  71  90/,  see  |  30/ 
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religious  and  intellectual  life,  the  second  problem  pressed 
itself  irresistibly  on  the  notice  of  religious  thinkers,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  any  conception  of  the  divine  rule 
and  righteousness  which  did  not  render  adequate  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  of  the  righteous  individual  to  gain 
acceptance.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  the  righteousness 
of  God,  there  was  postulated  not  only  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  nation  but  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  individual.  Apocalyptic  literature,  therefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  in  respect  alike  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  individual,  the  righteousness  of  God  would  be 
fully  vindicated  ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  its  contention, 
it  sketched  in  outline  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  course,  and  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things;  and  thus,  in  fatt, 
it  presented  a  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion  (cp 
Chrosouxjy'  ok  OT,  §  t).  The  righteous  as  a 
nation  should  yet  possess  the  earth  either  in  an  eternal 
or  in  a  temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous  individual  should  finally  be  determined 
according  to  his  works.  For,  though  he  might  perish 
untimely  amid  the  world's  disorders,  he  would  not  fail 
to  attain  through  the  resurrection  the  recompense  that 
was  his  due  ill  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  in  heaven 
itself.  The  conceptions  as  to  the  duration  and  character 
of  the  nscn  life  vary  with  each  writer. 

The  writings  that  arc  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  this  article, 
however,  deal  not  only  with  the  Mc»sianic  expectations 
but  also  with  the  exjxisitiou  and  application  of  the  Law 
to  the  numberless  circumstances  of  life.  As  .Schurcr 
has  rightly  observed,  the  two  subjects  with  which  Jewish 
thought  and  enthusiasm  were  concerned  wore  the  I^aw 
and  the  Messianic  kingdom.  These  were,  m  f;ut.  parallel 
developments  of  Pharisaism.  As  we  have  the  former — 
its  legalistic  side— represented  in  (he  /;<*i*  ./  JubtUes, 
so  we  have  the  latter-  its  apocalyptic  and  mystical  side 
—set  forth  in  the  /look  of  Enoch.  The  Testaments  of 
tke  Tmhv  1'atriarchs  give  exprevsion  to  both  sides  of 
Pharisaism  ;  but  this  hook,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  is  really  a  composite  work  and  springs  from 
authors  of  different  schools.  The  rest  of  the  books  here 
discussed  belong  mainly  to  the  apocalyptic  side  of 
Pharisaism. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  apocalyptic  as  distinguished 
from  prophecy  that  the  former  trusts  to  the  written,  the 
latter  to  the  striken,  word.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  present  and  its  concerns, 
and  that,  when  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  future,  his 
prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  present.  The  apocalyptic  writer,  on  the 
hand,  almost  wholly  despairs  of  the  present ;  his 
intt  iests  are  supramundane.  He  entertains  no  hope  of 
arousing  his  contempor.irie-s  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct 
and  ;>e-rsonal  appeals.  His  pessimism  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  present  thus  naturally  lead  him  to  pseudonymous 
authorship,  and  so  he  approaches  his  countrymen  with 
a  writing  which  purports  to  be  the  work  of  some 
great  figure  in  their  history,  such  as  Enoch,  Moses, 
Daniel,  or  Baruch.  The  standpoint  thus  assumed  is 
skilfully  pfeserved  as  the  historical  knowledge  and 
conditions  of  the  pseudonymous  author  admit,  and  the 
future  of  Israel  15  '  foretold  '  in  a  form  enigmatical  i 
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hut  generally  intelligible.  All  precision  ic.im.-s.  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  real  authors  "own  time:  his 
predictions,  thenceforward,  are  mere  products  of  tlie 
religious  imagination,  anil  van-  with  each  writer.  In 
nearly  every  case,  we  should  add.  these  books  ctaim  to 
!»■  supernatural  revelations  given  to  the  men  by  whose 
names  they  an-  designated. 

It  will  not  lie  amiss  here  to  notice  the  gross  mis- 
apprehension   under    whu  h    Jost,   Graetz.   anil  other 
wish  writers  l.dxmred  when  they  |>ro- 


4.  Hiitorical 

value. 


nounccd  this  literature  to  lie  destitute 
of  value  for  the  history  of  Jewish 
religion.  To  such  statements  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  from  200  n  r.  to  70  A.l>.  the  religious  and  political 
ideals  that  really  shaped  the  history  of  Judaism  found 
their  expression  in  this  literature.  It  is  not  in  the 
discussions  and  logomachies  of  the  Rabbinical  schools 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  influences  and  aims  that 
called  forth  some  of  the  noblest  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  the  world  has  c\er  witnessed,  and  educated  the 
nation  for  the  destinies  that  wait«-d  it  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  but  in  the  apocalyptic  and  pseudepigraphic 
books  which.  Itegirtning  with  Daniel,  had  a  large  share 
m  preparing  the  most  religious  and  ardent  minds  of 
Galilee  and  Juttea  either  to  pass  over  into  Christianity, 
or  else  to  burl  themselves  in  fruitless  efforts  against  the 
invincible  might  of  Rome,  and  thereby  all  but  annihilate 
their  country  and  name.  Stilt  it  is  true  that  the  work  of 
the  scrilx-s  and  the  exposition  of  the  schools  had  opened 
the  way  for  this  new  religious  and  literary  development. 
The  esc  hatological  element,  moreover,  which  later 
attained  its  full  growth  in  such  pseudepigraphical 
writings  as  Daniel.  Knoch,  Noah,  etc.,  had  already 
strongly  asserted  itself  in  later  prophets  such  as  Is. 
•24  27,  Joe),  Zech.  12-14.  Not  only  the  beginnings, 
therefore,  but  also  a  well-defined  and  developed  type  of 
this  literature  had  already  established  itself  in  the  OT. 
Its  further  developments  were  moulded,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  by  the  necessities  of  the  thought  and 
by  the  historical  exigencies  of  the  time. 

C'p  Stnemi'*  intr<jdurtory  essay  on  Jewish  a|K>calytKic,  /.A  TW 
.1  )ji-)»f4j);  Schurer,  Hitt.  ft  44  Hilgcnfeld,  Pie  iad. 
Afiji.ttyttii  in  ihrtrer,, hukttuken  f;ntwkkeiunS,\%<kl<V.\n\.\ 

I    Tiik  Aiih  ai  vpsk  ok  Bakuoi.— The  A|iocalypse 
of  Ikiruch  was  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
k  <ps.-  o  i-_  modern  world  through  a  Latin  version 

bL^ST  of  Ceriani  in  ,866  <""*•  Sacr- L 

2  73-98 1.  This  version  was  made  from 
a  Syriac  MS  of  the  sixth  century,  the  text  of  which  was 
also  in  due  course  published  by  the  same  scholar,  in 
ordinary  t>'|>e  in  1871,  and  in  a  photo-lithographic 
facsimile  in  1883.  An  examination  of  the  Syriac  version 
6  A  trans  la    makes  it  clear  that  this  version  is  a 

'  .  .   translation  from  the  Greek.   It  occasion- 

6 1 0  d  i  roni      11  •  -  -_    .  . 

Greek        a  '    ,rans''tcratcs  Greek  words,  and 
the  text  is  at  times  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  wrong  alternatives  of  two 
possible  meanings  of  certain  Greek  words  have  been 
followed   by  the    translator.      Rvcn   before  ('eriam's 
publication,  however,  we  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  llaruch  ;  for  chaps.  78-Sli.  which  contain 
Haruch's  Kpistle  to  the  nine  trilies  and  a  half  that  were 
in  captivity,  had  already  appeared  in  Syriac  and  Latin, 
in  the  Ixmdon  and  the  Paris  Polyglots,  in  Syriac  alone  in 
Lagarde's  Lib.   let.  Test.  Afvc.  Syr.  1861.  in  I-atin 
alone  in  Kalwicius's  (W,  /'teuJefi.  Vet.   Tett. .  and  in 
I'.ngl.sh  in  Winston's  Authentu  Records.  Ccriam's  Litin 
version  was  republished  in  Frit«ches  Lib.  A  fix.  let. 
/'■st.  C7')  "»  a  slightly  emended  form:  but.  as  the 
Syriac  text  was  still  inaccessible,  KriUsche  s  emendations 
are  only  guesses  more  or  less  fortunate— generally  less. 
We  have  just  remarked  that  the  Syriac  version  is 
_  „.        a  translation  from  the  Greek.    We  shall 
j  ,     .      now  enumerate  the  reasons  from  which 

Hebrew     "  "PP*"*  ,nal  ,he  <*r,"pl{  Ha5  in  turn 
"    translated  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
(i.)  Trie  quotations  from,  or  unconscious  reproduction*  of,  the 

aiS 


rctranslation 

The  final  editor  of 
purposes  the  |>crson 
The  see 


OT  agree  in  all  cases  but  one  with  the  Mavsoretic  text  again** 
i3.  (ii.)  Hebrew  idiom*  survive  in  (he  Syriac  teal.  'thus 
there  are  many  instant  e*  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom  <»f  ihe 
infinitive  absolute  combined  with  the  finite  verb,  and  many 
breaches  of  Syriac  grammar  in  the  Syriac  lexl  are  probably  to  Ije 
explained  as  survival*  of  Hebrew  order  and  Hebrew  syntax. 
(111.)  Unintelligible-  exprc»sinti*  in  the  Syriac  call  lie  csplamcU 
and  ihe  lexl  restored  by  retranslalion  into  Hebrew.  thus, 
among  many  oilier*,  the  passage*  21  9,  11,  u,  24  3  and 
«»'-'  7  «n  >*  rest.. ml  by  relraii»laUM  into  Greek  arid  thence 
into  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  in  these  verses  is  the  St..  k  rendering 
of  iixaiovirtfai,  and  mil  ill  turn  of  pn%;  but  p-j  alsu  - ii'niot 
«lvat,  and  this  i*  the  meaning  required  in  the  above 
where  the  Greek  translator  erroneously  ad  >|.ted  the  < 

(iv.)  Many  farvnomauir  discover  themselves  on 
into  Hebrew.    Sec  Charles,  Afvc.  Bar.  44-53. 

this  work  assumes  for  literary 
if  Haruch,  the  son  of  Ncriah. 
e  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood 
)f  Jerusalem  ;  the  sup|x>sed  time  is  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chahheans.  llaruch,  who 
begins  by  declaring  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Jeconiah,1  speaks 
throughout  in  the  first  person.  If  we  exclude  the  letter 
to  the  tril>es  in  the  captivity  (chaps.  78-S7 ).  the  work 
naturally  divides  itself  into  seven  sections,  separated  from 
one  another  in  all  but  one  instance  (i.e.  after  :!5>  by 
fasts  which  are,  save  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  of 
seven  days'  duration.  The  omission  of  a  fast  after  chap. 
35  may  have  been  due  either  to  an  original  oversight  of 
the  final  editor  or  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist. 

That  the  text  requires  the  insertion  of  Midi  a  fast  is  to  t>e  con- 
cluded on  the  following  ground*  According  10  the  scheme  of 
the  final  edit.-r  events  proceed  in  each  MCtion  in  a  certain 
order  (see  Charles.  .CAv.  H>tr.  9,  16.  61).  Thus  first  we 
find  a  Cut,  then  generally  a  prayer,  llicn  a  divine  message  Of 
disclosure,  and  ft ■  i.al I s  an  announcement  of  this  10  an  individual 
or  to  the  people.  Thus  in  ihc  l.flh  section,  21-.'t4,  we  have  a 
•even-days'  fast  (21  1).  a  prayer  (21  4-1*1),  a  revelatiofi  (22-30), 
and  an  address  to  the  people  (21  24).  Then  another  seven-days' 
la*!  should  ensue  at  the  bcginafog  of  the  sivth  section  (.V.  lit). 
With  the  exception  of  this  omission  event*  follow  in  thi»  section 
as  in  the  oilier*. 

These  sections  are  very  unequal  in  length — 1-56 
57-8  S*T'24  125-20  21-U5  3<5-4ti  47-77— a  fact  that, 
though  it  docs  not  in  itself  make  against  unity  of 
authorship,  confirms  the  grounds  afterwards  to  be 
adduced  for  regarding  the  work  as  composite. 

1.  The  first  section  (l-a«)  open*  with  Oxl's  revelation  to 
llaruch  regarding  the  coining  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  .1 
lime  of  prosperity  should  return. 

».  According  to  the  next  section  (.'>7-S»i),  Raruch  fasts  until 
the  evening,  and  the  Olalthrans  encompass  Jerusalem  next  day. 
In  a  vision  Haruch  sees  the  sacred  vessels  removed  from  the 
temple  by  angels  and  hidden  in  the  earth  till  the  la*l  times. 
The  angels  next  overthrow  the  walls,  the  enemy  arc  admitted 
and  the  people  carried  a»ay  captive  to  Kabylon. 

3.  In  the  third  section  (f  J-I24),  Haruch  fasts  xeven  days,  and 
receives  a  divine  command  to  lell  Jeremiah  to  go  10  ltabylun  ; 
but  Haruch  himself  is  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  <  iod's 
revelations  regarding  the  future.  Haruch  bewails  Jerusalem 
and  live  lot  of  the  survivors.  '  Would  that  thou  hadst  ears,  O 
earth,  and  that  thou  ha.ls;  a  heart,  U  dust,  that  ye  might  go  and 
announce  in  Sheol  and  say  to  the  dead  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  more 
than  we  who  live."' 

4.  In  the  fourth  section  (12  5-SOk  Haruch  fasls  for  seven  days, 
and  is  told  by  G.xl  thai  he  will  be  preserved  till  the  end  of  time 
in  order  to  l>ear  testimony  against  the  nations  that  oppressed 
Zion.  When  llaruch  complains  of  the  prosperity  of  the  w  icked 
and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  Cod  answers  that  the  future 
world  is  made  on  account  of  the  righteous  -thai  the  blessings  of 
life  are  lo  lie  reck  .lied  not  by  its  length  but  bv  its  quality  and 
its  end.    Haruch  is  Mdden  not  to  publish  ibis  revelation  12"  i>. 

5.  In  the  fifth  s«-Cti.tfl(21  l-SM,  Haruch  fasts,  as  usual,  sevtn 
days.  He  deplores  the  bitterness  ..f  hie,  and  supplicates  I  '„■!  to 
bring  about  ihe  promised  end.  Cod  rrminds  him  of  hi*  ignor- 
ance, and  declares  thai  the  end.  though  close  al  hand,  cannot 
arrive  till  the  predestined  number  al  men  lie  fulfilled,  ami  again, 
in  answer  to  Haruch's  question  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
duratiosi  of  the  judgment  of  the  ung'tdly,  describe*  the  coming 
time  of  tribulation,  which  will  be  divided  info  twelve  pari*  At 
it*  cl.~c  the  M.ssiah  will  l«  revealed.  Haruch  summons  a 
meeting  of  the  elders  in  the  valley  of  Kcdron,  and  announces  to 
them  the  future  glory  of  Zion. 

6.  The  sixth  section  (3't-4ri) should  bezin  with  the  missing  fast 
of  seven  days.  Shortly  after,  he  has  a  vision  .1  a  cedar  ami  a  vine 


1  We  may  ot>*erve  here  that  Jecoiuaii  mgneci  only  three 
month*,  and  was  carried  captive  10  Babylon  clever,  year*  bcfoie 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

n6 


observe  here  that  Jeconiah  rrigned  only  three 
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» nich  symbolise  the  Roman  power  and  the  triumph  ot'  the  Messiah. 
W licit  liaruch  asks  who  shall  share  in  llic  future  blessedness,  God 
serx  .*  *  To  those  who  have  believed  there  will  he  the  blessed- 
tnat  WSM  tpoiMSI  of  aforetime.'  liaruch  then  (44-47)  calls 
•  l.is  nrst-lnrri  son  and  seven  of  the  elders,  tells  thera  of 
his  approaching  end,  ami  exhort*  them  to  keep  the  law,  tor  'a 
wise  man  will  not  Ik  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  sou  of  the  law  to 
the  race  of  Jacob. ' 

j.  After  a  last  of  seven  days,  1'aruch  in  the  seventh  sei  tion 
(47-")  pray*  for  Israel.  The  rese'.it.ons  that  ensue  tell  of  the 
coming  tribulation,  i'arucb  bew..i  s  the  evil  effects  of  Adam's 
(all.  Tn  answer  to  his  request,  he  is  instructed  a-  tu  the  nature 
of  the  resurrccti  <n  Isjdics.  Then,  in  a  new  vitivn  ("i3  74),  he  see* 
a  cloud  ascending  fiom  ihe  sea  and  covering  the  whole  earth. 
There  was  lightning  alsiut  its  summit,  and  soon  it  began 
to  discharge  first  black  waters  and  then  clear,  ami  again  black 
waters  and  then  clear,  and  so  on  till  there  had  been  six  black 
waters  and  six  clear.  At  last  it  rained  black  waters,  darker 
than  had  ocen  all  that  were  before.  Thereupon,  the  lightning 
on  the  <urnmit  ol  the  cloud  dashed  forth  and  healed  the  earth 
wile  c  the  last  waters  had  fallen,  and  twelve  streams  came  up 
from  the  sea  and  became  subject  to  that  lightning.  In 
the  f  Mowing  chapters  the  vision  is  interpreted.  The  cloud  is 
the  world,  and  the  twelve  successive  discharges  of  black  waters 
and  clear  waters  symbolise  six  evil  periods  and  six  good  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  The  eleventh  period,  syml>olised  by  the 
black  wateis.  pointed  to  the  supposed  present  tribulation  of  Jem- 
s  ilem.  The  rest  of  the  interpretation  fulluws  in  the  future  tense. 
The  twelfth  clear  waters  point  to  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  last  black  waters  that 
were  to  fLw  pointed  to  troubles,  earthquakes,  and  wars  over 
the  whole  earth.  Such  as  survived  these  were  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  blackest  of  all  the  waters  were 
to  Ik  followed  by  clear  waters,  which  symholMcd  the  blessedness 
of  the  Mcvsianic  times.  T  his  Messianic  period  should  form  the 
boundary  tine  between  corruption  and  incurruption.  '  That  time 
is  the  consummation  of  that  which  is  corruptible,  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  that  which  is  incorruptible.'  liaruch  thanks  God  for 

the  revcUition  vouchsafed,  lie  is  then  informed  of  his  cumin g  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  but  is  bidden  first  to  go  and  instruct  the 
people.  He  admonishes  them  to  Ik  faithful  <i:h..p.  77),  and  at 
their  request  sends  two  epistle*,  one  to  their  brethren  in  llabylon 
('  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  ')  and  the  other  to  the  tribes  ('  nine 
and  a  half)  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
chaps.  7s  ST.  It  is  probable  that  the  lost  letter  to  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  is  identical  with,  or  is  the  source  of,  the  Greek  liaruch 
3  9-4  J9,    See  Charles,  A  fix.  Bar.  65-07. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  in 
1866  till  1891.  it  w  as  regarded  by  scholars 
as  the  work  of  one  author.     In  the  latter 
year,  Kahisch,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Hie 
sources.    Queiien  der  Apocalypse  Haruchs'  [/PT, 
180 1.  pp.  66-107),  showed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  that  the  work  was  composite  and  derived  from 
at  least  three  or  four  authors. 

Thus  he  distinguishes  1-24  l.  30 3  34,  4152,  ami  7.VS7  as  the 
groundwork  written  after  70  A.t>.,  since  these  chapters  imply 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  He  further  observes  that  these 
parts  are  marked  by  a  despair  which  no  longer  looked  for  peace 
and  happiness  in  this  world,  but  fixed  its  regards  on  trie  world 
of  in.' irruption.  In  the  other  pieces  of  the  Ixvik  there  is  a 
strong  faith  in  Israel's  ultimate  triumph  here,  and  an  optimism 
which  looks  f..r  the  consummation  nf  Messianic  bliss  in  this 
life  ;  and,  as  Kabisch  rightly  remarks,  the  temple  is  still  standing. 
These  other  sections,  however,  are  the  work  not  of  one  writer 
but  of  thf-e,  bring  constitutes!  as  f,»ll,,ws:  a  short  Apoc.  24  y 
21',  the  Vine  and  Cedar  Vision  36-40,  ami  the  Cloud  Vision 
ft3-74  :  30  ■  -.2  j-4,  3ft  are  due-  to  the  final  editor. 


9.  Kabischa 

theory  of 


This  theory  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction. 

'  ';**n, 


It 


results. 


is 

to  unanswerable  objections.  There  is 
no  unity  in  the  so-c;illed  groundwork. 
When  submitted  to  a  detailed  criticism,  it 
exhibits  a  mass  of  conflicting  conceptions 
and  statements.  The  results  of  such  a 
criticism  mav  lie  slated  Itri.-flv  as  follows  (for  the  details 
sec  Charles,'. f/sv.  liar.  53-67).  1-26  31  35  41-59  75- 
S7  were  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  were 
derived  from  three  or  possibly  four  authors,  13,,  tt,.  B3, 
and  possibly  S. 

Bi  =  I-l»t  43-44  7  4S/77Ji2  M  Sri/,  written  by  a  Pharisee 
who  expiated  Jerusalem  lobe  rebuilt  and  the  dispersion  to  Ik 
brought  back  from  exile. 

\U  !»12  13.2ft  HO  3. .V.  41  /.  44f-is  47-52  75/  8S,  also  hy 
.1  Pharisee  who  looked  for  no  national  restoration,  but  only  for 
the  recompense  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 

IV,  =  s.V  written  by  a  Jew  in  exile. 

S.  UK-12,,  possibly  by  a  Sadduoc.  but  perhaps  to  be  as- 
signed to  Rf 

The  n-st  of  the  lxK>k  was  written  U  fcre  the  fall  of 
Jeruvdeai.     It  consists  of  an  Apocalypse  27-30  1  (  =  A,) 

SI7 


11.  Critical 


ami  the  two  Visions  36-40  ( —  A.)  and  W-74«  (a*  A, 
already  mentioned.  All  these  different  elements  were 
0  mbincd  by  the  final  editor,  to  whom  we  owe  also 
4*-*  20  2.N4/.  32^-4  and  |>os.Mbly  some  other  ad.liti.  ns. 

Jewish  religious  thought  busied  itself,  as  already 
observed,  mainly  with  two  subjects,  the  Messianic  lutpc 
and  the  Law  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
one  became  more  prominent  the  other 
fell  into  the  liaekground.  Now,  the 
chapters  written  before  70  A. n.  arc  mainly  Messianic. 

(  haps.  27-30  1  (A])  and  3o-40  (A.)  take  account  of  the  Law 
only  indirectly,  whereas  in  those  written  after  that  date  the  whole 
thought  and  hopes  of  the  writers  centre  in  the  lawas  their  press- it 
mainstay  and  their  source  of  future  bliss.  In  chaps.  63-74  (A3), 
again,  the  Messianic  hope  and  the  Law  are  equally  emphasized. 
This  writing  nvirks  the  fusion  of  early  Kahhinism  and  ti  c- 
popular  Messianic  expectation.    (Sec  Charles,  of.  (it.) 

In  the  sections  B,  and  Bj.  on  the  other  hand,  written 
afltr  Ihe  fall  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  two  distinct  outlooks 
as  to  the  future.  In  B,  the  writer  is  still  hopeful  as  to 
the  future  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  indeed,  but  only 
for  a  time  (4ii5o).  The  consolation  of  Zion  should  yet  be 
accomplished  (44  7  si  1  4),  and  the  ten  tribes  brought  back  from 
their  captivity  (7*7*4  10).  Moreover,  the  retribution  of  the 
Gentiles  was  close  at  hand  (S3  3-9), 
the  judgment,  in  w  hich  God's  ju 
their  mighly  due  (Mo). 

In  Bj,  on  the  other  hand  (and  if  |»ssible  still  more  in 
Bjmchap.  85).  the  writer  is  full  of  irremediable  despair 
as  to  the  earthly  fortunes  of  Zion  and  Us  people  in  this 
world  (106-11). 

Destruction  a w.i as  this  world  of  corruption  (21  1981  5).  The 
righteous  have  nought  to  look  for  save  the  new  world  (44  tiX  the 
world  that  dies  not  (51  3),  the  world  of  incurruption  (aft  5k  Only 
in  the  world  to  come  wiil  every  man  Ik  recompensed  in  the 
resurrection  according  to  his  works  (50/),  when  the  wicked 
shall  go  into  torment  and  the  righteous  shall  be  made  like  unto 
the  angels. 

In  the  sections  written  lieforc  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Messianic  element,  which  was  wanting  in  B,,  B,. 


. .  and  in  due  time  wouM  arrive 
usticc  and  truth  should  exact 


and  B,,  is  predominant. 
(A, 


12.  Author- 
ship. 


The  three  A|»ocalypses  27-30 
)  36-40  (A2)  53-74  (A,)  have  many  features  in 
common — such  as  an  optimistic  outlook  as  to  Israel's 
earthly  prosperity,  the  earthly  rule  of  the  Messiah  till  the 
close  of  this  world,  and  the  material  blessings  of  his 
kingdom.  T  here  are.  however,  good  grounds  for  regard- 
ing them  as  of  different  authorship.  The  Messianic  reign 
is  to  cliise  with  the  final  judgment.  On  the  Escha- 
tology  of  the  book  see,  further,  Esciiatoujov,  §  78. 

All  the  elements  of  this  Ixiok  are  distinctly  Jewish. 
Its  authors,  as  already  oljscrved,  were  Pharisees,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  future  glories  of  their 
nation,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  nc-vt. 
notwithstanding  their  present  humilia- 
tions. They  entertain  the  most  lofty  conceptions  as  to 
the  divine  election  and  the  absolute  pre-eminence  of 
their  race. 

It  was  on  Israel's  account  that  not  only  the  present  w  orld 
(14  in)  hut  also  the  coming  world  (157)  was  creaie.l.  brael  is 
Gods  clu.-sen  people  whose  like  is  not  on  canh  t.  -j);  the 
perpetual  felicity  of  Israel  lay  in  the  fact  that  tin  V  bad  scl 
mingled  with  the  nations  (48  »i).  The  one  law  w  hich  they  had 
received  from  the  one  (kid  (41S34)  could  help  and  justify  them 
(&l  j);  for  so  far  as  they  kept  its  ordinances  they  cou  d  not  fall 
(tSjj):  their  works  would  lam  them  (14  tail  tUA  In  due 
time  also  all  nations  should  serve  Isr.n-I ;  but  sin  b  of  them  as  had 
injured  Israel  should  be  given  to  the  stv.ird  <7J»,).  The  camal 
sensi  r.us  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  (2!»-30S(> ; -40 
72-74)  is  essentially  Pharisaic.  There  was  to  Ik  a  general 
resurrectmn  (42*  13);  but  apparently  only  Israel  should  t«s 
saved  (51  «). 

1  It  is  possible  to  determine  approxiinitely  the  earlier  limit 
of  the  composition  of  A3  by  means  of  wl.at  we  might  call  ti  c 
Knochic  .anon.  This  is:  .W  early Jmu.-t  As»£  l»-A/c>»  txMi 
/.»,s*  itm/JAas-e  heen  written  afltr  50  * .11. ,  ami  the  atttihi.- 
Hem  1'/  A  wivA  r  wnis  ami  <t,  hiatments  m  a  Jctiuk  THink  >.» 
other  1 »/"  hftwj  it  a  tig*  that  ititunt  wriitrn  afltr  i*r  Am/Aw 
frraAiiimc  *\f  ihrutianity.  This  hostility  to  I*  noch  from  50 
A..t>.  onwards  (cp  Knoth)  is  to  Ik  traced  to  Knoch's  acceptance 
among  the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet.  Kor  the  gn-un  's 
and  illustrati.ms  of  this  earv-n  see  ('harles,  Af*\.  /far. 
2J-J2,  101.  Ni»,  in  50  ^-it  of  this Apocalypse  many  of  I  noih  s 
funrtiixts  arm  revelations  are  assigned  to  Muses.  Hence  Aj 
was  written  after  5a  A.u. 
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The  affinities  of  Apoc.  Bar.  wilh  4  Esdras  are  so  strik- 
ing and  so  many  that  Kwald  ascribed  the  two  books  to  the 

13  Affinity  "mc  aulhor  ,  ThTEh  thlS  vicW  haS 
with 4E»d  acccPtwl  ln  Ia,cr  criticism,  it  will 

not  be  amiss  to  draw  attention  to  these 
affinities.  (1)  The  main  features  of  the  two  books  arc 
similar.  They  ha\e  one  and  the  same  object— to  de- 
plore Israel's  present  calamities  and  awaken  hope  in  the 
coming  glories,  temporal  or  spiritual,  of  their  race. 

ln  both  the  speaker  is  a  notable  figure  of  ihc  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  In  both  there  is  a  sevenfold  divinion  of 
the  work,  ami  an  interval  (as  a  rule,  of  seven  days)  between  each 
two  divisions  ;  and,  whereas  in  the  one  Eira  devotes  forty  days 
to  the  restoration  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  otber  Karuch  is 
bi  Idcn  to  spend  forty  days  in  admonishing  Israel  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  earth. 

(2)  They  have  many  doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common. 

According  to  boih,  man  is  saved  by  his  works  (4  End.  7  77  8  33 
9;,  Af.  Bar.  2  3  14  ia  etc.);  the  world  was  created  in  behalf  of 
Israel  (4  Esd.  (i  >s7  1 1 u  13,  A f.  Bar.  14  19 1 J  7 etc);  man  came 
not  into  the  world  of  hi*  own  will  (4  Esd.  S  5,  Af.  Bar.  14  11  48 
ij);  a  predetermined  numlxrr  of  mm  must' be  attained  before 
the  end  (4  Esd.  436/,  Af.  Bar.  23  45);  t;ud  will  visit  his 
creation  (4  Esd.  556*  18B  J,  A/.  Bar.  20i-  »4  4) ;  Adam's  sin  was 
the  cause  of  physical  death  (4  E«d.  S  7,  Af.  Bar,  23  4) ;  the  souls 
of  the  good  are  kept  safe  in  treasuries  till  the  resurrection  (4  Esd. 
*  35-37  7  3a  8095,  A/.  Bar.  80 1). 

This  list  might  have  been  indefinitely  added  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  points  of  divergence. 
14.  Divenrence      ^'w'ras  tne  Messianic  reign  is  limited 

from  4  Esd.  '°  yvar:>  ( "  )•  whereas  in  Baruch 
this  period  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Again,  in  the  former  ( 7  jo.  I  the  Messiah  is  to  die,  and 
the  Messianic  reign  is  to  close  with  the  death  of  all 
living  things  ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  according  to  30.  the 
Messiah  is  to  return  in  glory  to  heaven  at  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and,  according  to  73/.  this  reign  is  to  be 
eternal,  though  it  is  to  belong  partly  to  this  world  and 
partly  to  the  next. 

Again,  in  Esdras  the  writer  urges  that  God's  people  should  be 
punished  by  (iod's  own  hands  and  not  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  (619/.),  for  the*  have  overthrown  the  altar  and 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  made  the  holy  place  a  desolatinn  (10 
In  Itaruch  it  is  described  at  length  how  the  boly  vessels 
were  removed  by  angels  and  ibe  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished 
by  the  same  agency  be  fore  the  enemy  drew  nigh  (tt-S). 

On  the  question  of  original  sin  likewise  these  two  looks  are 
at  variance.  Whilst  in  Esdras  the  entire  stream  of  physical  and 
ethical  death  is  traced  t  >  Adam  (8  7  11/  4  307  48X  and  the  guilt 
of  his  descendants  minimised  at  the  cost  of  their  first  parent 
(yet  see  8  55-41),  Itaruch  derives  physical  death  indeed  from 
Adam's  transgression  (17  3  23  4  54  15),  hut  as  to  ethical  death  de- 
clares that  "  each  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul "  (54  19 ;  yet 
see  43  4  j). 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  facts  set  forth  above  that 
the  relations  of  these  two  apocalypses  constitute  a  com- 
plex  problem.  If  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  problem  on  the  supposition  that  each 
book  is  derived  from  a  single  author,  no 
solution  is  possible  ;  and  the  barrenness  of  criticism 
hitherto  in  this  direction  is  due  to  this  supposition  of  their 
unity.  When,  however,  we  come  perforce  to  recognise 
their  composite  nature,  we  enter  at  the  same  time  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  For  a  pro- 
visional study  of  the  relations  between  the  various  con- 
stituents of  this  apocalypse  and  4  Ksdras,  the  reader 
can  consult  Charles,  A  foe.  Bar.  67-76.  The  results  of 
this  study  tend  to  show  that,  whilst  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  4  Ksdras  are  older  than  the  latest  of  Itaruch, 
other  constituents  of  Baruch  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  remaining  ones  of  4  Ksdras. 

The  points  of  contact  between  this  apocalypse  and 
the  NT  are  many  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  i>art 
.m  t>^,„h„  insufficient  to  establish  a  relation  of  de- 
toOT  P™"1™"  ™  either  side.  The  thoughts 
and  expressions  in  questions  are  explicable 
from  pre-existing  literature  or  as  commonplaces  of  the 
time. 

Such,  amr>ng  many  others,  are  Mt.  3 16,  Af.  Bar.  22  1,  Mi.  26 
14,  I/.  Bar.  106,  IJc.  21  18,  A/.  Bar.  23?,  Rom.  818,  .(/. 
Bar.  15  a. 

The  following  passages  are  of  a  different  nature 
and  postulate  the  dependence  of  our  apocalypse  on  the 


:  or  two  of  the  instances,  of  both 


16. 
relation. 


NT.  or  possibly,  in  1 
on  a  common  source. 

With  Mt.  Itir6,  '  For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  wbolc  world  ami  forfeit  his  soul*  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?'  cp  At.  Bar.  11  15,  '  For 
wlial  then  have  men  lost  their  life,  or  fur  what  have  those  v.  ho 
were  on  the  earth  exchanged  Iheir  soulV  Also  with  1  Cor.  15 
10,  '  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable,'  cp  Afoe.  Bar.  21  13,  '  For  if  there  were 
this  life  only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  mure  hitter  than  this.'  Also 
wilh  I  Cor.  15  3J,  '  How  are  the  dead  raised  and  wilh  what 
manner  oif  body  do  ibey  come?'  cp  49 »,  '  In  what  shape  will 
those  live  who  live  in  that  dayf'  Cp  also  IJc  1  43  with  Af. 
Bar.  64  10,  Jas.  1  a  with  52  4,  and  Rev.  4  6  with  51  a. 

As  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  was  written  between 

50  and  100  A  D.  it  furnishes  us  with  the  historical  setting 

,_  sy«i_-  and  background  of  many  of  the  NT  prob- 
17.  VtUtlt..  ,cms  and  lncrcby  tatpfa,  m  M 

the  contributions  made  in  this  respect  by 
thought.  Thus,  whereas,  from  49i-51.  we  see  that  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  15  35- 50  was 
not  an  innovation  but  a  developed  and  more  spiritual 
exposition  of  ideas  already  current  in  Judaism,  it  is  clear, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  teaching  of  this  book  on 
Works  and  Justification,  Forgiveness  and  Original  Sin 
and  Freewill  (see  Charles,  of.  eil.  pp.  8085),  what  a 
crying  need  there  was  for  the  l*auline  dialectic,  and 
what  an  immense  gulf  lay  herein  between  Christian  and 
Rabbinic  teaching.  No  ancient  book  is  so  valuable  in 
attesting  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  that  period. 

BiWofrafhy, —  ln  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  consult  Eangen,  De  A  fx.  Bar.  comm.  ("67): 
F.w.  CCA  ('67),  1706-17,  1720;  ///'»/.  »f  lira*!,  S  57-^  t ; 
Drummond,  The  Jcwith  Mtuiak  ('77),  117-131;  Kneucker, 
Dot  Buck  Bar.  (  79),  190-198 ;  Di.  '  Psetidep.'  in  FKEto, 
12356-358  ;  Deane,  I'uudef.  (  .').  130-162. 

II.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — By  the  exegesis  of  later 
times,  the  statement  that  Knoch  walked  with  God  ((ten. 
_     .  .    £>»4  ;    see  Enoch)  was  taken  to  mean 
\  w    ?    that  he  enjoyed  superhuman  privileges  of 
En  ch      intercourse  with  God,  and  in  this  inter- 
t-nocn.      coursc  received  revelations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  present  lot  and  the 
of  men  and  angels.     It  was  natural,  there- 
ait  apocalyptic  literature  should  seek  the 
shelter  and  authority  of  his  name  in  ages  when  such 
literature  became  current.    In  the  Book  of  Enoch  pre- 
served in  Ethiopic  we  have  large  fragments  of  this 
literature  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  Jewish  writers 
in  Palestine ;  and  in  the  /?.*>*  of  thr  Secrets  of  Enoch 
preserved  in  Slavonic  we  have  further  jwrtions  of  it, 
written  originally  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Egypt.  To 
the  latter  book  we  shall  return. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  as  translated  into  Ethiopic 
belongs  to  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.    All  the  writers  of 
the  NT  were  familiar  with  it  and  were 


19.  Book  of 
its 


more  or  less  influenced  by  it  in  thought 
and  diction.  It  is  quoted  as  a  genuine 
production  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  1 14/! )  and 
as  Scripture  in  that  of  Barnabas  [Ef.  4  3  16  5).  The 
authors  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoc  h,  Jubileei,  Test.  xii.  Patr.. 
A  foe.  Bar.  and  4  Esd.  laid  it  under  contribution.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apologists  it  had  all  the  weight  of 
a  canonical  book  ;  1ml  towards  the  close  of  the  third  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  it  began  to  be  dis- 
credited, and  finally  it  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
The  latest  references  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  Synccllus 
and  Cedrenus,  who  have  preserved  large  fragments  of 
the  Greek  version.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight 
of  till  1773.  when  two  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  version 
were  discovered  by  Bruce.  From  one  of  these  MSS 
l^awrencc  made  the  first  modern  translation  of  Enoch 
in  1831. 

Enoch  was  originally  written  in  Heb.  or  Aram.. 

not  in  Greek.  On  this  question  the 
chief  Apocalyptic  scholars  are  practi- 


ce 
1  of  the 


In  the  case  of  chaps.  1-32  this  view 
reach  of  controversy  |  for  in  IO9  19  18s  27  3  2S  1  23  1 
Greek  version  we  find  that  the 
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thai  were  unintelligible  to  him.  The  umc  view 
a*  to  the  remaining  chapters  has  been  amply  pruveii  in  the 
Jrmrn.  As.  ('67)  352-395  by  Halevy,  who  regards  the  entire 
work  as  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original.  See  also  Charles, 
Jlaoi  0/  Enoch,  21-22,  ja$.  Kecentty  aome  I  tor.- 1,  and  tierman 
sclio-irs  have  argued  for  an  Aram,  original  on  the  ground  that 
three  Aram,  forma  have  been  preaerved  in  the  Gi/eh  llreck  frag- 
mem  — M/.  ^ov«a  in  IS  t,  ttturtafiapa.  in  2*  1.  and  ri,.,*,,,,.™  in  Jv  1. 
The  first  ii,  it  ia  true,  an  Aram,  form  of  -«9  and  the  two  latter 
ufT3T0.  Thisargument,  however,  is  inconclusive.  Wefind«a»o 
ina  K. U  9*  IBA*]  aaa  transliteration  of  rfin,  and  Aira  in  Neh. 
2  14  [  HK|  as  a  transliteration  of  ]*JJ ;  and  there  are  other  instances 
of  the  Mint  peculiarity  in  t*.  limit  the  presence  of  such 
Aiamaiima  in  a  teat  ia  not  sufiVicnt  in  itaelf  to  establish  an 
Ar-ini.  original. 

The  Heb.  original  was  translated  into  Oeck.  and 
from  Greek  into  Kthiopic  and  l-atin.  Of  the  Greek 
version  chaps.  6-U,  8«-10t4  16 1-16 1 
have  rome  down  to  us  through  Synccl- 
lusl.  /rr.  800  A.D. ).  and  8942-40  through 
a  Vatican  MS.  ;  but  the  most  important  fragment  of 
this  version — the  Uizch  (ircck  fragment — was  discovered 
only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  M  ission  Archeologique 
Kr.m9.11sc  at  Cairo,  and  published  in  1893. 

M.  I>od's  critical  edition  of  thia  fragment,  accompanied  by  a 
translation,  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  and  next  yen'  it  was 
edited  by  the  present  writer,  with  an  exhaustive  companion  of 
the  Creek  and  Kthiopic  versions  ofl-.fi,  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
work  on  Emich.  The  other  (.reek  fragments  will  be  found  in 
the  same  work.  The  Gi/eh  fragment  wax  edited  also  by  Dill- 
10  {SHAH'  fo»|,  IL-liii.  1019-10:4.  1079.109a).  The  frag. 
tt  of  the  Greek  Knoch  with  a  critical  apparatus  are  to  be 
published  in  the  and  edition  of  vol.  iii.  of  Swete's  Cambridge 


21.  Version* 
—Greek. 


The  I„nin  version  is  wholly  lost— with  the  exception 
of  I9,  which  Ls  found  in  ■  treatise  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian 
00  T-4,_   entitled  Ad  Xovafiaitttm  (sec  Zahn's 
aa.  i*un.  ft  h  ,  v Ttkh,n  Kanons_  2 7a;-?.,, ».  and 

1 0r,  1-18.  which  owes  its  discovery  to  Mr.  James,  in 
an  eighth-century  MS  in  the  ltriush  Museum.  This 
fragment  is  critically  edited  in  Charles's  /:.•.<*  of  Enoch, 
James.  Apocrypha  A  need  old,  146-150. 
The  Ethiopic  vi  sion  alone  preserves  the  entire  text, 
and  that  in  a  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  form  than 

Sditltr^Tmissio'n  ' 
and  less  serious  corruptions. 

I.  Tic  FAhhfk  MSS.— lite  Ethiopic  MSS  are 
tively  many.  I  here  are  arwut  twenty  scattered  throughout  the 
libraries  of  F.nr  ope  ;  half  of  them  are  found  in  the  Itriiish 
Museum-  The  Usl  of  all  the  known  MSS  La  undoubtedly  that 
designated  Orient.  4SJ  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  Editions  of  the  Etkiofie  Text,  -  Only  two  editions  have 
appeared— that  of  Lawrence  in  i?i8  from  one  MS,  and  that  of 
Dillmann  in  iSv  from  five  MSS.  Unhappily,  these  MSS 
were  late  and  corrupt.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  issue  a 
test  based  on  the  incomparably  letter  MSS  now  accessible  to 
scholarv  Such  a  text  is  actually  presupposed  in  his  Translation 
and  Commentary  of  1  ?o 3. 

III.  Translations  and  Commentaries. — Translations  accom- 
panied by  Commentaries'  have  been  issued  by  l-awrencc  (  it), 
Hoffmann  Ojv'i i\  Ihilniann  ('51k  Si_liodd«  (52),  and  Charles 
("ji).  Of  Ihllm.inns  and  '-Yhoddc  s  Translations  the  reader 
will  find  a  short  review  in  Charles (6-9). 

IV.  Critics/  lnqntt.es  -  Some  account  of  these  will  be  found 
in  Schdier,  Hist.  70-73.  and  in  Charleys  fiwk  of  Enoch,  o-j> 
309-311.  Of  the  many  works  on  this  lx>ok  the  following  deserve 
special  mention  here.  laicke.  Bin/,  in  d.  OjTent,  des  JohW 
(  ia);  Kw.  AHusndl.  «A.  d.  Ath.  Bucket  llenokh  Entstehun/r, 
Sinn,  unti  Zusammensetzung  (  55);  Kosdin,  '  Ceh.  die 
Lntsteh.  d.  B.  Henoch'  (Theel.  Jakrfi.  1656,  pp.  140-279  370- 
38*);  Hilgenfeld,  Pit  jid.  Afotahftih  91-184;  C.cb- 
bardt,  '  Die  70  Hirten  des  Buches  Henoch  und  ihre  Ileutungcn ' 
(Merit's  Ar,kiv  f.  wfutm$cha]flL  Er/,,rtckmnf  des  AT.  if?!, 
vol.  ii.  Heft  irii-24'1) ;  Hrummonil,  Tkt  Jen'itk  Messiah  C57), 
17-7)-.  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  VYacc'a  Pict-o/Chr.  ll:.\-r.i,  't<\ 
2124-128;  Schfirer,  Hist.  654-71;  Lawfar,  /turn.  fku'.  VOL 
xxv.  pp.  i^4-»»5  t'97). 

The  Hook  of  Knoch  is  a  fragmentary  survival  of  an 
entire  literature  that  once  circulated  under  his  name. 

24.  Com  l'"S  ^aCt        Pmr'1'")  °f  uoo''s  a&- 

DOsiteneBS.  s'Kne<'  lo  tin°ch  front  the  first  may  in 
v  some  sense  point  :  as,  for  instance,  the 

expression  '  books  '  in  104 1»  ;  7Vr.'.  .r/».  Pair.  Jud.  18  ; 
Ongcn.  c.  Cchum.  5 54.  and  elscw  here.  Of  this  literature 
five  distinct  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the  five 
books  .nto  wh.ch  the  Book  of  Knoch  is  d.vided  (1-36 
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37-71  72-82  83-90  91-108).  These  hooks  were  originally 
separate  treatises  ;  in  later  times  they  were  collected 
and  edited,  but  were  much  mutilated  in  the  course  of 
redaction  and  incorporation  into  a  single  work.  In 
addition  to  this  Knoch  literature,  the  final  editor  of  the 
book  made  use  of  a  lost  apocalypse,  the  Hook  of  Noah 
(mentioned  in  Jubilees  lOo  21  to),  from  which  he  drew 
6-11  I?)  17-19  39im  41^-8  43  /  64;  .15 »  59  /  65- 
Ci'j?  106/  Another  fragment  of  the  Hook  of  Noah 
has  been  embodied  in  the  Hook  of  Jubilees  (see  below, 
§  57)- 

Wc  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  five  hooks  into 
which  the  whole  work  is  divided  we  have  the  writings 

Crit'  i  m_  of  five  differem  a"'ll"r»     Before  we 
8      proceed  to  give  some  of  the  grounds 
for  this  statement,  we  shall  give  in  merest  outline  the 
different  constituents  found  in  the  work  by  the  chief 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

l.ucke  in  his  Einl.  (see  above,  «  33)  regards  the  book  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts.  The  first  port  embraces  1-311 7".'-10.'., 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccalwan  revolt,  or,  according 
to  his  later  view,  in  tbe  reign  of  John  Hyrc-mua  ;  the  ser.md 
consists  of  tlie  Similitudes  (3o-71),  and  was  written  in  the  early 
days  of  Herod  the  t.ieat.  In  the  latter,  houcver,  there  are 
some  interpolations.  HofmannfJ.  Chr.  K.)  ascribes  the  entire 
work  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  second  century.  In  this  view 
he  was  fullosted  later  by  WeLaac  and  Philippi.  Hofmann 
deserves  mention  in  this  connection  on  the  ground  of  his  liaving 
been  the  first  to  give  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  seventy 
shepherds  in  M»/T  Kw.  in  his  .  {thand).  (see  above,  I  »i)  gives 
the  following  .crme  :— Book  I.  (3"l)rm«  144  i>.c.  |  llook  II. 
(1-lilsl  14  M  M-lOa)  citca  t35  ri.c.;  Biwk  III.  (2t)  .Hi  72-PO 
10>'i/)fmrt  u3  li. c.  ;  10S  later.  Book  IV.,  the  Book  of  Noah 
(iiy»  Si-j»7  "» t-j  11 2-2*  517.55  a  no  1. 10  24  25  MM  16), 
v  niewhat  later  than  the  preceding.  Kostlin  in  his  essav  (see 
aliove,  I  2;),  a  contiibutinn  of  great  worth,  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing analysis  :  the  K'oundwork  t  l-K>  21-Sit  72-10.'.)  c.  re/t  1 10  icC.  ; 
the  Similitudes  (37-71  and  17-1!»)  litfure  fS4  B.C.  ;  Noachic 
fragments  (M  7-V.  a  I'O  r!5-il!"  25,  tKMibly  also  20  ettp-ie  lOrt/.). 
10S  ix  an  hs^ene  addition.  Ilil^enfeld  («/■  «'/.)  regartK  the 
groundwork,  consisting  of  l-li>  -'11  ::<:  7S-10f>,  as  written  before 
93  11. 1".  ;  and  tlve  remaining  cltapters  aa  coming  fium  the  h.»nd 
of  a  Christian  (inostic  after  the  time  of  S.itur^  inus.  The 
intereating  study  of  Tideman  (Tht.  I1875I  tti-jytX  and  the 
Work«  of  f-ipaiua,  Schurer,  Drummond,  enumeratetl  above  (|  23), 
and  Sch'idde  (  The  fto*k  ef  Emxh,  1SS2)  can  only  be  nienti  ned 
here.  As  Hillmann  changed  his  mind  three  times,  and  in  each 
instance  for  the  better,  it  will  I*  enough  to  give  his  final 
analysis.  The  groundwork  (l-Sfl  72-1M),  in  the  time  of  John 
Hjrcanua;  the  Similitudes  and  J7-l'.»,  before  64  11. c.  ;  ihe 
Noachic  fragments  (rt  3-881-3^7  10  1  11  20  S'J  t  aa  M  7-oi2  00 
65-iW  »5  W/.) ;  10S  from  a  laier  hand. 

We  shall    now  proceed    to   discuss  this  question 
9«  Rj«    Its  tl'nftly,  und   etidravour   to   carry  the 
8         criticism  of  the  book  one  further  stage 
towards  finality. 

Disregarding  the  interpolations  from  the  Hook  of  Noah 
already  mentioned  as  well  as  the  closing  chapter,  we  find 
tli.it  all  critics  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  Similitudes 
(37-70)  to  an  authorship  different  from  the  re«t.  The 
remaining  chapters  ( 1 -36  72-104  |  have  been  regarded  by- 
all  critics  except  Kwald  and  Lipsius  as  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  same  author  ;  tmt  these  scholars,  w  hile  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  have  not  persuaded  any  one  but 
themselves  as  to  the  justness  of  their  respective  analyses. 
In  their  contention,  however,  as  to  the  compositencss  of 
these  chapters  they  were  undoubtedly  right.  This 
question  has  been  gone  into  at  length  in  Charles's  Jhvk 
of  Enoch,  55  /,  187-189,  220  /..  260-263.  where 
grounds  are  given  for  believing  that  sections  1-36,  72-82, 
83-00,  and  91-104  are  writings  distinct  as  to  author- 
ship, system  of  thought,  and  date.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  sketch  briefly  the  various  independent  w  ntings 
contained  in  the  entire  work,  assigning  to  each  its  must 
probable  dale. 

Part  1.,  consisting  of  chaps.  1-36  (for  the  Noachic 
interpolations,  see  §  24^.  was  written  at  latest  before 

2?  Chans     170  " X "  a:l<J  mainly  fr"nl        i,TOPh' tic 
'    "*P  "   standpoint  of  sucb  chapters  as  Is.  C5. 

1'3B-  TTi is  is.  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  book,  being  anterior  to  72-82.  S3-90.  91-104,  as  it  is 
used  by  the  writers  of  these  sections. 

As  8a.!>0  was  written  not  liter  than  |6|  ICC.  141  must  be 
r,  and.  as  there  ia  no  allusion  to  the  massacres 
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of  Aniiorhu*  Kpiphanes,  the  above  Hate,  170,  it  the  latest 

reasonable  limit  tor  its  composition. 

This  book — i.e.,  l-3<> —  is  the  oldest  piece  of  Jewish 
literature  th.it  li-.u  hcs  the  general  resurrection  of  Israel, 
describes  Slits  it  according  to  the  conception  that  prevails 
in  the  NT  as  op|Kised  to  that  of  the  OT.  or  represents 
Gehenna  as  a  final  place  of  punishment  icp  EscilATO- 
LOGY,  g  6j,>.  The  problem  of  the  author  is  to  justify 
the  ways  of  (iod  to  men. 

'1  lie  righteous  will  not  suffer  always  (1 «).  Sin  i»  the  cause  of 
this  sulTcring,  and  the  tin  ..(  man  is  <iueto  the  lust  of  the  anceli 
—  the  Watchers  ('.'59  10  lOtik  Hence  the  Watchers,  their 
companions,  and  their  children,  will  be  destroyed  (IO4-1013). 
Their  destruction  will  fi  irm  the  prelude  tothe  lirM  world-judgment, 
of  which  the  lleluge  will  form  the  completion  (10 1.3).  Sin  still 
prevailed  after  ihe  IScluge,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
evil  spirit*  that  went  fortn  from  the  slaughtered  children  of  the 
Watchers  and  the  daughter*  of  men  (lfli).  These  act  with 
impunity  till  the  final  judgment.  In  the  meantime  character 
finds  its  recompense  in  some  measure  immediately  after  death 
In  the  last  judgment  the  Watchers,  the  demons,  and  all 
classes  ..f  Israelites  with  one  exception,  will  receive  their  final 
aw. o.l  (1  ,:.*:]  13)  This  judgment  in  preceded  by  a  i;encr.il 
reeurr f ctioo  of  Israel  Tlie  wicked  arc  cast  into  Gehenna 

(-7  3):  the  earth  is  cleansed  from  »in  (10  30.32);  the  Messianic 
kingdom  it  established,  with  lerusalem  as  a  centre  (2*> 5);  and 
God  abides  with  men  t-'»3).  'be  Gentiles  are  converted  (lOiii). 
The  righteous  eat  of  the  iree  01  life  (264  6)  ami  therrhy  enjoy 
patriarchal  lives  (99).  As  to  what  befalls  live  righteous  after  the 
second  death  there  is  no  hint  in  this  fragmentary  section. 

Part  II.,  consisting  of  83-90.  was  written  between 
t'>6  and  161  B.C.,  mainly  from  the  sarne 
standpoint  as  Daniel.    On  a  variety  of 
grounds,  we  are  obliged  to  discriminate 
this  section  from  the  preceding. 

It  be  •      igl    t  •  menti    .  1!  at,  whereas  ir.  this  then 

it  a  Messiah.  111  the  preceding  there  was.  none;  in  this  the 
life  of  the  righteous  is  apparently  unending,  in  the  other  it 
was  finite;  in  this  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  New 
Jerusalem  set  up  by  Cod  himself,  in  the  oilier  It  was  Jerusalem 
an  I  the  entire  earth  unchanged  (hough  purified.  Finally,  (he 
picture  in  S3-!'Ui»  developed  and  spiritual,  whilst  that  in  1-1)0  was 
naive,  primitive,  and  sensuous. 

Tin-  date  assigned  almve  is  not  difTicult  to  fix. 

The  Masidim  (see  .\sstoi- \s;s),  symbitise  l  by  the  lamli*  that 
are  born  to  the  while  sheep  (!«>*),  are  already  an  organised  party 
in  the  Hacadwaw  revolt.  The  lambs  that  become  homed  are 
the  Maccabean  family,  and  the  ureal  horn  who  is  still  warring 
while  the  author  of  the  section  is  writing  is  Judas  the  Maccabce 
(!>!><,),  who  died  in  161  MX, 

Chapters  S3-90  recount  tw  o  visions :  83/ .  dealing  with 
the  first  world-judgment  ;  8;.-"0,  dealing  w  ith  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  till  the  final  judgment.  In  the 
second  vision  the  author  considers  the  question  of  Israel's 
unmerited  suffering. 

Isr.i  I  Ins  i    1...  I  si  !  ;  but  the  punishm'  til  imrii i-u-.-.Mv 

transcends  its  gudl.  Tnese  undue  severities,  the  author  shows 
have  mm  c  uie  from  the  h-ind  of  God.  they  are  the  doing  of 
the  seventy  shepherds  into  whose  care  Gcd  commuted  Israel 
(>!•  =;.^y  t  hese  shepherds  or  angel*  have  proved  faithless  to 
their  trust ;  but  not  with  impunity.  An  account  has  l^cti  taken 
of  all  their  deeds  (sot  1-44),  and  (or  them  and  for  their  w.  tuns 
there  is  laid  up  a  due  recoinpense  ((*!  13)  Moreover,  when  the 
outl.xiV  is  darkest,  a  league  of  the  righteous  is  organised 
in  Israel  |Wi)i  In  it  there  will  arise  a  family  from  which 
will  ownc  forth  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  Judas  the  Marcaliee 
(tlOj-ift).  Kvery  effort  of  the  Gentiles  to  destroy  him  will  prove 
vain,  and  Cod's  appearance  in  |Krson  to  judge  wilt  lie  the  signal 
for  ihcir  destruction.  The  a|wst.,ies  will  be  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  ihe  wicked  angel*  into  an  abyss  of  fire  ('.KJ  30-35).  Cod 
himself  will  set  up  the  New  Jerusalem  (1*0  ?i>> ;  the  surviving; 
Gentile-  will  be  ctocrtcd  and  serve  Israel  (1*0  to);  the  righteous 
dead  will  he  raised  to  take  part  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  finally 
the  Messiah  will  appear  among  them  (WOJ7JL  The  Messianic 
kingdom  lasts  011  earth  for  ever,  and  its  members  enjoy  ever" 
U«tmg  blessedness. 

It  will  hie  oltserved  that  this  is  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  in  non-canonical  literature  (sec  Mosi.ut, 
§  5  :  RSCH ATOUXjV,  §  6o|.  He  has.  however,  no  role 
to  play  :  he  has  not  as  yet  vindicated  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  of  the  last  things. 

Part  III.,  consisting  <»f  91-1 1>4.  was  written  lx-twecn 
134  and  95  B.C.     The  well-defined  op|x>silion  of  the 
39   cii-i  B     I'h.insees  ant  I  the  Sarlducecs  depicted  in 
*  *    this  section  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 


91  104. 


the  breach  betwt 


Hvrcnnus  and 


have  been  later  than  95  B.C.,  as  the  merely  passing 

reference  to  |ierscciHtnn  in  103  15  could  hardly  be  inter- 
preted of  Jannreus  after  his  savage  massacres  of  the 
Pharisees  in  05  h  i:.,  which  won  for  him  the  title,  'the 
slayer  of  the  pious." 

This  set  tiott  was  originally,  like  *3  90,  an  independent  writing. 
In  adapting  it  to  its  present  environment,  the  redactor  of  the 
entire  work  broke  up  its  original  arrangement.  In  order  lo 
recover  this  we  must  read  it  in  the  following  order  : — \K!  IM  1-10 
"a  1. 10  "1  12-10  94-104.  On  a  variety  of  grounds  (<ae  Charles, 
/livi  o/l  nfch.  36V>-ief>3),  we  must  attribute  this  work  to  quae 
an  other  author  titan  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  secti.  .ns. 

In  passing  from  83-90  to  91-104  we  enter  on  a  world 
of  new  conceptions  (cp  Km  HATOLOGY,  si  64/.).  In 
all  previous  apocalyptic  writings  the  resurrection  atid 
the  final  judgtnenl  have  been  the  prelude  to  an  ever- 
lasting Messianic  kingdom  ;  whereas  in  the  present 
writing  these  grwat  events  are  relegntcd  to  the  close 
of  Ihe  Messianic  kingdom,  and  not  till  then  do  the 
righteous  enter  on  their  reward.  This  kingdom  is 
temporary  (91  13-15)  ;  there  is  no  Messiah  ;  the  right- 
eous w  ith  God  s  help  vindicate  their  just  cause  and 
destroy  their  oppressors.  On  the  close  of  the  kingdom 
follow  the  final  judgment  (91  nl  and  the  risen  spiritual 
life  of  blessedness  in  a  new  heaven  (91  10  In 
this  view  of  tile  future  the  centre  of  intetest  has 
obviously  passed  from  the  material  world  to  tlie 
spiritual,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  no  longer 
the  gnat  of  the  holies  of  the  righteous.  Their  faith  finds 
its  satisfaction  only  in  a  blessed  immortality  in  heaven 
Itself.  This  immortality  is  an  immortality  of  the  soul 
only  (103  3-4).  As  for  the  wicked,  they  will  descend 
into  the  pain  of  Sheol  and  abide  there  everlastingly 
<9S  3.ol0*7»}.  Here  (M07)  SheOl  appears  as  Hell 
fi  .i  1  m  15  ,ibl)  the  t.i  >i  time 

30.  Similitude.-  *'?n.  * V  Thc  *imiii^<*-  consisting  of 
"t,.TT  37  70   3''"°'  wcrc  «nt«en  lietween  94  ;»nd  79 


the  Pharisees  (sec  IsKAKI.,  fi  7H  ;  SmtMH.  S  '8l  ;  hence 
not  earlier  than  134  B.c.    On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 


B.C..  or  lietween  70  and  64  B.C. 


'The  kings  and  the  mighty,' so  often  denounced,  are  thc 
later  Maccatican  princes  and  their  Kadducean  supporters  ;  the 
later  MaccabcM  princes,  for  the  blood  of  the  nghlcou*  was 
not  shed  (as  the  writer  complains,  47 134)  before  P.c.  ; 
not  the  Herod «,  for  the  Sadducees  were  not  allies  uf  the  Herod*, 
and  Kome  was  not  as  \ct  known  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
great  world-powers.  Tins  last  fact  necessitates  an  earner  date 
than  r.4  ice.,  w  hen  Rome  interposed  authoritatively  in  the  affairs 
of  J  udaw 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  thc  problem  of  thc  suffering  of 
the  righteous,  the  author  of  the  Similitudes  has  no 
interest  sav  e  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  I  lis 
view.  too.  is  strongly  apocalyptic,  and  follows  closely 
in  the  wake  of  I  l.ini.  l. 

The  origin  of  sin  is  traced  one  stage  farther  back  than  in  1-30. 
The  hrst  authors  of  sin  were  the  Calai  s  (to-).  The  Watcher* 
fell  through  becoming  subject  |o  these  ancf  leading  mankind 
astray  (i-l  t).  Though  thc  Watchers  were  forthwith  confined  in 
a  deep  abyss,  sin  still  flourishes  in  the  world  and  sinners  deny 
the  name  of  the  lajrd  of  Spirits  (3S  j)and  tt  his  Anointed  (IS10), 
and  ihe  kin^sand  thc  mighty  oppress  thc  children  of  <i.«J  <e"*ii  1 1% 
Suddenly  there  w  ill  appear  the  Head  of  I  lays,  ami  with  him 
thc  Son  of  Man  ( Ma  3  4  ts  to  execute  judgment  upon  all  alike. 
To  this  end  there  will  !>e  a  resurrection  of  all  Israel  (.Mi 
til  s).  and  ad  judgment  will  be  committed  10  the  Son  of  Man 
(41901137),  who  w_ill  judge  all  according  to  their  deeds  (41  1). 
Sin  and  wrong-doing  will  be  banished  from  the  earth  (411 3),  and 
heaven  and  earth  lie  transformed  5),  and  the  righteous 

will  have  their  mansions  in  Paradise  (SV«  41  ;),  ybe  F.leci  One 
will  dwell  among  them  (41 4);  they  will  lie  clad  in  garments  of 
life  (OL*  it  lO),  become  angels  in  heaven  (M4),  and  continue  lo 
grow  in  knowledge  and  righteousness  (M  5). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  this 
section  is  uni<|tte.  not  only  as  regards  the  other  v-ctinns 
of  Knoch  but  also  in  Jewish  literature  as  a  whole  (see, 
further,  Est  HATouwv.  §  66>. 

The  Messiah  esisis  from  the  lieginning  (4*?);  he  sits  on 
the  throne  uf  Cod  <45  1  473V.  and  possesses  universal  dominion 
(rlir.) ;  and  all  judgment  is  committed  unto  him  (•^•.•7).  If  we 
turn  to  Ihe  oilier  sections  we  find  that  in  1  -ltd  and  Hi  104  there  It 
no  M-*siah  at  all;  whilst  in  M-IK)  the  Messiah  is  evidently 
hum  111.  and  has  no  real  role  to  play  in  the  doctrine  i  f  ihe  last 
things. 

If  the  Nader  will  turn  to  thc  list  of  Noachic  interpola- 
tions (See  above.  §  24!  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section. 
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APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE 


They  have  as  a  rule  been  drawn  from  an  already  existing 
Apocalypse  of  Noah,  and  adapted  by  an  editor  to  their  present 
CMMctfi  in  Knnch.  Iliis  he  docs  by  borrow ing  from  the  Simili- 
tudes characteristic  terms,  such  as  Lord  of  S|rirtt»,"  '  Head  of 
Day*,'  'Son  of  Man,'  to  which,  however,  either  through  ignor- 
:  or  of  set  intention,  he  generally  gives  a  new  connotation. 


Chapter  71  docs  not  belong  to  the  Similitudes.  It  shows 
the  same  misuse  of  characteristic  phrases  as  the  interpola- 
tions just  referral  to  (see  Charles.  Book  of  Enoch.  183/. ). 
Part  V.,  the  Book  of  Celestial  Physics,  consists  of 
72-78  82  7S>.     This,  like  the  preceding 
sections,  is  a  work   of  independent 


31.  Celestial 


authorship.  There 


Physics  chaps. 

72-78,82.79).  dt.,rnnj,llng 

It  has  suffered  from  both  di 
at  tlx:  hands  of  the  editor  of  the 


32.  Influence 
of  Enoch. 


work.    In  the  first  place, 


to f.  is  a  manifest  intrusion  written  from  a  standpoint  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  rest.  In  the  next  place,  S2  does  not 
stand  in  its  original  position.  The  opening  words  of  71/  in  fact 
presuppose  S2  as  already  read.  We  have  found  a  similar  disloca- 
tion of  the  text  in  Part  III. 

Part  VI.,  the  Noachian  and  other  ini 
These  have  been  enumerated  atwve  (§  34). 

The  influence  of  Knoch  on  Jewish  literature  (to  exclude 
for  the  moment  the  NT)  is  seen  in 
Jubilees  (written  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era),  in  the  Slavonic  Enoch 
( 1  -50  A.  D.  I ,  Test.  xii.  Pair. .  .  ifoc.  Ear. ,  and  in  4  Ksdras. 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  before  40  A.n.  Knoch  was 
the  chief  figure  next  to  Daniel  ;  but  his  acceptance  by 
the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet  led  to  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  Jews.    See  note  on  §  10. 

In  patristic  literature,  Enoch  is  twice  cited  as  Scripture 
in  lip.  Barn.  (4 3  I65).  It  is  also  quoted  with  approval, 
though  not  always  by  name,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Iren.  and 
Athenag. .  Tert. ,  Clem.  Alex. ,  Orig. ,  Anatolius.  Thence- 
forward it  is  mentioned  with  disapproval  by  Hilary, 
Chrys.,  Jer.,  August,  and  finally  condemned  in  explicit 
terms  in  the  Const.  A  p.  fl 16. 

Far  more  important  than  its  influence  on  Jewish  litera- 
ture, was  its  influence  on  NT  diction  (a)  and  doctrine  (*). 

(a)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the  indubitable 
instances.  Enoch  is  quoted  directly  in  Jude  14/.  Phrases, 
clauses,  or  thought*  derived  from  it,  or  of  closest  kin  with  it, 
are  found  in  Jude  4  n  /  ;  Rev.  3;  3io  46  lim  9  l  14  JO  20  l  3  ; 
Rom  s  .,8  9y.  Kpb.  I  21 ;  Hcb.ll,:  Acu8  «4  ;  Jn.St.syi 
Lk.y35  169  -,3j5;  Mt.  IB**  2641  26  J4. 

(#1  The  doctrines  in  Enoch  that  had  a  share  in  mould- 
ing the  analogous  NT  doctrines,  or  formed  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  development  of  doctrine  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT.  arc  those  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom  and 
the  Messiah,  Sheol  and  the  resurrection,  and  dcmonology, 
on  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles 
on  these  heads  and  to  EscilATOuxiY.  We  here  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  that  four  titles,  afterwards  reproduced  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  first  applied  to  the  personal  Messiah 
in  the  Similitudes.  These  titles  are  'Christ'  or  "the 
Anointed  One,'  'the  Righteous  One,'  'the  Ktcct  One,' 
and  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  first  title,  found  repeatedly 
in  earlier  writings  but  always  in  reference  to  actual  con- 
temporary kings  or  priests,  is  now  for  the  lirst  time  (48  10 
524)  applied  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come. 
It  is  here  associated  with  supernatural  attributes.  The 
.second  and  the  third  of  these  titles,  found  first  in  Enoch, 
have  passed  over  into  the  NT — the  former  occurring  in 
Acts  3 14  7  s'  22 14.  the  latter  in  Lk.  935  2835.  The  last 
title,  that  of  ■  the  Sjn  of  Man,'  is  historically  the  source 
of  the  New  Testament  designation.  To  the  latter  it 
contributes  some  of  its  most  characteristic  contents  (see 
Charles.  /?<*'/•</ Enoch,  313-317). 

HI.  Tiik  Book  of  tiik  Skckets  of  Enoch. — This 
book  has,  as  far  as  is  vet  known,  been  preserved  only  in 
Slavonic.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  shall  call  it  "the  Slavonic  Enoch,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  older  book, 
which  for  the  same  reason  we  shall 
'  the  Ethiopic  Enoch." 

16 


S3.  Secrets 
of  Enoch : 
its  fortunes. 


This  new  fragment  of  the  Enochic  literature  has  only 
recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS,  some  of 
which  were  found  in  Russia  and  some  in  Servia. 
Although  the  very  know  ledge  of  such  a  tiook  was  lost  for 
probably  twelve  hundred  years,  the  book  was  much  used 
by  both  Christians  and  heretics  in  the  early  centuries. 

Citations  appear  from  it,  though  without  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  />«.'*  0/  Adam  and  Eve,  .-!/«*.  Mutes  and  i'aut 
(400-500  A.v.\  .Sibylline  Oracles,  Ate.  Isa.  and  bf.  <•/  Har. 
(70-00  A  D.).  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  apocalyptic  oortiutis 
of  the  Tett.  0/  the  srii.  J'atr.  (circa  i  a.u.).  It  was  referred  lo 
by  Orig.  and  probably  by  Clem.  Alex.,  and  was  used  by  Iren. 
Some  phrases  of  the  NT  may  be  derived  from  it. 

There  are  five  Slavonic  MSS:  in  two  of  them  the  complete 
text  is  found,  while  the  remaining  three  supply  only  a  shortened 
and  incomplete  redaction,    ror  the  edition  pub- 

34.  The    lislicd  by  tlie  present  writer  the  two  best  of  the 

Slavonic  above  MSS  (A  and  It)  were  translated  and  put  at 
fljgg  the  service  of  the  editor  by  Mr.  Morfdl.  True 
editor  had  at  his  dis|tosa]  also  Mr.  Motrin's  transla- 
lien  of  Prof.  Sokolov's  text,  which  is  founded  on  these  and  oilier 
MSS.  In  1896  Pn>f.  llonwetsch  published  his  Das  .\laviscke 
Henoekbuck,  in  which  he  gives  a  German  translation  of  the  MSS 
A  and  11  side  by  side,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction. 

36.  Language.  „      T"e  main  IKUt  °i  *?  '*■"**» 
**~*o"— ©»  Enoch  was  written  in  Greek. 

This  is  clear  from  such  statements  as  (1)  80  13,  '  And  I  gave 
him  a  name  {i.e.,  Adam)  from  the  four  substances  :  the  Fast,  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  four  quarters— 
asttroAij,  eWtc,  iptcnt,  si«r>)t</9pia.  This  derivation  was  first 
elaborated  in  Greek  :  it  is  impossible  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
(»)  The  writer  follows  the  chronology  of  (9.  (3)  In  SO4  he 
reproduces  the  10  test  of  I  >t.  82  35  against  the  Hebrew.  (4)  He 
constantly  uses  Kcclesiasticus,  which  wax  current  chiefly  iu 
Egypt, 

(i)  Certain  portions  were  based  on  Hebrew  originals. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quota- 
tions from  it  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Test.  xii.  J'atr.  The  fact  that  the  latter  work  was 
written  in  Hebrew  obliges  Us  to  conclude  that  its  author 
drew  upon  Hebrew  originals  in  quotations  and  references. 
36.  Place.     The  book  was  written  in  Egypt. 

This  is  deducible  from  the  following  facts  :-- (1)  The  variety  of 
(peculations  which  it  holds  in  cumraoti  with  Philo  and  oilier 
Hellenistic  writers  :  thus  souls  were  created  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  23  s  (cp  Philo,  De  Samn»,\ti\  Wisd.Siqio). 
Again,  man  had  seven  natures,  30a(cp  Philo,  De  Mmndi  ( 40). 
(»)  The  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  the  OT  does  not  find  a 
single  echo  in  the  work  of  this  Hellenised  Israelite  of  Egypt, 
although  he  shows  familiarity  with  most  of  its  books.  (.1)  Such 
monstrous  creatures  as  appear  in  chap.  12  are  natural  products  of 
the  Kgyptian  imagination.  (4)  The  syncretistic  character  of 
the  creation  narrative  in  2.r»  f.  betrays  Egyptian  elements. 

Materials  originally  derived  from  this  book  are  discoverable  in 
Joel  and  Cedrenus  (1030-000  a.dA  though  in  these  authors  the 

 materia  Is  are  assigned  to  other  names.  Two 

passages  of  the  Hook  tf  Adam  and  Ere  (see 
ArocKYI'MA,  I  to)  in  U  and  ■  are  all  but 
quotations  from  2SU/.  and  31  »  of  our  book. 
Again  in  the  Afix.  M.»et,  19  (ed.  Tisch. 
1866),  we  have  a  further  development  of  14  j  4  of  our  text,  just 
As  in  Apee.  Vaul.  64  o&roc  i'cmr  o  Tapa&i, cros ,  «r#a  .  , 
Se'rjpop  .  .  iv  £  t irwveirisvsTO  ro  irv*i>»a  to  aytov  is  a  Christian 
adaptation  of  8  3,  '  And  in  the  midst  (of  Paradise  is)  the  tree  of 
life— on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes  into  Paradise.'  The 
section  on  the  derivation  of  Adam's  name  in  the  anonymous  Dt 
Mentibns  Sina  et  Sion,  4,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  SO  13,  and 
Augustine  's  speculation,  De  C  h  .  xxii.  80  j,  on  the  eighth  eternal 
day  to  33  ». 

Still  earlier  we  find  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  50  5-M  «  in 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  S  75.  In  Ircrueus,  L'tmtra  //«rr.  y.  28  j, 
the  Jew  ish  speculation  of  83  1  /.  is  reproduced,  and  possibly  in 
Origen  (see  Eommatrsch  ed.,  vol.  xxi.  $<,).  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  diiect  reference  to  24-30  83  B  in  the 
De  t'rincif*.  i.  3  a :  'Nam  et  in  eo  lil>cllo  .  .  .  quern  Henna* 
conscripsit,  ita  refenur :  Primo  omnium  crede,  quia  uuus  est 
Ileus,  qui  esse  fecit  omnia  .  .  .  sed  et  in  Enoch  libro  his  similia 
descubuntur.'  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  a 
still  earlier  period  (50-100  A.u.)  the  writers  of  Ate.  Ita.  K  16 
and  of  W/W.  liar.  4  3  were  arquainled  with  l'.»  t  and  31  1  of  this 
book  respectively.  In  A'/.  Horn.  155-8  and  probably  in  J|j  , 
the  thought  and  diction  are  dependent  on  32  a-13  and  30  15. 

In  the  NT  the  similarity  of  matter  and  language  is 
sufficiently  great  to  establish  a  close  connection  if  not  a 
literary  dependence. 

With  Mt.  5o,  '  Hlessed  are  the  peacemakers,'  cp  52  11, '  Itlessed 
is  he  who  establishes  peace ' ;  with  Mt.  f.  34  35  37,  '  Swear  not  at 
all."  etc.,  ip  49  1,  1  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath,  neither  by 
heaven,  n>  r  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature  which  God 
made.  .  .  .  If  there  is  no  truth  in  men,  let  them  swear  by  a  word, 
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yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay.'  Again,  with  Mt.  7  to  and  Ji  34,  cp  42  14 
and  9  ■  ;  with  Jti.  14  a  cp  61  a  ;  with  Eph.  4  as  cp  42  1  j  ;  with 
Rev.  9 1  and  10 5/  cp  42  1  and  to  7.  Still  earlier  we  find  this 
book  not  only  used  but  quoted  by  name  in  the  Test.  Dan  j, 
where  the  statement  tmv  mv>iCTwr  r^s"  vAim  *  nv4yvm¥  yap  cr 
/SiflA^t  'Ei*wv  toO  iurcu'ov.  ot»  6  ap^wf  ckuic  <<tt»>*  0  £ara*ssc  it 
drawn  from  l*j,  'These  are  the  Grigori  (r'.r.  'KypiryopoO  who 
with  their  prince  Salanail  rejectc  I  the  holy  Lord.'  1-in.illy,  the 
reference*  to  Enoch  in  Ttsl,  Xafh.  4,  Test.  Sim.  5,  Ttsl.  Btnj. 
9,  are  adaptations  of  34  3-3. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  has.  lo  a  large  extent,  been 
determined  already.      The  portions  which 
have  a  Hebrew  background  are  at  latest 
pre-Christian. 

This  f..!!uw»  from  the  fact  of  their  quotation  in  the  Ttsl.  Jtii. 
Pair.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  ter- 
minus st  fita  11  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  Uses 
Ecclsss.  (cp  43»yC  47  J  Ms  01  a 4.  etc. ;  see  the  writers  edition 
of  the  Slavonic  Enoch).  The  Ethiopic  Enoch,  further,  is  con- 
tinually presupposed  to  be  in  the  Ikackground.  Its  phraseology 
and  conception',  are  reproduced  (7  4Z  S3  49/  So  a,  etc.).  At 
times  its  views  are  put  forward  in  a  developed  form  (?t  1  j/t  40 1 1 
64  5),  and  occasionally  divergent  conceptions  are  enunciated 
(16  7  IS4X  Finally,  explanations  are  claimed  to  have  been  given 
by  this  writer  which,  as  a  nutter  of  fact,  are  to  be  found  not  in 
bis  writings  but  in  the  Kth.  En.  (we  40  5/  8/.).  It  is  possible 
that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  was  used  by  our  author  ;  sec  05  4. 

Since,  therefore,  Keel  us.,  the  Kth.  Rnoch,  and  Wisdom 
(?)  were  used  by  this  author,  his  work  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  30  H.C. 

The  terminus  nd  uutm  must  be  set  down  as  earlier 
than  70  A.  r>.  For  ( 1 )  the  temple  is  still  standing,  (a) 
This  bosk  was  known  and  used  by  the  writers  of  Bp. 
Darn,  and  Asc.  ha.,  and  probably  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  We  may  with  reasonable  certainty, 
therefore,  assign  the  composition  of  the  book  in  Creek  to 
the  period  50  A.  t>.  The  author  is  thus  a  contemporary 
of  I'hilo.  with  whom,  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  holds 
many  speculations  in  common.  Much  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  background  of  an  earlier 
date. 

The  author  was  thus  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who 
lived  in  Egypt.    He  believed  in  the  value  of  sacrifices 

39.  Authorship.  ,426  Mat-though  he  is  careful 
r  to  enforce  enlightened  views  with 
regard  to  them  (45  3/  61  4/  )— in  the  law  (ftSt / ).  and 
in  a  lV.i-.vd  immortality  (50j  656  8  /. ).  in  which  the 
righteous  will  wear  '  the  raiment  of  God's  glory"  ( 22 3 >. 
In  questions  affecting  the  origin  of  the  earth,  of  sin,  and 
of  death,  he  allows  himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
and  borrows  from  every  quarter.  Thus  Platonic  (SO  16), 
Egyptian  (25a).  and  Zend  (534-6)  elements  are  in- 
corporated   in    his    system.     The    result    is  highly 


The  IkjoIc  opens  svith  a  short  account  of  Enoch  as  'a  very 
wise  man '  whom  '  God  loved  and  received  so  that  he  should  see 
the  heavenly  abodes,  the  kingdum.%  of  the 
wise,  great,  and  never-changing  God.'  In 
chap.  1  two  angels  appear  to  Enoch  and  bid 
him  make  ready  to  ascend  with  them  into  heaven.  In  chap. 2  he 
admonishes  his  so  is  anil  directs  them  not  to  -eek  for  him  tilt  he 
is  brought  tuck  to  them.  Thereupon  (Sat)  he  is  carried  up 
through  the  air  into  the  first  h'-aven,  whetc  he  beholds  a  great 
sea.  and  the  elders,  the  rulers  of  the  orders  of  the  st  irs,  and  the 
treasuries  of  the  snow  and  ice  and  clouds  and  dew,  and  the 
angels  who  guard  them.  Thence  the  angels  bear  him  to  the 
second  heaven  (7),  where  be  sees  the  angels  who  had  rebelled 
against  God,  imprisoned  and  suffering  torments.  These  angels 
ask  Enoch  to  intercede  for  them.  Next,  he  ascends  to  the 
third  heaven  (S),  where  is  Paradise,  with  all  manner  of  Uautiful 
fruits  and  '  the  tree  of  life  on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes 
into  the  garden,'  and  the  four  streams  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  and 
svinc,  that  water  the  garden,  and  go  down  to  the  I'aiadise  of 
Eden,  Wlween  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility.  The  angels 
inform  Enoch  that  'this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance '  for  those  '  who  turn  their  eyes  from  unrighteousness,  and 
acc  >ttiplish  a  righteous  judgment,  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  and  raiv:  the  fallen  .  .  .  and  walk  with- 
out blame  before  the  fare  of  the  l.onl.'  Enoch  is  then  taken  to 
the  northern  region  of  this  heaven  (10),  and  shown  *a  very 
terrible  place'  of  'vivace  darkness  and  impenetrable  gloom,' 
with  'tire  on  all  sides,  cold,  and  ice.'  He  is  told  that  'this 
place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance'  for  ittose  'who 
Commit  evil  deeds  on  earth,  sodomy,  witchcraft '  .  .  .  who 
oppress  the  p.«r,  who  arc  guilty  of  '  stealing,  lying,  envy,  evil 
thoughts,  fornication,  murder,' who  'worship  gods  without  life.' 
Thence  Enoch  is  conducted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  where  he  is 
1  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  the 
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and  the  chalkadri  ?  (l'J  ;  cp  Cockatrice),  and  the  eastern  and 
western  gates  of  the  sun  (l:»-l<>),  and  '  an  armed  host  serving  the 
Lord  with  cymbals  and  organs  117). 

In  18  he  is  taken  up  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he  sees  the 
Watchers  who  had  rebelled ;  their  brethren  were  already 
confined  in  torment  in  ihe  second  heaven.  Then  he  passes  to 
the  sixth  heaven  (19),  where  arc  the  angels  who  regulate  all  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  write  down 
the  deeds  of  men.  Finally,  he  is  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven 
('JO  f.\  where  he  sees  God  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  the 
heavenly  hosts  in  their  ten  orders  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  the  Seraphim  singing  the  trisagiou.  He  falls  down  and 
worships  (22).  At  God  s  command.  Michael  takes  from  him  his 
earthly  robe,  anoints  him  with  the  holy  oil,  and  clothes  him 
with  the  raiment  of  God's  glory.  Thus  Enoch  becomes  like  one 
of  the  gloriuus  ones.  Under  the  instruction  of  Vretil(chap.  23),  he 
writes  566  books,  in  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  about  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  about  the  iouU  of  men  created  from 
eternity,  and  their  future  dwelling-places. 

In  242<>  God  makes  known  to  Enoch  how  he  created  the 
invisible  out  of  the  visible;  how  he  commanded  Adoil  (possibly 
a  corruption  of  Uriel,  regarded  as  =  light  of  God),  and  Arkhas 
(possibly  from  ;-H  or  Aram,  k  -  earth),  to  come  forth  and 
burst  asunder  ;  and  so  the  light  on  high  and  the  world  below 
were  produced.  And  God  divided  the  light  ami  the  darkness 
(27),  and  made  the  seven  heavens,  and  caused  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  to  '<  gathered  into  one  place,  and  made  the 
earth  from  the  wateis  (2H),  Such  were  the  creations  of  the  first 
day.  And  on  the  second  day  God  created  the  heavenly  hoM* 
(2Wt.,V.  And  one  of  the  archangels  (Satanail)  rebelled,  and 
God  cast  hira  down  (294/.)  from  the  heights.  On  ihe  third 
day  (SO  1  2)  God  caused  the  earth  lo  produce?  trees  anil  herbs, 
and  planted  Paradise.  On  the  fourth  (30  3-6),  he  ordered  great 
lights  to  be  in  the  various  circles  of  the  heavens— Saturn, 
Venus,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Mercury",  the  Moon.  On  the 
fifth  (30  7-18),  he  created  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowl  of 
heaven,  and  every  thing  that  movcth  on  the  earth,  and  on 
the  sixth  he  made  man  from  seven  substances,  and  called  him 
Ad.  1111,  and  showed  him  the  two  ways.  While  Adam  was  in 
Paradise  he  could  see  the  angels  in  heaven  (31);  but  Satan 
envied  him  and  deceived  Eve.  And  God  established  the 
eighth  day  (33  i  s),  at  the  beginning  of  which  time  should  be  110 
more,  llie  corruption  of  the  earth  and  the  deluge  are  then 
foretold,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  (So).  God  bids  Enoch 
return  lo  the  earth  for  thirty  days  and  leach  his  sons  during 
that  time  (*>-3.s).  Enoch  admonishes  and  instructs  his  son», 
tells  ihem  what  he  has  seen,  and  gives  utterance  to  nine 
beatitudes  (3;i.42).  He  imprevses  on  them  the  incomparable 
dignity  of  g.»idncss— •  none  is  greater  than  he  who  feais  God* 
(43).  They  are  not  to  revile  the  person  of  man,  but  to  present 
their  offerings  ;  yet  they  must  not  value  these  unduly,  but  con- 
sider  the  heart  from  which  they  spring  (44  4>1).  Enoch  gives  his 
books  to  his  sons  (t7);  instructs  them  not  to  swear  (41') ;  and  bids 
them  in  meekness  accomplish  the  number  of  their  days,  and 
be  open-h;,r,Jed  to  those  tn  need  (M)/.).  Again  he  enunciate* 
seven  beatitudes  and  the  woes  with  which  they  are  contrasted 
(&2).  The  departed  sjints,  he  says,  do  not  intercede  t'-r  the 
living  (iMft  At  the  close  of  the  appointed  time  ('■  o-'if)  Enoch 
again  addresses  his  sons.  He  declares  tliat  DO  soul  shall 
perish  till  ihe  final  judgment,  and  that  the  souls  of  beasts  will 
then  bring  charges  against  the  men  who  ill-treated  them. 
Further  instruction  follows,  as  to  sacrifice  and  man's  duty  to 
the  needy,  and  warning  against  contempt  and  lying  (<X)-'iS). 
The  people  assemble  in  Achuran  to  take  leave  of  Enoch,  who 
addresses  them  on  various  topics  and  exhorts  them  to  faithful- 
ness.  He  is  then  carried  up  to  ihe  highest  heaven.  His  sons, 
bui'd  an  alt.ir  in  Achui.cn  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoicing  and 
praising  God  (tW  (W). 

The  value  of  the  book,  in  elucidating  contemporary 
and  subsequent  religious  thought,  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  fresh  evidence  it 
contributes  on  the  follow  ing  beliefs  : — 

I.  The  millennium. —  This  Jewish  conception  is  first 
found  In  32>-8Sa.  Front  this  its  origin  is  clear.  The 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  first  week  of  creation  came  in 
lire-Christian  times  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  history 
of  the  past,  but  also  as  a  sketch  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  Thus,  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  its 
history  was  to  last  6000  years  ;  for  1000  years  with  Ood 
are  as  one  day  I  Ps.  90  4  ;  Jub.  4  30  ;  a  Pet.  33) ;  and  as 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  so  at  the  close  of  6000 
years  there  should  be  a  rest  of  1000  years — i.t.,  th« 
millennium. 

3.  The  seven  heaitms. — The  detailed  account  of  the 
seven  heavens  in  this  book  has  served  to  explain 
difficulties  in  the  NT  conceptions  of  the  heavens,  and 
has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  that  the 
sevenfold  division  of  the  heavens  was  believed  by  Paul, 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and  probably  hy  the  author 
of  Revelation.  On  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  see  also 
ESCIIATOI.OGV,  §  75. 
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IV.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah.— This  apocryph 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  only  in  the  Fthiopic 
version.  It  is  a  composite  work,  as  we 
shall  sec  ;  and  two,  if  not  three,  of 
its  constituents  existed  independently 
before  their  incorporation  in  the  present  work.  Of 
these  the  oldest  is  undoubtedly  2i3ia  and  5i#-u, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah 
(cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  i.  end).  From  this  section,  which  is  of 
Jewish  authorship,  seem  to  have  been  derived  such  state- 
ments as  :  •  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were  tempted. 
.  .  .  they  went  about  in  sheepskins  .  .  .  being  des- 
titute .  .  .  wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains '  I  Heb. 
1137/-;  cp  2to-i»  5i  *). 

The  next  probable  reference  it  in  Justin  Martyr  (e.  Trypk, 
120),  where  he  says  :  1  ye  sawed  (lsaiali)  in  twain  with  a  wooden 
law.'  So  we  find  it  in  St.  In  Tertul.  (Dt  fat  cntia,  14)  the 
reference  is  unmistakable,  while  in  Origen  the  book  or  its 
matter  is  discussed  :  it  is  there  called  atiii^  Ilawtov,  or 
limply  iwimfm+or  (A>.  ad  Africanum,  9 ;  Ad  Mail.  IS  17 
331  37  ;  In  Jtsaiam  komtt.  1  5).  The  lint  reference  to  the 
second  part  (rJ-11)  is  in  Epiph.  (f/arr.  40  and  fi7  3).  where  we 
are  told  that  certain  heretics  made  uie  of  this  work,  which  be 
calls  t6  aralancbr  H<r<uov,  to  support  their  opinions.  Jerome 
•peaks  of  an  Atcrniio  isaiir,  and  in  the  list  of  the  Canon 
edited  by  Montfaucon  and  other,  it  i»  called  H«r<uov  op«<r.t 

The  various  constituents  of  the  book  were  written 
originally    in    Greek.      Thus,    in   4  19  at  6  8    6  is 

aa  t  followed   where  it  differs  from  the 

43.  Language.  Hcbrcw    Qf  thc  (}n^  thc 

part  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  MS  found  in  the  National 
Library  in  I*aris,  and  edited  by  Gebhardt  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift  ( 1878  >— though  it  is  not  the  original  work, 
but  a  free  recast  and  rearrangement  of  it  (sec  below). 

Translations  from  the  Greek  were  made  into  Latin, 
Kthiopic,  and  Slavonic.    Of  thc  Latin  version,  8-11 

44.  Version*  were  cxlant  in  tn*  s'*'«™th  century 

and  wore  printed  at  Votlea  in  1522. 
but  had  long  been  lost  to  view  when  Gieseler  re-edited 
them  in  1832.  Two  other  fragments.  2 14-813  and 
"1-10.  were  discovered  and  published  in  1828  by  Mai. 
though  that  editor  was  not  aware  that  they  belonged 
to  this  apocryph.  Happily,  as  remarked  above,  the 
entire  work  has  been  preserved  in  Ethinftc,  and  on  the 
whole  faithfully,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  fragments. 

The  source*  of  its  corruptions  are  often  immediately  recognis- 
able by  relransUtion  into  Greek.  Thus  in  1*  3  5  the  Kthiopic  =1 
'qui  *e  ail  tc  advertit,'  the  Latin- 1  pnecipiens. '  Thc  original 
01  both  is  iwirpintr,  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  ;  but  the  Ethiupic 
translai,.r  has  followed  an  inappropriate  meaning.  That  followed 
by  thc  Latin  translator  is  admissible :  but  the  context  requires 
the  ordinary  sense  of  cwiTa€«.s-  =  '  permitting." 

Thc  F.thiopic  version  was  first  edited  by  Laurence  in 
1819  from  one  MS,  and  afterwards  in  1877  by  Dillmann 
from  three  MSS.  To  the  latter  edition  are  appended 
the  Latin  fragments.  Next  year,  as  we  have  already 
noticed.  Gebhardt  edited  thc  Greek  text.  Although 
a  free  recast  of  our  apocryph.  it  is  very  valuable  for 
critical  purposes,  and  in  many  respects  confirms  the 
critical  acumen  of  Dillmann.  Still  there  is  need  of 
a  work  which  will  give  a  text  emended  and  Corrected 
with  the  help  of  this  Greek  MS  as  well  as  of  thc 
Slavonic  version  and  will  deal  more  exhaustively  with  thc 
different  elements  from  which  the  apocryph  is  c<:m]*>sed. 
This  need  Charles  has  tried  to  meet  in  his  forthcoming 
work.  The  Autnston  ./  Isaiah. 

Ewald  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  composite 
Structure  of  this  book,  finding  in  it  thc  works'  of  three 
distinct  authors.  Subsequent  criticisms, 
however,  have  only  in  part  confirmed 
his  analysis,  and  the  best  work  as  yet 
in  this  direction  is  that  of  Dillmann.  Dillmann's 
hypothesis  is  as  follows  : — There  were  originally  two 
independent  works  :  one,  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  (2t-3ta  53-14),  of  Jewish  origin;  thc  other, 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  (0-11  t  33-40).  of  Christian  author- 
ship. These  two  works  were  next  combined  into  one 
volume  by  a  Christian,  who  supplied  them  with  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue  { 1 1  /  4^-13  1 1  42/ ).  Finally, 


when  the  book  had  assumed  this  shape,  another  editor 
inserted  1  34a  8 13-5 1  15 /.  ll>-»4i  This  will  do  as  a 
provisional  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  final ;  and  Gebhardt, 
Schiirer,  and  Dcane  arc  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is 
borne  out  by  external  testimony,  averring  that  in  the 
Greek  work  there  is  no  trace  of  thc  sections  813-8 
11  13-33.  By  a  minute  examination  of  the  Greek  certain 
phrases  which  imply  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
813  17  48  11  19  are  discoverable  (see  Charles.  t>p.  (it.). 
Thus  the  final  editing  was  completed  before  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  legend.  Further,  since  3 13 
is  found  in  one  of  thc  Lit  in  fragments  published  by 
Mai,  this  section  {i.e.,  8 «3-5t)  was  already  present 
before  the  Latin  version  was  made.  Too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  lla-n  is  represented 
in  the  Latin  version  by  only  a  few  lines ;  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  version  to  abridge  the  text  it  is 
rendering. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  thc 
book. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  bis  reign  Heiekiah  numrn.  n« 
Manauch  in  order  to  entrust  to  him  certain  writing*  touching 

the  future  (1  i-ej).    Isaiah  foretell*  to  Heie- 
46.  Contents,  kiali  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Manassch 

(1  7-13X  On  the  death  of  Heiekiah,  Manasseh 
abandons  the  service  of  God  for  that  of  Satan  ;  and  thus,  owing 
to  the  evils  perpetrated  in  Jerusalem,  Isaiah  and  otltcr  prophets 
withdraw  into  the  wilderness  (i).  I  hereupon  Kalkira,  a 
Samaritan,  accuses  Isaiah  and  ihe  prophets  of  prophesying 
evil  things  against  the  king  and  the  people.  As  Berial  has 
gained  possession  of  the  king's  heart,  the  king  sends  and  sci/cs 
Isaiah  (S  1-13).  There  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  narrative 

here  (the  conclusion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  follows  in 
63-14).  10  explain  the  reason  of  Berial's  anger— sir.,  Isaiah  s 
vision  and  the  revelation  in  which  he  laid  bare  the  future  rule 
and  destruction  of  Sammarl,  as  well  ax  the  coming  redemption 
by  Christ.  In  fact,  wc  have  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
summarised  briefly  from  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  Neronic 
persecution  and  the  last  judgment  (S 13-51).  In  this  short 
apocalypse  we  have  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition 
of  the  early  Church,  50-80  a.t>.  Church  organisation  is  Mill 
in  its  infancy  ;  live  rulers  are  called  presbyters  and  pastors ; 
bishops  arc  nowhere  mentioned.  There  are  disputes  about  the 
second  advent ;  prophecy  has  not  yet  disappeared  ;  the  vice  and 
greed  of  the  Christian  teacher*  are  unsparingly  dealt  with. 
The  writer  feels  that  the  end  is  at  hand.    On  5  2-14,  see  above. 

With  6  begins  the  vision  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  iferekiah  ;  he  discloses  it  to  the 
king  and  to  Josab  his  son.  In  this  vision  Isaiah  is  conducted 
by  an  angel  through  the  firmament  and  thc  six  lower  heavens, 
and  is  shown  the  chief  wonders  in  each  (7/1).  Next  he  is  raised 
to  thc  seventh  heaven,  where  he  sees  all  the  righteous  from 
Adam  downwards.  He  is  then  told  of  the  coming  advent  of 
the  Beloved  into  the  world,  and  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
Finally,  be  sees  the  Beloved  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
likewise  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  form,  and  'the  Great 
Glory  '—  i.e.,  God— worshipped  by  the  Beloved  and  the  Spirit 
{0).  In  10,  Isaiah  hears  God  commissioning  his  Son  to  descend 
into  thc  world,  and  thereupon  follows  an  account  of  this  descent. 
In  the  concluding  chapter  are  revealed  thc  birth  of  Irsus  and 
the  history  of  hi*  life  on  earth  down  to  his  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  and  ascensiun  through  the  seven  heavens  to  his 
■eat  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  proper  (2i-3ii  62-14),  which 
is  of  Jewish  authorship,  was  written  some  time  in  thc 

47  Data.  **rst  cen,llr>'  °^  our  era  •  ,ne  ^ 'slon 

probiblv  about  its  close ;  and  the  apocalyptic 
section  (8 1  <-6 1 )  cirtH  50-80  A.  D, 

Kot  additional  bibliography  on  this  book,  see  SchQrer.  Hut. 
i  t4S-'4°;  Charles,  Tkt  Atttmtim  0/ liaiah. 

V.  The  Hook  ok  ft  hilkks  — The  Hook  of  Jubilees, 
which  is  really  a  haggadic  commentary  on  Genesis,  is 
4a  Brink  of  :ls  being  the  chief  monument 

J  hi  I    11  •    (Pf'Ctically  the  sole  monument)  of  legal 

,  .  .  '  istic  Pharisaism  lielonging  to  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
Just  as  we  have  thc  other  side  of  Pharisaism,  its 
apocalyptic  and  mystical  side,  represented  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  so  here  we  have  its  natural  complement  in 
the  hard  and  inexorable  legalism  to  whose  yoke,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  creation  was  subject  from  the  beginning 
and  must  lie  subject  for  evermore. 

Jubilees  is  not  only  indispensahle  to  students  of  thc 
NT  and  of  the  history  of  the  Pharisaic  movement  :  it 
is  likewise  of  first-class  importance  as  a  witness  to  the 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  respect  it 
comes  next  in  worth  to  C$  and  the  Samaritan  text,  and 
presents  us  with  much  earlier  readings  than  are  to  he 
found  in  the  Syr.  or  Lai.  versions,  or  in  Targ.  Onk. 
In  the  matter  of  determining  the  respective  values  of 
the  Samaritan,  <P.  and  Massoretic  chronologies  its 
evidence  will  be  practically  of  decisive  weight. 

This  book  has  been  variously  named  at  different 
stages  of  its  career.     Its  original  name  seems  to  have 
AO  N        ^ccn    'Jubilees,'  and   not  the  "Hook  of 
48.  nuns.  juj,j|ws  •     So  we  tind  it  in  the  Syriac 
fragment,  and  likewise  in  F.piphanius,  where  it  is  desig- 
nated rd  ' lu>()r)\aia  or  oi  'I  Ww 

It  is  also  called  i  A»irrij  iVwe-ie  in  Epiphanius,  Syncellus, 
and  others-  a  title  pointing  hack  to  irpu  n'F*n3*  This  name 
was  given  to  it  not  because  of  it*  smaller  bulk— for  it  is  greater 
than  that  ofthc  canonical  Genesis— but  on  the  ground  of  its  inferior 
authority.  Other  variations  of  this  title  are  Minpoytvt er«t  and 
t*  Aorra  !'••«>••>« .  In  the  Abyssinian  Church  it  is  named 

the  '  Book  of  the  Division,'  from  the  first  words  of  the  inscription 
at  the  beginning  ;  and  we  find  still  other  designations.  Thus, 
in  the  decree  of  Gelasius,  according  to  Ronsch's  emendation, 
sve  find  '  l.iber  dc  filiabu*  Ada:,  hoc  est  I.eptogenesis.'  Thin 
name,  as  Ceriani  observed,  was  given  to  the  book  because  it 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  Patriarchs'  wives  and  assigns 
them  a  prominent  role  in  the  course  of  events— a  view  that  U 
confirmed  by  the  Syriac  fragment.  Again,  it  seems  to  be 
identified  by  Syncellus  with  "the  so-called  Life  of  Adam'— 
&  ArytSft«»4><  £«4K  'A&csti  ; — f«jc  he  cites  a*  from  that  book  three 
passages  that  occur  in  Jubilees.  This  Lift  ef  A,Um  may  have 
been  identical  with  a  part  of  Jubilees,  or  a  later  enlargement  of 
a  nortion  of  it.  Jubilees  is  once  described  as  the  'Testament 
of  Mow,'  and  once  a*  the  *  Apocalypse  of  Moses,'  but  only  by 
very  late  writers. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  Jubilees  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  wns  produced,  it  was  naturally  written 

50  Language.      2?  tongwgfi  of  IWcstine. 

c.—-o     Qf  tms  we  navc  jn^.,  testimony  in  Jcr. 

Ep.  78,  ad  Fabiolam,  mansione  18,  where  he  discusses 
a  Hebrew  word  for  which  he  could  cite  no  authority 
save  that  of  this  Ijook.  The  entire  cast  and  the  idiom 
of  the  liook  confirm  the  statement  of  Jerome. 

We  have  further  testimony  to  the  same  effect  in  the  title  of 
the  Svriac  fragment,  in  which  the  present  book  is  designated 
'The  Hebrew  Book  called  Jubilees.'  It  is,  further,  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  textual  corruptions  unless  we  deal  with  them  on 
this  presupposition.  In  the  can  of  many  of  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  retranslate  them  into  Hebrew  in  order  to  discover 
the  original  misconception  or  misreading  of  the  Greek  translator. 
Some  interesting  transliterations  of  Hebrew  words,  moreover, 
still  survive  in  the  text. 

Finally,  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  hasie  come  down 
to  us  embedded  in  the  Midrashim.  In  these  at  limes  an  entire 
sentence  survives,  preserving  not  only  the  words,  but  even 
their  original  order,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  evidence  of  the 
versions. 

There  were  probably  four  versions  of  Jubilees — 
Greek,  Syriac,  Kthiopic,  and  Latin.  The  first  two  were 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew.  Of 
the  Grttk  only  some  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us  in  F.piphanius  and  through  such 
annalists  as  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus.  Of  the  Svriac 
only  a  small  fragment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Patriarchs'  wives  and  a  few  other  facts,  survives. 

The  Kthiopic  Mid  the  I^ttin  versions  were  made  from 
the  Greek  version,  not  from  the  original  text.  The 

62.  Ethiopic.  *™  wrviv«  a,m««  in  its  ™tircty. 

r  and  from  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
the  liest  attainable  text  with  all  existing  materials  we 
find  that  il  is  most  accurate  and  trustworthy.  It  is, 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  servilely  literal. 

It  has,  of  course,  suffered  from  the  corruptions  naturally 
incidental  to  transmissiuti  through  MSS  ;  but  it  is  singularly  free 
from  the  glosses  and  corrections  uf  unscrupulous  scrilies,  though 
the  temptation  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  Kthiopic  ver- 
sion of  Genesis  must  have  been  great.  Only  in  about  a  doien 
instances  did  the  temptation  prove  too  great,  with  the  result 
that  changes  were  introduced  into  the  text  in  subservience  to 
that  version. 

Of  the  Latin  version  (made,  as  we  have  seen,  from 

S3  Latin  the  Gre<"k>  more  tB*n  a  fourth  has  been 

preserved. 

First  published  in  1S61  by  Ceriani  (.t/e*.  Mem  tt  prt>/. 
tOtn.  I,  fasc.  I,  pp.  is-'u).  was  rie*t  edited  with  great 
learning  by  Rons.  I,  in  i87«(/>a<  /Im  h  dcr  f»K  unl.  Pcifiie. 
d,  rtvtdirttn  Ttxttt  d<r  .  .  .  Ut.  hragmtntt).  Rr.'nsch 
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emended  the  text  in  many  passages ;  but  as  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  had  been  corrected  in  conformity  l»  :h  with  4>  and 
with  the  Vg..  and  as,  further,  he  had  only  a  late  representative 
of  the  Kthiopic  version  before  him,  his  work  is  defective  and 
far  from  final.  A  critically  revised  text  of  these  fragments  is 
given  in  Charles's  edition  of  the  Kthiopic  text. 

The  Ethiopic  MSS,  of  which  there  are  four,  belong  respect- 
cly  to  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (A),  the  Hritisli  Museum 
_  _  (B),  the  University  Library  in  Tubingen  (C), 

64.  Text  Of  and  to  M.  d'Abbadie  II  is  by  far  the 

Jubilees.  moit  valuable  ;  next  in  value  comes  A  ;  C  and 
1)  are  late  and  very  corrupt.  In  addition  to 
these  MSS,  however,  there  is  a  vast  wealth  of  materials  for 
the  criticism  and  reconstruction  of  the  tent  in  the  Mas.  and 
Sam.  Texts,  and  in  the  Gr.,  Syr.,  Aram.,  and  I.at.  versions  of 
Genesis;  in  the  fragments  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin 
versions  of  Jubilees  mentioned  above  ;  and  in  abundant  other 
documents  of  a  less  directly  serviceable  nature.  (a)  1 At 

KtAiefic  Text  has  been  edited  twice— first  by  Di.  in  1859  frum 
two  MSS  (C,  D),  and  next,  by  the  present  writer  from  A,  II,  C, 
D.1  Though  Di.  made  no  use  of  the  critical  materials  just 
enumerated  in  the  formation  of  his  text,  and  it  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  no  sense  a  critical  edition,  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
scholars  at  the  lime.  (b)  Three  t rant lativns  have  ap- 

peared: the  first  by  Di.  in  1850  from  one  MS  (i.e.,  C);  the 
second  by  Schodde  {MM.  Sacra,  1885)  from  Di.'s  edition  of 
the  text ;  and  the  third  by  the  present  writer  (JQK,  1894, 
1805)  from  the  text  published  in  169$  referred  to  above. 

Jubilees  cannot  have  Iseen  written  later  than  70  A.D. ; 
for  the  lemple  is  throughout  supposed  to  be  standing. 
n  .  As  the  book  repeatedly  uses  Knoch  (1-3G 
72-104),  it  cannot  have  l>ecn  written  much 
before  60  B.C.  Though  there  is  some  evidence 
would  place  it  nearer  the  earlier  than  the  later 
we  shall  leave  the  date  undefined  for  the  present. 

The  author  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  and 
a  Pharisee. 

Frankel's  view  (.»/t7lf  '/,  1856,  pp.  311-316,  360.400) that  it  was 
written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  belonging  to  Egypt  is  rendered  un- 
tenable by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew.  Nor 
can  the  writer  have  been  a  Samaritan,  as  Beer  supposes  (Dot  But  A 
dtrjMh  ,  185$;  XocA  fin  Wort  tb.  d.  HmcA  <Ur  J*b.,  1857);  for, 
whereas  the  text  agrees  in  turn  with  MT,  t>,  Syr.  Vg.,  with 
Onkelus,  and  even  with  the  Ar.  against  all  the  rest,  it  never,  strange 
to  say,  agrees  thus  with  the  Samaritan,  litis  evidence  is  con- 
clusive in  itself;  but  we  might  further  observe  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  four  places  most  favoured  of  God  in  all  the  earth,  the 
author  enumerates  Eden,  Sinai,  Zion,  and  the  mountain  in  the 
East,  but  not  Gcruun.  Again,  that  he  is  not  a  Sadducee  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  angels  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Nor.  finally,  was  he  an  Essene  ;  for,  though  sonic 
characteristics  (a  highly-developed  angelology,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  without  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  number 
seven)  would  seem  to  argue  an  Essene  origin,  such  an  origin 
is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  enforcement  of  animal  sacrifice 
and  the  absolute  silence  as  to  the  washings  and  purifications 
that  were  of  such  importance  among  the  Kssciies.  Thus,  though 
in  some  legal  questions  of  less  moment  (lleer,  Pas  P-.tk  der 
y»A.)the  author's  views  are  at  variance  with  traditional  Pharisa- 
ism, in  all  essentials  he  is  emphatically  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees. 

That  Palestine  was  the  home  of  the  author  is  deducible 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  A  Hellenistic  Jew  would  not  have  written  in 
Hebrew.  Again  (not  to  press  other  details),  the  duty 
of  absolute  serration  from  the  heathen,  which  is  re- 
peatedly enforced,  would  have  been  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment for  any  Jew  outside  Palestine. 

There  are  several  lacuiue  in  the  book  ;  but  as  far  as 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  these  seem  to 
be  slight.    It  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  free  from  interpolations. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  however,  presents  itself  in  chap.  T. 
Verses  1039  seem  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Book  or  Apocalypse  of 
Noah,  beginning  in  an  indirect  form  with  v.  10  and  chancing 
into  the  direct  with  t>.  36,  whence  to  the  end  Noah  admunishes 
his  sons  in  the  first  person.  l~hesc  verses  are  similar  to  the 
Noachic  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  above,  f  34). 

The  contents  of  Jubilees  may  lie  briefly  described  as 
a  haggadic  commentary  on  the  biblical  text,  from  the 
US  C  r  t  creation  of  the  world  to  the  institution 
of  the  Passover,  in  the  spirit,  and  from 
the  point  of  view ,  of  later  J udaism.  Its 
aim  is  to  prove  the  cvcrkisting  validity  of  the  law.  The 
work  assumes  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Moses,  made  on 
Ml.  Sinai  by  the  'angel  of  the  presence'  in  the  first  year 

1  TAt  F.th.  ftrt .o/tht  Htb.  Btckef  Jubitnt,  ed.  from  four 
MSS.    R.  II.  Charles,  M.A.,  ,805.    Clar.  Press,  Oxford. 
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of  the  Exodus.  The  author  thereby  seeks  to  secure  a 
divine  sanction  for  the  additions  he  makes  to  the  biblical 
narrative.  Among  these  the  most  important  novelty 
is  his  chronological  system. 

In  this  system  the  basis  of  reckoning  U  the  jubilee  period  of 
forty -nine  years.  This  jubilee  period  U  subdivided  iniu  seven 
year-weeks  of  seven  years  each.  Hence,  in  urdcr  to  date  any 
event  exactly,  the  author  determines  it  as  occurring  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year  in  a  certain  year,  week 
of  a  certain  jubilee  period.  Fifty  of  these  jubilee  periods  arc 
assumed  as  the  mtcrs-al  between  the  creation  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  Hi*  year  strangely  consists  of 
lifty-twowecks(»>.,  364  days),  and.  inoppositioniothe  Pharisaism 
of  I '  i"  time  He  clsiiTu  cii  it  tHc  ycir  siiould  be  rcyvil-ttcd  ihc 
mosements  of  the  sun  without  reference  to  those  of  the  moon. 
The  dates  assisted  to  the  various  events,  though  presenting 
many  difficulties,  favour  in  the  main  the  Samaritan  chronology. 

Another  object  of  the  author  is  to  carry  the  Jewish 
cultus  back  into  the  patriarchal  or  even  pre- Adamite 
period. 

Thus  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  angels  observed  the 
rite  of  circumcision  ;  while,  as  regards  the  great  annual  festivals, 
the  Fca*t  of  Week,  was  observed!*  Noah  and  Abram.  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacle*  wa*  fir*t  celebrated  by  Abram  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  established 
by  Jacob  in  memory  of  the  los*  of  Joseph  Again,  the  law 
regarding  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev.  12)  is 
:  fact  that  Adam  wa*  created  in  the  hr»l  week  and 


I  to  the  ! 

Kve  in  the  second  ;  to  this  is  due  the  command  '  Seven  days  for 
a  man-child  and  two  weeks  for  a  maid-child. 

Certain  variations  from  the  prescribed  ritual  arc  observable  in 
relation  to  the  festival*.  Thus  the  injunction  of  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  the  exclusion  of  the  uncircumciscd  from 
the  Passover  are  omitted  ;  while  in  tin:  case  of  the  Feast  of 
Talicrnacles  there  is  no  reference  to  the  custom  of  drawing  water 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  pouring  it  out  upon  the  altar. 
Though  in  the  list  instance  the  author  agrees  with  the  Sodducees, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  wa*  a  Pharisaic  innovation 
and  that  the  Sailducees  had  the  law  on  their  side. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  in- 
creased rigour  of  many  of  the  Levitical  ordinances. 

Thus,  the  man  who  eats  blood  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  father  who  gives  bis  daughter,  or  the  brother  who  gives  his 
sister,  in  marriage  to  a  heathen,  is  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  the 
woman  to  be  burned.  Death  t»  to  be  the  universal  penalty 
for  breaking  the  Sabhath  ;  and  the  Sabbath  i*  broken  bylwying 
or  selling,  by  lighting  a  fire,  by  drawing  water,  by  talking  of  an 
intended  journey,  or  by  lying  with  one  s  wife. 

Another  no  less  interesting  characteristic  is  the  care 
either  to  leave  unrecorded  or  to  palliate  the  faults  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  well  as  to  multiply  their  virtues. 

Thus,  from  the  first  they  were  scrupulous  observers  of  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  law  before  its  authoritative  promulgation  on 
Sinai.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  Abeam' »  deceit  at  the  Court 
of  Pharaoh;  Jacob's  answer  to  Isaac*  question  'Art  thou  my 
very  son  Ksau  * '  is  cleared  from  verbal  falsehood  by  representing 
him  as  answering  '  I  am  thy  son.  This  quibble  is  found  likewise 
in  the  Talmud,  and  may  therefore  have  been  a  stock  interpretation 
of  Jewish  exe^tsi*.  Again,  whereas  in  (Genesis  l>evi  is  cursed 
fur  his  share  in  the  destruction  of  Shechem,  in  Jubilees  he  is 
highly  honoured  for  the  same  action  and  his  posterity  elected  to 
an  everlasting  priesthood.  We  find  the  same  view  taken  by 
Pbilo  (Dt  Ehrittatt,  iy). 

Akin  to  the  aim  just  described  is  the  attempt  to 
justify  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later  age  the  severities 
practised  by  Israel  in  their  conquest  of  Canaan. 

It  is  a  Jewish  prototype  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.  Thus 
it  is  represented  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  angel,  Noah  divided 
the  earth  by  lot  amongst  his  three  sons,  and  bound  them  and 
their  successors  by  the  mo»t  sacred  oaths  to  observe  the  arrange- 
ment. Destruction  was  invoked  on  the  head  of  him  who  trans- 
gres*ed  it.  According  to  th 
inheritance  ;  and  thus  our  autt 
his  descendants  by  b 

As  has  already  heen  pointed  out.  though  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  taught,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 
In  the  restored  theocracy  that  is  foreshadowed  there  may 
be  a  Messiah.     See,  further,  liscilATolXKiY,  §  72. 

For  the  literature  of  this  book  see  Rnnwh,  Pat  Bttik  Her  Jub. 
1   j    Schurer  in  /<v. ;  Charles  7"Ar  llwk  ef  Jni'tUti. 

VI.  The  Assumption  ok  Moses. — Of  this  book, 
which  from  the  twelfth  century  was  regarded  as.  lost,  a 
large  fragment  w;vs   rediscovered  by 
Ceriani  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  in 
Milan  and  publisheil  by  him  in  1861 
(Man.  torn.  i.  fasc.  i.  pp.  55-64).  This 
nt  was  part  of  an  old  Lilin  version,  and  is 
a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century — the  same 
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MS  that  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Jubilees  — 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbin. 

Before  this  discovery,  however,  we  were,  from  various 
sources,  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

Thus,  the  account  of  the  strife  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  was  drawn,  as  we  know 
(Ongen,  Of  /'rineif.&i  1),  from  the  apocryphal  book  entitled 
die  A  *i  tnui>  Mats — r.r.,ar«A*>-  -  v  Many  other  writers 

testify  to  the  existence  of  this  apocryph.  ltesides  the  reference 
already  noticed  in  Origcn.  there  are  other  references  or 
citations  in  Clem-  Alex.  (  V/n>w.  1  23  151  tt  15  ijj)  ;  in  Origen 
(/k  Jesuan  h«mil.%\\  Didymus  Alex.  (In  rf.  JkJ  enun,tt. 
in  t*allandi,  Hiblictk.  J'atr.  0307),  in  F.vodius,  Apollinaris,  the 
Stichonvetries,  and  in  the  Act*  Symtli  Nietmr, '.'  18.  This  last 
reference  must  be  given  in  full  as  the  passage  quoted  is  found  in 
Ceriani  s  fragment,  —  M«AAwr<.  wjx^res  Muvtriw  rov^iov, 
«0<  yeypaerat  tv  0t£A.y  'AraAaj^ewc  Mmpffl'wtt  epocnKoArirapicvoc 
'IipTOv*  vojr  Navij  eai  £t*AryOfArro<  wfMK  «vt<o-  49V  '  «a«  epmrba- 
ffarti  fit  6  #fbe  vpe-  eora^oAns  eMTfiesi  1 7ra<  pc  rqc  eia^e^v  avrov 
suairnw.  The  words  quoted  are  thus  rendered  in  the  I  .,un 
fragment  (1  14):  ltaque  excogitavit  ct  invenit  me,  qui  ah  initio 
orbis  te rra.ru m  prxparatus  sum,  ut  sim  arbiter  tettamenti  illius. 
The  rest  of  the  quotations  are  m  the  main  from  the  part  of  this 
book  which  is  lost. 

Of  the  derivation  of  our  Latin  text  from  the  Greek 
there  can  be  no  question.  Thus  Greek  words  are  trans- 
literated ;  as  chedrio  from  KtSp6u  1  17. 
if  rem  us  trom<'prjuot3  11.  dibit "jfrom  (Atdit 
87.  and  acrobistta  from  i*.(>oXiiiria  Si. 
Again,  we  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to 
adopt  not  the  I^-ttin  text  but  the  (ireck  it  presupposes, 
which  hits  been  misrendered  by  the  translator.  'Ihus 
' ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,'  which  means  'from 
the  east  to  the  west,'  is  derived  from  d-p'  qXtet-  dvar<  \- 
Xorrot  M'Xf"  octroi;  which  means  also  '  from  sunrise 
to  sunset' — the  meaning  required  by  our  context.  1  or 
similar  instances  see  11  n  iS.  Finally,  retranslation  into 
Greek  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  case  of  some  cor- 
ruptions in  the  I -it  in  the  error  arose  through  the  con- 
fusion of  different  though  similar  forms  of  words  :  cp 
2  7  3  4  5  6  1 1 16.  1  n  4  1  we  have  the  Greek  article  rendered 
by  Hie. 

The  derivation  of  our  text  from  a  Semitic  original  was 
Stoutly  denied  by  Yolkm.tr,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others. 
_  .         This  position,  however,  can  no  longer  be 
"  ,  6  r*     |k  i severed  in.    A  Semitic  original  must 
g  now  be  conceded.     It  remains  a  matter 

of  debate  whether  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  an  Aramaic  or  of  a  Hebrew  source.  Rosenthal 
decides  for  the  latter  ;  Schmidt  -  Merx,  Colani.  and 
Carnere  for  the  former.  Notwithstanding  all  that  lias 
been  advanced  by  these  three  scholars,  however,  in 
support  of  their  contention,  the  evidence  points  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Rosenthal  restores  three  or  four  passages  Iry  means  of  retrans- 
lation into  Hebrew.  In  Charle»'»  Aimmftwn  of  M out  (1807) 
the  necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis  is  shown  alike  in  the  Hebrew 
character  of  the  l-atin  version  and  in  the  possibility  of  removing 
most  of  its  corruptions  by  mean*  of  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  636  we  must  killow  the  Hebrew  presupposed  by  the 
Latin  ;  next,  in  rt  4  there  i*  a  play  upon  word*  possible  only  in  the 
Hebrew  j  again,  there  are  Hebrew  phrases  and  constructions 
repr.sliiced  in  I  i»  2a  7831161  10*.  Finally,  it  is  only  through 
retran'.lation  into  Hebrew  that  we  can  understand  the  text  or 
get  rid  of  its  corruptions  in  4  9  5  5  IO9  10  16  12  7. 

Schurer  h.ts  already  pointed  out  ( /Vii/.  88j)  that  the 
Latin  version  we  possess  is  in  reality  a  •Testament  of 
Moses,'  although  quoted  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Nicira  as  the  'ArdXrj^it 
Mwt'trcut.  and  has  conjectured  that 
were  the  titles  of  two  separate 
divisions  of  one  and  the  same  work,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  whereas  the  quotations  in  the  Fathers 
almost  all  belong  to  the  second.'  Tile  |"< -sent  writer  s 
Studies  tend  in  some  degree  to  support  tin*  conjecture. 

10 14)  Moses  speaks  of  his 
ime  fact  undoubtedly  »a* 
.  interpolated  by  Ihe  editor  who  joined 
the  '  Te-stament '  and  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses '  into  one  book. 
Thus  in  lOti  the  text  is:  'crunt  enim  a  moitr  receptione  — 
m(ea)  usque  ad  adventum  Illius  tempora  CCI..'  St:limkdt-Merx 
omit  'morte,'  and  Hilgenfeld  omits  'receptione.'  these  critics 
to  see  that  'receptione'  was  introduced  by  the  final 
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Thus  in  the  l-atin  version (1  15  and 
death  as  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  *a 
staled  in  10  i»  before  it  was  interpolates 
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editor  into  the  text  of  the  '  Tcxtament 1  which  recounted  nothing 
of  Mow*'  Assumption,  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  main  subject  of  the  added  work,   tSe   '^umpuoo  of 

Most*. 

Schurer  apparently  assumes  that  both  the  '  Testament ' 
and  the  '  Assumption '  wtre  from  one  and  the  same 
author  ;  but  the  facts  stilted  above  arc  against  this  sup- 
position.  The  Latin  fragment  is  the  Am0i  •  \  MwtWuri 
mentioned  in  the  Stichomelry  of  Nicephorus.  It  is 
there  said  to  consist  of  1 100  lines.  Of  these  about  half 
have  survived.  Some  writers  have  sought  to  identify 
this  '  Testament '  with  the  Hook  of  Jubilees.  This  is 
imjxwsible.  Since  4300  lines  arc  assigned  to  Genesis 
in  Nicephorus'  Slichometry,  this  'Testament  of  Moses' 
would  have  above  5000  or  6000  if  it  were  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  for  the  latter  is  much  longer  than 
Genesis. 

Alxrnt  one-half  of  the  original  Testament  has  been 

preserved  bv  our  Latin  Version.'    It  is  possible  that  the 

„  lj>mt  latter  half  dealt  with  certain  revelations  alwut 

l„JiT  "nation  made  bv  Moses,  and  tliat  it  closed 
portion.  wilh  his  disappcarance  in  a  cloud  w  hi3 

death  was  hid  from  human  sight 

We  make  this  conjecture  on  the  ground  of  the  following 
statement  in  an  old  Catena  un  the  Pentateuch  (Fabric  Cm/. 
J'tfu,i.  I'.T.  ii.  \i\-\n\.  *  Kstquidem  in  apocrypho  my*tico<|ue 
codiee  legere,  ubi  Jr  crtalit  rrlmt  HttftMfcl  OfiHtr,  nufvm 
iuciJam.  quo  tempore  mnrtuas  est  Mimv,  locum  seputchri  com- 
plcaam  oculos  circumslantium  perstrinxisse  it. t,  ut  1  nil..-  Deque 
tnorientero  legislatorem  n«*me  lor-itm  videre  potuerit,  ubi  cadaver 
condcretur.'    On  the  'bright  cloud'  tee  also  Jov  Am.  iv. 

On  the  question  of  the  dale  of  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  the  opinions  of  critics  oscillate  between  the 
Dat^  death  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  death  of 
Bar-Cochho.  'ITie  later  date  is  impossible. 
F.wald,  Wieseler,  Drummond,  Dillmann.  and  Schilrcr 
assign  it  to  the  first  decade  after  Herod's  death ; 
Hilgenfeld  assigns  it  to  44-45  A  n,  ;  Merx  to  54-64 
A. I).,  anil  so  also  Friusche ;  Ualdem|>erger  to  50-70 
A.t).  On  various  grounds  all  these  determinations  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  real  date  appears  to  lie  between 
4  DC.  and  30  A.t).  It  cannot  lie  later  than  30  A.D. 
Towards  the  close  of  chap.  6  it  is  stated  thai  the  sons  of 
Herod  should  reign  for  a  shorter  period  {bmiora  lemfr>ra) 
than  their  father  -a  statement  that  could  have  been 
made  only  while  they  were  still  living,  since  it  is  true  of 
Archelaus  alone  ;  for  Antipas  reigned  forty-three  years, 
I'hilip  thirty-seven,  and  Herod  himself  only  thirty-four. 
The  book  must,  therefcM-e.  have  been  written  at  the 
latest  less  than  thirty -four  years  after  Herod's  death 
(4  H. C. ) — i.e. ,  earlier,  at  all  events,  than  30  A.D.  The 
limits  may,  however,  bedenned  more  closely  ;  for  the  pre- 
diction that  1  Icrod  s  sons  should  rule  for  shorter  periods 
than  their  father,  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  general 
expectation  that  the  sons  of  such  a  wicked  king  could 
not  long  preserve  their  authority,  but  still  more  to  the 
actual  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  6  A.D. — an  event  that 
would  naturally  be  construed  by  our  author  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment  and  suggest  to  him  the 
prediction  that  appears  in  the  text  as  to  the  impending 
fate  of  I'hilip  and  Antipas.  Hence  the  earliest  limit  of 
composition  is  7  a.d. 

As  for  the  author,  he  was  not  a  Sadducee ;  for 
according  to  chap.  10  he  looks  forward  to  the  establish- 
as  a  ■  I  -  of       Messianic  kingdom  bv  God  in 

and  Schurer,  to  regard  him  as  a  Zealot  ;  for  j  i  >  there 
is  not  a  single  incentive  held  forth  to  encourage  men 
to  take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  theocracy ;  (2)  the 
actual  advent  of  the  kingdom  is  brought  about, 
not  by  any  action  of  the  righteous  in  Israel,  but 

1  It  is  to  he  remarked  that  we  have  in  thii  I  Attn  Fragment  a 
clear  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  lent.  The  perception  of  this 
fact  removes  some  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretation. In  order  to  recover  the  original  order,  we  have 
to  restore  S  /  to  their  original  position,  before  0.  For  the 
grounds  of  this  restoration  of  the  text,  see  the  present  writer  * 
edition  of  the  book. 
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by  the  archangel  Michael  (10 and  God  himself 
[103-7) ;  (3)  the  author's  ideal  of  duty  as  regards  pre- 
paration for  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  that  depicted  in 
9— i.e. .  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  and  non-resistance. 
The  faithful  Israelite  was  quietly  to  do  his  duty  and 
await  God's  will.  The  writer,  accordingly,  glorifies  the 
old  ideals  cherished  and  pursued  by  the  Hasid  and 
Early  Pharisaic  party,  which  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  had  begun  to  disown  in  favour  of  a 
more  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  See  §  81. 
God  would  in  his  own  good  time  intcrjxise  in  person 
(10)  ;  at  all  events,  he  would  avenge  the  death  of 
his  servants  \9^)■  Our  author  pours  the  most  scathing 
invective  on  his  religious  and  political  opponents,  the 
Sadducees,  whom  in  7  he  describes  in  terms  th.it 
frequently  recall  the  anti-Sadduccan  1'ss.  of  Solomon, 
(lnrough  some  inexplicable  misapprehension,  Schurer 
and  others  have  regarded  this  chapter  as  a  description 
of  the  Pharisees.  |  The  author,  therefore,  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  Pharisee  who  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
Zealot  exactly  in  those  respects  in  which  Pharisaism 
differed  from  Zcalotism.  His  book  was  designed  as  a 
protection  against  the  growing  secularisation  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  through  its  adoption  of  political  ideals 
and  popular  Messianic  beliefs.  To  guard  against  the 
possible  suggestion  of  an  Essene  author,  we  may  remark 
that  such  a  derivation  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the 
recognition  of  animal  sacrifices,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messianic  or  Theocratic 
kingdom,  and  by  the  strong  sense  of  national  life,  unity, 
and  triumph.  See  Charles's  The  Assumption  of  Moses. 
pp.  51-54  .  and  cp  KsCMATOLOGY.  §  73. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  Ass.  Moses 
li-y:  Introduction.  10-17  Jlwo  tells  Joshua  that  he  is 
aliout  to  die,  and  commits  o-nain  hooks  of  prophecies  to  his 

safe  keeping.  In  'If.  the  subsequent  history 
66.  Contents    of  Israel  down  to  the  captivity  is  briefly  hut 

clearly  outlined.  In  their  captivity  the 
tribes  remember  that  all  that  had  befallen  them  had  already  been 
foretold  by  Moses.  In  4,  owing  to  the  prayers  of  one  who  is 
over  thetn  (Daniel),  find  wdl  lake  pity  on  tbem  and  raise  up  a 
king  (Cyrus)  who  will  restore  some  fragments  of  their  tribes  to 
their  own  land.  These  will  mourn  because  of  their  inability 
to  sacrifice  to  the  i'md  of  their  fathers.  Judgment  (5  1)  will 
overtake  their  oppressors  (the  Sclcucicl  kin*-).  Yet  they  them- 
selves (the  Sadducee*  and  the  Hasids)  will  he  divided  as  to 
what  is  true,  and  the  altar  and  temple  will  be  defiled  by  men 
who  are  not  priest*  (as  Menelaus,  who  was  a  llrniamite),  hut 
slaves  born  of  staves  O  2-4)  (the  paganising  hi^h-piicsts  who 
were  nominees  of  trie  Stlrur  ida-),  and  many  of  them  (the  Sarl- 
duccan  priesthood  and  aristocracy),  moreover,  will  be  respecters 
of  persons  and  unjust,  and  their  countrv  will  be  filled  with 
unrighteousness  ('»*-<-).     Then  (81-5)  a  fresh  vengeance  w-ill 


alight  upon  tin 


l]i  the  king  of  kinj 


(Ai 


Us)  I 


igrit  upoi 

crucify  those  who  confess  to  their  circumcision,  and  force  them 
to  bear  on  their  shoulders  impure  idols,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  word.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (£>  1 .7),  whose  name 
is  Taxo  (i.e.,  KIcazar  ].-  Mac.  tligj;  for,  as  lturkill  has  dis. 
Covered,  Taxo  is  a  mistake  for  Tax  or  -  ra(u>t  m  p^-P  which  by 
gemetria  =  t;-sk).  will  say  to  his  seven  sons:  '  I,et  us  fa-t  three 
days,  and  OA  the  fourth  let  u»  go  Info  a  cave  which  is  in  the 
field  .in.l  die,  rather  than  transgress  the  commands  of  the  Ood 
of  our  fathers.'  In  1*1-7  we  arc  told  of  tfie  assumption  of  ro\al 
power  by  the  Maccabees,  and  of  Herod  as  their  successor  who 
Is  to  reign  for  thirty-four  years.  He  will  beget  suns,  who  will 
reign  as  his  successors,  hut  for  shorter  periods.  Then  follow* 
(fit/?)  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  a  king  of  the  west  (Varus). 
Soon  after.  Judata  l»ecomes  a  Roman  province.  The  author 
next  launches  out  into  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Sadducees, 
of  whose  injustice,  greed,  and  gluttony  we  have  all  account  in  T. 
Thereupon  (IOi-io)  the  limrs  are  fulfilled,  and  appears  to 
judge  the  enemies  of  Israel  (10)  Moses  is  then  repn-sented  as 
exhorting  Joshua  to  guard  th<se  words  and  this  book  (10  11). 
When  Joshua  deplores  his  inability  to  lead  Israel  (11).  Moses  bid* 
him  not  to  depreciate  hims*  If  and  not  to  despair  of  the  future  of 
his  people  (l  A    Here  the  fragment  ends, 

Ceriani,  Mem.   Satr.  vol.    L    fasc.    ■   (i84i);  Hi'genfeld, 
.»/<••  j '.«<   JuJtrorum    (i8"i)),   435-4r>8.  cp  Prii,  70-76.  and 
CUm.  Rem.  i?/o.'.a  (1876),  107-115;  \  olktnar, 
67.  BibliO-  M«sr/'r^*frir*mi//immr//*Jkr/{<  ^)  ;  Schmidt 
fiT&DhV     aIW-    Merx   (An'Arv  /.  re/*/.  F.rfrrt  hung  rfW 
6     *^''    AT*,    I.   ii.    111-15*,    18*3);    Fritoche,  I.thri 
Afvc.  IT  (1871),  700-750;  cp  Pro!.  3i-t«;  Drummond,  Tkt 
Jtmith MtsiiahU%7l),  74-84  :  Baldensperger.  P.it Sr.'hsthrntillt. 
tent  JftH  (1E85),  *3-Ji,  114-116;   iK-arie,  rstnJifigr.  (i3<j!), 
95-130;  Schurer,  Hid.  »73-83  :  Charles,  The  Ait.  of  Mot. 
(ih^7V     For  complete  bibliography,  see  the  two  works  last 
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VII.  The  Testaments  op  the  xii.  Patriarchs. — 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  book  by  name  is  in 
_  .  Origen  in  his  Horn,  in  Josuam,  156  (Ed. 
P  U  ■  its  Lo"lniatzscn  11  Mj)  =  '  i»  aliquo  quodam 
f.  '  '  libcllo  qui  appellatur  testamentum  duo- 
decim  patriarcharum ,  quamvis  non  habea- 
tur  in  canone.  talcm  tamcn  quendam  sensum  invtninius. 
quod  per  singu'.os  jicccantes  swguli  Satanic  intcihgi 
debcant '  (cp  Reulien  3).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
the  preceding  century  the  ideas  of  Fragment  17  in 
Sticrcn  s  edition  of  Irctueus  (1  830-837 )  are  derived 
from  this  book — ui*  6  XpcorAt  rpotrvwu>$if  nai 
iwtyviitaffrj  ko.1  tytvvvth)'  (t>  titf  yip  ry  'la*ri;£>  -rpotrv- 
rusirn'  4k  Si  to i-  A' 1  i  koi  rot"  Io:-5o  to  ncard  <rdp*a,  ut 
jia<Tt\tvi  Kal  Uptit  i-ffyfTfOtf  itd  M  tov  —vfuuiv  ir  Tip 
ray  irryvuxTtfri  .  .  .  01a  oV  rot/  Hoia/cie,  rou  ilai  \oi  , 
n't  wdrra  rdr  koohov  *'7>1»rX*'*'*  t'iofdffthjj.  This  con- 
junction of  Simeon  and  Levi  is  found  in  Sim.  7  ;  Lev. 
2S;  I'  ii'.  ;  Gad  8;  Jos  19;  liciti.  11,  Sim.-,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  demotislmb'c  that  the  Christian  elements 
in  the  Testaments  are  due  to  interpolation,  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  stage  of  criticism  to  determine 
the  relative  chronology  of  these  elements  and  the 
writings  of  Iren.eus. 

The  passage*  in  Tcrtullian  Adv.  Marc.  6i,  Scorfi&ct  13, 
which  critics  from  Gralw  onwards  have  regarded  as  based 
on  Urnj.  II,  are  due,  as  Schiirer  has  already  recognised,  simply 
to  the  patristic  interpretation  of  Gen.  41137.  This  elevrnth  chap, 
of  HeiiJ.,  which  contains  the  striking  account  of  Paul,  is  nut 
found  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  is  for  the  mint  part  wanting 
in  the  Greek  MS  R.  On  these  and  Ml  other  grounds  we  may 
I  it  at  one  of  the  latent  of  the  Christian  inlcrpola- 


There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  l>ook  in  the  con- 
temptuous words  of  Jerome,  Adv.  Vigilant,  d.  The 
Testaments  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Stichomctry  of 
Nicephorus,  in  the  Synopsis  Athanatii  as  well  as  in  the 
anonymous  list  of  books  edited  by  Montfaucon,  I'etra, 
and  others.  In  these  lists  the  book  is  simply  called 
IlaTpidpxai.  After  this  date  the  Testaments  are  lost  to 
knowledge  till  their  reappearance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
translated  them  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The  MS 
from  which  the  translation  was  made  is  the  tenth 
century  Cambridge  MS  of  this  book  (Sinker).  This 
Latin  version  was  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  European 


the  adjoining  books  in  these  lists  have  their  mil  titles 
given.  This  supposition  receives  further  support  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  Testaments  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  seven  of  the  Testaments  tl>e  contents  arc  simply 
described  as  the  Xo-yw  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  they 
spake  or  ordained  (\a\fo-,  tiwt'w.  or  itarifftoOat )  before 
they  died.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  five 
that  each  is  described  us  a  oiatfjjirn  which  the  patriarch 
spake,  enjoined,  or  ordained  (.\o\d>,  circiv,  irriXA<oQa.i, 
dWitfrtrcJai  j.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  original 
title  of  the  entire  book  was  '  'l*he  Twelve  Patriarchs.' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  of  the 
Testaments  three  elements  are  distinguishable.     It)  In 


The  work  consists,  as  its  present  title  indicates,  of 

the  dying  commands  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  their 

children.    Each  Testament  deals  with  a  fresh 
69.  Title.  and  special  Mc  u  ,hc  clhlca,  ufc  wj|h  somc 

virtue  or  vice  which  finds  apt  illustration  in  the  life  of 
the  particular  patriarch.  Thus,  according  to  the  titles 
in  Sinker's  text.  Simeon  deals  with  the  vice  of  envy, 
Zelnilun  with  compassion  and  mercy.  Dim  with  anger 
and  lying,  Gad  with  hatred.  Joseph  with  chastity,  and 
Benjamin  with  a  pure  mind.  These  titles  arc  appro- 
priate ;  but  in  manuscripts  O  and  R  all  mention  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  is  omitted ;  in  P  they  are 
generally  wanting,  and  when  the)-  are  given  they  differ 
in  all  but  two  instances  from  Sinker's  text,  while  in  the 
Armenian  version  they  arc  wanting  in  Simeon.  Issachar. 
Zebulun,  and  Benjamin;  for  "concerning  chastity'  in 
the  title  of  the  Test.  Joseph  we  have  '  concerning  envy ' ; 
they  differ  in  the  case  of  Levi,  Gad.  and  Asher  ;  only 
in  the  case  of  Judah  do  they  give  a  divided  support 
to  the  Cambridge  MS.  which  Sinker  follows.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  title  of  each  Testament  as  origin- 
ally consisting  of  the  word  Aia&t)iaj.  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  to  whom  it  was  attributed. 
It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  title  was  originally  still 
shorter — i.e. ,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Oxford  M.S.  merely  the 
name  of  the  patriarch.  The  fact  that  in  the  Sticho- 
mctry of  Nicephorus  and  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii, 
as  well  as  in  the  anonymous  list  of  books  edited  by 
Montfaucon.  Petra,  and  others,  this  l*x>k  as  a  whole 
is  designated  simply  Flaroidpxat  points  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  this  evidence  is  the  more  weighty  since 
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each  instance  the  patriarch  gives  a  brief 


detailed  account  of  his  life,  in  which 
his  particular  virtues  or  vices  are  vigorously  emphasised. 
The  biblical  notices  of  his  life  are  expanded  and  en- 
riched after  the  manner  of  h.iggadic  Midrash.  In  a 
few  instances  their  place  is  taken  by  materials  that 
conflict  directly  with  the  biblical  narrative,  (a)  The 
patriarch  next  proceeds  to  press  upon  his  children  a 
series  of  exhortations  based  upon  and  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  virtues  or  the  vices  conspicuous  in  his 
own  career ;  they  are  to  imitate  the  one  and  to  shun 
the  other.  (3)  Finally,  the  jxatriarch  gives  Utterance  to 
certain  predictions  which  bear  upon  the  future  of  his 
di'sceudutits,  1111!  the  evils  ot  Overthrow  and  captivity 
which  they  will  entail  upon  themselves  by  their  sins  anil 
apostasies,  and  their  breach  with  the  trilies  of  Levi  and 
Judah.  These  predictions  are  generally  (<i)  of  purely 
Jewish  authorship ;  but  many  are  distinctively 
Christian. 

To  account  for  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  in 
this  work.  Grabe  {S/itileg.  P>itrum&  [171.1],  1  ■  19-144 

71  Com-    SM ~374^  Vtt  lhe  fir&l  10  &,'KRtst  t,,i,t  ,,le 
*         "    lxxik  was  written  by  a  Jew  and  subsc- 

positeness.  (jUcnliy  jritcrixjlatcd  by  a  Christian.  This 
hypothesis  was  for  the  time  so  successfully  combated 
by  Corrodi  (A'rif.  Gesck.  Jet  Chiltasmns.  2ioi-tm)  that 
most  subsequent  writers,  such  as  Nitrsch,  Llicke,  Ritschl, 
Vorstman.  Hilgenfeld,  Dillmann,  and  Sinker,  have 
practically  ignored  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 
book  and  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  discussion 
of  the  religious  and  national  affinities  of  the  author. 

Nitisch(/V  Test,  xii.  Patriarch,  litrv  I'T  fseud.,  Witten- 
hers.  1810)  describe*  the  author  as  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria who  had  imbiixil  many  of  die  Kssene  doctrines  that  were 
then  current.  Ritschl  (Entstch.  dfr  altkathnl.  Kirche,  1.  Aufl. 
ijj  jf.)  assign*  the  hook  to  a  Gentile  Christian,  appealing 
principally  to  Uenj.  11  (.1  chapter  really  due  to  Christian  inter- 
polation :  ms-  (  68X  Kitschl's  view  was.  vigorously  assailed  by 
Kayser  ('  l»ie  Test,  d  Zw.".lf  Patr.'  in  Keuvs  and  t.uniti's  Htitr. 
tH  den  theA.  W'isunschaJUn  (ifUi],  107.140),  who  on  several 
grounds  derives  the  book  from  Kbionitic  circles,  reviving  on  a 
larjje  scale  Grabe '»  theory  of  interpolation  in  order  to  arrive  at 
thin  result.  Kayvr'n  treatise  was  in  turn  examined  by  Vorstman 
(/V  iett.  xii.  Fatriarcfiarym  erigint  tt  frtlia,  1857),  who, 
after  a  detailed  criticism  of  Kayser's  arguments,  concluded  that 
the  Testaments  present  no  trace  of  Khionism,  but  were  the  work 
of  a  Gentile  Christian.  Hardly  had  Vorstman  thus  vindicated 
the  view  of  Kit-,  tl  when  a  second  edition  of  this  scholar's 
work  (see  above)  appeared,  in  which  his  former  contention 
(pp.  172-177)  was  abandoned  as  impossible,  and  the  theory  of  a 
Naxarene  authorship  was  advocated.  Ritschl's  first  view,  how- 
ever, has  received  the  continued  support  u(  Hilgenfeld  {Ztl'T 
[18581,  J95 1 1871 )  -vxjjf.).  whilst  lj>ngen(/>«  Ju.itntJiHm  in 
Pal.  sur /fit  Christi,  1,0.157)  a"d  Sinker  ( lhe  Test.  xii.  rate. 
(18691,  t6.ja;  art.  'Test.  xii.  I'atr.' in  Smith's  Diet  ternary  if 
Christian  Riegrafihy,  i  W5  J74)  hold  fast  to  the  theory  of  a 
Jewish  Christian  authorship. 

If  there  were  no  other  methods  of  determining  the 
questions  of  authorship  and  date  than  those  pursued  by 
Nit/.sch  and  his  successors,  finality  or  even  progress 
in  such  matters  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility.  To 
Schnapp  (/>/>  '/'«•(/.  der  xii.  Patr.  untcrsucht .  Halle, 
18841,  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  lifting  the  criticism 
of  this  book  out  of  the  arena  of  fruitless  logomachies  by 
returning  to  Grabe's  hypothesis  of  Christian  inter|>olation 
of  an  originally  Jewish  work.  Schnapp's  theory  is  that 
in  its  original  form  the  book  consisted  of  biographical 
details  respecting  each  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  exhorta- 
tions suggested  by  these  details.    Thus  the  work  com- 
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prised  only  two  of  the  three  elements  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  IS  70).    Sulivquently,  however,  the 

liook  was  worked  over  by  ;1  Jewish  writer,  who  inserted, 
generally  towards  the  end  of  each  Testament,  sections 
dealing  with  the  future  fortui\es  of  the  tnlies  and  other 
matter  of  an  apocalyptic  nature.  Finally,  at  a  later 
(•■•nod  still,  the  book  thus  enlarged  was  revised  by  a 
t  'hrislian.  who  in  some  passages  merely  modified  the 
text  by  slight  changes,  but  in  others  made  large  inter- 
polations. Thus  we  have  three  writers  concerned  in 
tin'  Testaments  :  the  original  Jewish  author,  the  Jewish 
interpolator,  and  the  Christian  inter |>olalor.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  in  the  main  this  theory  is  true. 

Thus  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph  we  have  two  partially 
conflicting  accounts  derived  from  different  authors — /'.<*.,  1-I0a, 
anil  10c*- IX.  As  early  as  iS.so,  indeed,  Sinker  suggested  a  com- 
polite  authorship  as  the  solution  of  cerlain  difficulties  in  the 
narrative  ;  hut  he  made  no  attempt  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  and 
so  it  w as  reserved  for  S,  hnapp  ti>  esiaiitish  lieyoml  ipiestion  the 
dual  origin  of  this  Testament  and  tiie  oiher  Testaments.  The 
same  compositeurs*  is  olts.  rv.ihle  on  a  waller  scale  in  Itenj.  2. 
where  2*  conflicts  with  2i  and  with  every-  other  reference  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  rest  of  the  Testaments.  Attain,  m 
lyevi  2  «k  ii  ,Ti»i^-nn,iiii-  .  .  .  6  iv  tjj  itmptim  pov  we  have  a 
Urge  addition  which  conflicts  with  die  words  before  and  after. 
I.ims/  rrAtfoprr  »ic  B»*i(A  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Again, 
in  Dan 'i,  in  adjoining  sentences,  Levi  is  commended  as  the 
guide  and  stay  of  Israel  and  denounced  as  the  leader  in  Israel's 
aj**stasy.  It  is  needless  to  mnltipty  such  instances  further. 
The  presence  of  additions  to  the  list  from  a  Jewish  interpolator 
U  unquestionable.1 

It  is,  however,  no  less  certain  that  all  the  Christian 
passages  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  not,  as  Sclinapp 
supposed,  by  a  single  Christian  inlerjxilator,  but  by  a 
succession  of  such  interpolators. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  will  be  found  in  Conybearc's 
valuable  article  'On  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs'  (JQR  |'9l).  375-3j8>.  lly  collating  live  Armenian 
version  with  the  Greek  text  of  Sinker,  this  scholar  has  shown 
that  most  of  the  Christian  |iassagcs  in  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  former.  Thus  when  the  Creek  MS  used  in 
making  the  Armenian  version  was  written,  the  process  of 
Christian  interpolation  had  advanced  only  a  short  way  in  the 
direction  in  which  later  it  progressed  so  far.  In  the  Armenian 
version  we  have  thus  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  critical 
sagacity  of  the  schuljrs  who  saw  in  the  Testaments  a  Jewish 
work  interpolated  later  from  Christian  sources.  With  the  fresh 
materials  at  our  disposal,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  critical  edition  of  the  text,  and  a  scientific  edition  of  the 
work  in  which  the  various  elements  will  be  duly  discriminated, 
their  dates  as  far  as  possible  determined,  and  their  bearing  on 
history  elucidated. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  question  of  the  original  language 

n  i  -  •  ur        °^ tnc  Testaments,   Apart  from  Crabe. 

Helwew  or  Aramaic  original.  This  is  only  what  might 
be  exjjecu-d.  since  nearly  all  the  students  of  this  book 
l»elieved  in  Us  integrity  and  Christian  authorship. 
However,  now  that  by  means  of  external  and  internal 
evidence  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  book  was  origin- 
ally Jewish,  the  question  as  to  its  origiaal  language 
can  no  longer  be  evaded.  On  two  grounds  the  present 
WTiter  is  inclined  to  advocate  a  Hebrew  original.  Space 
does  not  .suffice  for  dealing  with  the  first  here.  Let  it 
merely  lie  oliserved  that  fragments  have  been  found  in 
the  Testaments  which  arc  not  explicable  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  date  later  than  too  B.C.  This  and  other 
kindred  questions  will  lie  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
present  writer's  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Testaments. 
The  second  reason  for  supposing  a  Semitic  origin  is  to 
Ik  found  in  the  language.  Dr.  Caster  ('The  Hebrew 
text  of  one  of  the  Test.  xii.  Pair.'  PSliA.  Dec.  1893, 
Feb.  1894)  gives  some  evidence  which  points  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  article  just  referred  to,  indeed,  he  publishes  what  he 
daunt  to  be  the  'artual  Hebrew  text  of  the  Testament  of 
Naphtali '  entitled  •*«r>,EJ  nttUX-     ' 'his  text,' he  wrues,  'we 

version  of  the  Testament)  free 

"  "v:  'The  Creek  counterpart  of 
and  ha*  no  meaning  at  all  :  while 
the  Hebrew  is  rounded  off  and  complete,  and  perfectly  clear." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  traverse  these  statements  at  any  length. 


.-sapntan   entitle,!  rwii,. 
have  undoubtedly  the  original  ve 
from  any  interpolation.'    He  adds 
the  Hebrew  makes  no  sense  and  h 


First  of  all.  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  earlier,  as  Dr. 
Neubauer  informs  us,  than  the  7th  or  the  6th  Century  A.D.  In 
the  next  place,  even  if  it  were  early,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  be 
the  original  of  the  Creek  '  Testament.'  All  that  could  be  ur| 
is  that  the  two  texts  possess  some  material  in  common.  Their 
aim  and  their  spirit  are  as  antagonistic  as  possible.  This  Hebrew 
NaphtaW,  in  fact,  U  a  strung  polemic  against  Joseph,  whereas  in 
the  Creek  Test.  xii.  Pair.  a«  well  as  in  Jubilees,  Joseph  i* 
universally  extolled  for  his  goodness  and  virtue,  ami  the  various 
patriarchs  are  punislved  in  proportion  as  the)'  are  hostile  to 
Joseph.  Hy  the  name  of  Joseph  in  this  polemical  treatise  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  ten  tribes  anil  their  successors 
the  Samaritans.  Though  this  treatise  was  probably  com- 

posed long  after  the  Christian  era,  it  is  based  on  old  materials, 
»ome  of  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Creek  Test.  Naph.  ;  and 
thus  Caster  is  probably  right  in  observing  that  in  chap.  <l  the 
text  must  lie  corrupt  where  the  ship  that  comes  sailing  by  is  said 
to  be  uwrw  Tmpi\mv.  inrbt  •stvnlv  **i  mvfbpvtfTtm.  The  pc«rrar 
Tapi,x»r  -'full  of  sail  fish  ' — cannot  be  cwrru.  It  was  probably 
due  to  a  corrupt  dittography  of  n'je  »*s3,  as  n1*?  n*T,  for  in 
the  Hebrew  'Testament'  the  text  runs  o>  3^3  ro"*^  n"M  nam 
m  11S21  n>o  102 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  a  Hebrew 
original. 

(1)  Hebrew  constructions  and  expressions  are  frequent.  Thus, 
trvhur  iv  tw  rvn<f  (Reub.  8)--  min3  J3  '.  <nv  ry  i(* Ar{aro  (/>)  ■ 
'3  VI3!  warrat  tvnwt  (Jud.  l)  =  Dl!'3i  (A)  -  large— r  e., 

133 ;  (Ht  (□)  transliteration  of  n3  '•  wo»»I»  »i*T  airoi  *pt<riv 
(Joseph.  12)  =  oy  BEtrtS  nrp,  etc.  (»)  Paronomasia:,  which  are 
lost  in  the  Creek  but  can  be  restored  by  retranslation  into 
Hehrew,  are  frequent.  Thus  in  Sim.  3  r}  Mt"tp  M«w  t'««A««r<  m« 
1  m  I  1  in  ifaimn  *Vp*Of  TTff  it i><rriu<  <u  res  -i  riM  *3K  Itipril 
r^nsDn  Sk  JCC  "3  PyOC'  l>evi  11  <«<iA«crT  to  tW/sa  awrot) 

V-nptrafi.  on  Iv  r  yfi  rjiiii-  vapouroi  ^ri»a|m  1ST  flK  *r""J11 
13X1M3  13"."t  D*i3  '3i  # «oA/<ff v  avror  Mtpofi  o  «<rr»  mcpiVi 
Hou  =  -no  K1.1  -to  hk  m,-m  ;  'l-Xafiit  .  .  .  in\»ri  iv 
AiywiTTif  -  !t-io(at  yip  T#tr<f  ^  'jk  1333  *3  "c3  mVU  133'  !■  ^a'>-  1 
if*  tlpi  ZaBovAwv,  iiia-ic  ayatfrf  rote  yonxxri  pov  ^"131  ni.t  ]s13t 
3113.  In  Naph.  1  ir  warn pyi$  «'iroii)»«  'Pax<|A  .  .  .  iii  roiro 
•'••slfne  Xci^SaAriV  = -s-riaj  TUTIp) IsS  •  •  •  Sm  .1k"nE>  In  the 
closing  words  of  this  same  chapter  we  have  two  paronomasia:  on 
tbe  name  llilhah.  trcrr  rrfr  BaAAar,  Arywe*  aainHTirovoac  ncv 
if  ftryarrfp  *  fvOvi  yap  T«x**i^a  Iffrevoi  SijAa^etr  —  .TnS3'nit  "S* 
rjllv  rrSfU  •  •  ■  '3  "n^na  nJWa'tSltS  In  Issach.  i.  tU  nr  (iirtm 
V. .V ,,S7)e  •  lff.iv, =  -3fr'  Timpj  n3«ra-  The  HeWivmi  given  in 
no.  I  might  occur,  it  i»  true,  in  an  Hellenistic  Greek  original ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  'linguistic'  phenomena 
just  dealt  with.  These  undoubtedly  postulate  a  Hebrew 
original.  (1)  A  third  and  final  argument  enforces  the  same 
postulate.  There  ate  certain  passages,  obscure  or  unintelligible 
in  the  Creek,  which  become  clear  on  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  Zab.  4  ifiaXov  iaHi€tv  is  unintelligible  Greek.  This  is 
the  text  of  C  and  O.  K  and  P  correct  the  teat,  the  former 
giving  <«a£io'Ar  ftrstictr,  and  the  latter  rfptftiro  ivQittr,  iHtih  of 
which  yield  an  excellent  sense.  Thrv  arc,  however,  merely 
late  emendations,  and  we  mu»t  therefore  start  from  the  tsrst 
attested  text  ifiaXov  ia6itiv  -s;^  l^'f-'they  servevl  up 
food  '  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  R  is  right,  and 
that  ^3*c  is  corrupt  fnr  13c*.  Hence  'they  sat  down  to  eat.' 
In  Gad  4  it  is  obvious  from  the  contrast  instituted  between 
iAiyovlnj^ia  and  »axpoth'„,«  that  we  must  take  the  former  not 
in  its  natural  meaning  a*  '  faintheartedness '  but  as '  impatience.' 
Hence  we  have  here  a  mistranslation  of  nltlitp-  Exactly  the 
same  contrast  appears  in  Pros.  '2&  15,  and  the  same  false  render- 
ing in  Again,  in  Cad  T,  a4Wp>>ra>  a-wri  «r  «axoi<  must 


I  Most  of  Schnapps  conclusions 
Scburcr  C-Wl/.&ftS-tSsX 

2  tO 


have   been  acrepted  by 


an  'He  taketh  them  (/'./..  riches)  away  from  the  wicked,' 
or  'when  Iwcw]  are  wicked.'  Thus  iv  «<urr>i<  seems  due  to 
confusing  c'i%'  IO  "nd  D'iV3i  *nd  should  be  iv  caaoic 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  a  Hebrew  original  it 
v»ill  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Mr.  Sinker  in  favour  of  the  original  being  Greek. 

(1)  He  urges  that  the  very  title  at  I  :-••>««  «  r.A.  is  against  the 
hyp>shesis  of  a  Hebrew  original.  Hut  it  is  probable  that  the  title 
was  merely  o>  ifj-  ntpiap^tu  ;  see  I  6q,  end.  (j)  He  argues  that 
such  paronomasia?  as  dferrir,  vovSmtv  (Renj.  4);  anuyxffit, 
atVvi/Mtric  (ludah  23);  iv  r<if»>.  irairoi- ;  arid  rafu,  arafta 
(Nap.  2  3)  imply  a  Creek  original.  As  regards  the  first  pair, 
they  are  late  interpolations,  since  the  passage  in  which  they 
occur  is  wanting  in  the  Armenian  version  and  in  O  R.  As 
regards  the  second  pair,  P  reads  atsup«<ric  in  both  cases,  R 
omits  ii.Wpfo'ic.  and  the  Armenian  version  omits  ivaiptatt.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  nn  paronomasia  in  the 
early  t  ireek  version.  There  is  no  weight  attaching  to  the  other 
par-»immaxi.e  cited.  (3)  Again,  Mr.  Sinker  speaks  of  the  use 
of  certain  philosophical  terms  as  favouring  a  Creek  original, 
lint  these  are  found  also  in  C  (4)  Again,  the  use  of  G  in 
Judah  which  he  presses  in  favour  of  a  Creek  original,  is 
no  I.  i.  a  s  : ,, I  argument,  sinee  W%  fad  u  m  the  \-  n<  -  i.m 
version  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  Christian 
interpolation. 

We  may,  then-fore,  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
groundwork  of  the  Testaments  was  originally  written 
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in  Hebrew.  The  additions  of  the  Jewish  interpola- 
tor were,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  in  the 
same  language.  Christian  interpolations  were  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  probably  as  late  as  the  third  or  the 
fourth. 

The  earliest  versions  were  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Armenian.    Of  the  Syriai  version  only  a  fragment  MMTVIVV*, 
T«  Vanfnna    preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Car.  of 
la.  veraiona.  Sfriat.  ,m-  Cod      Bj)    of  the  W  n»/m«» 

version  *ix  MSS,  varying  in  date  from  iajo  to  165ft,  are  in 
Venice  (in  the  Library  of  the  Mechitarists  of  San  L.i«aro); 
one,  of  1 388,  in  Vienna  ;  another,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  library  of  Lird  de  la  Znuche :  and  a  ninth,  in  the  pov 
sewion  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  An  edition 
of  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Mcchitarist  father*  is  vx>n 
to  issue  from  the  pre**.  No  trace  has  a*  yet  been  discovered  of 
a  Lalim  version  anterior  to  that  of  Grosscteste  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  version  and  the  later  European  versions  are  of 
no  critical  worth.  There  is  also  an  old  Slavonic  version 
published  by  Tichonrawow  in  the  Denkm.  der  altrutt.  Afiocri. 
Lit.,  St.  Petersburg,  186}, 

Four'  of  these  SlSS  have  already  been  made  known  to  the 
public:   the  Cambridge  MS  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
Oxford  MS  of  the  fourteenth,  through  Sinker  * 
71.  Tne      edition  of  the  Creek  text;  the  Vatican  MS 
"188.  of  the  thirteenth   and  the  Pattno*  MS  of 
the  sixteenth,  through  the  Appendix  he  pub- 
in  1879.    These  four  MSS  are  designated  try  iheir  editor 
respectively  as  C  O  R  P,  and  this  notation  has  been  followed 
in  live  present  article. 


It  has  already  lieen  observed  that  the  process  of 
Christian    interpolation    probably  extended    from  the 

75  Date   l'ose  °^  ,nc  nrst  century  A.D,  to  the  fourth. 

As  regards  the  apocalyptic  sections  (see 
EscHAToi.of;v,  §  61),  which  are  due  to  a  Jewish  inter- 
polator, we  have  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
their  date  with  any  exactness.  Some  of  them  are  the 
oldest  portions  in  the  book,  and  were  probably  written 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  ;  but  some  of  them  arc  very 
much  later,  since  they  contain  citations  from  the  Kthiopic 
and  the  Slavonic  Knoch.  As  far  as  the  present  writer 
has  examined  them,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  all 
springing  from  a  Hebrew  original.  The  date,  therefore, 
of  these  interpolations  may  possibly  extend  from  the 
second  century  n.c.  to  30  a.d.  It  may  be  added, 
partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian  version  and 
partly  from  the  context,  that  it  is  clear  that  in  Levi  15, 
Judith  23,  and  Dan  5,  there  are  no  references  to  the 
Roman  destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  A.D.  The 
groundwork  may  have  been  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  be  based  upon  Jubilees,  for  it  never  mentions 
it  ;  yet.  since  it  possesses  in  common  with  it  a  vast 
mass  of  biographical  details  as  well  as  the  same  chrono- 
logical system,  it  is  natural  to  regard  both  works  as 
almost  contemporary  and  as  emanating  from  the  same 
school  of  thought. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  systematic 
Statement  of  the  Christology,  since  the  passages  relating 

76  Christ    lo  ,ms  ^ject  arc  derived  not  tn>m  onc 
'  .  writer  or  period,  but  from  a  variety  of 

seniles  and  times.    The  value,  therefore, 
of  the  Christological  portions  in  this  book  is  slight. 
VIII.  The  Psalms  ok  Solomon. —Very  little  is 
__  p      a  ,      known  of  the  earlv  history  of  these 
ita  fortunes '  Pia,n,s-    Only  six  direct  and'undoubtcd 
Me9-    references  to  them  arc  found  in  early 


Four  of  these  occur  in  catalogues  of  canonical  and  uncanonical 
books — viz.,  in  the  .\jH*t^sig  Atkanaiii,  the  Slichometry  of 
Kiicphotus,  the  'Sixty  !!<x>k*,'  and  the  table  of  contents  i"  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  Tlie  fifth  reference  is  found  in  die  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicra,  which  ordains  Sn  ov  6tl 
c£i«,r«cov«  \v*A/<c*ix-  A«y*irOm  if  rjj  ,,*,\r]Tio.  ovii  ajraj*ort<rTa 
Ifc&AiA,  aAAa  *ioi-a  ra  xarorixA  717*  vaAaiax  ««i  «iu-^c  o<a#ii<qc- 
The  sisih  belong*  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  consists  merely  of 
a  note  on  this  canon.  With  doubtful  rtfe 
no  concern. 


1  Mr.  Sinker  has  since  discovered  two  other  ('.reck  MSS; 
ami  these  six  MSS.  with  the  other  version*,  he  is  using  as  (he 
foundation  of  a  new  Greek  Text  which,  we  hope,  will  see  the 
light  soon. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  book 
a  large  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Ryle  and 
James  point  out.  '  where  it  was  read1  it  was  '  read  with 
respect '  ;  for  •  it  is  the  solitary  instance  of  an  OT 
book  which,  from  being  merely  aoTtXryiiuvof.  became 
drcWp.^or.'  As  belonging  to  the  former  it  appears  in 
the  first  two  lists  above  mentioned  ;  as  an  awfapvipw 
it  is  enrolled  in  the  '  Sixty  Hooks.' 

It  is  notable  in  the  next  place  that,  whereas  these 
psalms  arc  desigtiated  in  the  first  two  lists  as  t/aApoi 

»•  P  KlD  yon  (Fabricius  ui&ai)  ioXo^wrrot  and 

78.  bXtWKs  ^ftXMol  ka.  ^  {.,aH<7  fcfl^j  1  ZoXo. 

fiCnrrot.  <tWx<h.  fip,  in  the  next  two  they  are  descrilied 
simply  as  ^a-Voi  2o\o,uwrroi,  w  ith  the  addition  of  uj  in 
the  case  of  A.  The  book,  therefore,  circulated  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  in  two  forms  :  one  consisting  simply 
of  the  eighteen  '  Psalms  of  Solomon,'  the  other  of 
these  together  with  certain  Odes.  The  first  form  is  the 
older.  The  second  probably  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  supplement  a  defective  edition  of  the  first  by  certain 
odes  or  songs,  partly  of  Jewish,  partly  of  Christian, 
authorship,  that  were  current  under  Solomon's  name. 
For  if  we  accept  the  number  of  ffWxot  assigned  to  the 
psalms  in  the  MSS  (i.e.,  1000).  we  must  regard  the 
present  irsatms  as  deficient  to  the  extent  of  300.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Stichomclry  of  Niccphorus  assigns 
2100  crrl'jcot  to  the  psalms  and  the  odes  combined,  the 
odes  themselves  must  have  been  al>oul  the  same  length 
as  the  psalms.  Of  the  odes  only  five  ha\c  been 
preserved.  These  are  edited  in  an  appendix  to  the 
edition  of  Ryle  and  James. 

LTp  to  the  present,  five  MSS  of  this  book  have  been  found  ; 
but  of  thc*e  the  Augslmrg  MS  ha*  long  been  lost,  though  we 
possess  a  record  of  its  readings  in  de  la  Cerdan 

79.  Text,  edition,  which  was  hosed  upon  it.    The  second 

codex  is  that  of  Vienna  (  =  V)i  This  MS  was 
collated  by  Haupl  for  Hilgcnfclds  two  editions  (ZH'Tk.  I186S], 
133-168.  and  Meniat  JmZetrum,  i860,  pp.  xi-xviii  1-33);  but 
thecullation  has  been  recently  shown  tobe  mo*t  inaccurate.  The 
next  edition  is  that  of  Geigcr,  Der  entail.  Salerno 1  hrramg.  «r. 
erkl.  (1B71),  based  on  the  same  critical  materials  a*  Hilgenfeld's. 
Though  agreeing  with  Hilgciifeld  as  to  the  date  and  situation. 
Geiger  maintains,  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Hebrew  original. 
Fritz*che's  edition  was  published  in  the  vimc  year  (Lieri  afoc. 
VT  gWWBt,  569-80) ;  and  that  of  Pick  in  1883  (Fresh.  Fer. 
775.813).  The  third  codex  Is  the  Copenhagen  one  (-11),  to 
which  Attention  wa*  first  called  by  Oraux  in  the  Kev.  cVr/. 
(1877),  391-193.  The  Moscow  (  M)  and  Pan*  (=P)  MSS 
were  discovered  and  collated  liy  Gebhardt.  All  these  author  itie-s 
have  been  used  in  the  edition  of  Ryle  and  Jame*  (i6oApo< 
2<iAgWwi  ros,  1  hr  I'salms  of  the  Dkariseet,  16-91).  In  this 
edition,  eminent  alike  for  its  learning  and  for  its  critical  insight, 
the  reader  will  find  everything  worth  knowing  on  the  suhject.* 
For  the  remaining  literature  on  these  psalms  we  must  refer  the 
student  to  this  wurk  (Intro,!.  13-2lk  and  to  Schflr.  (rn  lot.) ;  but 
we  must  not  furget  two  of  the  most  fruitful  studies  that  have  yet 
been  made— namely,  an  article  by  Movers  in  Herder  *  Kirthm. 
J.ejricon  (1847),  and  an  Appendix  to  Wc.'s  Die  /'Mar.  u.  SatiJ. 
(1B74X,  which  contains  the  translation  with  notes. 

The  date  must  be  determined  by  the  references  to 

1  Ryle  and  lames  make  it  clear  that  in  both  cases  '  we  should 
read  the  plural,  against  the  best  MSS.' 

*  Since  the  above  account  was  written  two  new  editions  of 
the  test  have  appeared.  The  first  is  that  of  Swrte  (Ike  OT  in 
Greek,  3  765.787).  This  editor  lias  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  criticism  of  the  text  t>y  mean*  of  n  hitherto  uncollated 
MS  (which  (Jehhardt  designate*  R)  belonging  to  the  Vatican. 
According  to  Gebhardt,  however,  his  collation  of  this  MS  is 
deficient  in  point  of  accuracy.  The  second  edition  is  that  of 
O.  von  Gebhardt  (waA».oi  inAe-sii^ro,—  Pie  f'iaimrn  Salomon,! 
cum  ert/,H  Male  tail  Brn*ttuH£  d.  A  tkoikandttkri/fe*  hh.1 
d.  (W.  Cataitatentii,  l>eiprig,  1S95).  In  the  formation  of  his 
text  Ochhardt  has  used  the  MSS  CM  J  I  R-  Of  these  only 
H  (the  Copenhagen  MS)  was  used  by  Ryle  and  Jamr*,  and 
H  R  by  Swete.  Hence  C  J  L  are  here  used  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  respectively  the  C-xld.  Iberiticu*,  I-»ura-Klostu,  and 
Casanatcnsis.  The  remaining  MSS,  M  P  V,  Gebbardt 
regards  as  not  deserving  consideration.  He  gisc*  the  follow  ing 
genealog  y  of  all  the  MSS.    Z  represents  the  archetype  :— 

Z 

1  


t  v  _ 
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contemporary  events  ;  and.  as  these  are  many  and 
varied,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing a  definite  period  to  the  activities  of  the 
authors. 

The  book  open*  with  the  alarms  of  war  (1  a,  8  i)  in  the  midst 

of  a  peti  >f  uf  great  material  p.  osperity  (1  ]/.  IS  7):  hut  the 
prosperity  it  only  seeming  '  from  1  heir  ruler  lo  the  vilest  of  the 
people  they  are  altogether  sinful  (17  ai/.).  The  king,  too,  be- 
longs to  the  family  that  lias  usurped  the  throne  of  Da\id  (ITc  s). 
A  righteous  judgment,  however,  s;>eedily  comes  upon  them. 
A  hostile  army  advances  against  them,  Iril  oy  a  *  mighty  striker,' 
who  came  frum  the  emlv  of  the  earth  (H  16).  The  princes  of  the 
land  go  forth  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  greet  him  with  the 
wor.lv,  '  Messed  iv  thy  path  ;  come  ye,  .nter  in  with  peace  (*  tE). 
When  he  has  established  himself  within  the  city  he  seize*  its 
strongholds  (Hai);  he  casts  down  its  fenced  walls  with  the 
battering  ram  (-1).  Then  the  Gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  urulcr 
foot  (J  30).  yea,  they  pollute  even  the  altar  with  then  presence 
(ia).  Its  princes  and  wise  counsellors  arc  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  Mood  of  its  inhabitants  (lows  like  water  (Sit);  its  son* 
and  daughters  are  carritMl  away  captive  to  the  West  (s  j+  IT  14) 
to  serve  in  bondage  ('-''),  and  its  princes  to  grace  ttw  triumph  of 
their  COfM|Uen> I  ( 1 7  1  a ).  liut  the  dragon  who  has  conquered 
Jerusalem  (Uao),  aimed  at  lordship  of  land  and  sea,  and  thought 
himself  to  he  more  than  man,  at  last  meets  with  shameful  death 
on  the  shores  of  F.gypt,  and  there  is  mine  to  bury  him  (-  30/). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts.  The  family  that  had  usurtied  the 
throne  of  David  arc  the  Asmon.vans,  who,  since  105 
B.C.  had  assumed  the  regal  name.  The  'mighty 
•ariker  '  who  comes  '  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  '  is 
Pompey.  The  princes  who  welcomed  his  approach 
arc  Arislobiilus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.  When  the 
followers  of  the  latter  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  the 
party  of  Arislobulus  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
temple,  where  they  were  besiegitl  by  Pompcy  and  their 
defences  battered  down  with  battering -ranis.  The 
massacre  that  follows,  and  the  carrying  awav  captive  to 
the  West  of  princes  and  people,  agree  only  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompcy.  Finally,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  the  conqueror  on 
the  shores  of  Kgypt  recall  the  death  of  Pompcy  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  lie  misconceived. 

W'e  conclude,  therefore,  that  (tier  second  psalm  was 
written  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pompcy  in  48  B.C., 
and  that  1,8,  17  were  comttoscd  between  63  ami  48, 
as  they  presuppose  Pompey  s  capture  of  Jerusalem  but 
show  no  knowledge  of  his  death.  Psalms  5,  7,  9,  13. 
and  15  seem  lo  allude  to  the  same  sequence  of  events  as 
t .  8,  and  17.  and  therefore  to  belong  to  the  same  period 
In  4  and  11,  on  the  other  hand,  'the  sinners"  are 
denounced  ;  but  as  yet  no  visitation  by  the  Gentiles  is 
s;K>ken  of,  nor  any  interposition  of  the  Gentiles  in  Jewish 
affairs  foretold.  Hence  these  psalms  are  prob.ilily 
anterior  to  64  B.C.  Psalms  3.  4.  it,  14,  and  t6  betray 
no  distinctly  historical  colouring  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  require)  us  to  assume  different  authorship 
and  date  from  those  of  the  other  psalms.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Kyle  and  James,  safely  assign  70-40  B.C. 
as  the  limits  within  which  the  pytlms  were  written. 

It  may  he  added  that  Movers,  1M.  and  Keim  have  identified 
the  invader  of  Palestine  with  He-rod;  hut  this  is  impossible  on 
many  grounds ;  and  just  as  many  difficulties  arc  against  Kw.'s 
identification  of  this  personage  with  Antiochus  Kpiphanes-  In 
fact,  all  modern  critics  support  the  view  advocated  above. 

The  authors  were  clearly  Pharisees.  Thus  they  divide 
their  countrymen  into  '  righteous'  (oiiratot ;  83-57/". 

14  4oetc. )  and  'sinners'  (d/tapruiXoi  ; 
23B  3tj  4?  I356710).  "  saints  '  (dtnot  ; 
*^  3  10  4  7  840  etc.  f  and  'transgressors' 
[wmfiPOfm  ;  4u  133117  1 2 1-4  17  37),  of  whom  the  former 
were  the  Pharisees  and  the  latter  the  Sadducecs.  They 
assail  the  '  sinners'  for  having  usurped  the  throne  of  David 
,  1  ~  5 H )  and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  high-priesthood 
(176).  This  assault  on  the  Asmoruean  house  evidently 
emanates  from  a  Pharisee. 

The  authors  further  denounce  the  priests  for  polluting  the 


81.  Author- 


holy  things  by  their  uncleaiiness  and  their  neglect  of  the  true 
observane  es  („>  3  5  S  13  26),  and  likewise  for  outdoing  the  heathen 
in  their  abominations  (1 »  Sak  Their  attitude,  moreover,  to  the 
law,  their  conception  uf  the  theocracy,  their  ideal  of  the  bearing 
of  a  righteous  man  in  the  case  of  Gentile  oppression,  all  alike 
us  belonging  to  the  Pharisaic  school.       To  the 

*43 


same  school  appertains  the  doctrine  taught  regarding  future 

retribution  and  the  Messiah-  In  regard  to  the  last,  Kyle  and 
James  observe  with  justice  that  the  Messianic  conception  in 
these  psalms  'marks  the  revolution  which  had  passed  over 
Pharisaic  thought  since  the  time,  not  a  century  before,  when 
Israel  s  missiuti  in  the  world  was  identified  only  with  the  fulfil- 
ment and  dissemination  of  the  law.  ,  .  .  The  heroic  deeds  of 
Judas  Macralsrus  and  Ins  brothers  h.id  rekindled  the  ardour 
of  the  people  for  a  Jewish  dyn-»sty  and  a  Jewish  kingdom  :  and 
the  Pharisaic  supporters  of  a  theocracy  were  powerless  so  long 
as  their  teaching  showed  no  sympathy  with  this  patriotic 
enthusiasm.'  but  as  it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  Israel  s  re. 
de-mptton  to  the  helpless  and  hated  later  Asmorutan*,  so  it  is 
just  at  this  crisis  that  the  author  of  these  psalms  'combines 
the  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  Asmonaran  house  with  the 
popular  enthusiasm  for  a  Jewish  monarchy  '  (p.  57).  Thus  the 
Pharisee*  'appealed  lo  the  patriotic  feelings  of  those  who  had 
no  power  to  appreciate  the  abstract  beauty  of  the  old  legalism, 
liy  its  hope  for  a  "  son  of  Ilavid  "  it  proclairaeei  the  downfall  of 
the  l.evitical  Asmotuean  house.  Ity  its  ideal  reign  of  "wisd  m 
and  lighteoiisness,"  it  assents!  the  fundamental  Pharisaic  position 
that  the  law  was  supreme."  Thus  'trie  Messianic  representation 
of  our  seventeenth  psalm  marks  the  stage-  at  which  Pharisaic 
thought  passed  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  earlier  tcai  lung, 
arid  availed  itself  of  the  popular  aspiration  for  an  earti.ly 
kingdom.'  This  step,  however,  'entailed  upon  the  theocratic 
party  no  polky  beyond  the  exercise  of  patience  till  God  should 
raise  up  the  king,  and  until  then  the  minute  observance  of  this 
law'  (p.  sB).  Against  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
this  book  the  Auumftio*  <// Moui  is  a  protest  frum  beginning 
to  end  (see  aWe,  J  65). 

We  give  Mow  <§  85)  some  gTounds  for  assuming 
that  pss  1-1(5  and  17-18  are  due  to  different  writers. 

As  the   main   interests  of  the   psalms  centre  in 

ao  wi.ow  Jerusalem,  the  writer  probably  lived  in  that 
hj.  riace.  cjt>. 

It  is 'the  City  of  the  Sanctuary' '  (8  4)  I  in  it  shall  the  song 
of  triumph  lie  sung  when  <  •  <l  brings  back  its  children  from  the 
east  arnl  from  the  west  (11  1.3).  Though  Jerusalem  has  tww 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  (2  »),  the  Messiah  will 
cleanse  it  from  all  such  pollution  (17  15  it),  and  thither  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  w  ill  go  up  to  see  the  Messiah's  glory  (17  34). 
'I  he  psalmist  s  indictment  of  the  Sadduccan  mcmljcrs  of  t.'-e 
Sanhedrim  (4  1 ),  arid  his  account  of  their  vices  and  ahmiinaiions, 
are  best  understood  as  coining  from  a  contemporary  inhabitant 
of  ler.isalc-m.  To  the  writer  of  psalms  j,  g,  nnd  17  that  city 
is  the  centre  of  all  the  world,  arid  the  history  of  uther  nations 
or  world-empires  is  of  moment  only  in  as  far  as  it  connects  itself 
with  '  the  Holy  C  ity.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  these  psalms  point 
undoubtedly  to  a  Hebrew  original — i.e.,  their  composi- 
tion, iirea  70-40  B.C. ,  by  a  Pharisi-e 
residing  in  Jerusalem  ;  — and.  notwith- 
standing Hilgenfeld's  strong  advocacy  of  a  Greek 
original,  all  modern  scholars  admit  that  the  psalms 
were  composed  in  Hebrew. 

This  fact  was  first  established  by  Geiger  in  opposition  to 
Hilgenfeld's  view.    It  lias  further  been  substantiated  by  Ryle 
and  James  with  a  fulness  and  insight  that  cannot  fail  to  win 
Conviction  (/*.' r,*/.  pp.  77-8-).    As  for  the  t.ri-ck 
84.  OroOK  translation,  we  may  provision  ally  accept  the  date 
Version,    assigned  by  the  editors  just  name-.),  who,  by  a 
hypothetical  train  of  reasoning,  show  that  it  '  is 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.u.' 

W'e  will  now  sketch  in  a  few  words  some  of  the  teaching 

of  these  psalms  regarding  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrec- 

Aft  p  _  si  lion.  First,  in  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
eo.  tacnatoiogy.  thc  WTi|cr  of  p^-,,,  17  returns  to 

the  conception  of  the  prophets  and  describes  him  as 
'the  son  of  David"  (17»3l.  He  calls  him  also  •  the 
Anointed  One'  (-.36,  cp  186  8)— a  title  that  had  been 
applied  a  few  years  Ixjforc  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king 
in  association  with  supernatural  attributes  (Enoch  48 10 
52  4 ).  Here,  however,  thc  Messiah  is  a  man  and  nothing 
more. 

He  is  to  be  raised  up  by  God  himself  (17  33.  cplSrA,  He  is 
to  destroy  the  supremacy-  of  the  Gentiles  (the  Komaru)  and 
drive  them  firth  from  the  borders  of  Israel  (17  ae,  a?  31).  The 
'  proud  sinners '  (the  Sadducecs)  will  be  expelled  from  the 
heritage  of  God  which  they  had  unlawfully  seized  (r*>.  a6 /.  41 
$t).  I  he  Messiah  will  purge  Jerusalem  from  all  impurity  and 
make  it  his  capital  (rr.  33  35);  he  will  bring  back  to  Palestine 
the  dispersed  tribes  (rf.  38  34  50) ;  the  Gentiles  will  become 
tributary  and  be  cons'erted  to  the  faith  of  Israel  (rT.  jty".  34), 
He  shall  himself  be  free  frum  sin  (v.  41),  and  all  his  people  w  ill 
be  holy  (f.  36).  Further,  he  will  not  conquer  by  force  of  arms 
(p.  37),  but  wdl  smite  the  earth  with  the  worcf  of  his  mouth 
(p.  y)).  Finally,  his  rule  is  temporary  (r.  43) :  '  He  shall 
not  faint  all  his  days."  Only  the  surviving  righteous  share  in 
his  kingdom  (17  50);  the  departed  ' 
participate  in  it. 
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As  these  hopes  of  the  Messiah  are  confined  to 
pss.  17/,  ami  as  not  even  the  remotest  hint  of  such 
hopes  can  be  discovered  in  the  prccccding  sixteen 
psalms,  it  appears  necessary  to  assume  for  them  a 
difference  of  authorship. 

In  these,  we  should  observe,  there  is  not  a  him  that  redress 
for  pre«n(  evil*  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Messiah.  In  every 
instance  the  Psalmist  eapfemc*  hi*  faith  that  wtong_  will  be  act 
right,  either  by  Cod*  present  judgments,  by  which  his  righteous- 
ncv,  is  or  shall  be  justified  (•.' 36  4  a  87  9  3),  or  by  his  final 
Judgment  of  the  world,  when  the  righteous  shall  rise  to  eternal 
life  (:l  16  U(|,  and  hell  and  destruction  and  darkness  shall  be 
the  heritage  of  transferors  (Us  15  14)1  This  final  judgment 
it  spoken  of  as  a  'flin'tltftn  '  of  Hod  upon  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  (3  14-16  1".  14./.);  it  i*  likewise  called  in  respect  of 
the  righteous  'the  day  of  mercy  for  the  righteous'  (14 6  186), 
where. is  in  respect  of  the  wicked  it  is  named  '  the  day  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  '  (15  13). 

Since  there  is  in  pss.  1-16  only  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous.  Shcol  was  conceived  as  the  perpetual  atiode 
of  the  wicked.  16  a.  Into  ShcOI.  tints  conceived  as  hell, 
the  wicked  enter  immediately  on  death  (16  a  coni|Ktred 
with  146  15  u).  The  intermediate  abode  of  the 
righteous  is  protnabty  to  be  regarded  as  the  '  treiisurics' 
to  which  we  find  the  first  reference  in  Elh.  En.  100  5. 
See  also  Ksctl  ATOLotlY.  g  67. 

IX.  The   Sibvlunk    Okackks.  —  The  Sibylline 
to  a  class  of  productions  highly 
characteristic    of    Hellenistic  Judaism. 

These,'  as  Schflrcr  aptly  remarks,  'were 
Jewish  works  under  a  heathen  mask.' 
However  divergent  the  outward  form 
assumed,  they  all  exhibited  one  characteristic  in  common  : 
they  addressed  themselves  lo  heathen  readers,  under 
cloak  of  some  name  that  was  influential  in  the  heathen 
w  orld,  and  in  the  form  most  natural  to  their  alleged  origin. 
Indirectly  or  directly,  their  aim  was  the  propagation  of 
Judaism  among  the  Gentiles.  Whilst  the  works  ascribed 
to  HecaUrus  and  Aristeas  belong  to  the  former  category 
(indirect  propaganda),  the  Sibyllines  are  distinctly  of 
the  latter. 

The  Sibyl  was  regarded  in  the  ancient  world  as  an 
inspired  prophetess.     She  belonged  to  no  prophetic 

87  Sibyls    order  or  Pr'e*tlv  C  lsu"'       held  a  position 
'   '   free  and  uncontrolled  as  a  superhumanly 
gifted  organ  of  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  gods. 

The  number  of  such  Sibyls  i*  variously  »tsted  at  different 
times.  Heraclitux  in  I'lutarch  tV'r  f'ythia-  ffrac.  it),  Aristo- 
phanes (/'at  ,  loyj),  and  I'lato  (Pha-Jr.  i*-.'),  speak  of  only  one. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  ti  13)  i%  doubtful  whether  there  were  mote  than 
one.  ['auvanias  (Ptn  r.  Gnre.  10  13)  mentions  four,  while  Varro 
(in  l-actantius,  />/r.  Instil.  It)  specifies  ten.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  vuhject  the  reader  should  consult  Alenaridre, 

!>>*<-.  Sifyl  (tst  ed.),  i3<;6,  it         ;    MaasA,  dt  Sikyllaruut 

In.luihus  (1B79),  and  the  art*,  on  the  subject  in  Smith  s  Diil.  c/ 
Cr.  and  Horn,  lUffr.,  and  the  Kncy.  Bnt.  (»». 

Written  accounts  of  the  oracles  delivered  by  the 
Sibyls  obtained  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  only  a 
private  circulation.  Still  though  they 
were  not  preserved  by  the  State  or 
publicly  consulted,  we  must  not  under- 
rate their  importance  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  F.astcrn 
classical  world.  In  Rome,  however,  they  acquired 
t|uite  a  uni<|uc  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
here  of  the  very  ancient  collection  of  these  oracles,  said 
to  have  been  purchased  by  King  Tarquin,  or  to  record 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  they  were  consulted  by 
the  slate  before  their  destruction  in  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Capitol  in  B.C.  83.  (Alexandre  [2 198]  has 
traced  sixty  such  occasions. )  Their  place  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  (75  B.C )  by  a  collection,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  1000  verses,  made  in  Greece.  Asia 
Minor.  Africa,  and  Italy,  by  order  of  the  Senate. 
(After  being  revised  under  Augustus,  it  seems  finally  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  order  of  Stilicho  in  404  A.  O. ) 

Inasmuch  as  such  oracles  enjoyed  high  authority  and 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  East,— inasmuch,  likewise,  as 
they  were  anonymous  in  origin,  free  from  authoritative 
revision,  and  capable  of  modification  or  enlargement  at 
by  those  in  whose  hands  they  were  for  the 
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time  being. — they  offered  to  the  missionary  spirit  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism  a  form  of  literature  which 
readily  admit  the  disguised  expression  of  its 
beliefs,  and  al  the  same  time  procure  for  them  a 
hearing  in  Gentile  circles.  It  Is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
the  prolonged  search  of  Roman  officials  for  Sibylline 
oracles  in  the  East  may  have  further  stimulated  the 
inventive  faculties  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  led  to 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  verses  in  our  present 
collection.  In  this  method  of  propaganda  the  Christians 
proved  themselves  later  to  be  apt  pupils  of  the  Jews. 
So  common,  indeed,  had  tiecome  in  early  Christian 
times  the  invention  of  such  oracles  that  Cclsus 
(Orig.  eontr.  Cth,  5 61)  terms  Christians  Si/JiAWTa,, 
believers  in  sibyls,  or  sibyl-mongers. 

This  charge  of  Cclsus  was  not  unmerited  ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  a  citation  aliout  the  tower  of  Babel 
made  by  Alexander  Potyhislor,  80-40  n.c.  (see  Kus. 
Chron.  1  a,),  and  found  likewise  in  Josephus  {Ant.  I43). 
it  is  to  Christian  writers  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only 
for  all  other  references,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
the  entire  collection  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Herma*(n>.  2  4)  mentions  the  Sibyl,  but  not  her  verses;  but 
quotations  are  frequent  in  Clement  Alex,  and  E-iciantius.  A 
collection  of  the  Patristic  quoiations  from  the  Sibyllines  will  be 
found  in  Struve  (/•'rujrmrnta  tibrartttn  Sibytlinarum  q*<r  afud 
Lactantimm  rtpcriuntur ;  1817),  in  Vervorst  (/V  Carutinil-ns 
SiMtinis  afn.l  tanttot  Palm  tiititf latin,  Paris,  1844), 
in  llesancon  (De  ftmploi  ?ur  Irs  t'trts  dt  f/ft.v  out /ait  del 
ormcUt  lihytlint;  Moatauban,  1851),  and  in  Alexandre  (2 
»S4J<>)- 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  a 
chaotic  medley.    They  consist  of  twelve  books— there 

89.  Surviving  *T  T*"1*1'/   four,<f,-°r  various 
collection^  autltorshtp    date,  and  rel^ous  con- 

ccption.  Ihis  arrangement,  which  is 
due  to  an  unknown  editor  of  the  sixth  century 
(Alexandre),  does  not  in  itself  determine  identity  of 
authorship,  or  of  liine.or  of  religious  belief  ;  for  many  of 
the  books  arc  merely  arbitrary  groupings  of  unrelated 
fragments.  As  the  editor,  moreover,  was  guided  by 
caprice  as  often  as  by  any  discernible  principle  of 
editing,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  passage  fre- 
quently recurs  in  different  contexts. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the**-  Oracles  was  published  at 
Basel,  in  154$,  from  an  Augsburg  (now  .1  Munich)  MS,  and 
consisted  of  eight  liook*.    A  metrical  I -".tin 

90.  Editions,    translation   of  these    books   by  Sebastian 

Castalio  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
and  an  emended  Creek  text  from  the  same  scholar  in  1555. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  early  edition*  is  that  of  Opsopcru* 
(i.e.,  Koch),  Pari*,  1509,  in  which  fredi  MS  evtdencr  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  text.  These  were  followed  by  that  of  rial- 
1 2:11*,  Amsterdam,  1AH9  ;  but  hi*  work  is  of  no  critical  worth. 
These  eight  Sibylline  books  were  likewise  reprinted  in  Callaudi'* 
Bihliethtca  I'ttt.  I'atr.  (Venice,  1788)  Hook  14  wax  firw 
edited  by  Mai  in  1817  from  a  Milan  MS  and  Hooks  11-14 
from  two  Vatican  MSS  in  1838  by  the  same  scholar.  Hooks  0 
and  10  h.nx  not  been  recovered.  All  these  editions  have  been 
superseded  by  the  first  edition  of  Alexandre's  Or  acuta  Sihrllina 
(a  volv  Pans,  i84t-i8s6),  and  his  second  edition  of  18*60,  in 
which  the  valuable  excursuses  of  live  first  are  omitted  ;  and  by 
the  edition  of  Krirdlieb  (Ixiprig.  1853).  The  latter  ha*  a  netful 
introduction,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  Cerman 
hexameter*  ;  Ivut  the  text  is  untrustworthy. 

Hy  far  the  best  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of 
Rzach,  Onuula  Sibyllinn  (Vienna.  1891).  For  the 
formation  of  this  text  fourteen  MSS  have  been  used  ; 
the  text  has  been  further  emended  by  an  exhaustive 
collation  of  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  Our  citations 
will  be  made  from  this  text. 

For  further  literature  on  the  subject,  *ee  Alexandre's  work 
(t*t  ed.  271-Sa;  and  ed.  416.-411, >;  Schilrcr  (//«/,  5388-193). 
English  readers  will  find  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  werk 
of  Srhurer  just  mentioned  ;  Kdinh.  Kev.  (July  1877,  pp.  31-67); 
and  Deanc  {.Ptrndefitr.  1891,  pp.  376-344)1 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sibyllines 
to  the  ancient  heathen  ones  it  is  practically  impossible 
91  Sal  to      l°  determine.  ITiey  assumed,  of 

v«.»i.  _  oiv_i  course,  the  outward  form  of  the  older 
heathen  Bibyl.  nrnrW   ^na  mittg.n  in  Hotm.r.c 


Oracles,   being  written  in 
hexameter  verse  J  but  they  transgress,  every  rule  of  pro- 
sody.   Short  syllables  arc  lengthened  through  the  in- 
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flucncc  of  the  accent,  or  even  without  it,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  verse  ;  and  long  syllables  are  likewise 
shortened. 

Knr  peculiarities  of  metre  a:nl  syntax.  see  Alexandre, 
I'  KH'tMi,  7  It  mmt  he  IckMMrMgCxI,  however,  that  many 
n<  these  divattliear  in  the  letter  text  uf  K/ach.  Of  acrostic 
IfMlM,  which,  according  to  Ihonyv  Hal.  (-463)  ami  Cicero  (/V 
l)ix:  2  54),  was  the  form  of  the  moist  ancient  Si(>>  llinc-s,  only  one 
specimen  i%  still  preserved  vii..  in  ft  jij-iso.  the  initials  of  which 
are  1IISOY1  XPKUT02  »F.OY  YIOS  StlTHI'  ITAYPOS. 
It  xhnuld  be  observed,  further,  that  without  the  last  word  1  the 
initials  of  the  title  compose  the  word  IX9YS  -  'a  fish  —a  f 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  on  early  monuments 

a.  As  regards  the  matter,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  later  Sibyls  used  much  of  the  older  material 
lying  ready  to  hand. 

Thus,  in  3  414-4 ■  3  (the  passage  aliout  Helen),  'the  F.rinnyx  from 
Sparta,  is  fr.im  a  heathen  source;  so  likewise  the  punning 
cuuplet  in  4oc,ioo,  which  frequently  recur*: 

««i  S^or  a^MOC  iwanr  u»  i^e-reo-tr.  xaAvil-ei 
Ai*.*  4  •£  fr.  c^Aos,  -c',A„  (.  „„.  tw  AqAov. 
Another  notable  instance  is  S  361,  where  a  line  from  an  ancient 
Delphic  oracle  is  given  verliatim.    See  Herod.  1  47. 

We  must  turn  from  such  questions  to  discuss  the 

various  elements  of  which  the  work   is  composed. 

__   These,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

92.  Composite 


character. 


are  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  the 


latter  largely  preponderate.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  It  is  therefore 
only  on  some  of  the  smaller  |x>rtions  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  certainty.  Much  is  of  a  neutral  character,  and.  as  far 
therefore  as  internal  evidence  goes,  may  equally  well 
have  proceed  from  either  class  of  writers.  There  is  .1 
great  lack  of  external  evidence,  We  shall  now  deal 
with  the  various  elements  of  the  work  in  their  chrono- 
logical oiiler  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Our  space  docs 
not  admit  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  books;  we  shall, 
however,  give  a  short  survey  of  the  more  important. 

The  first  and  oldest  |>art  is  397-839  a  and  probably  the 
Prouemium.     The  latter  is  not  found  in  our  MSS  ;  it 

„  is  taken  from  the. 44/ /4tt/t>/framofTheophihi5 
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(180  A.I>. ).  It  consists  of  two  fragments, 
of  thirty-rive  and  forty-nine  lines  respec- 
tively. Reach  (pp.  232-2381  and  Alexandre  link  them 
together  by  another  short  fragment  of  three,  lines.  On 
veiy  inadequate  grounds  the  latter  editor  assigns  them 
to  Christian  authorship  ;  but  they  contain  nothing  of 
an  essentially  Christian  cast  (on  their 
397-  39.  cont<.ntSi  ^  ESCHATDLOCY,  $  58). 
With  regard  to  397-839  opinions  are  conflicting. 
Week  regards  verses  97-8.17— with  the  exception  ol  3  350- 
380,  a  later  Christian  interpolation— as  the  work  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  170-ioa  B.C.;  Hilgerifeld  thinks 
that  the  whole  of  97-817  was  written  about  140  ■  <  ; 
KwaJd  brings  down  the  date  to  124  B.C.  Alexandre 
assigns  3 97-394.  489-838.  to  168.  but  295-4*8  to  the  age 
of  the  Antonincs.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of 
Alexandre's  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting adequately  such  passages  as  3464-473  as  applying 
to  the  civil  war  and  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
I  Kriedlieb.  p.  33). 

897-918  falls  naturally  into  three  groups:  (41)  97-304  ;  (f*) 
»9s-4S3;  (<-)  489-r  1  S  3  The  first  (a)  opens  abruptly  with  the 
building  and  the  destruction  of  Hahel  (97-104).  Then  the  earth 
is  peopled  and  its  rule  is  divided  between  Cronos.  Titan,  and 
Japet  .s(i  /.  no).  In  the  strife  that  subsequently  arose  hrtween 
the*  t.'rtmides  and  the  Titans  these  races  were  destroyed,  and 
there  arose  in  succession  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  earth -  those 
4if  Kgypt,  Persia,  Media,  .Ethiopia,  Assyria,  Macedonia,  again 
of  K.iiypt.  and  of  Rome  (1  iB- 161)  This  clones  the  retrospect  of 
the  Si'.yl ;  now  begins  her  prophecy  (161-166).  Pint,  she 
predicts  the  rise  t>f  the  Jewish  (under  Solomon),  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman  kingdoms  ;  during  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king 
of  Kgypt,  of  Hellenic  race,  the  people  of  Go<l  will  again  become 
powerful  (167-195)    Then  are  recounted  the  judgments  4.f  God 

1  A  Latin  rendering  with  the  last  seven  vertex  omitted  is 
given  in  Augustine's  /V  C/'r\  II  i\. 

3  Where  Friediic-b  and  Alexandre  give  838,  Riaeh  gives  339 


*  In  the  detailed  analysis  that  follows, 
important  for  the  present  purpose,  are  (for  the  sake  of  brevity) 


for. 


on  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  on  the  Jews  (196-313).  Next, 
Ihc  Sibyl  takes  ax  her  theme  the  praise  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
their  virtues,  and  the  salient  points  in  their  history  from  their 
departure  from  Kgypt  down  to  Cyrus  (318-31x4)-  The 
second  group  (/•)  is  mainly  concerned  with  judgments  against 
Babylon,  Kgypt.  (4414  and  Magog,  Libya  (395-333),  and  likewise 
against  individual  cities  (341-366).  Then  follows  the  promise  of 
Messianic  prosperity  and  peace  (367-380),  and  this  group  chixes 
with  oracles  regarding  Antitxhus  Kpiphanes  ami  his  successors, 
and  varioux  countries,  towns,  and  islands  (181-488).  In  419-433 
we  have  the  celebrated  diatribe  against  Homer.  The  third 

group  (4 )  opervxwith  oracles  against  Phurmcia,  Crete,  Thrace.  (iog 
and  Magog,  and  the  Hellenes  (489-573).  Then  Krael  is  praised 
for  it*  worship  of  the  tmc  Gixl  (573-6430).  Thereupon  ensues  a 
second  prophecy  of  judgment  and  a  cjxll  to  conversion,  and  an 
account  of  the  evils  that  were  10  befall  the  ungodly  (601-651). 
Then  the  Sibyl  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  king,  who 
would  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries  ;  next  comes  a  detailed 
account  of  the  period  of  Messianic  prosperity  (653-731).  and, 
finally,  the  signs  that  aretoheralil  the  end  of  all  tilings  (7/ -?..£). 
The  Sibyl  declares  that  she  is  neither  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  nor 
yet  the  Cum*an  (809-818). 

3.  Though  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  epitome  that 
397-818  is  not  a  single  and  homogeneous  composition  but 
rather  an  aggregate  of  separate  oracles,  we  are  safe 
{with  Schiirer )  in  regarding  the  three  groups  as  derived 
in  the  main  from  one  author,  and  as  dating  from  the 
same  period,  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy,  which  is 
referred  to  in  all  three  groups  (193-193.  316-318,  6o3-6io). 

Ptolemy  VII.  Phys4  on  reigned  first  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  PhiUimetor  (170-164  B.C.).  He  was 
then  banixheil,  but  recovered  the  throne  in  145  and  reigned  ax 
sole  king  till  117  ti.e.  That  the  composition  datex  from  ihe 
latter  period  is  clear  (530-573)  from  the  prophecy  4»f  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  all  Hellas.  Ai  Hilgenfeld,  Schiirer.  and 
IJriimmoiKl  point  out,  this  cannot  have  Isren  written  before  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.).  The  doom  of  Corinth  Is  actuall) 
referred  to  (4B7X  and  possibly  that  of  Carthage  (493-504). 
Verses  188-4430,  which  deal  with  the  Seleucul  kings,  were 
written  (according  to  Hilgenfeld's  interpretation)  about  140  B.C. 
Therefore,  since  the  author  represents  the  Messianic  kingiiom  as 
Iscginning  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phyxcori,  we  may  safely 
lake  97-81S  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century'  B.C  The  Pnjueinium,  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt  (see  above  |  93),  rmjsi  probably  formed  the  introduction 
to  these  verse*,  and  Schiirer  adduces  external  evidence  from 
Lactantiux  (iv.  rt  5)  to  that  effect. 

Itef4>re  pnx  ceiling  to  discuss  3  1-96,  we  shtiuld  add  that 
Kriedlieb  and  others  reject  BiO'838  as  a  later  addition,  as  these 
verses  are  al  variance  w  ith  609-811. 

With  regard,  however,  to  81-93  all  previous  critics 
seem  to  have  gone  wrong  in  connecting  63-93  with  thi' 
98  3 1  a  ljrutw''nK  verses.  In  61-93  the  end  of  all 
*  '  things  is  to  come  during  the  sway  of  Rome 
over  the  world  (75-80).  In  1-63.  on  the  other  hand, 
only  the  partial  judgments  that  are  to  Like  effect  on 
the  coming  of  the  Messianic  king  in  49 f.  are  re- 
counted. The  Sibyl  then  promises  in  61  f.  to  enumerate 
the  cities  that  are  to  sutler  ;  but  hi  re  the  account  breaks 
off,  and  not  a  word  more  is  said  in  63-93  in  fulfilment 
of  her  promise.  I  lencc  these  two  sections  arc  of 
dim-ient  authorship.  63-93  is  certainly  late  and 
Christian.     On  3i-t>3,  see  also  list  11  vrot.»x;y.  $  68. 

In  63-74  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  myth  concx-rnmg 
Nero,  according  to  w  Inch  Beliar  was  to  return  in  the  form 
of  that  em|icror  and  work  many  mighty  signs.  This 
idea  recurs  in  2  167- 170  (a  distinctly  Christian  product), 
and  in  the  Asc.  Isa.  3i3-5i  (cp  Antichrist,  §  15). 

As  regards  3  1-63.  it  may  be  derived  from  one  author, 
and  v.  53  may  refer  to  the  triumvirate  of  Antony. 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus.  In  that  case  this  section  was 
written  before  31  n  < . 

Book  4  is,  with  Kriedlieb,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld.  Alexandre,  and 
Schurer,  to  be  regarded  as  of  Jewish  authorship,  and  was 
written  atsout  80  a. I),  or  somewhat  later.  This 
96.  Book  4.  date  is  determined  by  two  allusions:  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (70  a.i>.)  in  115-137,  au^ 
the  enipti4»n  of  Vesuvius  (7^  a.ii.)  in  130-116.    The  latter  was 
to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  vengeance  that  was  to  be 


wreaxi4-d  on  Rome  by  Nero,  returning  with  many  myriads  from 
the  Last  (11,7-139).  There  are  no  gr.«inds  f.ir  assigning  this 
book,  with  Kw.  and  Hilgenfeld.  to  Kssene  authorship  ;  for.  w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  reference  to  ablutions  in  163. 165,  there  is 
no  mention  of  anything  characteristic  of  the  Kssencs,  and  the 
wonls  in  questi4>n  are  mcnt  naturally  taken  as  referring  10 
pr4,selyte  baptism  (Scharer).    The  te^hing  jnforcesj  in  179-19*: 

but  probably  belonged  to  Palestine  ^  for  ^the  escbatology 


very  naive.  From 
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APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE 

will  fashion  anew  the  ludiex  in  which  they  will  rite  to  judgment. 
1  he  judgment  will  then  proceed  according  to  their  deeds.  The 
wicked  will  a^ain  die.  hut  the  righteous  live  again  on  earth. 
1  h:s  recalls  Enoch  l-M. 

Hook  i  professes  lo  lie  the  work  of  an  Egyptian  Sibyl,  the 
sister  of  Isis  (t<.  53).    It  U  mainly  Jewish  ;  hut  there  may  be 

Christian  element*.     There  is  a  marked  absence 
97.  Book  5.  of  idcaschuractcrisikof  JudaismorChristianity, 

and  also  of  internal  connection.  Kricdlieh 
attrilwtes  (he  book  to  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ; 
Alexandre  to  a  Christian  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the  age  of  the 
Autunincs.  The  first  fifty-one  lines  are  in  effect  a  chronological 
oracle  ending  with  Hadrian.  As  the  rest  of  the  book  deals 
with  Egyptian  affairs,  it  is  probably  of  different  authorship  and 
date,  and  we  may.  with  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Schurer,  accept 
80  a.d.  ax  an  approximate  date  for  53-531.  Some  passages  arc 
decidedly  Jewish  :  ri'.  tlw&i,  (announcement  of  woo  upon  the 
idolatrous  (lentiles  ;  but  of  Messing  on  Israel),  XT'.  397*41  3  (the 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem),  it:  414-433,  401-511  (the 
building  of  a  new  temple  in  Egypt  which  Ls  to  take  the  place  of 
that  already  dratted  at  L^ntoooli»)^ there  are  othcrs^also. 


APOCRYPHA 


o(  waXip&i  'rAwm  v  iwi  f  tAou  avAaoit apron 
E(Jpa.W  ix  .pt-rroe.  t*  JeW  .or.  ,r,<r« 
•Jxunf-rat:  pqni  r«  *«Aj,  <at  x«*«x<r  iyrw%. 
Book  6  is  the  work  of  a  Gnostic  (!)  Christian.    Jesus,  the 
natural  ton  of  Joseph,  is  united  w  ith  Christ  at  baptism.  The 
mm  P     l.  c  1  b>-okdescribe-»certain  incidentsat  the  baptism 
98.  BOOKS  O-o  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  apotr)  pi  nl 
11-14  if.       gospels.  Uouk  7  is  of  like  authorship 

and  is  not  earlier  than  the  third  (srrabiu-. 
i  91.  t)  century  A.n.  Hook  s,  in  which  the  famous  acrostic 

in  ,irs,  is  of  Christian  origin  but  ol  divides)  authorship  <  1  •■ , 
belongs  to  the  second  century;  430-501  to  the  third.  As  to 
Hooks  1  /.  and  11-14,  there  is  a  great  satiety  of  opinion. 
Alexandre  assigns  the  former  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  third 
century,  and  the  latter  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  about  the 
year  367.  Kricdlieh  places  \J.  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  ; 
11-14  he  ascribes  to  Jewish  writers  of  the  second  and  the  third 
centuries  A.u.  respectively;  la/  to  Christian  writer*  of  the 
third  century. 

Some  of  these  judgments  are  simply  hypotheses  ;  there  is  still 
room  (or  indefinite  study  on  these  questions.  it.  M.  c. 
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It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give,  in  the 
first  place,  a  general  survey  of  the  very  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  known  as  '  the  Apo- 
crypha '  (details  being  reserved  for  special 
articles),  and  then  to  proceed  to  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  larger  literature 
which  li<-s  beyond  the  limits  of  that  collection.  Fuller 
treatment  of  the  subdivision  'Apocalyptic'  however, 
will  be  reserved  for  a  special  article  (see  above,  Apocalyp- 
tic), where  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  following 
nine  works: — Apoc.  of  Hamch,  Kthiopic  Hook  of  Enoch, 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Jubilees, 
Assumption  of  Mom's.  Test.  xii.  Pair..  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  later  Christian  litera- 
ture will  1st  excluded,  only  those  writings  being  con- 
sidered which  contain  portions  assignable,  at  latest,  to 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 

The  name  Apocrypha  (nom.  pi.  ncut.  of  (Ik.  adj. 
dr»|iifoi,  Midtien)  is  used  to  denote  a  large  Ixxly  of 


1.  Aim  of 


in  a  magical  book  of  Moses  edited  from  a  Leydcn  papyrus  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  by  Lee  man  and  by  Dieterich  (Af'ra.taj, 
too}    The  bonk  may  be  as  old  ax  the  first  century-  a.n.  Its 


iyso,  '  A  Holy  am)  Secret  Hook  of  Moscx,  called  the  Eighth,  or 
the  Holy."  Kortheearliestuseoflheword  in  ma/am  partem,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  turn  probably  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(348  A.D.) ;  and  for  a  more  frequent  and  clear  employment  of  the 
adjective  in  a  disparagin  g  sense,  to  Jerome,  whose  constant  use  of 
it  is  probably  responsible  for  our  employment  of  it  at  the  present 
day  as  the  equivalent  of  '  i 


2.  Name. 


Jewish  and  Christian  literature,  consisting 


of  writings  w  hich  either  their  authors  or  their 
admirers  have  sought  to  include  among  canonical  scrip- 
tures, but  which  have  ultimately  failed  to  secure  such  a 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  at  large. 

This  special  usage  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
practice  common  among  sects,  religious  or  philosophic, 
of  embodying  their  special  tenets  or  formula?  in  books 
withheld  from  public  use.  and  communicated  to  an  inner 
circle  of  believers.  Such  books,  generally  bearing  the 
name  of  some  patriarch,  prophet,  or  apostle,  were  called 
by  their  possessors  apocryphal,  the  designation  imply- 
ing that  they  were  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  and 
even  from  the  ordinary  members  of  the  sect  itself ;  in 
such  cases  thr-  epithet  apocryphal  was  used  in  a  laud- 
atory sense.  Since,  however,  the  books  were  forgeries, 
the  epithet  gradually  came  to  take  colour  from  that  fact, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  was  employed  to  indicate  other 
writings  that  had  been  forged.  In  the  common  parlance 
of  to  day,  it  denotes  any  story  or  document  which  is  false 


One  of  the  earliest  ... 
-of  the  use  of  the  word  -/svrr/AoV  in  its 

349 


Finally  the  name  Apocrypha  has  come  to  be 
applied,  and  is  now  applied,  by  the  reformed  com- 
munions to  a  particular  collection  of  writings.  While 
some  of  these  arc  genuine  and  authentic  treatises, 
others  legendary  histories,  and  the  rest  apocryphal  in 
the  disparaging  sense  of  lustring  names  to  which  they 
have  no  right,  all  come  under  the  definition  proposed 
nfajve,  for  each  of  them  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 


I.  The  Apocrypha  Proper. 

8.  Apocrypha     This  collection  of  books  may  be 
proper :      classified  in  several  ways.    We  might 
classification,  classify  them  critically  thus  : — 

1.  .  ItMili.mi  tn  (anonital  iWei : — 

I  Esdras  (interpolated  form  of  Kxra):  see  below,  f  4,  ii. 

Additions  to  Esther :  see  below,  f  5,  1. 

Additions  to  Daniel :  see  below,  %  5,  2. 

Praver  of  Manasses :  see  below,  {  6,  3. 
7.  t'UM-1tf>igrafkital  writingx:— 

4  Esdras  :  see  below,  I  7. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  :  see  below,  f  8,  2. 

Baruch  :  see  below,  f  6,  1. 

Epistle  of  Jeremy  :  see  below,  f  6.  ». 

3.  LtgrHilary  tr  Hiiggadic  writing!  :— 

Tobil  :  see  below,  {  J,  3. 
Judith  :  see  below,  |  5,  4. 

4.  Genuine  ami authentit  treatise):— 

Ecclesiasticus:  see  below,  f  8,  I. 
I,  1  Maccabees  :  see  Mow,  f  4,  i. 

Probably  the  most  natural  and  convenient  division 

1  It  doc*  rKit  seem  rsecessary  to  drvcHe  space  here  to  comment- 
ing upon  the  use  of  the  word  Deutero*:anonical,  as  ajijilo-.l  t  » 
these  Wiks  by  the  Church  of  kome  ;  for  it  is  expressiy  sai.|  by 
Ihe  authorities  of  that  Church  that  no  distinction  of  authority  is 
implied  in  the  term 

3SO 
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will  he  one  dejicnding  upon  the  kind  of  literature  which 
each  book  represents,  as  thus  :  - 

I.  Narrative  :  (.1)  Historical ;  (/■)  I-rgendary  («  HaggadicX 

ill  ^j,>ri,J>ht"'-al '  of  Al^ca'VP"^ 

L  (a)  HlRWlCAL  i.  The  Hooks  of  Maccabees. 
i  Maiculves.  —An  important  and  generally  trustworthy 

4.  Hi.toricaL  his,°7'  fT"   ™  HT k      U  t!T 

translated  from   a   Hebrew  original, 

which  survived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome.  Oil 
this  and  the  following  see  Maccahkes,  Books  OF. 

a  Maccabees. — Extant  in  Greek  ;  an  abridgment  of  a 
work  in  five  hooks  by  Jason  of  Cyrcne  |soc  2*3).  Prefixed 
to  it  are  two  letters,  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt,  commonly  held  to  be  spurious  (see, 
however.  Maccabees.  Second,  §  7). 

3  Maccabees. — Greek.  A  fragmentary  history  of  an 
attempted  massacre  of  the  Jews  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator.  and  of  their  miraculous  deliverance,  'l"h;s  book 
and  the  following  are  not  included  by  tlie  Roman  Church 
in  its  Canon,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  Vg.  though  found 
in  ®. 

4  Maccabees.— Greek.  A  philosophical  discourse, 
illustrating  the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Matter,  by  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Elcazar,  and  of  the  '  Seven 
Maccabees '  and  their  mother.  The  work  was  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  Josephus.  An  edition  of  the  Syriac 
version  with  kindred  documents,  prepared  by  the  late 
Prof.  IJensly,  has  been  printed  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  E.  1  tames. 

ii.  I  EiJriis. 1  -Greek.  A  recasting  of  the  canonical 
Ezra,  to  whic  h  is  added  the  legendary  tale  of  the  Dis- 
pute of  the  Three  Courtiers  ( known  to  Josephus).  This 
book  appears  in  Vg.  as  an  appendix  to  the  NT  ;  but  no 
authority  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
See  KsDRAS,  Books  ok.  First  and  Second. 

\b)  l.KCKNt) \KY.     1,  Additions  to  Esther. — Greek. 

They  consist  of  a  number  of  letters,  prayers,  visions, 

_  -  .  and  the  like,  which  are  found  inler- 
0.  wgenaary.  calalKj  mto  |ne 

Esther  in  0.     Sec  KslHKK,  §  10. 

2.  Additions  to  Daniel. — Greek, 
number  :  — 

(i. )  The  Story  of  Susanna,  prefixed  to  the  book, 
(ii.  |  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  inserted  in  ch.  3. 
(ni. )  The  Story  of  I  let  and  the  Dragon,  following  ch.  12 
I  attributed  to  Habakktik. 
They  are  found  both  in  the  t?  Version  and  in  that 
of  Theodotion.  What  is  Mid  to  l>c  the  Hebrew  original 
of  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  has  been 
recently  found  by  Dr.  M.  Gaster  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Jcrahmecl,  and  printed  by  him  in  TSBA,  1894.  Cp 

Daniel,  §  5. 

3.  /'obit.—  Greek  and  '  Chaldee.'  A  romantic  narra- 
tive of  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  written  not  later  than 
the  first  century  A. l>.  at  latest,  and  perhaps  in  Egypt. 
The  book  has  a  literary  connection  with  the  story  of 
Ah  1  War  (sec  ACHIACHAtUS),  The  date  cannot  at 
present  be  considered  at  all  certain.  The  •Clialdee" 
or  Aramaic  version  (on  the  name  see  ARAMAIC,  §  4. 
end),  published  by  Dr.  Ncubauer  in  1878.  is  probably 
not  the  earliest  form  of  the  hook.    Of  the  ( Ireck  there  arc 

recensions,  and  there  are  three  old  I  .at  in  reccn- 
besides  Jerome's  Vg.  version.  There  are  also 
two  Hebrew  texts,  one  derived  from  &.  and  the 
other  from  the  Aramaic.  Dr.  (  taster  has  printed  some 
fresh  Hebrew  texts  of  the  story  in  TSHA,  1896.  Sec 
Toiiit. 

4.  Judith,  —Greek.  A  romance  which,  in  its  present 
form,  may  d;ite  from  the  first  century  H.c.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  Bethulia  from  the 
Assyrians  under  Holofernes.  through  the  bravery  of 
Judith,  a  Hebrew  widow.  No  miraculous  clement 
appears  in  the  story.    See  Judith. 

1  s  •       in  rv .,.  d  «  {e.g.  Swei  iv  1    in  B»  1  nil ...  r.> 

it  i.  called  o  Uprvc  ;  in  Lag.'*  Luc.  it  u  F.;j,xn  B\  and  in  Vg.  it 

i*  j  L^lr.u. 
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canonical    book  of 
These  are  three  in 


II.  (a)  Prophetical.  I.  Baruch. — Greek.  A 
pscudepigraphical  book  {i.e.  one  written  under  a  false 

6.  Prophetical.  B*™"  ™ o{ Neriah, 

r  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah.    It  consists  of 

two  parts  :  { 1 )  1-33,  which  may  date  from  the  times  of 

the  Persian  supremacy,  possibly  has  a  Hebrew  original. 

and  certainly  shows  close  affinities  with  Dan.  9  ;  (a) 

So-5'>lend>.  originally  written  in  Greek,  probably  after 

70  A.l'.  ;  chap,  5  is  modelled  on  the  nth  Psalm  of 

Solomon.    Edited  most  fully  by  Kneucker.  Appended 

to  this  book  is — 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremy  ( Uaruch  6  in  our  Apocrypha  \. 
— Greek,  also  pseudepigraphic.  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
of  Jeremiah  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  inveighing 
against  the  worship  of  idols. 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses. — Greek.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  Manassch,  king  of  Judah,  when  in  prison.  It 
is  very  likely  an  extract  from  a  legendary  history  of 
Manasseh,  of  which  other  portions  appear  to  bo  quoted 
(in  connection  with  the  prayer)  in  the  AfouWicat  Con- 
stitutions <2«);  or  possibly  it  was  written  with  a  \iew 
to  insertion  into  the  text  of  2  Chron  33.  It  is  not  in 
the  Roman  canon,  but  is  appcntlc<i  thereto. 

(d)  Apocalyptic  —  Of  this  large  and  important 

7.  Apocalyptic.  Z^Jj^^ESSZ 


is   contained    in    our  Apocrypha, 
namely  :  — 

4  Esdras.1— I.atin.  Syriac.  Arabic.  Ethiopic,  and  Ar- 
11  em  in.  Theorig  rial  Greek  il  lott.  I  Inlj  chaps  8  1  I 
appear  in  any  Version  save  the  1-tlin  ;  chaps.  1/  15/  arc 
Inter  accretions,  prolmbly  of  two  different  dales.  1  /.  being 
perhaps  of  second  century,  and  \hf.  of  third  century; 
3-H  are  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  probably  written  about 
97  AD.  ;  1  /  are  Christian.  15/  most  likely  Jewish. 
Rejected  by  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Vg,  See  Esdras,  Books  ok  and 
Apocalyptic  Literati  re.  §45  13- is. 

III.  Didactic,    i.    Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  commonly  called  Bcclesiasticus. — Greek,  avowedly 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  which  a 


considerable  portion  has  lately  been  re- 
covered. A  genuine  authentic  treatise,  in  |xuls  of 
high  literary  excellence.  The  author  was  a  Palestinian 
Jew  of  the  second  century  B.C.  See  EccLEsiAS- 
TICUS. 

3.  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  -Greek.  Written  under  the 
name  of  Solomon.  |>erhaps  by  I'liilo  (according  to  an 
early  tradition),  certainly  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century.  It  is  of  great  merit  in  parts  ;  but  the  tune, 
deteriorates  towards  the  end.  The  liook  seems,  more- 
over, to  l)e  incomplete.     See  Wis  DOM,  B00K  OP. 

II.  Other  Apocryphal  Literature. 

Our  survey  of  the  remaining  literature  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter.    The  idea  of  classifying  the  liooks 
Other    ufK'n  cnro"",,>^lcal  principles  must  he 
.  '  set  aside  at  once  as  impracticable  ;  the 

data  arc  iu  a  majority  of  cases  far  too 
vague.  The  simplest  division  that  can  be  made  is 
N-tween  those  books  which  have  to  do  with  the  OT  and 
th< w*  which  associate  themselves  with  the  New.  Within 
those  the  classification  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apocrypha  already  described,  according  to  kinds  of 
literature  represented  ;  writings  which  unite  more  than 
one  element  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  most 
prominent  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  OT  literature, 
slightly  modifying  our  previous  classification,  wc  can 
include  all  the  documents  wc  possess  under  the  following 
headings:  i.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  Narratives,  ii. 
Prophetical  and  Apocalyptic  books,  iii.  Poetical,  iv. 
Didactic. 

I  Called  7  F.vlras  in  KV.  1ml  oflrner,  »»  ben-,  4  Ksdras— i.e., 
4th  after  M  Ksdras.  the  Hrh.  h>ra,  ami  Nehemiili.  It  is 
called  3  KvJ.  when  Krra-Neh.  are  counted  mw  hook.  a«  in  i*. 
In  an  Amicm  MS  chap*.  1/  »-U  li/.  ate  called  3td,  4th,  and 
5th  Ksd.  respectively. 
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A.  Old  Testa  mux  r  (5§  10-35). 
I.  Legendary  or  Hawadic  Narratives  (§5  10- 

10.  Adam  and  '-81  ■  u  TtstMUmt  <or  « 
Eve.  etc 


1 8 1.  1. 

Penitence)  of  Adam:  Book  of  the  Con  Aid 
of  Adam  and  Bv€,  —  Extant  partially  in 


Greek,  Latin.  Svnac,  Arabic.  Kthiopic  [and  Coptic). 

These  versions  represent  variously  developed  forms 
or  fragments  of  a  Jewish  romance  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  with  their 
death  and  burial.  We  no  longer  possess  the  romance 
in  its  original  form. 

The  remain*  of  it  mud  be  sought  in  the  following  documents : — 

(*)  Greek  A/v^atypse  of  Moses,  more  properly  AiYyifC'if  irap« 
*A4*m  *•*>  Bftflf.  Edited  by  Tischendorf  iAfocalyfus  AS*ry. 
/Aw,  iB>>6)  and,  in  a  fragmentary  text,  from  the  best  MS,  by 
Ceriani  (  }/,'««»(,*.'.!  jo.  r«t  r/  fire/ana,  B  It  is  principally 

Concerned  with  the  death  of  Adam  ..id  Kve,  and  include*  an 
important  narrative  of  the  Kail.    It  i*  essentially  Jewish. 

(j8)  Latin  I'ita  Adit  et  £i*r :  extant  in  many  MSS,  printed 
by  With.  Meyer  in  At*,  d.  Munch.  Aiad.,  Philo*  -  phiUsl. 
Kl.  U.  1 S7 S.  It  covers  the  uim  ground  as  (a)  arid  introduce* 
element*  which  occur  in  (y)  and  (4). 

(y)  Arabic  and  Kthiopic  Booh  of  Adam  and  Frv  or  Conflict 
of  A, i<i>it  and  b'rt.  A  long  romance,  Chnstianired  throughout, 
dealing  with  the  suffering*  and  temptation*  of  Adam  and  Kve 
after  the  Kail.  The  hUtnry  i*  continued  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  ha*  close  affinities  with  the  <  of  7  reosu m  (ed.  liuokl  ; 
Schatzh.'hte).  It  i*  derived  in  Urge  part  from  the  lo*t  Jewish 
romance.  First  translated  by  I  i-llmaim  </>ar  Ckristl.  Adambu,h 
dts  Morgtnlan.its,  185,):  Kthiopir  ie»t  by  Trumpp  in  A  Hi.  d. 
Memck.  Akmd.  IS,  1870-81  :  Knglish  Version  by  S.  C.  Malan 
lKo,>h  of  Adam  amd  Atr,  1881).  See  loo  the  article  'AJa.n, 
Books  of,'  by  Hon,  in  Did,  Christ.  Hiogr, 

(4)  Greek.  Syriac,  and  Arabic  fragment*  of  the  Testament 
cf  Adam.  Prophetic  and  apocalyptic  in  character  ;  *<>mc  are 
extract*  from  the  old  romance  in  it*  original  form;  other*  are 
Oinstixniied.  Edited  by  Kenan  in  Journ.  At.  (i3*j,  pp.  4J7- 
471):  the  Creek  by  M.  R.  Jame*(W/«-r*-/A«  Ant,  Jot  a  :  Ttxtt 
amd  Studies,  ii.  3  t\i\ 

<»)  Coptic.  A  leaf  from  a  Moses- Adam  apocalyp**,  gnotticind. 
Edited  by  Schmidt  ami  Harnack  in  Sitzungsber.  d.  t,  f>r. 
AkoJ.  d.  it' its.,  iBai,  p.  1045.  It  i*  now  recognised  by 
Harnack  lo  be  part  of  the  late  Coptic  .[/,vj/i/«  of  Ha  rfkUmmm, 

3.  fi.x'k  of  Jubilees,  Little  Genesis  (Leftooenetis). 
Apocalrfiie  (or  Testament)  of  Mows.  —  A  1  haggadic 
commentary  upon  Genesis.'  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the 
angel  of  the  Presence.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
Apotalyfte  of  .\ fuses.  The  narrative  communicated  by 
the  angel  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  extends  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  time  is  reckoned  in 
periods  of  Jubilees  :  hence  the  name  Book  of  Jubilees. 
The  events  narrated  in  Genesis  are  for  the  most  [>art 
sketched  slightly  with  the  addition  of  details  of  a  legend- 
an- 1  Iwracter  :  hence  the  name  lj-ptoornesis,  •  a  detailed 
treatment  of  Genesis '  I  see.  however,  E*CH  ATOI.OGV.f49). 
These  details  include  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  wars  of  Jacob  ami  Esau,  the  last  words  of 
Atwaham  and  Isaac  Much  of  the  legendary  element 
in  Ttit.  xii.  fair,  (see  below  ■)  is  derived  from  this  book  : 
see  ArocALVITlc.  J§  48-58. 

3.  Ttttrnmntstf  jit  Thrw  Patriarehii  Ahnvhum.  Isaac, 
and  Jacob) .  —  Referred  to  in  the  Apost.  Const.  (rjiok 

Hooks  under  these  names,  combining  the 
legendary,  apocalyptic,  and  didactic  ele- 
ments Christianized,  are  found  in  Greek, 
Slavonic,  and  Roumanian  (  Testament  [or  Afaealytsti 
of  Abraham),  and  in  AraMc  and  Kthiopic (  Testaments  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jac>b\,  They  narrate  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  deaths  of  the  three  patriarchs. 
Tlunr  early  date  is  maintained  by  the  present  writer 
I  "lie  is  <|Uoted  by  Origen ),  but  is  not  universalis*  allowed. 
I)r.  Kohlcr  1  AM.*,  1895 1  assigns  an  Essene  origin  to  the 
Tit.  of  Abraham. 

Edited  by  M.  R.  lame*  (' Te*t.  of  Abraham':  7V-j*rr  anit 

Stm/.ei.  2  3)  ami  by  l>r.  t'ia*lrr(*  Roumanian  vc-r*ion  of  Apoc. 
of  Abraham,'  /'.S*/f,4,  tiijX  The  Greek  version  is  printed  from 
one  MS  by  Vawiliev  (.  Inecdota  Gruco-Pytantina,  it>i>. 

4.  Apocalypse  of  Abraham. — Slavonic,  from  Greek. 
An  interesting  Jewish  hook  with  Christian  insertions. 
The  first  part  is  haggadic.  and  gives  the  story  of  A  bra- 
htm  s  conversion  :  the  second  is  an  expansion  of  the 
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11.  Patri- 
arch*. 


vision  narrated  in  Gen.  15  :  edited  by  N.  Bonwctsch  in 
Studien  tur  Geschichte  d.  Theologse  is.  Kirche,  1897. 

5.  Testaments  of  the  Txcehe  Patriarchs. — A  book 
combining  the  three  elements  of  legendary,  apocalyptic 
and  didactic  matter  in  twelve  sections,  each  of  which 
gnes  the  last  dying  speech  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ; 
see  Ahoc  alyptic.  68-76. 

6.  Life  (or  Confession)  of  Asentth. — A  Jewish  legend 
of  early  dale  ;  Christianized.      Extant  in  Greek  and 

14  A  th  Syriac  (and  Latin).  It  is  connected 
8  w  Uh  the  Test.  xss.  /'air. ,  and  narrates 
the  circumstances  attending  the  marriage  of  Aseneth 
with  Joseph.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  story.  The 
Latin  version  was,  according  to  the  present  writer  s 
belief,  made  by  or  for  Grosseteslc.  at  the  same  time 
as  that  ol  the  Testaments. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  arc  edited  by  P.  HatifTol,  Stadia 
t'atristUa,  1880.  The  Syriac  will  be  found  in  l-and,  Anecd. 
Syr.,  and  Oppcnhcim,  habula  Jssefhi  et  Asenetlur,  liib.  See 
Hort  *  article  in  Did.  Chr.  Mtfr. 

7.  Testament  of  Job. — A  Midrash  on  Job.  containing 

a  mythical  story  of  his  life.  Christianized  to  a  very 

T  .     limited  extent.    It  is  ascribed  to  his  brother 
13.  J  oli    Nifpt(5t  J  Nanor)     ,ob  s  wJfc  j,  aiJM  Sitjs 

Klihu  is  represented  as  inspired  by  Satan.  The  story 
is  worth  leading. 

I:  r*i»t*  in  (;n-rk  and  mnn  to  be  ciiioted  in  the  A  tar.  /'«»/. 


ligiy  />,{, 


Printed  fr.>m  a  Vatican  MS  by  Mai  tSerift.  I'et.  A'tn:  Coll, 
7  i3o);  a  French  trans!ati-.  n  in  Mignc  *  Did.  dts  Ap.vryfJirs  ; 
e.lucd  la*t  from  two  MSS  by  M,  " 
data,  ii.  1&97. 

8.  Testament  of  Solomon.  — ( treek.  Practically  a 
magical  book,  though  interspersed  with  large  liaggadic 

_  .  sections.     It  is  mainly  Jewish,  though 

°m0n"  Christian  touches  have  been  introduced. 
It    narrates    the    circumstances  under 
which  Solomon  attained  power  over  the  world  of  spirits, 
details  his  interviews  with  the  demons,  and  ends  with 
an  account  of  his  fall  and  loss  of  power. 

Ed.  first  by  F.  F.  Fleck  in  H  issrnscha/lt.  Keise;  reprinted 
in  Migne's  Cedrtnnt,  vol.  ii.,  as  an  appendix  lo  l'vellus'* 
writing*.  A  German  translation  by  Borneraann  in  lllgen* 
Z.f.  Kirchengeteh.,  1B43. 

9.  Contradictio  Salomonis. — A  work  under  this  name 
is  condemned  in  the  1  *  ( iclasian  "  Decree  de  recipiendis 
et  non  reetfirndis  libris.  It  was  in  all  likelihood  an 
account  of  .Solomon's  contest  in  wisdom  with  Hiram, 
and  was  the  groundwork  of  the  romance  still  extant 
in  many  forms  and  under  many  names — e.g..  Dialogue 
of  Solomon  and  Saturn  \  Anglo-Saxon  |.  Solomon  and 
Kitovras(/.f.  Kentauros,  Slavonic),  Solomon  and  Mar- 
colph  (  Latin,  etc. ).  Josephus  mentions  the  Hi  ram-legend. 

See  on  all  these  'took*  j.  M.  Kemhte'*  Introduction  10  the 
Anglo-Saxon  OitslagUt  of  'Solomon  ami  Saturn,  ^tlfric  Socic-ly, 
1&4J,  anil  compare  Ai  HtACHAkl*. 

10.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  —  Partly  haggadic,  tnit  chiefly 
important  as  an  apocalypse  —  under  which  heailing  it 
will  be  treated,    See  AroCAXTtTIC.  §§  43-47. 

11.  Pseudo-Philo's  l.sbes  antiauitatum  Biblsoarusn. 
—  Latin,  from  Greek,  and  that  from  Hebrew.  Printed 

thrice  in  the  16th  century  (in  15a".  in 


15. 


icso.  and    in    isog),   this   book  kid 


1  °"  practically  esiraped  the  knowle<lge  of  all 
modern  scholars  (except  Cardinal  Pitra,  until  Mr. 
Leopold  Colin  reintroduced  it  to  the  world  in  an  article 
in  the  /euush  Quarterly  ffevieic,  1B08.  It  is  a  haggadic 
summary  of  Bible  history  from  Adam  to  the  death  of 
S.v.il.  full  of  most  interesting  visions,  prophecies,  and 
legends. 

The  I.atin  version,  the  only  f>rm  in  which  the  book  is 
kn  .wn,  very  much  resemble*  the  versi  ui  of  4  Bal.  Four 
fr.i^me'ii*  puUi*heil  by  the  present  wrin-r  (Prayer  of  Mo*v*a 
Vkionof  Ken.i/,  Lament  of  Sella,  and  Song  of  David  ;  .  i/Sn. 
Anr.d.  L)  turn  out  to  lie  extract*  from  this  work  of  I'scudo- 
PhiKx    It  i*  apparently  pre-Christian  and  merit*  careful  htudy. 

12.  /l,ioi  if  Javier. — A  haggadic  commentary  upon 
the  Hexateuch,  containing  ancient  elements,  but  pre- 
served  in  a  mcdia-va!  form.     There  is 
a  French  translation  by  Orach  in  Migne's 
Diet,  des  Afocryfhes.  voL  ii 
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13.  /L\>k  ,f  X,kih.  -Haggadic  and  apocalyptic  frag- 
ments of  this  work  are  incorporated  in  the  Hook  of  Enoch; 

17  M    Vi  ,n<'re  IS  a'*°  a  Hebrew  Midrash  under  tliis 

17.  Moan.  natnc  prjn|cd  by  jclUnek  in  IM.ha-Mid- 

rasch,  3  155.  partly  based  on  the  /V.i»*  of  Jubilees.  See 
Ronsch  ami  Charles,  and  cp.  APOCALYPTIC,  §§  24.  57. 

14.  Poot  «/  lamech.—  The  title  1  Lantech  '  occurs  in 
Creek  lists  of  apocryphal  books.    A  story  of  Lamech 

18.  Lost  Book!.  mhKh  h  found  in  S«»vonic 

this.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old  book 
treated  (as  the  Slavonic  one  does)  of  the  accidental 
slaving  of  Cain  by  Lamech. 

15.  Boo*  of  Og. — In  the  Celasian  Decree  a  l»wk  is 
mentioned  as  '  The  Book  of  Og  the  giant,  whom  the 
heretics  feign  to  have  fought  with  a  dragon  after  the 
Flood."  It  was,  according  to  die  present  writer's 
belief,  identical  with  a  book  ttpafftartla  rwr  Vtydrrwr 
or  Treatise  of  the  (itants,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  Manichatan  apocrypha  by  Timotheus  of  Con- 
stantinople (Kabncius.  Cot/.  apac.  XT  1  ny).  It 
w.is  no  doubt  a  Jewish  haggada,  containing,  to  judge 
from  the  title,  some  stirring  incidents.  Possibly 
it  may  have  given  a  Jewish  form  of  the  ancient  Dragon- 
myth  of  Babylonia,  on  which  see  Cunkel  ( Schopf. ). 

16.  Penitence  of  Jannes  and  Mambres. — Mentioned 
also  in  the  Gelasian  Decree,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
Panitentia  Cypriani,  a  confession  of  the  wicked  magical 
arts  of  the  two  Egyptian  wizards.  See  an  article  by 
Jsclin  in  Hilgcnfeld's  7.WT,  1894.  There  is  a  fragment 
(in  1-atin  and  Anglo-Saxon)  apparently  belonging  to 
this  book  in  the  Cotton  MS  Tib  B.V.  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  heen  printed. 

17.  Either.—  Origen  on  Romans  (9i  :  p.  646)  has  the 
following  passage,  which  clearly  refers  to  a  romance 
about  Esther  :  '  We  have  found  it  written  in  a  certain 
book  of  an  apocryphal  nature  (secretion)  that  there  is 
an  angel  of  grace  w  ho  lakes  his  name  from  grace.  For 
he  is  called  Ananchel  (5 1  Anahel),  which  being  inter- 
preted means  the  grate  of  God.  Now  in  this  writing 
it  was  said  that  this  angel  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
Esther  to  give  her  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  king." 

There  are,  besides,  many  haggadic  histories  —  e.g. , 
of  David.  Jonah,  the  Captivity,  and  (see  Rev.  Stm. 
1898)  the  Rethabiles — in  Syriac,  Carshunic,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic,  which  are  still  unpublished  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  MS  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

See  Zutetilierjt's  Cat.  del  MSS  Syriaqnes  and  Cat.  del 
MSS  Kthiapiaues  .it  la  MHietkique  Nationale,  and  Wright's 
Catalogues  of  Kihiopic  and  of  Syriac  MSS  in  the  Hrin-li 
Muttum.  Much  Slavonic  apocryphal  literature  alvo  remain* 
unknown  to  critic*,  though  most  of  it  has  been  printed.  See 
K.  ■/;>'< 's  list  of  Slavonic  apoc  ryphal  literature  in  Jt'Txviu.,  and 
Boiiwclvch  in  Harnack's  A/tihrittl.  Lit.  903-917. 

II.   Apocalyptic     i.  Hi«>i  cf  Enoch;   and  a. 

19.  Apocalyptic:  Srcr"s  '£  T***  M'°CA' 
Enoch  etc        LY17IC"  8$  l8  3 J  and  334 1  respec- 

ou*"  tively. 

3.  Sibylline  Oracles.  —  Greek  hexameter  verse,  in  four- 
teen books  of  various  dates.  See  Aikx  alyptic,  §§  86-98. 

4.  A 1  sumption  of  Moses.—  -Ouoted  in  the  epistle  of 
Jude.  as  well  as  by  later  Christian  writers;  extant  in 
Latin,  incomplete.    See  APOCALYPTIC.  §§  59-67. 

5.  A/vcalypse  of  Baruch.  — A  long  and  important 
apocalypse,  closely  resembling  4  Esdras  in  style  and 

thought,    see  Apocalyptic,  §§  5- 

17,  and  also  below  under  Zoroaster 
<§  23,  no.  15). 

6.  Other  Apoca/ypjes  of  Baruch  (a),  \b\  (f).— As  far 
as  is  known  at  present  (a)  is  contained  in  onlv  a  single 
Greek  MS  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  10.073):  edited  by  M.  R. 
James,  Afiyr,  .  I  need.  ii. ,  with  a  translation  of  the 
Slavonic  version  by  VV.  R.  Morfill  :  Bonwetsch  also 
has  published  a  German  translation  of  the  Slavonic. 
The  Greek  text  has  two  Christian  passages.  In 
the  main  it  may  very  well  be  Jewish  and  of  early  date. 
It  contains  revelations  about  the  course  of  the  sun  and 


20.  Baruch, 


moon,  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Vine 
(Christian),  and  the  offering  of  the  prayers  of  men  to 
G'kI  by  Michael.  («•)  An  Lthiopic  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
preserved  in  a  British  Museum  MS  (n3  in  Dill- 
matin's  Catalogue)  is  apparently  the  production,  in  part 
at  least,  of  an  Abyssinian  Christian.  This,  or  another, 
is  mentioned  in  Wright's  Catalogue  (No.  27 .  6.  etc.). 
A  quotation  from  Baruch  not  found  in  any  existing 
book  of  his.  is  in  the  Altercate  Simonis  et  ThtofUH 
(  Text  eu.  I  nters,  lj),  and  a  larger  one  in  some  MSS 
of  Cyprianis  Test  i  omnia. Say.  It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris  in  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch.  p.  10. 

7.  Rcliaua  xerborum  Baruchi  ( The  rest  of  the  -words 
cf  Uaruch),  or  Paralipomena  Jeremitc.  —  Greek  and 
Ethiopic.  There  is  hardly  anything  really  apocalyptic 
in  this  hook,  which  is  a  Christian  appendix  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Uaruch,  haggadic  in  character.  It 
narrates  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the  miraculous  rescue  of  Ebcd-melech,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Jeremiah. 

Printed  first  in  Kihiopic  by  Di.  (Chrtitomafhia  .-Kthiopica\ 


in  Creek  by  Ceriani  (.>/<«!.  fair.  ,t  pr*f.),  and  lastly  ill  t  ireek 
by  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (Rett  0/  the  Wards 
Harris  regards  it  av  an  eirenicon  addressed 


'artis  of  Harm  ft,  lS?Q>. 
by  the  cburcb  of 

Jerusalem  to  the  synagogue  after  the  Bar-Cochha  rebellion.  It 
was  often  printed  in  v  ariously  abridged  forms  in  the  Greek  Menwa. 

8.  A  short  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  uniformly  attached 
to  the  Epistle  cf  Jeremiah  in  Ethiopic  MSS  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  consists  of  only  a  few  lines,  and  is 
written  to  justify  the  quotation  from  "Jeremy  the 
prophet '  in  Mt.  27 9.  It  is  addressed  to  Pashur.  Jerome 
had  seen  a  Hcbrtrw  volume  in  which  a  similar  passage 
occurred.  Dillmann  printed  it  in  his  Chrestomathia 
/Ethiopica,  t866  (p.  viii  n.  2). 

9.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  -  -See  APOCALYPTIC,  §§  43-47. 

10.  Apocalypse  of  Eli  as,  and 

1 1.  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah. 

The  first  of  these  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
Paul's  quotation  in  1  Cor.  29,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen.'  etc. 

01  ph..  I""*  *«ond  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 
T.J!~,,?fr*  Alexandria.  They  both  survive  in 
^epnanian,  etc.  lwQ  dialects  of  Coptic     Fragments  of 

10  and  11  were  published  by  Bouriant  in  the  Mf  moires 
de  la  Mission  arth/ologique  au  Cairc.  Stern  translated 
them  into  German  in  ZA,  1886.  The  whole,  with 
additional  fragments,  has  been  edited  by  Sleindorff  in 
Harnack  and  Gebhardt's  Texte  u.  Untrnuch.  The 
Afiocalypse  of  Elias  is  fairly  complete  :  the  editor  assigns 
only  one  leaf  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah  and  a  large 
fragment  to  an  unknown  Apocalypse.  It  is  the  present 
writer's  belief  that  this  last  is  from  an  Apoca!y|»sc 
of  Zephaniah.  Both  are  seemingly  Christianized  forms 
of  Jewish  books,  containing  sections  descriptive  of 
heaven  and  hell,  and  prophecies  of  Antichrist,  and  his 
conflict  with  Tabilha  and  the  two  witnesses.  There 
is  an  Apocalypse  of  Elias  in  Hebrew  and  one  was 
printed  in  Jellinck's  Bel-ha-Midrasck  and  edited  in 
1897  by  Buttenwiescr.  A  passage  from  a  Gnostic 
Vision  of  Elias  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius  (Ha-r.  2613). 

ta.  A  Revelation  of  Moses,  containing  a  visit  to  the 
unseen  world,  has  been  translated  from  Hebrew  by 
Dr.  Gaster  (JRAS.  1893). 

13.  An  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  extant  in  Svriac. 
edited  by  Kiethgen  from  a  late  MS,  and  published 

21  F  d        ate.    W'lh  a  lnulslation  in  ?'A  Tti '  ("  '99- 
■  aio  ['86)).  is  by  some  thought  to  be 

an  old  Jewish  apocalypse  which  was  remodelled  in 
Mohammedan  times.  There  is  an  Ethiopic  Apoc.  of 
Esd.  in  the  British  Museum  (see  Wright's  Catalogue). 

14.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  Persian  History  ,f 
Daniel  edited  and  translated  by  Zotenberg  in  Merx's 
Archil'  (Ij86),  which  in  its  present  form  is  certainly 
mediaeval.  The  Armenian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Greek 
Visions  of  Daniel,1  which  are  printed  respectively  by 

1  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  in  of 
Tlieodotion  *  Daniel  the  whole  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
Visions  (ojxifftx). 
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Kalemkiar.  by  Woide,  by  Klostermann,  and  by 
Vassilicv  (Anecdota  Gnrco-Hytantma,  1893).  art-  also 
very  laic,  but  contain  ancient  elements.  See  on  these 
books  \V.  Houssct's  receut  work,  Der  Antichrist,  and 
compare  AntIi  HKtsT.  It  is  thought  by  Zahn  that 
HippotytUl  commented  upon  the  apocryphal  A|x>calypsc 
of  U.miel  .1-  well  as  on  the  canonical  Apocalypse  {Fcr- 
s.  It ungen.  5  i*a). 

t5-  /hut  1  of  Zoroaster. — Zoroaster,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Clementines  I  tVecogn.  1  29  ;  Horn.  O4),  was  identified 

M   I  -  •      w  ',n  Ham,  son  °'  's,CKan  i  mystical 
.      '  .    8       prophecies,  most  likely  of  Jewish  origin, 
po    ypses.  ircigqyrciflimieffaQihpmg^  clement 

of  Alexandria  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Ham  {Strom.  664a); 
and  there  are  oracles  of  Zoroaster  in  Greek  verse  (with 
commentaries  by  ( iemistius  Pletho  and  Michael  IV-llus) 
printed,  e.g. ,  in  ( )psopa-us's  Stfiyllina.  1607.  Zoroaster 
was  also  identified  by  T".astcrn  scholars  with  Haruch. 
Solomon  of  Hassora  in  the  Hook  of  the  Hee  cites  a 
prophecy  of  his  concerning  the  Star  of  the  Kpiphany  (ed. 
Hudgc,  circa  37).    The  prophecy  is.  of  course.  C  hristian. 

16.  Il.vij  of  Seth.—The  Selhians  possessed  writings 
called  Hooks  of  Seth  and  others  under  the  name  of  the 
Alhgtntit  (dWo-yo-rir).  a  term  which  meant  the  sons 
of  Seth.  Hippolytus  (Kef.  //,rr.)  quoits  much  from  a 
Scthian  liook.  Pseudepigrapha  of  this  kind,  however,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  prophecies  of  Parchor  (Clem. 
Alex,  f,  the  Gospel  of  Kvc  (  Kpiphanius),  and  Justin  the 
Gnostic  s  Hook  of  Haruch  I  iHippolyWS,  h',(.  II..  r.  5), 
are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  apocryphal  literature, 
since  there  seems  to  have  been  in  them  little  or  no 
attempt  at  verisimilitude  of  attribution. 

17.  Prayer  of  Joseph. — tjuoted  by  Origen  and  IVo- 
copius  (in  Genesim).  It  represented  Jacob  as  an  in- 
carnation of  a  pre.-cxistent  angel  Israel  ;  in  the  fragments 
we  ]x»sess.  Jacob  is  the  speaker.  The  l>ook  extended 
to  1 1 00  orixot.  N-ing  of  about  the  Mine  length  as  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

18.  F.ldad  and  Medad.  — A  prophecy  attributed  to 
these  two  elders  (for  whom  sec  Nu.  11 )  is  quoted  111  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias  (Vis.  2j«).  It  consisted  of  400 
ffT<x<x  ((tbOUt  twice  the  length  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  1. 

III.  PoKTILAL.      I.    Psalms  of  Solomon. — Greek. 

1*.  P    t*    1    from  "cbrcw  (Iost)-    A  collection  of 
rOe«0*L  clRntccn  (or  nineteen)  Psalms.  See 

APOCALYPTIC,  §§  77-85. 

3.  Additions  to  tkt  Psalter.— (a)  Ps.  151,  ort  David's 
victory  over  Goliath,  is  appended  to  the  6  Version 
of  the  ISaltcr.  It  is  a  very  simple  composition,  of 
some  merit.  (/>)  Three  apocryphal  psalms  in  Syriac. 
edited  by  W.  Wnght  (PSIIA,  1887,  p.  257),  viz.  a 
prayer  of  He/ekiah,  a  psalm  on  the  Return,  and  two 
thanksgivings  by  David  on  his  victory  over  the  lion  and 
the  'wolf.'  They  are  proUibly  Jewish,  and  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3.  A  l.amenfafion  of  Job's  Wife,  inserted  in  the 
C>  text  of  Job  2.  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Testament  of  Job. 

IV".  Didactic — The  three  main  memN-rs  of  this 
TMH  Mi  c'ass.  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Hanich, 
actlC  thc  lipjvtle  of  Jeremy,  have  been 
already  noticed  (§  8.  2  :  §  6.  1  :  ami  §  6,  2  respectively). 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see  APOCA- 
I.VITK  .  §^  63.761  have  a  large  didactic  clement.  He- 
sides  these  there  is  little  to  note.  sa\e  perhajp.  certain 

ifa^Uat  /loots  of  Moss*. — Kxtant  in  Greek  |tipvri 
found  in  Kgypt  ;  they  have  lieeu  printed  by  I. remans 
and  Dictcrich  (in  Atraras).  They  are  not  purely 
Jewish  ;  Jewish  names  are  employed,  but  there  is  a 
large  Orphic  element.  The  story  of  Achiacharus  (see 
Al  HIAl  II ARCS)  also  ought  to  Ik-  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Hesides  the  many  extant  books  and  titles,  there 
were  probably  others  of  which  we  know  nothing  ; 
yet  it  is  the  liclief  of  the  present  writer  that  many 
more  n|>ocaIvps«"»  at  least  have  been  postulated  by 
recent  criticism  i <•■.(  •  Spitta  on  the  Johanninc  Apoca- 
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lypse,  and  Kabisch  on  the  apocalypses  of  Ksdras  and  of 
Baruch)  than  the  probabilities  of  the  case  will  warrant. 

D.  Ami-  Tt  s/.im/  .\  1  ($g  26-31). 

Coder  this  he-ad  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
NT  apocrypha  can  be  mentioned  ;  much  of  the 
literature  is  excluded  by  its  late  dale. 

I,  GosPKI.s.1  i.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew, — 
The  relation  of  this  book  to  the  canonical  Gos|»el  of 
f.        .      Matthew  cannot  be  discussed  here  (sec 

frasnn  nUi  ^   '"    1  1  1  1  ne  fatls  knov™  ab,,ut 

^ot\ou1l  the  l>ook  are  that  it  was  in  Aramaic,  that 
or  ion.  |,.ru)m.  transia,,^  ,t  into  Greek  and  into 
Latin,  and  that  111  his  lime  it  was  111  use  among  the 
•  Nazarcnes  '  of  Syria.  Jerome's  versions  have  perished  ; 
but  he  repeatedly  quotes  from  the  Latin  one.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him,  by  Origen  and  Kusebius,  and  by- 
Codex  Tischendorf  III.  of  ninth  century  (566  in  Gregory) 
numlier  aU.ut  twenty-two  They  will  be  found  in 
Hilgenfeld  s  A'7"  extra  Ginonem  rectptum,  4,  in  the 
monographs  of  Nicholson,  and  Handmann  (Texte  u. 
C»t,-rs.),  in  Westcotfs  Intro,!,  to  the  Study  oj  the 
lioifelt,  and  in  Zahn's  Cuh.  des  XTluh.n  Aanons. 
'It.  etc.  Hie  fragments  quoted  contain  additions  tioth 
to  the  narrative  and  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Some 
of  the  sayings  differ  only  in  form  from  similar  sayings 
in  the  canonical  gospels  ;  others  are  independent.  The 
account  of  the  baptism  is  distinctly  Kbionitic.  The 
longest  continuous  passage  describes  the 
of  Jesus  to  James  the  lust  after  the  resurrection. 

a.  Gospel  of  the  l-.honites  or  Gospel  of  the  7><v/ie.— 
Kpiphanius  is  the  only  writer  who  has  preserved  us  any 
fragments  of  this  gospel  {adr.  Il,rr.  30),  and  from  these 
it  is  plain  that  the  Ixiok  was  a  •  tendency-writing '  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (who  describe 
their  call,  using  the  first  person),  and  related  to  the 
Greet  Matthew.  It  was  naturally  strongly  Kbionitic. 
and  it  began  with  the  Iwptism. 

3.  (kispet  according  to  the  Egyptians, —Probably  the 
earliest  <  inostic  gospel.  A  passage  is  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  tells  us  that  one  Julius  (  assianus. 
a  l>ocetic  teacher,  used  the  same  words;  they  alv> 
appear  in  the  so-called  second  epistle  of  Clement  (of 
Koine  1.    The  passage  quoted  is  Kncratite  in  its  l»earing. 

a.  Gospel  ,uiotdtn%  to  I'cter.  —  Of  this  IxMjk  we  have 
knowlnlge  from  the  following  sourn-s  :  ( 1 )  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  of  Scrapion,  Hishop  of  Antimh  ( A.U.  loo- 
203).  addresv.-tl  to  the  church  of  khossus,  condemning 
the  gos|»cl  (alter  |M-rusal  I  as  Docelic  ( Kus.  //A' 611). 
(2>  A  sLitement  by  Origen  (In  Miitfh.  torn.  17io)  that 
the  book  repres»-ntetl  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  sons  of 
Jose[>h  by  a  former  m.iniage.  (3i  A  long  and  1111- 
portant  fragment,  containing  an  account  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  found  by  the  French  An  Ideological 
Mission  m  a  tomb  at  AMunhn  in  1885.  published  first 
in  their  A/e'moires  (|8<«2|,  and  repeatedly  since  then. 
Among  German  editions  must  Ik-  mentioned  those  of 
ll.irn.uk,  of  Sihul>ert,  and  of  Zahn  ,  among  Knglish 
ones,  those  of  Robinson  and  of  Swele.  The  literature  is 
very  considerable.  The  conclusions  upon  which  critics 
seem  agreed  at  this  moment  are  :  that  the  fragment  is 
Docelic  and  anti-Jew  ish,  though  saturated  w  ith  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  that  it  shows  a  knowledge 
of  all  four  canonical  gos|»-ls.  Its  use  by  Justin  Martyr  is 
held  proliablr  by  most,  but  denied  by  Swele  (p.  xxxixy  t 

5.  The  liiyiim  gospel-fragment. — Contained  in  n  tiny 
fragment  of  papvrus  among  the  Raincr  papyri  al 
Vienna  ;  discovered  bv  Hiekell.  It  gives  the  words  of 
Christ  to  I'eter  at  the  List  Sup]>er  111  a  form  which 
diverges  largely  by  omissions  from  any  in  the  canonical 
SJOSpels.  Hort  contended  for  the  view  that  it  Was 
a  fragment  of  a  patristic  homily  and  merely  a  loose 
quotation.     Kd.  H.irnack,  Texte  u.  I 'titers.  f>4,  etc. 

6.  The  l.ogia. — 'ITiis  is  the  name  given  by  the  first 
editors.  Grenfell   and   Hunt,  to   the   contents  of  a 

»  On  these  >«  also  GosrELs  (index). 
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single  leaf  of  a  papyrus  book  found  by  them  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus.  It  contains  a  small  number  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  in  part  agree  with  sayings  contained  in  the 
canonical  gospels  and  in  part  differ  from  them.  !  larnack 
believes  them  to  bo  extracted  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  not  possible  to  express 
a  final  opinion  on  their  character. 

7.  Gospel  of  Matthias  —  Probably  identical  with  the 
Traditions  of  Matthias,  from  which  we  have  quota- 
tions. It  was  most  likely  a  Basihdian  work,  for  the 
Basilidians  professed  to  regard  Matthias  as  their  special 
authority  among  the  apostles.  See  Zahn,  Gesch.  d. 
ST  Kanons,  ii.  2 751. 

8.  Titer*  Ma/xa?  ithc  Descent  of  Mar)'),  quoted  by 
Epiphanius  (Har  26 13).  was  a  Gnostic  anti-Jewish 
romance  representing  Xacharias  as  having  been  killed 
by  the  Jews  because  he  had  seen  the  God  of  the  Jews 
in  the  temple  in  the  form  of  an  ass. 

9.  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  Haptist.  -A.  Berendts 
in  Studitn  tur  Zachanas-apokryphcn  u.  Zach.-legende 
gives  a  translation  of  a  Slavonic  legend  of  Xacharias 
which  may  be  taken  from  an  early  book,  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  fiook  of  James, 

Almost  every  one  of  the  apostles  had  a  gospel  fathered 
upon  him  by  one  early  sect  or  another,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  list  of  books  condemned  in  the  so-called 
Gclasi.ui  Decree,  and  from  other  patristic  allusions. 

Of  a  gospel  of  I'hilip  we  have  fragments,  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  soul  through  the  next  world, 
showing  it  to  have  been  a  Gnostic  composition  ;  it  was 
probably  very  much  like  the  Pistis  Sophia  [a  long 
Gnostic  treatise  in  Coptic),  in  which  Philip  plays  a 
prominent  rMe.  The  Questions  of  Mary  (Great  and 
Little )  was  the  title  of  two  Gnostic  books  of  the  most 
revolting  type,  quoted  by  Kpiphanius  y/litr.  268). 

A  Coptic  papyrus  volume  recently  acquired  by  flcrlin 
contains  texts  as  yet  unpublished  of  two  Gnostic  hooks 
connected  w  ith  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  John,  and 
also  a  portion  of  some  early  Acts  of  Peter. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  heretical  pseudepi- 
grapha.  where  w  e  know  anything  of  their  contents,  must  lie 
„  __.     .  assigned  to  a  |>eriod  later  than  that  con- 

p  .  t  :i  1  i  ted  by  our  present  scope.  Of  extant 
*^        apocryphal  gospels  twomust  bemcntioned. 

I,  Hoot  of  James,  commonly  called  Protnangelium 
(this  name  being  due  to  Guillaume  Postel,  who  first 
noticed  the  book,  in  the  sixteenth  century). — K.xtant  in 
Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  etc.  A  narrative  extending  from 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  to  the  death  of  Zacharias. 
The  lames  meant  is  perhaps  James  the  Just.  In 
one  place,  where  Joseph  is  speaking,  the  narrative 
suddenly  adopts  the  first  person.  Origen,  and  perhaps 
Justin,  knew  the  book.  A  Hebrew  original  has  been 
postulated  for  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
may  possibly  fall  within  the  first  century.  From  it  we 
ultimately  derive  the  traditional  names  of  the  Virgin's 
parents.  Joachim  and  Anne.  The  work  lias  been  edited 
by  Tischendorf  (Evangelia  Apocrypha). 

'  2.  Acts  of  Pilate,  often  called  the  Gospel  of  Xico- 
demus— Greek,  Latin.  Coptic,  etc.  In  two  parts: 
(1)  an  account  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  ;  (2)  a 
narrative  of  the  Descent  into  Hell.  Part  I.  may  be 
alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  more  than  once 
nppeals  to  Acts  of  Christ  s  Passion.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  >*-•  referring  to  another  apocryphal 
document  which  exists  111  many  forms— the  Anaphora 
Pilati or  official  Re|»rt  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius.  In  any 
case,  the  Acta  Pilati  (Part  I.)  in  some  form  probably 
date  from  early  in  the  secund  century.  Kditcd  by 
Tischendorf  (I.e.)  ;  see  also  Lipsius.  Die  Pilatusaiten, 
and  Schubert  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

II.  Acts.  t.  AnentsoJ James  ('Avafia$iiU'laKuf}oi'). 
only  mentioned  by  Kpiphanius  (ffirr.  :10). — An  Ebionite 

.         and  anti- Pauline  book  of  which  we  most 
'  likely  have  an  abstract  in  the  end  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions.     It  contained 
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addresses  delivered  by  James  the  Just  in  the  Temple. 
Sec  Lightfoot.  Galatians,  330.  367. 

3.  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  -Greek.  Syriac.  etc 
Tertullian  tells  us  that  this  romance  was  composed  in 
honour  of  Paul  by  a  presbyter  of  Asia,  who  afterwards 
confessed  the  forgery  ( l>e  Papttstno,  17);  and  Jerome, 
quoting  Tertullian  (probably  from  the  Greek  text  of  the 
same  treatise),  adds  the  detail  that  the  exposure  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  John.  In  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  this  may  be  a  false  reading  :  '  apud  Iconium  ' 
may  have  been  corrupted  into  apud  Jolianncm.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  romance  is  the  earliest  of  the  kind  which 
wc  possess.  It  details  the  adventures  and  trials  of  a 
virgin,  Thecla  of  Iconium,  who  was  converted  by  Paul. 
Ed.  Lipsius  (Acta  Petri  et  Pauli).  Professor  Ramsay 
contends  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  much  of  the  local 
detail.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  episode  formed  part 
of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which  has  just  been  discovered 
by  Carl  Schmidt  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  Coptic.  Until 
the  text  is  published,  however,  little  can  be  said. 

The  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and 
Philip  have  all  survived  in  part.  They  may  be  referred 
to  some  time  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  all 
of  them,  save  the  first  and  last,  was  most  likely  one 
I.eiuius.  The  Passions  and  Acts  of  the  remaining 
apostles  are  all  later. 

III.  Kpisti.ks.  i.  The  Algeria  fetters. — A  lettei 
from  Abgar  LYhama.  king  of  Edessa,  to  our  Lord. 

begging  him  to  visit  Edessa  and  take 
P  up  his  abode  there,  and  an  answer 

from  our  I>ord.  promising  to  send  an  apostle  to  Abgaius. 
ore  given  by  Eusebius  | //Tilt  3),  who  translates  them 
from  Syriac.  and  derives  them  from  the  archives  of 
Edessa.'  They  are  very  early,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  the  apostolatc  of  Addai  or 
Thadda.-us  at  Edessa.  A  fragment  of  a  fourth-century 
papyrus  text  of  the  letters  (which  are  very  short)  is  in 
the  Bodleian.     They  are  found  also  in  Syriac. 

2.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  f.a.\/iceans. — Latin.  It 
was  founded  upon  Col.  4  16,  and  is  a  short  cento  of 
Pauline  phrases.  An  Kpistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  See  Lightfoot's 
Colossians.  347  f.,  and  Zahn.  Gesch.  d.  NT  Kan.  ii.  2 
566  ;  also  Cut.osslANS  AND  El'llKSIANS.  sj  14. 

3.  Epiitle  of  Paul  to  the  Alexandrines.  —  Also 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  nowhere  else. 
Zahn  (I.e.  58)  has  printed,  from  the  Hohbio  Stcrament- 
nry  and  Lectionary,  a  lesson  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Alexandrines,  or  to  some  similar 
Pauline  apocrvph. 

4.  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (and 
letter  from  Corinth  to  Paul\.  —  Armenian  and  Latin 
(and  Coptic).  t  These  are  now  known  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Acta  Pauli. 

There  are  but  few  other  spurious  epistles,  and  these 
are  all  of  a  distinctly  later  character. 

IV.  Ai'o«  At.vt'SKS.  1 .  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  — Greek, 
Quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  bv  the  heathen 

iyp  the  Muratorian  Canon.    We  have  now  a 

considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
same  Ms  as  was  the  excerpt  from  the  Gos;*-l  of  Peter 
(sec  §  26  no.  4 ).  This  contains  the  end  of  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  alxjut  the  last  limes,  and  a  vision  of  the  slate  of 
the  blessed,  followed  by  a  much  longer  description  of 
the  loiments  of  various  classes  of  sinners.  It  was 
probably  written  rather  early  in  the  second  century, 
and  has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  later  ( 'hnstian 
visions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Dieterich,  in  his  Sckyia, 
has  pointed  out  the  strong  influence  which  the  Orphic 
literature  lias  had  on  the  writer.  A  trace  of  the  influence 
of  this  apocalypse  on  Latin  documents  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  bv  Harnack  in  the  Pseudo-Cvprianic  tract 
De  Laude  Martyrii.  and  earlier  by  Robinson  in  the 
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Passion  of  St.  Perfetua,  and  there  is  a  possible  trace  in 
the  earlier  tract  De  Aleatori/>ui.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Ethiopk  Revelation  of  Peter  or  HouJts  of  Clement  |  see  an 
article  by  Bmtkc  in  Ililgenfeld's  /st  tu.hr.  ,1893)  seem  not 
to  contain  the  old  book  embedded  in  thetn  ;  but  as  yet 
they  are  not  very  well  known.  Ed.  Dieterich.  Harnack, 
J  antes. 

2.  Prophecy  cf  Hystaspes.  — Lost.  There  arc  quotations 
from  it  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul  (quoted  by  Clem.  Alex. ), 
in  Justin  Martyr  (.-J A''-  1  *>  ««)■  and  in  Lactantius  (L>iv. 
Inst.  7  1518).  In  every  case  it  is  coupled  with  die  Sibylline 
Oracles,  with  which  it  is  clearly  to  be  associated,  as  a 
Christian  forgery  in  pagan  form.  Ammianus  Marcctlinus 
(23ft)  calls  Hystaspes  a  'very  wise  king,  father  of  Darius.' 

'  a  very  ancient  king  of  the  Medes,  who  has 
to  posterity  a  most  wonderful  dream 
as  interpreted  by  a  prophesying  boy  (sub  interprcta- 
tione  vaticinantis  pucri).'  The  same  author  represents 
Hystaspcs  as  saying  that  the  Roman  name  was  to  lie 
wiped  out,  and,  further,  that  in  the  last  days  the 
righteous  would  cry  to  God  and  God  would  hear  them. 
Justin  says  that  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  all 
things  by  fire,  and  the  quotation  in  Clement  makes 
him  declare  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  should  hate  and 
persecute  the  Son  of  God-  the  Christ -and  his  followers. 
It  is  this  last  passage  which  fixes  the  book  as  Christian 
rather  than  Jewish. 

V.  DIDACTIC  1.  Teaching  of  tAe  Apostles  (l)iilvichb). 
— Greek.  The  literature  of  this  manual  of  ethics  and 
church  discipline  is  enormous,  awl  the 
history  of  its  various  forms  cannot  be 
It  was  discovered  by  Pliilodieos 
Bryennios  in  a  MS  of  1056  at  Constantinople,  and 
printed  first  in  die  year  1883.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts  :  the  first  an  ethical  manual  which  may  t«  founded 
on  a  Jewish  document,  and  reappears  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  ;  the  second  relating  to  church  matters,  con- 
taining disciplinary  rules  and  liturgical  formula:  Opin- 
ions as  to  its  date  differ  widely.  Hamack  would  assign 
it  in  its  present  form  (which  is  probably  not  primitive)  to 
130-160.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

3.  Preathing  of  Peter.  —  Apparently  an  orthodox 
second -century  book,  of  which  Hcracleon  and  Clem. 
Alex,  have  preserved  important  fragments  containing 
warnings  against  Judaism  and  polytheism,  and  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  niiostles.  Another  set  of  fragments, 
whieh  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  repudiating, 
contains  a  lament  of  l'cter  for  his  denial,  and  various 
ethical  maxims.  There  are  strong  similarities  between 
the  first  set  of  fragments  and  the  A pology  cf  A  ri  it  ides. 
Dobschtitz  (in  a  monograph  in  Texte  u.  I'nters. )  rejects 
the  second  set.  The  relation  of  the  book  (<>)  to  a 
supposed  Preaching  of  Paul,  the  existence  of  which  is 
very  doubtful,  and(/*)  to  the  Pscudo-Clcmcntinc  literature, 
is  by  no  means  dear.  A  Syriac  Preaching  of  Simon 
Cephas,  published  by  Cureton,  has  none  of  the  matter 
appearing  in  the  quotation!  from  the  Greek  book. 

For  the  book*  noticed  above,  and  the 
33.  Bibliography,  later  documents  nu(  naim-d  (which  are 
many),  the  student  muM  ronMilt  : 

J.  A.  Kabrioius,  Coi/ex  f'leudefig.  Vet,  Test.  Hamburg, 
1713  and  1723;  Codex  A  par  typhus  XT,  >K  1710,  174?  fed,  t)\ 
O.  \.  I'rittscne,  l.ihri  i  '.  T.  pseudepigrnphi  teletti ;  A.  Hilgeri- 
fcML  Meitiai  Juda-orum;  K.  Schurer,  Off:  SitocIc  and 
Z<vklrr,  Apokrypken  it.  A  T;  Wad  and  Salmon,  SptaHtr't 
Comm..  Afccryfha;  J.  C  Thilo,  Coder  Afocryphus  Xo-.-i 
Teitamenti ;  fischendorf,  Et-augg.  A  peer,  (tel.  i,  1876);  Ada 
Ap.  Apocr.  ;  A  foe.  Apocr.;  [.tpsius.  Pie  Apohr..  Apotltl- 
getchUhten,  u.Apostellejcetuten;  Migne,  l>Ut.  des  Apocr.;  James, 
Afocrythet  Anecdotes,  i.  ii.;  Vassiliev,  Anecdotes  Crmo-fiyum- 
tint* ;  {Justus  and  M.  Bonnet.  Acta  Apostolarum  Apocr.  i.  ii. 

Kditionsof  individual  writings  have  Seen  specified  urHcr  iheir 
proper  headings.  M.  K.  J. 

APOLLONIA  (attoaAojnia  [Ti.  WH)|.  A  town 
on  the  Egnatian  Road,  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which 
hatl  the  name  Mygdonia  and  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius.  It  was  near  I.akc  Bolbe  (Itetschik 
«V) ;  but  its  exact  site  is  not  yet  known.     From  the 
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I  tin.  Ant.  we  learn  that  it  was  30  R.  m.  from  A  m| 'lu- 
pous, and  37  from  Thessalonica.  I  .eake  places  it  to 
the  S.  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  village  Poiina ;  and 
this  is  probably  right,  though  others  are  inclined  to  look 
for  it  more  to  the  W.  at  the  post- station  of  Klisali, 
which  is  seven  hours  from  1  hessaJonica.  Apollonia 
was  at  any  rate  on  the  main  road  between  Amphipolis 
and  Thessalonica  by  the  Auion,  or  pass  of  Arethusa. 
Faul  and  Silas,  therefore.  •  passed  through '  the  tow  n 
on  their  way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  1 7 1 ).  t      w.  j.  w. 

APOLLONIUS  (attoaAconioc  [VA] ;  Aroi.- 
LOH1US ;  >oacwJ  r>X,a/ ). 

1.  (Son)  of  Thrasi  .\s  [a. v.] ;  the  governor  of  Ccele- 
syria  and  Phoenicia  who,  according  to  3  Mace.  (3 $-4 4). 
induced  Seleucus  IV.  to  plunder  the  rich  temple  treasury 
of  Jerusalem  (see  Hki.IOImjKUs).  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as 

2.  'lTie  governor  of  Ca-lcsyria  under  Alexander 
Ha  Us.  who  came  to  the  help  of  Alexander's  rival, 

Demetrius  II.  (N'ikalor).  who  made  him  chief  of  the 
army.  This  is  more  explicable  if.  as  in  Potyb.  xxxi. 
21  1,  Apollonius  was  the  foster-brother  (tri/rrpo^ot)  of 
Demetrius  I.  He  was  besieged  at  Joppa,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Jonathan  near  Azotus  (Ashdod)  in 
147  B.C.  (1  Mace.  1069^).  Jos.  [Ant.  xiii.  4  3,  calls  him 
lain  (or  rather  Taoi.  Nie.se I  i.e..  one  of  the  Dai  (the 
classical  Dalue)  on  die  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea— and 
erroneously  represents  him  as  fighting  on  the  side  ol 
Alexander  Halas. 

3-  General  of  Samaria,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Antn>chus  Epiphanes.  lieateti  and  slain  by  Judas 
the  Maccabce,  166  B.C.  ( 1  Mace.  ,'J  \o  ff. ).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  chief  tax-commissioner  {Apxup  QopoXeyiat), 
who  previously  ( 168-167  B.C.  )  had  been  sent  to  hellenise 
Jerusalem,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sabUtlh  had 
routed  the  Jews  anil  occupied  a  fort  there  ( 1  Mace.  1  K)/f. 
3  Mace.  6 14  jf. ).     He  may  perhaps  be  identified  with — 

4.  The  son  of  Meneslhru*  sen!  by  Antinchus  Kpiphanes  to 
congratulate  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  on  his  accession  (iti  tA 
Tpmnrnkqata  :  i  Marc.  4  al). 

5.  Son  of  C.KNMas  (o  tom  Vtvr+im);  a  Syrian  general  under 
Antiochus  V.  F.uijator  (3  Mace.  12 1). 

AP0LL0PHANE8  (AnoAAod>&NMC  tVAl  I  s>t.  baa 
usa^ja^Q  Apollonius?),  a  Syrian  slain  by  the  men 
of  Judas  the  Maccabce  (3  Mace.  10  37). 

APOLLOS  (dkTTOAXcoC 1  [Ti.  WH]).  according  to 
1  Cor. ,  our  most  important  source,  was  a  missionary 

1  In  1  Cor  ""^  ,eacncr  who  continued  Paul's  work 
in  Corinth  after  the  first  visit  of  the  latter 
(36),  and  was  afterwards  his  companion  in  Ephcsus. 
(hough  not  perhaps  at  the  time  the  Epistle  was  being 
written  (sec  fy>  in  1*5 12).  Shortly  before  the  writing  of 
the  First  Epistle  four  parties  had  arisen  in  Corinth 
(1  so-ts),  one  of  which  claimed  to  be  'of  Paul.'  and 
another  'of  A  polios'  ;  it  argues,  there  rore.  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  A  polios  that  he  did  not  comply  with  Paul's 
invitation  to  revisit  Corinth  again.  The  invitation 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  plain  that  there 
were  no  very  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
of  all  as  to  doctrine.    Yet  neither  is  it 


ceivahle  that  the  party -division  turned  upon 
more  than  the  personal  attachment  of  their  individual 


converts  to  the  two  men  respectively.  On  that  sup- 
position there  would  lie  nothing  so  blameworthy  about 
it  ;  and  it  would  lie  impossible  to  explain  the  existence, 
alongside  of  (hem.  of  the  party  of  Christ,  and  sltll  more 
of  that  of  Peter.  Our  earliest  authority  for  Peter  s  ever 
having  been  in  Corinth  at  all  is  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  about  170  (Eus.  ///:'  ii.  258).  who.  contrary  to 
all  lire  known  facts  of  history,  will  have  it  that  Peter 

'  Hy  c-nntrartinn,  or  rather  abbreviation,  like  Zip-a«  from 
ZqeoAwpoe,  *A>ivr«f  from  'Apvntv&po*,  and  so  on  (cp  Names, 
f  &f\  end).  The  fuller  form  i*  more  probably  'AwoAAo«rtot  than 
'AiroAAojupot,  of  which  the  usual  contractions  were  'AroAAiic, 
'AtrtAAat.  or  'AreAAij*.  The  reading  'AiroAAirioc  :- 
Ifiven  by  f)  in  ArtslH  34.  Hy  analogy  the  1 
Aa*  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  currently  i 
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came  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Italy  simultaneously  with 
Paul.  Thus  the  formation  of  an  Apollos  party,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  party  of  Paul,  can  have  been  due 
only  to  the  individuality  and  manner  of  leaching  of 
Apollos.  Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  that  '  wisdom '  is  absent  from  his 
His  answer  (1 17-04)  is  that  in  substance 
1 '  is  really  contained  in  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Cross,  but  that  in  form  he  offers  it  only  to  Cliristians 
of  mature  growth,  and  (this  not  lieing  the  Corinthians' 
case*  that  he  has  purposely  kept  it  in  the  background 
in  his  dealing!  wtlh  them.     The  teachers  who  offered 

•  wisdom.'  and  thus  excelled  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
the  Corinthians,  however,  were  assuredly  not  the  Judaisers 
among  whom  the  parties  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  found 
their  supporters.  Apollos.  therefore,  must  be  meant. 
Paul  actually  says  that  on  the  foundation  laid  by  him- 
self in  Corinth,  besides  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay.  and  stubble  have  been  built  (3i»). 
Hut  the  energy  with  which  he  pronounces  his  judgment 
in  1  10/  »9  Us  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
adherents  of  Apollos  overvalued  their  teacher  and 
subordinated  substance  to  form. 

With  this  agrees  the  notice  in  Acts  18  24-18  (our 
secondary  source;  see  Acts},1  that  Ajsollos  was  an 
2       Acta.   e'rKll,cnl  ma,l>  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

and  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  We  may  ac- 
cordingly assume  that  the  distinguishing  quality  in 
Apollos'  teaching  of  '  wisdom '  show  cd  itself  in  an 
allegorising  interpretation  of  the  0T(  such  as  we  see  in 
Philo  or  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Christian  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 

•  exactly'  Icut/xpit :  is  25*1  AI  contradicts  the  statements 
(on  the  one  hand  I  that  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John  jlifvw)  and  ion  the  other!  that  he  had  to  be  in- 
structed more  perfectly  in  Christianity  by  lYiscilla  and 
Aquila  1 1 8  <-|.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  regard  1  f*  14  js*  /•  its  derived  from  a  written  source 
which  the  compiler  had  before  him.  1 8  15r  ,n* ,-  would 
seem  to  be  later  accretions.  The  effect  of  Ihese  last 
expressions  (even  if  they  are  traditional)  is  to  represent 
Apollos  as  sulxirdmate  to  Paul  ;  for.  according  to 
lit  t-j,  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  John  must  receive  the 
gut  of  the  Holy  Chost  for  the  first  time  at  the  hands  of 
Paul.  As  to  the  rest,  the  fact  that  in  19 1-3  mention  is 
Blade  of  these  as  of  something  new  goes  to  show  that 
originally  in  I835  there  was  no  reference  to  a  disciple 
of  John.  Further,  Acts  18 ji  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  what  is  said  in  1  Cor.  36 :  that  the  mission  of 
Apollos  Wits  directed  In  the  same  [icrsons  as  that  of  Paul, 
ami  that  the  church  of  Corinth  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Gentile  Christians  1 1  Cor.  12 1  compared  with  7 18). 
In  that  case  Acts  18z<Sa  may  lie  attributed  to  the  same 
author  to  whom  18j3iand  ISjst  M>  1  ?i  must  lie  ascribed. 

Of  the  most  recent  attempts  to  deny  die  existence  of  the  con- 
tradiction* Indicated  above  none  can  be  pronounced  successful. 
Itlav>(£r/,  /'im/tj,  1805-06,  I'P-  *4l^.  x''4,  and  I'kiklepcf  the 
Gtlptby  1898,  p.  jo./)  supposes  Apollos  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  a  Ixtok  where,  as  in  the  second 
canonical  gospel,  the  baptismal  precept  was  wanting.  Arthur 
Wright  </Vr/.  Timet,  !».  1807-9%  pp.  8-ij  4 »/)  replies,  with 
reason  (as  it  seems  to  us),  that  such  use  of  a  book  could  not  have 
liccn  intended  bv  the  wurd  icaTi|x«*<j#m.  It  is  only  of  axawir 
that  Mass  has  f«ren  able  to  show  that  in  vme  few  cases  it  is 
IMaClkatly equivalent  to  '  learning  by  reading  '(see  the  example*, 
111  Stephamis,  Thet.  I.,  Paris,  1831.  p.  1165  A  and  I!.  They  are 
not,  however,  all  of  them  quite  certain.  Nur  is  Jn.  U34  a  case 
in  point  ;  the  meaning  is  '  I  Kir  teachers  have  read  in  the  law, 
and  have  tuid  us  by  word  of  mouth  that  the  Christ  abideth  fur 
ever  ').  No  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  ««n|x«<»- 
«ai  denotes  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  intervention  of  a 
tocher.  In  particular,  in  Rom.  itj/.  the  meaning  is,  'thou 
nearest  the  name  of  a  lew  and  .  .  .  provost  the  things  that 
differ,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law'  |by  frequenting  the 
synagogue,  or  the  instruction  of  the  scribes];  and  even  in  tlmse 
cases  where  axowtr  has  practically  the  sense  of  "read,'  the 
underlying  idea  is  alwass  1h.1t  the  book  is  read  not  by  the 
'hearer'  himself,  but  bv  sonic  Other  person,  as,  for  example,  a 
slave,  vi  that  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  ha*  never  entirely 
disappeared.     In  the  case  of  Apollos,  howe.er,  the  idea  that  he 

1  The  reference  to  Act*  18 14-38  occurs  in  I  11. 
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used  a  Christian  hook,  not  however  reading  it  himself  but  getting 
it  read  to  him  by  some  other  person,  is  too  far-fetched  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  here.  To  the  suggestion  (referred  to  by 
Blass  Acta  Apoitelorum,  ej.  fhiUI.  1895.  ad  /or.)  that 
Apollos  may  have  been  orally  instructed  by  a  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  in  its  turn  was  limited  to  the  contents  of  a 
book  from  which  the  baptismal  command  was  absent,  it  has  to 
lie  replied  that  the  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  the  mMpifcn 
of  Acts  IT  35  I  Wright  himself,  however,  contributes  nothing 
new  to  the  solution  of  the  question  except  the  emendation  ot 
<A<U>i  into  avtAaAx  (so  I)),  the  verb  being  then  taken  as  mean- 
ing *  to  repeat  by  rote  '  or  at  least  '  to  glibly  recite.'  Even  if  such 
a  meaning  could  be  established  for  the  word,  it  would  not  nearly 
suffice  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  lastly,  Balden- 
spergcr  (J)er  Trvieg  ties  j,  Ev,xniceitums,  18'  o,  pp.  93-99)  is  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  the  view  that  what  Apollos  taught 
•(pipus-  consisted  only  of  Messianic  matters  as  enumerated  in 
such  passages  as  Hektii/;  dial  the  editor  of  the  source  of 
Acts  here  employed  says  ra  ir**>«  rov  'Ifftrov  only  from  a  point  of 
view  of  his  own,  meaning  all  trie  while  not  the  historical  Jesus 
but  simply  the  Messiah  in  the  larger  sense,  ill  whose  coming  the 


disciples  of  John  also  believed.  If  this  be  so,  he  cou  Id  not 
possibly  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  less  appropriate  and 
inure  misleading  way. 

Tit.  013.  the  only  other  N'T  passage  in  which  Apollos 
is  named,  cannot  lie  used  as  a  historical  source  ;  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 

o'nt«"  What    consli,l",<1    tnc   difference  between 
P  Apollos  anil  Paul  lay  in  the  value  attached 

by  the  former  to  the  administration  of  IxiptLsm  with  his 
own  hands  (1  Cor.  1 13-17),  and  that  thereby  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dead  ( t  Cor. 
15 10 1.  Paul,  indeed,  regards  the  church  of  Corinth, 
although  he  has  personally  baptized  hardly  any  uf  its 
memliers,  as  wholly  his  own  (1  Cor.  4 15  and  often). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  put  forward  by 
Luther  (as  having  already  been  suggested  somewhere) 
that  Apollos  wrote  the  lipistle  to  the  Hebrews  is.  at  all 
events,  preferable  to  any  oilier  that  ventures  to  con- 
descend on  a  name. 

In  the  lists  of 1  the  Seventy '  (Lk.  10 1),  dating  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.,  Apollos  is  enuaw rated,  and  has  the  dus-cse 
of  Osarea  assigned  to  him  (CMrtn.  fate.  Bonn  ed..  i.  441, 
ii.  1.'  1.  p.  W.  s. 

APOLLYON  UttoAAyion  [Ti.  WHJ  kev.9„. 
See  Ahaudon. 

APOSTLE  UnoCTOAOC.  1  a  messenger')*  was  t be- 
tide conferred  by  Jesus  on  the  twelve  disciples  whom 
1    •  Th«   nr  sent  ft""1"-  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
_*    .     ,    preach  and  heal  the  sick.     In  the  earliest 
'    (iospel  tradition  the  disciples  appear  to  be- 
spoken of  as  apostles  onlv  in  reference  to  this  special 
mission  (Mk.  014  [NB]  -  Lk.  6 13.  cp  Mt.  10*  ;  and  Mk. 
630=  Lk.  9  in)  ;  but  the  name  soon  Iwcainc  a  customary 
designation,  and  is  so  employed  in  Lk.  (17  5  24  m)  and 
Acts  1I1,  etc.  ).     The  number  twelve  was  symbolical, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;  and  when 
Judas  fell  from  his  '  a|x>stolate    (Acts  1*5)  the  numlier 
was  restored  by  the  election  of  Matthias.'    It  is  used 
in  this  syml>olical  and  representative  sense  in  Rev.  'Jl  14. 
Liitte/tke  Tnvebr.— In  the  four  lists  (Ml.  10j  Mk.  it  ift  l.k. 


f>i4  Acts!  11)  the  names  fall  into  three  groups  of  four  names, 
in  each  tfroup  lieing  constant,  while  the 


the  first 

the  rest  cluiuges. 


Thus  :— 


l.k. 


I.  Mk 
Mi. 
Acts 

II.  Mk.  Lk. 
Mt. 

Acts 


Peter 
IVtc-r 
Peter 

Philip 
PI  iq. 
Philip 


James 

Andrew 

John 

Bartholomew 

Baitholontv 

Thnma\ 


John 

Junto 

jam. 

Matthew 

Thomas 


John. 
Andrew. 

Thomas. 

Martha*. 


Bartholomew  Matthew. 

III.  Mk.  Ml.      James    Thaddanis       Simon  the  Juda. 

ofAlphxus  CananJtan  l«tariot. 

l.k.  (Acts)  James    Simon Zelotes  Judas  of  Judas 

of  Alpha-us  lames  Iscariot. 

Mark's  order  of  the  first  group  recur*  in  Mk.  13  3.  It  puts  first 
the  three  v>  ho  were  selected  as  witnesses  of  the  raising  of  Jairus*s 
daughter  (Mk.  ^37).  of  ihe  Transfiguration  and  of  the 

Agonv  (14  n).  Their  importance  is  further  marked  by  surnames 
given  by  Jesus,  Peter  (- Cephas) and  Boanerges.    .Mt.  and  l.k. 

1  lilass  now  {/'hii.  it/ Gi'tftli)  expressly  rejects  the  idea. 

*  airo<rToAo«,  a  stronger  word  than  ciyy«Aos,  properly  denotes 
not  a  mere  messenger,  hut  rather  ll.e  delegate  of  the  person  who 
sends  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  among  the  lews  of  the 
fourth  century  A.O.,  of  persons  sent  una  mission  of  responsibility, 
especially  for  the  collection  of  moneys  for  religious  | 

*  On  this  subject,  see  Matthias,  i. 
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drop  the  Aramaic  surname  Boanerges  and  cliu  the  brother* 
together  ('  Petrr  and  Andrew  hi*  brother ').  In  Acts  the  order 
in  accounted  for  by  the  prominence  of  Peter  and  John  in  the 
opening  chapters.  1  his  seems  to  have  had  a  reflex  action  on 
the  writer's  mind,  for  in  I. Si.  »»8  we  have  '  Peter  and  John 
and  James,'  though  where  Peter  U  nut  mentioned  we  have 
'James  and  John,  0  54. 

The  original  signification  of  the  term  (delegate  or 

missionary*  is  recalled  by  its  application  to  Rirnahas 

a   PauL    a,,d  Saul(ActsH4M).  who  had  been  selected 
raui.   un(lcr  thc  direct  guj,,.,,,^  of  the  Spirit  from 

among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  church  of 
Antioch  and  sent  forth  on  a  missionary  enterprise. 
Paul  in  his  epistles  defends  his  claim  to  be  an  apostle 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  one  directly  commissioned  by 
God  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  cmphxsLses  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  risen  (  hrist  (Gal.  1 1  2  Cor.  11 5 
1  Cor.  9 1  :  1  Am  1  not  an  apostle,  have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
our  Lord?').  A*  •apostle  or  the  Gentiles"  (Rota. 
11 13)  he  received  full  recognition  from  the  chief  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  7-9). 

The  stress  laid  by  Paul  on  his  own  apostolate,  as  '  not 
a  whit  behind '  that  of  tlK;  Twelve,  was  prolxibly  a 
main  factor  in  the  subsequent  restriction  of 
the  title  to  the  original  apostles  and  himself. 
In  thc  NT,  however,  it  is  certainly  applied  to  lSarnabas, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  almost  certainly  to  Silvanus 
( I  Th«ss.  26),  Andronictis,  and  Junias  (Rom.  I67) — • 
apart  from  its  more  limited  reference  ill  the  case  of  the 
'apostles  of  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  8:13)  and  F.paphro- 
ditus  (Phil.  2 15  'your  apostle).  Moreover,  we  sec  it 
claimed  in  the  church  of  Kphcsus  by  certain  persons  to 
whom  it  is  denied  only  after  they  have  been  tested  and 
'found  false  -  (Rev.  2a). 

Kulcs  for  deciding  the  validity  of  such  claims  are  given  in  the 
early  IMininl  called  I  ht  T.athmg  of  Ike  Afostttt.  '1  ba  lioolt, 
which  shows  us  a  primitive  type  of  Church  life  existing  in 
the  '.oc.dity  in  which  it  was  written,  confirms  the  view  suggested 
by  the  NT  of  the  extension  uf  the  title  of  apostle  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Twelve  and  Paul.  Apostles  arc  here  spoken  of  as 
teachers  essentially  itinerant ;  ranking  above  the  prophets  who 
may  or  may  not  be  settled  in  one  place,  and  in  no  specified 
relation  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  who  are  res|xmsiblc  for  the 
ordinary  local  administration  of  the  community.  Kven  as  the 
first  apostles  were  sent  forth  '  without  purse  or  scrip,'  so  these, 
'  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel,"  move  from  place  to 
place,  ami  are  not  to  remain  in  a  settled  church  more  than  two 
dav^,  nor  to  receive  money  or  more  than  a  day's  rations.  These 
wandering  missionaries  are  referred  to  by  husehius  as  '  holding 
the  first  rank  of  the  succession  of  the  apostles  '  <//A'S  37  b  10  ; 
he  avoids  the  actual  designation  'apostle,'  perhaps  in  deference 
to  later  usage);  and  the  strict  regulations  in  the  />.»<*/»/  prove 
that  there  was  danger  lest  the  frequency  of  their  visits  should 
become  burdensome  to  settled  chinches. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  tradition  of  thc  application 
of  the  title  to  missionaries  survives  at  thc  present  day  in  the 
Kast.  Among  the  <  irecks  the  word  for  a  mcssiunary  is  itjsami- 
jroAos-,  and  lie  delegates  of  the  Archbishop  of  C  anterbury's 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  are  regularly  called  apostles  by  the 
Syrians  of  UrmL 

Having  thus  clearly  established  the  wider  use  of  the 
term  'apostle.'  we  must  return  and  consider  thc  unique- 
of  thc  position  occupied  by  the 
Twelve  and  Paul,  to  whom  par  excel- 
lence the  title  belongs.  The  distinction  of  their  oftice 
which  first  comes  under  notice  is  that  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  is  emphasised  at  the  election 
of  the  new  apostle  in  Acts  l»i/  'Of  thc  men  which 
have  companied  with  us  all  thc  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us.  one  of  these  must  with 
us  be  a  witness  of  his  resurrection.'  Their  personal 
disciplcship  to  Jesus,  however,  and  the  special  training 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  had  tilted  them 
to  be  not  only  thc  preachers  of  faith  and  repentance 
to  the  multitudes,  but  also  the  authoritative  instructors 
of  thc  'brethren'  (cp  Acts  2  4a  'the  apostles'  doctrine'). 
'Pieir  commission  was  derived  directly  from  Christ, 
even  as  his  was  from  thc  lather  (Jn.  20at.  and  cp 
1  Clem.  45 :  '  Christ  then  is  from  God,  and  the 
apostles  from  Christ').  In  performing  cures  they  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  his  representa- 
tives ;  their  acts  are  in  fact  his  (cp  especially  Acts 
3 16  934).     Certain  functions  are  in  thc  first  instance 
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exercised  exclusively  by  the  apostles  :  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  to  convey  the  Pentecostal  gift  to  the  bap- 
tized, and  the  appointment  of  local  officers  in  the 
church.  In  the  earliest  stage,  too,  tin-  contributions  of 
wealthy  believers  are  laid  '  at  the  apostles'  feet ' ;  though 
at  a  later  time  it  is  '  the  presbyters  '  who  receive  the  offer- 
ings made  for  '  the  brethren  in  Juda-a'  (Acts  I  34  f.  1 1  30). 

The  authority  implied  in  their  commission  is  nowhere 
formally  defined  ;  but  on  two  important  occasions  we 
arc  permitted  to  observe  the  method  of  ils  exercise. 
Thus,  in  the  appointment  of  tlic  Seven  the  apostles  call 
on  thc  whole  Ixxly  of  believers  to  elect,  and  thereupon 
themselves  appoint  the  chosen  persons  to  their  work  by 
a  solemn  ordination.  Again,  when  thc  question  of  the 
obligation  of  Gentile  lielicvers  to  observe  thc  Mosaic 
ritual  arises  in  Antioch.  it  is  referred  to  '  thc  apostles 
and  elders  '  in  Jerusalem  (see  COUNCIL,  ii.  ),  and  a  letter 
is  written  in  their  joint  names  1 '  thc  apostles  and  elder 
brethren  ).  This  jetter  Is  couched  in  terms  of  authori- 
tative advice  rather  than  of  direct  command  ;  and  the 
authority  which  it  implies,  with  regard  to  thc  distant 
communities  whose  interests  are  involved,  is  moral 
rather  than  formal. 

In  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation  wc  find  that 
apostle  acting  with  a  consciousness  of  thc  fullest 
authority,  in  appointing  presbyters,  conveying  thc  gift 
of  thc  Spirit,  and  settling  all  kinds  of  controverted 
questions  (Actsltaj  196  1  Cor,  7  17).  His  relation  to 
the  Twelve  is  marked  by  a  firm  sense  of  indeiM-ndence 
together  with  an  earnest  desire  for  concerted  action. 
In  thc  case  of  'Timothy  at  Fphcsus  and  of  Titus  in 
Crete  we  see  him  delegating  for  a  time  during  his  own 
absence  his  apostolic  authority. 

For  thc  relation  of  the  apostolate  to  other  forms  of 
thc  Christian  ministry,  sec  Church,  §  12. 

TSishop  Lightfoot's  note  '  on  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle ' 
(Comm.  on  Gal.  5th  ed.  07-ioi)had,  even  before 
die  recovery  of  the  Tracking,  destroyed  the 


fiction  of  the  limitation  of  the  term  in  the  first 
age.  It  needs  now  to  be  supplemented  by  Hamack's  important 
discussion,  Lehrt  drr  Afcilel.  93-118.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  freshly  and  vigorously  treated  by  Hort  in  Eicletia 
(fattim).  J.  A.  K. 

APOTHECABY  (tlp-l  Ex.  30»535.  ng"J  tel.  10i). 
The  Hcb.  word  means  'perfumer.'  See  Confection. 
P-kkfumk.  0's  term  is  pipe ^05,  thc  medical  or  magical 
aspects  (see  <papua net.  -ncfifir,  -kw  in  ©)  of  whose 
trade  may  be  seen  in  Ecclus.  3SB,  where  his  skill  in 
compounding  the  medicines  \v.  4  ipapnnKa,  mrdicamrnla) 
that  thc  Lord  created  out  of  the  earth  is  referred  to. 
In  Neh.  SB  is  mentioned  a  guild  of  perfumers,  one  of 
the  '  sons '  or  members  of  which  was  Hananiah  (thc 
idiom  is  effaced  in  RV.  and  misrepresented  in  AV. 
which  gives  '  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries ' ). 

APPAIM    ~'EX  ecpp&lM  [B];  6d,d»  [A];  u><p€IAs 

[L]),  a  Jerahmcclitc  (1  Ch.  230/). 

APPARITION  (spant&cma).  ML  Urf  RV.  See 

Divination.  §  3  (3b  Soft.. 

APPEAL.  On  inferior  and  superior  courts,  or  what 
might  be  called  courts  of  review  or  of  appellate  juris- 
diction in  thc  Hebrew  commonwealth,  see  GoVF.KN- 
mf.nt,  19.  31,  and  Law  and  Justick.  §  t6.  As 
regards  Roman  criminal  procedure. — thc  appeal  of  Paul 
to  Ca-sar  is  best  understood  from  thc  narrative  of 
Festus  to  Agrippa  (Acts  25 14-at ).  Accused  by  his 
compatriots  in  '  certain  questions  of  their  own  super- 
stition,' and  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  he  judged,  he  had  'appealed'  ({>»- 
naXfffaptVoi'l  to  \m  rescrvid  for  the  hearing  1 3«dY»,u>o'ii'. 
cogniliimrm']  of  Oesar.  The  a|xjsi|c  as  a  Roman 
citizen  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  and  thereby  virtually  declined 
the  jurisdiction  alike  of  the  Jewish  courts  and  of  thc 
Roman  procurator  ;  and  his  reasons  for  choosing  to  do 
so  are  not  far  to  seek.  —  L'ndcr  the  republican  pro- 
cedure every  Roman  citizen  had  thc  right  of/wwu/io 
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ad  populum.    From  the  time  of  Augustus  the  populus 

ceased  to  exercise  sovereign  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  the 
eni[jeror  himself  took  cognisance  of  criminal  cases  as  a 
court  of  first  instance,  having  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
arith  the  senate. — The  quattio  procedure  continued  as 
before  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  trial. 

APPHIA  <att4>ia  [TL  WH],  etc..  appia.  etc.  Cp 
especially  Llghtf.  Cot.  and  Philem.  37a  f  ).  probably 
the  wife  of  Philemon  (Philem.  2), 


APPHU8  (cAcbdu 

2j.    See  Jonathan. 


[A]  ;  cATTd)  [XV]).  x  Mace. 
Maccaukks,  §  e. 


APPH  FORUM,  RV  1  Market  of  Appius-  (AnniOT 
tbopoy  [Ti.  WH) ;  mo<lern  l-oro  Appto),  a  well-known 
halting-place  on  the  Via  Appia,  where  Paul  was  met 
by  lirethrcn  from  Rome  (Acts  28 15).  The  distance  from 
Rome  is  given  in  the  /fin.  Anton.  (107)  as  43  R,  m. 
(and  so  perhaps  //.  HUr. — e.g.,  Mignc.  PL.  8794. 
but  in  other  edd.  [61 1  f  )  as  37). 

For  inscription  o*i  xliii  milestone,  found  near  Foro  Appio, 
«t  Ctt.  x.  pt.  i.  b-.K  The  road  leading  to  Anpii  Forum  from 
the  vMilh  through  the  district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  often 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  journey  by  boat  d  p  Horace,  Sat.  i. 
Si-]*,  when  Anpii  Forum  is  described  (7.  4)  as  being  •  r>iffertum 
cauponibus  atquc  malignis.     See  also  Tkkek  Taverns. 


APPLE  (niBn;  Pr.  25tt  Cant.  23$  7«M  «S  Joel 
Int.  sec  also  FKl'IT,  §  i  a  |.  by  some  understood  as  a 
M  generic  name  including  various  fruits,  and 
by  others  supposed  to  mean  not  the  apple 
but  the  quince,  citron,  or  apricot.  The  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  name  is  not  quite  certain  :  but  there  seems  no 
sullicient  reason  f'M"  rejecting  the  acceptc<l  derivation 
from  he;,  to  breatlie  ;  1  the  name  thus  alludes  to  the 
perfume  of  the  trait,  rvsn  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
and  llie  corresponding  word  tutfdh'1  in  Arabic,  ordin- 
arily denote  the  "apple'  :  and  this  rendering  is.  so  far. 
supported  by  the  ancient  versions  - -Greek.  Syriae, 
Arabic,  l_atin,  anil  the  Targura.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  all  the  words  used--jif}W.  hattiri* 
nin.  tutfjh,  malum  (s.  pomum) — ;u-e  capable,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  an  epithet,  of  being  applied 
to  other  fruits  ;  nrj\or.  indeed,  originally  meant  1  large 
tree.'  or  fruit  in  general,  and  only  gradually  became 
confined  to  the  apple  ;  4  cp  the  very  wide  use  of 
pomum.  poma  in  Latin.  Still,  an  examination  of  the 
biblical  passages  where  mas  occurs  seems  to  show 
thai  SOnte  particular  fruit  is  intended  ;  and  the  question 
must  be  answered  by  considering  ( I )  which  kind  of  fruit 
pos  •  es  in  the  highest  degree  the  .  lalitics  o(  beaut)  if 
colour  and  form,  of  fragrance,  and  of  efficacy  in  over- 
coming the  feeling  of  sickness  ;  and  (a)  which  fruit-tree 
was  most  likely,  under  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
botanical  history,  to  be  found  abundant  in  Palestine 
during  biblical  times.  [Though  all  the  six  occurrences 
of  man  are  possibly,  not  to  say  certainly,  post-exilic, 
the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  (or  class  of 
trees?)  in  Palestine  is  proved  by  the  place  names 
Tappuah  and  Ik-th-Tappuah.) 

The  following  identifications  have  been  proposed  :  — 
(i)  apricot  (Tristram.  FFP  394)  ;  (a)  apple  (especially 


a.  Identifi- 


wr;' 


(3)  citron  or 


orange  I  Del.  Comm.  on  Pro-.-, )  ;  (4)  quince 
(Houghton,  /SUA  P2 4.-48  [1889-00]). 

J  It  seem*  doubtful  whether  there  wn,  a*  postulated  by  I-Bw 
(.4  mm.  /'/.'.n;fwWJ«rt,  156)  and  Houghton  (/'SPA  12«7 
I  iSS-y-qo)),  any  word  flNi  swell,  even  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew. 
It  is  at  all  event*  unknown  to  biblical  Hebrew,  10  Syriae, and  to 
Arabic.  See,  further,  I  jr.  I'rhtrt.  in,  no;  and  V.  Honimel, 
Aufiitzr  u.  ASkamtl.  107,  anil  in  /PMC  44 541  ('00). 

*  This  must  lie  a  loan-word  in  Arabic  (F'rankel,  Armm. 
Frtmdw.  14  .),  probably  from  Aramaic,  though  no  trace  of  it 
has  vet  been  found  in  Syri.ic. 

1  I  —iic.  is  inclined  to  derive  this  the  Arnmai<-  equivalent  of 
flsijp,  from  the  Armenian  word  for  apple  (hntH*r\ and  thus  prove 
that  the  fruit  rame  to  Semite  lands  from  Armenia  (t  'rfirrv.  II.  cc.) ; 
but  II  hi, me)  shows  the  probability  of  the  word  being  genuinely 
Semite,  connecting  it  with  an  Arabic  root  Una**  (Au/tAttt  n. 
Abhtutdl.  in7>. 

*  HehnandS 


x.  With  regard  lo  the  first  of  these  — the  apricot 
(Prunus  .  \rmtnia.a.  I..  ) — it  is  to  lie  remarket]  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Itieophrastus,  and  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  ( De  C.  Ortg,  '"<  171). 

Its  original  home  wax  K.  A-»ia  (probably  China),  whence  it 
gradually  spread  westward  to  Armenia  0**W  'Affimwr, 
milium  mtmtmmemm) .  but  Tristram  is  certainly  wrong  in 
saying  (Xat.  lint.  335)  that  it  it  Mint  there. 

The  present  abundance  of  the  apncot  in  Palestine  is 
almost  certainly  post-biblical. 

2.  The  apple — Pyrus  Malus,  L. — is  found  without 
doubt  in  a  wild  state  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  especially 
about  Trcbuond,  and  occasionally  forms  small  woods. 

It  extends  eastwards  to  Transcaucasia,  and  apparently  to 
Persia  (cp  lloissier,  PI.  O'itnt.  2f«e).  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  say* 
that  it  is  'apparently  wild'  in  NW.  Himalaya  and  W,  Thibet, 
but  that  every  where  else  in  India  it  i»  cultivated  (A/,  Brit.  Ind. 
2  i-.V  I>e  Candolle(<'n4-.  180)  thinks  the  apple  was  indigenous 
and  cultivated  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  ;  but  Boissiet  (  .< .) 
restricts  its  natural  occurrence  lo  Macedonia  and  KuUca. 

In  any  case  the  original  apple  clearly  required  a  cool 
climate.  t'nder  cultivation  there  have  been  oblain<-d 
varieties  which  will  tolerate  and  even  require  a  warmer 
one  ; 1  but  these  are  notoriously  modern  inventions,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  take  account  of  them  in  considering  the 
ancient  history  of  the  fruit.  In  truth  the  original  apple 
-  -ami  the  apple  of  biblical  times  was  presumably  : 
what  similar— cannot  have  been  very  attractive  :  it  1 
in  fact  a  'crab'  only  al>oiit  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  (from  his  own  knowledge) 
•Palestine  is  too  hot  for  apples'  With  this  agrees 
Tristram's  account : 

'Though  the  apple  is  cultivated  with  nieces*  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Lebanon,  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  I -ami,  yet 
It  barely  exist*  in  the  country  itself.  There  are.  indeed,  a  few 
trees  in  the  gardens  o(  JalTa  ;  but  they  do  not  thrive,  and  have 
a  wretched,  woody  fruit.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  at 
'AskaUn.  What  English  and  American  writers  have  called 
the  "  apple,"  however,  is  reallv  the  quince.  The  climate  is  far 
too  hot  for  our  apple  tree  '  <  Xf{  B  334/^ 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  apple  ever  having  been 
found  native  in  Syria,  those  who  render  Uippuah  '  apple" 
have  to  show  1 1 )  that  it  was  introduced  from  without 
(Pontusl.  and  (2)  that  it  became  established  when 
introduced.  Both  propositions  are  improbable.  What 
is  said  above  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  modern  sorts 
into  Syrian  gardens  is  true  ;  s  but  it  is  impossible  to  infer 
from  this  fact  that  the  biblical  tappuah  was  the  apple. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  apple  is  thai  tutf.ih  is 
used  tn  modern  Arabic  for  this  fruit ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  above*  the  word  may  have  wider  significance,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  such  passages  as 
those  quoted  by  Robertson  Smith  in  an  article  f/oum. 
Pkit.  65 / 1  which,  though  short,  appeared  to  him 
(prematurely  ?)  lo  lie  almost  decisive,  it  is  really  (he 
quince  that  is  meant.  Kven  if  '  apple '  he  the  usual 
modern  meaning  of  tujf.lh,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
botanical  history  for  a  name  to  pass  from  one  10  another 
of  two  plants  so  nearly  allied  as  the  quince  and  the  apple. 

[J.  Neil  (Pal.  Explored,  '82,  p.  186)  differs  widely 
from  IW.  G  Post  of  Heyrout  (Hastings.  DB.  '  Apple  ), 
who  argues  that  the  apple  as  grown  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  to-day  alone  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  tappuah. 

Post  remarks,  '  almost  all  the  apples  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  sweet  (Cant.  2  }X  To  European  and  American  palates  they 
seem  insipid.  But  they  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kind*.  .  .  .  Sick  persons  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if 
they  may  have  an  apple  ;  and  if  he  objects  tbey  urge  their  cane 
with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to  smell.'  This  being  so, 
it  is  needless  to  conjecture  that  '  such  an  epicure  as  Solomon 
would  leave  had  many  of  the  choicest  kinds,'  for,  according  to 
Post,  the  ordinary  and  (to  us)  disappointing  Syrian  apple  can 
still,  without  poetic  idealisation.  Ik-  referred  10  in  the  language 
of  Canticle*.    But  was  Canticles  written  for  Syria  ♦] 

%  No  citrus  (orange  or  citron)  will  do. 
the  citron  has  its  borne  in  the  sub- Himalayan  tract  of  N. 


'  Thus  the  best  American  apples  succeed  in  Great  Britain 
only  under  glass. 

-  Similarly,  in  the  Deccan  four  sorts  of  apple*  are  now  found  ; 
but  these  are  all  introduced,  two  from  Kngland  and  two  from 


2o7 
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India.  Thence  it  spread  W.  through  Mesopotamia  and  Media  ; 
hence  it<  crnrent  botanical  nnmr,  tttnu  mtdua,  L.'  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  (ttj  si^Aor  to  pijtirbp  ff  to 
srrfxriror;  Hill,  iv.  4a);  but  he  says  that  it  is  nnt  Mien  (dm 
•«t#..t*i)l    It  was  probably,  therefore,  no*  much  developed  by 

Hie  Romatis  did  not  know  the  citron.     Their  citron 
wood  wits  the  wood  of  Lallitrii  quuJrivah-h.  Vent., 
from  N.  Africa.    The  true  citron  was  probably  not  ; 
introduced  into  Italy  iiil  ihc  third  or  fourth  century  A.  I». 

[The  claims  of  the  citron5  (to  be  die  .'.;/>/«<M|  are  so  \ 
exceedingly  slight  that  its  introduction  into  Palestine 
is  chiefly  interesting  in  conricciion  with  the  Feast  of  ' 
Tabernacles,  at  which,  in  the  time  of  J<». .  it  was  carried  i 
by  the  Jews  la  custom  which  is  continued  to  the  present  ] 
day:  sec  'The  Citron  of  Commerce.'  Kt»  Itulletin,  I 
June  1894 1.     It  was  introduced  at  any  rate  during  the  I 
period  of  their  relations  with  Media  and  Persia,  and  we 
rind  it  depicted  upon  Jewish  coins  (see  Stade,  tit  / 2. 
facing  p.  406). 

The  statement  of  Ton.  (.-J*/,  nil!.  ISO  is  tliAt  according  to  the 
law  of  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles  blanches  of  tlie  palm  and  citron 
tree  i"iv"«»*  riif  Aoo-i*«i*  eai  mrpiiui  1  were  to  lie  Inune  by  every 
oik:  tlwwhlfl (llL  iii-  IO4)  be  specifics  the  rtiyrtle,  the  willow, 
and  luiighs  nf  pilni-lree  ami  of  pome-citron  i/osAot  ntpataO. 
Tlie  Talmudic  law  |«rticul.i»ly  orilaincd  that  the  fruit  sh  nld 
(>ehcld  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  branches  (or  ;*••»>)  in  llie  right.3 
1  he  priestly  law,  011  the  other  haiul,  lias  nut  the  precision  which 
tlie  translator*  and  enegetc.  of  .1  laier  ace  gave  to  it.  In  Lev.  | 
23  Wjtf  CHX  among  the  requirements  for  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
Hands  the  'finit  ..f  goodly  trees."  or  (better)  '  goodly  irecfiuu' 
(-1.1  ;-y  -TC;  cp  0»sl  .op«,K  fvAo.  M  which  larg.. 
Fesh  ,  and  ancient  Jewish  t-adilion  identified  with  the  oranje 
or  citron.'  "liiis  identification  U  open  10  question,  and  tl.e 
cxpfession  may  be  connected  preferably  with  the  'fair  houghs' 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  »  Mace  ! 
lO(,/f.  t«a*AWs  i^iaiow  ;  ramji  viridtt ;  Fesh.  om.).  Nor  is 
the  riiruii  specifically  mentioned  in  the  somewhat  fuller  and  l>  >s 
Vague  list  in  Neh.  015  (tlie  I'csb.  apis-irently  renders  '  palm  trees. '  j 
by  'citrons'),  although  commentator*  found  an  allusion  to  11  in 
the  j~  ™,  the  fat  or  oily  tree  (AV  'pine,  ItV  '  wild  olive  ')  J 

The  orange  was  unknown  to  the  ( 1  reeks  and  Romans.  . 
It  was  introduced  into  Mediterranean  countries  by  the  I 
Arabs  a  I  mill  the  ninth  century. 

4.  Whereas  the  development  of  the  modern  apple  Ls 
most  protsibly  to  be  attributed  to  the  northern  races,  the  1 
quince  (Pyrut  CyJonia,  I,  —  CyJonia  l'«/(iinj,  Per*. ) 
is  a  fruit  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
requires  a  warm  temperate  climate.  A  native  of  W.  j 
Asia,  it  extended  to  the  Taurus,  and  thence  spre.id 
through  all  Mediterranean  countries.*  The  best  sort 
came  from  Crete,  hence  p.7)\oi>  «ivu>Pior  and  Milium 
colftifum,  anil  the  various  European  names  {Cm/ttftto, 
Ital. :  Cuing,  Fr. ;  and  Quince.  Kngl. ).  Hehn  (I.e.  185) 
says:  ' The  golden  apples  of  the  Hcspcrides  and  of 
Atalanta  were  idealised  quinces  ...  Its  colour,  like 
that  of  the  pomegranate,  made  a  lively  impression.' 
This  would  well  accord  with  the  reference  in  Prov.  25 11  ;  : 
whilst  thewell-known  aroma  of  the  quince  I  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  apple)  would  explain  Cant.  2$78[oL  It 
hi  true  that  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  unsweetened,  is  harsh 
and  bitter,  and  there  is  hence  some  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling our  theory  with  Cant.  2 3  ;  hut  something 
mast  be  there  allowed  for  the  idealisation  of  the  picture, 
and  undoubtedly  the  fruit  could  be  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  delicious  taste.  Moreover  the  whole 
classical  history  of  the  fruit  is  saturated  with  erotic 
suggestion,  and  this  falls  in  with  the  repeated  mention  of 
it  in  Canticles.  N.  M.  —  w.  T.  T. -v. 

>  Sir  Joseph  P.  Hooker  (Fl.  Brit.  Imi.  1 514)  gives  its  range 
a*  (iarwhal  to  Sikkim. 

*  jevtt.  from  Pen.  twrumj.    For  the  various  traditions  con- 
nected with  it  cp  l>evv,  s.Z'.    See  l-ow,  4^. 

*  The  l>ap^ine(>horia  as  depicted  by  Leighton  is  a  familiar 
and  p>jmlai  1. lustration  of  this  custom. 

*  Rj.lii  referred  to  the  annual  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  the 
Talmud  supposed  that  tpvt  i.r.,  v&mp  nn  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  citron  grows  besi.le  all  waters  (cp  Field,  HtJtaM*, 
md  bc\  See  I>e  Candolle  (r  >n,f.i*  143  f  \  who  quotes  kisso 
to  show  that  the  citron  was  not  recognised  by  the  translators  of  18. 
If  Tin  i»  reallv  a  genuine  (and  ancient)  Semitic  word  (cp  above, 
I  U  ■  i\  it  is  tempting  to  read  it  here  instead  of  -rs-i. 

*  De  fiandcslle.  189,  says:  'Avant  l  epoque  de  la  guerre  de 
Trow.' 
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APRONS.  For  nVljn.  the  I fig-leaf |  coverings  of 
Ccn.  3  7  ( A  V  '  things  to  gird  about.'  R  V  ■*  '  girdles  '  ; 
€>  AL  TT£piZU>M6.Tt\).  see  CilRDLJt,  a.  For  nr.BCO 
(KuthSis  AV  ■»)  see  M ASTt.K.  g  3,  no.  3.  The 
oi>ui«»'o'ta  I'li.  WHJ  of  Actsl9w+  (Used  for  healing 
purposes)  are  the  MMtCitUtni  or  aprons  worn  by  servants 
and  arlisajis. 

AQUILA  (akyAac  fTi.WH])  is  the  I-itin  name  by 
which  alone  we  know  one  of  the  Jewish  companions  of 
I '.ml.  A  Jew  .  native  of  I'ontus.  he  had  removed  to 
Rome  anil  there  carried  on  his  calling  as  tent-maker  ; 
probably  it  was  alM>  111  Rome  that  he  married  his  wife 
Prisca  or  iTiscilla.  whose  name  is  always  associahxl  with 
his  —  most  commonly  indeed  pl.mi!  I  Wore  it.  The 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Claudius  [una 
A  D.  491  led  to  the  settlement  of  AquUe  and  his  wile  in 
CorintlHAclslS i).  Here,  presumably,  their  ac<|uaint- 
ance  with  Faul  t<egan  antl  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity  It  wns  with  them  that  tin-  apostle,  also  a 
tent-maker,  lodgeti  on  his  lirM  vi'-it  to  Corinth.  1  After- 
wards, looking  Uick  upi'ti  his  relations  with  theni  at  this 
time  ( Rom.  I »5  3 ]  he  applies  to  them  the  Words  :  '  feliow- 
workers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  for  my  life,  laid  down 
their  own  necks  ;  unto  whom  not  ruih  I  gi\e  thanks, 
but  also  all  the  1  hurt  hev  of  tlie  ( jenti'es  1  I  mm  C  orinth 
Aejllila  and  I'nscilla  acconi|ianiri|  l  aul  to  Fphesus  ( Acts 
16 and  here  they  remained  1  ehiml  while  he  went  on 
to  Jerusalem.  At  this  lime  Apollos  (y.t .  |  arrived  in 
Ephestis,  and  the  zealous  pair  undertook  to  'expound 
unto  him  the  way  of  Cod  more  perfccth/'  (f.  >6).  W  rit- 
ing to  the  I  •  iririthian  I  hiirch  after  lit>  teturn  to  Fpliesus, 
Paul  encbrses  the  message  :  'Aojllila  and  IVisca  salute 
you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  tlieir 
house'  (1  (  or  I619).  Wliat  is  meant  by  this  church  is 
not  cjuitc  <  li  ar  ;  but  the  expression  shows  that  they  must 
have  held  a  snniewh.it  prominent  and  per'na|is  ofii>  lal 
position  in  the  Kphesian  community  That  Fphesus 
continueil  (or  was  supposed  to  have  continued)  to  be 
their  home  long  after  Paul  left  it  is  shown  by  the  saluta- 
tion addressed  to  them  in  2  Tim.  4  19.  1  hat  they  are 
saluted  in  Rom  16  ;  shims  (on  tin-  assumption  that  Rom 
l«  i-io  is  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle  in  which  it  now 
occurs;  see  ROMANS )  that  at  tome  period  they  must 
have  returned  to  Rome  for  at  least  a  season:  but  the 
Occurrence  of  their  names  here  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
arc  held  to  make  i!  probable  that  the  salutations  of  Rom. 
16v»o  really  belong  to  an  Kphes-.an  epistle. 

K,  clestaslical  tradition  has  little  to  say  of  either  Aquila  or 
Prvvcilla  ;  in  some  lale  iormi  of  die  legend  of  1  ulie,  Aquila  and 
Pri*cw  are  represent^  as  having  been  the  di^ctp'es  and  lifelong 
coni|>ariions  of  that  evangelist,  and  as  having  had  his  t«»pel 
entrusted  10  them  bv  him.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  lists  of 
the  'Seventy '  (Lk.  )0),  dating  from  the  fifth  or  smth  century, 
Pri->c.i.r  licing  sometimes  read  for  Frisca.  Sec  Lipsius,  Aftkr. 
Af>.-£<ttk.  i.  3v}JT.  ,ty<>  ii.  -307.  * 

AR,  AR  OF  MOAB.  is  mentioned  in  the  two  ancient 

songs  which  celebrate  Israel  s  passage  across  Moab: — 
Nu.  21  15.  'the  slope  of  the  valley  that  streti  lies  to  the 
sett '  or  site  '  of  Ar '  (njj.  Hp  [BAl-]) :  t  .  a|,  a  '  fire  hath 
devoured  Ar  of  Moab  (3«kc  f.  Mum,*  [I.]:  tw  M. 
\B\l-i.*.,  'o  ip;  so  Sam.  and  some  Hcb.  MSS)  and 
consunieil  the  high  places  of  Arnon.'  This  "Ar  Monb  is 
usually  taken  to  he  the  same  as  the  'Ir  Moab,  '  city  of 
Moab  (3«ra  TV;  *6\i*  Musa/3  fBAL]).  'which  is  on 
the  border  of  Arnon  at  the  utmost  part  of  tlie  border' 
(Nu.  22  i'ji,  where  Barak  met  llalanm  when  he  came  to 
Moab  from  the  K  ;  and  indesj-d  -;•  in  those  ancient  songs 
mav  be  the  primitive  spelling  of  Tj".  It  is  also  the  'Ar 
M.Mb  of  Is.  15  1  0,  Mwa3cirif  [BUVVQr]!,  there  parallel 
to  Kir  Moab,  another  chief  fortress  of  the  country,  the 
present  Kerak.  It  may  also  be  '  the  city  (Tjr)  U  *he 
midst  of  the  valley' — i.e.,  of  Arnon  |!)eul.  2. 16  Josh. 
13o  16  and  a  S.  21  5).  In  harmony  with  these  passages, 
it  is  called  the  'border  of  Moab'  in  IVut.  2 18  <<VlFL 
Apotip)  :  but  in  tn:  9  ( Apsrnp  (  \*'  i»uI»"«'  FI.J)  and  *g 
{Apotip  [BFL]  ;  Apor,\  [A])  of  the  same  chapter  it  teemj 
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to  mean  a  district  rather  than  a  town,  and  in  this  con- 
n  eel  ion  it  is  interesting  that  ©"*  renders  'Ar  .l/.»i>  in 
Is  lf>  by  Moabilis.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Moabdoes  not  enable  us  to  identify  the  site  of 
'Ar,  the  city. 

We  nay  be  sure  it  was  not  the  modem  Kabtxa  (so  the  PEP 
map),  thr  Arroi>»lis  w  in.  h  ifi  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  was 
ibe  capital  of  Moth.  Others  have  suggested  the  MehAMI  el-Haj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anion  opposite  Ar,«rr  (-re  flnrcLhardt, 
■*>'••  174>- 

More  proliahly  u  p  Nu.  22<*bi  it  lay  at  the  K.  end  of 
one  or  other  of  the  \rnon  valleys. 

There  l-anger  (Rfiirbrri,  hi.  >vi.)  has  proposed  Lcjnn(l.rgioT) 
de»irilK-i|  by  1  ■  (.Irafi.  /frirr/a,  1  ...)  a»  a  '  four-si|iiare, 
Itnilmil  hltilt  walled  town  in  ruin*,  the  walls  ami  o.nicr 
lowers  of  dry  block-building,  at  the  midst  or  every  wall  a  gate,' 

G.  A.  S. 

AEA  (N^N  ;  ApA  [HA]  Al  |L]t.  in  a  genealogy  of 
Asiikk  i.  84).  1  t^h.  7  Perhaps  MUt  should  be 
pronounced  N")X  ( L'ra)  for  W?**  { t'riah).  See  L*l.l.A. 

ARAB  |3"]N.  AipeA\  [BJ.  EP€B[AL]),  a  site  in  the 
hill-country  of  Jutlah  (Josh.  1.' «  -|.  If  Dimaii  {,j.v.  .  4) 
is  ed-Domch,  there  may  possibly  lie  an  echo  of  Arab 
in  tr-fial>iyeh,  the  name  of  a  site,  with  ruins,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  S.  of  Hebron  (/'/.'/•"  .!/<■>«.  3ju 

ARABAH  ('"l^n.  H  apaBaIHAL],  often  translated 
by  h  npoc  (etc,  ETTI,  KATAl  Ay<^MAC,  sometimes  Iry 
ka6'  (npOC)  icrttpAN  IHALJh  as  a  common  noun, 
from  a  root  probably  meaning  dry'  (cp  ARABIA,  §  11, 
is  used  as  a  parallel  lis.  35  16,  etc.)  to  "I^P-  'desert- 
steppe,'  and  to  i~l*¥  ]""]N,  '  parched  ground.'  with  much 
the  same  force.  As  a  proper  name,  with  the  article,  it 
is  generally  confined  to  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  valley,  '  the  "Arubah. '  So  correctly  in  kV  ;  in  AV 
it  is  more  usually  translated  1  plain  '  1  ./.!•..  6|  or  '  wilder- 
ness' (but  in  Josh.  18  i3  ''Arabah,  8"*1  WaiOapapa,  sec 
ItKTH-ARABAM).  Along  with  the  hill-country,  thcslojMs. 
the  Shephclah,  and  the  Negeb,  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  great  parallel  divisions  of  the  land  (1)1.1;  Josh. 
1 1  16  123  |,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  name  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  depression  from  the  l-okc  of  Galilee  1  l)L 
:!i7  ;  cp  Arbattis)  to  Jericho  (a  K.  2.1 «)  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (which  was  called  the  Sea  of  the  'Arabah  :  Dt.  4 40. 
etc..  Josh.  3 16.  etc.  |,  I  nit  also  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
great  hollow  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  'Akalwh  1 1  )t.  1  ■ ). 

DifTerent  parts  of  the  Arabah  were  called  ArbOth 
(construct  plur.  of 'Arabah) ;  cp  josh,  610  Jer.  89$.  etc., 
KV  •plains  of  Jericho'  ;  Nu.  22 1  20  j,  etc.,  'plains  of 
Mo.ib.'    See  too  Akbati  is. 

To-<lay  the  name  F.t'A  rata  is  confined  to  the  south  of  the  line 
of  cliffs  that  ct.ksc*  the  valley  obliquely  a  few  miles  s  mith  of  the 
southern  end  .a  the  Dead  Sea;  and  all  N.  of  this  is  known  as 
Ei-Gkitr,  •  the  depression  '  (Kob.  BR  i  490). 

I "he  singular  geological  formation  of  the  'Altbah  is 
indicated  under  Palestine  (83}.  I  lerc  it  is  sufficient  to 
explain  how  such  a  name  was  applied  to  the  valley  even 
X.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  spile  of  the  enormous  possible 
fertility  of  the  Jordan  valley  under  proper  irrigation,  the 
vast  stretches  of  jungle,  marl,  nine  soil,  and  parched 
hillsides  out  of  reach  of  the  streams,  along  with  the 
sparscness  of  cultivation  m  most  ages  lowing  to  the  great 
heat,  unhealthy  climate,  and  wild  beasts  |.  fully  justify 
the  name  'Aralxih.  In  the  NT  also  the  valley  is  called 
a  wilderness  (rj  i>W  Mk.  l4l 

For  the  'Arabah  S.  of  the  Head  Sea,  see  Rob.  BR  i.  ami  ii., 
HM.I'KF  M,m.,  '  Geolugv,'  and  for  thr  part  N.  of  the  Head 
Sea.  Stanley,  .47'  7  ;  Cornier,  Tent  Work  m  Fal.  14;  GASml 

U0  My.  c.  a.  s. 

ARABAH,  BROOK  OF  THE,  AV  River  of  the 

Wilderness  (HTttn  hr\)  ).  is  in  Am.  ft  14  the  southern 
limit  of  the  land  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  northern 
Pass  'of  llamath.  The  name  occurs  nowhere  else; 
but  by  some  has  been  taken  as  another  form  of 
Brook  of  the  'Arabim  (c'3-pn  ;  KV  Urook  ok  the 
Willows  [AV"*-  Urook  of  the  Arabians]  — 
rather   of  the   Pofiulut   eupkratka ;    /.DP  12  aoo), 
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given  in  Is.  15 7  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Moub. 
This  may  he  the  long  W'ady  el-I.lasy  (or  Hcssi.  PEP 
Map)  which  Doughty  (Ar.  Det.  \A)  describes  as  dividing 
the  uplands  of  Moab  and  Kdom.  and  running  into  the 
S  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  by  some  thought  to  be  also 
the  llrook  /.IMYU.  It  is  doubtful.  however,  whether  the 
Israelite  kingdom  could  ever  have  lx*n  described  as 

extending  s.  af  the  Anton.    Hoffmann  [XATIV  3 

"s  ["ill  suggests  that  the  Urook  of  the  Aralcih 
may  have  lain  at  the  X.  end  of  the  I)ead  Sea.  <p  s 
rendering,  roc  xnft&ppov  r^r  hvapwr  [BAQl  is  no  help. 
It  is  to  lie  noted  that  X.  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  111 
the  lime  of  Amos  is  stated  in  2  K.  11  tj  to  have  extended 
from  'the  entering  in  of  llamath  unto  the  Sea  of  the 
Arabah.'  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  uncertainly 
as  to  whether  Amos  means  to  include  Judaic    C.  A.  S. 

ARABATTTNE  I  akpaBatthnh  [AN]).  1  Mace 
53t  AV.  KV  Akkahattink. 

ARABIA,  ARABIAN'S  (3*$  ;  genlilic  %iy  and  in 
Xch.  <2-Yj.  pi.  DTP?,  also  once  D*N'3np.  'and  once 
Kt.  D"?ny  ;  araEHcLa deel  and  indecL  [liX.\L.  etc.], 
-Bicca  [liNA).  apay  1  aBoc)  IBXAL.  etc.].  APABle.i 
[BKA]k 

Ihe  name  '  A  rat'  (;ij.)  seems  originally  lo  have 
meant  nothing  more  than  •desert':   hence    people  of 
1   brllw    tht;  desert.'    Sj  Isaiah'  um-s  the  word, 
fVT  ,,!.!!     '       l>'e  f^esl  in  the  desert  |  \\r,ib ;  but 

vri  usage.  e  J(fWp0f)  ye  halt  for  ,he  night.  (Is 
21  1  \).  More  usu;il  in  Hebrew  is  the  fern,  form  'JrutJk 
[f.^.,  Job2ls  39ft).  a  word  employed  as  a  proper  name 
to  denote  the  desolate  valley,  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  is 
situated,  reaching  to  the  north  -eastern  extremity  of  the 
ke.|  Sea  (see  Ar  abah.  i. }.  In  the  OT  the  term  'Ar,i/>, 
as  1  he  name  of  a  particular  nation  and  country,  is  confined 
to  comparatively  late  writings  ;  it  must  therefore  appear 
highly  linprolublelh.it  the  Homeric  'Eptpfioi  (('./.  4  B4) 
are  to  In-  identified  with  the  Arabs.  The  lists  in  Genesis, 
which  specify  various  Arabian  tril>es,  do  not  mention 
the  name-  a  very  significant  indication  of  their  antM|uiiy. 
The  word  being  certainly  an  appellative  <  •  desert '  >  in 
Is.  21 13!  with  KVcp  Hah. 'is  0,/cph.  3i  6  h  the  heading 
jjpj  rj?.  '  Oracle  concerning  the  Arabs,'  cannot  be  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  real  meaning.*  Xo  certain 
instance  of  the  use  of  'Ar,ii  as  a  projx-r  name  occurs 
before  ihe  time  of  Jeremiah.  He  speaks  of  'all  the 
kings  of  'Ar.rfi  '(ny  '3^3  fur.  Jer.  2f.j4>.  Ihe  words 
which  follow  in  MT,  J^pn  'zbo  Vrnio.  are  of  course  a 
dittography  ;  in  ordrT  lo  make  sense  the  scrilies  pro- 
nounced VJM  ' the  mixed  people,  a  form  which  really 
occurs  in  v.  30,  as  well  as  in  Ef. 90s  !,,,d  »  K.  10i$ 
I  where  ©  reads  nayrt  for  atj'.n).  The  Greek  text  of  Jer. 
2f> 34  («.  irdrrat  r.  <7t<ufd«rrt>ire  [BKQ|.*  it  may  l>e  noticed, 
does  not  presuppose  a  repetition,  and  moreover  (followed 
by  Co. )  omits  the  word  '  kings.'  necessary  though  it  is 
to  the  sense.  The  phrase.  '  like  a  'Ar.ibi  in  the  desert ' 
(Jer.  3 1.  *xv*i»ij  [UNA];  Aq.  epeyt  [Q  ■*•]).  may  be 
explained  to  mean  either  'like  an  Arab'  or  Mike  a 
Nomad  ' — the  word  has  not  yet  acquired  a  strictly  ethno- 
graphical signification.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
passage  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  F.xile. 
•  Xo  'Ardbi  shall  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  shepherds 
cause  their  flocks  to  lie  down  there'  (Is.  13vo,  'Apa^rt 
[UNA "•«■]).  In  Kr.  27 »t.  however,  Ara/i  (35a  j  Apap[t]ia 
[UAQ],  with  the  note  wirroa  rOmi{  ]).  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  people,  coupled  vt  iih  Kedar.  a  desert  tribe  very 
frequently  mentionedat  that  period  (sec  IsiiMAKL,  §  a[a] ). 

'  Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  init,  has  been  disputed  (see  Isaiah, 

*'.•>•        .  , 

■  ijt  omits  it  ;  but  Aq.  Symm.  TlieotL  all  liave  it. 

»  I  ii«-sc»»r.,  however,  while  agreeing  as  to  the  dittography 
which  follows,  denies  that  'ami  all  the  kings  of'.leaA  are  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  ;  the  closing  words  of  Ihe  verse  ('  who  ttwell 
in  the  wilderness ') alone  are  genuine;  they  give  the  locality  of 
those  '  who  have  the  corners  of  their  hair  polled '<t-.  ill.  Cp. 
9  it  Usl.  'all  lb.it  have,  etc.,  who  dwell  in  ihe  wilderness.' 

*       has  «.  ».  r.  sr.  aiini. 
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li  would  swm  that  the  name  of  the  Arabs 
use  among  the  Hebrew*  at  a  time  when  the  old  names 
llhmael,  Midian,  etc..  were  disappearing  from  ordinary 
speech.  This  change  may  be  connected  w  ith  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  in  question  various  tnU  s 
were  advancing  from  the  S.  into  the  northern  deb  ris 
and  dispossessing  the  former  inhabitants,  who.  in  all 
probability,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hcl»rc»s.  Such 
shillings  of  the  population  have  occurred  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  ages.  However  unproductive  the 
districts  to  the  K.  and  to  the  S.  of  Palestine  may 
appear  to  us.  they  arc  nevertheless,  frum  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Nomads,  decidedly  preferable  to  many  parts 
of  Arabia  proper. 

I  ton  tlm  ninth  century  H.  t:.  and  onwards,  the  name 
o   Oth«*r  °'  tnc  -^ra',s  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  insertp- 
aonrcea    t'orlS,  whcrc  "  presents  a  variety  of  forms  1 
(Arabi,  Arhbu.  Aribi.  etc.,  ttie  adjective 
being  Arbata). 

The  name  Urbi  ( A'/f  2 1*/.  I,  however,  can  scarcely  lie. 
as  Dclilzsch  {I.e. )  supposes,  another  form  of  the  same 
word  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Arab  '  I  'rb  (which  appears 
to  tie  quite  late)  and  of  the  Heb.  ;-r.  The  Arabs 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  probably 
all,  or  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
thiuigh  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  them  exclusively  as  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  proper 

The  inscriptions  of  the  I'crsian  King  l>arius  it.g., 
Behistun.  i,  15)  mention  Araburit  among  the  nibjecl 
lands,  always  placing  it  after  Babylonia  and  Athura 
(<  r. ,  Assyria.  Mesopotamia  proper,  and  possibly 
northern  Syria)  and  tiefore  Egypt  ;  here  also  the 
WOld  must  refer  to  the  great  rie-scrts  of  Syria — perhaps 
also  to  those  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. .-Eschylus  |/Vr>.  3161,  the  first  extant  Grrek 
writer  in  whose  works  the  name  occurs,  speaks  of  a 
distinguished  Arab  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
contemporary  authority  whom  Herodotus  follows  in  his 
account  of  the  Persian  army  makes  mention  of  Aral«s  on 
the  same  occasion  ( Herod.  While  the  notions 
of  /Eschylus.  however,  alxait  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Aralis,  are  altogether  fantastic—  he  represents  tliem  as 
dwelling  near  the  Caucasus  {Prom.  422)— Herodotus 
show  s  himself  muc  h  better  informed.  He  applies  the  term 
Arabia  to  the  whole  peninsula  (cp  Herod.  2 11  3.<  7-nj 
4  »i  ;  but.  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  refers  in 
particular  to  those  Aral»  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  (2i»y>3«7/.  88091.  etc.). 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  classification,  be  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to 
that  part  of  Kgypt  which  lies  to  the  K.  of  the  Nile  valley 
(28,  etc.).  Xenophon(.-f««A.  vii.  8  »s)  speaks  of  a  governor 
set  by  the  Persian  king  over  '  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,'  by 
which  is  meant  tlie  S.  of  Syria,  including  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  desert— a'  separate  governor  W-ing  set 
over  'Syria  and  Assyria."  Similarly  in  the  Cyn'fitctia 
he  doubtless  always  means  by  Arabia  the  desert  lands 
which  were  to  some  extent  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  not  the  peninsula  itself ;  we  must  rememlier. 
further,  tint  Xenophon  had  no  definite  ideas  alwiut 
through  which  he  had  not  himself 
The  name  Arabia  is  used,  in  particular, 
for  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia  {An.it>.  i.  61);  it  can 
hardly  he  an  accident  that  this  very  district  is  called 
'Arab  by  Syriac  writers  from  the  third  century  after  (  hrist 
and  onwards.  Whilst,  however,  the  term  is  regularly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  desert  w  hich  remained  under 
Roman  dominion  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the 
eastern  portion,  which  Iwlonged  to  Persia,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  lUtk  'Arabdyi  for  Ha  'Arbdyd  in 
the  Arabicisi-d  form  I  —i.e. .  '  land  of  the  Arabs."  Traces 
of  this  usage  arc  found  in  late  Greek  authors  also. 
A  strictly  ethnographical  sense  lielongs  to  the  word 

■  See  Del.  Par.  195  jb+JT.  :  and  cp  Sdir.  KGF,  \aoff. 
M  a/3 


'  Arab '  in  the  writings  of  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 


3.  Later  OT 


Nehemiah,  who  suffered  much  from  the 


4  NT 


.  enmity  of  an  Arab  iNeh.  2 19616*  and 

enumerates  '  the  Arabs '  as  such  in  the 
list  of  his  opponents  ( Neh.  4  7  The  Arab  in  question 

bean  a  name  which,  according  to  the  Massoretic  vocal- 
isation, is  to  be  pronounced  Gksiikm  (y.r.  I  or  Gashmu. 
and  appears  in  the  Greek  text  as  IVtim  [UNA].  Pi*™** 
[L]  ;  the  correct  form  is  proliably  C,u>hcimu.  a  well- 
know  ti  Arabic  name.  It  is  very  likely  that  at  that  time 
the  great  migration  of  the  N'abawans  had  already 
happcncdiscc  ElxiM.go.  N.\HAT.*ANs).  The  I  hronuier 
too  refers  to  'the  Arabians."  They  brought  tribute,  he 
tells  us.  to  the  pious  King  Jehoshapiiat  (at _'h.  17n).  He 
relates,  also,  how  God  punished  the  wicked  Joram  by 
means  of  the  Philistines  and  'the  Arabians  who  were 
beside  the  Ethiopians'  (2 (  h. 21 16.  cp  22 1 1.  and  how 
he  succoured  the  pious  l.'mah  in  the  war  against  '  the 
Arabians  that  dwelt  in  GLR-HAAl.'  [»•.»•.]  and  other 
nations  (2C'h.  267I — all  this  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author  s  own  time  (tinea  200  U.c. ),  and 
has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical. 

Hy  the  beginning  of  the  Maccalx-an  period  the  kingdom 
of  the  Nahat*  ans  [q.v. )  had  long  been  firmly  estat>- 
lishcd.  At  tint  lime  various  other  Arabian  tribes  were 
also  to  be  found  in  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  from 
among  these  certain  families  and  persons  rose  to  great 
power  during  the  decline  of  the  Scleucid  Kmpire.  In 
several  Syrian  towns  we  find  Arabian  sovereigns,  and  at 
Palmyra,  at  least,  there  was  an  Arabian  aristocracy  ; 
elsewhere  also  Arabian  chieftains  occasionally  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  that  period.  1  Mace, 
several  times  mentions  NabatflOUM  and  other  Arabs 
(5  35  19  9  15  II  17  39  12 31  ;  cp  a  Mace.  f>8  12  to/. ). 

The  a|x>stle  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  retired  into 
Arabia  (Gal.  1 171  proliably  some  desert  tract  in  the 
N'abal:e.in  kingdom.  Wlien  he  speaks  of 
Arabia  he  of  course  includes  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  (Gal.  425).  Similarly.  '  Arabs '  (Arabian  Jews 
or  proselytes)  in  Acts'in  proliably  means  natives  of  the 
Nabauvan  kingdom  (sec  N AHA1 vkan.s)  or  of  the  Koman 
jwovince  of  Arabia  which  covered  almost  the  w  hole  extent 
of  that  kingdom.  The  province  was  constituted  by  A. 
Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria  {circa  105  A.t>. ). 

At  what  pcriixl  certain  tribes  began  to  call  themselves 
Aral*,  and  at  what  period  the  name  was  adopted  by  the 
„    ,         whole  nation,  cannot  be  determined. 
Arabi  Ine  distinguished  sc  holar.  I).  H.Mullcr,' 

Ara  tan  usage.  n;is  ninjnlajnctj  tiIAl  tj,r  name  -  Arab' 

was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Arabia  till  Mohammed 
intrixluecd  it  as  a  national  designation.  This  view .  how  - 
ever,  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  present  writer  docs  not 
hap|ieri  to  have  made  any  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  the  prc-Islamic  poetry  ;l  but  the  verse  in 
Tabari,  i.  103ti which  dales  from  the  U'ginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  Occurrence — 
the  poet,  who  can  have  known  nothing  of  Mohammed, 
speaks  of  3000  Arabs  as  opjioscd  to  2000  foreigners. 
The  events  there  described  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  Euphrates  -that  is  to  say.  in  a  district 
where  Arabs.  Aramaans.  and  Persians  frequently  came 
into  contact  with  one  another,  and  where,  for  thai  very 
reason,  a  special  term  to  denote  the  Arabian  nationality 
and  language  was  al.solutely  required.  When  we  lake 
into  account  the  frequent  communication  between  the 
Arabs  of  ihis  district  and  those  of  the  distant  W.  and 
S.,  and  the  great  uniformity  of  the  Arabian  nation,  it 
must  ap|>eiU-  highly  probable  that  the  name  had  long 
been  generally  used  in  Arabia  itself. 

t  Xrut  Frtir  I'rrut,  1*94,  joth  April. 

*  He  would  not  lay  (treat  strrss  mi  the  words  kur,l  'ara- 
blplftM,  'villages  of  Arabian  women,"  or  kttmn  'arabiy.itin, 
'Arabian  villages,'  in  a  verse  AMMibed  to  the  old  poet  Imra'-al- 
kai*  (about  550  A.U.),  SVj  (Ahlwardt),  the  fragment  being  very 
obscure  and  the  text  not  quite  lobe  trusted.  Nor could  he  affirm 
the  EenuinencM  of  the  ver»es  ascribed  to  old  poels  in  AgAnl'iX.  10 
second  last  line,  x.  149  1  where  the  word  'Arab  occurs. 
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Hassan  and  other  poets  contemporary  with  Mohammed  make 
use  of  the  word  ' Arab  and  its  plural  A'  rob  as  a  term  known  to 
every  one  (see  the  Ihwan  of  Hassan,  ed.  Tunis  10  I  17  4  103  ij, 
Ai**i  xii.  15rt  .8).  ||  is  also  very  likely  thai  in  the  common 
phrase,  'nu'A'lA  U  to  be  found  there,  the  word  'A  rib  means 
simply  'an  Arab'  ami  heme  'any  human  heing."  Still  more 
conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  verb  '.irraia  ui  a  rah*  which 
occur*  in  one  of  the  oldest  poet*  sinnilics  'to  explain.'  properly 
•  to  sueait  in  Arahic  '  (i.e.,  'distinctly ') ;  hence  this  name  fur  the 
language  must  have  been  current  long  before  the  Prophet. 
That  Arab  wa<  already  employed  to  denote  the  country  and  its 
lahlhtliinti  is  Oiuwn,  further,  by  the  w.  r  !»  'ir,U>,  "horses,  or 
owb,  of  pure  native  breed,'  and  m-'rib,  'pj»»:«ir,  or  con- 
noisseur, of  such  lior»«-s,'  l*)th  of  which  tcrats  urere  commonly 
used  in  the  early  days  of  Islam. 

The  plur.il  form  A'rdt,  '  Bedouins,"  is  presumably  de- 
rived from  the  primitive  sense  'desert.'  In  the  Koran 
live  A  'rdb  arc  several  times  distinguished  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  loans.  When  we  tind  that  a  jxxm, 
composed  shortly  before  Islam,  mentions  '  the  nomadic 
and  the  settled  A'rab,  1  the  latter  class  must  be  understood 
to  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  oases,  who  retained, 
on  the  whole,  the  customs  of  the  liedouins,  and  differed 
widely  front  the  people  of  the  towns.  Since,  however, 
the  liedouins  always  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives 
of  \rabia,  it  is  not  .strange  that,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Islam,  the  name  Arr.b  w.ls  frequently  used  specially 
of  them.  So  in  the  great  Sali.tr.in  inscription  of  Atjr.tha. 
the  Abyssinian  prince  of  Yemen,  in  ^aj  A.l"  ,  the  n.ime 
Yrf) (or,  w  ith  the  postpositive  article,  pip)  seems  to  signify 
the  Nomads.*  T.  N. 

ARAD  (Tip  ,  <\p<\A  [BAL] ;  arad;  for  gcntilic 
Aradite,  sec  lielow  I  1.  A  South  Canaanitish  tr>wn, 
with  a  king  or  chieftain  of  its  own,  conquered  by  the 
Israelites,  Josh.  12 14  (a(i]cxi(?  [It],  aofci  [Ah],  HI  RAD). 
The  reference  to  the  "king  of  Ar.td  '  in  Nu.  '21  1.  and 
the  abrupt  notice  in  Nu.  33  40.  are  useless  for  historical 
purposes,  the  former  all  but  certainly,  and  like  latter 
certainly,  having  been  inserted  by  a  later  editor  (see 
Moore  on  Judg.  I  17,  Di.  on  NtL334o).  This  removes 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  notices  of 
Arad  <ep  Hokmmi.  /.ki'11\th).  Another  difficulty 
arisrrs  from  the  reference  in  Judg.  1 16  to  '  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of  Arad*  (i.e..  in  tliat 
part  of  the  Negeb  to  which  Arad  belonged).  The  ex- 
pressions appear  to  Prof.  Moore  to  lie  self  contradictory, 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah  and  the  Negeb  being  distinct 
regions  (Judges,  3a).  He  points  out  as  an  additional 
ground  for  scepticism  that  ©B*  differs  from  MT  in 
reading  ttC3  instead  of  zilZ*  It  would  tie  unsafe, 
however,  to  assert  that  in  usage  the  term  '  wilderness 
of  Judah'  cannot  have  includ-r!  the  Negeb  S.  of  Arad 
— e.g. ,  the  Wddv  el-,\tuh  (see  SALT,  ClTY  OF  ;  JUHAIt) 
— and,  as  to  <S's  reading,  we  may  certainly  disregard 
it.  chiefly  on  the  ground  (suggested  by  Prof.  Moore 
himself)  that  there  is  no  steep  p.iss  (ntc.  *ord,Sair«j) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad. 

The  site  was  found  by  Robinson  at  7.7/  'Arid,  which 
is  a  round  isolated  hill  17  m.  SE.  of  Hebron,  and  the 
details  given  by  Kus.  and  Jcr.  (OS  21 4  55  ST^aSSa) 
are  quite  consistent  w  ith  this  identification.  There  are 
indeed  no  relics  here  of  the  ancient  city,  and  only 
scanty  remains  of  ancient  bridges  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  Guerin  from  pronouncing  Robinson's  view  '  ex- 
tremely probable,  not  to  say  certain'  (Jud/e,  3 185). 
The  city  of  Arad,  it  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion, 
existed  long  after  the  'age  of  Joshua,'  for  Shishak  in- 
cludes it  in  his  list  of  conquered  cities  in  Palestine 
(WMM.  As.  u.  Eur.  168I.  'Aradite,'  therefore,  may 
well  be  restored  in  tS.23*yl  (see  Hakoditk).  Tile 

1  P!m,fH      /Airr.io  ifm  Tk.ibit,  ci,  /.  i)~  A/rk.iml,  14  116. 
-  Srr  Kd.  til  iser,  /wi  IiUihri/ttH  ubtr  ,/rx  Damntbruck 
ivm  Utiljt,  tj,  etc. 

I  »ic  Tsp-  ip^naf  ri|r  oitrav  •'••  th  ronp  'IrnrAa,  ij  f<mr  r ei  s-arit- 
/sVifffwe  'Ap-t£  tH|;   e.  T.  e.  'Ioc"?U  r.  o.  iv  ry  rory  f'iri  Kara- 
«t««k  'Ap«A  f  \1,).    iv  rw  eorw  i*  a  duplicate  renderiiiij,  and  to 
rejected.    So  far,  van  Doorninck,  Bu.,  and  Ki.  (Hut.  1  j<S6) 
are  right.   It  is  premature,  however,  to  assume  (hat  i*  the 

original  reading ;  it  is  really  a  conjectural  correction  of  a  false 
reading  (due  to  repetition)  13-03. 

*7S 


connection  of  David  (a. v.,  §  1,  note  on  '  Bethlehem'; 
cp  also  AKDATH)  with  S.  Judah  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  interest  of  narrators  m  the  fortunes  of  Arad  and 
ZEl'HATH. 

a.  (-(wiplK);  «p»»4|AD  in  a  genealogy  of  Ben  [amis  (f.r.,  |  9, 
ii.  fs)  1  Ch.  8  T.  K.  C 

ARADUS  (AptvAoc  (ANVJ).  i  Mace.  153j+.  See 

AjtVAl). 

A  PAH  (!"nX  [so  in  pause,  cp  Baer  ad  Ex.  2  s],  §  70, 

'  wayfarer '  ?). 

I<  b.  t  ILi,  in  genealogy  of  Astir*  (y.r.,  I  4).  1  Ch.T  ,7!  (nfnx 
[BAD;  omu*  UHa  and  Arah,  and  ascritics  the  rainimng 
MM  in  r-.  ; ,  to  Iihran  (r>.  38). 

■1.  In  the  nic.it  (wsl-riiin  list  (see  Kzk.s.  ii.  I  Q.  I  S,  1 ;  Km 
2<.  <wa  [B|,  a*** I.V.tvrMf  |1.!>  Nch.  T  io<ijipa  (BA), -s.  fwl.  eipa 
II.IWi  Ksd.fiio  ARKsfatwttltA'  n*i>«ll.l).  His  son  Shechan. 
lah  if  )  was  the  falher-in  law  of  the  Ammonite  Tol.iah,  4  (Seh. 

OMVoelBllAl.  V/»«ILD 

ARAM  (CVt;  6BAL  Ap^M.  cypifX,  o  cypoc,  01 
cypoi  :  on  Aramaani  see  below,  §  7)- 

the  KV  commonly  tran.Viles  '  Syria  '  or  '  S\-rians '  (cp  how- 
ever Hos.  13  1 .  KV  '  Aram  ').l>ut  occasionally  (»u..«ien.  10;.-^ 
Bai  Nu.2i7  it'h.  1  17  It]  7  (4)  retains  the  Hebrew  firm 
•  Aru;ii  ton  Ml.  I  j/.  AV,  and  Lk.  3 33  AV  sec  Ua»,  I,  AkmX. 
The  gentilic  'C'K,  on  the  other  hand,  U  always  translated 
* S>-rian '  (eicept  Ut.26s.RVn«  'Ara^le4U»•;  .Trrw  ,  ch.  7  14 
E V '  AramlteM •).  rVOJj  is  rendere<l  by  1  S>Tjan  languaue  (Is. 
Sri  1.  jK.  isrf  KV  r>an.i4  RV),  or 'Syrian  tongue'  (Km  4  7 
AV).  '  -  1,  <Uan.24  AVk  and  by  '  Aramaic '  (Dan.  2  4  K/ra 
1 7  both  KVmit). 

Aram  appears  in  Gen.  10  w  (ApMM*  [A])  as  one  of 
the  sons  of  Sliem.     This  111  itself  din  s  not  prove  anything 
1   N         M  to  thc  nationality  and  langiuige  of  the 
'  people  in  <iuesti«w,  for  the  classification 
adopted  in  thc  chapter  is  based,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
geographical  and  political  considerations.     But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  tlial  Ar.im  here  stands  for  the  whole, 
or  at  least  for  a  portion,  of  those  '  Semitic  '  tribes  whose 
I  Language  it  called  •Aramaic  in  the  OT  ( F./ra47  l>an  24) 
and  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  I-tlian  the  Aram  e.in, 
1  according  to  the  ancient  gloss  m<  ien,  31  47.    In  later  tunes 
j  thc  name  w.-is  still  known,  though  often  supplanted  by 
I   •Syrian.'  which  the  Greeks  employed,  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  thc  equivalent  of  the  native  Aram  and  its 
t  derivatives,     Ar,im  may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  the 
Homeric  'Kpfu.fo*  (Od.  4 £4). 

It  has  long  liecn  known  that  Aramaic  was  used  as 
the  official  language  in  the  western  half  of  the  Aclue- 
menian  empire.  From  a  K.  18a6  (sis.  36 11)  we  might 
have  concludiil  that  this  language  occupied  a  sunil.tr 
position  under  the  Assyrian  rule  ;  moreover,  if  Fnedr. 
Delitacfa  I«  right  (far.  258),  an  Assyrian  and  an 
Aramaic  '  secretary '  are  mentioned  together  in  a  cunei- 
form inscription.  Thc  recent  excavations  at  Zcnjirli 
I  have  proved  that  in  that  district,  to  the  extreme  N.  of 
Syria.  Aramaic  served  as  a  written  language  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  although  the  population  was 
not  purely  Aramrean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  of  Tenia,  to  the  N.  of  Medina,  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  an  Arairuean  colony  in  the  N\V.  of 
Arabia  about  500  B.  C  That  Mesopotamia  proper  <  i.  e. , 
thc  country  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  thc  Tigris,  the 
N.  mountain-range,  and  the  desert —hence  exclusive  of 
Babylonia)  was  inhabited  by  Aram.tans  appears  from 
the  OT.  Moreover,  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
who  is  placed  about  1320  B,  c  . ,  mentions  an  Aram.ean 
tritie  in  this  district,  in  the  neightxuirhood  of  HarrAn 
(Schr.  KB  1  31).  A  similar  statement  is  found  in  an 
inscription  thro;  centuries  later  {ibid.  1  ifcsl.  Hence  thc 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  called 
this  country  2£i'pia  f)  fU<rn  rcir  irorau^p,  or,  more  shortly. 
v  Mraororaiua  (see  Arnan,  paistm).  On  thc  lower 
Tigr.s  and  Euphrates,  near  the  confines  of  Susiana, — that 
is  10  say,  in  much  the  same  region  that  was  afterwards 
known  as  '  thc  kind  of  tlie  Aram.eans'  (Beth  Aramdyi. 
in  ^Persian  SuristJm),  and  contained  thc  royal  cities,  -- 
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Kfiption  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (745  737  H.c),  and  an 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  (-05-681  B.C.).  (See  iJel. 
/.«-.  238.  Schr.  A'.-f  /'  116.  Kit  'lis).  The  name  OOCUfl 
aho  in  a  few  other  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but,  owing  to 
•he  imperfection  of  the  writing,  it  may  sometimes  be 
doubted  whether  the  word  is  really  cr«,  "Aram.'  and 
Hot  some  such  form  as  c-iy.  crvi,  or  c/w-  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  at  least  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Del.  and  Schr. .  never  give  the 
name  of  •  Aram.Tans "  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  popu- 
lations W,  of  the  Euphrates,  whereas  in  the  OT  this 
is  the  Aramasui  country  par  txetUum  (cp  Akam- 

N.Mt  vHAtM,  Mesopotamia,  §  1). 

'Plough  at  several  periods  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  Aranra-an  nation  has  been  subject  to  a 

2.  Language    *inK'c  forc,K",  P0*?'  ,hc.  *™«™ 
u    0      have  never   fornieil   an  independent 

political  unity;  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
never  existed  a  state  comprehending  tlnr  Aramaeans  of 
tile  main  part  of  Syria  or  of  Mesopotamia  proper,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  races.  From  a  very  early  time,  how- 
ever, the  population  of  these  countries  must  ha\c  been 
predominantly  Aram.van.  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  other  nationalities  were  gradually  eliminated,  so 
that,  even  before  the  Christian  era.  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Aramaic  lor.  as  the  Greeks  say.  Syrian)  language 
prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  the  cultivated  lands  which 
lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Aramaic  was  used  by  the 
ncightiouring  Arabs  as  the  language  of  writing  ;  it  also 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Israel  (see  §  5,  end).  It 
Is  indeed  very  unlikely  tliat.  as  early  as  the  time  of 
S-i/minn,  there  was  an  important  Aramican  element  in 
Palestine,  as  W.  Max  M  tiller  supposes  [At,  u.  I'.ur. 
171 1  ;  the  ending  ,i  in  many  names  of  Palestinian  cities 
in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  Kgyptian  king  Sosenk  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  He:»rew  ending  ,-p.  ex- 
pressing motion  towards— the  so-called  lit  livnte.  Kven 
in  some  books  composed  liefore  the  Exile,  however,  the 
intluciu-e  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  ncight>ouriiig 
Aram.irans  is  occasionally  perceptible.  'I  his  iiillueuce 
became  very  much  greater  after  the  Exile  (when  those 
Israelites  who  rem. lined,  or  founded  settlements  in 
Jud.ea,  Samaria,  anil  Galilee,  were  at  first  feeble  in 
numbcrsf  and  little  by  little  the  Aramaic  tongue  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  Though  the  language  of  5111  h 
parts  of  the  O  I"  as  Esther,  Keclesiastes.  and  several  of 
the  psalms  is  Hebrew  in  form,  its  spirit  is  almost  entirely 
Aramaic.  'Die  compiler  of  Ezra  inserted  into  his  book 
an  extract  from  an  Aramaic  work  composed,  it  would 
seem,  about  300  B.C. ;  and  half  of  the  Hook  of  Daniel 
(which  was  written  in  167  or  166  HC.)  is  in  Aramaic. 
Moreover,  a  dialect  of  this  language  was  spoken  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  it  the  discourses  reported 
in  the  Gospels  were  originally  delivered.  Nor  did  the 
Latin  language  (under  the  Roman  rule (  ever  threaten 
to  supplant  the  prevalent  Aramaic.  Greek,  it  is  true, 
gained  some  footing  in  Syria,  and.  since  it  was  the 
vehicle  of  intercourse  and  literary  culture,  exercised  a 
great  influence  oil  the  native  dialects.  It  was  the  con- 
quests of  the  Moslems,  however,  that  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  ll>c  ascendency  of  Aramaic  after  it  had  lasted 
for  more  than  1000  years.  The  Arabic  language  was 
diffused  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  at  the  present 
day  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  districts  in  which 
Aramaic  dialects  are  spoken. 

What  group  of  tribes  the  author  of  Gen.  10 13  includes 
:  name  of  Aram,  we  arc  unable  to  say  precisely. 
Of  the  "sons  of  Aram' enumerated  there  is 
!  that  can  be  identified 
with  tolerable  ceriaintv  (sec  Gk.  'OkAl-llY, 
I  34).  The  position  of  '  Vz,'  although  it 
several  times  in  the  OT.  is  unknown.  It  must 
have  Iwen  situated  not  far  from  Palestine, 
is  usually  supposed  to  I*-  the  country  of  the  MaVior  Ifxn 
(Strabo.  506.  etc.  ).  the  source  of  the  river  Masbg \n  har 
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Mashi.  in  Arabic  Hirmds),  which  flowed  by  Ni 
([pscudo-JDionysius  of  Tel-Mahre,  ed.  Chahot,  71 B,  and 
Thomas  of  Marga,  ed.  Budge,  3-iG  19) ;  this  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain.  Oilier  theories  respecting  the 
names  in  Gen  10  jj  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  they  arc- 
all  open  to  question. 

A  second  list,  in  Gen.  22  m,  represents  Aram  as  a  son 
of  Kemuel,  son  of  Nahor  and  brother  of  Vz.  Kcsed 
(EVChescd;  the  eponym  of  the  v.  haldeans),  Bethuel, 
and  others.  Bethuel  is  called  an  '  Aramiean '  in  Gen. 
\Li110  28  s.  as  is  also  his  son  I.aban  in  Gen.  25ao81  aoa* 
The  passages  in  question  belong,  it  is  true,  to  different 
sources  ;  but  they  may  have  been  harmonised  by  the 
redactor.  All  these  statements  seem  to  point  to  the 
district  of  Harritn  lHAKAN,  if. v.).  where,  as  HeUew 
tradition  affirms  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  patli- 
archs  (Abraham,  Jacob),  and  the  patriarchs'  wives 
(Rebecca,  I.cah.  Rachel  1,  either  were  born  or  sojourned 
for  a  long  time.  Here,  in  remote  antiquity,  Hebrew 
tribes  and  Aramaian  trilies  (represented  by  Nahor) 
probably  dwelt  side  by  side.1  Heme  it  is  said  in  L>t 
26$  'a  nomad  Aramaean  was  my  father.'  In  one  of 
the  sources  of  Genesis  the  country  of  Enban  is  called 
•Aram  of  the  two  rivers.  -  which  seems  to  mean,  as 
has  long  been  held,  the  Aramaan  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  or  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  CliabOras  (Kicpert,  Lrhrb.  d.  alt.  Grogr.  154). 
What  is  meant  by  Paddan  Aram,  however,  die  name 
given  to  the  dwelling-place  of  I-aban  and  his  kinsmen 
in  the  other  source  (see  I'AOAN),  is  not  clear.  In  As- 
synan  (?)  and  Aramaic  taJdan  signifies  'yoke,'  and  by 
a  change  of  meaning,  found  also  in  Other  languages,  it 
comes  to  denote  a  Certain  area  of  land,  and  finally 
•corn-land,'  but  not  a  '  plain,'  as  is  sometimes  assumed 
by  those  who  wrongly  take  the  phrase  '  held  of  Aram  ' 
(Hos.  12u[uJ)  to  lie  a  translation  of  •  Paddan  Aram.' 
This  latter  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  country.  It 
may  denote  a  locality  situated  in  the  land  of  Aram.  We 
might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  identify  Paddan  Aram 
with  a  place  near  (Jarran  called  Padd.tnd  (see  \\  right, 
Cat.  Syr.  MSS.  1137a;  Georg  Huffman,  Dfusc. 
.Xrstor.  129,  /.  31),  in  Or.  <.,i<Wa  ( Sorom.  6 33 ) ,  and  111 
Ar.  Fadd 'in,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Ttll  l-'.tddJt. 
is  situated  Isee  Yakut  i.v. ).  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
suspicious  consideration  that  several  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  cited  mention  the  patriarchs  in  con- 
nection with  the  place.  Hence  the  name  may  be  due  to 
a  mere  localisation  of  the  biblical  story  on  the  part  of  the 
early  Christians.  Ac  cording  to  the  narrative  of  Balaam, 
•  Pethor*  is  in  Aram  (Nu.22s  23;  .  see  PfcTHuK  1.  If 
Schr.  (A'AT  155.^  A"/V  1 133)  lie  right  in  identifying 
it  with  the  city  of  i'itru,  mentioned  in  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions, and  situated  on  the  river  Sagur  (Sajur  1 — that  is  to 
say.  not  far  from  Mambij  fllierapolis) — the  statement 
that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euphrates  itself  cannot  be  (juite 
correct.  Such  an  inaccuracy,  however,  would  not  be 
surprising. 

What  historical  foundation  there  may  be  for  the 
account  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel  by  Cushan 
Rishalhaim  (g.v.),  king  of  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers' 
(Judg.  ;i8-io).  is  uncertain. 

Of  all  the  Arama-'an  states,  by  far  the  most  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  during  the 


4.  Damascus. 


kingly  period,  was  Damascus,  the  in- 


habitants of  which,  from  the  time  of 
David  {(. V. ,  %  8j*|  onward,  were  often  at  war  with  their 
Israelite  neighbours  ;  but  there  must  also  have  been 
much  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
In  most  cases  where  the  OT  speaks  of  Aram  the 
reference  is  to  I>amascus  (even  though  the  latter  name 
be  not  expressly  mentioned  I,  the  small  Arama-an  states 
of  the  neighbourhood  being  sometimes  included.  That 
1  On  this  point  see  Iskafi  ,  I  1. 

*  II  is  riot  necessary  lo  suppose  with  W.  Max  Mullet  (I.e. 
»Sa,  iss)  that  the  Ihial  nakaraim  it  a  mistake  for  the  plural 
nikiirlm.     Oil  this 

MasororAMiA,  1 1. 
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this  mode  of  speaking  was  actually  current  in  early 
times  is  prov.il  by  such  passages  as  Am.  1  59  Is.  7  2  4/  8. 
Cp  Damascus. 

Not  far  from  Damascus  lay  the  Arama-an  districts  of 
Maacah  (•/•''■•  a  I  and  (ieshur  (if.::,  1).  'ITi.it  Maacah 
was  Aram;L*an  is  not  expressly  staled  — 
except  in  I  < 'h.  11*6.  where  the  tevt  is  very 
doubtful ;  1  but  i(  seems  to  l«e  indicated  by 
(len.  'J  J  34,  where  Maacah  is  represented  as 
n  son.  or  daughter,  of  Nahor  by  a  concubine.  Moreover, 
in  1  ( "h.  ?  16  Machir,  the  chief  representative  of  the  trilie 
of  Manassch  lieyoud  the  Jordan,  is  the  husband  of 
Maacah.  and  in  :\  14  of  the  same  chapter  he  is  a  son  of 
Manassch  by  an  Arama-an  concubine  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  Israelite  tribe  which  had  penetrated 
farthest  to  the  NK.  became  mingled  with  the 
Aram  eaus  of  Maacah.  Dial  the  Maacathitcs  were  not 
included  in  Israel,  though  they  dwell  among  the 
Israelites,  is  stated  in  Josh.  13 1;.  Their  geographical 
situation  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Abet,  though  regarded  as  an  ancient  Israelite  city  (aS. 
20  i9l.  is  sometimes  called  Abel-tielh-Maacah,  'Abel  in 
the  land  of  Maacah  -  (2  S.  20  14*  etc.  >.  in  order  to  dis. 
linguish  it  from  other  places  bearing  the  name  Abel. 
In  accordance  with  the  statements  in  1  K.  15ao  2  K. 
1 ao  |to  which  must  lie  added  aS.  *20iH,  a  passage 
preserved  in  (?  bul  mutilated  in  MTl.  this  Abel  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  northern 
Abil,  near  Iluiiin.  on  one  of  ihe  brooks  which  unite  to 
compose  the  Jordan  (sit-  Aiiki.-Hk.th-Maai  ah).  That 
this  region,  on  the  slopes  of  Hcrmon.  was  the  home  of 
the  Maacathites  appears  from  I>t.  3m  Josh.  12s  l.lnij, 
where  they  are  mentioned  titgether  with  the  (ieshuntes. 
another  foreign  people  who  continued  to  dwell  among 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  1.1 1  ?l,  and  lielonged  to  Aram  | a S. 
158;  cp  also  1  Ch.  2  aj.  where  the  text,  it  must  lie 
arlmitted,  is  otiscure  and  seems  to  be  corrupt  I.  Not  far 
off  was  the  territory  of  Rehob  or  IWlh  Rehob,  which 
included  the  city  of  Dan  (Judg.  18aB),  often  mentioned 
a.  the  northern  limit  of  Israel,  the  modern  Tell  el-kadi, 
a  f«-w  miles  ca:l  of  the  aforesaid  Abil.  In  Josh.  19a8 
Rehob.  it  1,  true.  i>  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Israelite  tribe  of  Ashcr  ;  bul.  according  to  a  S.  106.  its 
inhabitants  were  Arama-ans.  Thus  it  appears  fairly 
certain  that  several  Aram:ean  tribes  were  settled  near, 
or  within,  the  Ixirders  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel 
1  Naphtali.  Ashcr.  and  Eastern  Manassch).  In  these  parts 
the  Arama-an  population  seems  to  have  extended,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  as  far  as  Damascus.  The 
Arama-ans  of  Maacah  and  Rehob  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Ammonites  against  David  (3  S.  106=  I  Ch.  1961. 
1  )avid  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Geshuritcs.' 
and  she  became  the  mother  of  AI«salom.  It  is  remark- 
able that  she  t>orc  the  name  of  Maacah  (aS.3j-i  Ch. 
;!.•),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  <x-curs  often  in  con- 
nection with  (ieshur  ;  and  the  same  name  was  given  by 
Absalom  to  his  daughter,*  afterwards  the  mother  of  two 
kings  of  Judah  (1  K.  15  a  10 1]  a Ch.  After  he 

had  murdered  his  brother  Amnon,  Absalom  look  refuge 
with  his  grandfather  the  king  of  t  ieshur,  and  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  time  (aS  1 3  43  HajvA  The 
king  of  (ieshur  must,  therefore,  have  lieen  to  some  extent 
independent  of  David.  Of  all  these  Aram.ran  trilies 
we  hear  nothing  more  in  later  times  ;  but  one  of  them 
has  left  a  trace  in  'the  Maacathitc'  (see  M  A  AC  AH,  1), 
an  appellation  borne  by  the  father  of  Jaazaniah.  a  con- 
temporary of  Jeremiah  the   prophet   (a  K.  25  ai  =  Jer. 

1  Instead  of  ,-iryo  da.  the  'Arairucans  of  MaaLah,'  the 
parallel  passage  a  S.  106  has  nzya  ''he  kins  of  Maacah,' 
for  which  i»»  reads  /JamAr'n  'AunAp..  Here  die  word  'A*iaAi,« 
is  certainly  due  to  a  mi-t.ikr  (<P  »'  l,;,v.-  /iaaxa) ;  but  0a<r<A<a 
[HAL]  nupporls  ihe  Massoretic  reading  -fay 

8  In  this  verse  we  should  no  doubt  read  fl2£0  0*3  with 
E».,  Wellh.,  and  Others. 

*  See,  however,  (irsucK.  2,  where  the  view  is  proposed  that 
David's  wife  was  frurn  the  Southern  f;e, ' 

«  On  this  see,  however,  Maacah,  ii. 
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408).  These  Aranwans.  who  were  so  closclv  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  proUtbly  played  an  important  part 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  language  over  Palestine. 

Another  state,  also  descrilxti  as  Aram.ran,  was  that 
of  ZOBAU  (f  v  Ma  S.  1068 ;  cp  1  Ch.  196  IV  60  [tide]), 
6  Zobih  wn'c'1  seems  to  have  l>ecn  for  a  while  of 
greatiT  consequence.  In  it  was  situated  the 
city  of  IiKKi>niAl  (aS.  log),  no  doubt  identical  with 
BKROTMAH  (?.*'•).  which  in  Kr.  17  16  is  placed  between 
Hamath  ami  Damascus.  With  this  it  agrees  that, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  historical  tx>>ks. 
Zot»ah  had  relalions  with  Hamath  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  Damascus  on  the  other.  Its  site  must,  therefore, 
be  approximately  in  tlx-  nrighliourhood  of  limesa  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  arch.eological  researches  will  throw 
further  light  upon  the  subject. 1 

The  statement  about  Saul's  wars  with  '  the  kings  of 
Zokth'  (iS.  14  47)  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  ,  it  is.  in 
fact,  doubtful  whether  the  warlike  operations  of  Saul 
ever  extended  so  far  (see  SAl'l.,  g  3).  A  little  later, 
however,  we  find  Zobah  and  Damascus  assisting  the 
Ammonites  in  llieir  war  against  David  (sec  David. 
§  U).  At  length  Hadarferer.  king  of  ZoUih,  even 
brought  to  his  help  Aramaans  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  bul  was  utterly  defeated,  together  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  David  carried  off  a  rich 
booty.  Upon  this  the  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been 
at  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah.  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Juda-an  king,  expressing  great  satisfaction  (28.81.4. 
According  to  2S.  HH36.  one  of  David  s  heroes  (among 
whom  were  several  non-Israelites)  came  from  Zobah  ; 
in  I  Ch.  11  3B.  however,  the  reading  is  quite  different  I  see 
/on  ah).  A  servant  of  the  above-mentioned  Hadad'e/er, 
named  Reion,  Med  from  his  master,  became  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  and  after  David's  death  founded  a 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.llij  ;  see  DAMAstt's. 
83).  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  a  satisfactory  sense  from 
Ihe  passage  which  de-seriWs  the  capture  of  '  Hamath  of 
Zotxih '  by  Solomon  (2CT1.  83).  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  ihe  integrity  of  the  text.  After  the  time  of 
Solomon  wc  find  no  mention  of  Zobah  in  the  OT  ;  but 
Assyrian  monuments  liear  witness  to  the  existence  of 
tins  city  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — if.  as  seems  likely, 
the  same  place  lie  meant. 

In  the  account  of  the  wars  of  David  against  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies,  these  latter  are  classed 
her  under  the  name  of  •  Arama-ans' 
(iS.  108/  t4/ )  ;  hut  this  Is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  classification  a  fvtiori.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  notice  that  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar is  called  by  a  contemporary  '  the  army  of  the 
t  haldeans  and  of  the  Araimeans  (  Jer.  35 11 ).  That  the 
great  mass  of  the  Babylonian  army  was  composed  of 
Arama-ans  might  have  lieen  naturally  inferred,  even 
if  we  had  not  this  explicit  statement  on  ihe  subject. 

Cp  Noldeke,  '  Die  Namen  der  Aram.  Nation  u.  Spraehe,'  in 
.<PMii  U  1 1  :  AtrirvpxK  Svptoe  Svpot  in  llermci,  .'■  443 j(f- : 
;r>d  the  section  on  the  Aramaic  dialects  in  Art.  'Semitic 
I  -inguaife*,'  /•'/>' "i,  published  separately  in  <  icrmAn,  Dig  Sfm. 
Sfirachen,  I.eipsic,  1SH7,  p.  17/.  ami  etl.,  i8oo. 

a.  An  Ashente  (it'h.7  34f;  [^par  (B),  ^  (ALft  See 
also  Ram,  t,  and  Ahni.  t.  n. 


7.  'Aramaeans,' 


Aramaic  is  nesirly  re- 
there  is.  nevertheless, 
f  demarcation.     Of  its 


ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  - 

lated  to  Hcbneo- Phu-nician 

eia^ent  original  home  nothing  certain  is 
known.  In  the  OT  'Aram'  appears 
at  an  early  period  as  a  designation  of  certain  districts  in 
Syria  isce  Aram,  §  1)  and  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
language  of  the  Aram.xans  gradually  spread  far  and 
wide.  It  occupied  all  Syria — both  those  regions  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  non-Semitic  peoples,  and 

'  It  would  appear  thai  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  sometime* 
mention  this  place  as  .S" ».*«/»  or  .YKfo>/(%ee  Del.  I'ar.  I'^fT.  ; 
Schrader,  AV.  A133,  A",  f  T  i6» but  they  hase  not  enabled 
us  to  fix  the  site. 

•  Revi-ed  and  adapted   bv  the  author  from  art, 
LaiiKuaj;c»  '  (Aramaic  section)  in  A'A'I'i  21. 
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those  which  were  most  likely  inhabited  by  Canaanitc 
tribes.  LnM  of  all,  Palestine  became  Aramaiscd  [it,  §2). 
Towards  the  K.  this  language  was  spoken  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  throughout  the  districts  of  the  Tigris 
S.  and  VV.  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  mountains  ; 
the  province  in  which  the  capitals  of  the  Arsacides  and 
the  Sasanians  were  situated  was  called  '  the  country  of 
the  Aramaeans.'  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or 
perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  the  population  were  most 
probably  Aramaeans,  even  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst 
Assyrian  was  the  language  of  the  government. 

Some  short  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian 
period,  principally  on  weights,  have  long  been  known. 

To  these  have  recently  been  added  longer 
ones  from  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria 
(Zenjirli.  about  37  X. ').  In  these,  as  in  the 
weight  inscriptions,  the  language  diners  markedly  from 
later  Aramaic,  especially  by  its  close  approximation  to 
Hebrew  -Canaanitc  or.  perhaps,  to  Assyrian  ;  but 
Aramaic  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
of  these  inscriptions,  important  alike  for  their  language 
nnd  for  their  contents,  may  yet  be  discovered.1 

In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic  was  the  official  language 
of  the  provinces  W.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  tins  explains 
the  fact  that  some  inscriptions  of  Ciliciaand  many  coins 
which  were  struck  by  governors  and  vassal  princes  in 
Asia  Minor  (of  which  the  stamp  was  in  some  cases 
the  work  of  skilled  Greek  artists)  l«ear  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, whilst  those  of  other  coins  are  Greek.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  as  far  north  as  Sinopc  and  the 
Hellespont.  In  Egypt  Aramaic  inscriptions  have 

been  found  of  the  Persun  period,  one  bearing  the  date 
of  the  fourth  year  of  Xerxes  1483  B.t. )  ;  -  we  have  also 
official  documents  on  papyrus,  unfortunately  in  a  very 
tattered  condition  for  the  most  part,  which  prove  that 
the  Persians  preferred  using  this  convenient  language  to 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  systems  of 
writing.  It  is  further  possible  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  Aram;eans  111  Egypt,  just  as  there  were  many 
Phtemcians.  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

This  preference  for  Aramaic,  however,  prolxabtv 
originated  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  sjxikc  Aramaic  :  in 
it  this  language  would  naturally  occupy  a  mure  important 
position  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  Thus  we  under- 
stand why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  Assyrian 
officer  could  speak  Aramaic  (a  K.  ]8a6  =  Is.  8611).  and 
why  the  dignitaries  of  Judah  appear  to  have  learned  the 
language  1 'ibid. ) :  namely,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
the  Assyrians.  The  short  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans 
proljubly  strengthened  this  preponderance  of  Aramaic. 

A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm 
oasis  of  Teima  (in  the  north  of  the  HijJU)  ;  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  perhaps 
made  somewhat  btfurt  the  Persian  period.*  We  may 
presume  that  Aramaic  was  introduced  into  the  district 
by  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  the  ancient  seat 
of  commerce ;  and,  in  consequence,  Aramaic  may 
have  remained  for  some  time  the  literary  language  of 
the  neighbouring  Arnlts.  Those  Aramaic  monuments, 
which  we  may  with  more  or  less  certainty  ascrilie  to  the 
Persian  period,  exhibit  a  language  which  is 
absolutely  uniform.  The  Egyptian  monuments 
marks  of  Hebrew,  or  (Urtteri  Phoenician,  influence. 
Intercourse  with  Aramaeans  caused  some  Aramaic 

1  Cp  Aitgrahtn^tH  in Stndiekirli,  Sacrum,  KUnifl.  Mut.  zu 
Berlin,  Miilkeil.  am  dm  or.  Samml.  i3ai ;  also  l>.  H.  Miiller, 
altirm.  Imchri/t.  1 .  Sttulxhirli,  Vienna,  i8o<;  HaWvv,  Rrr>. 
Sem.,  Pari*.  i°iQt,  am!  on  the  language,  Nnld.  /.PMC  47 09; 
IX  H.  Mullcr. '  I  He  ll-uiinsrhriftdcs  Itanckub.VA*  Mlf  10 ;  Wi. 
in  MIC,  ifj6:  Halcvv,  Jirv.  Sem.  1*07  ;  O.  Hoffmann,  /.A, 
itoT.fijjf.  Two  old  Aram,  invrriptiuns  frum  Nerab  (near 
Alevpothave  *itiLe  l*-en  brought  to  light .  cp  Hoffmann,  ifi.  *j?/f. 

»  Sec  the  I'.nbeographical  Society'.  Oriental  Series,  plate 
Ixiii.,  a/wi  CIS  'i,  no.  trt. 

*  See  CIS  2,  nos.  113.111. 


words  to  be  imported  into  Hebrew  at  a  comparatively 
3  Biblical  ear')r  AMe-  ^"'s  '"flue™*  o(  Aramaic  on 
Aramaic  '*''1>"'w  Readily  grew,  and  shows  itself  so 
strongly  in  the  language  of  Ivcclesiastes.  for 
example,  as  aJmost  to  compel  the  inference  that  Aramaic 
was  the  writer's  mother-tongue,  and  Hebrew  one  sulise- 
quently  acquired,  without  complete  mastery. 

Certain  portions  of  the  OT  ( Ezra  4  M!  16  "12-3*  l>an. 
24-S18  ;  also  the  ancient  gloss  in  Jer.  10  11)  arc  written 
in  Aramaic.  The  tree  and  arbitrary  interchange  between 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  between  the  current  popular 
speech  and  the  old  sacred  and  learned  language,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  in  Daniel  (167  or  ifc>6  H.<  ,  I  ; 
sec  DaNIM..  ii.  §  1 1  f.  Isolated  passages  in  Ezra 
perhaps  lielong  to  the  Persian  period,  but  have  certainly 
been  remodelled  by  a  later  writer.'  Still  in  Erra  we 
find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  Daniel. 

The  Aramaic  pieces  contained  in  the  OT  have  the 
great  advantage  of  Ix-ing  furnished  with  vowels  and 
other  orthographical  signs.  1  hesc  were  rot  inserted 
until  long  after  the  composition  of  the  liooks  (they 
arc  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  text  itself);  but 
Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  punctua- 
tion came  into  use.  and  the  lapse  of  time  was  not 
so  very  great.  The  tradition  ran  less  risk  of  corruption, 
therefore,  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew.  Its  general 
correctness  is  further  attested  by  the  innumerable 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  language  and 
Syriac,  with  which  we  are  accurately  acquainted.  Tlve 
Aramaic  of  the  OT  exhibits  various  antique  characteri slit's 
which  afterwards  disappeared  —  for  example,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change, 
and  of  the  causative  with  A</  instead  of  with<!  phenomena 
which  have  been  falsely  explained  .as  Heliraisms, 

Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with 
the  language  used  in  the  many  inscriptions  of  Palmyra 
.  M  .   .  .     (licginning  soon  before  the  Christian 

era  and  extending  to  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century),  and  on  the  NabaUean  coins  and 
stone  monuments  (concluding  about  the  year  100  A.l>. ). 
Aramaic  was  the  language  of  Palmyra,  the  aristocracy 
of  which  were  largely  of  Arabian  extraction.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Nalxit.-uan  kingdom  {not  far 
from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large  Aramaic 
population  ;  but  Arabic  was  spoken  farther  south.  At 
that  time,  however,  Aramaic  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
cultivated  language,  for  which  reason  the  Aralis  in 
question  made  use  of  it,  as  their  own  language  was  not 
reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  inscrip- 
tions were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke 
Creek.  The  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nalmnean  kingdom  by  Trajan  (105  A.u. ) ; 
but,  down  to  a  later  period,  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those 
countries,  especially  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  often 
s<  ratched  their  names  on  the  rocks,  adding  some  bene- 
dictory formula  in  Aramaic.  These  inscriptions 
having  now  been  deciphered  with  completeness  and 
certainty,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  discussion  of 
their  Israelitic  origin,  or  of  any  similar  fantastic  theories 
concerning  them.  That  several  centuries  afterwards 
the  n  iine  of  -Nahataan'  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as 
synonymous  with  "Arama-an'  was  probably  due  to 
the  gradual  spread  of  Aramaic  over  a  great  part  of 
what  had  once  been  the  country  of  the  Nabata-ans.  In 
any  case.  Aramaic  then  cx«rcis«-d  an  immense  influence. 
This  is  proved  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
strange  Pahlavi  w  riting,  various  branches  of  w  hich  dale 
from  the  time  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Biblical  Aramaic, 
as  also  the  language  of  the  Palmyrenc  and  the  Nalxita-an 
inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  an  older  form  of 
Western  Aramaic.  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian  Jew  s 
brought  their  Aramaic  dialect  directly  from  Babyki 
whence  the  incorrect  name  «  Chaldec— is  1 


'  The  decree  whkh  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Artaxcrxcs 
(Ezra  7  ij-jA)  is  in  its  present  form  a  comparatively  late  pro- 
duction (cp  Ezra,  ii.  f  10% 
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By  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic  had  long  been  the 
current  popular  speech  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
the  use.  spoken  ami  written,  of  Hebrew 
(in  a  greatly  modified  form)  was  confined  to 
Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  Aramaic,  and 
the  original  preaching  of  Christianity,  the  Ei>ayyt\tor . 
was  in  the  same  language.  And  this.  too.  not  in 
the  dialect  c  urrent  in  Jerusalem,  which  roughly  coin- 
cided with  the  literary  language  of  the  penod,  but  in 
that  of  Galilee,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  developed 
more  rapidly,  or.  as  is  now  often  but  erroneously  said, 
had  Ijecome'  corrupted-  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  the  ( ialilean  dialect  of'  that  period  w  ith 
accuracy.  The  attempts  made  in  our  days  to  reduce 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  Greek  to  their  original  language 
have,  therefore,  failed. 

In  general.  few  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  that  period 

6  Tartruma  1  ,n        'mP"citly  trust("d-    In  the  syn- 

&UIM-  agogues  it  was  necessary  that  the  reading 
of  the  OT  should  he  followed  by  an  oral  '  targum  *— a 
translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  into  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  people— which  was  at  a  later  period 
fixed  in  writing  ;  but  the  officially  sanctioned  form  of 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  (the  so-called  Targum 
of  Unkclos)  and  of  that  to  the  prophets  (the  so-called 
Jonathan!  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  not  in  Palestine  but  in  Babylonia.  The 
redactor!  of  the  Targum  preserved,  on  the  whole,  the 
older  Palestinian  dialect  ;  yet  that  of  Babylon,  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  former,  exercised  a 
vitiating  influence.  The  punctuation,  which  was  added 
later  (first  in  Babylonia)  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  that  of 
the  Aramaic  passages  in  the  OT.  The  manuscripts 
which  have  the  Babylonian  superlincar  punctuation 
may,  nevertheless,  be  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent. 
The  language  of  Onkclos  and  Jonathan  differs  but  little 
from  biblical  Aramaic.  The  language  spoken  some 
tilM  afterwards  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  especially  in 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works — 
the  Mi-called  Jerusalem  Targums,  a  few  Midrashic  works, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Of  the  Jerusalem  Targums, 
at  least  that  to  the  Pentateuch  contains  remains  that  go 
hack  to  a  very  early  date,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
presents  a  much  more  ancient  aspect  than  that  of  Onkelos, 
which  hits  l>een  heavily  revised  throughout  ;  1  but 
the  language,  as  we  now  have  it,  lielongs  to  the 
later  time.  The  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa  are.  in 
part,  very  late  indeed.  All  these  books,  of  which  the 
Midrashtm  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Aramai<-.  have  Utii  handed  down  without  care, 
and  require  to  lie  used  with  great  caution  for  linguistic 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  older  language 
and  orthography  has,  in  part,  obscured  the  characteristics 
of  these  popular  dialects  :  for  example,  various  gutturals 
are  still  written,  although  they  are  no  longer  pronounced. 
The  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation 
is  carried  furthest  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  not  in 
a  consistent  manner.  All  these  books  arc  without 
vowel-points  ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  vowel-letters 
in  the  later  Jewish  works  renders  this  defect  less  notice- 
able (cp  Tk.XT,  §  64). 

Not  only  the  Jews  but  also  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
retained  their  native  dialed  for  some  lime  as  an  ecclesi- 

7  fhriiMa  ;Lst'ca' ant'  '',cr:lr>'  language.  W'e  possess 
p  .  .  .  translations  of  great  portions  of  the  Bible 
raiesunian.  (,.sl)Pt.uM>.  <lf  t,,e  GospHs)  .„„]  fMg„,eri,s 

of  other  works  in  this  dialect  by  the  Palestinian  Christians 
dating  from  about  the  fifth  century,  partly  accompanied 
by  a  punctuation  which  was  not  added  till  some  time 
later.  This  dialect,  the  native  country  of  which  was 
apparently  not  Galilee,  but  Juda-a,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  was  to  be  expected 

1  This  in  opposition  10  Tbdman*  Gramm.  d.  jSj.  fat.  Aram. 
(Uipsic,  inV-a  bonk  highly  to  be  commended  for  the  fulness 
of  il>  facts,  but  less  so  for  its  theories. 
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from  the  fact  that  those  who  spoke  it  were  of  Jewish 
origin. 

Finally,  the  Samaritans,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  translated  their  sacred  book,  the  Penta- 
teuch, into  their  own  dialect :  see  TEXT, 
I  48.  'lhc  critical  study  of  this  trans- 
lation proves  that  the  language  which 
lies  at  its  base  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Jews.  Perhaps,  indeed,  lhc  Samaritans 
may  have  carried  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  a  little 
farther  than  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd  attempt 
to  embellish  the  language  of  the  translation  by  arbitrarily 
introducing  forms  l»orrow-ed  from  the  Hebrew  original 
has  given  rise  to  the  false  notion  that  Sainantan  is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  lhc  introduction  of 
Hctxcw  and  even  of  Arabic  words  and  forms  was 
practised  in  Samaria  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  copyists 
w  ho  lived  after  Aramaic  had  become  extinct.  The  later 
works  wnttcn  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  arc,  from  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  as  worthless  as  the  compositions 
of. Samaritans  in  Hebrew  :  the  writers,  who  spoke  Arabic, 
endeavoured  to  write  in  a  language  with  which  they  were 
but  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the 
oldest  inscriptions,  have  this  characteristic  among  others 
in  common,  that  they  form  the  third  person 
singular  masculine  and  the  third  person 
plural  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  im- 
perfect by  prefixing  y,  as  do  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
And  in  these  dialects  the  tennination  tt  (the  so-called 
status  emfhaticui)  still  retained  the  meaning  of  a  definite 
article  down  to  a  tolerably  late  |x-riod. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  conquests  of  the 
Moslems  greatly  c;rcumscrit>ed  the  domain  of  Aramaic, 
and  a  few  centuries  later  it  was  almost  completely 
supplanted  in  the  W.  by  Arabic.  Tor  the  Christians  of 
those  countries,  who.  like  ever)-  one  else.  s|>oke  Arabic, 
the  Palestinian  dialect  was  no  longer  of  importance. 
They  adopted  as  their  ecclesiastical  language  the  dialect 
ot  the  other  .vrnmrean  Christians,  the  Syriac  f  lules-san  ; 
see  §  1 1  ).  'The  only  localities  where  a  \V.  Aramaic 
dialect  still  survives  arc  a  few  villages  in  Anti-Libanus. ' 

Tlte  popular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylonia,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  is  exhibited  111  the 
_  .  -    ,      Babylonian  Talmud,  in  which,  however, 

H  M     d  ,1>  '"  tnc  JL'rusa,'-m  Talmud,  there  is 

'  a  constant  mingling  of  Aramaic  and 
Hebrew  passages.  To  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
probably  to  a  somewhat  different  district  of  Babylonia, 
belong  the  writings  of  the  Mamla-ans.  a  strange  scot, 
half  Christian  and  half  heathen,  who,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view  ,  possums  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having 
remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of 
Hebrew,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  writings  of 
Jew  s  as  well  as  in  those  of '  hristians.  TheorthogTnphyof 
the  M.uid;eans  comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud 
to  the  real  pronunciation,  and  in  it  tlie  softening  of  the 
gutturals  is  most  clearly  seen.  In  other  respects  there  is 
a  cl  >se  resemblance  between  M.md.van  and  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  forms  of  the  imperfect 
which  we  have  enumerated  above  take  in  tliese  dialects 
»  or  /.  In  Babylonia,  as  in  Syria,  the  language  of  the 
Arabic  conquerors  rapidly  drove  out  that  of  the  country. 
'I"hc  latter  has  long  been  extinct — unless,  which  is  possible, 
a  few  surviving  Manda-ans  still  sjx-ak  among  themselves 
a  more  modern  form  of  their  dialect. 

At  Edessa,  in  the  W.  of  Mesopotamia,  the  native 
dialect  had  already  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  literary 
0    .       language,  and  had  been  reduced  to  rule 
Fd! !uu\  lhr<>u«h  ,ne  'n«"cnce  of  the  schools  (as 
fl*~""*B~n  is  proved  by  the  fixity  of  the  grammar  and 
the  orthography)  even  before  Christianity 

i  On  this  subject  we  have  now  very  valuable  information 
in  a  series  of  article*  by  M.  ParUot  (  fattm.  At.,  1808);  roor.  • 
ia.t  it  is  hoped  that  Professors  Prym  ami  Socin  will 
able  to  funiUh  more  ample  details. 
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acquired  power  in  the  country,  in  the  second  century.  At 
an  early  period  llie  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  were  here 
translated,  with  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition  (see  TEXT, 
{  59).  l*his  version  (the  so-called  Pcshftta  or  Peshito)  bc- 
catnc  the  liiblc  of  Aramaean  Christendom,  and  Kdessa 
btCMIW  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramaean  ( 'hristians  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  even  those  who  were  subjects  of 
the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  Kdcssan  dialect  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  cultivated 
intercourse  Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants. 
•  Aram.i-ans,'  just  like  that  of  "KMip'ft,  had  acquired  in 
tlie  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  the  unpleasant  signifi- 
cation of  'heathens.'  it  was  generally  avoided,  and  in 
its  place  the  Greek  terms  'Syrians'  and  '  Syriac  '  were 
used.  'Syriac'  however,  was  also  the  name  given  by 
the  Jews  and  the  t  hnstians  of  Palestine  to  their  own 
language,  and  •Syrians'  was  applied  by  !>oth  Greeks 
anil  Persians  to  tht-  Aramaeans  of  Habylonia.  It  is,  therc- 
furc.  incorrect  to  employ  the  weird  'Syriac'  as  mean- 
ing the  language  of  Kdessa  alone  ;  but,  since  it  was 
the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  best 
claim  to  this  generally  received  appellation.  It  has.  as 
we  have  said,  a  form  very  definitely  fixed  ;  and  in  it  the 
aliove  mentioned  forms  of  tht;  imperfect  take  an  «.  As 
in  the  Babylonian  dialects,  the  termination  d  has  become 
so  completely  a  riart  of  tlie  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite 
article  ;  whereby  the  clearness  of  the  Language  is  per- 
ccptibly  impaired.  The  influence  exercised  by  Creek  is 
very  apparent  in  Syriac. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  an  extensive 
literature  was  produced  in  this  language,  consisting 
10  —  ■  ■  ■  chietl v.  but  not  entirely,  of  ecclesiastical 

ia.  its  History.  worki    |n  thc  devclopmen,  of  tIus 

literature  the  Syrians  of  the  Persian  empire  took  an 
eager  part  In  the  Kastern  Roman  empire  Syriac  was, 
i-.fs.-r  Greek,  by  far  the  most  important  language  ;  and 
under  the  Persian  kings  it  virtually  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  as  an  organ  of  culture  than  thc 
Persian  language  itself.  'Die  conquests  of  the  Aral» 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things.  Meanwhile,  even 
in  Kdessa.  a  considerate  difference  had  arisen  tietween 
the  written  language  and  tlie  popular  speech,  in 
which  the  process  of  modification  was  still  going  on. 
About  tlie  year  700  it  became  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  systematise  thc  grammar  of  the  language 
and  to  introduce  some  means  of  dearly  expressing 
the  vowels.  I  he  chief  object  aimed  at  was  that  the 
text  of  the  Syriac  Bible  should  !*•  recited  in  a  correct 
manner.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  eastern  pronun- 
ciation differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  W.  'Ilic 
local  dialects  hail,  to  some  extent,  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue  ;  and,  on 
the  otlver  hand,  the  political  separation  tietween  Koine 
anil  Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesiastical  schism — since 
the  Syrians  of  tlie  K.  were  mostly  Nestorians,  those  of 
the  W,  Monophysiies  anil  Catholics  —  had  produced 
divergences  between  thc  traditions  of  the  various  schools. 
Starting,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  punctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the 
western  is  thc  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the 
more  exact,  and  generally  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  pronunciation  :  it  has,  for  example,  d  in  place 
of  the  western  f,  and  J  in  many  cases  w  here  the  western 
Syrians  pronounce  a.  In  later  times  the  two  systems 
have  l>een  intermingled  in  various  wavs. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  Speedy  end  to  the  fire 
dominance  of  Aramaic  —  a  predominance  which  had 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  —  and  soon  began 
to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use  Nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  may  perhaps  tx?  even  spoken 
in  some  monasteries  and  schools  ;  but  it  has  long  Ix-en 
adcad  language.  When  Syriac  became  extinct  in  Edcssa 
and  ils  neightiourhood  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  very  desirable  thai  theologians  who  interest  'them- 

*5 


selves  scientifically  in  thc  history  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  should  Irc.rn  somf  Syriac.  The  task  is  not 
very  difficult  for  those  who  know  Hebrew. 

In  somcdistricts  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Mosul 
territory,  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  I-ake  I'rmia.  Aramaic 
M     t.-  ■      dialects  arc  spoken  by  Christians  and 
i-0?  "y11*0  occasionally  l>y  Jews.     Among  these 
that  of  Urmia  has  become  tlie  most 
important,  since  American  missionaries  have  formed  a 
new  literary  language  of  it.     Moreover,  the  Roman 
l"ropaganda  has  printed  books  in  two  of  thc  Neo-Syriac 
dialects 

On  die  Aramaic  dialects  in  general,  see  Noldeke,  'Tlie  Namen 
d.  Aram.    Nation  11.   Spra.he,'  in   /.l>,\!G  S&in  /?•  C/')! 

Wright,  Omt/.  (.tamm.  Srtu.  14  }f.  ;  k.au. 
14.  Literature,  i>  ramtn.  <f.  Hit*!. 'Aram.  tjf.  'I  he  Aramaic 
inscriptions  from  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Asia 
Minor,  and  F-gypt  are  found  in  thc  second  |urt  of  the  CIS  (the 
Sinaitic  and  Paiinyteiic  inscriptions  have  not  yet  appeared). 
For  the  Naljat-ian  the  most  important  publication  is  Killing's 
A'afaMiuke  Imckriflru,  Iterlin,  1SS5.  Othersare  to  he  found  in 
various  journals.  Of  these  the  tiK-st  considerable  is  the  ureal 
inscription  of  Petra,  first  edited  by  lie  VogM,  J. At.,  1896, 
*  Many  Siiuitic  are  contained  in  Kuting's  Stnaittnkt 

Ittuhr.  ('91),  and  of  the  Pahnyrene  ihe  (comparatively  small) 
collection  in  lie  Vogue's  /.a  St'ir  Centralt  itltiS-T;)  is  the  most 
Convenient  for  use.  Many  others  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  journals  devoted  to  Oriental  subjects,  the  mosi  important 
beini;  the  great  Fiscal  Inscription  ill  Palmyrcne  and  Cireek  :  see 
ZDMG  48 WO  f.  (  where  the  literature  is  cited.  A  few 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  annotated,  are  appended  to  Bevan's 
Commentary  en  )>aniel. 

The  most  complete  Syriac  grammar  is  Nftldeke's  SjrriuAe 
Gr.1mm.1tik  (l.eipsic,  rod  ed.,  V.3).  Duval's  (Paris,  '81)  is 
useful  for  comparison  with  the  other  Aramaic  dialects,  and 
Nestle'*,  in  the /Vr/it  l.inc-uamm  i  fhentatium  (mid  ed.,  Berlin, 
'£:),  i»  an  introductory  handbook.  To  theologians  wishing  10 
learn  Syriac,  Koedi„er's  Chresttmatkia  tjrruuaivA  cd.,  Halle, 
Waay  1«  highly  recommended.  Articles  on  the  Nahataran,  the 
Palmyrene,  and  the  Christian-Palestinian  dialects  by  Noldeke 
are  to  be  found  in  ihe  /.DUG  \"  joTjf.  ll'ejs-/  2*»Say^C*3i  DS» 
"yol.  Of  Syriac  dictionaries,  Casicfl  s  for  a  long  lime  wai  the 
only  one  of  general  utility.  Recently  three  have  appeared, 
Payne  Smith's  great  Tkeutumi  (unfortunately  not  yet  finished), 
Brvjckelmuun's  and  Hrun's.  Of  glossaries  10  the  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, we  must  now  add  to  Ledrain's  Piet.  */rs  iwihm 
frjprtt  I'almyrenrens  (Aj)  ihe  glossary  of  Stanley  A.  Cook 
(Cambridge,  'qB)  and  l.iil/harvki  s  Handhwk  der  nordumi- 
t in  hen  h.pi^nifkik  ("98). 

For  the  various  di.-.le,  is  used  in  early  Jewish  literature,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrew  parts  of  it,  we  have,  besides  ihe  old  P.usiorf 
(Basel,  16*9),  Jacob  Fein's  Sevkeh.  sr.  Cknld.  H'krteri. 
(Leipsic,  1876-8.1),  and  the  shorter  one  of  J.  Dalman  (part  1. 
Iaripsic,  V,-).  larvy  had  prcsiuusly  edited  a  tkal.i.  II  orttrh. 
Aherd.e  Idrptmim  (la-ipsic,  '67). 

On  the  biblical  Aramaic  there  are,  lie-sides  the  grammar  of 
Kautrsc  h  CS,).  Ihe  little  hooks  of  Slrack  (jnd  ed..  Leipsic.  '97) 
and  of  Marti  (Leipsic.  '</)).  For  the  Targuin  dialects  lliere 
is  no  grammar  lluit  meets  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
Nor  is  th.-re  >  rl  an  adequate  grammar  of  the  Aramaic  dialed 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  although  the  little  tract  of  S.  I>. 
Fur/atto,  h'.lt mrnl 7 gr<tmmati< ah  ifi  CaUta  /(/••'/,  a  t  till 'tt 7,r 
Talmtuiii.t  Haktfcnttt  (Padua,  '65),  is  a  very  useful  work.  For 
the  Palestine  Jewish  dialects  see  l  talman's  ( irammar  (Leipsic, 
'04) ;  for  the  Samaritan,  the  grammar  of  I'hlemaiin  (Leipsic,  '37) 
and  Petrrmann  (Berlin,  --^y.  Neither  of  these,  naturally,  repre- 
senis  the  results  of  ni.«lrrn  schoUtship.  For  the  Mandaic.  see 
that  of  Noldeke  (Halle,  75),  fjr  ihe  Neo-Syriac  lieu  of  the  sime 
author  (la-ipsic,  66),  anil  especially  the  most  valuable  grammar 
of  A.  T.  Maclean  (Cambridge,  'osi.  T.  N. 

ARAMAIC  VERSIONS.    See  I  t  XT.      59 /. ,  64. 

ARAMEAN  L)t.  285  RV-«-.  and 

{n'JS"}^).  1  Ch.  7m  KV.     See  ARAM  (beginning). 


-maacah  (n;yt?         1 1  h.  m  rv. 

See  M  a  \<  ah.  1. 

ARAM-NAHARAIM  iD'tHJ  Cnjs'l.    KV  preserves 

the  form  Aram-naharaim  only  in  P*.  00  (title:  jteiroiroraMuii' 
.rvptav  1I?»<T|,  st.  crvpia,  [KD  and  in  I»t.  28  5  [«]  RV'm»j. ;  else- 
where  the  phrase  is  invariably  rendered 

L  OT  expression.  Mismhiami*,  even  in  Jadj;. Sie  (ho 

It  irvpiAc  troTsi^iwe)  where  Ml  has 
simply  Aram  (C*  :  «V)Ma«  'A  ;  I.  om.  atlogcthefD.  The  other  18 
forms  are:  Judg.Ss,  s*oroAiu*K  ervpiar  |B|,  avpinf  si firosro rapine 
worasiwr  [AI-I C  1  Ch.  11*6  irvpsac  strtfvrorauiac  [  BltAi  ■!- 

Apart  from  ludg.  31,  where  its  genuineness  is  more 
than  doubtful  Isce  Ct  silAN-BlsilATllAlst),  and  the 
confuvd  editorial  data  of  1  Ch.  196  and  Ps.COa  (title  in 
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EV),  which  arc,  of  course,  too  late  to  hi;  anything  hut 
antiquarian  lore.1  the  phrase  Aram-nahar(a)im  occurs 
in  MT  Only  twice— once  in  J.  defining  the  position  of 
the  "city  of  Nahor"  (or  perhaps  rather  '  of  Harrun' ;  sec 
Nahok  ).  ( .en.  24  10,  and  once  in  I),  defining  the  position 
of  PkhioR  on  the  wst  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Dl. 
23  s  Ul>  Whilst  the  two  towns  in  question  are  Aranucan 
cities  known  in  later4  as  well  as  in  earlier'  periods  of 
history,  the  stories  connected  with  them  in  the  passages 
cited  are  legends  of  prehistorical  times,  whose  mtcrpre- 

l  'H  'i.  is  i         s  iril>  more  oi  less  i  ■  >nje<  tin  ,!  I  ee  N  tin  <K 

BALAAM ).  We  have  no  other  evidence  for  the  actual 
currency  of  a  compound  geographical  expression  Aram- 
nahariaiim.  indeed.  Aram  is  properly  a  race-name 
rather  than  the  name  of  a  district  :  apart  from  the 
passages  cited,  there  does  not  appear  to  !>e  any  un- 
ambiguous case  of  its  use.  whether  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, as  a  geographical  expression.  Naharim,  or  Naharin 
(MB  lielow.  §  a),  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  as  an 
ancient  name  for  Northern  Syria  and  the  country  stretch- 
ing eastwards  from  it  Aram-Naharaim,  or  |l>ettcr| 
Aram-Nahanm.  might  then  lie,  like  Aram-Zoliah.  etc. 
properly  the  name  of  a  people  rather  than  of  a  territory 
—unless,  indeed,  Aram  lie-  (x-rhaps  a  simple  gioss  ex- 
plaining Naharialim  (cp  the  converse  case  of  Yaliwe- 
clohim  in  (ien.  2).  That  Nahar(aiim  is  a  dual  ('the 
two  rivers'!  is  extremely  doubtful  icp  Moore  on  Judg.  38) 
—the  word,  as  already  hinted,  should  probacy  tic  pro- 
nounced Naharim  isn;  g  21. 

The  |f-rm  Mpstini'AWM  (</.v.t  I  i)is  explained  by  the  tirrrk 
geographers  as  ineaiiiu,;  '  between  ihe  rivers  ' ;  but  lliry  need  not 
have  been  ri|{ht  in  IMM|  th  it  tbc  rivers  referred  to'wcrc  two. 
It  seems  not  improbable  (hat  llietUcek  name  is  really  connected 
with  tbc  ancient  name.1 

The  form  Naharin  (the  selling  varies  :  on  this  pro- 
nunciation see  VVMM,  As.  u.  /Cur.  251,  253  n.  3(-/«ean, 
_  ^   mmma  "f  course,  also  lie  read  -fit. — WMM])  is 

Naharin  al,cst"1  h>'  thc  Egyptian  records  of  the 
New  Empire,  when  this  name  seems  to 
take  thc  place  of  thc  earlier  phrase  Upper  Rutenu  (/A. 
349)-  W.  M.  M.iller  regards  tire  form  as  plural4 
(2s2l  ;  but  it  may  also  Ik:  a  locative  like  Ephraim,  etc. 
(see  Namks.  §  1071. 

In  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  inscriptions  the  name  has 
not  yet  lieen  met  with  is<s-  §  31  ;  but  in  the  A  mama 
letters  it  occurs  repeatedly  as  matu  Nahrima  or  Narima. 
from  which  we  learn  the  valuable  fact  that  in  Pho-mcia 
(Gebal)  and  Palestine  (Jerusalem]  the  form  with  m  was 
usual. 

Naharin  (Nahrima)  was.  as  the  meaning  of  the  name 
(' river-land  '  |  would  suggest,  a  term  of  physical  rather 
than  of  political  geography.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  have  l>ecn  used  with  a  very 
great  definitcness  1  cp  the  am  lent  names  Ilaparora/unz, 
Polyb.  v.  69  ;  and  the  mod.  Riviera)  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions, in  fact,  U-ar  this  out. 

It  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  across  the  Kuphratcs,  somewhat  indefinitely 
eastward]  \Ai.  u.  Eur.  2401.  Explanations,  based  on 
the  view  that  aim  is  dual,  like  those  of  Dillmann  (the 
territory  lietwcen  the  ChaU.ras  and  the  Euphrates),  of 
Schrader  in  A'AT'"1'  (between  the  middle  Euphrates  and 
the  llalihl,  and  of  Halevy  in  A'si:  S/m.  July  1894  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  watered  by  the  so-calictl 
Abana  and  the  Pharpar)  seem  less  satisfactory.  In 
its  widest  application,  the  whole  water-system  drain- 

t  The  puttgta  in  which  ihe  phrase  has  been  insetted  are 
obvioudy  borrowed  from  1  S. 

•*  l*clhor  mentioned  by  sihalmaneser  II. 
a  Pethor  mentioned  by  Thirtmes  III. 

*  It  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether  Mcv.potamia  may 

not  he  a  translation  of  the  Aranvcait  expression 

'district  of  rivers,'  a  natural  rendering  (cp  thc  Syriac  I'eth 
'Arb-ly*  for  X' nopboTl'l  'Apagia)  of  Naharim  (' rivrrland '), 
afterwards— by  an  easy  misunderstanding  (of  which  there  are 
examples)  due  to  the  two  likc-viunding  w urds  rV.'*— supposed 
to  mean   tf/Vftm  rivers. ' 

»  If  the  suggestion  made  in  the  preceding  footnote  be  adopted, 

'implied  in  Menpatanaa  will  be  plural. 
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ing  into  the  Persian  Gulf  could  he  called  '  the  waters'  or 
•  the  great  water  system  '  'of  Naharin  '  (As.  u.  Eur.  253- 
355).  In  its  stricter  I  narrower)  application  it  prolxably. 
at  one  time,  included  or  form.il  part  of  Hanigalbat 
(Hani-rabbat).    On  the  history  of  this  whole  district 

see  Mesopotamia.  h.  w.  h. 

ARAM-ZOBAH  (H^IV  On|C).  See  Akam.  §  6. 
David.  §  9.  and  Zonaii. 

ARAN  [x-rhaps  'mountain  goat'-— cp  El'HKR— 
but  Nold.  and  I>i.  question  this;  App&N  [BAL]),  a 
'son'  of  Dish. in  thc  Horite  ;  Gen.  3d  28  (pK  [Sam.]; 
APAM  [AE|l-  1  Ch.  1  4»  ( ap  an  C.  Niebuhr 

( influenced  by  the  preceding  name  l.'z)  prefers  the 
reading  Aram,  which  is  supported  by  some  Heb.  MSS, 
Targ.  Jon..  ©A  Vg  and  Onk.  (cp  iieuh.  1  .-9)  The 
MT  is.  however,  probably corrtvt  (cpORK.N,1  1  Ch.  2js). 
though  if  Oren  is  the  right  pronunciation  of  jnc  in  I  Ch. 
2as.  it  is  probably  correct  also  in  1  Ch.  I4J,  and  rirt 
HIM  (see  We.  Dt  gent.  39). 

ARARAT  ( 0T}{«  ;  &PAPat  [HAl-]).  t.  Ararat  is 
mentioned  in  theOT  as  a  country  ;  3  K.  1 9 37  (arapaO 
[II].  APAArxA  =  I5-  37  38  ( apmCn[e  |icx 
[HKAOOJI:  cpTob.  l»i(apapa*[H]lAV 
aUuaiona.  Ararath.  Jer.  51 27  (aPme  nap'  £«oy 
[l!*tj  ;  apa/H0\.\]:  apaprr  (Oi.  The  first 
two  passages  referred  to  are  parallel  :  they  relate 
that  thc  two  sons  of  Sennacherib  (Sin-ahi-irlxi),  after 
having  slain  their  father.  '  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Ararat'  (so  R\'|.  A  collateral  confirmation  of  this 
report  is  given  by  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon  3  (  Aiur- 
ah-iddina)  which  states  that  on  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  his  father  he  quickly  collected  the  forces  (with  which 
he  was  probably  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  Cappadocia 
or  Cilicia).  marched  against  Nineveh,  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  murderers  at  I Jatiirabbut  (Manigalmit  ? 
Schrader).  This  district  lies  in  the  neighUiurh.H..|  of 
Mehtcnc.  just  wliere.  at  a  later  time,  the  Romans 
entered  Armenia  |  i.  t. ,  Ararat).  In  Jer.  I.e.  thc  prophetic 
writer  summons  the  kingdom!  (or,  as  the  kings)  of 

Ararat.  Minni.  ami  Ashkcna*  to  fight  against  Babylon. 
This  too  agrees  w  ith  thc  representations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  constantly  distinguish  Iretween  the  land  of 
Maunu  ami  I  rartu  or  Ararat.  Mannu  (which  lav  to 
the  S.  or  SE.  of  l^ikc  I'rnmla)  was  generally  sulmi  t 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  at  least  once  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Argistis  son  of  Menuas  ('see  Ticle,  JI.U1  308, 
215).    Ss-  further  Minni.  Asiikknaz. 

The  name  L'rarti  apfx-ars  in  the  As^vrian  texts  from 
the  ninth  century  onwards.     It  appears  to  lx-  intcr- 
_   »Mwri.n  changeable  with  Nalri  (i  t.,  the  streams). 
'    t      tc    tne  °'c*  S,'n,lllc  nan'e  of  the  country, 
•  which  it  liore,  for  example,  under  Tiglath- 

pili-ser  I.  [circa  1 108  n  r.)  and.  as  appears  from  the 
notices  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  at  a  much  earlier  date  uma  1400  B.C. ).  Thc 
kings,  who  are  called  by  the  Assyrians  I'rartians.  never 
apply  this  name  to  themselves.  Sarduris  I. .  the  first 
king  whose  inscriptions,  WTitten  in  Assyrian  (circa  830 
H.<  I.  have  come  down  to  lis,  calls  himself  king  of 
Nairi.  a  title  which  thc  Assyrians  naturally  did  not 
grant  him.  Ix-cause  they  themselves  laid  claim  to  his 
country.  His  sticcesv.rs,  who  use  their  own  language, 
call  their  land  Biaina,  out  of  which  the  later  name  Van 
has  arisen,  a  name  which  must  at  that  time  have  ln-en 
transferred  from  the  district  where  thc  kings  resided  to 
thc  w  hole  kingdom. 

Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  or 
Nairi.  The  greater  part  of  the  later  Armenia  was. 
sometimes  at  any  rate,  included  within  its  limits  ;  for 
Vannic  inscriptions  have  lieen  found  even  in  Malailvah, 
near  Palu  on  the  UpjR-r  Kuphratcs.  and  as  far  awav  as 
the  Russian  province  Erivan.  It  would  appear  that 
originally  Nairi  denoted  a  more  southerly  region,  where 
1  On  Ornan  see  Axalnah.  '-'  ]  R.  15,  col.  i.17. 
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the  1  igris  nrnl  the  Euphrates  rise,  whilst  Ararat  proper 
t  L'rarti  I  lay  to  the  N. ,  in  the  plain  of  the  Ara.xes  ;  but  that 
between  the  eleventh  century  anil  the  ninth,  the  l.'rartians 
(whom  their  language  shows  to  have  licen  a  non-Semitic 
people!  couquert.il  the  more  southerly  region,  ami  estab- 
lished there  the  chief  vat  of  their  dominion — -a  conquest 
which  they  were  enabled  lo  make  by  the  great  decline 
of  Assyria  at  that  time.  Afterwards,  lioth  names,  Nairi 
ami  Urartu,  were  used  for  the  whole  country.  The 
Assyrian  king  Kirgon  lirokc  the  power  of  L'rartu  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  his  successors  did  not  succail  in  their 
endeavours  to  destroy  it,  and  so  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
Assyriologists  have  sometimes  defended  the  pre-e\ilic 
origin  of  the  long  prophecy  against  Babylon  at  the  end  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  on  this  ground  among  others,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni  arc  still  well  known 
to  the  Israelites,  and  considered  to  lie  formidable 
powers.1  Kuerten,  however  ■  r  ""^t  2  hi  —  /-int.  '2 
iji  /  i.  has  sufficiently  shown  that  these-  arguments  are 
not  conclusive.  I 'roper  names  like  Ararat  and  Minni 
simply  prove  the  literary  and  antiquarian  research  of  the 
author,  anil  the  phenomena  of  the  prophecy  as  a  whole 
appear  to  Itoth  the  present  writers  to  presuppose  a  jteriod 
later  than  that  of  Jeremiah.     I  See  JRRBMIAH,  ii. ). 

2.  Ararat  is  mentioned  also  in  the  post-exilic  version 
of  the  lX'luge-story.  The  statement  runs  thus  :  'And 
,  rt  lnM.  ,m"       "^'ed  .  .  .  upon  the  mountains  of 

storv  *****'  (Gen- 84  RV;  Samar.  text  0Tvi,i- 
u"f-  This  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  statement  of 
(he  cognate  Babylonian  story  isee  Dki.uuk,  g  1 1  :  '  'he 
mountain  of  the  land  of  Nisir  stopped  the  ship.'  or.  as  the 
following  lines  give  it.  1  The  mountain  Nisir  stopped  the 
ship.-  That  Nisir  (protection?  deliverance?)  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  mountain  or  mountain  range  seems  to  lie 
clear  from  Asur-nasir-pal's  inscription  (see  A'/i  1  77*.  and 
Ararat  too,  in  the  intention  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  will 
be  die  name  of  a  mountain  or  mountain  range.  The 
situation  of  Nisir  is  clear  from  the  inscription  just 
referred  to.  It  was  in  Media,  K.  of  the  I-owcr  /jib. 
and  S.  of  the  C  aspian  Sen.  There  lies  Klburit,  the 
Hara  hcrc/aiti.  or  Mara  haraiti  liares,  thus  named  by 
the  N.  Iranians  after  their  rnvthic  skv- mountain.  Now. 
it  is  remarkable  that  Nicolaus  I  >aniascenus  (in  Jos. 
Ant.  i.  36.  cp  also  OH13'  209^8^  names  the  mounuin  of 
the  ark  ftiris.  and  places  it  'above  Minyas —/.«.,  Minni 
(Mannu).  Bans  {t>ares  =  high!  appears  to  lie  a  fragment 
of  the  Iranian  name  of  Klburr..  which  this  writer  took 
for  the  whole  name3  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  mountain  w  hich  the  Hebrew  writer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Babylonian  tradition,  had  in  view.  If 
so.  he  gave  it  the  name  which  it  bore  in  his  own  lime. 
Hara  haraiti.  shortening  it  into  Ararat,  not  tterhaps 
without  confusing  it  involuntarily  with  the  land  of 
l'rarti.  which  latter  name  may  have  had  a  different 
origin. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  most  widely  spread 
tradition  accepted  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  the 
1  lebrcw  Deluge-story  with  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  spoken 
of  aliove.  There  (i.e.,  in  the  plain  of  the  Arises)  a 
lofty  mountain  rises,  worthy,  so  it  may  have  appeared, 
to  l«e  the  scene  of  such  a  gieat  event  as  the  stranding  of 

1  Sayce,  CHf.  AftM.  485X  Prof.  Sayce  is  uncertain  whether 
leremiah  'ha*  made  use  of  some  earlier  prophecy  of  which 
N'ineveh  was  the  Imrden,  or  whether  '(he  prophecy  l*.-lon^s  10 
a  time  when  lliliylon  had  already  taken  the  place  of  Nineveh, 
hut  when  in  other  respect*  the  political  condition  of  W.  Asia 
still  remained  what  it  was  in  the  closini;  days  of  the  Assyrian 
r'.mpire.'  '  In  any  case  the  prophecy  must  lie  earlier  than  the 
aj;c  of  the  second  Isaiah,  to  which  modern  criticism  has  so 
often  referred  it.1  This  was  trrtnlcd  in  1894,  five  year*  after  the 
appearance  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  most  authoritative  summary  of 
'  modem  criticism,'  Kuerten's  Om/et nvX1**,  and  two  years  after 
that  of  the  Orman  translation  I'rot.  Tiele.  who,  in  i836 
(/'.  ((.  4»j).  from  an  incomplete  view  of  the  critical  argument*, 
maintained  Jer.  ri0_/  to  have  been  written  Iwfore  Cyrus  among 
the  eviles  in  Babylon,  now  accepts  Kuerten's  main  conclusions 
as  expressed  in  the  work  referred  to. 

*  Whether  Luhar,  the  name  of  the  mountain  of  the  ark  in 
Jubilees,  chaps,  i  and  10,  has  any  connection  with  ltari*,  it  i. 
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the  ark.  Of  its  two  conical  peaks,  one  is  or 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  rises  17.000  ft.  above  the  .sea- 
level  ;  the  other  is  4000  ft.  lower.  That  the  Hebrew 
writer  thought  of  these  mountains  is  m  the  highest 
degree  improbable  isee  Di.  (iene.\ij.  131).  Another 
tradition  identified  Ararat  with  the  land  of  ("arilu  iso 
I'csh. .  Targ. )  -i.e.,  the  ancient  Kordttene  or  Karduchta 
on  the  left  Utnk  of  the  I'pper  Tigris,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  ark  with  the  Jeliel  Judi.  SW.  of  Lake  Van, 
which  has  become  the  traditional  site  with  the  Moslems. 

In  the  Table  of  Nations  (Geo.  10)  the  name  of 
Ararat  does  not  occur  ;  Imt  Ashkenar,  Kiphath  (or 
Diphath),  and  Togarmah  iMf  special  articles)  probably 
denote  districts  of  \V.  and  NVV.  Armenia. 

For  the  geography  of  l'rartu  cp  especially  Sayce, 
'Cuneiform  Inscr.  of  Van/  Jk'.tS  \iv.  pt.  ii.  388  if., 
where,  however,  the  Armenians,  who  entered  the  country 
from  the  W..  and  are  related  to  the  Aryan  races  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  regarded  as  Iranians.  It  is  against 
this  view  that,  shortly  after  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  l'rartu  by  Aiur-nasir-pal,  names  of  an  Aryan 
sound  occur  in  an  inscription  of  his  son  Shalmanescr  II. 
(Artasari  and  Data).  C.  V.  T.  — W.  II.  K. 

ARARAT!!  AV*  4  Etd.  13 45  ;  RV  AR/ARKTII 

ARARITE  (nTN-J).  aS.23J3*  kV ;  AV  Harar- 

ITE,  3. 

ARATFIES  (&P&eHC  [VA]},  1  Maoc.  Km  RV.  AV 

AttlAR  ATIIKS  (/.!•.  ). 

ARAUNAH  (n31T$\.  so  Kr.  everywhere  in  3  S.  -J I, 

but  Kt.  nniNn  *■.  16.  ;vn*<  r.  18,  ronx  w.  aa- 

34),  or  ORNAX  (JJ'VJ  in  Ch.  I,  a  Jebusite,  whose  threshing- 
floor,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  Yahwe, 
David  purchased  as  a  site  for  an  altar  (cp  Mom  All). 
The  story  is  told  in  two  forms,  which  agree  111  essentials. 
On  1  I  h.  21 »  see  note  to  KittiTs  translation  in  SHOT 
(3  &  24  1  Ch.  21 15  ff-  a  Ch.  Si,  opra  [BAI .] ;  cp 
opora  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  3t.  oporra  it.  134 b  The  real  name, 
however,  was  not  Arauuah.  which  is  thoroughly  un- 
Hebraic.  and  presumably  un-Catiaamtish.  The  critics 
have  in  this  c:ise  not  licvn  critical  enough.  Kvcn  Budclc 
(SflOT,  Heb.  ed.,  note  on  B  S.  24 16)  admits,  rather 
doubtfully,  the  form  Araunah.  Klost.  prefers  <JVs 
form  Orna,  which,  however,  is  110  better  than  the  Ornan 
of  the  Chronicler.  One  lias  a  right  to  require  a  definitely 
Hebrew  name,  and  such  a  name  for  this  Jebusite  M  l' 
actually  gives  us  in  3  S.  24  18  -viz. ,  -,-j-k  =  -vj-a  Adonijah 
(cp Oor<a[  f  J  [AL]  =  Adonijah  in  1  S.  84.  and  in  6'  of 
1  Ch.  3  3,  and  in  1  K.  1  /.  ).  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  correct  'Araunah  into  'Adonijah  throughout,  except 
in  t:  33  (on  which  see  below)  ;  cp  •  Adombezck.'  mis- 
written  in  Judg.  1  for  ' AllONIZKDKC '  (</.»'.). 

The  critics  have  ttccn  very  near  making  this  corr.itinn. 
They  have  rightly  rejected  the  pretty  romance  based  on 
the  phrase  '  Araunah  the  king  '  in  a  S.  24?t  (MT),  from 
which  Kwald  {Hist.  3i6t|  inferr.il  t]u,t  Araunah  was 
the  old  dethroned  king  of  Jebus.  They  have  also 
rejected  the  makeshift  rendering  of  RV,  :  All  this.  O 
king,  doth  Araunah  give  unto  the  king,'  because  a 
subject  shaking  to  his  sovereign  was  tiouml  to  call 
himself  humbly  the  kings  servant'  (cp  I  S.  26 19  I  K. 
1  so).  As  tt'cllhausen  first  saw,  the  sense  required  is.  'All 
this  doth  the  servant  of  my  lord  the  king  give  unto  the 
king.'  This  means  correcting  run*  into  tik.  and  pre- 
fixing tap— a  capital  correction  which  only  needs  to  In- 
supplemented  by  the  emendation  of  mm  elsewhere  into 
imM  I  see  above). 

An  additional  argument  has  thus  been  gained  for  the 
substitution  of  Adonijah"  for  'Araunah.'  The  cor- 
rection is  certain,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
Israelite  king  and  his  Jebusite  subject  worship  the  same 
god— the  god  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Adonijah  too 
was  not  an  ex-king,  but  simply  a  member  of  the  Jebusite 
community,  which  continued  to  exist  even  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.    0L  (3  S.  60'O/wd,  Heb.  pqj) 
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apparently  identified  the  place  with  the  threshing-floor 
at  IVa-ex-Uzzah  (»r  Xacjiun).  t.  k.  c. 

ARBAIP3TX;  Apr-oBl"].  ApBo  [A]  - [!-]>.  'the 
(greatest  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Josh.  14 15).  Sec 
Akak,  and  Hkbkon,  1. 


l.  In  Galilee  T 


!  (P3VC)  Gen  35  ,7  AV.     Sec  IlEBKUN,  t. 

AEBATHITE  Cn^Tpn  )  -(.<■. ,  a  man  of  Beth-arabah 
(3  S.  23  31  1  Oh.  1 1  }■»).'  *See  Aki-albon. 

ARBATTI8   AV.   or   rather  Arbatta   RV  l£N 

APBaktoic  l-WJ;  -Banoic  [«*)•  Batn.  [V]. 
-TAN.  [^'*]  I  ^'g-  '*  Arbatis  ;  the  Synac  gives  the 
strange  form  A rdbat.  v^a)*/).  I  Mace.  5 aj.  t  Simon 
the  Macealiec.  after  his  successes  in  Galilee  against  the 
Gentiles,  brought  Uuk  to  Judast  'those  [Jews]  that 
were  of  (reading  U  for  it)  Galitee  and  in  Arbatta.' 
A  district  rather  than  a  town  is  obviously  to  lie  under - 
sto«t.  Ew.dd  (/////.  5  3>«>  thinks  of  the  plain  called 
cl-Hattha  on  the  XE.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  |cp 
the  Syriac  form)  ;  more  probably  the  Aralxih  or 
Araboth  |  n';ijp  of  Jordan  is  intended.    Sec  Auahah,  1. 

ARBELA  (€N  apBhaoic  [ANV]i.  i  Mace.  9 «. 
Ruchides  and  Alcimus.  in  lh<-ir  second  expedition  into 
Jud.ca,  '  went  forth  bv  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgala 
(ya\aaS  [codd.  64,  93]),  and  pitched  their  tents  liefore 
Masaloth  (kV  Mcsai  >th  ;  fi€aoa\uO  [A],  nataa  l«V]i. 
which  is  in  Arbela.'  There  are  four  alternative  ex- 
planations (but  see  (  HISI  UTH-T.MMJR). 

First:  Joscphus  {.int.  xii.  lit)  seems  to  have  read 
for  'Galgala.'  •Galilee.'  which  Wellhauscn  <//(,'  W  26 1 . 

n.  2.  where  he  ipiotes  the  parallel  case. 
Jos.  xii.  23  T-jjj  PaXciXaiati  adopts, 
and,  without  explaining  Masaloth,  takes  Arbela  to  l*r 
the  well-known  spot  at  the  held  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  western  fowler  of  the  plain  of  Hattin,  the  modern 

Irbid.    The  tolerchangeabkimi  of  the  two  forms 

Arfotl  and  Arlicl  is  proved  by  the  Arab  geographers. 
N.Vsir-i-Khusrau.  1047  A  H.,  calls  it  Irbil ;  Yakut  in 
1235  A.D. ,  and  others,  call  it  Irbid.  Tlie  limestone 
caverns  near  Irbid  were  the  haunts  of  bandits,  who 
were  only  with  difficulty  disposs.-sscd  by  Herod  the 
Great ;  the  methods  he  employed  arc  graphically 
dcscnlied  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  15  4  /'/  '  16 ;  f  ). 
Robinson,  who.  with  most  m.Kicrns,  accepts  this  identi- 
fication, conjectures  that  Mesa  loth  '  which  is  in  Arfo-la ' 
represents  the  lleb.  n'^Bp  '»  'he  sense  of  ttef-s.  storeys, 
terraces,  anrl  desvrilies  the  foitrcss  on  the  face  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  (3  tie).  With  more  reason 
Tuch  (Outtst.  de  Flav.  Jos.  MM.  Hist.  \.  followed  by 
Wellhausen  I  i.e.),  projwvses  to  read  MiaaSurit  Up  Ml* 
93.  Ma<raa8<trt*i  as  if  for  n'Ts:^  'strongholds.'  The 
objections  to  tins  identification  are  that  Josephus  is  the 
onlv  authority  for  the  reading  PaXcXoiar.  ami  that,  by 
all  we  can  learn  from  him,  the  task  of  reducing  Arfo'la 
would  have  cost  llacchides  more  time  than  in  the 
circumstances  he  was  likely  to  fo-  willing  to  spend. 
The  direction  through  Galilee  by  Arfo'la  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  natural  one  for  the  Syrians  to  take 

Second :  As  natural  a  line  of  march  for  the  Syrian  army 
lay  along  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 

-j  ...  .  ,  Aijalon,  and  up  that  valley  or  one  of  the 
a.  uy  Aijaion?  parilUcl  dl.Mcs  farthcr  s    fm  thls  Unc 


1  a  FaXyaXa.  the  present  Jilmliveh.  a  little  more 
than  13  m.  XK.  of  Joppa.  on  a  site  so  important  that 
the  main  road  might  well  lie  desciitied  as  63>  rii?  n't 
10X70X0.  There  is.  however,  no  trace  along  it  of  a 
Mo«raX*0  or  an'A^tjXa. 

Third ;  If  Kin  hides  wished  to  avoid  the  road  by 
the  coast  and  up  Aijalon,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
•  t  a  _j  .  Nicanor.  he  may  have  taken  the  road 
3.  in  Hamana?  from  FMlnldo(I  s,  through  Samaria. 

which  Holofernes  is  represented  in  Judith  as  taking  — 
tlie  road  which  this  l>ook  (47)  expressly  calls  -The 
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UlUltaseis  of  the  hill-country.'  '  the  entrance  into  Jud.va. ' 
I'ptm  it  there  stand  two  Gilgals.  one  near  Shechem, 
and  one  5  m.  X.  of  Goplina.  which  Ewald  {/list.  Lug. 
cd.  5  takes  to  lie  the  Galgala  of  the  narrative  (but 
sccGlU;.U.».  On  tliis  route  Masaloth  might  be  Mcselleh 
or  Meithalun.  respectively  5  and  8  m.  S.  of  Jcnin,  each 
of  them  a  natural  point  at  which  to  resist  an  invader. 
A  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  tV  'A/y»ijXoit.  Hie 
plural  form  evidently  signifies  a  considerable  district. 
Xow.  Euscbius  {OS*'  \\ppj)\a)  notes  the  name  as  extant 
in  his  day.  on  Ksdraclou.  9  R.  m  from  I-cjjun,  while 
the  entrances  from  Esdraclon  on  Mcselleh  and  Meithalun 
are  oj  H.  m.  from  l^ejjun.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  name  'Ap^ijXa  covered  in  earlier  days  the  whole  of 
this  district.  The  suggestion  is,  however,  far  from  being 
capable  of  proof.  The  chief  [joints  in  its  favour  arc 
the  straight  road  from  the  X..  which  was  regarded  as 
a  natural  line  of  invasion,  and  the  existence  along  the 
road  of  a  Jiljuliyeh,  a  Mcselleh.  and  a  Meithalun 

Fourth:  There  is  some  MS  authority'  for  reading 
yaXaaS  instead  of  70X70X0 ;  and  if  the  march  of 
.  T  .  ,  Baccludcs  lie  conceived  as  hav  ing  been 

*  111  Ulleaa7  through  Gilcid.  the  Arbela  of  1  Maec. 
9/  may  fie  the  'Ap^ijXd  (mod.  Irbi<li  which  llusebius 
(OS  '114  7 i)  vaguely  detines  as  a  certain  village  beyond 
Jordan  on  the  confines  of  l'ella.  This  Irbid,  however, 
lies  very  far  K.  and  not  in  a  direct  line  from  the  X. 
Kven  from  Damascus,  it  would  be  a  rouml.iliout  v»ay 
for  the  Syrian  troops  marching  with  speed  on  Jerusalem. 
(X\'e  can  hardly  compare  the  advance  of  Autiochus  III. 
upon  I  Went)'  I\\  [1'olyb.  5  6],  in  the  course  of  whi<h 
Autiochus.  after  taking  Tafoii  and  Detlishcan.  crosws-l 
Jordan  and  overran  Gilead  from  Arbela  to  Rabbatb- 
ainiiion). 

Clf  these  four  alternatives  the  first  and  third  seem  the 
most  profoible.  The  difficulties  of  all,  however,  are  so 
great  that  mor,t  historians  Schtirer  and  Stadet  shirk 
discussion  of  the  line  of  march,  and  bring  liai chides 
without  delay  to  the  walls  of  Jerus-ilem.  G.  A.  s. 

ARBITE,  TBX  C3"1Nri).  aS.  23  3$.  prol«bly  an 
error  for  Archite,     Sec  PAARAI. 

ARBONAI  (ABpojNa  [HA],  XcBpcoN 
'  Jnbbok'  [Syr.];  mamhrc).  In  Judith  2 14  it  is  stated 
that  Xehtuiiadre/iar  '  went  through  Mesopotamia,  and 
destroyed  all  the  high  cities  that  were  upon  the  river 
|\ti.uaw>i>i>  Arfo-tiu  till  ye  come  to  thcsc.i.'  X'.trious 
commentators,  following  Grotius.  have  taken  the  i  ha- 
Ixjras  to  be  meant.  There  is  much  plausibility,  however, 
in  the  suggestion  of  Miners  that  the  pM|xr  name  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  original, 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  lieeu  --ji  i;;'3  '  (the  cities 
which  were)  beyond  the  river,'  i;j>  having  fo-cn  taken 
for  a  pro|>er  name  and  supplied  with  a  Greek  ending. 

ARCHANGEL (ApXArrt\<)clTi.WlI]hJude 9.  Sec 
AMGEL,  8  Ar 

ARCHELAU8  (Ap\f  Xaoc  [Ti.WH].  Mt.Sasti.  son 
of  Hcr.id  the  (ireat  bv  Mallluke,  and  elder  brother  of 
lb-rod  Antipas.  By  his  father's  will  he  was  made  ruler 
over  Jud.va  and  Samaria,  and  his  visit  to  Augustus  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  inheritance  doubtless  suggested 
n  point  in  the  parable  l.k.  \9i2f.  L'pon  his  coins  he 
bears  the  family  name  or  Herod  and  is  called  1  Lth- 
narch,'  for  '  king  '  lie  never  was.  in  spite  of  Ins  assump- 
tions (CP  J<».  AmLvM.  4s).  He  mav.  however,  have 
been  pifularh  called  '  king.'  «  p  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4 3. 
and  the  use  of  ,So<riXri  tt  in  Ml2ij.  Sec  further 
HBROMAN  Family,  3. ) 

ARCHER.    See  War.  XX'f.apons. 

ARCHES  is  the  rendering  in  the  EV  of  n'isS'N,  etc.. 
in  I'j  40 16  f.  The  word  z^'H  or  r>H  occurs  in  MT 
only  in  this  chapter  ;  but  £S,IAl-  transliterates  a.Xau 
also  where  MT  has  c^K.  CSK.  Whatever  explanation 
be  adopted  of  the  variation  of  form,  the  meaning  is 

>  HPo&v  «f  fT,r  -fXanZ  [cal.  64),  o.  njr  «(  ymAami  [cod.  Q3(. 
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doubtless  the  same  throughout  — viz..  'porch.1  Sec 
Vouch,  P.u.Af  k.  Temple, 

That  the  principle  of  the  arch  early  became  known 
to  land  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  shape  of  tlicir 
Tom  lis. 

ABCHEVITES  (Kt.  'ISntt.  cp  Kau.  Cram.  d.  MM 
Aram.  §616;  Kr.  KTCTg;  ©  Swcte.  ApgofOi  ; 
APXoyci  [B] ;  axyaioi  [A];  ap*.  [10.'-  mentioned  in 
K*ra  4  9T  as  a  tribe  settled  in  Palestine  by  Ask appek i ./.  v. ). 
The  M  ord  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  meaning  inhabitants  of 
Freeh  (Kvssel.  Kyle),  or  as  equivalent  to  dpxornt  I  Jen- 
sen. Tt.i.  1895,11.  ao).  but  rather  as  miswritten  for  (>)i. 
K'(n)t2.  "*ho  are  Cuthruans'  (see  2  K  17 34  'from 
Babylon  and  from  Cuthah."  etc.  1.  So  Marq.  Fun  J. 
64/ 

AECHI  (TWtri).  Josh.  16s  AV,  RV  Archites. 

ABCHIPPU8  (apyittttoc  [TJ.  \VH])  is  included  as 
a  "  fellow -soldier  '  of  Paul  and  Timothy  in  the  address 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  (Philem.  j  |.  and  in  that  to  the 
Colossians  14  17)  he  received  this  message  :  'Take  heed 
to  the  ministry  (SiaKowalO  which  thou  hast  received  in 
the  l-ord.  that  thou  fulfil  U.'  Most  probably  he  had 
recently  become  the  minister  (more  than  '  deacon '  in 
the  narrower  sense!  of  the  church  at  Colossse,  perhaps 
in  succession  to  Fpaphras,  who  was  now  with  the 
apostle.  In  A  p.  Const.  <  7  he  is  said  to  have  been 
apostolically  ordained  bishop  of  Laodicca  in  Phrygia. 

ABCHITES,  AV  Akchi  (»3T^n  ;  toy  APX"  [••) : 
combine  the  word  with  the  following  Ataroth, 
\arapu0ti  [B],  <vpxiATftpa>0  [A]},  a  cl.m  mentioned  in 
the  difficult  phrase  nTCy  'SlXH  (Josh.  lfiV)  in 

the  delimitation  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Joseph. 
Protiably  we  should  reverse  the  order  of  the  last  two 
words  and  read  1  the  border  of  Ataroth-of-the-Architcs. ' 
Indeed,  we  might  plausibly  go  a  step  further  and  change 
•S-ICT  IO  tik.t  (or  irmn).  Addarites'  (or  'Arditcs'). 
See  ATAROTH,  2.  That  the  name  Archi  lingers  in  that 
of  tlic  village  'Aim  'Arlk,  5  m.  WSW.  of  Beitin 
U'EF  Mem.  is  at  best  a  hazardous  hypothesis  icp 
Otlli.  and  Buhl  /'a/.  170/.).  The  home  of  the  clan 
of  Archites  to  which  Hushai  and,  according  to  ©  (2  S. 
23  11  -in.  i  *Apoex<""o»  [HA],  6  Apaxi  [L]  ;  and  r.  3$ 
*2P*^.  [tov  Oi'pat]  oepxa  [B],  6  Apa^ctcir  [A],  6  A<papti 
[I.Ji.  Shammah  ['/■'-..  3  and  4)  and  Paarai.  two  of 
David's  heroes,  belonged,  may  have  been  farther  S. 

ARCHITECTURE.  See  Conduits  and  Reser- 
voirs.  Fortress,  Hoise.  Palace.  Temple.  Tomb. 

ARCHIVES.    See  Historical  Literature,  §  5. 

ARCTURUS,  AVs  rendering  of  w"y  <Job9o)  and 
'[Jo^atiajJ  ;  RV  Hear.  Most  probably,  however, 
ry  in  Job99  has  anson  from  dittography  of  ru-y  which 
precedes,  for  S"C3  follows  without  V  I  he  whole  verse 
seems  to  lie  an  unmcirical  interpolation  (sec  Bickcll); 
Duhm  agrees  as  to  £•;•,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  excise  it-. 
8-:o  (so  also  Hcerl.  Observe  that  Am.  58.  which  is 
certainly  (see  Amos,  cj  xa)  an  interpolation,  and  very 
possibly  alludes  to  JubS»o  his  Am.  4  ij.  also  interpolated, 
may  allude  to  Job98).  does  not  include  ry  among  the 
constellations.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  cvplain  the 
try  1.5^?)  of  Job3H33.  That  the  Pleiades  arc  meant  is 
not  unlikely  (see  Stars,  §  3  (-2);  cp  Tg.  (38 3*)  Sy  *n:t 
wrrtm.  '  the  hen  w  ith  her  chickens'  ).  (heyne,  however, 
pref.-rs  '  the  I  .ion  with  his  sons  '  (on  Job38  31.  etc'  //?/., 
1808.  103^1.  Fpping's  list  of  'stations'  for  Venus 
and  Mars,  obtained  from  Selcucidcan  tablets,  gives  as 
the  tenth  1  the  fourth  son  behind  the  king'  (p  Lconis). 
The  '  king  '  is  Regulus  (o  1-conis)  ;  he  is  preceded  by 
ris  art  '  Lion's  head'  {t  I-eonis). 

{impar  [B"A]:  ttrDIhA  |Pcsh  ):  nrrttmm  (Vg.  O9I.  rvr- 
/mm  [/'A.  SS  jrl.  In  !'  4  S*.  Pesh.,  presuppose  the  order  Voj, 
ry.  ro-»)   Cp  Ma«akotm,  Oiuok,  Plkiauhs. 

c  r.  B. — T.  K.  c. 
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ARD  1 1"*!.  Gen.  46»t  Nu.  264ot  cp  Ardon.  Arod). 
perhaps  a  better  form  than  Alu>AR  (tik)  of  '|  1  CIl  8  jt 
(Gen.  apaA  [ADL  ;  B  lacking  ;  Jos.  CApoAoc]  ! 
Nu.  &AAp[BJ.  aAep  [AKL] ;  K.  h.  &Aei  [B],  ApeA  (A], 
&Aap  [L)|  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  \<j.v. ,  §9;  11  A) ; 
variously  designated  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  M  I  ),  son  of 
Bela  I  Nu.  and  1  Cb. ),  son  of  Gera  b.  licla  I  Gen.  [ADL  ; 
11  lacking]),  Gcntilic  ARDITE  (t*  ;  6,M  om„  6  A«tpi 
[L  *»]), 

ARD  ATI!,  R\"  Ardat,  the  name  of  a  field  mentioned 
only  in  4  Lsd.  \>?t>  as  the  scene  of  a  vision  of  Lsdras. 

The  Kth.  and  Syr.  read  ArfhaJ,  which  FriUNchc  ami  Hilitf. 
follow,  lhe  l-at.  V».  vary  :— arJalk  |Vg.|,  ajar  (S'l,  ardad 
(A  1,  vie.  ;  cp  IWn-ly  <n/  Ux.  Suprx>ficd  ijy  the  <lr«.riiJiii>n  in 
•■.  =4  ('a  field  .  .  .  where  tio  hou»e  U  ^Kiiliied  *),  Volkmar  viould 
cmrnd  to  A r*a,  'dcvirt'  (more  correctly  Aroint),  Similarly 
Reiidel  Harti>,  who,  however,  connects  ArtKi  with  Kirjnih-ariia 
(AVi.-  t>f  H'ordiof  Ha  ruth,  C'amh.  1BB9),  in  which  ca.sr  the  'oak  ' 
in  14  1  will  be  Abraham's  oak  of  Hebron.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  then  expect  rather  the  tuual  name  Hetinm,  or,  at 
Iran,  the  fuller  form.  Kirjath-Arha.  If  Ardat  is  indeed  to  be 
sought  for  in  this  district  (in  3t  Etdras  is  in  Habylun)  we  mi^ht 
follow  T.  kec.  more  closely  and  identify  it  with  the  well-knowii 
Arad,  which  also  was  situated  in  a  desert.    See  Akao,  1. 

ARDITES  ('TW-?)-  N"  26 ao.    See  Ard. 

ABDON  ^yt  ;  oPn&  [BA],  aBAwm  (LI),  b. 
Azubah.  a  Calebitc  ( 1  Ch.  2  iSt).    See  Azlbah,  i. 

ABELI  ('?5n^;  Gcn.4r5i6:  Ap(HAic  [D].  a.POh- 
AeiC  [A],  AnHiClC  [L];  Gen.  /.,.,  aLso  tco  APIh\ 
[BKL],  orn.  A;  sec  ARIEL),  b.  Gad.  In  Nu.  'JO  17* 
the  name  is  used  also  collectively  with  the  art. 
(EV  'the  Arelltes'  ;  o  &pima|c|i  (BKLj).  with  con- 
sciousness that  'son  of  Gad'  =  Gadite  clan.  lH>ubt- 
less  :•.  17^  should  be  corrected  to  '  Of  Ariel  (Nf-K-I.  the 
family  of  the  Arielitcs  (•^trm*),'  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  names  should  rather  be  Uriel.  L'rielites  ( see  Names, 
§  35)-  T.  K.  c. 

AREOPAGUS,  AREOPAGITE  (Acts  17 19  €TTl  TON 

Ap[c]lON  n*.rON(Ti.  WH]  EV  unto  | the] Areopagus'  ; 

1  TK«,  hill  v-  **•  '  ^'i4rs  Hill.'  RV  '  Areopagus'  ; 
1.  xoenuL  hcnce  the  lk,c  Arcopagitc  ..\ctsl7jat. 

ApeonArciTHC  tT'-]-  T<-  [WHD-  Wrriculty  is 
caused  by  tlie  fact  that  the  name  signifies  both  a 
hill  and  a  court.  The  hill  U  that  formless  mass 
of  rock  which  lies  towards  the  NW.  below  the  Acro- 
polis, separated  from  it  by  a  depression  now  largely 
filled  with  earth  (Herod.  85a;  Luc.  Piu.  42).  The 
NL\  corner  of  the  hill  is  a  precipice,  to  the  top  of 
which  we  ascend  by  means  of  sixteen  ruined  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock  at  the  SK  angle.  At  the  head  of  the  stair 
arc  the  remains  of  an  altar.  The  deep  chasm  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  was  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  Semnai  ( Kumcnides  or  Furies).  1  The  whole 
place  was  sacred  to  the  most  awful  associations. 
Mythology  had  here  lent  to  the  majesty  of  the  law-  a 
.  _    _  _  .    most  solemn  background. '  As  a  Court. 

the  Areopagus  was.  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit,  the  supreme  authority  in 
Athens.  Its  powers  were  of  two  kinds,  definite  and 
indefinite.  'The  definite  powers  were: — (1) a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  (2)  the  supreme  direction  of 
religious  worship  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the  Kumcn- 
ides. The  indefinite  powers  were  : — a  general  super- 
vision or  guardianship  (1)  of  all  magistrates  and  law 
courts  ;  (2)  of  the  laws  ;  (3)  of  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  anil  (4)  of  public  morals— in  addition  to  which 
there  w^ts  (5)  the  competence  to  assume  in  political  and 
national  emergencies  a  dictatorial  authority.' 

During  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  the  court  heltl  its 
sittings,  for  the  trial  of  blood-guiltiness,  upon  tlie  hill 
itself.  For  the  hill  was  the  Hill  of  the  Anr.  the  (  ursej 
or  Imprecations  •  the  place  for  the  solemn  irrevocable 
oath,  the  natural  court  for  the  trial  of  terrible  offences 
of  blood-shedding  that  might  not  be  tried  under  a  roof.' 
Moreover,  to  the  early  city,  the  Areopagus  was  the 
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place  without  the  gates,  a  place  to  condemn  the  criminal, 
to  tract  a  monument  for  the  outcast  tyrant,  to  bury  the 
stranger  (Robert,  .  f  ui  Kvdjtken,  \o\\.  It  was  during 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  Athenian  history  t!):it 
the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  I  t\  <»  roc  '\pfiov  w&yov 
fiov\fi\  enjoyed  its  powers  to  the  full.  In  the  interval 
Kphialtes,  aided  perhaps  by  Tlvenustixles  \  Arist.  ( 'out. 
Ath.  35  ;  462  !(.<■  ).  al*>lished  most  of  its  indefinite 
functions,  and  thus  de|iri\ed  it  of  its  strongest  influence ; 
it  lx-camc  merely  a  ■criminal  court  of  narrow  competence  ' 
Thenceforth,  as  in  Aristotle's  time,  it  dealt  only  with 
rases  of  wilful  homicide,  of  poisoning,  and  of  arson 
('  .>«>/.  .  Jr*.  571.  while  the  superintendence  of  religion 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  Archon.  As  indictments 
fur  impiety  1  -rSfiSm  iirt/itiai)  came,  in  their  preliminary 
stages.  before  the  latter,  oases  which  once  would  have 
gone  lwfore  the  Areopagus  were  now  tried  before  the 
popular  jury-courts.  It  w  is  in  this  way,  therefore,  that 
Socrates,  accused  like  Paul  of  not  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  city  and  of  introducing  new  divinities.'  was  tried. 
As  the  regular  place  of  business  of  the  King  Archon 
was  the  Stoa  Risileios  -the  .associations  of  which  were, 
in  later  days,  exclusively  religious  it  was  within  that 
portico  that  tlve  charge  of  impiety  was  brought  against 
the  philosopher.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Areopagius  also  always  met  within  the  Stoa  (Dein.  in 

irf.l,>g.  7761  when  ritual  did  not  demand  a  midnight- 
sitting  on  the  open  rock — in  other  words,  in  all  eases 
other  than  those  of  murder.  When,  with  the  advent  of 
the  Romans,  the  Areopagus  reappeared,  after  its  long 
eclipse,  as  once  more  the  supreme  authority  of  the  city 
(cp  Cic.  Up.  ttif  /-'iim.  xiii.  I5;  Nat.  f)n>r.  2 14), 
and  the  s|*_'cific  control  of  religion  fell  again  within  its 
competence,  it  would  naturally  continue  to  meet  there. 

There  it  was.  therefore,  and  liefore  that  body,  that 
Paul  was  summoned.  To  s|>eak  of  him  as  '  perhaps 
_  .  standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once 
stood  the  ugly  Greek  who  was  answering  the 
vers- same  charge  '  ( F'arrar,  St.  P.tul.  yto)  is  to  sacritne 
historical  truth  to  sentiment.  We  must  relinquish  the 
lond  idea  that  Athens  has  the  interesting  distinction  of 
Ix-ing  the  one  city  of  the  world  where  we  cm  tread  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  apostle.  The  view  now 
generally  taken  errs  in  a  double  manner.  It  maintains, 
first,  that  the  proceedings  were  in  no  sense  legal  or 
magisterial  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  were  u]>on  the  hill. 

The  marginal  rendering  (AV  r.  22)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
representing  that  it  was  liefore  the  court  that  Paul  was 
brought.  Can  we  believe  that  a  crowd  of  idlers, 
parodying  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  court,  could 
have  Ixen  allowed  to  defile  the  neighbourhood  of  'that 
temple  of  the  awful  goddesses  whose  presence  was 
specially  supposed  to  overshadow  this  solemn  spot,  ami 
the  dread  of  w  hose  name  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Nero, 
stained  as  lie  was  with  the  guilt  of  matricide,  from 
setting  foot  within  the  famous  city'  ISuet.  Net.  31:  Dio 
C.is.  43 14)?  Such  a  view  requires  better  support 
than  is  given  by  the  bare  assertion  that  -  the  Athenians 
were  far  less  in  earnest  alxitit  their  religion  than  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  and  if  this  was  meant  for  a  trial 
it  could  only  have  lieeu  by  way  of  conscious  parody ' 
(Farrar,  <>/>.  (it.  300,  n.  3).  Nor  can  an  appeal  to 
Acts'! J?  prove  that  iirtXafiSntroi  ( Acts  17 19,  AV  'took') 
is  here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  'arrest. ' 

'live  view  advocated  bv  Curtius  tStaJtgro  h.  von  A  then, 
262  f.  I  is  correct.  Paul  w  as  taken  not  to  the  Areopagus 
hill. — a  plate  not  adapted  either  for  hearing  or  for 
speaking.  u]*>n  an  occasion  such  as  this. — but  to  the 
Stoa  Basitcios  \iw\  top  ' Apaov  wdyov  ;  cp  Acts  9*i 
Iff  19,  etc.  I  for  a  preliminary  examination  I  dvdAourit  f. 
There  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  new  teaching 
would  justify  a  prosecution  for  the  intro  hiction  of  a 
new  religion.    Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 

1  Cp  Xen.  Mtm.  I  1  wilh  Acts  17  18.  Yet  there  is  ptohalily 
no  conscious  reference  on  the  pari  of  the  Christian  writer  to  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  thou«h  the  contrary  has  been  asserted. 
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Areopagites  [if  fiiay  roe  ' Kptlov  rdyov,  cp  Cic.  ad 
Att.  i.  14$;  FouilUs  tt h.fititiurr.  1  hS,  "A/xios  id-yot 
Yryoet  <"irou}VaTol,  he  made  his  defence.  Much  of  what 
fell  from  his  lips  may  lie  presumed  to  have  awakened 
an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience  (on  the  speech  see 
HkU.KKIsM.  £  gi  ;  but  the  mention  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Ixidy  seemed  tu  remove  the  case  altogether  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  serious  and  practical.  The  court 
refused  to  continue  the  examination,  and  Paul  was 
contemptuously  dismissed  ll^Xf  eafof  :'.  3a  /■)■  Curtius, 
Piu/ui  in  Athsn,  modifies  his  view.  For  another  view  , 
sis-  Rams.  /'<;«/.  243/  See  also  Findlay.  Ann.  Brit. 
S<h.  I78/.  w.  J.  w. 

ABES  i&p€C  [HA]i,  1  Msd.  5 10  =  Ezra 2 j,  Akaii.  a. 

ARETAS  (&PETAC  [Tt.  \VH]i,  an  ancient  name 
(strictly  llarltha  ;  J"im"I  in  inscriptions:  e.g. ,  Kuliiig 
.V./i*.  Inukr.  No.  i6i  of  NaUit.ean  princes,  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  Jason  the  high  priest  1111  the  time  of 
Antioehus  Kpiphancs),  2  Mace,  a  a  (A/ifrat  [  V"-\]  ,l- 
The  Aretas  of  this  passage  is  called  king  of  the 
Arabians';  he  was  hostile  to  Jason  if. v.).  Another 
Aretas  was  master  of  Damascus  in  the  time  of  Paul — 
three  years  after  the  apostle's  conversion.  His  'elhnarch' 
sought  (see  below)  to  apprehend  Paul,  who,  however, 
made  good  his  escape  42  Cor.  1 1  3»/ ).  The  story  of 
the  Nalnta-ans  has  !>een  told  elsewhere  (see  DAMASCUS. 
§  la,  Nabat^.ans).  It  is  certain  that  aUmt  85  B.C. 
they  had  possession  of  Damascus  ;  but  it  should  lie 
added  tliat  the  autonomy  of  Damascus  in  70-69  R.C.  is 
established  by  numismatic  evidence.  Tlve  first  collision 
with  the  Romans  was  in  64.6a  B.C.  when  the 
Naliat.ean  king,  Aretas  III.,  intervened  in  the  struggles 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  Damascus  now 
came  under  Roman  sovereignty.  During  the  following 
decennia  the  Nabata-an  kingdom  became  involved  in 
the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Parthians  -with  varying  but 
for  the  most  part  ill  success.  The  king  also  hail  various 
disputes  wilh  his  neightwur  Herod  the  Great.  Aretas 
IV.  (q  B.C. -40  A.l). )  had  tact  and  skill  enough  to 
k<s-p  terms  with  Augustus  ;  his  daughter  liecame  wife 
of  Herod  Antipis  (Jos  Ant.  xviii  61),  but  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  Herodias.  Disputes  on  frontier 
questions  furnished  the  aggrieved  fatlver  with  pretexts 
for  war.  Vitellius  was  ordered  by  Tiberius  to 
avenge  the  defeat  inflicted  by  Aretas  upon  Herod  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  Etnjieror  put  an  end  to  the  scheme 
(cp  CllKONol.tXiV.  $  78).  At  this  time,  according  to 
a  Cor.  11 31.  Damascus  must  again  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Aretas  ;  Damascene  coins  of  Tilicrius  do 
not  occur  later  than  33-34  A.l).  A  tempting  con- 
jecture is  that  it  was  Caligula  that  sought  at  this  price, 
after  his  accession.'  to  buy  over  Aretas,  against  whom 
Tiberius  had  so  recently  ordered  war ;  yet.  in  our 
complete  ignorance  of  this  chapter  of  history,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  supposing  that  Tiberius  himself  in  34 
A.l>.  had  already  taken  occasion  to  present  Aretas  with 
the  city  as  a  peace-offering  (cp  C  hronoiaxjv.  g  78), 
A  violent  capture  of  the  city  Ivy  Aretas  is  not  to  be 
thought  of :  such  a  deed  would  have  called  for  exem- 
plary punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Equally 
improbable  is  the  view  of  Marquardt  |  AVw.  Stautr.rr- 
wti/tttnf,  1405,1  and  Mommscn  (AV>«.  Oeith.  476) 
that  Damascus  had  remained  subject  to  the  king  of 
Arabia  continuously  from  live  beginning  of  the  Roman 
period  till  106  a.  t>.  for  (1)  in  Poropey's  time  Damascus 
belonged  to  the  Decapolis  il'lin.  UN  v.  18  74:  Ptol. 
v.  15»»".  cp  Dkcaiih.is,  §  2>;  (3)  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  tlve  Roman  governor  that  gave  the 
authoritative  decision  on  a  question  of  frontier  between 
Damascus  and  Sidon  (Tac  Ann.  xvii.  63)  :  (3)  we  have 
imperial  coins  of  Damascus  with  figures  of  Augustus. 
Tilicrius,  and  Nero;  (4)  in  Domitian's  time  there  was 
a  cohort  raised  in  Damascus,  the  Conors  Flavia  \CIL 

AM.  Inxkr.  8S) 


»  So  also  OutschmiJ  fExrursus  in  I 
and  Schilrer  <<;/C  1  61P,  KT2  357/). 
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2  870  ;  5  194,  65a  jf. )  ;  [5)  Damascus  was  not  included  in 
the  Roman  province  formed  out  of  the  Naliata.-an 
kingdom  in  106  A.  t>. 

What  it  was  that  induced  Aretas's  '  cthnarch '  in 
Damascus  to  persecute  Paul,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Perhaps  he  regarded  Paul  as  a  turbulent  and  dangerous 
Jew  ;  perhaps  he  wished  to  propitiate  the  other  Jews  in 
Damascus,  who  were  many  and  powerful  (Jos.  /I/ 
ii.  20  1  ;  vii.  8  7  y — so  [Kiwerful  that  the  synagogues  had 
been  able  to  hand  over  to  the  '  young  man '  Saul  and 
his  helpers  such  Jews  as  accepted  the  (iospcl.  The 
subsequent  years,  down  to  the  absorption  of  the 
kingdom  by  tlie  Romans,  offer  no  incident  of  special 
interest.  It  is.  however,  significant  that  in  67  A.I».,  in 
the  Jewish  war.  M.tlchus  II.  (Malku)  contributed 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  HJ  vii. 
4a).  Shortly  before  this.  Damascus  must  have  been 
retaken  from  the  NahaUvans  by  Nero,  for  imperial  coins 
of  Damascus  are  again  met  with  from  63-63  onwards. 

Consult  SchUrer,  GJV  1  610/. ,  where  further  litera- 
ture is  referred  to:  and  cp  DAMASCUS,  §  13  ;  NaBA- 
T/EANS.  It.  ».  S. 

AKEU8  1  &PMC  [AKV,  but  cp  Swete  .  Jos.  ApciocJ) 
I  Mace.  12toAV.     See  Sl'ARTA. 

AKGOB-  1., a  territory  in  Roshan,  always  in  the 
phrase  2rW  (DL841]/  3311(11).  •district'  or 

•circuit'  of  Arg..b  irrtpixtopoN  &pr*oB 1  [RAI.J  ; 
once  ApBoK  [B*]>  It  was  taken  by  Israel  in  the  war 
with  Og.  and  contained  sixty  cities  with  walls  and  gates 
(L)t.  34/.).  We  arc  ignorant  of  its  precise  situation. 
In  Dt.  34  it  seems  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  Og 
in  Ikishan'  (cp  iK,  413  where  6  is  corrupt);  but 
in  v.  13  it  stands  in  apposition  to  'all  Bashan."  The 
term  •district,  literally  meaning  line'  of  Argob. 
which  seems  to  imply  very  definite  limits,  has  led 
many  (  Targums.  Porter.  Henderson,  and  the  Pal.  Surv. 
Maps  I  to  identify  it  with  the  present  ljeja.  the  low. 
rough  plateau  of  congealed  lava,  whose  sharp  edge  dis-  j 
tinctly  marks  it  off  from  tlie  surrounding  plain.  For 
this,  however,  there  is  no  other  evidence  ;  nor  does  the  OT 
narrative  carry  tlie  conquest  of  Israel  so  far  to  the  NIC. 
The  one  certainty  is  that  Argob  lay  in  Uashan.  The 
addition  in  Ut.  3 14  that  it  ran  up  to  the  border  of  Geshur 
and  Maachah  is  indefinite,  and  the  text  of  the  rest  of 
this  verse,  which  identifies  Argob  with  the  conquest  of 
Jair.  is  corrupt.  The  Havvolh-Jair  were  tent  villages 
and  lay  in  <  iilcad  ;  the  cities  of  Argob  were  fortified  and 
lay  in  Rashan.  The  only  places  with  names  (whether 
in  Greek  or  in  modern  times)  of  any  similarity  are  the 
Td>a,3a|so  Va;a,iav  1  K.  4m|L||  of  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  IO5.  , 
a  fortress  E.  of  Jordan,  whose  site  is  unknown  (cp 
Reland,  Pal.  201),  and  the  modern  Rajib  ( Rujeb)  and  j 
Wady  Rajib  ( Rujeb).  w  hich,  however,  lie  in  (iilcad.  The 
name  Argob  may  lie  derived  from  Hcb.  rtgrb,  a  t'/oi/  (sec 
Ezki.I.  Hcsides  authorities  named,  set-  Kits.  OS  /Wet*. 
Reiithtr.  ttbrr  Htiuran.  etc.  83;  GASm.  HG  551  $.  ; 
Dr.  ltd  I>cut,  84-5.     On  archaeological  remains,  see 

Bashan.  §  3.  c.  a.  s. 

3.  Argob  and  Arieh  (nmj.T-nio  3i-,*rrtK).  two  names 
mentioncil  in  connection  with  Pekah's  conspiracy  against  | 
Pekahiah  (a  K.  l.ri»s).  but  whether  of  officers  on  the  side 
of  the  king,  who  shared  his  fate  i  his  ^«AA>>r/>».  according 
to  Targ.  Jon.  I.  or  of  conspirators  along  with  IVkah.  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 

Argob  (apyofl  |It.\I.|  oolt^t)  is  nut  suitable  fur  a  personal 
Came.  Il  is  a  well-known  place-name  (see  above,  i),  and  Arieh 
(«l(«ka  (Rl.l.  Wf  )ha»  the  article  prefixed  (as  if 'the 

lion').  ITic  Vg  C  percussit  eum  .  .  .  juxts  Argob  et  juxta  Arie ") 
accordingly  treats  the  names  we  think  correctly — a.s  names  of 
places1'  (cp  Ttsch.),  in  which  cast-  they  are  dosibtles-s  glosses. 
Argob  may  have  easily  arisen  from  the  preceding  |T3T|t(lt.\Lom.) 

1  In  Jos.  Uic0k  gives  AoyoA  for  "fym  :  see  Kirjath-arba. 
'  Not  to  lie  connected  with  apt*  (Kus.  <».V'2i  JSS  to),  or  rather 
■Wmafjcr.  /A  lWrf);  sec  Arvmah. 
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or  may  I*  a  gloss  upon  the  1  fiill»dif"  (see  below).  St. 
(ZATU't  iM  for  'Arieh'  would  read  W  nun  »nd  «irk«u 
that  '  Argob  and  Havvoth  Jair  '  were  originally  glosse*  belonging 
to  r.  »o.  On  that  theory,  I  lie  origin  of  the  difficult  n«  (prefixed 
lo  both  names)  becomes  clear. 

The  MT  leaves  it  oliscure  whether  the  ■  fifty  men  of 
the  sons  of  Gileudites  '  *  were  fellow -conspirators  with 
Pekah  (so  ,  which  reads  &rSf*%\  or  whether  they 
were  slain  along  with  the  king  iso  0*  AvSpat,  Vg.  viros\, 
(9!,A  (not  L)  presents  a  different  reading.  1  fifty  of  the 
four  hundred,'  which,  if  correct,  must  refer  to  some 
body-guard.  This  may  tie  a  trace  of  the  true  text,  and 
Klostermann  accordingly  restores  'he  I  Pekah)  smote 
him  .  .  .  with  his  (Pckahiah's I  400  warriors,  and  with 
him  I  Pekah)  were  fifty  men  of  the  Gilcadites.'  PKKAH 
[</.  :  .  \  was  possibly  a  Gileadite. 

ARIARATHE8.RVARATHKs(&p&eHctv\]APi&p 

fN]K  one  of  the  sovereigns  enumerated  in  1  Macc.l5i». 
Ariaralhes  VI..  Philopntor,  king  of  Cappadocia  (163- 
130  B.C.).  is  obviously  intended.    See  CAPPADOCIA. 

ABIDAI  (n«TX;  Apc&.oc  [BALJ  Apceoc  W : 
but  cp  Arisai).  son  of  Haitian  (Esth.  9o).  See  Esther, 
I  3  <«id). 

ABIDATHA  (HOT*:  caPBaXa  [BKALJ  but  cp 
Gr.  readings  of  Poratha).  son  of  Haman  (y.f-).  Ksth. 
98.    See  Esther,  §  3  (end). 

ARIEH  (nnSH).  a  K.UiJ  .  see  Argob,  3. 

ARIEL  [bvi^.  but  !?JOJ<l  in  S.;  Ap(HA  [BAI.]). 
I.  A  personal  name.  So  (i.  |  (Jen  46  16  Nu.  2617.  (9  ! 
MT  ->mK  (see  Arki.i  [EV],  where  (9's  readings  are 
given),  the  eponym  of  a  family  of  Gad  \<j.v.  )  in  P; 
(ii.  )  Ezra  8  16  I  =  1  Esd.  843.  EV  IliUEI.,  mg.  ARIEL  J 
iflonyW  [  BA  ]  I.  head  of  family,  temp.  Ezra  (sec  E/KA,  i. 
tj  2.  ii.  §  15  (i)</);  and  (iii. »  2  $.23  90  [III. ;  A  omits] 
—  1  Ch.  11  it  IRNA1.J.  a  Moabite  whose  two  sonsa  were 
slain  by  David's  warrior.  Benaiah.  So  RV.4  Kau.  //S. 
Ew.  We.  Dr.  Some  more  striking  action,  however,  is 
required  in  such  a  context,  and  it  is  licst  to  adopt  some 
form  of  Klostermann  s  emended  reading,  which  makes 
Reuaiah  the  slayer  of  two  young  lions  (so  Bu.  in  -S7" >7'|. 
Marquart,  however,  suggests  that  for  Ariel  in  2  S  we 
should  read  L'riel  (cp  L'RIAH,  1  fsS.  23»5]l,  and  the 
author  of  Names  |§  35)  makes  a  similar  suggestion  for 
Ariel,  2.  ami  f»r  AkEU  (<f.v. ). 

2.  A  prophetic  name  for  Jerusalem.  Is.  29 1/  7 
probably  to  lie  read  L'riel  (Sfrtt)  in  vt:  1,  M,  7.  and 
Anal  (sKia-V-iK)  in  v.  3>.  Uriel  (or  Urucl?)  would 
lie  a  modification  of  Urusalem  (  c^niK :  Am.  Tab. 
L'rusalim  ;  sec  jEKfSALEM),  and  mean  originally, 
(i«x1's  enclosure  or  settlement  (cp  Jerl'EI.).  Ariid 
(cp  Ar.  iruf",  hearth)  means  altar-hearth.*  as  it  prob- 
ably does  in  Mesha's  inscri|>tion  1  ^ktk  >a.  17/.  ).  The 
prophecy  containing  it  was  written  during  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  30)  ;  it  aimed  at  dissipating 
the  false  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  security  of 
Jerusalem,  The  proper  name  of  the  city  was  I'rusalem 
iwhich  afterwards  became  Jerusalem).  Isaiah  alters 
this  into  Uriel  ( Uniel  ?|  in  order  to  make  a  paronomasia. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  city  against  which  David  had 
encamped  will  lie  licsiegi-d  by  a  greater  than  David, 
and  so  great  will  lie  the  slaughter  in  its  streets  thai  its 

1  Argob  and  (".Head  lie  close  together. 

*  p-tpSj  -iZC;  a  fusion  of  .j3c  and  c-lFi'J.Tp(so  iP'  ); 
cp  Kau.  Its,  crit.  note. 

"  MT  omits  '  v-ns'  in  both  places,  and  <?Hiak  in  Ch. 

*  RV  '  the  two  (sons  of )  Ariel ' .  AV  '  two  lion-likc  men. 

5  In  r-.  7  49  has  a  doublet  ;  •rpov<raAiv>  |BZ1'  l>Jth  times,  and 
AQ  second  time),  fl)A  |RAQ*  first  time),  iki»i  <m  y  0^0^  [<J  mg. 
fir-a  time  I,  ilA^i  |K  second  timek 

*  The  same  w  ord  probably  occurs  with  this  meaning  in  K/ekiel'i 

plan  of  the  temple;  E«.  43i^/;(r.  is<i 

Sn? :  «s*  AV.  16.1  AV. 

f.  1  -n  *uk  nov  #f  '  ire.  opo%  «v  Im  to  Kaiail  I  f^lll  ovrwf 
««aA.ffJ  (adnot  in  Q>f  |)l 
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name  will  ticcome  no  longer  I'ricl,  hut  (by  a  slight 
modification)  Arial  it.,  altar-hearth.  The  reading 
I'riel  seems  to  have  Iwvn  known  to  the  author  of 
31 9:  1  '  says  Yahwe.  who  ha*  a  fire  {-rut  in  /.ion  and 
a  furnace  in  Jerusalem.'  The  other  explanations  of 
tin**  prophetic  name  are  (1)  lion,  or  lioness,  of  God 
(Kw. .  Hi. .Che. .Aia.  ('')  ;  ( a)  hearth  of  God  1 1  >el.,  Kiinig. 
Kitlel);  <3)  altar-hearth  (Stadc,  Duhm.  Che. ,  SHOT). 
Of  these,  the  third  is  prolmbly  the  easiest  ;  but  none  of 
than  quite  accounts  for  the  selection  of  the  new  name 
for  David's  city,  nor  for  the  expression  'and  will 
become  to  me  like  (an)  Ariel  (r.  ae).  T.  K.  C. 

ARIMATHJEA  Upim&O&ia  [Ti.  \VI1]|,  Mt.  27 $7. 

etc.     Sec  RaMATIIAIM  /.OI  IIIM. 

ARIOCH  (TrriX  :  *Pia>x  (BAUKL  87.  K"J.  -x„c 

[87  in  Dan.  2 14 /  ])■  Probably  a  Hcbraised  form  of  an 
old  Babylonian  name  (see  ChkkoklaoMM.  §  3!  used. 
(1)  possibly  with  arc  Ideological  accuracy,  in  Gen.  H  19 
of  an  ally  of  an  ancient  king  of  Klam  ;  (a)  by  a  literary 
fiction,  of  Nebuchadrezzar  s  captain  of  the  guard  (Dan. 
2m/  *#/);  and  (3)  of  a  king  of  Klam  (so  the  Syriac) 
in  alliance  with  Nebuchadrezzar  (  Judith  1&.  apiaat  [X*]. 
Cp  BecoUi  BotyL  Astyr.  Lit,  53. 

ABI8AI  fWy$l  PoiVk.«ok  [BKL],  -0o^  [A], 
unless  we  regard  this  as  an  intruder  and  identify  Arisai 
with  the  succeeding  name  Awraiot  :  see  AkIDAl )',  son  of 
H.iman  (Ks  9a  I.    See  hslllhK,  §  3  (end). 

ARI8TARCHTJ8  (apictapxoc  f Ti.  WH]I,  a  Thes- 
salojuan  ( Ai  ts 20 4  27  1 1,  one  of  Paul  s  companions  in 
travel  j  Acts  19  jy),  was  among  those-  who  accompanied  him 
from  Kuro|>c  on  his  last  recorded  wsit  to  Jerusalem  (Ails 
2O4),  and  also  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  having  joined  him 
at  C'.Tsarca  (Acts 27  •»)■  As  the  apostle  s  •  fellow- prisoner' 
(tri'^oix^Misiirrot)  lie  unites  with  him  in  saluting  the 
Colossians  (Col.  4  10).  Cp  Colossians,  <5  10/  He 
joins  in  the  salutation  to  Philemon  ( Philem.  34).  but  in 
this  passage  is  designated  simply  as  •  fellow- worker,' 
Kpaphras  alone  l>eing  called  'fellow-prisoner.'  From 
this  it  has  Ix-en  inferred,  with  much  prolnbility.  that  the 
companions  of  Paul  relieved  one  another  in  voluntarily 
sharing  his  captivity. 

In  the  list*  of  I  lie  "seventy  disciple* '  given  by  the  Pwuilo- 
Dorotheu-.  and  Pscudo-rlippolytus  (not  earlier  thin  the  fifth 
cent.).  Aristarchus  is  bWiop  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  Pscudo- 
l>oro<hcus  also  has  ii  that  along  with  Pudcn*  and  Tiophimus 
he  was  'leheaded  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  a*  Paul. 

ARISTOBULUS  f  apictoBoy\oc  [  VA  ;  Ti.  Wll],  a 

Greek  name  adopted  by  Romans  and  lews,  and  l>orne 

by  several  memberi  of  the  Maccabcan  and  Herod  ian 
families). 

x.  The  teacher  (otddtrxaXotl  of  Ptolemy  (no.  1 1,  10  whom 
Judas  (the  Maccaiicc)  sent  letters  (a  Mace.  1  io|.  He  is 
the  well-known  Jewish- Hellenistic  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
mctor  (  1  do  1  ( ;  11  C, )  He  was  of  priestly  descent  I  a  xd 
tov  riiv  Xf*#rjy  itpiuv  ytrors.  ■:ta;  cp  Lev,  4  3  pr.T 
n-rtn).  and  was  the  author  of  (among  other  writings) 
certain  works  on  the  Pentateuch,  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  in  Kusebius. 
See  Schur.  C/ 1' 2  7*0  f. .  Ew.  <;/Y4  jss.  and  Kit* 
Co>/'J.  2  431^ 

2.  '  They  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus '  are  saluted 
in  Rom.  Kno.  It  is  not  implied  that  Aristobulus  him- 
self was  a  t'hristian.  The  name  was  a  common  otic 
in  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  The  list  of  the  'seventy 
disciples'  given  by  the  Pseudo-Dorothcus  names  Aris- 
tobulus as  bishop  of  Britain. 

ARITJS  (aphc  [ANV  ;  &  is  not  certain,  sec  Swctc], 
AKWS),  1  Mace.  12*o  RV;  see  Sl-ARTA. 
ARK.    See  DELUGE,  g  to. 

I  I«ai.ih\  atith  .r-hip  is  doubted  (Che.  tmtn  /m.  104)  It  is 
unl&ely  ihat  Ivuih  e^'O.unrfl  Uriel  '  <  iod"*  fire* ' ;  the  iiarono. 
masia  in  v  would  then  disappear  Moreover  in  the 
sense  of  fire  seems  to  be  late.    Cp  SO        ;  83 17  (late). 
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ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  or  Sacred  Ark  (fnj<  ; 1 

kiBojtoc  [BALj;  jkc.4). 

I  I  1  i-  is  n  thing  more  significant  than  thi  changes  in 

the  titles  of  sacred  objects.     We  must,  therefore,  be 

„  careful  to  place  these  titles  in  their  ehrono- 

Ark'of  :  '"S"^' or(lf>T-  According  to Seyring \XATW 

fiH  t  I1"6  [9']>  lhc  oldest  name  of  the  ark  lor 
uoa.  etc  sit,n.t)  chcst)  js  .  (he  nrk  of  Vihw<v  Jhe  q^j 

of  Hosts  I  Selia  6th  1  who  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.' 
This  title  is  reached  by  an  analysis  of  the  designations  of 
the  ark  in  (<i)  aS.  6»  and  (f)  1  S.  44  (both  passages 
belong  to  early  cbwumcnts).  The  titles  given  in  (.1)  are 
•ark  of  God'  < Ad -*-/.;>»/«),  and  'called  by  the  name  of 
Yahwe  Sc-Vt  Otli  that  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.'1 
In  (#)  the  title  Ls  '  ark  of  the  b  rilh  of  Yahwe  Scha  6th  who 
is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim.'  Re-combining  the 
supposed  oldest  elements  in  these  titles,  Seyring  obtains 
the  title  mentioned  atiovc.  This  usually  careful  scholar, 
however,  has  overlooked,  in  dealing  with  (.*  I,  ©'s  reading 
in  the  preceding  verse — vit.,  1  the  ark  of  our  God  '  (rip- 
xi^orroc  roc  Oeoe  ijfiwr  f  II],  r.  x.  t^i  StaO^nrit  rot'  t>.  i/. 
[A],  r.  x.  t.  S.  M'ptov  t.  (t.  i)  [I. |),  which  is  self-evidentlv 
more  correct  than  the  iJcutcronomic  formula 1  of  M  l  , 
and,  taken  together  with  r.  6  ( '  ark  of  Yahwe  ),  justiries 
us  in  assuming  that  live  equally  simple  title  '  ark  of 
Yahwe-'  stood  originally  in  v.  4<r  and  1:  5,  and  'ark  of 
God '  (cp  tf.  it  17  io-?i)  in  v,  4*.  Nor  has  Seyring 
noticed  that  after  '  ark  of  l  jod  '  in  («•)  the  relative  clause 
which  follows  is  sujierrluous.  and  presumably  a  Later 
insertion.  It  must  lie  added  that  it  remains  most 
improlwble  that  the  divine  name  Yahwe  Selxi  oth  is 
older  than  the  Assyrian  period,  to  which  indeed  Amos 
w  ho  undoubtedly  users  it  belongs  ;  at  any  rate  the  theory 
that  this  name  represents  Yahwe  as  the  God  of  Israel's 
hosts,  and  has  any  special  connection  with  the  ark,  has 
insuperable  difficulties.4  Thus,  so  far  as  (a)  and  (4)  are 
concerned,  the  |»pular  names  for  the  ark  were  verv 
short  —via .  '  ark  of  Yahwe,'  •  ark  of  God.'  and  '  ark  of 
our  God.'— and  from  the  context  of  the  former  piss  ige 
we  find  that  there  was  a  still  shorter  name,  'the  ark' 
(aS.  64).  whkh  occurs  thrice  in  old  parts  of  Samuel, 
and  five  times  (or  seven,  including  |osh  3i«i7;  sec 
Kau.  HS\  in  the  Hexateuch.  The  title  'ark  of  God ' 
(n'.-^San  p-iK.  l)r  twice  o"^>*  pi»tl  occurs  often  in  old 
parts  of  Samuel,  and  also  in  Chronicles.  In  a  solemn 
spss_h  of  I  lavid  in  1  Ch  IS  11  14  we  find  the  sonorous 
phrase  '  the  ark  of  Yahwe  tine  Gi«l  of  Israel.'  which  re- 
minds  us  of  the  phrase-  used  by  the  Philistines  111  1  S.  5 
7  f.  11.*  Side  by  side  with  'the  ark  of  Klohim '  we 
naturally  find  the  phrase  'the  ark  of  Yahwe'  It 
occurs  first  in  the  composite  work  IK.  and  may  reason- 
ably lie  ascril»-d  in  the  first  instance  to  J,  though  in  some 
pissages  it  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  editor,  either 
as  an  altogether  ne!\v  addition,  or  in  lieu  of  the  phrase 
"the  ark  of  God.'  which  was  proliablv  used  in  K.  Once 
(losh-Sul  we  find  this  remarkable  addition  'the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth.'  which,  apirt  from  if.  11  n.  occurs 
only  in  late  writings,  and.  as  Seyring  points  out.  is 

t  Cp  As*,  rru,  erfnu  (rr.HHt,\  "box,'  ' receptacle  '  (iJKLl'i.i  , 
t  1  1). 

*  The  same  renderings  are  given  for  Noah  *  ark,  but 
not  f»r  nja.  the  'ark  '  in  the  bulrushes. 

'  Thi«  rendering  implies  that  CC,  '  name,' occurs  twice  in  MT 
hy  pure  no  idem.  Otherwise  we  ehould  have  to  <uppo*e  tb.lt 
the  name  t>\  which  the  ark  was  called  vrai  'the  name  of  Vahwi 
Sibl'Mfc,'  etc. 

*  Smenil'n  aricument*  (Krl.-ffstk.  185  JjF\  weakly  met  by 
Marti  {Gfuh.  met  hr,  jttt  14"),  appear  conclusive,  only  he 
should  have  fiwlitied  hi'nself  by  .Wyrian  parallels.  Thus,  Alur 
is  *aid  to  rule  ki^^it  il.»ni  'the  nu»,  or  entire  multilude,  nf  the 
Clods,'  Ncl»">  to  \ic  the  ovcr-«er  ki^^il  same  u  imllai  'of  the 
mass  (multitude)  of  heaven  and  earth.'    Amo*  and  hi*  %ch.»ol 

of  all  supernatural  beings  in  the 
al  deities.    See,  bow-ever,  Names, 


1 1 1 


represent  Yabwi  a*  the 
universe,  in  opposition  to  all 
I  m, 

1  On  the*e  point*  ««;  furtheT,  Rudde's  <-rit.  note  in  SHOT ; 
Coaaid.  /A  TW  t  i  71  rati  n.  t  J  We.  TBS  167  (especially  as 
to  the  right  rendering  of  ■  Ch.  IS  ft). 
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presumably  due  to  a  post-exilic  writer  whose  idea  of 
Yahwe  ditlered  from  that  of  JE.  The  phrase  '  the  ark 
of  Yahwe'  passed  from  J  I  ,  into  the  terminology  Of  the 
historical  books  in  general  l  including  Chronicles ). 

A  new  title  for  the  ark  seems  to  have  been  coined  by 
the  autlior  of  the  original  I  H-uteronomy  ( lX-ut.  108),  and 
4  A  U   f  adaptcd  from  him  by  writers  and  cdit<  rs 

".,  .  .  w  no  shared  his  religious  point  of  view,  and 
even  (strange  to  say)  by  the  C  hronu  ler,  who, 
in  general,  stands  so  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  i 'ric~>tly  C«xle.  This  phrase  is  '  the  ark  of  the  drills ' 
(usually  rendered  "covenant  '  ;  see  below  ),  either  simply 
(Josh.  3-ti)  or  in  various  combinations,  such  as  'ark  of 
die  /•  nth  of  Yahwe.'  '  ark  of  the  b'  nth  of  Elohim,'  and 
'ark  of  the  brilhoi  Adonai. '  1  lie  1  teuteronoiinslic  editors 
have  freely  introduced  the  term  frith  into  the  titles 
of  the  ark  in  the  older  sources  which  they  edited.  The 
work  of  the  editor  clearly  betrays  itself  in  such  phrases 
as  ri~zi  r*7  (Josh.  8 u).  rtsrirjj  rrvtrt  (Josh.  3i;). 

where  the  editor  has  forgotten  lo  make  the  omission  of 
the  article,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
pendent genitive. 

And  now  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase 
m;:t  Ti-i*r.  It  is  rendered  by  ©,ML  V  Kipvrbt  rrjt  Sia- 
Pfaft-  '*v  Vg.  <irr<r  faJem  and  ana  tntamtnti  (Nil. 
14«t.  and  by  EV  -  ark  of  the  covenant."  That  b'rith 
cannot,  however,  in  this  phrase  mean  'covenant'  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  is  clear  from  i  K.  8 it  ( =  a  Ch.  6 1 1  ). 
where  we  are  told  that  'the  bntk  of  Yahwe'  was  in 
the  ark."  The  phrase  is  parallel  to  that  in  Ex,  25 16  n, 
'  intotheark  thoustialt  put  the  testimony  (jnjw  p*  I.  which 
(see  below  >  is  a  technical  term  for  the  'two  tables'  of 
the  I>ecalogue.  Hence  Kau  US  rightly  rejects  the 
olp-cure  if  not  misleading  phr;ise  ■  ark  of  the  covenant.' 
and  substitute  'ark  with  the  law  (of  Yahwe),'  which  is 
at  any  rate,  by  common  admission,  the  best  approxi- 
mate rendering  (cp  Cot  EN  AN  t .  jj  I ). 

The  latest  phase  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
names  of  the  ark  is  marked  by  die  title  which  occurs 
•   a  w   #  eleven  times  in  the  I'mstly  t  ode  and  also 
in  Josh.  4ift  (intr<«lu<-ed  into  JE  by  the 


editor  ?j.  meaning  '  ark  of  the  publicly 
delivered  ordinance'  (f3"*L  i?  m^arror  Trjr  ttaf^rai  roO 
fxapr iptov.  Vg  tirt-a  testimniii.  EV,  ark  of  the  testimony). 
I  he  meaning  given  alxjve  is  confirmed  by  Ex.  31  it  (  E  ?) 
3 'J  1 5  ( E I  3 1  *>  t  P).  where  we  hear  of  '  the  two  tables  of 
the  few,'  Probably  this  new  title  appeared  to  the 
prteStry  writer  clearer  and  more  definite  than  that 
introduced  by  1  •cutcronoiny.  It  did  not.  however, 
displace  the  older  phrases,  which  reappear  not  only  in 
Chronicles  but  also  in  the  tireek  Apocrypha,  and  («. 
rfft  &iaOr)ki)t)  in  the  NT  (sec  U-low.  $  15). 

On  looking  lock,  we  sec  that  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  ark  fall  into  three  classes.  We  have,  first,  the  names 
"ark  of  Yahwe.'  '  ark  of  Clod.'  'ark  of  our  tiod,'  which 
indicate  that  the  ark  contained  an  object  which  in  some 
way  syniltoltsed  and  represented  Israel  s  God  ;  and  next, 
the  names,  "ark  of  the  law,'  'ark  of  the  ordinance." 
»huh  suggest  that  the  object  contained  in  the  ark  was 
inscribed  with  laws;  and  lastly,  attached  to  the  older 
names,  titles  such  as  those  in  Josh.  Si  ■■ )  13  a  S.  t*i  j,  which 
indicate  a  desire  to  correct  the  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion which  might  seem  to  convert  the  ark  into  an  idol. 
A  critical  study  of  the  texts  is  the  necessary  commentary 
on  these  deductions  from  names.  The  following 
sections  aim  at  twinging  together  the  chief  notices  of 
the  ark.  indicating  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  then,  at  fitting  points,  giving  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  results  which  follow  from  a  critical 
treatment  of  these  notices. 

VVe  turn  first  of  all  to  the  documents  called  J  and  E 
(as  far  as  we  can  separate  the  one  from  the  other  I  in  the 
Hcxitcuch.     It  is  more  than  probable  1  that  tioth  J  and 

'  See  the  analysis  of  F.x.  32 /.  in  Kxouts,  ii.  |  3,  and  cp 
Dacun,  A.iW>u,  143,  146;  We.  CH  95 ;  Di.  Jijt.  »,  Ln:  34s. 
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E,  in  their  original  form,  related  how  Yahwe  or  Elohim, 

at  Sinai  or  at  Horeb,  directed  an  ark  to  l>e  made  as  a 

.  —  ....      ,  substitute  for  li  s  personal  presence  as 

4.  Traditional  ,    ,      ,  ,  \      ....  r 

ori  In  of  'cader  of  his  people.  1  liesc  passages 
ark"  JE  were  omitted  by  the  editor,  who  pre- 
ferred the  much  more  suitable  account 
(so  he  must  have  deemed  it)  given  in  I'  (see  Ix-low,  §  13), 
but  lias  preserved  the  tradition  of  I  and  E  that,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
the  ark  led  the  van  of  the  host.  In  referring  to  this  J 
quota  two  poetic  formula-  (Nu.  IO35  36).  whuh  he  says 
were  »|x>ken  by  Mows  at  the  t<cginn.ng  and  the  end  of 
a  day's  march,  but  which  more  probably  arose  at  a  later 
time.1  Whether  J  and  E  agreed  with  iJeutcronomy  in 
stating  that  tlve  1  two  tables  of  stone '  were  placed  in  the 
ark  :s  a  matter  which  can  tie  only  conjeciurally  decided. 
There  is.  however,  a  very  strong  probability  that  they  did 
not.  E's  story,  at  any  rale,  is  much  more  forcible  if 
wc  sup]x>se  no  renewal  of  the  shattered  tables  |  Ex.  3V!  19). 
and  we  cannot  believe  J  to  have  differed  on  this  im- 
portant point  from  E.  Historical  considerations  (sec 
below,  S  to)  confirm  this  conclusion.  In  particular,  the 
ark  was  not.  in  the  succeeding  narratives  of  J  arid  E,  a 
Symbol  of  the  revealed  law,  but  the  locus  of  divine 
powers.  Twice,  wc  arc  told,  the  Israelites  omitted  to 
lake  the  ark  with  them  and  were  defeated  (Nu.  H44 
Josh,  7  4 1,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  Joshua  prostrated 
himself  before  the  ark,'-' and  remonstrated  with  Yahwe, 
the  <;>>d  of  Israel,  The  f  rowning  proof  of  the  potency 
of  thy  ark  was  given  when  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan  (according  to  one  of  the  traditions,  at  harvest 
time),  and  captured  Jericho  (Josh.  3 /.  61.  I  he  l*euter- 
onorme  editor  has  made  the  former  part  of  the  narrative 
difficult  to  restore  to  its  original  form  (which  was  a  com- 
bination of  J  and  El;  but  it  is  prolsiblc  that  I  and  E 
already  described  the  priests  (not,  '  the  priests,  the 
Invites  ')  as  liearers  of  the  ark.  In  the  latter  part  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  recover  a  simpler,  more  natural, 
and  presumably  earlier  account,  in  which  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  the  ark.  and  nothing  is  said  of  the 
falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  (on  the  narrative 
see  JOSHUA,  it.  §  7).*  Thus  far.  then,  the  most  genuine 
tradition  is  clear  and  intelligible. 

[•  The  invention  of  portable  sanctuaries,  and  especially 
of  portable  idols,  may  possibly  go  hack  to  the  nomadic 
Semites  and  to  a  time  when  the  gods  were  still  tribal 
rather  than  local  J  but  the  probabilities  are  all  against 
such  a  view.  There  is  less  trace  of  such  an  institution 
in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Semitic  world, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  principle  so  strongly  marked 
that  a  tritje  that  changes  its  seats  changes  its  gods. 
Even  the  ark  of  Yahwe  is  not  carried  t«ck  by  Hebrew 
tradition  to  patriarchal  times  ;  the  patriarchs  do  worship 
only  where  they  have  a  fixed  altar.  It  is,  therefor 
likely  that  portable  symlx.ls  of  the  godhead  first  i 
nmong  the  settled  Semites  and  in  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  army  in  war.  In  this  connection  the  idea 
of  a  portable  god  involves  no  great  breach  with  the  c«m- 
ccplion  that  each  deity  lias  a  local  home,  for  when  the 
campaign  is  over  the  god  returns  to  his  temple.  When 
the  notion  of  portable  gods  was  once  established,  however, 
its  application  could  easily  lie  extended  and  would  serve 
to  smooth  away  the  difficulty  of  establishing  new  perma- 
nent sanctuaries  in  conquered  regions  or  colonies  over 
the  sea.  A  Ureek  colony  always  carried  its  g.  ds  with 
it.  and  it  is  proliahle  that  this  was  often  done  by  the 
Pho-nician  colonists  also.  Even  in  Israel  we  tind  that 
the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  at  Dan  was  constitute  by 
setting  up  the  image  from  Mieah's  sanctuary  i  Judg.  18 
30),  just  as  David  gave  a  religious  character  to  his  new 
capital  by  transferring  the  ark  lo  it.'}* 

Hut  by  what  critical  pro.  ess  can  we  bran:  simplicity 
«  DnHweh,  however,  defends  the  Mouic  audiuisliip,  /KW 
3  nc-tn  I'Ej). 

*  Ss>  MT  .uid  «»'  ;  4»n»F  omit  'the  ark  (of).' 

*  We.  CH  1 -, ;  Ki.  /Int.  1  tit /. 

*  From  WHS,  Runutt  Lt<turtt,  *nd  *ciie*,  I.ect.  1.  (MS). 
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into  the  episode  of  thi!  capture  and  restoration  of  the 
_  ,  sacrt.il  ark  by  the  Philistine*  ( i  S.  |i-7t|? 
P-Ur*  Sonic  facts  are  admitted.  That  at  the 
cud  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  ark 
rested  at  the  Kphrnimitisli  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  is  a  trustworthy  statement,  guaranteed  by  I  S. 
4  i /.  (chap.  .'I  we  must  regretfully  piss  over,  as  coming 
from  a  different  hand  and  liter  writer  ;  see  S.\Ml  II. , 
iL  l.  It  must,  also,  be  a  fact  that  the  Philistines 
Nacl  defeated  the  Israelites  near  F.!«cn-e.'er  lKk.u.1., 
I  ill.  Tradition  doubtless  added  that  the  leaders  of 
Israel  attributed  their  misfortune  to  the  absence  of  the 
ark  from  the  host,  and  thai  they  therefore  fetched  the 
sacred  chest  from  Shiloh.  The  immediate  consequences 
are  graphically  described.  On  the  arrival  of  tin:  ark 
the  Israelites  were  in  a  state  of  wild  delight  ;  and  the 
Philistines  who  heard  the  shoutings  were  proportionately 
.il. u tned.  for  '  who  (said  they)  can  deliver  us  from  these 
great  gods?'  (flilkim).  Nevertheless,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  the  Philistines  renewed  the  fight  with  complete 
success,  anil  were  even  able  to  carry  off  the  ark  in 
triumph  Then  liegins  a  series  of  wonderful  incidents 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  a  kernel  of  early 
tradition.  Stade  thinks  [GVl  \m/.\  that  in  chaps, 
ft  and  tl  he  can  find  the  remnants  of  two  distinct  accounts  ; 
but  the  recognition  of  this  would  only  dimmish  the 
nUBtbef  of  difficult  features  in  the  narratix'e.  It  would 
obviously  not  provide  an  intelligible  statement  of  facts. 
Of  the  difficult  details  referred  to  there  is  only  one  which 
it  is  necessary  to  criticise  here.  It  is  a  statement  which 
the  study  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  seems  to  make 
historically  impossible.  The  Philistines,  we  are  told, 
under  the  pressure  of  pestilence,  returned  the  'gods' 
which  I  hey  had  captured  from  Israel,  Ancient  nations 
did  not  act  thus  in  such  circumstances.  For  example, 
WE  know  that  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  |see 
N  xs  \.\)  was  taken  from  Krcch  by  an  Klamite  king, 
ami  detained  in  Flam  for  1035  years  I  )id  any  calamity 
ever  suggest  '  •  the  Klamiles  the  idea  that  \  111a  was 
chastising  them  for  the  insult  to  her  image?  N'o. 
Asurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  had  to  devote  all  Ins 
energies  to  the  task  of  crushing  the  Klamiles  before  he 
could  restore  the  image  to  its  ancient  home  icp  .Uin- 
H AN l-i'.xt..  g  81  Similar  stories  of  rceonqticr«-d  idols 
are  told  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Asurb  lnip.il  s 
grandfather  Sennacherib  icp  Assvki.x.  tj  201  and  the  old 
Ribylonian  king  Agu-kak-rime. ' 

The.  fragmentary  document  which  we  have  thus  far 
studied  closes  with  the  statement  that  the  ark  was  placed 
111  the  house  of  Ahinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  that 
Abinadab's  son  was  consecrated  to  keep  11.  It  is  to  an 
entirely  different  land  probably  earlier)  source  J  that 
xve  owe  the  narrative  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to  /ion. 
We  learn  here  that  at  the  time  when  David  bethought 
himself  of  the  ark.  it  rested  at  a  place  called  llaal  in 
ludah  (a  S.  6a  ;  see  Driver  aj  /or. ).  During  the  whole 
of  Saul's  reign  and  during  David's  sexvn -years'  reign  in 
Hebron,  it  had  lam  forgotten  in  a  provincial  town. 
Neither  Saul  nor  David  had  thought  of  inking  it  into 
IkikIc  ;  nor,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  had  it  ben 
\isitetl  by  the  |>ei)ple.  What,  then,  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  repeated  attestations  which  the  divine  judgments 
had  given  to  its  supernatural  power  ?  I>et  us  see  w  hether 
the  narrative  in  a  S.  6  (which  appears  to  be  older  than 
that  in  1  S.  4t-7i).  when  critically  treated,  suggests  any 
way  out  of  our  manifold  difficulties.  It  is  permissible, 
and  indeed  necessary,  to  disregard  so  much  of  chap.  6 
as  relates  to  the  death  of  L'zzah  (a  piss.ige  which  in  its 
difficulty  resembles  parts  of  the  story  in  1  S.  ft  /.,  and 
the  growth  of  which  can  be  accounted  fori,  and  to  lis 
our  attention  on  the  simpler  narrative  in  11-.  10-15.  the 
kernel  of  which  is  that,  early  in  David  s  reign,  the  ark 

1  Tiele,  BAG  u5 /  305/  39?^.,  referred  to  by  Rosters,  Th  T 
27  3*4  l'.,|. 

*  The  reference  in  a  S.  tl  3  t..  the  house  -.f  Ahmadab  seems  lo 
be  an  editorial  iiiscitioti  (see  Hosiers,      < ;/.  jOii). 
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xxas  in  the  house  of  one  Ohed-edom  of  Oath,  and  that 
David  fetched  it  theme  with  much  jubilation  to  /ion. 
How  came  the  ark  to  be  there?  That  David  of  his  own 
accord  entrusted  such  a  sacred  object  to  a  Philistine  is 
highly  improbable  ;  but  how  if  Obed-edom  was  not  a 
Philistine  sojourning  in  Judah,  but  a  foe  residing  in  his 
native  town  of  Gath?  How  if  the  ark  had  never  left 
Philistine  territory,  though  it  had  licen  shifted  from 
Dagon  s  temple  to  a  private  house?  How  if  David 
acted  as  Assyrian  kings  acted  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  reconquered  the  precious  object  which  was  to  him 
in  some  sense  the  dwelling  of  his  (iod?  This  is 
the  hvpothesis  of  Kosters.  xvho  held  not  only,  with 
Kittel  and  Huddc,  that  a  S.  21  15-21  Ls  properly  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  in  a  S.  ft  17-25.  but  also  that 
the  sequel  of  tlie  story  of  the  battle  in  Gath  (aS.  21  >■! 
was  once  the  notice  that  David  fetched  the  ark  from 
tile  house  of  Olied-edoin  in  Gath  and  deposited  it  for  a 
time  at  Baal.'  After  this,  according  to  Kosters.  came 
originally  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (an  event 
which  this  critic  places  after  the  hostilities  referred  to  in 
a  S.  ft  17  ff. ).  and  of  the  twinging  up  of  the  ark  to  /ion. 
The  editor  to  whom  the  present  form  of  1S.61-11  is 
due  appears  to  have  had  a  religious  rather  than  a  his- 
torical motive.  The  facts  as  stated  m  the  original 
narratixe  might  suggest  to  some  readers  that  Vahwe 
needed  the  interference  of  David  to  delix'er  him  from 
captixity  :  in  other  words,  that  David  was  stronger  than 
his  God.  The  editor  shrank  from  inventing  an  entirely 
new  narrative,  but,  to  counteract  that  idea,  put  the 
central  facts  in  the  traditional  story  in  an  entirely  new 
setting. 

This  hypothesis,  the  present  writer  has  long  felt, 
is  absolutely  required  to  clear  up  an  imjiortaril  historical 
episode  '■*  Without  it  the  central  facts  of  tradition,  in- 
cluding David  s  almost  ecstatic  joy  (2  S.  614),  are  hope- 
lessly ol>scure.  A  glance  at  2  S.  Ct  f.  will  conxincc  the 
reader  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  view  pro- 
posed. That  if.  j  mi  cannot  have  been  the  original 
sequel  of  i'.  1  must  Ik  clear.  Unless  r.  1  is  simply  mis- 
placed, it  must  have  been  followed  by  a  record  of  some 
martial  exploit  of  David,  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
probable  (see  David,  §  71  that  the  exploit  consisted  in 
a  great  victory  near  Gath  Icp  2  S.  i\wf.\,  which  so 
weakened  the  Philistines  that  they  offered  to  restore  the 
urk  'Hi  condition  of  David's  m  iking  with  them  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  that  David  himself  fetched  the  ark  from 
Obed-edom  s  house.  It  will  lie  remembered  thai  when 
David  defeated  the  Philistines  at  Rtal-pcrariin  he  had 
'taken  away  the  images'  (2S.  ft  at)  which,  by  their 
presence,  should  have  ensured  a  Philistine  victory.  It 
seems  probable  that  when  the  Philistines  restored  the 
ark  David  gave  beck  the  captured  '  images.'  Clever- 
ness was  a  characteristic  of  this  king.  It  was  all-im- 
portant to  him  not  to  wage  an  intcriuvine  warfare  w  ith 
the  Philistines,  and  he  therefore  '  contented  himself  with 
a  peace  honourable  for  b'th  parties'  ( Kamphausen). 
Tlie  original  story  may  hjive  referred  to  this  restoration 
of  the  images  captured  at  Ikia!  petarim.  and  this  com- 
pound name  may  have  suggested  the  mention  of  '  Ilia  I  ' 
and  ■  Perez-u«ah '  in  a  S.  6  as  it  now  stands.  In  a 
certain  sense,  indeed,  tlie  ark  mrjr  recovered  from  liaal- 
perarim. 

Our  next  notice  of  the  ark  is  in  2  S  7.  a  passage  full 
of  varied  interest,  though  in  its  present  form  not  older 
than  the  sixth  century.     It  tells  us  land  no  doubt  the 

1  Thr  reason  why  I  lavid  deposited  the  ark  at  Red  was.  At  rord- 
inn  to  Kosters  that  lie  had  n  it  yet  conquered  Jehusof  Jerusalem. 
Those  who  hold  another  view  as  to  die  time  of  the  conquest  of 
|ebu*  will  give  a  different  reason.  I  lavid  had  indeed  conquered 
Jehus,  hut  hail  not  yet  adapted  it  by  fresh  buildings  lo  serve  the 
ptift>»se  of  a  capital.    Sec  Davio,  i  10, 

2  Since  the  above  was  written,  Winckler  has  made  anuther 
attempt  lo  produce  an  intelligible  view  of  the  history  of  the  ark 
(o'/fuTf.).  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  any  solid  | 
for  bis  very  revolutionary  hypothesis;  bill,  at  any  rate, 


escaped  the  earlier 
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statement  is  historical)  that  David  wished  to  build  a 
cedar-house  for  the  ark.  but  was  forbidden  by  an  oracle, 
p  .  We  ran  understand,  therefore,  that  for 

abode       a  time  tas  3*S' 11 "  MWS,S)  thc  nrk 
was  still  carried  with  the  army  as  an 

insurance  against  defeat.'  The  capture  of  it  by  the 
Philistines,  however,  had  already  given  a  blow  to  the 
primitive,  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark,  and  an 
occasion  arose  when  David,  it  would  sewn,  was  inwardly 
moved  to  express  a  far  higher  view.  It  was  probably  a 
turning- point  in  Israel's,  as  well  as  in  David's,  religious 
development.  The  circumstances  uere  these.  David  was 
rii-eing  from  Jerusalem  tiefore  Absalom.  Zadok  wished 
to  carry  the  'ark  of  («*!'  with  David  and  his  body- 
guard. Tin;  king,  however,  protested,  and  commanded 
Zfldok  to  carry  it  Iwck.  '  that  it  may  be  seated  in  its 
place '  [*S.  16*5,  f'i-  He  was  conscious  (if  f.s6 
may  lie  followed)  that  Yahwe  might  have  i-.ni.se  to  be 
displeased  with  him.  and  would  rather  sutler  his  punish- 
:  meekly  than  seem,  by  having  the  ark  with  him,  to 
the  interposition  of  Yahwe  as  a  natural  right. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  the  symbol  of  Yahwe  s  presence 
should  no  more  ■  leave  its  place ' :  Yahwe  would  direct 
Israel's  afl.urs,  linth  in  peace  and  in  war,  from  Zion. 
Karly  in  Solomon's  reign  the  greatest  of  all  Israel's 
sanctuaries  was  erected.  Much  as  thc  original  passage 
of  Solomon's  biography  has  been  edited  I  see  Kau.  //S 
and  cp  ©i,  it  is  lieyond  question  diat  this  king  trans- 
ported the  ark  from  u»  temporary  abode  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  temple.  There — so  both  he  and  David  hoped  — 
it  was  to  serve  as  a  national  centre,  and  complete  the 
unification  of  Israel,  The  hope  was.  however,  dis- 
appointed ;  nor  do  even  thc  writers  of  Judah  spend  a 
word  on  the  ark.  or  give  a  hint  as  to  the  feelings  of  thc 
people  towards  it. 

Our  next  news  of  thc  ark  is  indirect,  anil  comes  from 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  passage  of  the  Rook  of  Jeremiah 

T.  DlwvDMr-  '3'6*'   Thc  PaMS,8e  runs  lhu*  :  ' ,n 
those  ilays  no  more  shall  one  say,  "  The 

ark  of  the  frilk  of  Yahwe,"  neither 
shall  it  come  into  one's  mind,  neither  shall  one  think 
upon  it.  nor  miss  it.  neither  shall  it  lie  made  again.' 
The  full  import  of  the  words  may  l>e  doubtful  ;  but  at 
least  one  thing  is  clear — the  ark.  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  weal  or  woe  of  Israel  (tad  once  seemed  to 
depend,  had  passed  away.  This  is  too  patent  from 
later  writings  to  l>e  denied.  K/ra  1  and  t  Mace.  -1  do 
not  mention  the  ark  among  thc  sacred  vessels.  Josephus 
(Zf/v.  5s)  declares  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  contained 
nothing  at  all.  Lastly.  Tacitus,  relating  the  entrance 
of  Poinpey  into  the  temple,  uses  the  emphatic  words. 
"  Inde  vulgatum  nullas  uitus  ileum  effigies  ;  vacuam 
sedem  et  in. una  arcana'  (///>/.  5o).  How  the  ark 
disappeared  will  lie  considered  presently  (sec  next  §). 
Suffice  it  to  add  here  that  the  \}f>her  ICr,ih  or  ■  li<»ok  of 
the  I-iw'  succceiled  to  the  undivided  reverence  of  true 
Israelites,  and  is  still,  with  its  embroidered  mantle  and 
ornaments,  the  most  sacred  object  in  every  synagogue. 

When,  then,  and  how  did  this  holy  thing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  |er.  'i  16.  w  as  by  many  so  painfully  mimed,  pass 

8  Its  fate  °u*  °^  '  ^  ',rlv''  accounted  for  one 
strange  gap  in  our  historical  notices  respect- 
ing the  ark  :  how  skill  we  explain  the  still  longer  and 
stranger  lacuna  which  extends  from  (say)  060  to  586 
B  «  .  ?  Why  is  it  that  neither  the  historians  nor  the 
prophets  of  this  period  (so  far  as  we  possess  their  works) 
refer  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ark  or  to  the  popular  rever- 
ence for  it  m  their  own  time?  Three  answer*  seem 
possible,  ill  Soon  after  960  the  ark  mav  have  liecn 
captured  by  an  enemy  -a  calamity  w  hich  was  deliberately 
suppressed  by  thc  historians,  just  as  they  suppressed  the 

•  We  must  not  refer  litre  10  1  K.  Is*,  which  <.utcs,  according 
to  M  l.  1I1.1I  Abtithar  iwl  10  ' bcal  ihe  ark  before  David'— 
i.e.,  in  his  campaigns.  The  ryht  reading  is,  nut  rix,  '  ark.'  but 
Tjeje.  'epho.1 " ;  cj.  1  S.  23r>?.    Cp  the  sunt  mistake  in  1  S.HiB, 
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destruction  of  the  temple  of  Shiloh.  Gicsebrccht  and 
<  ouard  have  pointed  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak 
iSesonk  I.  I.  king  of  Kgypt.  about  028,  as  the  occasion 
of  this  iscc  t  K.  H36).  The  objection  is  that  Shishaks 
Campaign,  as  the  bas-reliefs  at  Karnak  appear  to  prove.1 
was  against  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  an/1  that.  Egypt 
being  too  weak  at  that  time  to  think  of  permanent  con- 
quests, the  expedition  must  have  lieen  simply  due  to 
vainglory  and  to  greed.  If  Shishak  took  away  front 
Palestine  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  idol,  it  must  have 
Wi  n  the  •  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam,  and  not  thc  out- 
wardly unattractive  wooden  chest  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  of  Rehoboam,  Besides.  Rehoboam  and  his  priests 
would  nexcr  have  allowed  the  capture  of  thc  ark  to 
become  known  :  they  would  certainly,  in  the  interests  of 
the  temple,  have  substituted  a  new  chest,  for  which 
pious  Action  the  supposed  discoveries  of  Babylonian  kings 
mentioned  by  Tide  ili.W,  461)  may  perhaps  furnish  a 
parallel,  (a) The  ark  may  have  lieen  carried  away  with 
the  temple  treasures  in  785.  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel 
(a  K.  14 14},  who  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  reclaim 
the  long-lost  treasure  of  the  Kphraimitish  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  thc  ark  had  long 
ceased  to  lie  the  special  possession  of  a  tribe,  and  that 
events  had  jwoved  that  Joash  could  well  dispense  with 
the  ark,  while  to  have  carried  it  away  would  have  lieen 
an  offence  against  the  great  hero  of  united  I  srael  1  kmd. 
(3)  The  ark  (which  was  prolwbly  renewed  by  the  priests, 
when  decayed  from  age)  may  have  retained  its  place  till 
the  great  catastrophe  in  586,  and  previously  to  this  may- 
have  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prestige  owing  to  tin- 
growing  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  identifying  such  Ml 
object  as  the  ark  with  the  great  God  Yahwe.  anil 
perhaps  also  to  discourses  of  the  prophets  against  a 
su|*-rstitious  reverence  for  thc  ark  which  have  lieen  lost, 
or  even  suppressed  by  editors.  This  view — w  hie  It  is  in 
the  main  that  adopted  in  4  Msd.  10.'.-.  and  implied  by 
the  legend  in  a  Mace,  •><,  (cp  below  ,  <j  151.  that  Jeremiah4 
hid  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  and  the  altar  of  incense 
in  a  cave  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  one.  The 
only  obvious  objection  to  it  can  easily  lie  met.  The 
assertion  111  iJeut.  10« /.  that  the  ark  was  simply  the 
repository  of  two  inscrilied  tables  of  stone  need  not 
imply  that  D.  like  p.  is  an  archa-ologist.  and  that  the 
object  which  is  thus  wrongly  descrilicd  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  like  the  other  fetishes 
to  which  this  writer  is  so  vehemently  op|M>scd.  the  sacred 
stones  which  (as  wc  shall  sec)  were  the  objects  venerated 
of  old  in  the  ark  still  held  their  place,  concealed  from 
view  but  secure.  The  Detteronouiist,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  could  not  help  assuming  thc  sanctity  of 
the  ark  and  its  contents.  In  the  interests  of  piety, 
however,  he  transformed  (as  far  as  words  could  do  it  1  llie 
nattire  of  the  objects  in  the  ark.  That  venerable  coffer 
was  not,  he  meant  to  say,  in  any  sense  the  dwelling  of  the 
deity,  whom  no  temple  could  hold  (1  K.  877)  :  it  simply 
cotilaiu<?d  a  p<-rfevt  written  embodiment  of  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  Israel  s  righteous  God. 

This  leads  US  to  consider  thc  origin  and  affinities  of 
the  ark.     Pof  the  ark  of  the  lVutcrononiist  land  of  P), 
_  _     ,  with  its  two  inscnlied  tables,  no  parallel  has 

9.  Real 


nature. 


lieen  found. 


little  temple  at  li.it.iwat, 
which  w. is  not  plated  in 


dal 


l'rof.  Savce  indeed  refers  to 
Mr.  Rassam's  discovery  of  a  cotter  with  tuo 
inscrilied  alabaster  tablets  in 
near  Mosul  ;s  but  the  (  offer 
the  sam  luar)  1  also  was  of 
tenls  corresponds  to  the  chest 
w  hich  w  ere  among  the  regular 
(anil  proljably  of  Syrian  >  temp 
be  carried,  lor  the  ark  known  to  the  C 
traditions,    howexer,    there    are  many 


ter.  and  with  its  con- 
containing  sacred  liooks 
ppurteiialues  of  I'.gyptiali 
i"-,  but  were  not  meant  to 
licst  I  lei  rew 
monumental 


'  Si.  17/ 7  I  im/:  WMM.  tr.  w.  A»r.  166-169. 

'  ■     '    ~idi  '  '  ■  "  ' 

below.  I  ijju 


»  In  the  Tnlmud  (//onr/tfM,  u«>it  is  losbli  who  hides  the 
ark  ami  other  sacred  objects,  imdudiiijc  lh'  pot  of  1 


»  Sayce.  Hihhtrl  I.ttturt,,  65  ;  cp  Pinches,  TSBA  T  8,. 
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parallels.  In  Egypt,  for  instance  (from 
too  hastily  derives  the  Israelite  arkl.  no  festal  pro- 
cession could  lie  sculptured  or  painted  without  them. 1 
The  arks,  with  their  images,  were  placed  on  boats, 
which  were  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  heads  of 
the  divinities  within  ;  the  king  himself.  being  divine, 
also  had  his  ark-boat.  Such  an  ark-boat,  too,  is 
referred  to  in  the  strange  story  of  the  daughter  of  tric- 
king of  liahtan,'J  where  an  image  of  the  god  Honsu  is 
said  to  have  been  transported  to  Syria,  to  deliver  a 
princess  from  the  spirit  that  oppressed  her.  These 
shrine-boats  must  originally  have  had  their  parallels  in 
Ribylonia  :  the  constant  expression  for  the  sacred  arks 
in  the  cuneiform  texts  is/-/////  * — i.e..  •ships."  Within  the 
best  -known  hisioncaJ  periods,  how  ever,  it  was  in  simple 
arks  or  coffers  that  the  images  of  the  g<>ds  were  borne 
in  procession  at  the  Hahy  Ionian  (and  Assyrian)  festivals. 

Thus  it  appears  dial  two  things  were  essential  in  a 
sacred  ark— that  it  should  be  of  a  sue  and  a  material 
which  would  permit  it  to  tie  carried,  and  that  it  should 
contain  a  representation  or  mystic  symbol  of  a  deity. 
The  ark  known  to  David  and  Solomon  doubtless  com- 
plied with  these  conditions.  It  was  a  simple  wooden 
box.  such  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  had  used  in 
their  nomadic  slate  for  their  tew  valuables,'  w  ithout  either 
the  coaling  of  gold  or  the  cherubim  with  which  the 
reverence  of  a  later  writer  provided  it.  As  to  its 
in  C  ttt  t  contents,  the  inscribed  •  tables  of  stone,' 
Which  we  should  never  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  were  but  a  sutistitutc  of 
the  itn  tgination  for  some  mystic  symtiol  or  representation 
of  Yahwe.  Of  what  did  that  Symbol  consist  ?  We  are, 
of  course,  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  minimise  the 
fiction  or  error  of  the  Deuteronomist  ;  but  we  must  not 
deviate  from  the  paths  of  historical  analogy.  These 
duties  are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  the  ark 
contained  two  sacred  stones  (or  onci.s    This  view,  no 


doubt,  implies  a  survival  of  fell 


hut  there 


'  idol.  It  was  not  merely  one  of  a  class  of  objects,  each 
of  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  magical  virtue  of 
the  deity  whom  it  represented  :  1  it  was  the  only  object 
with  which  Yahwe  was  so  closely  connected  that  the  ark 
(for  reverence  forbade  mention  of  the  stones)  and  Yahwe 
were  practically  synonymous  terms.  It  was.  therefore,  too 
sacred  to  l«  moved  for  a  slight  reason.  Worshippers 
would  rather  make  a  procession  round  or  before  the  ark 
(cp  2  S.  0 14)  than  bear  it  in  procession  tliemv-lvcs.  The 
reverence  implied  in  the  story  in  2 S.  06/  may  represent 
t:i'-f.--li:ig.>f.t!>  1  :<■  I  iter  than  David  s  ;  but  •.irsums-tam  es 
had  long  been  leading  up  to  that  extreme  exaggeration. 
The  higher  the  conception  of  Yahwe  became,  the  greater 
was  the  awfuloess  which  encompassed  the  ark,'J  until  (it 
appears  probnble)  by  a  natural  reaction  the  nobler 
Israelites  rejected  the  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark 
and  its  contents  altogether.  Thus  we  get  one  ureal 
distinction  between  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  and  other 
sacred  arks:  it  was  not  subservient  to  idolatry.  The 
onlv  occasions  on  which  it  left  its  resting-place  were 
times  of  war.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  carried  w  ith  the  host 
into  the  fray,  just  as  the  Philistine  imago  were  carried 
into  battle  by  the  Philistines  (a  S.  5ji)— not  to  speak  of 
Arabian  and  t 'arthaginian  parallels.'  It  was  not  specially 
a  'warlike  palladium,'  however,  except  for  the  periods 
when  war  rather  than  peace  was  the  normal  state 
of  the  people;4  and  we  have  found  even  David,  at  a 
great  crisis  in  his  life,  deciding  to  put  his  trust  in  his 
God  with  nit  the  presence  of  the  ark. 

The  noti'-t-s  of  later  writers  are  valuable  mainly  for 
the  religious  history  of  the  period  of  their  authors.     Tin  y 
show  us  how,  near  the  close  of  the  pre-exilic 


traces  enough  of  fetishism  (on  which  see  Irxil.ATKY,  $  4) 
elsewhere  in  Hebrew  anlii|iuty  to  justify  iL  The  stones 
(or  stone)  must  have  ln-en  ancient  in  the  extreme.  They 
(or  it  1  originally  had  no  association  with  Yahwe;  they 
represented  the  stage  when  mysterious  personality  and 
pOWCf  were  attached  to  lifeless  matter.  Heing  portable, 
however,  they  were  different  from  the  sacred  stones 
of  Itethel,  IVth  -  shemesh,  Shechcm,  and  En-rogel. 
and  are  most  naturally  viewed  as  specimens  of  those 
b,etyls.  animated,  stones,  which,  according  to  Sancho- 
niathon,  were  formed  by  the  heaven-god,  and  were 
presumably  meteorites.  They  may  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Kphraim;  and 
when  the  several  tribes  united  in  worshipping  Yahwe. 
the  God  of  Moses,  the  Kphraimitish  ark  with  its  contents 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  chief  sacred  symbol  of 
Yahwe.  Thccarlicst  narrators!  see  above,  §  3,  end)  viewed 
the  ark  (which  was  virtually  one  with  what  it  contained) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  immediate  presence  of  Yahwe.  the 
sin  of  the  'Golden  Calf  at  Sinai  having  proved  the 
Israelites  to  be  unri|>e  for  such  an  immense  privilege. 
The  primitive  Israelites,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  story  referred  to,  must  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a 
substitute,  but  as  the  reality  itself. 

The  porlableness  of  the  Israelitish  ark  did  not.  it  is 
to  its  being  carried  about  in  processions.  The 
reason  is  that,  to  the  Israelite,  the  object 
within  the  ark  was  much  more  than  an 

t  fsce  the  procession  of  the  ark-,  of  Amen  Re*,  Mill,  and  Housu 
(the  Thelon  triad)  in  the  seeond  court  of  the  temple  of  Ramfelse* 
III.  at  Meillnct  U.-.I.0  (Wilkinson,  Ah,-.  Egyptian*,  8  aSo), 
and  Plate  V.  in  Naville's  Frit  mat  Hall  0/ Ourkwn,  I  (cp  p.  1(5). 

'-'  M.i.pero,  A'/'!1,  340-45. 

»  I  lei.  Asi.  IIU'll  «.v.  tlipfiu.    On  the  processional  arks  in 
KVivlonia,  sec  Tielc,  ZA  i  179 jf.;  C.  J.  Ball,  FSifA  U4. 
4  t'p  DouRhtv,  Ar.  Drs.  1  327. 

*  Cp  Valke.  bit  Rrl.  dtt  A  T  511  ;  St.  Cl'l  4*7 /  ;  Benringer, 
Hrfir.  An  A.  370.  Thcte  were  and  Mill  are  two  *»cred  siuna, 
•  black  and  a  white,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Kj  ha  at  Mecca 
(WKS,  Km.  ao7/). 
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land  afterwards  in  the  post-exilic) age.  pious 
men  imagined  to  themselves  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  ark.  It  is.  therefore,  unsafe  to 
infer  w  ith  licrthcau,  from  a  Ch  .Ifij.  that  the  ark  was  re- 
moved from  the  sanctuary  by  Manassch  ;  unsafe,  also, 
to  infer,  with  the  old  Cambridge  scholar  Spencer,  from 
V  s  ill's,  ription  of  the  ark.  that  it  was  designedly  made 
like  the  arks  of  Kgypt,  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  miss  no  splendour  or  elegance  which  had  charmed 
their  e\  at  Zoan,  That  Mana  .  eh  with  his  svneret- 
istic  lil».-rality,  would  have  removed  the  ark  is  altogether 
improbable.  Spencer's  theory,  on  the  oiImt  hand, 
may  contain  an  clement  of  truth,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  pi  uisible  than  the  view  developed  out  of  P  s  account 
by  kiehm.*  It  is  probable  that  the  priestly  legislator 
(Pj),  in  his  description  of  the  ark.  did.  unconsciously 
and  in  no  senile  manner,  take  suggestions  from  the 
sacred  chests  of  liahylonia  and  Kgypt.  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of.  The  simple  chest  of  which  J  and  K 
had  doubtless  spoken  was  unworthy  (he  thought  1  to 
be  in  any  sense  the  symlml  of  the  '  l.ord  of  the  whole 
earth. '  Not  such  an  ark  could  Moses  have  ordered 
to  lie  made,  for  Yahwe  was  all -wist'  and  must  have 
'  filled  '  the  artificers  of  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  '  with 
a  divine  spirit  in  wisdom  and  understanding'  (Kx. 
3a  51).  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the 

references  to  the  ark  in  writings  of  the  Dculeroiiomic 
school.  We  are  told  (Dt.  108)  that  Yahwe  'separated 
the  trilie  of  Devi  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  4 nth  of  Yahwe,' 
and  in  Dt.  HI  □  icp  35/! )  we  find  a  special  title  given  to 
'  the  priests  the  sons  of  Ijcvi,'  which  is  derived  from  this 
function  1  cp  Josh.  ;l  1 ).  Kor  other  1  >euteronornic  references 
to  the  ark.  sec  Dt.  31  15  f.  Josh.  833  1  K.  3 15  t)iu  89111. 

1  Cp  Maspero,  RF^  a  43,  n.  j. 

»  Cp  iS.tfjo,  "And  the  men  of  Beih  shemevh  said,  Who  is 
able  10  Maud  Iwfurc  Yahwe.  thit  holy  f.Wf" 

3  See  WRs,  R,l.  Srm.tt'  37. 

4  Kautr-ch  and  Kraetrschnvir  <>*e  '  Literature ')  hanlly 

to  hit  ihe  ma'k.  We  cannot  lay  any  sircx-  on  die  tides  in  1  .S. 
442  S.  i'i:,  on  grounds  staled  ahead v  (abo\ e,  f  1). 

»  Kl.lim  ihinki  (//i  l  'A'  21,  art.  '  HumfoiLarie  ')  ih.it  the  ark  was 
constructed  in  <mh  a  way  as  to  show  the  dianiettic.il  opposition 

'  <  of  nature 


between  the  religion  of  revelation  and  the  relisi  >n 
worship.  lh«  presence  of  Yahwe  (symbolised  by  the  cherubim  on 
the  ark)  being  conditional  on  I  srael's  performance,  of  iiscovenant- 
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We  now  return  to  the  much  more  important  notices 
i  the  lYiestly  t  ode  and  in  Chronicles.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  ark  is  given  in  Kx.  25  io-aa 
37i-9.  I*  was  made  of  acacia  wood. 
This  statement  is  jxissihly  bused  on  tradi- 
tion which  is  particular  as  to  the  material*  of  sacred 
objects.  The  shillah-tree  grows  not  only  in  Arabia, 
but  also  in  parts  of  Palestine  :  the  ark.  therefore,  could 
be  renewed  if  necessary.  It  was  oblong  two  cubits 
and  a  half  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  in 
hri^'it.  tiold  was  overlaid  on  it  within  and  without, 
and  on  the  lid,  which  had  a  projecting  golden  run  pi), 
was  a  plate  of  pure  gold  (nit*  :  see  MuitCY-SKAT), 
sustaining  two  gulden  cherubim  (see  Cheki'b.  i. ).  or 
winded  ligures.  whose  wings  extended  over  the  ark. 
Fmn  these  cherubim  Yahwe  promised  to  communicate 
with  Moses,  and  reveal  his  will  for  Israel.  According 
to  Ex.  30  20,  the  ark  was  to  Ije  anointed  along  with  the 
tabeniucle  and  tlv  rest  ..I  :ts  Urr.iture.  When  ni.ule. 
it  was  brought,  we  are  told,  to  Moses  (3U35).  and 
placed  l»v  him  in  the  tabernacle,  screened  by  the  veil 1 
[i.e..  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  sec  2633/  ).  In  Lev.  ltj. 
the  sanctity  of  the  ark  is  emphasited  by  the  command 
th.it  Aaron  {i.e..  the  High  Priest)  shall  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  only  once  a  year.  In  Nu.  3  31  the  charge  of 
the  ark  is  commuted  to  the  Kohatlules,  and  in  4  5  it  is 
coiiitii.unled  that  when  the  taliernacle  is  moved  Aaron 
and  his  sons  [i.e. .  die  priests)  shall  carefully  cover  up  the 
ark  with  the  veil,  before  the  Knhathitcs  lake  it  up,  in 
0(der  (hat  the  latter  may  neither  see  (r.  »|  nor  touch 
(v.  15)  the  holy  things.  In  7«y  (RV)  the  Voice  [i.e.,  of 
YahWe)  speaks  to  Moses  from  the  1  Mercy -Seat. '  The 
gloss  in  ludg.  2O37 /  —  a  gli>ss  added  under  the  influence 
of  P.,  -  states  that  the  ark  was  at  Bothd  in  the  days  of 
Phmchas.  and  the  editors,  who  follow  P,,  doubtless 
understood  that  the  ark  was  always  in  the  tabernacle 
till  Ihe  Untie  of  Aphek  (cp  Tahkkn  Ac  I.K). 

The  (  hronicler  adds  scarcely  any  fresh  incidents  to  the 
account  of  theark.aiid.MlitsthcearliernarrativesiiiS.inuiel 

It.  Chronicler.  at,<J  ,Ki"«s  'T'^T^T 

etc  regulations  of  the  Priestly  (  ode  were  ol>- 

served  throughout  the  history.  In  1  Ch. 
15 1/  he  makes  Havid  say.  1  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark 
of  God  but  the  Invites.'  and  they  carry  it  accordingly; 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  Philistine  Obed- 
ettorn  liecame  a  lx-vitc  {it:  18  11  j*)  ;  sec  however  OBEH- 
EIkiM.  a.  A  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ark 
is  shown  in  iCh.  2H3.  where  the  ark  or  the  •  Mercy- 
Mat'  is  called  1  the  footstool  of  God/  and  in  a  Cb.Su, 
w  here  Solomon  refuses  to  let  Pharaoh  s  daughter  dwell 
in  the  palace  of  David.  '  because  the  places  (?)  arc  holy, 
whereunto  the  ark  of  Yahwe  hath  come.'  In  3.r>3. 
Josiah  commands  the  Invites  to  put  the  holy  ark  in 
the  Temple " :    'it  shall  not  be  a  burden  on  your 


18.  NT. 


The  only  direct  reference!  to  the  ark  in  the  Psalms 
arc  in  Ps.  1328  (cp  2Q.II41),  where  it  is  styled 
nip  pa.  'ark  of  thy  strength  ;  and  in  Ps.  78oi. 
where  God  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  'strength' 
[i.e. .  the  ark)  into  captivity.  An  indirect  reference  has 
often  been  supposed  in  Pss,  24  47  and  68  ;  l>ut  this  in- 
volves the  untenable  assumption  of  their  pre-exilic  origin. 

The  ark  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  NT.  It  and 
its  contents  are  described  in  Heb.  9«  as  in  P.,,  except 
that  the  pot  of  manna  (see  above.  §  8.  note) 
said  to  have  been  in  1  instead  of  besii/e)  the 
ark.  In  Rev.  11  19,  after  the  seventh  angel  has  sounded, 
'  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  '  is  opened,  and  the  '  nrk 
of  God  s  covenant '  is  seen  within.  The  words  '  in 
heaven'  (i  tv  Tip  oo/xuv)  are  however  probably  an 
editorial  insertion  (Spina).  It  is  the  earthly  (not  the 
heavenly)  temple  that  is  referred  to,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  is  that  the  ark  which  was  hidden  (so 
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tradition  variously  s.ml  1  by  Jeremiah  or  Josiah,  shall 
suddenly  reappear  in  ihe  sanctuary  in  die  latter  day*. 

S?r,  betide*  Spencer,  Dt  Itritfi  //e/-rui"nm  (h.8  j),  Scj  ring 
(on  the  names  of  the  ark),  /A  /'II'  11  114-134  (oil;  Cowan!  (on 
the  religious  and  national  import  of  the  ark), 

16.  Literature,  ZAi  it'  II  ['eal;  Kaeuach  (on  ib*  title 

Vahwe  Seha'othk  ('",  n|'£(  1,  17-11;  KostCTS, 
Th  T,  27  «<  i  -  j?1 193I ;  I'i,  on  Kx.  86 ;  Nowack  '»  and  Itcnringcr'u 
Heb.  Avxk. ;  Winckier,  <*/  I  Igfl,  70-77  ;  kraetnehmar,  D:e 
lluH.:ertvritell**K.  1S96,  pn.  »o£-j--u:  li.thr,  Sytiit.utk,  \  482,  etc. 
(on  other  sacred  arks) ;  Simpson,  *  Ark-shrines  of  Japan,'  JSB.I 
'•>  S50-554-  T.  K.  C. 

AKKITE  ('jTpn — i.e.,  the  'Arkite,  man  of  'Arka; 
ApoyKAiOC  [AI)i  I..  Jos  Ant.  i.  61  ;  cp  Sam.  'pVTl?]).  a 
lanaanilc  1 1 Phoenician  1  tril<e,  lira,  10  17  =  1  (  h.  1  15  (oni. 
B.  ApAKEI  I'-]*:  m  CJBOGRAFI.V,  §  16.  I.  Arka  (cp 
o/!»»).  Jos.  I.e. )  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  taken 
by  Tiglath-pileser  HI.  Icp  A'.i  104,  354/.  I.  and, 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  Amarna  tablctl  ir.g. , 
78.  12,  /rka/.i  1  once  [lad.  aa]  fri.tt;  the  Arkantu 
of  Thotmes  111-  seems  to  lie  a  collateral  form). 1  'Ihe 
lofty  tell  commanding  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
was  discovered  by  Shaw  in  1723.  At  lis  S.  foot  flows 
the  Nahr  'Arka  in  a  d«x  ;>  roiky  laeil,  towards  the  sea, 
two  hours  distant.  To  the  K.  of  die  tell  is  Ihe  village 
of  Arta.  about  13  111.  N.  of  Tripolis,  It  was  an 
important  place  in  the  Roman  |ieriud,  when,  throogll 
being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  was  called 
Ciesarea  Libani.  It  was  f;unous  for  the  worship  of 
Aslartc.  Sec  Smith'!  Out.  Class.  Orty.  s.v.  Ana; 
SchU.  GJV 1  498  n. 

ARMAGEDDON,   RV  H AR-MagEDON  (ApMAreA- 

iu»N  ITRJ.  Ap  MAreAioN  [WH],  ApMArcAuiN  [Ti. 

Treg.  J  ;  cod.  Am.  Herm.igeM<n ;  cp 
Cp/WAKcAtoN.vers.  Meniph. ).  the  name 
of  the  last  great  InttU held  I  Rev  \\\  it>). 
Between  the  sixth  vial  ami  the  seventh  is 
a  vision  ( Rev.  1 6 1  >/  16)  w  hit  h  has  no  conned i<  ,n 
with  the  context.  l>emg  apparently  the  sequel  of  the  \ision 
of  the  three  angels  in  Rev.  Ho  n.  Tin-  three  angels 
proclaim  the  coining  judgment  upon  Ihe  world-|iower 
ami  the  way  to  escape  it  ;  the  three  demoniacal  spirit* 
(from  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  Ihe  false  prophet) 
seek  to  counteract  this  by  '  gathering  the  kings  of  the 
whole  world  for  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God  the 
Almighty.'  The-  junction  of  forces  is  made  al  '  the 
place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Har-Magedon." 

Two  questions  have  to  1*.-  asked  :  ( I  I  What  did  the 
writer  understand  by  Har-Magedon  (if  this  is  the  correct 
reading  1?  and  (21  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  lerm 
in  the  source,  whether  written  or  oral,  from  which  he 
drew  ?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
writer  himself  interpreted  the  phrase.  •  the  mountains  of 
Megiddo'  i>  p  Apyapifir-  Mount  Gori/im.  Kupolcmus 
ap.  Eus.  I'l  9  17).  Both  from  us  natural  advantages 
and  from  its  history  the  Plain  of  Megiddo  (Ztth.  12n) 
would  have  U-en  the  more  obvious  scene  of  such  a  great 
gathering  ;  but  the  writer  could  plausibly  justify  the 
substitution  of  '  mountains  '  for  '  plain  '  by  the  much- 
studied  apocalyptic  descriptions  of  Kr.  SSSji  3Pi4'7, 
where  the  hordes  of  (Jog  are  said  to  meet  their  end 
•upon  the  mountains  of  Israel.'  Megiddo  itself  is,  of 
course,  a  hill-town,  though  close  to  the  great  Plain  of 
it  commands  the  southern  entrance :  there  is 
incorrect,  therefore,  in  the  phrase  '  the 
mountain-district  of  Megiddo."  Har-Magedon  is  no 
doubt  half- Hebrew  ;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  readers 
of  [ewish  Gr<x-k  coutd  not  interpret  it  (cp  terms  like 
Xav/9  m  6>-     Sec  APtw  Al.vi-sE,  §  46. 

If,  however,  we  hold  it  to  be  proUible  that  the  small 
apocalypse  ( see  Spitla.  Ofenb.  568  >  to  which  1 8  16  belongs 
„  .  .  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and 

Hine     CWW'n-  at  any  rate'  Uult  ^  W"lCT  bui,t 
mean  ng     Jo  fl  l.OMSj<[lT.ltJie  exu.n,  on  uaditional 

1  Cp  the  ethnic  Irkanatai  on  ihe  monolith  of  Shalmaneter 

II.  Cfeii  A  AI172)    So  Kernel,  Gmk.  6.^,  Ed.  Meyer 

'Gk^.-en  I.  d.  Thontaf.  von  el-Am.,'  /ISgXftiUM  (97\  p.  69; 
cp  W'MM,  Ai.  m.  Eur.  1147. 
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semi -mythic  stories  eschatologieally  interpreted,  it 
become!  a  question  whether  his  interpretation  of  the 
mm  ■  of  the  {Teal  battlefield  as  meaning  '  mnuntains  uf 
Mcgiddo'  is  correct.  The  restoration  of  the  original 
text  offered  hy  a  writer  in  /.ATW  7  170  [  87 J, 
via  -ft  ( 'will  gatlier  them  unto  his  fruitful  mountain  - 
i.e.,  th«-  mountain -land  of  Israel*.  dirs  not  give  a 
delate  locality,  which  Mem  to  lie  required  in  this 
context.  Nor  are  the  attempted  numerical  explana- 
tions quoted  by  Sputa  {Otf<-at<.  402I  more  probiUe. 
Gunkel.  therefore,  thinks  (Sck»ff.  a66|  that  '  Harma- 
gcdon'  must  lie  a  native  of  mythic  origin,  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  fortunes  of  the  dragon  who  is 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  Babylonian  dragon  tifimat.  the 
personification  of  chaos  and  all  evil  (cp  Cbkation. 
$  1)  On  p.  389  of  the  same  work  Zimnieni  com- 
mtUHCales  a  conjecture  of  Jensen  that  fiaytSwv  is 
identical  with  pi>a<W  in  the  divine  name  Ttetfuyadv*. 
the  husUind  of  Kp€<TXn^  (-Bab.  Ereikigal).  the 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  underworld.  See 
A/us.  t'.»40.  where  in  a  magic  formula  given  by  Kuhnert 
from  Greek  papyri  we  read,  tfeoit  x*?oi-»oit  'TtatfuyaSutr 
nal  nai-py  llfpat&ryj  y^tsxtya\  k.t.X.  (see  also 
lUliAl)  KIMMUN).  The  same  two  (doubtless  Baliv- 
loman)  names  occur  on  a  lead  tablet  from  Alexandria. 
K'hfin.  Mus.  18  563.  where  the  former  is  given  as 
'TtTtfifuyaSuir.  It  would  lie  natural  that  the  spot  where 
Tiatnal  was  defeated  land  was  again  to  be  defeated)  by 
Marduk  should  U:  called  by  a  name  which  included  that 
of  a  god  of  the  underworld.  T.  k.  c. 

ABMEHIA  iVrvt).  a  K.  19j;  ls.37}st  AV.  RV 

ARARAT. 

ARMLET  irp-13,  e  \\tt\okion  [BAFL]).  so  RV  for 
AV  Tablet  in  Rx.SSn  inecitiioN?  [BAFL]l,  Nu. 

31  so.  It  may  Ik*  doubted,  however,  whether  the  word 
does  not  man  an  ornament  for  the  neck  I  SO  KVmg. 
Sri  ki.ai  K )  —perhaps  a  necklace  consisting  of  a  number 
of  little  spheres,  cp  Ar.  iumta/"",  a  little  twit  See 
(,>K  NAM  I  NTS. 

AKMON'I  r±rVt,  'Palatums?;   tpMWNOCl  [»]. 

-Nltl  [-M-  &XI  ['-)*•  a  son  of  Sau'  sacrificed  by  David 
to  the  venge-ame  of  the  Giheouilcs  (aS.  21ef|.  Sec 
Ki/l-AH.  Neither  he  nor  Mephilx.sheth  [1].  the  two 
sous  of  kixpah,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

ARMOUR,  ARMS  I D^>3 1.  1  S.  17  54.    See  Brkast- 

CI.ATK.  1.  HELMET,  GREAVES,  SHIELD  ;  ami  cp  War, 
ami  WEAPONS. 

ARMOUR-BEARER  (D'/3  nL**J.  which  happens  to 
occur  only  with  a  suffix,  Y"?2  J.  Judg  9m.  etc. ,  or  in  llie 
enstr.  si..  3^'  >b  Kir:  3S.  23  j7  I  <  h.  1 1  w  i. 
Ahimelech.  Saul.  Joab.  all  had  armour-Uarers  :  Goliath's 
squire  is  called  a  shield-bearer  ( 1  S.  U7)  On  tile  age 
of  armour-ljcarers,  cp  WKS.  OTJO:<  431  ;  t  he.  Aid* 
to  Crit.  77  n.  Is.  52  it,  m;r  —3  -icrj  (KV  'Ye  that 
Itcur  the  vessels  of  the  !>>rd  'l  is  taken  bv  nn>st  com- 
mentators  (Abetl  Run,  Kimchi.  Cheyne  formerly)  to 
mean  '  armour-liearers  of  Yahwe '  ;  lait  this  is  im- 
probahle  (sec  Di.  ad  lot,  \. 

ARMOURY.  In  Nch.  :ii9X!3n,  -weapons,  arming.' 
(6,  17  rwArrwra).  and  in  Jcr.aOjs  "IViS.  treasure, 
store.'  are  probably  contractions  for  p^lh  JT3.  '  house 
of  weapons,'  and  JV3.   '  house  of  treasure' 

re»pectivclv.  In  Cant.  44  "thy  neck  is  like  the  tower 
ot  David  builded  for  an  armoury '  ni'B^ri^  is  difficult. 
Yg.  renders  it  cum  flnpHgHamlit.  while  <P  merelv 
transliterates  ir?a\ir4u>i9  [BN|.  -\«<i.  [A]l,  and  OJf*  203. 
84  has  floXfriurt— firdXii?  t)  I'fijXd.  The  meaning 
•armoury '  has  no  philological  bisis  (see  Del.  ad  /.*.  |, 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  meaning  which  suits  the  context. 
Chevn,  {Exp.  Tim.  .,  Jir>e  ..  !    -up;i.  -es  CBCniyUOU  Of 
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the  text  and  reads  CTJB1?  for  the  shields  The  neck 
of  the  Shulaniite  is  compared  to  the  tower  of  David 
adorned  with  small  metal  plates— i.e.,  perhaps  to  the 
'  house  of  the  forest  of  Ix-batiOll  '  in  w  hich  were  sus- 
pended the  shields  and  targets  of  gold.  Fancifully  the 
poet  represents  these  shields  as  suspender!  011  the  outside 
(cp  l>ck.  27  11 1  Budde  and  Siegfried  agree  in  placing 
the  'tower'  at  Jerusalem. 

ARMY  (K3>\  b'tl.  SlJ^fp).  The  main  army  of 
Israel,  like  that  of  all  primitive  nations,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  of  all  nations,  consisted  ol  the 
whole  ablc-liodied  adult  male  imputation. 
In  Nu.  1 1-3  ( I*i.  twenty  is  fixed  as  the 
age  at  which  a  man  became  a  soldier  ;  but  it  Is  not 
probable  that  any  suc  h  regulation  was  rigidly  oliseruil 
in  practice.  This  general  levy  constituted  the  fighting 
force  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  time  of  ihe 
settlement  and  under  the  'Judges.'  ami  remained  its  chief 
military  resource  throughout  its  national  history.  Under 
the  'Judges.'  the  armies  mentioned  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  levy  of  the  triljes  or  clans  immediately  con- 
cerned. On  s[x:cial  occasions,  however,  such  as  the  w.ir 
against  Siscra.  and  Soul's  relief  of  Jaliesh-gilead,  all  the 
fighting  men  of  Israel  were  summoned,  and  their 
obedience  to  the  summons  was  represented  as  a  para- 
mount religious  duty. 

The  armies  obtained  front  such  levies  vari.il  greatly 
in  number  and  efficiency  :  a  clan,  or  even  a  tritie, 
whose  immediate  interests  were  threatened,  would 
readily  take  the  field  in  its  full  strength.  An  appeal 
for  a  general  levy  of  Israel  would  scarcely  ever  lie  more 
than  partially  rescinded  to;  Detmrah  (Judg. S)  com- 
plains of  the  absence  of  Reuben.  Gitend,  Dan.  and 
Asher  ;  the  national  leaders  sought  to  prevent  such  dere- 
lictions from  duly  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  to 
religious  sanctions — Deborah  curses  Meroz  IJudg.  .'»jt>. 
and  Saul,  when  a  spirit  lor  impulse)  from  God  came 
upon  hint,  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  the  oxen  of  all 
recreants  (iS.  116). 

When  armies  were  required  these  national  or  tnbil 
levies  were  called  together  by  messenger  IC'ja'TT  "»;3 
I  S.  1 1  7 1.  sound  of  trumpet  (-^e  Judg.  6  m  I.  or  erection  of 
standard,  or  other  signal  |-j  Jer.  46.  sec  ICn.SICN)  ; 
when  the  emergency  was  over  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes  Tltev  were  well  suited  to  carry  on  or  repel 
Ixirder  forays,  but  could  not  maintain  prolonged!  war- 
fare, especially  at  any  distance  from  their  own  territory, 
or  even  Oppose  adequate  resistance  to  any  formidable 
invasion.  These  levies  were  composed  entirely  of 
infantry  I'm  iS.  4  10  154);  the  Israelite  territory,  in 
early  times,  was  chiefly  hill-country,  where  cavalry- 
force  could  neither  lie  formed  nor  used.  The  first 
Israelite  who  is  mentioned  as  possessing  horses  is 
Absalom,  a  S.  15 1  (cp  HOUSE,  §  31. 

Such  armies  were  very  looselv  organised.     As  \Ycll 
hausen  l///  43A  fB ^ |>  points  out,  -  what  there  was  of 
4  _  .    pcrmanrnl  official  authority  lay  in  tlv 

.  fommana.  M:in(is  Qf  tne  elders  ami  heads  of  houses ; 
in  time  of  w  ar  they  commanded  ear  h  his  own  household 
force.'  So  Abraham  leads  the  expedition  to  rescue  \j>\ 
)Gcn.  I  I),  and  Jair  conquers  the  -  lent  villages  of  Jair' 
(Nu.  3241 1  Similarly,  I*  describes  the  -  princes '  of  the 
tribes  as  also  their  captains  in  war  ( Nu.  1  /  ).  Deborah 
(Judg  f>  14/)  speaks  of  the  primes  and  leaders  of  Is- 
sachar  and  other  trilx-s  (see  GOVKIKMEKT.  S  at).  In 
practice,  however,  ihc  hereditary  heads  of  tribes  and 
clans  were  often  set  aside  on  account  of  the  ability  and 
self  ass,  ft  ion  of  other  leaders.  Indeed,  these  hereditary 
hea<ls  or  houses  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  actual 
history,  possibly  because  history  emphasises  what  is 
exceptional.  The  'judges.'  whose  mam  function  was 
to  head  the  Israelite  armies  in  special  emergencies,  were 
men  called  by  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration.  Gideon 
and  Saul  are  not  the  heads  of  their  tnlie>  or  even  clans  : 
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Gideon  s  family  was  •  poor  in  Manassch  and  he 
the  least  in  his  father  s  house"  ljudg.  (DO.  and  Saul  s 
family  is  descnlied  in  almost  identical  terms  ( i  S. 
9ai).  In  the  absence  of  any  other  widely  recognised 
authonty.  the  priests  of  the  great  sanctuaries,  and 
WpecmWy  of  the  ark.  sometimes  assumed  tlx-  command 
of  armies,  when  called  by  ambition  or  the  sense  of 
duty  (  IH.hok All  [</  £.].  the  house  of  BU  [-/■■■  ].  &AUVKL 
\g.V.)).  When  the  trilies  were  parity  merged  in  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  dans  and  families  were  '•>  a  measure 
superseded  by  the  towns  and  village  communities,  the 
levy  would  naturally  follow  the  new  order  (Amos  63). 
ProUibly  under  ttie  kings  the  levies  did  not  always 
by  clans,  but  men  were  collected  by  the  royal 
from  I  lie  various  districts  (cp  GOVKIMMENT, 
§  201.  In  any  case,  the  organisation  of  the  levies  was 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  standing  army,  and  they 
were  divided  into  ■  thousands,'  •  hundreds,'  •  fifties.'  and 
•tens,  institutions  which  arc  said  by  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, Ex.  1S>5  iJK).  to  have  originated  with  Moses. 

A  second  important  clement  of  the  military  strength 
of  Israel,  as  of  all  nations  at  a  similar  stage  of  dcvelop- 

3  Bands.  n,cnU  ,ay  in   tllc   P*™**'  following  of 

men  who  made  war  their  occupation 
These  '  bands'  (hij,  also  used  of  a  division  of  an  army) 
may  be  roughly  likened  to  the  vassals  of  feudal 
chiefs,  the  '  free  companies '  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  to  the  banditti  in  unsettled  districts.  As  in  the 
case  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  the  'bands'  flourished 
specially  on  the  frontiers  ;  the  territory  of  Israel  had 
a  frontier  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  area.  Such 
•  Kinds'  could  take  the  field  much  sooner  than  a  clan- 
levy.  and  would  lie  lictler  disciplined  and  much  more 
expert  in  warfartt  More  than  once  they  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  nation.  I  he  "vain  fellows'  whom 
that  captain  of  banditti.  Jcphthah.  gathered  round  him 
( C'P"!  CfUt,  Judg.  11  3)  were  the  kernel  of  the  army 
which  defeated  Amnion,  and  David's  following;  was  one 
chief  instrument  in  the  restoration  of  Israel  after  (iilboa. 
1  S.  2"J-30  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation, 
character,  and  career  of  such  a  body  (see  D.WIII,  j5  4). 
It  was  a  self-constituted  frontier-guard,  living  on  the 
plunder  of  the  neighbouring  trilies  and  by  levying 
blackmail  on  their  fellow  -countrymen,  whom  they 
claimed  to  protect.  The  warlike  services  rendered  by 
the  'bands'  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks. 
They  added  to  the  dinger  of  civil  war  ;  they  embittered 
the  relations  w  ith  neighbouring  trilies  ;  and  they  were 
capable,  like  David,  of  taking  service  wilh  foreigners 
even  against  their  own  countrymen.  We  do  not  hear 
of  them  after  David's  time  ;  they  would  scarcely  lie 
tolerated  by  powerful  kings,  but  were  sure  to  reappear 
in  unsettled  times. 

As  llie  main  function  of  a  king  was  that  of  permanent 
commander-in-chief,  a  monarchy  implied  some  sort  of 
4.  Annv  s*am^n8  fmy  and  permanent  military 
organisation.  In  time  of  peace  the  king 
kept  a  bodyguard  as  the  main  support  of  his  authority, 
and  this  bodyguard  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  in 
war  (cp  CjOVKKSMKN'T,  jj  t8).  We  find  Saul  '  choosing  ' 
3000  men  (1  S.  13  21  and  sending  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  tlicir  tents.  He  did  not  keep  these  chosen  men  as 
a  permanent  army,  for  in  1  S  24  3  he  chooses  another 
3000  when  he  wishes  to  pursue  David.  IVobahly  he 
did  his  U-st  throughout  his  reign  to  keep  by  him  a 
picked  force,  which  was  virtually  a  standing  army.  He 
had  a  permanent  commander-in-chief,  Aimer  ('Hjvr't? 
■  &14j»).  and  his  personal  following  must  have  in- 
cluded other  iiermanetu  military  officers  (cp  Govkbn- 
mk NT,  g  at).  Davids  band  of  followers  during  his 
exile  served  as  the  kernel  of  a  much  more  complete  and 
extensive  military  organisation.  The  office  of  com- 
mander in -chief  remained  a  permanent  institution,  and 
the  captains  of  the  host  (Vrn  -ir  aS.  21 4i  also  appear 
officers.     A  bodyguard,  practically  a 
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continuation  of  David's  companion  in  exile,  was  formed, 
and  its  captain  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  (aS.  SiS  2>.j  23  »j.  afa-fr^m  csrVTP 
aardS).  Now.  however,  the  bodyguard  hatl  come  to 
consist  of  foreign  mercenaries.  '(hcrethites  and  I'ele- 
tbues.'  probably  Philistines  |sce  (  iikki.  1  linns.  (.'.Wll- 
tun).  In  a  S.  1ft tl  we  tind  000  1'hilistines  from  i.ath 
in  David's  army ;  «5>'s  tiax'fml,  however  (in  a 
doublet),  suggests  a  reading  gi^K-rim,  or  'mighty 
men,'  for  gtltim,  or  'tiiltites, '  If  the  latter  :s  the 
correct  reading,  the  (iittites  may  have  been  either 
p,irt  of  the  bodyguard,  or  else  an  independent  liand  of 
niercenaries  (see  I ) AVID,  g  1  i(.?  I  1.  I  he  Cherethites  and 
I'elethues  arc  not  mentioned  after  the  death  of  David  ; 
but  the  bodyguard  of  foreign  niercenaries  must  have 
remained  a  permanent  institution.  1  K.  1  1 ^7  speaks 
of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  literally  'runners'  \—js 

cw).  that   kept   the   pain"  («P  a  K.  10»0* 

2  K.  11 4  speaks  of  '  the  centurions  of  the  (  antes  and  of 
the  guards'  (trri*  -C*  rrxz*  -c),  where  the  Carites 
are  possibly  identical  with  the  ("hcrethites.  If  the 
reading  in  aS.  238  is  correct,  mid  if  -v*?  in  T'"!!'?  CH" 
(AV  'chief  among  the  captains';  KV  'chief  of  the 
captains ')  is  rightly  explained  as  referring  to  the  third 
occupant  of  a  chariot  tTpiararrft  [HAD],  Ex  U7  l.r>4. 
etc.  I.  it  may  indicate  the  UM  of  chariots  l»y  David, 
though  it  is  probably  used  in  its  later  sense  of  '  captain  ' 
(see  Chariot,  §  10). 

With  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  these  '  shalishim,' 
we  have  no  reference  to  Israelite  chariots  and  cavalry 
before  the  end  of  David's  reign. 

According  to  KV  of  7S.  K4,  he  reserved  hon-e*  for  a  hundred 
chariot*  wit  of  the  sj>oil  taken  from  HaiJad'crcT  l»cii  Rehob,  ItlM 
at  /  '-ilt;  45bAL  1  r.inslaica  ' reserved  foi  hiiiix  t  ;i  'mi  :  .| 
chariot-..'  Keu«s  and  Kiuiw-th  irantlalc  'a  hundred  chariot 
home*.'  No  reference  It  made  to  die  us«  of  llic-e  chariotl  or 
horses  in  war ;  mureover,  the  pavsage  probably  belongs  lu  ihc 
Lot  editor  of  Samuel. 

Solomon,  however,  established  a  force  of  1400 
chariots  and  12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  10a6),  and  accord- 
ingly we  hud  mentioned  among  his  ofiicers  captains 
of  his  chariots  and  of  his  horsemen  '  (vc~ji  va*"j  -it.  I  K. 
9  «1  Occasional  references  occur  in  the  later  history 
to  lsraeliii  .hariotsaiidliors.-men  12  K.  821  1371.  I'roli- 
nbly  the  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  modelled  on 
the  army  of  Solomon  till  the  end  of  these  monarchies  ; 
but  their  main  reliance  would  lie  on  the  infantry.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  a  <|uasi-rchgious 
fei  ling  against  the  use  of  chariots  and  cavalry  seems  to 
have  arisen,  and  Dt.  17 16  forbids  the  king  to  multiply 
horses  (cp.  Dl.  20 1  Is.  31i).  The  references  to  the 
houghing  of  horse*  by  Joshua  (J.ish.  1 1  6sd  and  David 
(2  S.  84)  arc  prokibly  due  to  a  Deuteronomlc  redactor. 

Nothing  is  said  about  paying  soldiers.     In  earlier 

times  the  Israelites  who  formed  the  national  levy  would 

hud   their  own  w cations  and  pro- 
5.  maintenance.  visjon5.  (hc  Uucr  |jcing  ofun  ob,3ined 

from  the  enemy  by  plunder  or  from  friends  by  gift 
or  exaction.  ProtmMy  throughout  the  history  the 
general  levy  was  mostly  provided  for  in  this  way ; 
though,  as  the  royal  government  became  more  powerful 
and  more  completely  organised,  it  may  have  done 
something  towards  feeding  and  arming  these  levies 
(sec  CiuVKKN'MCNT.  §  ao). 

The  bodyguard  and  the  rest  of  the  standing  army, 
including  the  charioteers  and  cavalry,  stood  on  a 
different  footing.  They  were  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment I  1  K.  1 57).  chariot  cities  lieing  assigned  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  .  hanois  and  cavalry.  They  wens  probably 
paid  ;  certainly  the  foreigners  in  the  bodyguard  did  not 
serve  for  nothing.  'I"he  plunder  taken  from  enemies 
would  be  an  important  part  of  Uic  remuneration  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  principle  of  division  between  the  actual 
comlwtants  and  the  reserve  is  laid  down  in  t  S.  30a*. 
The  rules  as  to  exemption  from  military  service  in 
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Dt.  20  are  probably  an  ideal  based  on  traditional  public 
opinion. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  numbers  which  are 
given  for  Israelite  armies.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
kingdoms  seem  to  have  been  populous  in  prosperous 
times,  and  a  general  |cvy  of  able-bodied  adults  may 
sometimes  have  attained  very  large  dimensions. 

I'udci  powerful  kings  the  Israeliti  mnici  wn 
strengthened  by  the  auxiliary  forces  of  subject  allies 
— r.:,:  ,  lvdoni  (  a  K .  3 1.  Doubtless  such  assistance  was 
sometimes  purchased,  after  the  manner  of  the  tiarrativc 
in  2  Ch.  25. 

The  details  as  to  the  Levites  in  the  account  of  the 
deposition  of  Athaltah  in  2  Ch.  28  icp  tK.ll)  were 
it   t  «i  pf"btibly  suggested  by  the  institutions  of 

,  the  Chronicler's  own  time  (an  a  300  U.C  ). 
o*1*"1-  These  details  seem  to  show  that  the 
Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple  was  tlien  in  existence. 
As  this  guard  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
it  was  probably  formed  after  the  lime  of  Eira.  Possibly 
the  Tfuxrr&rrii  rov  itpov  [VA]  in  2  Mace.  3 4  may  have 
been  the  captain  of  this  guard.  If  so,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  present  text  is  correct  in 
ascribing  him  to  the  tribe  of  Henjanun  (see,  however, 
BENJAMIN,  §  7  end).  The  captain  of  this  guard,  under 
the  title  of  tfT^nry:*.  is  mentioned  by  Joscphus  in  his 
account  of  the  tune  of  Claudius  Cesar  [Ant.  xx,  6j), 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  [BJ  vi.  53).  and 
in  I.k.  22451  and  Acts  i  i  5>4 Probably  the  officers. 
ewTjpfrai.  who  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  tjti.  IS3,  cp 
7iJ4Sl  belonged  to  this  body. 

In  the  post-exilic  period,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Persians,  and  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 

T  Post-exilic  thc  •'ews  cou,tl  scarce,y  be  said  to  have 
an  army.  The  Hook  of  Nchemiah 
clearly  shows  that  they  had  to  trust  to  their  own  energy 
and  courage  for  protection  against  hostile  neighbours  ; 
but  they  fought  its  a  city  militia  rather  than  as  a  peasant 
levy. 

The  revolt  of  thc  Maccabees  made  Jud.ta  a  military 
power.  The  long  wars  not  only  habituated  thc  bulk  of 
the  people  to  arms,  but  also  produced  a  standing 
army,  which  soon  included  many  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Jewish  soldiers  also  received  pay  ( 1  Mace.  1  4-3-2), 
probably,  however,  only  picked  bands  that  former!  the 
standing  army  and  ranked  with  the  other  mercenaries. 
Joscphus  (/f/i .as)  tells  us  that  Hyrcanus  [,  (135-107 
B.<". )  was  the  first  Jew  who  maintained  foreign  mercen- 
aries {£f*oTf>o<ptlr).  Alexander  Janiueus  (106-79  **•£•) 
employed  Pisuiian  and  Cilician  mercenaries,  and  at  one 
time  w  as  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  army  of  1000  horse 
and  8000  foot,  in  addition  to  10,000  Jews.  These 
mercenaries  are  styled  'Greeks'  (/7/i.  4  ij.  cp  64). 
As  the  Jews  had  long  been  subjects  of  the  ( .reck  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  their  armies  would  be  equipped  and 
disciplined  after  the  Greek  fashion. 

When  the  Kast  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
the  Herods,  as  clients  of  Rome,  formed  their  armies  on 
8  Roman  thc  Konwn  mo,,cl-  Indeed,  Herod  the 
P  ind  Great  was  at  times  in  command  of  Roman 
forces,  and  Jewish  and  mercenary  '  cohorts' 
((rirrtpai)  are  spoken  of  as  lighting  side  by  side  with 
the  Romans  \UJ\.  156  ltSi).  Herod's  army  consisted 
largely  of  mercenaries  drawn  chiefly  from  thc  Teutonic 
subjects  and  neighbours  of  the  empire — Thracians, 
Germans,  and  Gauls  1///  i.  339). 

The  insurgent  armies  in  the  Jewish  war  were  very 
heterogeneous.  The  national  government  appointed 
military  commanders  for  the  various  districts,  among 
whom  was  Joscphus.  He  tells  us  that  he  organised  an 
army  of  100,000  on  thc  Roman  model,  including  4500 
mercenaries,  a  bodyguard  of  600,  but  only  250  horse- 
men :  a  typical  Hebrew  army  in  its  constitution.  The 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  23.400 
men.  including  I  d  urn.  1  ins and  bands  of  Zealots.  They 
to  have  possessed  some  organisation  and  dis- 
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ciplinc,  but  were  divided  into  adverse  factions  1/7/ 
v.6.). 

The  armies  of  the  other  states  of  Syria  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Israel.  From  thc  first,  however, 
V  they  made  use  of  chariots  and  cavalry, 

.  and    throughout    the    history,  except 

during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Syrians 
were  superior  to  the  Israelites  in  these  arms  (Josh.  11  4 
1 7 16  Judg.lio47  lS.las  2S.S4  rK..  aOizs  2231, 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  military  empires 
of  Egypt.  Assyria,  and  liabylon  possessed  a  much  more 
extensive  and  effective  military  organisation.  They 
had  corps  of  chariots,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed 
cavalry  and  infantry,  together  with  archers  and  stingers 
and  engineers.  Their  armies  included  large  forces  of 
mercenaries  and  tributaries.  For  military  purposes 
these  great  empires  stood  to  the  Syrian  kingdoms  in 
at*  mt  the  same  relation  as  that  of  a  lirsl-ctass  European 
power  to  tlte  smaller  Asiatic  states. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  Persian  army,  and 
of  the  armies  of  thc  Ptolemies  and  Seleucides  we  need 
say  only  that  they  were  modelled  on  the  Macedonian 
armies  of  Philip  am!  Alexander,  with  some  modifica- 
tions due  to  Oriental  influences.  For  example,  they 
employed  elephants  ( t  Mace.  1 17.  etc. ). 

The  Roman  army  is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
NT.  Thc  legion  I  Ml  2053  Mk.  5oi5  Lu.8y>)  varied 
in   tj        _    considerably  at  different  limes  in  numbers 

annT^  a"d  '"  "J"*"""'0" ;  uur'»K  tn*  ***** 
armJr'       empire  it  was  a  composite  force,  consisting 

of  about  6000  legionary  infantry,  together  with  cavalry, 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  and  military  engines.  Tile 
legionary  infantry,  or  legion  proper,  were  divided  into 
ten  cohorts.  The  '  band '  (artipa)  which  took  Jesus 
(Mt.  27 37  Mk.  15)6  Jn.  I8313)  was  probably  a  cohort 
(so  RV,nK  )  forming  the  Roman  garrison  in  Jerusalem. 
Thc  same  cohort  is  mentioned  in  Acts  21  ji.  In  Acts 
10 1  we  read  of  the  Italian  hand,  and  in  27 1  of  thc 
Augustan  'hand.'  The  Italian  '  band '  may  have  been 
an  independent  cohort  of  Italian  volunteers  (Schtir.  (,'//" 
1  iS6).  Thc  'Augustan  band  '  |o-irnojjt  —  rfiarrfpt  may 
have  l*"en  part  of  the  Seoastcnc—  Samaritan  — 
auxiliaries,  who.  according  to  Josephus  {.hit.  xx.  *;), 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Palestine, 
The  name  might  tie,  and  doubtless  was.  understood  as 
•  Augustan  '  as  well  as  '  Sel>astene  '  (the  title  '  Augustan  ' 
was  borne  by  some  of  the  Roman  legions).  See  further, 
COXNF.l.ll'.s.  §  1.  The  officers  of  the  legion  were  the 
tribunes  and  centurions.  Six  tribunes  were  attac  hed  to 
a  legion  and  were  associated  in  command.  Wc  fre- 
quently find  a  tribune  holding  independent  command  of 
a  cohort  or  larger  force:  the  '  chief  captain '  (Jn.  lft  u 
Acts  21-25).  X'  VapXor-  commanding  the  cohort  at  Jeru- 
salem was  a  tribune.  Flai  h  cohort  contained  ten  centuries 
or  bodies  nominally  consisting  of  a  hundred  men  ;  these 
were  commanded  by  centurions.  As  the  independent 
cohorts  were  organised  on  the  model  of  the  legions,  it  is 
probable  that  thc  cohorts,  tribunes,  and  centurions  of  the 
NT  belonged  to  tlie  auxiliary  for< cs.  Mommscn  says  of 
the  Roman  garrison  in  Palestine  that  it  consisted,  as 
elsewhere  in  provinces  of  the  second  rank,  of  a 
moderate  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  divisions, 
in  this  case  of  Samaritans  and  Syrian  Greeks — 
Subsequently  one  ala  and  live  cohorts  or  about  3000 
men.  The  province,  therefore,  dill  not  receive  a 
legionary  garrison.  A  small  force  under  a  Roman 
commandant  occupied  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem.  During 
the  time  of  the  Passover  this  was  reinforced  by  stationing 
a  stronger  division  of  Roman  soldiers  in  one  of  the 
temple  buildings  \Prm,  Rom.  Emf.,  ET,  2  186). 

w.  h.  M. 

ARNA  {a RX a)  b.  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra. 
(4  Esd.  1j),  apparently  — /kkaiiiaii  in  i  Krra  74. 

ARNAN  IflTUJ  ;  opNA  [BA],  ApNtON  [L]>.  Accord- 
ing to  MT  of  t  Ch.  3  31.  the  '  sons  of  Arnan  '  occur  in  the 
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genealogy  of  Zerubbnbcl.  P,  Vg.  and  Syr.,  however, 
Ruin  Aman  the  son  of  Rephaiah.  The  name  might 
mean    •  noisy  ;    hut  elsewhere,  as  a  personal 

name,  licmg  corrupt  isw  Akainahi.  and  the  names  of 
the  other  descendants  of  Hananiah  (see  RV)  being  com- 
pounded with  -lah.  it  seems  plausible  to  correct  to  jvjia 
(Adontjahi,  which  may  have  been  abbreviated  '•:"!* 
(whence,  by  corruption,  )j-\»t  or  [$"•*)•  T.  K.  C. 

ABNI  (ADNti  [Ti  WH  after  KBLXTj).  \X.S}i  RV. 
is  the  reading  to  be  preferred  to  AV  ARAM.  Sec 
Ram.  i. 

AENON  [fWfit).  Nu.  21  ij  :  see  Mo  a  a. 

AROD  CVnk.  APOACI  [B*].  ApoAAtcj  [B"bAFl. 
AopAA  [L]>,  Nu.  26  i7  _  Gen.  46 .6.  Arodl  (*THK. 
&pr>HAic  [A],  Ay&pic  [/>].  oppoAcic  [I-Jl.  f«r  which 
gentilic  form  KV  in  Na  /.<•.  has  Arodite.  A  name  in 
genealogy  of  Gad  (a. v.).     Cp  AUCLL 

AROER  (T&rnjr.  "Ijhjf:  injudg  lli4  "tiTT?  ;  i.e., 
•  hushes  of  dwarf  juniper  ' 1  [l-ag  Semi/.  1  ju] :  ApoHp 
[HAL] :  gentilic  Aroerite.  Hjnj?.  sec  Hotiiam,  ai. 

1.  A  city  'on  the  edge  of  the  torrent-valley  of 
Anion.'  see  Mmar  (1>1.  2j6  etc.;  cp  <.»••"'  212  u 
8(".';.  fir'  4«>pf0t  roO  6pm-t,  i"  irrtice  moHtis\;  the 
descriptions  agTec  with  the  position  of  the  ruins  of 
'Ani'ir.  on  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  N.  bank  of  the 
ravine  of  the  Anion  |  liurckhardt,  Syria,  372  ;  Tristram. 
.lAw/.  129-131).  The  spot  is  atmut  it  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  Aroer  marked  the  S.  limit  of  the 
kcutjciiite  territory  and  of  the  Israelitish  possesions 
eastward  of  the  Jordan,  Nu.  3234  IX.  2  ift  3u  4  4S  Josh. 
12>  [liji  I3916  2  S.  21s  (apojX  [I5J|  2  K. 
103*;  cp  Judg.  11  36  {ia{ifp  [A],  nm.  E)  ;  1  Ch.  58. 
In  Jit.  4^  10  (post-exilic)  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mcsha 
(I.  s6.  njny)  it  appears  as  Moabiltsh.  The  Moabiles  dad 
in  fact  possessed  it  before  the  Israelites,  in  succession  to 
the  Amontes  icp  Nu.  21  »6(.  That  Arocr  on  the  Anion 
is  meant  in  a  S.  24  s  is  now  generally  admitted  (sec  Dr. 
TftS  285  f.  I.  The  expression  •  the  cities  of  Aroer  '  in 
Is.  17  1  is  geographically  difficult  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  text  isec  <P  and  cp  S/tOT). 

2.  A  place  H  of  kahlialh-Ammon,  Josh.  13*5  [flM/fa 

[It],  -(*nn>[A])  Jud.  lljjfi  not  identified.  Jer.  icn  '■ 
»fi5)  says  it  was  on  a  mountain  20  R.  m.  N  from 
Jerusalem. 

3.  A  place  in  the  far  south  of  Jutlah.  1  S.  30a8 
(mentioned  after  Jatlirl,  and  prolmbly  Josh.  llifj 
(mentioned  after  Dimouah}.  Identified  by  Rob.  with 
the  ruins  of  'Ar'ara,  3  hrs.  K>  li.  from  Bccrshclia. 
(  The  payov-qX  of  in  1  S.  is  perhaps  from  apoenA  : 
see  AD  ADAH. )  T.  K.  C. 

AEOM  i  apom  [BA]).  x  Bed  5i6.    See  Hashum. 
ARPACH8HAD   (TJ^T*).  Gen.  10 »    RV  ;  see 
below,  Abphaxao,  i. 
ARPAD,  AV  twice  (in  Is.)  Arphad  ("I?"!}*.  &po>o.A 

[it  VI.].  .iKfU.tr>.  Ass.  ArfaJJu),  2  K.  34  iapftaX  [H], 
-ipar  [A],  1 1>  1 3  \  <pa0  [Ii]f,  Is.  IO9  (not  in  &).  36iq  and 
37  13  (  «>a0[MXAI>  (.>)]),  Jer.  4S>33(-(pe#[AJ.o$aJ[X,Ji. 
1  if  these  passages  Is.  lOo  is  the  most  important,  because 
we  can  unhesitatingly  fix  its  date  and  authorship.  Is.i;.ih, 
writing  in  711  R.i\.  make-,  the  Assyrian  king  refer  to 
the  recent  capture  of  liamath  and  Arpad  (reckoned  by 
the  Assyrians  to  Haiti-land)  as  a  warning  to  Jerusalem. 
Arpad  h.nl  lieen  frequently  captureil  by  the  early  Assyrian 
kings,  but  was  finally  subjugated  and  Assyrianiscd  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  740.  From  this  lime  it  takes  its 
place  among  the  Kponytn  cities.  Its  importance  prob- 
ably lay  ill  its  command  of  a  Euphrates  ford,  though  it 
was  not  on  that  river.  We  find  that  a  city  Nibiru  ('  the 
ford  1  vra  reckoned  to  belong  IO  the  gOvei UOf  0(  Vrpad 
Arpid  is  now  TeU-ErfAJ,  13  m.  from  Aleppo  to  WW 

C.  H.  \V.  J. 

1  'Aroer"  is  an  ArabMng  'broken  plural'  oCar'Ar.  'dwarf 
jumper,  a  plant  which  abounds  in  rocky  localities  (»cc  HEATH), 
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ARPHAXAD.  RV  better  Arpachshad  Ttfbrw ; 

I  Apd>A?AA  [HAL];  -AHC  [Jos. J),  the  third  son'  of 
I  Shem,  Gen.  10m  »4  ;  cp  Gen.  1 1  10-1  j  (all  P),  1 1  h.  ]  17  f. 

(©"  omits  tliese  two)  24.     The  name  has  kjccn  much 

discussed. 

lIu.iMit  and  many  after  him  {t.g.  Krani  Del..  Kauirvli  in 
H9TB,  and  Sold.  ZOMG  36.  1S3  1"8?|,  Neutyr.  i.r.  30) 
iileniify  it  with  the  Arrapai  hiti*  of  I'rol.  (sa.  \  i\  a  regi.>n  on  the 
Upper  Zn\).  S  V..  from  NiiMrveh,  On  this  ilieot)  ,  huwever.  -tA,t,f 
(^»)reniains  unaccounted  fur,  as  we  can  hardly,  with  l^i^.(Symm. 
1  54),  hase  TccDUfse  to  the  Armenian  }.it.  Jc^.,  on  the  oiher 
hanct,  lonn  a«o  ulrmified  ,\rph.->sa<i  vnh  the  t  hald»;ms  (.-(»/. 
i.  04),  and  ties..  K«.,  Schr  (('t'/'I  .,;),  Sayce  (C  m. 
147),  aJoiitinii  this  siew,  ic^ajd  die  -.e/SffW  »s  compounded  of 
an  assumed  noun  rp*  'boundary-  (Ar.  and  *Jf. 

C"T?,  'Chaldara.' 

Two  things  at  least  arc  certain  ;  we  cannot  dispense 
with  Babylonia  in  this  context,  and  in  Gen.  11  10^ 
Ar|>achshad  is  represented  as  the  source  of  the  Terahite 
family  to  which  Abraham  l»:lnngcd.  The  latter  jurt  of 
the  name  ir:C^«  miLst,  therefore,  be  i~;  i.e. .  ( 'halda-a. 
It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  the  Assyrian  province  of 
Arbaha  (which  may,  or  may  not,  lie  the  Arrapachttis  of 
Ptol. )  would  be  very  appropriately  introduced  after 
Asshur.  and  that,  apart  from  the  last  syllable  (  shad), 
Arpachshad  has  received  from  the  earlier  critics  no  ex- 
planation that  is  even  plausible,  except  that  of  liochart 
and  Ncildeke. 

Putting  tliese  facts  together,  the  present  writer 
suggested  l/  i/v'.t-  Feb.  1897.  pp.  145^)  the  following 
theory.  AriKichshad,  or  at  least  nr:E*«.  is  really  not 
one  word  but  two  words  — Arpach  ("?*kI  ami  (  hesed 
("ir;>.  The  former  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  Assyrian 
province  of  Arluha  or  \A'ft  28J  /I  Arabha.  which, 
according  toW'inckler,  is  not  Arrapnchitis,  but  a  district  N. 
of  the  Tigris,  S.  of  the  Medina  Mountains,  and  \V.  of 
10am.'  The  latter  is  t'haldara  (see  ClttstD).  ticn. 
10 12,  therefore,  upon  this  theory,  originally  ran.  '  The 
sons  of  Shem  ;  Elam  and  Asshur  and  Arpach — 1  hesed 
and  I.ud  ami  Aram.'  Verse  24,  as  Iv  Meyer  and  Dillmann 
agree,  is  an  editorial  interpolation  (cp  11  10^).  The 
form  Arpachshad  in  1 1  to/:  will  be  due  to  the  editor, 
who  misunderstood  -iruE-ur  in  10 and  it  will  not  1* 
too  bold  to  restore  -r;—  i.e. .  (  hesed.  The  alternative' 
is  to  suppose  the  oriein.il  reading  to  have  U-eii  nr-« 
m—i.e.,  ,\r|xth  (  he>ed,  which  tin:  scritie.  through  an 
error  of  the  eitr,  changed  into  Arpach  Chesed  (jrat 
->c:). 

Hommcl,  however  [Atud.  17th  Oct.  1896;  AUT 
aia.  294-2981,  prefers  to  explain  the  word  as  LV-pn- 
keshad.  an  ■  Egyptian  variant '  for  the  Heb.  L'r-k.<sclim. 
pa  being  taken  as  the  Egyptian  article  ;  he  compares 
the  old  I?)  Egyptian-Hebrew  name  Puliel,  and  the 
Semitic- Egyptian  fa-bd ' -ra  =  ka-baal  |  WMM,  As.  u. 
liur.  309).  If  only  wc  had  sure  evidence  that  there  was 
an  l-'.gyptian  mania  in  early  Palestine  similar  to  the 
Semitic  mania  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
and  could  also  think  that  P  had  access  to  records  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  fairly  accurately  preserved,  this  explana- 
tion would  at  once  liecomc  plausible.  A  compx  hensive 
study  of  the  MUMS  in  P.  however,  docs  not  com|jcl  us. 
indeed  it  scarcely  permits  us,  to  make  the  second  of 
these  assumptions.  PuTIEI,  \f.v.)  is  distinctly  an 
artificial  name,  and  if  Arpachshad  should  really  be  read 
Ur-pa-keshad  wc  should  on  this  analogy  be  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  artificial  too.  In  itself  a  reference  to 
Ur-kasdim  would  no  doubt  be  admissible,  since  this 
place  or  district  is  referred  to  by  P  {11  Ji)  as  well  as  by 

i  JT     It  is  chiefly  the  presence  of  b  <{>>  m  irzCK  that 
1  Prof.  Jensen  informs  the  writer  that  he  h-o  irnlr |Krii.l<-iilly 
form»l  the  sunt  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  Arpach>-li.i>i,  but 
Ih  a  he  prefers  lo  identify  Arpach  with  Arr.ipachilo  -  mod. 
Alha*..    1'his  view  has  <■  rurre<!  t  i  the  writer  a!-*>. 

*  'lhe  transition  from  h  (in  Arbaha)  to  3  in  -e-jj  ha<  not  then 
to  be  accounted  for.  On  the  former  theory,  the  Priestly  Writer, 
who  was  not  indebted  either  to  a  cuneiform  record,  or  to  a 
Hahylonian  informant,  received  the  name  in  a  slightly  incorrect 

I    form',  the  final  h  having  been  softened  in  pronunciation  tocA. 
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prevents  us  from  reading  L'r-Casdim  (written  ir:  "*t)  in 

(•en.  \0-ii  between  Asshur  and  laid. 

3.  The  name  given  in  Judith  i.  to  the  kinjt  of  Media  who  was 
formerly  identified  with  I  leioces  the  (minder  of  Kctntana,  or  w  ith 
Phraortes  hi*  son.  The  name,  however,  Ha*  heen  borrowed  to 
give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  narrative,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Hoi  uritHXKs,  and  otheis  in  this  hook,  stand,  for  some  more 
modern  iiersuna^c,  probably  Mithridate*.    See  Judith,  li. 

T.  K.  f. 

ARROW,  see  Weapons,  Dims  vtion.  §  a  (i). 

ARROWSNAKE  in  Un.  49i7  AV«v  =|B,2C;. 
•  cerastes,' «(-KA8HMeNOcts5MDFL]  {»"  Skwkwt.I  t, 
no.  to),  and  in  Is.  34  15  RVatlB?  (exiNOC  [P1  **'-""],• 
AVtiKKAT  Owi,  (fa,  a);  see  Serpent,  §  1.  no.  a. 

AR8ACE8  <ApcAKHc[AS»\  -<r<«.  IK  once)  V]>.  ■  king 
of  Persia  and  Media,'  l»y  whom  Demetrius  Nkfttor 
(Demetrius  (a|)  was  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner 
(|  Mace  Hi/  15m).     See  1'EKSIA. 

ARSARETH.  RV  Arzaretii  (so  I  .at.  ars.ire/A.  also 
.irztiren,  arz,ir;  AV"«  ARARA Til)— i  f.  rPHK  '|"V<  (cp 
l)t.2*.l37  [a9]  Jer.  22*6)  — '  Ihe  oiher  tend,' '  the  region,  a 
journey  of  one  year  and  a  half  beyond  the  Kuphrates. 
where  the  exiled  tribes  were  suppos.il   to  be  settled 

(4  KmLISo:  ep  v.  4o).  This  belter  In  the  'Lost 
1'rilics  '  is  found  already  in  Jos.  {Ant  xi.  5*>. 

ARSIPHURITHfApdeli^oYpeielHAli.  1  Ksd.5i6, 

RV  ;  see  JoR  AH. 

ARTAXERXEB  (Kn^JVlX.  Erra47a.  or  XFi'JVT. 
Ezra  4  or  HF\&C-,  lira  4  5  7  1 7 '  >  $  •  Neh.  2 1  fn,  1  3  6, 
Baer's  text;  ACApOAfJA  ApOACACflA  [A] S  AP" 

CApcAeA[J<*lt,i«'*'v'<"'iJ;  ApTAleplMCtK*-"*-];  Artax- 

tr\im.  \.     The  following  variants  occur  : — 

[111),  Nth.  2,  (^(rf.  [H],  «p,^a»«  lK'ct.|.  a^.tf,, 
la-si).  5M  («^sr.««-  [B],  -ra^aSa  [Kj,  apeWa<r*x.  |.M).  13. 

Arlaxcrxes  ts  the  nam.-  given  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
who.  we  are  told  (Neh.2i  5 14  13*).  gave  per- 
mission to  Nehemiah  his  cupbearer  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  this  end  made  him  governor 
IfeQm  ;  cp  Assyr.  het-pihati.  town  governor,  and  pihatu, 
province.  satrapy).  The  same  name  is  borne  by  the 
king  who  permitted  I'Jtra  and  his  band  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and.  along  with  his  ministers  and  prince., 
lavished  tokens  of  favour  on  the  returning  exiles  (Kzru  If.  \. 
The  statement  in  K/ra47-i;  that  earlier  efforts  of  the 
lews  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ceased  at  this 
king  s  command  is  unhistoric.il  (see  K/ka,  ii.  $  10). 
and  the  account  in  Kzru  7  11-16  of  llie  favour  shown 
by  him  to  the  temple  and  its  ministers  is  probably 
exaggerated  I  see  EZRA,  i.  8  a).  It  is  certainly  in- 
correct to  name  him  along  with  Cyrus  and  Darius 
as  having  promoted  the  building  of  the  temple  i  Kzrati  ■«). 
for  this  had  already  been  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Darius. 

The  name,  which  Ls  certainly  identical  with  the 
Persian  Artakkskatra  |  •  the  true,  or  legitimate,  kingdom.' 
an  expression  taken  from  the  teaching  i>!  the  Axesta  : 
Assyr.  Art.i&litsu.  Susian  Irtakshazui.  —  faimtl  more 
Closely  approximating  the  Hebrew  1,  was  pronounced  by 
thelireeks  Artaxerxes  (so  in  ■  Ksd.  B  ;  but  Aprapir  .£ijt 
A*B»K  sometimes).  The  king  intended  is  beyond 
doubt  one  or  another  of  the  three  Persian  rulers  who 
bore  that  name  The  attempts  to  identify  him  with 
Camhyscs.  or  with  (Nendo  .Smenlis,  or  with  Xerxes, 
on  the  false  assumption  that  Artakhshatra  was  not  a 
name  but  a  title,  were  abandoned  long  ago.  The  only 
question  is.  Which  of  the  three? 

The  third  in  the  list.  Arlaxcrxes  Ochus.  is  excluded, 
both  by  chronology  and  by  the  known  character  of 
that  energetic   despot   and   rcalot   for    the  Mazdcan 

1  Less  probably  rna  p«,  land  of  Aral— i.f.,  Ararat  (Volkmar). 
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creed,  which  aiike  prohibit  the  supposition  that  he  can 
have  been  the  lienevolcnt  patron  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra. 
Which  of  the  remaining  two  is  meant  is  still  disputed 

]  among  scholars. 

As  in  Kimir,/.  the  name  follows  immediately  on  that  nf 
AhaMieru*,  and  no  more  lire*  i*e  designation  is  added,  it  is 

I   natural  enough  to  think  of  Arlaxcrxes  1.    If,  however,  a.  *cetus 

I  prolulite  (••ee  K/ka.  ii.  }  1  ok  K/ra  did  not  come  to  Pallldnc 
till  afler  Nehemiah.  and  if  ii  be  true,  as  we  read  in  K>ra*7. 

I  that  the  date  of  Kxra's  arrival  was  in  (he  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxcs  while  the  established  dale  of  Nehemiah  *  arrival 

I  is  the  twentieth  year  of  Arlaxcrxes,  then  hzra's  expedition 
miht  have  been  under  Artaxcrxe-.  Mnemou,  and  so  mule 
than  half  a  century  after  Nehemiah  »  mis.ion.  This,  howe\er, 
is  not  at  all  probable,  and  it  seems  preferable  to  assume  that 
the  dale  assigned  to  K/ra's  arrival  (in  the  seventh  year  of 
ftltlWfflia)  is  an  invenlion  that  had  been  suggestetl  by  the 
transposition  of  the  two  expeditions. 

We  have  thus  good  reason  for  assuming,  with  Kuenen. 
Kyssel.  Kyle,  and  others,  that  by  Arlaxcrxes  we  ought 
throughout  to  understand  Artaxerxes  I  .  I .ongimanus, 
a  surname  which  is  doubtless  to  lx-  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  expression  in  the  inscription  of  Darius 
(Naks  i  Rustem.  mscr.  a,  §  4,  /.  43  /.  >  to  the  effect  that 
the  spear  of  the  Persian  reaches  far  He  is  described 
as  having  been  a  good- hearted  but  weak  sovereign. 
rule«l  by  his  wives  and  favourites, —an  account  which 
liarmoniscs  with  what  we  learn  from  Nehemiah. 

C  P  T.  —  W.  H.  K. 

ARTEMAS  (aptcmac  [Ti.  WH).  most  probably  a 
Contraction  from  APTCWtutoPOC  ;  see  V;irro,  /V  Ling. 
{  I  jit.  89  \%  ai),  and  cp  AFOtXM,  $  z  n. ),  a  com- 
panion or  niessenijer  of  Paul,  mentioned  once  in  the 
1  Pastoral  Kpistles  |  l'it.  3ij  :  '  When  I  shall  send  Artemas 
Unto  I  hex:  .  .  .  give  diligence  to  come  unto  me  '  |. 

In  the  lists  of  the  'seventy  disciples'  which  weoweto  Pseudo- 
Uirotheus  and  P»eudo-  Hippoly  tus  he  appears  as  bishop  of 
Lystra. 

ARTEMIS  (aptemic  [Ti.  WH)|,  Acul9.4 *?/  »/■ 
RV"g  ;  1  A'  Diana. 

ARTILLERY  (^3).  tS.20«o  AV;  AV»  '  instru- 
ments, '  RV  Weapons  (q.v. ). 

ARTS  and  MANUFACTURES.  Sec  Tkahe  ani> 
Commerce,  and  Haskh  raets. 

ARUBOTH  (m2"l?<-  i.e.  as  in  RV  Arubboth  ;  cn 

apaBujG  [A],  .  .  .  Bhp  Bh9  .  .  ■  [1-1 ;  .  .  .  6- 
Bh?  ■  •  [B]>.  iK.4rot.  the  seat  of  the  third  of 
Solomon's  twelve  prefects  (see  Ben-Hksi-  11 1.  The  third 
is  one  of  the  districts  omitted  by  J<>s.  {Ah/,  viii.  "J  3, 
1  ed  Niese),  See  Ben-Hksjio,  (']>  Schick,  '  WAdy 
t  'Arrflb,  the  Arulwth  of  Scripture/  PEF  Q».  St.  Oct. 
1898,  pp.  338/ 

arum  ah  (np-nsi?,  Kr.  np-na.  with  prep,  a: 

ApH  aaa  [1^1-  Api  via  I  AI.  and  OS**  335,  a],  Af.w.Y  [Vg.  ]|. 
the  place  where  Abimelcch  dwelt  Ixrforc  his  capture  of 

I  Shechem  —obviously  not  very  far  from  that  town  (Jildg. 
94t).  Perhaps  it  is  represented  by  the  rmxlern  el- 
'Ormah,  6  m.  SNK.  from  Shechem.  where  there  are  rums 

I  still  (Van  de  Velde.  Reiun,  2  »68).  Otherwise  the 
place  is  ijuile  unknown. 

For  .1^12(1'.  31  ;  erupt  <j>ii[\i]fitTdt  Jaipawl  Al.]).  AV 
•privily,1  RV  '  craftily.' 1  RV-c-  -  in  Tormah'  (so  Jos. 
Kimhi.  who  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  town  I.  it  is 
la  st  to  read  iciaa.  '  in  Arumah.'  Kits  w  rongly  identifies 
it  with  poi>nd  near  I>iospolis  —  Lyrftla  (ep  RfM\ll». 

ARVAD  iY]-lX  [B&  ].  TVTSI  [GL  ]i.  whence  the  geniilic 
Arvadite  (Hr*S).  Gen.  10 18=  1  Ch.  1 ,6f  (so  e,A«L 

[  cxerxwherc  ApAilOC-  but  ApoiKioti  1  Ch.  1 16  [I.]; 
Egypt.  Arjfuf[u),  etc.;  Assyr.  usually  Arm[u\^J,i  ; 
APAiOC  for  ApfAAOO   i  Mace.  1.".33;    Targ.  Jer. 

i  *#f¥yfltt'—i.*..al  Antaradtii  ;— Jos.  Ant.  i.  (\i  Apoy 
AAIOC.  etc.;  mod.  Jfumiif,  etc.).  a  town  referred  to  by 
K.'ekiel  1  'J 7  E 1 1 1  in  his  eleg>'  on  l  yre  as  one  of  some 
thirty  cities  and  countries  that  had  contributed  to  its 

'  nrva  would  mean  rather  'deceitfully';  but  the  form  U 
anomalous— it  would  !>c  easier  to  read  •"C"|'S. 
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splendour  ant)  dignity — men  of  Arvad,  he  says,  rowed 
iu  ships  lr.  8)  and  manned  its  walls,  (r.  1 1 1-  -and  likewise 
in.  nii.iiKil  x'ApaSol.  the  only  Syrian  place  named*  in  the 
list  of  nineteen  places  in  I  Mace.  1 ; « n  isce  Mac<  ahkks, 
KlKsr.  S  yl-  Arvad  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  great 
Phictiician  cities,  ancestress,  with  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of 
Tripoli,  which  lies  some  thirty  miles  farther  south. 

I'.uilt  on  an  island  (}a  faM  tuimti,  KB  1  108,  /.  Bd /.),  al>out 
half  I  mile  long  from  N.  to  S. ,  and  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  lying  slightly  lc-s  than  Iwo  mile-,  from  the  mainland, 
it  dared  lo  reset  I  holmes  111.  when  apparently  ma»l  of  the 
olher  Phoenician  cities  yielded  without  MCI  (Ml  his  Annals  in 
Bnuich,  /hit.  »/  Egyf-t  KT  1  376/.);  and  Tiglalli-pile^cr  I. 
tell>  boW  he  embarked  in  -*hi|t*  of  Arvad  and  salted  on  the  t  iic.it 
Sea.  It  was  still  independent  in  the  ninth  century  K,t ..  and 
in  the  time  of  S.u-011  it  .nld  Tvte  and  Geb.d  were  die  rc...y 
imp  .riant  Itusnician  centre*.    Cp  jl«  Asck-hamtai,,  i  4, 


In  the  days  of  F.ickiel  it  was  subordinate  to  Tyre  ; 
hut  in  the  Persian  age  it  regained  in  ancient  imparlance, 
and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  exercised  control  over 
quite  an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  fir^t  half  of  the  second  millennium  U.<  .  there  inml  have 
1  more  ctiualily  hetueen  the  Arv:ulite*of  the  mainland  aitd 
:  on  the  island,  if  \V.  Max  Mullet  i»  tight  in  believing  licit 
the  Kgyptian  name  corresponds  to  a  plural  form  frt—w.  The 
ruiuv  ol  the  gigantic  wall  tlcat  once  vurroundetl  the  inland  on 
ihrce  niiJc-s  (we  I'lct^rhm.,  as  below,  ami  e-.p,  Ki-nan,  I'l.  it./.) 

Eove  that  the  Anatlilrs  knew  oilier  thing*  lieskles  rowing, 
us.  (t'Antn.  Arynfn.  ed.  Aucher.  -  172 ^.Irtc.iriU  lhat  Ait 
was  founded  in  761  ice,  anil  Straho(v.vi.  IltX)  stales,  alt  hoi  ,;h 
only  »uh  a  we  tWir.'  lhat  it  was  founded  by  fugitive.  (...111 
Sidon.  We  cannot,  of  course,  a-xiitn  to  the  eighth  tenmn  the 
real  founding  of  Aradus  or  even -what  I  nllniann  (on  fien.  |Oig) 
seems  to  suggest— thefiHinding  of  the  insular  town  asdi^inguished 
from  a»etl!ement  on  the  mainland  (cp  the  later  Antaradm,  mod. 
l  ands  [see  Targ.  above)).  The  words  of  Atui-n.tsir-p.il  quoted 
abowa  <cp  K/'<"  '.'177)  preclude  this.  The  Kgyptian  iriMtip- 
tiom  >how  thai  in  the  secotvd  millennium  let  .  Aradus  w  as  one 
ol  the  m«>vi  important  I'hu-nictan  cities  (see  I'HfKNICIA). 

I.itrrature : — Strnbo  (/.,.) :  Pietschmann,  iiesch.  d.  I'H/tn.  if* 
40.  W MM,  Mi.  m.  £nr.  ,36/.,  COT  1  87 Return,  .«//«. 
,U  fhi*.  19-42;  G.  J.  Chester,  Sum.  It  tit.  I'.il.,  Sfe,  ml 
f'nfrrr,  7,-78;  see  further  ic-lT.  in  Yigourou*  :  a  map  of  island 
in  Admiralty  Chart.  No.  2765,  or  W.  Allen,  the  Dead  Stm, 
i-,  end.  II.  w.  II. 

ARZA  (*<>-»$<  ;  coca  [BJ  ApcAfA].  aca  [Ml.  King 
Baasha's  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirrah.  and  doubtless 
Zimn's  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  king  ( 1  K. 
169r),  sec  ZlMRl.     The  form  of  the  name  appears  to  I* 


Mav^av, /■//).  4  l.sd.  1345.  RV;  AV 

AksAKKTII. 

ASA  iN^ct.  g  51  aca  [BALI*  perhaps  short  for  iTSfs 

— i.t.  1  'Yahw*  healcth  ' ; — cp  Aram,  ami  Ar.  '.i/ii.  'to 
heal."  ASS.  iii,  •  a  physician.'  a  title  applied  to  the  god 
l  a  [  I  >■•!.  1st.  //  If  7/ J ;  the  name  may  express  .1  pious  wish 
tli.it  Yahwe  would  heal— i.e..  restore  prosperity  to— his 
people;  cp  Hos.  7i  II  3)- 

t.  Son  of  Abijah  and  third  king  of  Judah  (first  half 
of  9th  cent.  B.C.;  see  Chkonoi  <k;y.  §  32).  Of  Am  s 
long  reign  but  one  event  is  lianthsl  down  to  us  on  the 
hest  authority  11  K.  15i6-»).  and  it  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  royal  annals  that  they  have  not  buried  such  an  action 
of  lht:  reigning  king  in  oblivion.  The  Mjbjecl  of  the 
narrative  is  nothing  less  than  the  purchase  by  Asa  of  help 
from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Jinl.th's  northern 
brethren.  All  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  still  to  be 
(bund  in  the  royal  treasury,  Asa.  we  arc  told,  sent  to 
lienliatlail,  king  of  Aram,  to  l»ribe  him  to  transfer  his 
covenant  of  friendship  from  land  to  Jiulah.  Thus  it  was 
to  Jutlah  that  the  first  Aramrean  invasion  of  Israel  was 
due,  ami  we  can  believe  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler 
that  Avi  s  conduct  did  not  pass  without  prophetic  rebuke 
ISt'h.  l''.;-to;  on  the  details  no  stress  can  lx_-  land. 
Tile  situation  of  Asa  was.  it  is  true,  difficult.  Hy 
pushing  his  frontier  to  Kamah,  llaasha  threatened  to 

1  It  his  Iwcti  supposed  (f.jr.  Ges.  Tifs.)  thai  the  name  Arvad 

means  '  kefuse.' 

2  Mr.  Ilurkut  .ireur.  lhat  A<r«>.  Aviph,  'wa»  once  the  render- 
inie  "f  the  I.XX  '  for  Asa.  ...  <rt,v.v  is  f  .r  m'D  Sira  {CamUi.iet 
t'airrnitjr  1.. -farter,  Match  i£ pi  A.»/).    Cp.  AsAfH,  4. 
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reduce  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  vassalage,  for  Kamah 
was  only  4  in.  from  Jerusalem.  The  diversion  caused 
by  the  Aramaean  invasion  removed  this  danger.  Asa 
summoned  'all  Judah'  to  the  task  of  pulling  down 
the  fortifications  executed  by  Ikiasha  at  Kamah,  and 
with  the  material  fortified  (ieba  and  Ml/pah,  live  one  a 
little  to  the  XI-..  the  olher  to  the  S\V. ,  of  Kamah.  It 
is  <)uite  another  writer  who  tells  us  that  Asa  'did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Yahwe,  like  David  his 
father'  it  K.  l.ruil.  To  the  I )euteronomistic  compiler 
matters  affecting  the  cultus  were  more  important  than 
was  political  morality  ;  a  later  writer,  the  Chronicler,  has 
a  much  more  complete  justification  I  if  it  were  but  trust- 
worthy! for  his  religious  eulogy  of  Asa.  The  details  of 
I  K.  1  ,"113-34  arc  dealt  with  elsewhere  (sec  Haasiia, 
BEPHADAD,  $  2  11),  etc.  ). 

Three  other  points  alone,  in  the  compiler  s  own  state- 
ments, need  to  be  referred  to.  The  name  of  Asa's 
mother  is  given  |:\  i«|  as  •  Maacah  l<P'"  aval,  and  she 
is  called  the  daughter  of  Abishalom.  whilst  in  r.  » 
Maacah  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Abijah.  Most 
prolmbly  •  Abishalom'  in  :•,  10  is  a  mistake  for  '  Uriel ' 
(see  2  Ch.  13  j)  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to 
hold  with  Wcllhauscn  that  Abijah  and  Asa  were  brothers 

(cp  Maacah,  il.  41. 

The  second  jioini  is  that  in  his  o'.d  age,  according  to 
the  compiler,  Asa  had  a  disease  in  his  feel  II  K.  15>j). 
The  Chronicler  accepts  this  i  doubt  less  traditional!  state- 
ment, but  gucs  it  a  new  colour,  partly  by  changing  the 
date  of  the  war  between  Asa  and  llaasha  Ion  which  see 
CHROMU  i  ks.  §  8.  and  WKS.  OTJL'P*  1971.  partly  by 
the  remark  (cp  Ml  dk  ink)  that  "he  sought  not  to 
Yahwe.  but  to  the  physicians'  (2  Ch-  16 u).  Whether 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  class  of  physicians  who 
treated  diseases  from  a  non-tcligious  point  of  view  is 
justifiable  may  tie  questioned. 

The  third  point  is  a  tantalising  mention  |i  K.  15 >j) 
of  'all  Asa's  warlike  deeds  (\nT3rTi. '  Is  this,  n» 
Klosterm.tnn  supposc-s,  an  allusion  to  the  victory  over 
that  Cushile  king,  who.  according  to  2  Ch.  14  .,-!•„ 
ilivatled  Jutlah  with  a  huge  force,  and  came  as  for  as 
Mareshah  I  six-  /i  k.Ml,  ti?  Or  does  not  the  compiler 
make  the  most  of  the  achievements  to  which  Asa,  it  is 
probable,  could  legitimately  lay  claim  (cp  1  K.  1 5 a j i , 
not  always  with  much  benefit  to  his  reputation  ? 

2.  father  of  ItKRKt  Ill.MI.  2  ;  1  Ch.  9 16  <(hJ(ra[H])  ; 
omitted  in  i  N'eh.  11  17.  T.  K.  C 

AS  AD  IAS  (acaaioy  ['»]  caAaioy  [A],  udei),  an 
ancestor  of  Rinich  (Kir.  1  tl  ;  cp.  HasAIUAK. 

ASAEL  (Tob.lt.  acihA  [IWA] ;  Hal  t,  Aiihel; 
Eth.  '  I- hit;  Heb,  versions  btKV.  T^ffH),  a  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogy  in  Tob.  1  t.  The  genealogy 
is  omitted  by  the  Aram,  version,  but  given  in  0  very 
regular  form  in  the  Hub.  led.  Neubaucr).  Ilala,  and  N. 
The  Greek  texts,  however,  mark  off  Asicl  (r/t  I  from  the 
olher  names  by  saying  <«  rod  ovipnarot  'AcrirjX.  a  tlis- 
tinction  preserved  in  Vg.  '  ex  tribu  et  c  iv  Hate  Nephthali," 
though  the  word  'A«ru)\  is  omitted.  They  are.  therefore, 
probably  right  also  in  their  orthography,  since,  according 
10  Gen.  Jtai  N'u.  •Jii43  [AFJ  etc.,  AirtijX  is  a  Naphtalite 
clan  (see  Jam/ki  I.).     If  this  is  so  the  name  is  snsn;. 

ASAHEL  iVsnb-y  §  „  ;  acahA  [I1XA] ;  acc-  \U 
but  1  Ch.  11  j*  as  in  H] ;  a<rari\oi  Jos  1.  youngest  (?  3  S. 
2i*?l  son  of  /crtiiah  David's  sister,  ami  brother  of  Joab 
and  Abishai.  He  was  renowtutl  for  hi1-  lightness  of  foot 
[ih. ).  As  in  the  ease  of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  almost  all 
we  know  of  him  is  the  story  (2  S.  2iu-i5)  of  his  death 
at  the  reluctant  hands  of  AnsbH  (f.t>.  |.  '  There  lacked 
of  David's  servants  but  nineteen  men  and  Asahcl '  (v.  30): 
such  is  the  statement  of  David's  loss  in  the  lialtle  of 
Gideon  With  this  special  mention  agrees  the  fact  that 
his  name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the  'thirty'  heroes 
in  2  S.  23  and  1  Ch.  II  (but  cp  AllARAt).  It  is  true, 
another  account  is  given  in  the  iw-w  version  of  the  list  of 
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heroes  in  t  Ch  27  (v.  7).  where  we  find  Asahel  com- 

mandcr  of  a  division  of  David  s  army.  The  incom- 
patibility tif  this  statement  with  his  death  before  David 
became  king  of  Israel  w.is  obvious.  The  present  text, 
accordingly,  adds  'and  /t-liadiah  his  son  alter  him,'  for 
which  0"*  lias  •  son  koI  oi  ddtX^otV  10  which  6L  adds 
ixmw  ai*'rov- 

■1.  An  ilinrr»iini;  Levftkal  teacher  temp.  Jehushaphat,  »  Ch. 
17n(la<ri.|..|A  1 1 1  V 1.  Acrif|A 

3.  An  o.crsoer  of  chamocrs  in  the  temple  temp.  He/ekiah 

(1  Ch.  M  i  if). 

4.  •f  .niicr'  or  ancestor  of  Jonathan  (13],  temp.  K»ra  . 
F.rra  1(>  i5  (-an*  |l! I.  [*•*],  K'A  a*  in  i>  I  Ksd.  i»Mt,  .V/AKI. 
(ayn}Aov). 

ASAHIAH  (n'C-y,.  2  K.  22.3  .4.  KV  Asai All.  a. 

ASAIAH  (H'VY.  §  3,.  -Y*hw4  halh  made' ;  ACA.& 
[BAI.]). 

1.  One  of  the  Simeonite  chieftains  who  dtspovsarsscd  the 
Meuinin  [see  KV).  i  Ch.  4  54-41  (  \tr4a  III]). 

».  '  Kiiik'  -  servant  10  JoMah,  a  k.  fetts,  AV  Asahiah  <l«er«u 
(Al.  AjVn  H  I).  1 4  laaaw  1IIA1  «,«,»..«  [LD  ,  Ch.34,o 
(lo-oia  (lt|.  I —not  [1  1 1. 

J.  A  Mirarite  family,  1  Ch.Ojo  (15I  <A<ra0a  t K J>,  lir,  (Affm 
(111.  «»«(n{  (  \*|).  II  (a<r<u«<  |.\|V, 

4,  A  Shil.mite  family,  1  I  h.  !'  s  <  A<r«  |  It]),  probably  ame  as 
(j),  hut  iji  M  v.w:  ah,  ii.  18  (Neh.  II  jk 

A8ANA  (accanc\[»|I.  « Esd.  5 31  ■  E*ra2so.  Asnah. 
ASAPH  i^DX  an  abbreviated  name,  §  50,  ACAtb 
[BALTj. 

1.  The  father  of  Joah.  the  recorder,  a  K.  IS  18 
liuwa^r  [II  \J.  twax  eioi  <rat>e,*  ,7  (cra<)W  [lt]i  = 

I.  :p;  !  12 ;  but  G  suggests  the  reading  '  Shaphati '  or 
•Shaphat.' 1 

a.  I  he  keeper  of  the  royal  '  paradise '  or  forest 
(probably  in  Palestine  I.  Neh.  28  {aoapar  [I.J,  ao3aio» 

rj«*-J). 

3.  The  cponym  of  the  As.iphite  guild  of  singers. 
Ezra 241  Sia  Neh.  T44  11 17  (only  X'"l.  m  C>l  33  iaaati 
[Bit])  1  Ch.  2*>  1  y. ,  and  elsewhere,  who  is  represented  by 
the  Chronicler  as  a  seer  (2  Ch.  2U>j)  and  as  a  contem- 
]x<r.iry  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  chief  of  the  singers 
of  his  time.  N'ch.  I246  1  Ch.  161719  ^\nati  ltis 
( AiTira^lX])  aCh.  h  1 1.  etc. -  On  the  later  equation  of 
Asaph  with  the  Ar.  l.ukin.m  and  lik.  .Esop,  cp  Story 
of  Ahiktir,  Kxvii.  /.  Complicated  as  the  history  of 
these  guilds  is.  we  ire  able  to  see  from  Kzra24i  that 
at  one  lime  the  terms  •  b'ne  Asaph'  and  'singers' 
were  identical,  and  that  the  singers  were  kept  distinct 
from  the  Levitcs.  The  guilds  of  the  b'ne  Asaph  and 
b'ne  Korah  were  the  two  heretlitary  choirs  that 
5U)i.  rintended  the  musical  services  of  the  temple.  They 
do  not  seem  to  hive  l»<n  very  prominent  before  the 
Exile.  More  important,  however,  was  the  triple  division. 
This  comprised  the  three  great  names  of  Asaph,  Hcman. 
and  Ethan  (or  Jcduthun).  which  were  reckoned  to  the 
three  Levities!  houses  of  Cershom.  Kohath.  and  Merari 
(l  Ch.  6  J  lee  Ps  \LMs).  A  still  older  attempt  to  incor- 
porate the  name  among  the  Invites  may,  according 
to  WRS.  OT/C**  ae>4.  n.  t.  be  seen  perhaps  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  AhiasAFII  (t/.t'-l.  the  cponym 
of  the  Asaphite  guild,  as  a  Korahite.  Of  the  threefold 
division  ol  singers  a  clear  example  mav  be  seen  in  Neh. 
12 14  where  Hashai>iah.  Sherebiah.  and  Jeshua.  the  chiefs 
of  the  l.cvitcs.  arc  appointeil  to  praise.  Similarly,  in 
Neh  11  17  three  singers  are  mentioned  —  Mattaniah, 
Al>da,  and  ri.iklmki.ih.  Mattaniah  and  Alxla  are 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Jcduthun.  'Bakbukiah' 
we  should  correct  to  1  Bllkkiah.'  a  son  of  Hcman. 
Thus,  each  of  the  three  great  guilds  finds  its  repre- 
sentative.   Sr  KritAs,  2.  H i.man,  Jkhlthln. 

The  name  Asaph  occurs  in  the  titles  of  ccrtam  Psalm? 
(see  I'SAI.MS). 

4.  The  liest  supported  reading  in  Ml.  1 7  (aua<f> 
[Ti.  WH],  cpRV"*  ;  on  this  reading  tee  Asa.  footnote) 

I  In  ■  Ch.  S4  1 5  <p  »  has  for  B#. 

»  |„  1  (  h.  IP'  reads  Afl.^asSae.  which  rorrrsrond.  very 
nearly  to  i  Ch.  !•  10  («9  A0.«iru*).    In  i  Ch.  »'  i  J  0i<  reads  A«ra. 
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ASCENT  OF  THE  CORNER 

I  where  TI<  and  KV  have  Asa,  Sec  GSMEALOCIBS  OF 
jESt'B,  §  2  *. 

ASARA  (ACAp&[n  \]i.  1  Esd.  53>  RV  ;  AV  Azara. 

ASARAMEL,  a  name  occurring  in  the  inscription  set 
1  up  in  honour  of  Simon  the  Maccabce  (1  Macx.  Maf  i. 
The  writing  begins  as  follows  :  — 1  On  the  18th  day  of  Klu! 
in  the  173ml  year,  this  is  the  third  year  of  Simon,  the 
high  priest  ty  aapap.'^  l»0',  whence  AV  SaUAMKL. 
€V  a<rapatu\  [XV].  asaramel  [Vg.Ji  111  a  great  congrega- 
tion — etc.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  this  tx- 
pn-ssion  is  a  transliteration  of  some  Hebrew  word  which 
Hood  in  the  original,  as  is  the  case  with  the  difficult 
mrMh  inhanai  el  in  the  title  of  this  l>ook  (see  M ACl'A- 
BKES,  FiksT,  $  1 1.  Uy  some  it  is  Uikcti  to  represent 
a  place— c.f..  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem 
|l  .istellioi— or  to  represent  the  Hcb.  >i«  C{7  isr..  •  the 
court  of  the  people  of  God  ' — i.e.,  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  iKell;  cp  Kw.  (ieuh.P'  4 43* — or  k^a  -tin.  the 
court  of  Millo  Uirotiusi,  or  ">k  2?  TC.  'the  gate  of  the 
people  of  liod. '  It  is  Ixtter,  however,  to  see  in  this 
.  v|i-'  ..  11  .hi  honorific  title  Krom  1  Mace.  1 
we  see  tlvit  contracts  were  dated  from  the  Hrst  year  of 
Simon  '  the  great  high  priest,  and  captain  and  leader 
of  the  Jews'  (cp  the  titles  given  him  in  1  I47  and  lf>t). 
and  it  seems  natural  tliat  in  an  inscription  written  in 
honour  of  Simon  we  should  rind  more  than  the  simple 

title  high  priest."  (Cp  the  Pesh  im* IsS  Isf. 
'  leader  [or  "great  one"]  in  Israel  ).  Hence  Asar.imcl 
is  taken  by  many  i  Wernsdorf.  Schoiz.  (ininttt,  /a>cklcr. 
etc.)  to  represent  '"♦t  cp  "V.  '  prince  of  the  people  of 
Cod."  The  great  difficulty  would  then  lie  in  the 
presence  of  the  preposition  if.  This,  however,  may 
have  Ixhti  inserterl  by  a  copyist  who  supposed  that  the 

'  word  was  the  name  of  a  place  not  of  a  person.1 
Possibly  «»»  is  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  and  \\e 
should  rejul  sir;j*  t»:,    the  sprout  (cp  Is.  11 1)  of  the 

I  people  of  God.'  or,  better.  Sircp  tvl.  '  protector  of  the 

j  people  of  God  '  |cp  t\  vf.). 

ASAREEL,  or.  Ijetter.  RV  As&rel  (^K">V"X.  §  67  ;  cp 

^X'-CX.  and  setr  AlJAB.  $  4,  n.  5;  icepAHA  [BJ, 
EC.  l-^l  ACt PH.  [I-  which  adds  teal  iwaxciM]i>  'son'  tif 
(the  unknown)  Jehalelecl  (1  Ch.  -1 16)  and  'brother'  of 
ZiPH  (•/■:•■.  2).  Ziphah  and  Tiria. 

AffAKPT  *"  (n^XlV'X  [Ui.  Ginsb].  g  73;  cp 

ah\  [H].  item*  [A].  aceiphXa  [L]l.  a 
i    'son   of   Asaph '    1  Ch.  2.'>j:    called    Jes.irel.ih.  KV 
Jksmakki.au  (nsKic"  ;  iirepiijX  [  H],  i<rpei)\a  [AJi  in  r.  14. 

A8BACAPHATH  (&cBAKt\<pAe  [B]i  in  Pesh.  thc 

name  is  fcsAD  !   Esd.  56?  RV*  .  AV  (1611) 

Asbasareth,  RV  Asbasareth  'AcB&c<vpcB  [  \J».  the 
name  answering  in  1  Ivsd.  f.6o  to  the  Ksarhaddon 

of  ||  Ezra  4  a  (which  is  reproduced  by  <V  .  axop&ar\. 
The  right  rending  is  aafta<pai).  which  represents  TOOK 
This  is  evidently  an  alternative  to  the  reading  tbjck  of 
Ezra  1 10,  and  ii  suggests  that  the  writer  of  the  gloss  in 
Ezra! 9  f.  (see  •  |->ra '  in  5*907)  found,  not  pmc«.  b« 
■SOON,  in  his  text  of  Eirala.  So  Marq.  [Fund.  50); 
but,  in  connection  with  the  difficult  theory  that  the  name 
originally  given  in  Ezra  1  a  was  |rc»e  =  prc.  Sargon  ; 
see  Ann  ai'I'Kr. 

ASCALON  (ackaagjn).  i  Mace.  1086.  etc..  RV 

ASHXXLON  (f.tt.). 

ASCENT  OF  THE  CORNER  (n^BH  JvSy  I  ana. 

I  The  prefixed  iv  it  explained  by  Scliurer  (Cl'f  1  197,  n.  17) 
as  a  lorruplion  uf  aryrr  <;:C).  which  corresponds  to  ihe  C.r. 
crrprtTij-yoc.  Kenan's  sui;j;eslion  {Ifitt.  tCIxr.  \%,  cap.  1  oif  /in.) 
that  fr  a«4u>Of<<A  is  a  corruption  nlvimt  truk,  may  he  mentioned  . 
in  his  view  ihe  expression  is  similar  it,  those  which  Arabian 
authors  often  add  to  the  names  of  persons. 
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MCCON    TMC    KAMTTMC  [B]  ;    ANABACCCuC   THC  K. 

[KAJ;  thc  A.  T.  rwNiAC  [Lj]  Nch.  33r  RV.  See 

JEKISAI.KM. 

ASEAS  (acaiac  [RVJ),  i  Esd.  93»  =  Ezra  103». 
ISSHIAH,  5. 

ASEBEBIA,  RV  AsebebUa  (accBhBiac  [BA]). 

1  Hsd.  847  =  Ezra  8 18,  Sm.K):  HI  All.  f,«r, 

UceB.AN    [AD,    1  BkL  847   AV,  RV 
E»ru8i9,  Hashaiiiah,  7. 

A8ENATH  (njpff;  acenneO  [ADEJ  6n€.  [F.]). 
ACCCNtf)  [I-]'  daughter  of  Potiphemh,  priest  of  On  ; 
wife  of  Joseph  K»cn.  41  4$  so  4(J»>t).  A  genuine 
Egyptian  name,  See  Joskph  1.  §  4  :  and  on  thc  apo- 
cryphal •  Life  of  Aseneth,'  Aihxrviha,  §  13. 

ASEB,  RV  Asher  (achp  [liVJ).  Tob.  1 2.  See 
Hazok,  I. 

ASEBER.  RV  Skuak  (cepAp  [BA]).  1  Esd.  5j»  = 
Ezra  2s3.  Si  SUA,  2. 

ASH  <T"T**'  ttityc).  better  RV  Fir-Tree,  seems  to 
he  named  i  ts.  44  14)  as  a  tree  used  by  makers  of  idols. 
If  irrn  is  genuine  (see  below)  we  may  revtsonably  hold 
it  to  lie  the  Assyrian  irin — cedar  or  fir. 

'  Fir'  is  supported  liy  the  scrsions  (*iVvt,  fiftij)  and  by  the 
Rabbis  (rvff.  in  lies.  T«rt.);  Tristram's  suggestion,  Pinnt 
Malrftmi  1.  Mill,  the  Aleppo  Pine  (X//H,  333),  u  attractive. 
Tliat  Heb.  irrn  =  Lat.  arntu  i»  improbable ;  pi«  cannot  t>e 
Fraxinttt  cmui,  L.,  the  Manna  A»h,  a  native  of  S.  Kurope, 
nnt  found  farther  K.  than  W.  Asia  Minor.  CMAia {HHuvttt 
1  185 Jf  )  held  f-iK  10  be  thc  ar,ln  of  Abuifadl,  and  the  'thorny 
tree'  th.it  he  meant  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  /I  kits CUtf- 
<ar,tka  (lr.ivcs  and  drupes  somewhat  like  .WrW  Amu  faun) 
is  called  <vi»,  rnn  (lllustr.  ,ie  In  jtore  dt  tfigyftr,  ao*,),  and 
that  the  little  tree  grows  in  Arabia,  though  not  vet  prove,),  a  by 
no  mean*  improKible.  Kkut  C,*naha,  which  also  might  be 
thought  of,  rcNcmhles  S'prkui  A  hi        rr,i  niorc  closely. 

The  rending,  however,  is  uncertain,  pit  occurs  only 
in  this  passage,  and  a  Mass.  note  calls  attention  to  the 
'  smrdl  j,'  which  seems  to  point  to  a  reading  n*  'cedar.' 
P'-rh;ips  a  U-tier  emendation  would  lie  sK  ('  God  '). 

So  Klo.  and  Che.  {SHOT,  Heb.  ijg),  following  ©.  The 
vmrd  T.'mt  U  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  best  MSS  (RHAQr)  of 
O,  ar.l  in  others  appears  as  a  Hcsaplaric  addition  with  an 
astensk.  The  text  of  the  whole  vcr«e  a»  it  appears  in  0*  and 
otb^r  MSS  is  dimply — **ovf c  tvAor  in  Ttlv  &pvnov  6  ifarrrxwir  a 
«ua»«  10.  wto,  ,V'.'«lcm  (the  Prshiita  is  even  shorter,  'the  wood 
that  «•.<«  ctit  doom  from  the  thicket,  that  by  rain  was  nurtured  > 
RUWecn  inabtr  and  fiiAoi-  Origen  inserted  in  the  Hcsaplanc 
teat  this  addition,  from  Aq,  and  Tbeod.,  tavrw  ««6povs,  ««i 
;.'.i.iiij.jn;:.,,»,„or  *m  tpir  mm  ttapnpuHttv  aery  and  «imilarly 
added  ir.rvc  alter  o  n/K«  ;  sec  F  ield  s  Ht .tafia  in  lock 

N.  M.  — W.  T.  T  -11. 


'|C7:  ACAN  [BAI.],  ACCNNaT  V],  ACANNA 
[L1!.  an  unidentified  s.tc  in  thc  lowland  of  Judah, 
apparently  in  its  most  southern  tiart  (Josh.  15  42.  anojx 
f!»J.  AC6NNA  [A],  -CANN.  assigned  in  Josh.  197 

Iacass  [A)|  to  Simeon,  and  named  among  thc  priests' 
cities  in  1  Ch.  t$so[44)  =  Josh.  ->1  >6  (when  for  MT  im  EV 
AlN.  ain  [A],  NAf  lN  [I.],  we  should  probably  read 
;r;.  Ashan  ;  cp<?"  ACa  :  soMenmnt  in  S/:<>  /\  Ashan 
may  perhaps  lie  the  same  as  the  BoK-AsJIAN  [if.v.].  or 
C:ho«-\s|ian  (RV  i  (IK- Ash  an)  of  1  S.  30  30.  the  site  of 
some  well  or  reservoir. 

ASHARELAH  (rktck'it.  Ba.  Ginsb  ).  1  Ch.  25» 
RV,  AV  ASARBLAK. 

ASHBEA  tyavw.  §  42.  for  ^yr-'K? :  ccoBa  [BAI, 

ACfBA[l-]f.  'Ibe  ■  Imnse  of  Ashhea '  included  'the 
l  ludahi'ei  families  of  the  house  of  those  that  wrought 
fine  linen  1 1  <:h  4»t  | ;  or  Iicth  Ashtaxa  may  be  the  name 
of  their  dwelling-place.  Nothing  further'  is  known  of 
this  weaving  guild. 

ASHBEL  faffe  §  43  ;  acBmA  [ADL] ;  acaBhaoc 
[Jos.];  Sam.  btaVHl  gentihe  Aihbelite.  Nu.  26 j8 
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ACYBHp[e]l  [BAK],  -coyBhpi  [1]).  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Uknjamin  (s».*.,§9ii.[/»J).Cten.  46»t  =Nu_  2C3J 
<ACyBhp  [BAK],  -coyB  [I.]>=i  Ch.8t  (CaBa  [B])  ; 
apparently  represented  by  Jkdiaki.  in  1  Ch.  "6-n  \t :  6). 
Probably  the  name  is  a  corru|iliou  of  Isiihaal  (<j.  v.  ). 

ASHCHENAZ  (t]?^).  Jer.  AV  ;  RV  Ash- 

KE.VAZ.  ft'. 

ASHDOD,  AZOTUS  ("tnptt,  strength,  strongly- 
founded'  or  perhaps  '  nun  [men!  of  Dod,  Irudu'  ;  cp 
Asiiiilk.  Benh-bekak  ?  ;  azojtoc  [BAKyi'l  ],  hence 
its  name  in  Aixxr. ,  NT,  etc. ).  genlilic  Asbdodite,  A\" 
Aahdothite  "nvn.  Josh.  13i  (AZtuTithoc  [BAL]  ; 
pi.  fern,  rnnsyw;  Nch.  13 23  in  Kr  rp-r*it ;  A2wtiac 
[BAI.],  -iaac  [Nil.  a  famous  Philistine  city  some  3-3 
m.  from  the  Mcditerranesm  coast,  about  half-way 
between  Gara  and  Joppa.  It  was  one  of  the  five 
confederated  towns  of  the  Philistines,  and  stood  far 
above  the  others  in  importance — a  pre-eminence  due 
doubtless  to  its  commanding  position  on  the  great 
military  road  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  at  thc  spot 
where  a  branch  of  it  leads  off  to  Kkron  and  Ramleh. 
It  survives  in  the  modern  F.utuJ.  a  miserable  little 
village  on  a  woody  and  beautiful  height,  to  thc  \V.  of 
which,  at  an  hour  s  distance,  are  still  found  the 
traces  of  a  harUiur  now  called  Minct  el-Kal'a.1 
JE  assigns  Ashdod  to  Judah  |Josh .  15«6/..  ocr^wt*. 
aetuSwfi  [BJ,  aaiuu  [A.  in  v.  47  om.].  t<r&u,t  [I.J)  ,  but 
this  statement  clearly  needs  modification  in  view  of 
Josh.  13i  [D,  ;  cp  11  73.  aatUu  [BJ.  aSu«  (AJ,  aorjlue 
[I  J.  affrSSui  [L]).  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Israel  seems  never  to  have  subdued  thc  Philistine  strong- 
hold (2  Ch.  -Jt>6  is  doubtful  1.  In  Samuel  s  time  thc  ark 
was  removed  thither  from  Eben-ezer,  and  placed  in  thc 
temple  of  Dagon  <  t  S  5/  ).  whose  cult  was  more  particu- 
larly Mandated  with  Ashdod  (cp  1  Mace.  10 63  II  4).* 
Ashdod  is  denounced  by  Amos  with  other  Philistine 
towns  for  thc  infamous  slave-raids  upon  Judah,  and  the 
■MM  prophet  alludes  to  it  again  in  terms  which  show 
that  in  the  middle  of  thc  eighth  century  it  was  a  place 
of  no  little  repute  (3,  [  Egypt],  ©>'a  reads  •  Assyria.' 
against  which  cp  We..  Now.  ;  Aq..  Sym.,  Theod.  read 
Ashdod  1  \  (hough  mum  inn  ned  in  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-pileser'scnmpaign  against  PhilLstia  and  Phu  nicia 
fcpWi.  Gi  l  1»3)  it  probably  suffered  at  his  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fortunately  well-informed 
of  its  fate  some  years  later  in  the  siege  alluded  to 
in  U.2O1  (711  U.c.).»  As  a  commemorative  record 
relates  r  ep  A'.-f  7™  398/.  A'/J  *_'65 /. ),  Axuri  lep  Heb. 
Tttp.  Aixur),  king  of  Asdudu.  had  been  su|>crstH!ed  * 
by  his  In-other  Ahi-miti  (cp  .\himoth.  Mahath),  who 
in  turn  w  its  overthrow  n  by  the  anti-Assyrian  party  1  the 
Ha-at-tO*  in  favour  of  Yamanj  (or  Yavani  =  the 
Ionian?!.  Ashdod  wits  ln-sicged.  not  by  Sargon.  t«it. 
as  the  MT  more  correctly  states,  by  his  general 
or  TAKTAN  [f.v.].  This  siege,  as  Is.' 20 6  suggests, 
involml  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  Yavani  to  the  land  of  Musri. 
which  belongs  to  Miluhha.  the  district  lying  in  N. 
Arabia,  bordering  on  Edom  (see  M  UK  AIM.  §  3/>), 
The  Siimc  tablet  records  thc  destruction  of  |»V|  iUmtu 
Atdmdimmu,  which,  according  to  Schradcr.  is  ■  Gath  of 

1  In  early  CbriNtian  times  'A^wroe  vapaAiac  arid  '\$*itvt 
|i,i7iry«icK  are  kept  distinct.  Josepltus  sometimes  «.pe.ikv  of  Ash- 
dod (and  similarly  of  J.dmeh,  Jamnia)  as  an  inland  town  {Ant. 
xiv.  4  4,  HJ  i.  7  7k  nt  other  times  as  a  coast  lown  (Ant.  xiii.  lf>«>. 
There  nuy  have  been  a  bajl.jur  liere  in  the  time  of  Sargon  ;  cp 
al«^ve. 

'J  Hence  it  ha-  been  conjectured  that  Dagan-takala  in  the 
Amarria  tablet.  (A7.'.'.jn  /.)  belonged  to  .Vhdod. 

>  for  the  date,  etc.,  cp  Ch.  Intr.  ,«,/  ;  Wi.  Alt.  Umt. 

*  He  had  vmght  to  ally  him-elf  with  live  surrounding  kings 
•gain-t  Awyra.     Another  inscription  relates  that  the  men  of 
1  hihsiu.  Judah,  Kdom.  and  Moab  lud  s,  nt  presents  to  I'ir  fl. 
»K-4L      cJ''  f"r  a  llkr  f^'P"^  <CP  A  " .-ind  notek 
\7        Ha',A,  V.?f  A,'".Jlxl  ^m  >°  li-»s  e  been  closely  related 
to  Mu*ri  (cp  also  Wt.,  "  Musri,  etc."  in  Mi  a,  1  ;6/.). 
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the  Ashdodites'  (cp  'Gath  of  the  Philistines,'  Am.6». 
and  for  a  wider  use  of  Ashdod  sec  below).  Others 
(Del.  /'jr.  289/.,  Wi.  Che.  (  read  as  two  names,  and 
explain  the  latter  as  crrr  r^ffm— i.e.,  the  port  of  Ashdod 
(cp  note  1,  below). 

Ashdod  soon  regained  its  power,  and  in  the  following 
century  the  '  great  city  of  Syria'  (Herod 'J  157 1  was  be- 
sieged by  I'santmetichus  for  twenty- nine  years,  an 
allusion  to  which  is  seen  in  Jer.  25  m  (  less  probably  also 
ZSeph.  2*  :  see  ZBMtAMIAK.  ii. ).  Further  evidence  of  its 
independence  may  tie  seen  in  the  mention  of  Ahi-milki. 
king  of  Ashdod.  temp.  Ivsarhaddon  (A'.7  7"'*  355 u|. 

The  Ashdodites  were  allied  with  tin-  Arabians  and  the 
Ammonites  against  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  (Neh,  [1]). 
and  Nehemiah,  denouncing  the  foreign  marriages, 
mentions  the  women  of  Ashdod  (also  of  Amnion  and 
Moahi.  whose  offspring  speak  a  degraded  dialect  called 
nnniii  1  Neh.  13.ii/.  ajWrnrrffJi  [BXAL]):  cp  the  allu- 
sion in  Zech.  96.  The  use  of 
is  peculiar,  and,  if  genuine, 
Ashdod  comprised  also  the 
Schrader's  explanation  of  asJi 


Ashdod  and  its  Height 
(i  Mace.  568.  cp  4 15), 
Jonathan  defeated  Apolh 
of  Dagon  (l  Mace.  IO77 


jurhc 
and 


Vshdod  in  these  passages 
suggests  thiit  die  name 
surrounding  district  (cp 
Jimmu  above).1 
od  was  ravaged  by  Judas 
in  147  b.c.  his  brother 
hus  there  and  burnt  the  temple 
fr..  cp  11 4).  John  Hyrcamis 
burnt  the  towers  in  the  surrounding  fields  after  defeating 
( 'endelireus  (1  Mace  l(!i  A.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jann.rus  it  belonged  to  Juil.ea  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  154l  ;  lint 
it  was  separated  from  it  under  l*tolemy  (Jos.  fl/ i,  7jl. 
In  the  NT  it  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  connection  with 
Philip's  return  from  Oaza  to  C.esaren  (Acts  840!.  See 
SchUr,  CIV  26;/.  Wi  OVI  l»aj/  ;  and  cp  Philis- 

I  I  M  ■•  S.  A.  C. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH  (nJDSn  r.'nCT*)  is  uniformly 
translated,  in  RV,  -the  slopes  {m,ir(.  or  springs,  of 
Pisgah'  it)t.  3i7  iH  [here  also  AV]  Josh.  PJ3  [no 
marg  note]  13*,;  f..r  f»  s  readings  see  I'iscJAII).  In 
like  manner,  the  Heb.  rinc-K.  rendered  '  springs'  in  Josh. 
10  40  1  '1  E,  is  in  KV  '  slopes. '  The  declivities  or  ihoilli  I  era 
of  a  mountain  plateau,  where  it  sinks  sharply  into  the 
plain,  are  meant.  The  word  is  perhaps  derived  (mm 
■r«i  "i  the  sense  of  "  pouring  out';8  the  explanation 
usually  given  is  that  the  Ashedoth  are  the  line  on  the 
mountain-side  where  springs  break  forth.    Sec  PiSGAH, 

ASHEE  ;  ACmP  [BAL],  ach  [A«\'u.774 

i&chB  [B.  Josh.  17 it,];  Jos.  achpoc  ;  gentilic  nj's* 
1  Name  and    Asllerit«)  ,hc  eponymous  head  of  the 
oritrin         ,nU"  "f  0m  sal"°  ,l;u"c  fmmportant 
B  for  the  history  of  Israel     it  U  traced 

by  the  Yahwist  to  Zilpah.  Leah's  maid  Mien.  30 12/), 
—this  tribe,  perhaps  more  than  the  other  Zilpah  and 
Hilhah  tnUs  (see  I.sRAK!.,  §  5).  raises  questions  dim- 
cult  to  answer.  Is  the  popular  etymology  {tien  30 1), 
probably  also  alluded  to  in  live  -  Blessings')  correct, 
or  dt*-s  the  name  not  rather  point  to  some  deity — 
in  which  case  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the  root 
fgH  t-sr),  'to  be  propitious,'  whence  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  God  Asur?»  In  what  relation  does  Asher 
stand  to  a  once  somewhat  important  stale  called  Aseru, 

'  So  in  1  Mace.  14  54  flaxara  (in  rralitv  17  m.  to  SE.)  is 
'  tip- ^1  the  hor  tiers  of  .Vrotus ' ;  rp  also  (ilouwlulh )  1  Ch.  S'l '. 

*  Dclitxsch  compares  the  Ass.  it.iu,  pL  (Miff,  the  'base'  of 
anvthinz  (/W.  46;  cp  Pr.  on  Prut.  317). 

•1  Tiele  long  ago  w 
fortune,  the  ronsort 
/•'S.rft.  fa  '/>t./.,,'<r» 
pan-  of  this  tt 
/i.(>)  1  IOJ  (c 


■our,  ■  Ashe 

of  Athens 

lement  tiuv  still  \ 
Is.  IT<>.    Cp  Del.  An 


like  t'.ad,  is  a  god  of  good 
( I  V*X flijk.   Itehh-  fan  tir 
trn,  187.-,  p.  S4-'K  and  l»oih 
i  defended.    So  t  he.  J'rvfiA. 
HW'B  148.     fi.  A. 


♦UK-Msls 

implied  in  the  name  Abd.a^irta  referred  to  toward-,  the 
end  u(  t  t  <M-e  Asilf  Ktii,  |  0.  Jensen  (Hitlittr  u.  Irmsitu  r) 
oilers  proof  that  the  name  ot  tht  c  >n*ort  o''  the  coddes*  Asratu 
was  Hadad  ur  Ramman  the  storm-cod.  Had  he  also  ihe  title 
Asir?  Ijsllv  II,  Skipwith  (  {pR  11  j,i  |  V,|>even  iiic.t.i* 
a  connection  between  and  Osiris  (the  father  of  Hon  s  ;  Lp 
Haknkiiifk). 
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Asis)aru.  which  occupied  W.  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Seli 
I.  and  kamscs  II.  |VVMM,A  u  I  ur.  336-91?  Did  that 
ancient  people  to  some  extent  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  invaders  from  the  wilderness  (cp  HAKNhl  llF.R),  or  is 
Asher  in  the  OT  simply  a  geographical  name  for  some 
Israelites  who  settled  in  a  district  already  long  known 
as  Asher?  Ilonimel  (.////"  228.  237)  thinks  that 
the  Ashcritcs  were  one  of  Sever*]  Israclitish  trilws 
which,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  had  encamped  in 
the  district  tictween  Kgypt  untl  Judah  ,cp  ShIhok- 
LiaXATH)  and  that  they  are  the  Habin  referretl  to  in 
the  Amama  letters  as  having  Inirst  into  Palestine  from 
the  south.  Jastrow.  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to 
identify  the  Mabiri  with  the  Ashcrite  clan  HcIxt  (see 
below.  §  4>  and  to  connect  ihe  Ashcrite  clan  Malchiel 
with  the  followers  of  Milkili,  the  writer  of  several  of  the 
Amama  letters,  while  G.  A.  Marlon  suggtrsts  that  the 
sons  of  Atxl-asirta  (b'ne  Klied  As«-ra).  of  whom  we  he^ir 
so  much  in  the  letters  of  Kib- Adth  of  Gctxil.  may  hasc 
bet-omcan  important  constituent  part  of  the  OT  tribe 
of  Asher,  so  that  it  inherited  their  name  in  abbreviated 
form.  That  the  OT  A&herites  were  at  all  events  not 
<t  IWIbr  vcrv  ll"*e'v  bound  to  Israel  is  proved  b) 
W  our  earliest  historical  noH.  e  of  the  tribe. 


according  to  which  it  look  no  interest  in 
the  rising  against  Sisera  :  ■  Asher  sat  still  at  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  and  abode  by  his  creeks'  (Judg.  5i7>.' 
Moreover,  that  they  were  somewhat  mixed  up  with  older 
inhabitants  appears  clearly  enough  in  Judg.  1  }*,  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  fertility  ascribed  in  the  •  HJessings  of 
Jacob  and  Moses'  to  the  district  where  Asher  dwelt, 
although  it  at  once  suggests  Ihe  |X)pular  etymology  (see 
above),  is  known  10  have  been  really  characteristic 
of  the  put  of  Galilee  in  question  (sec  reff.  in  l>r.  on 
Dt  33>4.  and  cp  DlKZAlTH),  we  can  hardly  wy  how  far 
the  distinctness  from  the  Phoenicians  of  the  coast, 
npixirently  implied  in  r.  1$  of  the  later  Blessing,  w^is  an 
actu.il  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
account  of  ISHBAAL  l^.r.,  1)  SCcms  to  have  thought 
Asher  worth  mentioning  as  included  in  the  Uenjamitc 
claim  (sec  Asm  RlTKs,  GF.sitl  k,  11.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  prevailing  vagueness,  that  the  •  liless- 
ing  of  Jacob'  speaks  of  Z.KHl  I.t  s  in  almost  the  same- 
words  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  had  applied  to  Asher, 
and  that  the  ■  Blessing  of  Moses'  then  associates  Is. 
s.viiAR  with  Zebulun.  Delinite  Ixnindary  lh<-re  can 
hardly  have  lieen.  whilst  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion  must  have  changed  somewhat  from  age  to  age.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  account  of  Asher's  territory 
which  the  priestly  compiler  has  given 
us  in  Josh.  ] 9*4-31  (in  which  some 
scholars  have  found  traces  of  JK(  is  unusually  vague. 
Not  many  of  the  places  can  lie  identified  with  certainty. 

Alammki.kcii  fVV'f.ily  el-Melek),  Jiphthah-bl  (JefSlV 
Caiu'I.  (tsalml),  Kasaii  (Kflna)  have  prohahty  Ir-tii  i.leiaihetl. 
and  possiMy  al»o  KI>ron  <<>.,  Ar.r-os,  i.)  ami  Hammon,  1 
(I'tnm  el  'AmfidX.  Vmmah  sliotild  prubahly  tie  read  Aceho. 
BNINOIt>LtSMATM  (</.r'.)  may  perhaps  Ik;  the  Nahr  er-ZarkJ. 
Misiitt  and  Hosxit  (ff.r,)  arc-  proliably  to  be  recosnisetj  in 
Kgyptun  aaU  As»>naii  uiM.iipiion». 

That  Aceho  or  Aehrib  or  Sit  Ion  was  ever  included  in 
an  Israclitish  iritic  Asher.  is  a  purely  ideal  conception, 
and  the  same  is  clearly  true  (Judg.  1  J]  /. )  of  other  t  itles 
in  the  list.  For  indications  of  an  Aranuean  clement  in 
the  population  (2  S.  10'.»  w  ARAM,  %  5- 

The  tribe  to  the  S.  of  Asher  was  Manassch.  In 
Josh.  17  m  we  have  a  Yahwistic  pLssage  which  is 
commonly  interpreted  as  declaring  that  Dor  lay  within 
the  limits  of  territory  ideally  assigned  to  Asher,  although 
it  really  belonged  to  Manasseh.  This  interpretation 
gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  Shihor  •  l.ibnath 
(Josh.  ll»i«s(  is  to  be  taken  as  (lie  southern  boundary  of 
Asher,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  river  Zarka,  w  hich 
enters  the  sea  almost  midway  between  Dor  and  <  a  sarca. 
If  Asher  really  moveel  northwarrls  from  an  earlier  home 

>  On  the  statement  in  Judg.  n  ,5  7 13,  that  Asher  took  part  in 
the  conflict  with  MitlLm.  -re  .Moore.  a>i  U  . 
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in  S.  Palestine  (see  above,  §  i),  traces  or  at  least 
memorial*  of  it  may  have  long  survived  (see  Shihok- 
Lll'NATli)-  This  would  make  it  not  quite  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  account  of  P,  even  if  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
really  brings  Ashcr  farther  S.  than  Carmcl  (Josh.  19  »6). 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  verve  Josh.  IT  1 1  support  the 
suggestion  of  IHIImann  («</  hv.)  that  all  that  follows  I  tic  word 
'  Ashcr  '  except  'the  three  heights' belong*  really  to  r.  r  2,  taking 
the  place  there  of  the  wont*  '  those  citie*'(cp  Juug.la?);*  hut  we 
do  not  know  what  '  the  three  heights '  are  (though  they  certainly 
might  include  '  the  height*  of  Dor  ' ;  cp  )  osh.  Hi  1  'i  33).  There 
is,  however,  little  historical  importance  in  the  question  whether 
Dor  is  represented  as  belonging  to  Ashcr,  since,  as  a  nutter  of 
tact,  it  and  the  cities  mentioned  with  it  remained  in  the  piwa- 
sion  of  the  Canaanitc*  or  l'hicnicians. 

On  the  other  three  sides  the  territory  of  Ashcr  is  even 
According  to  Josh.  19  37.  it  was  coaler  - 
with  Zebulun  on  the  E.,  while  according  to 
v.  34  it  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Naphlali.  It  is 
difficult  to  liring  it  into  relation  with  Is-sachar.  In 
general,  Asher  must  lie  regarded  as  the  north-western- 
most district  connected  with  Israel,  and  as  stretching 
indefinitely  W.  and  N.  and  losing  itself  gradually 
amongst  the  Phoenician!  of  the  coast 

(i. )  P's  genealogy  of  Asher  (given  twice:  Ku.  2644, 
probably  the  more  original.  =  (jcn.  48  17),  which  is  re- 
4.  Genealogies.  i"  almost  i.lentical  form  by 

8  the  Chronicler  (l  Ch.  7  *>/.),  is  very 
simple,  consisting  probably  of  (primarily)  the  three 
clans,  the  Imiutcs  (perhaps  really  Jamin  ;  so  ©BAL  in 
Nu.  and  perhaps  ©"  in  1  Ch.).  Ishvites  (doubtful),  and 
Bcri'itea. 

With  the  last  mentioned  are  associated  ax  secondary  clans  the 
rfeljrritcs  (known  as  a  Kcnite  name)'1'  and  the  Malctiiclitcx 
(k  ;  v»  •  1  as  a  personal  name  in  tl;>:  Amarua  letters  trum  8. 
l*alestinc)  as  'sons,'  and  Scrah  (perhaps  an  Aram,  mini4 ;  root 
not  found  in  Hebrew)  as  sister.  There  is  no  earlier  mention, 
however,  of  any  of  these  names  in  connection  with  Asher, 
though  the  first  ami  third  are  well  known  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Palestine. 

(ti.)  To  this  simple  genealogy  the  Chronicler  appends  (1  (  h. 
7714*39)  a  remarkable  list  of  one  Malchiclite  and  over  thiity 
MrHrntc*  remarkable  because  the  names  are  not  of  the  dis- 
tinctive type  that  abounds  in  the  Chronicler.  The  list,  if  we 
rembve  certain  textual  corruptions,*  looks  as  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  schematic  (t.g.,  3  sons  ai*J  3X  3  grandsons,  followed  by 
some  seventeen  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations);  but 
we  cannot  reach  a  text  that  inspires  confidence.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  names  may  well  be 
foreign.  Hamepher  lias  been  referred  to  above.  The  affinities 
of  s«me  of  the  names  are  worthy  of  note  :  note,  t.g..  the  remark, 
able  groups  Heber,  Ithran,  Jether  ;  so  also  licria,  Shelesh  = 
Shilsha  uft>.  37  (Shalixhaf  cp  <B»>,  Sbual. 

Lk.  2  36  speaks  of  a  certain  Anna  as  being  of  the 
trilie  of  Ashcr  |t«it  see  GENEALOGIES,  i.  §  8). 
a.  Toh.  la  RV.  AV  A-SKK.    See  Hawk.  i. 

it.  w.  11. 

ASHER  i,X";N  ;  &cHp  [BAL]),  a  town  on  the 
southern  border  of  Manasseh,  mentioned  in  Josh. 
177  (RV)  in  the  following  terms  :  •'  And  the  border  of 
Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Michmcthath  which  is 
before  {i.e.,  E.  of]  Slutbem.'  After  this  we  are  told 
that  'the  border  went  along  to  the  right  hand  [«.«■.,  to 
the  S.  |,  unto  the  inhabitants  [i.e.,  the  district]  of  En- 
tappuah. '  These  statements  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  the  N.  border  of  Ephraim 
in  166.  where  the  names  which  correspond  to  Asher 
and  Michmcthath  are  Michmcthath  and  Taanalh- 
Shiloh.  and  Taanath-Shiloh  is  staled  to  be  E.  of  Mich- 
mcthath. On  the  assumption  that  En-tappuah  is  N\V. 
of  Shechem  (see  TaI'PL'AII.  al.  -Asher  must  lie  some- 
where to  the  E.  of  Shechem,  between  Michmcthath  and 
Taanath-shiloh.    Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the 

'  '  Dor '  in  Judg.  1  |1  t*"*L  is  no  objection,  for  il  does  not  lit 
the  context,  and  is  probably  simply  an  insertion  bused  on  the 
passage  in  (■jshua. 

J  Note  that  for  Jehubbah  (t  Cb.  7  14)  49"  reads  «.  «0a#— /.<•., 

Hofebt 

1  Alii  in  v.  34  should  certainly  he  'his  brother.'  Prolobly 
Hotham  (r.  %-)  is  a  miswritten  Hclera  (cp  e.  3s),  in  which  cose 
'sister'  (,i/r«iM,lw)  in  r.  32  may  be  a  duplicate  of  Hotham. 
Ulta  (p.  30),  as  it  ought  to  resume  some  name  already  mentioned, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Shual,  which  we  should  perhaps  restore 
for  Shua  in  r.  3a. 
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theory  that  RV's  rcatling  is  correct ;  it  U  in  fact  that  of 
most  scholars,  including  Dillmann  and  Kautisch.  The 
rendering  seems,  however,  to  need  revision.  Consider- 
ing that  MlCHIWTHATH  (v  "•'  )  stands  in  17:  in  close 
proximity  to  Ashcr  (without  any  connecting  <">,/),  and 
that  it  would  be  natural  to  distinguish  this  Asher  from 
the  better  known  one  (with  which  indeed  Kerr  in 
PliFQu  St.,  1877.  p.  45,  actually  confounds  it)  by  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  (cp  1  Kcdesh- 
Naphtali'),  it  seems  probable  that  Michmcthath  is  the 
name  of  a  district,  and  that  we  should  render  (against 
the  accents  and  Targ. ,  but  in  accordance  with  tS*1  ), 
1  And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  from  Ashcr  of  (the) 
Michmethath,'  the  starting-point  alone  being  mentioned 
in  the  opening  clause,  as  in  15a  (so  Rcland,  J.  Schwarz. 
Conder).  The  description  in  177  w'tll  then  exactly 
correspond  to  that  in  106  in  so  far  as  Michmcthath  is 
tlic  first  point  mentioned  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  ■  Asher  of  the  Michmethath  ' 
might  be  some  place  in  the  N.  of  the  district  called  1  the 
Michmethath.'  If  this  district  is  the  plain  of  el-Makhna, 
two  ruined  places  at  once  suggest  themselves,  now  called 
the  upper  anil  the  lower  Miikhna  respectively  (Guenn, 
S,im.  1  459  f,  |.  Here,  however,  no  villages  preserve 
any  traces  of  the  ancient  name.  Eus.  and  Jcr.  |O.N' 
22:!j9  93 18}  suggest  another  identification.  They  refer 
to  a  village  called  Asher.  15  R.  m.  from  N'capolis  on 
the  road  to  Scythopohs.  a  description  which  points  to 
TtyAfir,  1  R.  m.  NI-.  of  Thchez,  where  the  13th  R. 
milestone  has  actually  lieen  discovered  (Sejotirm4,  hei\ 
Itibl.,  1895.  p.  617/.  1.  'J'eyjiir  is  now  a  mini  It. unlet  ; 
but  it  succeeds  a  place  of  some  importance.  Rock-cut 
sepulchres  abound  iliin'rin.  Sam.  1  log).  It  U  not 
probable,  however,  that  Eus.  and  Jer.  had  a  clear  or 
correct  view-  of  the  boundary  line,  and  tlic  transition 
from  Asher  to  Trydsir  is  not  an  easy  one.  (  The  latter 
name  seems  to  In-  the  plur.  of  taiffr,  inf.  a  conj.  of 
yaiara.    So  KamplTmcycr,  /.DPV  16  a. )       T.  K.  c. 

ASHERAH,  plur  Asherim,  the  RV  transliteration  of 
tlic  Heb.  TT$fa  (pL  D'%"{<  ;  in  three  late  passages 

1  Th  '^*lr''  a  word  which  AV-  f"llo«'ng  © 
Aahera  'A^COC  [BAFL])  and  Vg.  \tutus\.  renders 

gnnv^griivs.  That  this  translation  is  mistaken 
has  long  been  universally  recognised.  RV 
avoids  the  error  by  not  translating  the  word  at  all  J  but. 
by  consistently  treating  the  word  as  a  proper  noun,  it 
gives  occasion  to  more  serious  misunderstanding. 

The  iihtrd  was  a  wooden  post  or  mast,  which  stood 
at  Canaanitc  places  of  worship  (Ex.  31 13  Judg.  615  and 
frequently),  and.  down  to  the  seventh  century,  also,  by 
the  titan  of  Yahwe.  not  only  on  the  high  places,  or  at 
Samaria  ( 2  K.  136|  and  Hethcl  (2  K.  23 .5).  but  also  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (a  K.  236).  The  ashen  is  frequently 
named  in  conjunction  with  the  upright  stone  in-  stele 
{mauffid,  hammtn  ;  see  Masskhaii  and  Idolatry.  §  4). 
The  i>oleor  post  might  be  of  considerable  sire  (cp  Judg. 
6/5/  )  ,  it  w^is  perhaps  sometimes  carved  (1  K.  la  13).* 
or  draped  (2  K.  23;).  but  the  draping  especially  is 
doubtful.  The  shape  of  an  ashtra  is  unknow  n.  Many 
Cypriote  and  Phoenician  gems  and  seals  representing  an 
act  of  adoration  show  two  (more  rarely  three)  posts, 
generally  of  alwut  the  height  of  a  man.  of  extremely 
variable  forms,1  which  are  supposed  by  many  archa  o- 
logists  to  be  the  asheras  (and  maff&u)  of  the  OT 
(see  PHCENICIA).  "This  is  not  improbable, 
direct  evidence  is  thus  far  lacking  ;  but  in  view  of 

'  '  A  shocking  thing  (Jewish  tradiliun,  /Art/,  us)  as  an  axhera ' ; 
on  a  K.  -1  7  see  below. 

2  See  Lajard.  CuUtA  Milhra,  1847/;  Ohnefulsch-Richter, 
Kjfiros.  ifloi.  where  a  great  many  of  these  pieces  are  collected. 
Similar  figures  are  found  on  Assyrian  reliefs  and  on  Carthaginian 
ciffi.  VV'e  may  compare  the  Egyptian  JtJu  column  (at  Kusiris), 
the  Indian  sacrificial  post  (Oldcnber^,  Rttigion  dtt  i  'tda,  91), 
the  so-called  'totem-posts'  of  the  Is.  American  Indians,  etc. 
^ee  in  general  l.ippert,  Kulturgruhichtr,  I  376 jf.,  and  Jevont, 
/»tr.  Hiit.  Rtl.  in/. 
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fjre.it  variety  of  types,  and  the  age  and  origin  of  the 
figures  in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  confidently  inferred 
tli.it  the  mherat  of  the  Old  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
were  of  similar  forms,  TI»e  representations  do  not  give 
any  support  to  the  theory  that  tile  ashera  was  a  phallic 
emblem. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  thai  the  ashera  was  origin- 
ally a  lumg  tree  {Sifri  on  Dt.  12  :.  Aboda  ww,  fol.  45 

2  Not  a  tree  *  cp  W"  on  '6*').  for  which 
•  the  pole  or  mast  was  a  conventional 
sutistitute. 1  This  is  antecedently  not  very  probable. 
The  sacred  tree  had  in  Hebrew  a  specific  name  of  its 
own  {il,  eld,  119m,  or,  with  a  different  and  perhaps 
artificial  pronunciation,  alld.  alibi),  which  would  natur- 
ally have  attached  to  the  artificial  representative  also; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  explain,  upon  this  hypothesis,  how  the 
ashcra  came  to  l«  set  up  lieneath  the  living  tree  (2  K. 
17  10).  I'he  ojilv  passage  in  the  OT  which  can  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  theory  is  Dt.  IO21  :  Thou  shall  not 
plant  thee  an  asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  (KV)  beside 
the  altar  of  Yahwe  thy  God,"  or.  more  grammatically, 
"an  ashtra  — Any  kind  of  tree'  (;-p  .ttkI.  As,  how- 
ever, in  the  seventh  century  the  ashera  was  certainly  not 
ordinarily  a  tree,  this  epexegesis  would  lie  very  strange. 
In  the  context,  whether  the  words  in  question  be 
original  or  a  gloss,  wc  cxi.)ect.  not  a  restriction  of  the 
prohibition  luch  as  this  rendering  in  effect  gives  us,  but 
a  sweeping  extension  of  it.  We  must,  therefore,  trans- 
late, 'an  ashera — any  wooden  object"'' 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  OT  that  the  ashtrat 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  any  one  deity. 
TIic  aihent  at  Ophrah  ijitdg.  «J  j  5 1  was  sacred  to  Baal ;  the 
prohibitions  of  the  law  il)t.  1  <I  11  f.  f  are  sufficient  proof 
tliat  thev  were  erected  10  Yahwe  ; 3  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  those  at  ltethel,  Samaria,  and  |cru- 
salem  were  dedicated  to  any  other  god.  The  assertion, 
still  often  made,  that  in  the  religion  of  Canaan  the 
■MffVAfi  weie  sacred  to  male,  the  asheras  to  female 
deities,  is  supported  by  no  proof  whatever. 

Krom  certain  passages  in  the  OT  (especially  Judg  3; 
I  K.  I819  2  K.  2'U\.*  it  has  been  thought  that  there  was 

„    •       ,  ,  .  also  a  Canaanite  goddess  Ashcra,  whose 

3.  A  goddess?       ,  ,        ,  ,         .,  . 

■  symbol  or  idol  was  thi-  ashera  post. 

Since  in  the  places  cited  the  names  of  Red  and  Ashera 
are  coupled  precisely  as  those  of  liaal  and  Astarte-  are 
elsewhere    tjudg.  2t3   106    1  S  I,  Td  &\ar) 

Atra/iuitJJ  12m  [<V'*«-  roit  dX<rf<rti>]|.  many  scholars 
have  inferred,  furtlicr,  that  Ashcra  was  only  another 
name  or  form  of  the  gteal  Semitic  g'jddess.  Astarte 
(Thcodorct,  Qmrst.  jj  in  h:  Reg.,  Selden,  Spencer, 
etc. ) ;  whilst  others  attempt  in  various  wav  s  to  distinguish 
them — e.g. ,  Astarte,  a  pure  celestial  deity,  Ashcra,  an 
impure  -  telluric'  divinity  (Movers);  or  the  former  a 
goddevs  of  the  Northern  Canaanites,  the  latter  of  the 
Southern  j  Tide.  Sayce).  Conservative  scholars  such  as 
Hcngstenberg,  Bachmann.  and  llacthgen.  however,  have 
Contended  that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  syml»l 
of  Astarte  is  merely  put  by  metonymy  for  the  name  of 
llie  goddess;  and  many  recent  critics5  see  in  these 
places  only  a  confusion  (on  the  part  of  late  writers)  of  the 
red  post  with  the  goddess  Astarte.*  A  critical 
examination  of  the  passages  makes  it  highly  probable 

t  See  Ohnef.dsrh.Richter,  Kyftnn,  etc.,  PI.  Ixxxiv.  3  and  7, 
where  in  precisely  similar  rclaliimj  to  the  vera  a  carved  post 
(supixjsed  oiiwit)  take*  the  place  of  a  cypres*  lire. 

-  [•;•  i«  not  only  a  tree,  but  aba  a  tfaie  (Dt.  22  and  often). 
Thai  the  trees  depicted  on  Phrn.  coins,  etc.,  were  called  axhsrat 
(INeischrnann,  Phdtttzirr,  at  i)  is  merely  inferred  from  the  OT. 

J  I'he  condemnation  is  based,  not  011  the  fact  (hat  the  presence 
of  these  symbols  presumes  the  worship  of  other  gods,  but  011  the 
principle  that  Israel  shall  not  worship  Yahwe  a»  the  Canaanites 
worship  their  Roils  (lit.  12a  jfX 

*  I  n  i  K.  21  7,  '  the  image  of  the  ashera'  the  word  image  i«  a 
gloss  ;  cp  r.  3  and  a  Ch.337.  On  i  K.  1.^  i  }  and  1  K.  23 7.  see 
above.  In  1  K.  IS19  the  400  prophets  of  Ashera  are  interpo- 
lated (We.,  Klo.,  Dr.). 

»  We.,  (..  Hoffmann,  E.  Mey.,  St..  WRS,  and  otherv 

*  This  confusion  is  found  in  a  still  greater  measure  in  the 
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that  in  the  OT  the  supposed  goddess  Ashera  owes  her 
existence  only  to  this  confusion.  In  the  Aniama  corre- 
spondence, however,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  a 
Can.ianite  who  bears  the  name  Abd-airatum,  equivalent 
to  lleb.  '  l\M-dshi>  j,  sometimes  with  the  divine  deter- 
minative,— i.e. .  Servant  of  ithe  divine)  Aihera.  This 
has  not  unnaturally  been  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  goddess  Ashera  was  worshipped  in  Palestine  in 
the  fifteenth  century  n.c.1  The  determinative  might 
here  signify  no  more  than  that  the  aihera  post  was 
esteemed  divine— a  fetish,  or  a  cultus-god  —  as  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  in  OT  times  ;  cp  Phcrmcian  names 
such  as  'libed-susim,  Servant  of  (the  sacred)  horses 
(C/S  i.  46.  49,  53.  933.  etc.);  or  'Ebed-hekal,  Ger- 
hi-kal  (G.  Hoffmann),  which  might  in  Assyrian  writing 
have  the  same  determinative  ;  further.  Assvr.  ekurru. 
•temple,  sanctuary.'  in  pi.  sometimes  'deities'  (Del 
HU  B  718).  The  name  of  the  goddess  AJratum: 
however,  occurs  in  other  cuneiform  texts,  where  this 
explanation  seems  not  to  be  admissible:  viz..  on  a 
h.T!ivatite  cylinder  published  by  Sayce  \/.A  6161):  in 
an  astronomical  work  copied  in  the  year  138  nr.. 
published  by  Strassmaier  |  /.  f  6  241,  /.  9  jf.)  \  and  in  a 
hymn  published  by  Kcisner  \Sumer.-l>ai>r!on.  Hymnen, 
9a)— in  the  last  in  connection  with  a  god  Amurru, 
which  suggests  that  the  worship  may  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  W  est.  See  Jensen.  '  Die  Cotter  Amur- 
ru{ it )  und  Airatu.'  ZA  11 301*305, 

Tlie  word  ashn-a  occurs  also  in  an  enigmatical 
Phu-nician  inscription  from  Ma'sitb,  which  records  a 
dedication  '  to  the  Astarte  in  the  athera  of  Kl-hammon  ' 
(G.  Hoffmann);  where  it  is  at  least  clear  that  ashera 
cannot  lie  the  name  of  a  deity.  The  most  natural 
interpretation  in  the  context  would  he  'in  the  sacred 
precincts.'  In  an  inscription  from  Citium  in  which  the 
word  was  formerly  read  (Schrocder,  /.DMO  85 4*4* 
'mother   Ashera';    tuntra,   St.    /.A  7TI "  1 344/!  ;  cp 

Mey,  in  Koscher.  2870I,  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion are  insecure  (see  C'/S  i.  no.  13).     Cp  PlltENHXx. 

The  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  are 
obscure.     The  most  plausible  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that 

4.  Etvniolotrv  '*sfl''~"H  original') "denoted  onlvthefyn- 
*^  posts  set  up  to  mark  the  site  or  the 

boundaries  of  the  holy  place  (G  Hoffmann,  i.e.  26). 
The  use  of  the  word  in  the  Ma'sub  inscription  for  the 
sacred  precincts  would  then  be  readily  explained,  ; 
also  the  Assyrian  aiir/u  plur.  alrdti  (eireti), 
in  the  syllabaries  as  meaning  '  high  place,  oracle,  sanc- 
tuary.' In  any  case,  dshird  is  a  nomen  unitatts,  and  its 
gender  has  no  other  than  a  grammatical  significance. 

For  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  prophetic 
opposition  to  the  use  of  asheias  in  the  worship  of  Yahwe 
and  the  prohibition  in  the  laws,  sec  Irnil.ATttY,  §8. 

The  oldeT  literature  is  ched  under  AkSNTOSJTTN  l/.r'.l.  Fnr 
recent  discussion  see  We,  L  II  .'Si  /  Hole  ;  St.  (»'('/  1  45B  JT.,  cp 
y.ATlVX  J45,  -I  3<t}JF.  6318  K  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  Uher  einif* 
fh  n.  fmvkri/tea,  *>  jf.  :  WRS.  Kel.  Srtn.fX  18;  JT.  On  the 
crtlicr  side,  Schr.  /.A  3  364.  Reference  mav  be  made  a!s.i  to 
llaethcen,  Heitr.  ft.  ■  and  to  Collins,  I'tflA  11  kji  f.,  who 
eiKieavo  irs  to  .how  that  the  athera  »ai.  a  pliallic  emblem  sacred 
«»  Ha.ll.  o.  V-  M. 

ASHES  (1SX.  of  uncertain  derivation)  is  used  in 
various  figures  of  speech  typifying  humiliation,  frailty, 
nothingness,  etc.:  e.g..  to  sit  in.  or  be  covered  with, 
ashes  (Joh-JB,  cp  Ez.  27  50  bm.  3i6).  to  eat  .ishes  (Ps. 
102oi.  to  follow  after  ashes  (Is.  44  20.  Che.  ad  A*.,  cp 
Hos.  12 1).  To  throw  ashes  on  the  head  (aS.  13  19  Is. 
61  3).  or  to  wear  ashes  and  sackcloth  (Dttn.0]  Esth. 
4  1  Jonah36,  cp  Mt  11  it  I.k.  10m.  was  a  common  way 
of  showing  one  s  grief ;  sec  Mot  KNIN'G  Cl'STtiMS,  §  1. 
The  combination  'dust  and  ashes'  ('eki  -ic»  ;  cp  also 
Dust)  is  found  in  Gen.  IS 27  Job 42 6  (cp  Ecclus.  lOo) — 
note  the  striking  assonance  teh  rinn  -a»D  Is.  til  3,  'in- 
stead of  ashes  a  coronal 1  ;  cp  Ewald's  '  Schmuck  statt 

I  Schr.  ZA  S  364,  and  many.     The  name  is  once  written 
nou  ideogram  for  the  goddess  lltar  (Br.  XI us.  33 
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Schmulz.'  'Proverbs  of  ashes'  (Job  13u)  is  a  sym- 
bolism of  empty  trifling  sayings.' 

To  denote  the  'ashes  of  sacrificial  victims  the  al*>ve 
word  is  found  only  in  Nil.  19y / ,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
Imrnt  heifer  are  represented  as  endowed  with  the  power 
of  rendering  clean  or  unclean  the  persun  who  catne  into 
contact  with  them  tcp  Heb.iGil.  The  usual  term  is 
j— litUn,  prop.  '  fatness,'  which  conies  to  be  used  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  mixed  w  ith  fat.  Prom  Lev.  llti 
(Pi  it  would  seem  that  these  were  placed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  altar,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  place 
'  outside  the  camp   \  ib.  A  n,  cp  rj  10/  |  ;  /.  J  P).a 

It  is  noteworthy  that  |f  occur,  only  twice  outside  P:  vij., 
Jer.  31  40  and  1  K.  IS  )  5  (the  latter  in  a  passage  which  is  a  latc 
audition  10  the  book  ;  see  K.im.s,  I  5,  11.  1).  ]»3*  'a*hc» 
(kV  tug,  '<•>>!  ' ;  c|»  trev-ltu.)  uf  the  furnace,'  Ex.  '.' *t  10  (tjv 
Bi^aA'j;  is  quite  obscure  ;  see  Kcknack.  liro&oc,  tP-.  usual 
ren.icmig  of  "SH  (cp  also  in  NT  I.e.  above),  is  found  a^ain  in  2 
M,.  c.  I J  e.  in  connection  with  the  tower  full  of  ashes  at  Itetea  (.-) 
vO.ercm  MetteLaus  met  hu  death.  TeiSaa  (of  which  the  vert> 
rt.^x^,  '10  turn  to  ashes,'  is  u^cl  in  2  ret.  '.if.  uf  Sodom  ami 
4  fomorrah)  is  found  only  ui  Tub.  S  l'.  K  a,  '  ashes  of  perfume  '  tor 
'  incense,' RV)and  Wisd.  ij,  'our  l.xiy  shall  be  turned  to  ashes.' 

ASHHUB  iso  KV | :  AV  Ashur  ("nnt"X,  §  81 .  origin- 
ally 'man  of  Hunts'  [on  this  class  of  names  see 
also  iit.ll.Al>]:  in  iCh.2^4.  acxoj  (HJ.  AC  A  to  A  [A], 
ACCOJP  11-];  "1  iS  CApA  [I*].  ACVOVP  [A].  ACOtoP 
[l.|.  ASHV*,  .issi  K).  mentioned  apart  from  the  more 
important  branches  of  Hcztoii — Jcrahmccl.  Ram,  and 
t  heluUu  1  Caleb/-  as  a  posthumous  child  (iCh.'Jj4  4s). 
father  of  Tekoa  isee  Judah). 

ASHIMA  (KP*^  ;  Ac[e]l MAS  [HA],  ACCNA6  [L])- 
a  Hamathitc  ileity  (aK.  17  loth  On  the  true  form  of 
the  name  (cp  Q)  and  its  meaning,  see  H  amath. 

ASHKELON  (P^p?,"^.  dcriv.  unknown.  ACKAAtON 

HKAl.] :  *  ethnic  'yibpCTX,  -feltTHC  Aahkelonite. 

losh.  IS j  RV,  AV  Ksiikai.ositkI  ;  mod.  '.  fof.i/.m 
[with  initial  I*J),  one  of  the  live  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
the  only  one  (it  is  general'.)'  held)  *  just  on  the  sea  coast 
icp  Jer.  17  7I,  lies  12  m.  X.  from  Gaza.  The  site  is  a 
rocky  amphitheatre,  with  traces  of  an  old  dock,  filled 
with  llero<lian  and  Crusading  ruins.  It  has  no  natural 
strength  ;  its  military  value  s«-etns  10  lie  due  to  its  com- 
mand of  the  mm,  though  the  harbour  was  small  and 
difficult  of  access. 

Under  the  Kgyptian  rule  Ashkelon  was  a  fortress  ; 
letters  from  its  governor  J  ilia  appear  in  the  Amarna 
correspondence  (Am.  Tab.  311  f.\.  and  .\UI-hiba  of 
Jerusalem  complains  that  the  territories  of  Askaluna 
and  Gain  have  joined  in  the  alliance  against  him  (it. 
tHo,  14).  Ashkelon  seems  to  have  revolted  from 
k.uiieses  II.  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  22a;  cp  Kuypt,  § 
58 1,  ami  from  Meucptah  isec  EGYPT,  §  60.  n.  1  ;  but  it 
was  reconquered  by  them."    The  storming  of  the  city 

1  It,  .  K.20  jg  41  i,  is  almost  certain  that  with  RV  we  should 
point        instead  of-r«(.\V  ashes)  and  tender  '  head-band' ;  see 

TlfftHAN. 

J  Hence  the  denominative  \t\  'to  clear  away  the  fat-ashes' 
Nu.4i  1  Kx.27  t ;  see  Altar,  f  ij. 

*  Ascalon  a"nd  Kkron  are  confused  in  *  more  than  once  ;  r.g„ 

t  S.  h  is. 

*  [With  regard  to  the  site  of  Ashkelon  proper,  it  is  possible  to 
holil  that,  liUe  other  Philistine  cities,  it  lay  a  little  inlani! ; 
Antoninus  Martyr  (eh.  i  t,  rd.  Gildemeister.  n),  indeed,  in  the 
sixth  century  A.D.,  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  sea. side 
town,  and  in  516  A.D.  a  sv nodical  letter  was  siuneil,  both  by  the 
Mishop  of  Ascalon  and  by  the  I!i-)>op  •>f  Maium.is  A*  aloit.  Ac- 
cordinu  to  Clermont  (.anncau  (see  A'n:  atrlUal.  Ti  368),  the 
inland  town  wax  on  the  sue  represented  by  the  modern  v  illage-, 
/fAWilmrk  and  rl-.Hr/i/r/ '(see  ("tuetin.  /*«/.  S  tig  :  t'l.  Oanneau, 
.fei^.  Krt.  in  Pmi.  2  too).  In  a  l>reek  translation  of  a  lost 
Syriac  text  (miblished  by  Kaahe)  Avralon  ap]ic-.irx  to  he  described 
a«  iH-arint;  the  name  of  x-aAouo  —  t.r..  wiA«s  (dove)—  in  .ill  *i.m 
to  the  cured  doves  of  Astarle,  and  as  lieing  about  1  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  Ar.  name  Hattt.lmrlt  means  .love.  There  are,  how- 
eier,  two  other  theories  respecting  rl-.UrjJtl,  one  of  which  pi  i- 
xessrs  much  pUuxihility  («^  MiGUAi  -tUt.).) 

1  Ascalon  (Askalni)  is  one  of  the  places  in  Palestine  which 
Menrptah,  on  the  IxraeUlele,  claim*  to  leave  captured. 
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is  represented  on  a  wall  of  the  Kamesscum  at  Theties ; 
the  inhabitants  arc  depicted  in  the  sculptuies  with  H Utile 

features. 

Ashkelon  is  not  enumerated  among  the  towns  of 
Judah  in  Josh.  15.  and  apparently  in  Judg.  1 18  also  we 
ought,  with  0.  to  read  a  negative  ;  cp  Josh.  13  3.  It  was 
Philistine  tn  the  days  of  Samson  ijudg.  14  tyi.  Samuel 
(1S.017),  David  (J.S,  1*1,  Amos  (Am.  l&i,  /ephatnah 
(•J47I.  anil  Jeremiah  ijer  .'£>»  I"s7).  and  in  the  t  •  reek 
age  (Zech.  l»jb  It  wits  taken  by  Sentuurlierib  iSchrader, 
A.f  /*'•'  165/'.  /liiiiunji,  who  deposed  its  king  Sidka 
in  favour  of  Sarludari,  son  of  Kukibti.  701  i».t_.  In 
the  time  uf  Asur Utinp.il  it  had  a  king  Mitintu 

The  tish-godclc-ss.  lierketo  isce  Al  AKOATlsb  had  a 
temple  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  a  tank,  of  which, 
lietwcen  el-Mrjiit  /and  '.  Isitt/iin,  some  traces  still  remain. 
After  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Ashkelon 
liecamc.  like  the  other  Philistine  cities.  tln>r<iughly 
Hellenic  ;  but.  more  prudent  than  they,  it  twue  opened 
its  gates  tu  Jonathan  the  Maccaliee  (1  Mace.  10tc>  1 1  ex.). 
and  again  to  Alexander  Janii.t  us.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hertxl  the  Great,  who  gave  it  various  buildings 
ij'.s.  A./ i.  21  it  I;  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
his  sister  Salome  I  Jos.  I>J  11.  ti  I.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  1  burnt  to  the  ground  '  by  die  Jew  s  in  their  revolt 
against  Koine  (Jos,  Ay  ii.  lhi),  but  then  to  have 
repulsed  the  enemy  twice  [it.  iii.  Hi  a).  In  Koman  times 
it  was  a  centre  of  Hellenic  scholarship  ;  and  under  the 
i  Arabs,  who  called  it  the  '  Hridc '  and  the  '  Summit  of 
I  Syria,'  was  a  fre<|ucnt  object  of  struggle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Christians  in  1154  ;  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1 187  ; 
dismantled  ami  then  rebuilt  by  kichard  in  119a  icp 
Vmsauf,  /lit.  Kicarii.  64^1;  and  finally  demolished 
in  1370.  There  are  considerable  nans,  which  have 
been  descril«-d  by  Gueriti  <JhJ.  2 1*1-171 1,  and.  best 
and  most  recently,  by  Uuthe  [ZOl'V  S164  f.,  with 
plan;  cp  PEh'  Mem^'i  a  37  -  347 1.  The  neighbourhood 
is  well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile,  the  Aicmtmia 
iuf>,i,  scallion  1  shallot  1  or  onion  of  Ascalon,  being  among 
its  characteristic  products,  See.  further.  PHILISTINE*, 
and,  lor  Rabbinical  relerences,  1 1 ildeshcinier,  lieitr. 
tur  Gtagr.  PaUslimas,  ■  ff.  c.  A.s. 

ASHKLNAZ  (TJ3CV*  ;  acxanaz  [BADEL] \  as- 
tSSBZ\.  I*hc  people  of  Ashkeniir  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  lOj  and  1  acxenez  (AJi  111  1  Ch.  16  in  connection 
with  Gomcr;  in  jcr.&l«7l  ( acv an AZ€tiC  or  aiiic 
[BWA}  acka.  [Q])  after  Mittni.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  connect  their  name  with  the  proper  name  AakftnJos  in 
Horn.  //.  2 861  ISjoj,  nor  with  the  Ascanian  tribes  in 
Phrygia  and  Itithynia,  and  infer  that  the  original  home  of 
Ashkcnaz  was  in  Phrygia  ( 1  jmormant.  K.  Meyer,  Di. ). 
Rather  Ashkcnaz  must  have  been  one  of  the  migratory 
peoples  which  in  the  time  of  Ksar-haddon  burst  upon 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  upon  Armenia. 
One  liranch  of  this  great  migration  appears  to  have 
reached  Lake  L'runnyeh  ;  for  in  the  revolt  which  Ksar- 
haddon  chastised  |i  K  45,  col.  a.  27  ff. ),  the  Mannai, 
who  lived  to  the  SNA',  of  that  lake,  sought  the  help 
of  IsjKikai  'of  the  laud  of  Asgtua.'  a  nam.  longmally 
perhaps  Asguiual  which  the  scepticism  of  I'illmann 
need  not  hinder  us  from  identifying  with  Ashkcnai,  and 
from  considering  as  that  of  a  horde  from  the  north,  of 
I ndo- Germanic  origin,  which  settled  on  the  south  of 
1-akc  Urumiyeh.  (See  Schr.  COT'lw,  WL  GBA 
269:  AF  d48S4vt ;  similarly  1-riedr.  Del.,  Sayce, 
Knudtzon. )  T.  K.  c 

ASHNAH  (n:rN,  acna  [AL]).  the  name  of  two 
unidentified  sites  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  ;  one  apparently 
in  the  more  north-easterly  portion  (JJosfeklfjl  ACt'A 
[ll]l,  the  other  much  farther  south  (1643,  iana  [B], 
AC6NNA  [A],  -CANN.  [K]tl. 

A8H-PAN 1  HFinO),  1  K.  7joAV"«  ;  sccCf.nsi  k.  a. 

ASH  PEN  AZ  irKTX.  aBiccApi  !«"•].  l-rtol  ac4>a- 
N€Z  [Thcod.  BA  ]  1,  chief  of  the  eunuchs  under  Nebuchad- 
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rerzar  {I>an.  ljj  'Ilv  current  explanations  arc  un- 
tenable.1 and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  name  is 
corrupt,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  delusive  resem- 
blance lo  Ashkenaz.  An  earlier  form  of  Ihe  name, 
equally  corrupt,  and  brought  into  an  equally  delusive 
reseinbLince  to  an  ancient  Hebrew  name,  is  Abiezri 
I  ~t;-2k  ;  sec  AltlK/KK.  1 1  ;  this  is  the  form  adopted  bj  <3. 
What  is  the  original  name  concealed  in  these  two 
apparently  dissimilar  forms?  (P  enables  us  to  discover 
it  by  its  reading,  evidently  more  nearly  accurate  than 
that  of  MT  in  l>an.  1  u  «ai  dw<r  AarrijA  ' .Kfkto&pi  Ttj) 
aya&a'j/tHt'Ti  apx>('"0''XV  *lr'  7''),'  AcmijA.  .  .  .  The 
MT  indeed,  in  it.  11  16,  represents  Daniel  as  com- 
municating with  a  third  person  called  Mclzar.  or  '  the 
Mel/.ir'  :  but  a  comparison  of  :v,  17-1018  shows  that 
this  representation  must  lie  incorrect.  It  was  the  '  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  tliat  l>amel  must  have  addressed  in 
f.  11  ;  a  slight  transposition  and  a  change  of  one  point 
are  indispensable  (see  MKLZARk  We  have  now,  there- 
fore, four  forms  to  compare  .  (,/|  ntya*,  [&)  ti£rn. 
\c)  ifrsn,  and  (J)  ix'tra3  (IVsh  in  v.  11).  Of  these, 
(a),  {(),  and  (<n.  virtually  agree  as  to  the  List  two  letters 
(if  in  a  we  neglect  the  final  •,  which  is  not  recognised  in 
.Syro-IIcv  or  by  Kphrem).  These  letters  are nat  Next. 
(./'.  I*),  (t  l.audl./)agree  as  to  the  presence  of  a  labial;  the 
tirst  two  are  for  a  mute,  the  others  for  a  liquid  Also!  A  (and 
(.  1  attest  a  s  ora  3.  and  1.;  land  (,/)  a  \  which  might  bra 
fragment  of  a  S  while  (*»  and present  us  with  a  c.  of 
Which  the  y  in  (a)  looks  like  a  fragment.  Next,  (if ),  ( t> >.  and 
(c  I  altestan  nor  a  n.  and  lastly,  {ah  (.•>.  and  d/i  agree  as  to 
n.  The  almost  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  name 
of  the  chief  eunuch  was  -si*r»«3.  commonly  pronounced 
Bclshazzar.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
name  Balsarezcr  I  =  liel.shazzar  1  has  suffered  in  trans- 
mission (see  BiLsllAN.  Sakk/kk).  t.  k  C 

ASHRIEL  6xnt"X).  1  Ch.  7  14  XV.  RV  Asrikl. 

ASHTAROTH  in'rin^— 1>. ,  Ashtoreth  in  her 
different  representations  ; — ACTApwO  [BAI.j*.  T&rw. 
(It1'  Josh.  Dim],  AC8APU)AA  [A  Josh.  13|iJ,  the  adjective 

is  Aahterathite,  'n"lBC7,  o  actapwOUIi  [BA],  eecT. 
[-.].  ccOapwBi  [L],  1  Ch.  1144),  Aahteroth  Karnaim 
(O^JTJB  TTOjffS  ;  ACTAptoG  kapnain  (AJ,  rtp  kain. 
[I'll—  i.e. .  '  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns '  ?— •  Ashtaroth 
of  (  =  near)  Karnaim'?)  in  Gen.  1 4 5,1  and  Be-esh- 
terah  (H-tn^a.  i.e.,  rnnc^  JV3.  or   'house  of 

Astarte';  BOCOPAn[B].  -ppAfL).  BC€" 

6APA  [A])  in  Josh.  21  r,.  but  niTTiry 
simply  in  Dt.  1 4  Josh.  9 10 12*  13  n  o.  where  it  appears, 
along  with  Kdrei.  as  a  chief  city  of  Og.  king  of  Bashan  ; 
and  in  1  Ch.  656(71]  iACMpwO  [B]  Pamw8  [A*]i  as  a 
I^vitk-al  city.  Then,  in  Am.  613  (Gratz's  restored 
reading)  we  have  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a  city  E. 
of  the  Jordan  taken  by  Israel,  and  in  1  and  a  Mace, 
Kama  in  or  Karnion  .is  a  city  in  Gilead  with  a  temple 
of  ATARGAT1S  [q.v  ]  attached  to  it.  The  lists  of 
Thotmes  111.  [circa  1650  nr.)  contain  an  A-s-ti  ra-tu 
<A>/*-l645  ;  WMM.  .  / '.  u.  F.ur.  162.  313;  cpAshtarti. 
Bezold  and  Budge,  Teil  el-Amarna  Tabl.  in  Hrit,  Mu. 
43,  64).  Whether  these  names  represent  one  place  or 
two  places  is.  on  the  biblical  data,  uncertain. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Euscbius  and  Jerome 

I  For  saatnpla,  Halew  compares  Pers.  atfianj,  '  hospitium ' 
(/.4i.,  i33:,  'Itii/.t:  Nolle  too  explains  'hopes'  from  die 
Armenian  ( If.try-  s8).    Frd.  IM.  and  Schr.  offer  no  explanation. 

*  If  «  adopt  the  form  -ticjjs,  a  slight  difference  in  the  summa- 
tion will  1«-  the  result. 

■>  Here  it  fa  descril*-d  as  the  abo<ie  of  the  Kephaim  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Cbeslorlanmer.  Or  were  there  two  neighbour- 
ing cities?  Kuenen  Ituhl,  jnd  Siejjfr.-Sl.  read  'Ashtaroth  ,i>ul 
Karnaim. '  claiming  <PL  as  on  thcil  side.  Prubablv,  however,  the 
ri  ;ht  *5  reading  is  \<rm^su*  Knpi-i:,  |.\1,|  (see  Nestle,  Marg.). 
M  y\>      -'tin    Vsi.ine  of  the  tw.»-|)eaked  m  untain  ' ;  tee 

especsulU  ti.  V.  Moore,  I BL  \$bjff.  I  97]),  and  cp  col.  336,  n.  3. 
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(OS*)  2096i 1  84  s  26898 1  108 17)  record  the  existence  in 
1  T>i«  flH   tne'r  ^a)'  m  Batanea  of  tvso  places  called 
litB«.       Astaroth-Karnaini,  '  which  lay  9  R.  m. 

apart,  between  Adara  i  l'jlrec  and  Abtla ' 
of  the  Decapolis;  one  of  them,  'the  city  of  Og,' 
(say)  6  R.  m.  from  Edrci,  the  other  'a  very  large  town 
of  Arabia  [in  which]  they  show  the  house  of  Job'  ;  and 
in  the  Perrjrtnatto  of  S.  Silva  of  A<|uilaine  (41I1  cent.) 
('aniens  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  she  saw  Jobs 
house.  Now,  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  Tell ' .1  sht  ir-ik 
on  the  Bashau  plateau,  on  the  \V.  of  HaurAn,  at  m.  li. 
of  the  I-ake  of  Galilee  (long.  36  11.  lat.  3a'  50'  N.I, 
lOOO  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  and  2  m.  N.  lies  Kl-Merke/. 
where  the  tombs  of  Job  and  his  wife  are  shown,  and 
there  was  the  ancient  Christian  monastery  of  Job.  while 
I  III.  farther  N..  at  Sheikh  .Sa'd.  is  a  basalt  monolith, 
with  Kgyptian  figures,  known  as  Job's  stone  (see  Knii.m. 
//>/'/' 15  J05-J11).  In  this  neiglibourhmxl,  then,  must 
have  lain  one  i>f  the  Ashlaroths  of  the  OS.  It  doc> 
not  suit  the  datum  of  the  latter — 'between  Adara 
and  Abila';  but  this  may  lie  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
inaccuracies  of  the  OS.  From  this  Ashtaroth  Euscbius 
phtOBt  the  other  o  k.  m.  distant.  Now  ,  6  K.  m.  S. , 
near  the  W.  el  Khrer  (the  up|i<  r  Varinuk),  lies  Tell  el- 
Ash'ari,  which  >ome  (Kke  van  Kasteren)  take  iu  the 
second  Ashtaroth.*  This.  Buhl  \tieog.  349)  prefers  to 
find  8  k.  m  s  of  Tell  'Ashtarah  in  Muzcirib,  the  great 
station  on  the  //..y  road,  with  a  lake  and  an  island  with 
nuns  of  pre-  Mohammedan  fortifications.  A  market  has 
been  here  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  place  must 
have  been  important  in  ancient  times.  Moreover,  it 
suns  another  datum  of  the  OS,  in  lying  about  0  R.  m. 
from  Kdrei. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  question  of  identifying 
any  of  these  sites,  or  the  two  Ashlaroths  of  the  OS. . 

3  OT  sites  *'lh  lhc  corTL>Pr>ntJ'ng  names  of  OT. 

Names  in  this  part  of  I'aUrstine  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  drift.  That  Tell  'Ashtarah 
is  the  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  14  j  or  the  'Ashtaroth 
of  other  texts  has  in  its  favour.  Iiesidcs  its  name,  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary,  even  though  this  has  been 
transferred  in  Christian  tunes  to  Job.  On  the  other 
hand.  Muzcirib  must  have  been  of  too  great  import- 
ance not  to  lie  set  down  lo  some  great  place-name 
of  the  OT  ;  and  its  accessibi.ity  from  Edrei  suits  the 
association,  frequent  iu  the  OT.  of  the  latter  with  Ash- 
toreth. As  to  ihe  Karnaim  of  1  Mace.  f»  16  (which,  of 
course,  is  the  same  as  the  Karnaim  of  Am.  6  1 1).  it  cannot 
have  lieeu  Mureirib,  as  Buhl  contends,  for  in  such  a  case 
the  lake  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  assault  of  Judas  upon  it  (a  lake  is 
mentioned  near  Caspis  or  Casphun  [</.  v.  ]  which  Judas 
took  previously)  ;  and  in  a  Mace.  12ai  Karnion  is  said 
to  lie  difficult  to  get  at  3id  rtfr  r&rrur  ruir  rdirutr 
OTrv&TTiTa.  This  does  not  suit  Muzeirib.  or  Tell 
'Ashtarah,  or  Sheikh  Sa'd.  Furrcr,  therefore,  has 
gested  for  Karnion  Krfn  or  (!rcn.  the  Agnena  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  inaccessible  Is/J.  Till  the  various 
sites  have  been  clug  into  and  the  ancient  name  of 
Mureirib  is  recovered,  however,  we  must  lie  content  to 
know  that  there  was  an  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  near  Tell 
'.tthtanih,  and  that  possibly  there  was  a  second  site 
of  the  same  name  in  the  same  region  in  OT  times. 

On  the  whole  subject  see  especially  /l>l'l  'xiii.  xiv.  and  *v., 
Schumacher,  AtTVMt  fir  I 'onftrn  (lOJ-fllsA  and  Buhl,  StuJ.  sur 

/.'Avr-  <*i  yj.htfmwmnUudet,  11  jf.,  PmL  »4E-jc>;  also 

Mi-  re.  /jSV.  MtijjX,  and,  f..r  an  K.nvptoloirical  explanation  of 
the  name  '  Ashtoreth  of  the  two  horns,'  WMM,  As.  v.  /.'*r.  313. 

  .     ,  C.  A-  s. 

A8HT0RETH  in"WC:yi,  a  goddess  of  the  Canaanitcs 

t  ShI>  AiTt.  Kaprarif.  -  Snf>  K.i,:i 

*  So  S  humacber,  '  The  double  peak  of  the  southern  summit 
of  7 tit cl-  . Ith'ari,  Corniest  by  the  depression  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  would  make  the  appellation  of  Karnaim,  or  "double- 
horned,"  extremely  appropriate'  (<4t'HM»  JardaH,  »o8).  In  A 
Talmudic  discussion  as  lo  the  constructions  for  the  Feast  of 
booths  it  is  said  that  Ashteroth  Kiin>aim  wan  situated  between 
two  mountains  which  nase  much  shade  (Suna,  i.t ;  cp  Nc-uh. 
dViy.  146X.    Man)  u  ^ard  this  nutement  as  purely  imaginative. 
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ASHTORETH 


ASHTORETH 


and  Phoenicians.    The  Maw 
LNim..  «/''"^«-dbyKV 

of  i* 

for  MeUk  i  ;  the 


>wo]-poinling,  which 
the  word  the  vowels 
he!h,  "scandalous  thing'  (op  Moloch 
true  pronunciation,  as  we  know  from 


neuc  w 
gives 


IbC  Gf.  'Atrrdprij  i  vj  even  <£>hAL  ;  alongside  of  aoTapujtf 
[B\L]|  and  from  Augustine,1  was  ''Ashtart.'  In  the 
OT  the  name  in  the  plural  I  the  ".  tsktiritA]  is  coupled 
» ith  the  Baals,  in  the  general  sense.  '  tile  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses.'  1  a  usage  with  which  the  Assyrian 
il.ini  u-iU.trjri  is  compared.  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (t  K.  11  5.  cp  $3)  f°r  'he 
Phi-nician  "Asht-irt  a  high  place,  which  was  destroyed 
more  than  three  centuries  later  by  Josi.ih  (2  K.  23 13). 

Of  the  character  of  this  goddess  and  her  religion  we 
learn  nothing  directly  from  the  OT.  Her  name  does 
3  ChirapUr  not  tK,"ur  cither  in  the  prophets  or  in 
'  historical  tents  in  any  other  connections 
than  those  cited  above  ;  it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  the 
licentious  characteristics  of  the  worship  at  the  high  places 
were  derived  from  the  cultus  of  Astartc.  The  weeping 
for  Tainmuz  (Ez.  814*.  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome  identify  w  ith  the  Phoenician  mourning  for  Adonis 
(so  £V-""i£  1,  was  more  probably  a  direct  importation  of 
the  llabylonian  cult.3  This  is  doubtless  true  also  of  the 
worship  of  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven 1  (Jer.  7 18  [6"»A« 
ri)  erpaTi^.  rcn-  «Va»oi"],  U  17  f  ).  whatever  the  name 
may  mean  (see  Qif.en  ok  Hka\i:n>.  The  law  which 
forbids  women  to  wear  men  s  garments,  or  men  women's 
( lit.  22  5).  may  ba  aimed  at  obscene  rites  such  as  obtained 
in  the  worship  of  many  deities  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  need  not  refer  specifically  to  the  cult  of  Astarte. 

Many  inscriptions  from  the  mother- country  ami 
its  colonies,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Creek  and  Latin 

3  Varvina-  **foer*»  pw'c  the  prominent  place  w  hich 
forma  ,h<"  wor*h'P  f>f  A*tarte  had.  among  the 
Phoenicians  .  Egyptian  documents  place 
the  ''Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  country'  by  the  side  of  the 
•Sutech  of  Hcta.'  the  principal  male  divinity;  the 
Phihsbncs  deposited  Saul's  armour  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  Of  'Ashtart  (l  S.  :llio  6"^  to  aara/>r{«>oM. 
perhaps  the  famous  temple  at  Ashkclon  of  which 
Herodotus  writes  (lies):*  the  stele  of  Mcsha.  king  of 
Moab  (olh  cent.  H.  <  :. ).  tells  how  he  devoted  his 
to  Ashlar- Chcmosh  ;  a  city  in  Itvshan  often 
in  the  OT  Irears  the  name  Ashiaroth  (cp  also  Ashtcroth 
Karnaim.  Oen.  14s-  and  Beeshterah.  Josh.  21 37  ;  see 
Asiitakothi  'Ashtart  was  worshipped  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  under  the  name  Ktar  (considerable  frag- 
of  her  myth  have  lieen  preserved  |  ;  in  1 
Abyssinia  as 


AraUa  as  'Athlar  < 


.)',  in 


in  Syria  as  Atar  or  'Alhar  (in  proper  names  :  cp  ATAR- 
OATIS  [f.v.  ]  -  Ocrceto).  The  Aral»  arc  the  only  Semitic 
people  among  whom  we  do  not  find  this  deity  ;  and 
even  here  it  is  possible  that  al-l-at  and  al-'Czza  were 
originally  only  titles  of  Astarte.  The  normal  phonetic 
changes  in  the  word  show  that  the  worship  of  Astarte 
did  not  spreail  from  one  of  these  peoples  to  the  others, 
but  was  common  to  them  l*-foro  their  separation. 
The  fcm.  ending  is  |ieculiar  to  the  Palestinian  branch 
of  the  race,  and,  as  has  l»«en  olwrrved,  in  Southern 
Arabia  "Athtar  was  a  god,  not  a  goddess. 

Unlike  Baal.  Astarte  is  a  proper  name  ;  but  under 
this  name  many  diverse  divinities  were  worshipped. 
The  I  star  of  Arbela  w;is  recognised  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves  ;is  a  goddess  different  from  the  Htar  of 

'  QtufH.  16  it  fwtf.,  Estart,  Astart.  Confirmatory  evidence 
is  given  bv  ihe  K<vptian  transcription. 

2  Juuis-'Si,  10,  ,  S.7  t  «P'  «.  Ti  iA<n,)  4  18  i»  (•»*'-  roit 
«*»<»ir);  allbclonnin,;  to  the  later  elotmliclK;)  ur  dcuteronomic 

school. 

3  The  identification  of  Tammui  with  Adonis  is  fmnd  also  in 
Mclilo  (Curcton,  .Y/fW'/.  35).  The  connection  of  die  myths  is 
unquestioned.    See  Tawmcj. 

*  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  lie  inferred  that  the  Philistines  wor- 
•hipped  Astarte  before  they  invaded  Palestine.  The  temple  wan 
an  old  Can.ianilr  sanctuary. 

4  Hales  >•'»  discovery  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  publication  of 
the  A  sum  inscriptions. 
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Nineveh  ;  the  Istar  of  Agadc  from  the  Istar  of  I'rku 
(see  Assyria,  §  9,  Babylonia.  §  ao>.  The  inscription 
of  Kshmunazar  shows  that  more  than  one 'Ashtart  had 
a  temple  in  .Sidon  ;  and  we  know  many  others.  Whether 
those  differences  are  only  the  consequence  of  natural 
divergence  in  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Semitic  deity, 
in  the  immense  tract  of  time  and  space,  or,  as  is  alto- 
gether more  prolnblc.  in  great  part  due  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  originally  unconnected  local  numhui  with 
Astartc,  the  result  is  the  same  :  1  there  were  many 
Astartcs  who  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
character,  attributes,  anil  cultus— a  class  of  goddesses 
rather  than  a  single  goddess  of  the  name.* 

Astarte  was  often  the  tutelary  divinity  of  n  city,  its 
•  proprietress '  (ATo/tt/) ;  and  then,  of  course,  its  pro- 
-  ^  .  tcctress  and  champion,  a  warlike  god- 
*•  l'n*r*CM,r-  doss.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  a 
goddess  of  fertility  and  reproduction,  as  appears  strik- 
ingly m  the  myth  of  the  descent  of  Istar.  These  two 
characters  might  be  attributed  to  different  Astartos, 
as  among  the  Assyrians  (cp  the  Aphrodites  I  ;  but 
they  might  also  coexist  in  one  and  the  same  goddess, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  older  conception. 

The  figures  from  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  as  well  as 
from  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent Astartos,  express  by  rude  exaggeration  of  sexuality 
the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  generation.1  "ITiat 
the  cultus-images  of  Astarte  were  of  similar  ty|>es  is  not 

probable    At  Paphos  she  w  as  worshipped  in  ■  conical 

stone,  and  many  representations  show  the  evolution 
from  this  of  a  partially  iconic  idol. 

In  the  astro-theology  of  the  Babylonians  the 
Venus  was  the  star  of  Istar.  It  is  a  common  but 
founded  opinion  that  in  Palestine  Astarte  was  a  moon 
goddess.  The  name  of  the  city,  Ashtcroth  Karnaim.  is 
often  alleged  in  support  of  this  theory.  Even  if  the 
translation.  '  the  homed  Astarte.  lie  right,  however,  it  is 
a  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  horns  represented 
the  crescent  moon — it  is  quite  as  natural  to  think  of  the 
horns  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  or  of  an  image  of  the  goddess 

made  after  an  Egyptian  type  (see  Bovrr.  §  13};4— and 

it  is  a  still  more  unwarranted  assumption  that  Astarte 
was  elsewhere  in  Palestine  represented  in  the  same  way. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  logical  inference  that  the  horns 
were  the  distinctive  attribute  of  this  particular  Astarte.* 
The  oilier  testimony  to  the  lunar  character  of  Astarte  is 
neither  of  an  age  nor  of  a  nature  to  justify  much  confidence 
{Ot  dfti  .S>r.  4  ;  Hcrodian,  v  t>4i.  The  point  to  be  in- 
sisted on  is  that  the  widely  accepted  tlteory  that  Astartc 
was  primarily  a  moon  goddess,  by  the  side  of  the  sun 
god,  Baal,  has  as  little  foundation  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

In  I)t. -13  ■thc'.;rA/,J/W*  of  the  flocks'  are  parallel 
to  the  •  offspring  of  the  her<ls,'  from  which  it  has  U-cn 
ingeniously  argued  that  among  the  nomadic  Semites 
Astarte  was  a  sheep- goddess  (WRS.  AW.  6Y«.'-"  310,  and 
469  ff. )  ■  but  this  also  seems  hazardous. 

Of  the  cultus  of  Astarte  v.e  know  comparatively  little. 
Religious  prostitution   (lldt.   1  109;    Strabo  xvi.  1  ao; 

fi  Cultus   K|>"  -,er«:m  4*/ [,,i,r- (J4»/J:  tM4fSyr, 
'  6,  etc.)  was  not  confined  to  the  temples 

of  Astarte.  nor  to  the  worship  of  female  divinities. 
Nu.  25  l-J  connects  it  with  Baal  peor  ;  Am  27  Dt.  23 13 
(17),  etc..  show  that  in  Israel  similar  practices  infected 
even  the  worship  of  Yahwe.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  cultus  of  Astarte  was  saturated  with  I 


I  In  the  period  from  which  most  of  our 
comes,  Mil!  another  cause  must  l>e  retoyniscd  :  syncretism  with 
the  Ki;yptian  relinivwis  (see  Kt.vrT.  I  16). 

s  This  use  predominates  in  Hebrew,  whirh  has,  indeed,  no 
other  won!  for  "  psldess  ' ;  bui.  as  lias  been  remarked  ai»ovc,  il 
is  found  in  Assyrian  al*o. 

>  lleu«)  .  AVr.  Archftt.  x.sis.,  1880.  p.  1  Jf.;  OhneCdsi  h- 
Richier,  Aj^Ptw,  etc.  On  the  origin  of  ibis  type  see,  however, 
S.  Rrirurh,  AVr.  AtxkM.  3  «e>.  H,  1S05,  p.  3ft- /K 

*  Cp  the  representation  of  feudal  of  DybhM,  1  V.V  1  1,  f,.  1. 

*  Ou  Ashteroth  Karnaim  see  //./.  ISie,/ 
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The  origin  and  the  meaning  of  Ihc  name  arc  obscure  ; 
but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  fur  supposing  that 
the  nil r»l  universally  worshipped  of  Semitic  divinities  »a* 
of  non -Semitic  extraction  (see  lluupl.  /.l>.\/(i  34 
753).  The  relation  between  Astarte  and  Aphrodite  is 
an  interesting  and  important  question,  upon  which  we 
cannot  touch  here 

Uttrmtmrt.— Saldaa.  Ot  Pit  Syrit,  *yn.  ii.  ch.  2:  Mover*. 

n*ti*ifr.  1  550-050;  Schob,  GiuemKemi  ««./  gtmkimmm 

-•'<  ■■.•  alien  Hr^t.xern,  tyyyM  :  Baudissin,  art.  'Aslant  und 
Altllll»*ti/*ff  fflfJQtllJ  IMI  (where  line  In.  in  full  mav  >«-•  lucind); 
It.i"!i4cn.  lititr.  tur  tem  l.  Ke/.-gen*.,  i858  ;  K.  Meyer,  art. 
1  Astarlc'  in  Ro-u-hcr't  LtJt.  thrgrittk,  u.  K.'m.  Mrth.  C45-655, 
in  part  correcicd  liy  hi*  all.  '  lki.il,'  iK  186;  jf. ;  Barton,  •  Ash- 
to,,  .h  and  her  1ml  ,ence  in  the  OT.'  JUL  107,jf.;  "  The  Semitic 
I»ht.ir-cu!t,'  //.  ».»/..».  '.1 1 13-1*5  10  1-74.  Sec  also  I  Invent  very 
compicii,  n.ive  am,  .e  in  lUsliu,;*,  />/>'.  ti.  f.  ja. 


ASHUR 


1L"N> 


AV.  RV  Asihilk. 


ASHURITES.  THE  ("W^n.  ton  0ACt.pt.  [BJ 
8c\Ci>YP I  62pi  [L;  "  Jexrcd  follows]),  arc  mentioned 
in  a  Sam.  2of  among  variant  clans  subject  to  the 
authority  of  lshUiul.  rush.  Vg.  read  *i»rn.  the 
Geshurile*.  which  is  accepted  by  some  (see  Gishur), 
while  others  <  Kamph.  Ki.  Klo.  Gr.  |  follow  the  Targ. 
(icn  n'3i  >;•■  1 1>  ©''I  awl  read  ~zrx?  Kp  Judg.  1  <j) 
— i.*.,  'the  Asheritcs,'  whose  land  lay  10  the  W.  of  Jordan 
above  lend,  which  is  mentioneu  next,  Uie  ctiunieralion 
proceeding  from  \.  lo  S. 

ASHVATH  inV."V;  AceiG  [BA],  -coy&9  [I-]).  »>  ■ 
genealogy  of  AsilKK  (/:■..  tj  4  ii. ),  1  Ch.  7  i}f. 

ASIA  (  h  aciaI  VVI 1 11  Great  uncertainty  prevailed 
during  the  apMtoUc  period  as  to  the  usage  of  the  names 
of  Ilie  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  boundaries  of  several 
nf  the  district*  had  long  been  uncertain —those  between 
Mvsia  ami  Phrygia  were  proverbially  so  (Strabo.  504 1. 
This  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  names 
denoted  ethnological  rather  than  political  divisions,  and 
h  longed  to  diverse  epoch*.  They  are  like  geological 
strata,  which  are  clear  enough  when  seen  in  section  but 
impossible  to  disentangle  when  represented  on  a  single 
plane.  A  further  complication  arose  when  the  Romans 
im|>oSed  upon  the  country  the  provincial  system.  The 
official  nomenclature  was  applied  without  any  account 
being  taken  ot  the  older  history-  or  of  ethnic.il  fact*  or 
popular  lunge  Iu  the  case  of  Lycia,  Bithynia.  or 
Pamphylia  there  was  no  distinction  of  any  moment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  usage  ;  but  in  the  ease  of 
Galatia  and  Asia  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
precise  sense  of  the  names  is  very  great. 

The  province  of  Asia  was  formed  in  133-130  B.C.  when 
Attain*  111.  of  I'ergamus  left  his  kingdom  by  will  to 
Rome  ;  the  name  Asia  had  early  come  into  use  because 
there  was  no  other  single  term  to  denote  the  /Kgean 
coast  lands.  The  area  of  the  province  was  subsequently 
increased,  first  by  the  addition  of  Phrygia  (116  B.C.): 
we  are.  therefore,  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  whether,  in  any  given  case,  the  word  Asia 
is  restricted  lo  the  coast  or  extended  lo  the  entire 
province— in  other  words,  whether  it  includes  Phrygia 
or  not. 


In  Acts  2.,,  Asia  indicate*  the  lorns  of  the  highly  civilised 
cavil  land,  for  the  enumeration  is  popular  and  Creek  in  style, 
as  is  proved  by  Ihc  mention  of  Phrygia  ttUmg'iJt  Asia  :  accord- 
lag  M  die  Roman  mode  of  speaking,  Phrygia  was  included  in 
Asia,  wirh  the  exception  nf  thai  small  part  r-.und  Aniioch 
(Phrygia  C.ilatia)  which  fell  to  ihc  province  (Matt*.  Such 
names  as  Phrygia.  Mysia,  or  Lydia  were  lo  a  Rom.iti  without 
any  political  significance,  tiring  merely  gt->graphical  term* 
denoting  part*  of  the  province  of  Asia,  used  on  occasion  to 
specify  exactly  ibe  region  referred  to  by  the  speaker  (Cic. 
/«■•>  Mm.  xsvii.  f  6c;  Asia  vesirst  CW  slat  ex  Phrygia,  Mysia. 
Caria,  l.ydiak  Such  use  can  be  paralleled  from  the  NT.  In 
A'-ts  K17  »«ra  Trn-  Mt'Ttiu'  f  ri.  \\  H  |  is  used  lo  define  rigidly 
ihc  point  reached  by  the  apostles  when  warned  fiom  Hirhynia. 
Ill  Actsiio,  a  decisi  in  is  more  difficult.  The  Jew*  who  'dis- 
puted 'with  Stephen  w  ere  probably  those  educated  in  the  school* 
of  Smyrna  or  t'ergamu*  ;  but  we  talma  on  a  frtjii  ground* 

rh.y.  ' 


decide  that  some  of  ihem  did 
iticTefore,  Asia  may  or  may  not  be 
So  also  in  Act*  21 17-21 18. 
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belong 
:  used 


in  it. 


Here, 


The  whole  question  of  the  sense  in  which  geographical 
terms  are  Used  hy  the  writer  of  Acts  centres  round  Acts 
liio,  where  the  apostles  are  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia 
(*fa>.\WeVrtf  .  .  .  XaArfcrai  to*  \6yor  ir  ttj  'A  -:<i 
[Ti.  W'HJi.     Those  interpreters  {e.g.,  (  on.  and  Hows. 

who  take  tlx?  preceding  words  loujXCor  ti  rrpr 
fyfivyia*  aat  Y  n\a.r  m'r\r  X*>par  [TL  WHj)  lo  express  the 
opening  u|)  of  new  ground  by  missionary  enterprise 
N.  of  Antux'h  in  1'isnlia  are  ioui|jellcd  to  restrict 
the  prohibition  of  preaching  in  Asia  to  the  coast  land — 
in  other  words,  to  t.ike  Phrygia,  t  ialatia.  and  Asia  in 
their  popular  non- Roman  se  nse  for  all  Phrygia  X.  of 
Antioch  belonged  lo  Asia  ill  its  Roman  or  administrative 
sense.  Vet  we  must  ask  if  the  simple  5ii;\0of  (AV 
'gone  throughout  )  can  b>r  taken  to  imply  preaching.1 
If,  however,  llie  apostle*  did  not  preach  in  their  pi^cige 
through  the  district  called  here  r)  •t-pi.^io  aal  PaXoncij 
X^Vo.  there  appears  to  1«  no  necessity  for  giving  a 
popular  meaning  to  the  geographical  terms  heie  used, 
unless  in  the  interests  of  what  Ramsay  calls  the  N. 
Galatka  theory  (see  GALATIA.  7-30.  especially 
§S  9- 16 !•  On  this  view.  then,  the  words  indicate  such 
parts  of  GaJatk  Phrygia  as  had  not  l^ccn  traversr-d  at 
the  time  of  receiving  ihc  prohibition  (or.  more  probably, 
that  !>arl  of  Phrygia  which  belonged  to  the  province 
Asia  |,  together  with  Old  or  North  Galatia.  In  favour 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  part.  *w\i ''fVm  must  l>e 
prior  in  time  to.  i.e.  contain  the  ground  of.  the  action 
denoted  by  Siq\0vi>.  — '  they  traversed  .  -  .  bet, 1  use  they 
had  lieen  forbidden.'  If,  in  face  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  X.  Galatian  view,  we  fall  back  upon  the  S.  lialati.ui 
theory,  the  district  V)  ■lyii-)io  nai  l'o.\ar»»7j  \uipa  must 
be  regarded  as  partly  identical  with  that  called  rijir 
I'oXoTix-f)*  xuV'<"'  *°*  4|avyfav  in  Acii  18sj  (which  can 
hardly  lx-  other  than  that  of  the  S.  Galalian  churches)  ; 
and  also  it  must  already  have  lieen  traversed  wind  y  or 
in  part  te/nre  the  prohibition  to  preach  in  Asia  (Rams. 
J-'.i/,'s.  May  1895,  p.  39a;  Church,  5  cd.  p.  75). 
Ramsay  consequently  attempts  to  interpret  the  words 
S<>;\/>ot>  nuiXi'Vi'rct  as  —  iii)\do¥  cai  r'»fai\et>ijJOJ» 
(Stt\&irTfi  f  cajV'i'ijra*  1,  <  >r  on  purely  subjective  grounds 
adopts,  with  Lightfoot,  the  n.-ading  Stt\0'jvT<t  Si  from 
inferior  MSS  f.SV.  /W'",  p.  105).  It  seems  U-ttet  l<» 
lake  6ir;\!)o*  o<  as  resumptive  and  as  summing  up  the 
previous  verses,  w  ith  an  ellipse  •  so  then  they  traversed 
.  .  .  (neglecting  Asia)  having  lieen  forbidden':  in 
which  case,  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  journcyings,  tlic  word  Asia  is  used  in  its 
technical,  Roman. 


Tlii*  seiise  i<  clearly  the  best  in  the  following  pa««ee*  :  — 
during  Paul'-,  residence  in  Kpbesus.  'all  they  wliich  dwell  in 
Asia  heard  tht  word  of  the  bord  Jesus'  (Acts  19 10;  *ee  also 
rr:  tt,  a*/!),  llie  deputies  e-uort  ihe  apomte  from  C<  rmth  a* 
far  as  Asia  <Arts20,);  other  instances  in  ihe  same  chap,  ara 
If.  1*  (fcpliesus  was  virtually  capital  n(  the  province)  and  it. 
In  2"?,  enri  t^v  'Airiai-  rdirov*  |Ti.  WH),  l>iere  Is  nothing 
to  forbid  our  taking  the  word  in  its  R.iman  sense.  Simdrly, 
in  « be  Kpislles.  the  technical  sense  is  rrquired  e.r..  Ram. 
1«5.  Kpa-nelus  the  lirst-fruil*  of  A*ia  (RV);  1  Cor.  lit  19,  ihe 
churches  of  Asia;  3  Cor.  U,  (ombably)  alluding  to  the  riol 
at  Kphesus.  or  to  d.inger.-us  illness  there;  1  Tim.  1 15.  The 
Roman  province  i*  meant  also  in  1  Pet.  1  1,  where  the  enumera- 
tion Pontus,  ('.alalia,  Cappadocia,  Asia.  Bitbvnia  (  ■  Bithynia- 
Pontus)  sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  wimin  the  Taurus.  Finally, 
in  Rev.  1  4.  the  seven  churches  of  A*ia  are  tho>e  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Roman  province.  In  ■  Mace.  *«, 
'  Anti'ichus,  thn  £reat  king  of  Asia,'  the  wned  is  u*ed  in  a  wider 
wn*e  'Asia  Minor,  with  Svria  (so  alvj  11 1 1.  '  ihe  diadem  of 
As  a'  ;  12  w>  1S,j  3  Mace.  83;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  a  ,  13,  t).  In 
j  Ksd,  '  Asia,  thai  art  partaker  in  the  heautv  ofpabvlni.' 

the  sense  is  slill  wider  =  Persian  empire  ;  cp  Herod  i.96 
l?7:  Jo*.  Ant.  xi.83).  W.I.  W. 

ASIARCH  fo.  AClApx&l  [Ti  WH1.  AV  'the  chief 
of  Asia';  RV  'chief  officers  of  Asia').    An  officer 

I  See  Acts  ISat,  ttj/>x,n>  but  with  Ivumfpt^vy  arl  'ed  ;  1<1 4^ 


we  have  13  14,  i,t*&„-m  o»i>  rrf*  I1e>yi)e — no  preaching  on  th« 
p  '  ld  :  and  IT  1,  rb.e.2<v<ra>"r«  rrji.  '  Vi^iiraAii.  eat  ri)r  'AeoXAwrsw 
(  I  i.  VV'II),  where  alv>  there  was  no  attempt  at  evangelisation,  to 
far  as  wc  can  tell,    (llul  see  Rams.  /  jyvx.  May  iBsjj,  p.  385/:) 
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beard  01  only  once  in  the  NT — viz. ,  in  the  account  of 
the  riot  marie  by  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen"  at 
Ephtrsus  (Acts  19.ii).  The  annual  assembly  of  civic 
deputies  (cotrov  '\aiat),  over  which  he  presided,  vvas 
combined,  in  Asia,  as  in  other  provinces,  with  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  reigning  emperor  and 
the  imperial  system. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  Actium,  in  fact  a*  early  as  19  B.C., 
Augustus  had  allowed  temple*  to  himself  and  Konu  to  be 
dedicated  in  l'ergamus,  the  lit  jure  capital  of  Asia,  as  well  .is  in 
Niiomedeia  and  Aricyra,  the  capitals  respectively  of  Ilithyuia 
and  I  .alalia  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  S7 4)  This  blending  of  a  religious 
with  an  administrative  institution  became  a  leading  idea  of  the 
imperial  policy  ;  but.  as  regards  ibe  pomp  of  the  festival  and 
the  ivic  rivalries  ev  iled,  the  institution  nowhere  developed  a« 
it  did  in  Asia.  Xatvually.  the  axtnuct  of  the  games  and  festival 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  fell  to  the  president  of  the  provincial 
Diet. 

As  the  Asiarch  bore  most  of  the  expense,  though 
some  was  borne  by  voluntary  subscription  or  apportioned 
to  the  several  towns,  this  politico-religious  office  was 
open  only  to  the  wealthy—  the  prosperity  of  Tralles, 
for  example,  was  shown  by  its  continuous  scries  of 
Asiarchs  '  —  and  the  title  was  retained  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  offi.-e.  To  find  Paul  counting  friends 
among  the  Asiarchs  —  i.e.,  among  those  who  then  held 
or  who  previously  had  held  the  ulhce  -  throws,  therefore, 
a  valuable  side-light  upon  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
Christianity  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  provincials  :  it 
was  an  Asiarch,  Philip,  who  at  Smyrna  resisted  the  cry 
of  the  mob  to  'let  loose  a  boo  on  Polycarp'  (litis. 
JJl 4  ij.  S  17). 

It  would  be  .1  mistake,  then,  to  imagine  that  the 
Asiarch,  as  such,  had  any  connection  with  the  Ephcsian 
worship  of  Artemis. 

In  fact  Kphcsus,  like  Miletus,  was  expressly  rejected  by 
Tilinus  as  a  claimant  for  the  honour  of  an  imperial  temple, 
pr,.l..ibly  because  of  tbe  risk  of  Cesar's  worship  being  oier- 
shadowed  by  the  local  cult  (lac.  Ann.  is-.  45  6).  It  would 
naturally,  however,  base  the  right  to  nut  forward  a  candidate 
for  tbe  Asiarcbate.  We  hr.<r  of  similar  officers  in  other  pro- 
rinces — a  tialatarch,  a  Bithyniarch,  a  Syriarch,  and  a 
l.yciirch.  The  last  at  any  rate  is  clearly  originally  a  political 
officer— tbe  head  of  the  League  (Stiabo,  Cos,). 

There  was  thus,  at  first,  but  one  Asiarch  in  office  at 
a  time  in  all  Asia — the  president  of  the  Diet  at  Epbesus  ; 
but  as  temples  dedicated  to  Caesar  multiplied  in  the 
province,'  anil  each  of  them  U-came  the  centre  of  an 
annual  festival,  the  chief  priests  at  such  temples  per- 
formed the  functions  discharged  at  the  festival  at 
Ephesus  by  the  Asiarch,  and  nnally  the  presidency  of 
the  festival  even  at  Ephesus  w«s  taken  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Diet  and  given  to  the  chief  priest.  The 
Diet  and  its  civil  functions  thus  fell  into  t!-,e  background, 
and  the  name  Asiarch  came  to  mean  the  priestly 
provider  of  a  |>opular  festival  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  a  dead  or  reigning  emperor.  With  the 
growing  importance  of  this  worship  the  religious  influence 
of  the  priestly  Asiarchs  extended  ;  and  as  the  worship  of 
the  emjxror  became  the  outward  sign  of  loyalty  to  the 
empire,  it  was  through  the  provincial  chief- priesthoods 
that  the  old  and  the  new  faith  came  into  contact 
Hence  Julian  writes  to  the  C.alalarch  as  the  proper 
medium  for  his  anti-Christian  propaganda.  I  See 
Momms.  Prnimes,  1  ,,4  fol.  ET,  Rams.  Oats.  Rev. 
3 174.  A  different  view  in  a  long  article  by  Brandts 
in  Pauly's  A*.  Emc  new  ed.  s.v. ).  W.  j.  w. 

ASIBIAS  (accBciac  [B],  aciBiac  [A],  MfAviAC 
in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  EzKA, 
i.  §  5,  end).  1  Ksd.  S»j6=  EzralOas  (caBia  [N].  a.  f A], 
Rum  |.    See  Mali  hijah,  5.    Asibias  is  probably  a 
Gncciscd  form  of  HasHAHIAH. 

ASIEL  ( htvbV-  §  3i  :  AC.HA  [BAL]>.  i.  A  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  Simkon  ( 1  Ch.435,. 

1  «ol  art  Tim  it  «v:i>  «i«»r  oi  tpmnvcrm  «aro  rijc  rirap;,  lar. 

•tt  '.\<r..ip\<ki  eoAovs-or  (Strabo,  6«o). 

*  Already  in  j6  A.t>.,  for  example,  a  temple  was  erected  in 
Smyrna  to  Tiberius,  jointly  with  bit  mother  Livia,  and  the 
SenatefTac.  Ann.  iv  154  5»j). 
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9.  A  scribe,  4  Esd.  14 14  {asiiii  l). 
3.  Tob,  1 1  RV,  AV  Asael  (q.v.). 

ASIPHA   (AceitpA  [A]).   1  Esd.  6  99=  Ezra  2  43. 

Hasuhha. 

ASKELON  qi^pC-X).  Judg.liS  AV,  RV  Ashkelom. 
ASMODEUS,  RV  AHnod»ug(ACMoAAYclH],  aai- 

!  OC  [KA],  -AtOC  (N]).  called  '  the  evil  demon  '  (Tob.  ?», 
17).  Considering  ( 1 )  the  close  connection  of  the  story  of 
Tobit  with  Media,  (a)  the  affinity  of  the  seven  archangels 
in  Tob.  1*2  15  to  the  seven  Ma/dean  Ameshacpctitas.  and 
(3)  the  impossibility  of  deriving  Asmodcus  or  Asmodai 
(or  the  later  Hciircw  forms,  on  which  see  below  /  from 
•«?*»«.  •  to  destroy,'  we  arc  obliged  to  look  for  an  arch- 
demon  of  similar  name  and  attrilmtcs  in  Mazdcan 
dcmonology.  The  Asmodcus  of  Tobit  has  two  attri- 
butes :  he  is  lustful  (like  a  satyr),  and  has  the  power 
to  slay  those  who  oppose  his  will  (Tob, 31  015  €>"A). 
Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  demon  in  Mazdcism  of 
similar  name  who  has  exactly  those  characteristics  ;  but 
one  of  the  seven  arch-demons  who  are  opposed  to  the 

j  seven  Mazdean  archangels  is  called  .Vshma.  and  is 
the  impersonation  of  anger  (the  primary  meaning  1  and 
rapine.  So  constantly  is  he  mentioned  in  the  AveMa 
beside  Angra  Mainyu  or  Ahriman  (with  his  weapon  •  the 

I  wounding  spear  (  that  we  could  not  wonder  if  he  be- 
came naturalised  in  the  spirit-world  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  period.  Once  adopted,  he  would  naturally 
assume  a  somewhat  different  form  ;  liis  attrilmtes  would 
be  modified  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  |>opular  imagina- 
tion. This  KM  actually  the  course  ol  hislorv.  as 
modern  critics  hold.  Itv  the  time  the  Hook  of  Tobit 
was  WTitten  Aeshnva  hid  already  a  well-defined  rSk, 
and.  though  vindictive  as  ever,  had  exchanged  the 

Tobit  is,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  LtUTH  (?.»■.  1.  and 
in  still  later  times  divided  with  her  the  dominion  of 
the  sheJim  or  demons  Asmodai.  or,  as  his  name  is 
written  in  Targ  and  Talmud,  -tree*  or  "trrK.  was  as 
dangerous  to  women  as  Lilith  was  to  men.  though  we 
also  find  him  represented  in  a  less  odious  diameter 
as  a  potent,  wise,  and  sometimes  even  jocular  elf  (see 

CiiHm.  Ma,  in  WOnscbe'a  l*er  *W.  T,Um.  2t8o-i8»). 

The  second  part  of  the  name  .Vshmodai  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Most  connect  it  with  the  /end  aWra,  '  demon  '  ; 
but.  though  the  combination  A isfimi  ti.ih  e  is  not  im- 
possible, it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  texts.  Kohut  s 
explanations \Jitd.  Angetolsgit  and  Amek,  s.v.)  arc  pre- 
carious. 

tp  /,  ntlar.it*  mm,/  Panl^i  Text,  in  SHE  I  Spiegel,  ErAn. 
A!teir:kn*,tk»n<ie,1\\\  /;  (itfinbaum,  if/M/o  SI  -04,  etc.; 
Kohut  s/*%/.  AnttUitgu,  7*.  etc.  T.  K.  C 

ASNAH  [ff%k%  •thornhush-  ;  accna  [BA]  ;  -nna 
[L] ;  asena).  'i"hc  B'ne  Asnah.  a  family  of  Nethinim 
in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (si-e  Ezra,  ii.  §  9).  Ezra 2 50 
=  1  Esd.  531.  Asana  laotrai-a  I MJ.  atra.  [A])=Nch.7s- 
©'  (EV,  following  UNA,  om. ). 

ASNAPPER.  RV  Osnappak.  Ixtter  Asenappur 
(",B?D?J  1  NACpAP  [A],  ACGNN.  [B|.  CAAmANAC" 
CAPHC  TL],  asbsapiiak\.  Ezra4»/  To  '  the  great  and 
noble  Ascnappar-  is  ascrilied  the  transplanting  of 
several  nations  into  Samaria  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Tlic  two  epithets  naturally  suggest  that  an  Assyrian  king 

I   is  referred  to.  and,  as  Bosanquet  in        Smith  s  tint. 

\  of  AuurbanifKtl,  36a  (  '71 1,  suggest.d,  the  king  can  only 
be  the  conqueror  of  Susa  —  Asut  bani-pal  i-Ejr«  from 
SE^3^)D»t=M!•J3-Cttl.,  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  (due  to  Marq.  Fund.  5,,  ,  of  a  various  reading 
for  True*  which  underlies  the  impossible  ASSACAFHATH 
\q.v.\  of  t  Esd.  viz.    Tron.     The  tWO  KOdiltg) 

supplement  each  oilier,  and  arc  explained  by  a  common 
original  tcjss*.  which  is  clearly  Asur-bani-paL  This 
great  king's  name  must  have  stood  both  in  Ezra  4  a 

I  An  explanation,  in  the  form  which  t'.elrer  gave  to  it  (.4^75^ 
C75D,  now  widely  accepted.    Cp,  however.  HaJevy,  REJ  ix.  ta. 
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ASOM 

( '  Fsarhaddon '  being  an  ignorant  scribe's  alteration) 
and  in  live  source  from  which  the  statement  in  l->ni4* 
is  derived  (perhaps  a  K.  17  34.  which  at  present  merely 
refers  to  'the  king  of  Assyria').    Sec  further,  AsL'k- 

II  IM-l'AL 

ASOM  Ucow  [BA]|.  i  Eid.**)  =  Em  10 «. 
Hamiim. 

ASP  Ijnp.  /rife*;  &CTTIC  [BAL])  in  Dt.32jj  Job 
'JOu.oiAp&KWN  [BKAC])  Is.  118  AV.  in  Ps.fi84  HI  .3 
AV"*  (Baciaickoc  [BNARTJi.  and  in  Kom.3ijt; 
probably  some  species  of  viper  (cp  AuntK.  2).  sec  ShK- 
PCNTi  §  1.  n.  5. 

ASPALAT.UUa  •  •tA'.Mioc [BHA);  Uhm|  is 
associated  with  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
Fraiseof  Wisdom  (  Lcclus.  >4  15).  Theophrastus 
mentions  it  along  with  various  spices,  etc. ,  used  in  making 
unguents,  and  in  l'liny  (//.V'J'J^I  it  is  'radix  ungurntis 
txfttitit.'  Fraas.  the  most  recent  writer  on  classical 
botany  1  Synopsu  Planturum  Flora  Classi,  <r,  jq),  refers  it 
conjectural ly  to  Ctnitta  aeantkotla.ia.  D.C. ,  a  native  of 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  archipelago  ;  but  the  most  that 
CM  safely  be  said  is  that  it  seems  to  have  tieen  a  prickly 
shrub,  probably  leguminous,  with  a  scented  wood  or 
root.  The  ante- l.mna-an  commentaries  devoted  much 
attention  to  it,  but  with  no  more  definite  result.  It 
has  evidently  been  lost  sight  of  since  classical  times, 
and  supplanted  by  other  perfumes.  W.  T.  T.-D. 

ASPATHA{Nri93X,<t>AcrA[BSc-'].<t>iArAt«*Ti<1]. 
<>A.  |A|.  tpACA  [I-],  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
(</.!•.)  Kst.  9  j.  Pott  and  Henfcy  explain  the  name  as 
the  IVrs.  aifadata,  '  ab  eouo  saer©  daltts  '  icp  Ik-  Rys.  | ; 
bill  the  MT  reading  is  loo  insufficiently  supported. 

ASPHAR,  THE  POOL  (Aakkoc  1  Acd>Ap[isV;  Jos.]. 
K  ACtpAA  [  A] :  Ucui  AifAar  [Vg.]).  in  the  w" " 
of  Tekoa.  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
of  Jonathan  and  Sirnon  the  Maccabees  with 
(I  Mace.  9 1  j ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1  »).  The  Be  ir  Asphar 
is  proliabty  the  modern  Rlr-Stlhub,  a  considerable 
reservoir  in  the  wilderness.  6  m.  WSW.  of  Engedi. 
and  near  the  junction  of  several  ancient  roads  (described 
by  Rob.  l(K  2  «»|  ;  the  hills  around  still  bear  the  name 
S,tfri.  an  equivalent  of  Asphar.  A  less  probable  identifi- 
cation is  that  w.th  the  ruins  and  cistern.  tt-Za'ferjnek 
to  the  S.  of  Tekoa  (Buhl,  Pal.  158).  g.  a.  s. 

ASPHARASUS  UcipAPACOC   [BA]J,   I  EmL  Sts 
Ezra'Jj.  MtZPAR. 

ASSIEL  (^'K'X'V.  §  67.  ecpiHA  [BAL]  ;  the  patro- 
nymic is  A*rielit«,  7NXM**n.  -\[£],  [BAF],  cep.  [I-]). 
a  Uile.iditc  family,  descended  from  Manasseh  through 
Machir,  Josh.  17j  (|£Z€imA  [BJ.  Cpi.  [A]>.  Nu.  2«ji 
(cepi.  [I-]'-  I"  1  7  14-19  (accpcihA  [BJ,  AV  Ash- 
rim.  ;  sec  M  an  xsskii),  a  very  different  Manassite  gene- 
alogy, the  name  is  probably  dittography  of  the  syllables 
immediately  following  ('s-irte ;  cp  also  text  of  &");  read,  I 
•  The  sons  of  Manasseh  whom  his  concubine  the  Ara- 
mitcssbare'  (cpf«n.46»6l.  The  name  may  lie  old.  1 
though  it  comes  to  us  from  late  writers. 

ASS  plan.*  fem.  pn.N;»  onoc  [BAL];  annus, 
asina].  Wild  Asa  (SO9  or  nilT-Chald.  *TTP  : 4  ofor 
a-vptot  ;  onagrr).  and  Young  Am  (TP.  ruXot  [BAL]). 

The  foHowing  art  the  passages  :  (a)  for  'm'  Gtr>.  12  16  22  3 
4fln  14  (18  to  ««A<ir),  K>.13i3  Nu  22  »8  [>L  22  10  Judg.  5  M 
(irr  .>;,.-,.„•  ( A  IS  |C  7  K.6  35  Is.  21  7  Zech.«o<<»  rn&vnr) 
Mt.  21  ?  1  k.  J3  «j  etc.:  t'lfor  '  wi  d  ass1  Job«s  11  19  (0  onK 
•fr^ur-n)  21  5  (<B  0.  0.)  M  <,  IV  104  it  («  orwyptu)  Is.  32  14  Jer. 

•  The  usual  rendering  of  HO  or  "fa  in  45. 
..*  ?00.l-r^'1,  *<"l«'red-'   On  the  form  cp  Ijg.  fVArn.  ft. 

B.«Tth.  AT?  11)3. 

s  The  Ar.  verb '(r/n«i/t  =  'contracto  brevique  grewi  incessit ' ; 
but  this  may  be  denominative.  pnM  has  of  course  nu  connection 
with  «>inns;  see  Ije.  .-Irwi.  JT/!  «,7. 

« t-a*  derlre,  -rnj,  Aon 'Mate  'he  threw  a  st^e  hr/  re- 
ferrn^  to  the  etTen  of  the  animal's  trampling  hoofs  (f  \htrz. 
38/  )-    KTB  seems  to  he  MMCtad  with  the  no<ion  of  swift  fl;Kht. 
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ASSAPHIOTH 

2  =4  (0  nkarvvtr)  14 >,  Dan.  S  it  (0  oraypwi.)  Hov  So  om.) 
Gen.  lflut  KV  (0  oypoi«(H>:  there  was  ucrhajn  OTUpnally  a 
reference  ti>  the  wild  ^«  ..l^,  in  1  S.  24  14  [  ij|  JU  jo.  wherr  MT 
now  reads  r;'T2  Klea  ly.f.L  (;)  Kor  'younu  ass'  I*. ao* 
(0  oroc),  24  (0  r3o««).  EV  'f.jal'  t«:n.  41»  1 1  32  i«,  KV  •colt" 
/e,  h,  ;<  j  and  (0  orocl  Job  11  13,  EV  "ass  colt '  Judjj.  ll>«  U  14. 

A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  wln<  h  --=n  and  ;<riK 
respectively  occur  sliovis  th.it  the  former  was  inure 
used  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  agriculture,  the 
latter  for  ruling.  Hence  some  have-  thought  thai 
denotes  a  superior  breed  and  not  simply  •  she-ass '  •  but 
this  opinion  i>  now  given  up.  We  must  conclude  that 
shc-asscs  wen-  preferred  for  riding.  As  the  name  ™n 
shows,  the  Lantern  ass  is  gem  rally  reddish  in  colour^' 
wfitlt  asses  are  rarer,  and,  therefore,  used  by  the  rich  and 
distinguished.  This  explains  the  reference  in  Judg.  5 10. * 
The  vjj  (young  ass.  colt,  foal ;  in  Ar.  specifically  wild 
ass;  sec  Hommel.  Sauge/htere.  127  f.)  wasuse.1  variously 
for  carrying  burdens  (Is.  306),  for  agriculture  (».•#), 
and  for  riding  on  (Zeco. 9«).  On  Judg.  IO4  12 14.  sec 
J  MR.  On  the  place  of  the  ass  and  on  its  employment 
among  the  Jews  sec  generally  ]<x,.c.Ap.2j. 

The  ass  has  lieen  from  the  most  ancient  times  a 
domesticated  animal,  and  probably,  in  Kgypt  at  any 
rate,  preceded  the  horse  as  a  servant  of  man.  It  is 
even  questioned  whether  the  wild  Stock  from  which  it 
was  derived  survives  at  the  present  day.  some  authorities 
holding  that  the  flocks  of  wild  asses  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  arc  but  the  descendants  of 
those  which  have  escaped  from  the  domesticated  state. 

The  domestic  ass.  hjuus  aunut.  is  believed  to  I* 
descended  from  the  wild  ass  of  Africa,  /..  aitnu*.  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties.  Africanui  and  Somafian ; 
and  the  strong  disinclination  to  ford  even  narrow  streams 
which  these  animals  show .  and  their  delight  in  rolling 
in  the  dust,  are  regarded  as  indications  that  their  origin 
is  from  some  desert-dwelling  animal.  In  former  times 
thia  -.|>ecies  seems  to  have  extended  into  Arabia. 

Ill  the  F-ast  the  ass  plays  u  large  part  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  has  nvrived  a  corresponding  amount 
of  care  at  their  hands.  Much  trouble  is  taken  in  breed- 
ing  and  rearing  the  young.  Darwin  distinguishes  four 
different  brewls  in  Syria  :  '  first,  a  light  and  graceful 
animal  (with  an  agreeable  gait  I,  used  by  ladies  ;  secondly, 
an  Arab  breed  reserved  exclusively  for  the  saddle ; 
thirdly,  a  stouter  animal  used  tor  ploughing  and  various 
purposes.  :  and  lastly,  the  large  Damascus  breed,  wilh 
.  .  .  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears. ' 

The  w  ild  asses  which  roam  in  small  herds  over  a  constdernhle 
part  of  Asia  are  MMMliaie*  regarded  as  belonging  toone  species, 
the  JifMKt  kemianui;  sometimes  to  three,  the  E.  hrmiffu* 
found  in  Syria,  the  <mn(rr,  the  Onager  of  Persia,  Helu.  hiM.111, 
and  parts  of  Northern  India,  and  the  K.  ktmiamiu  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  Tibet.  Sven  Media  describes  the  last-named  as 
resembling  a  mule.  Living  ai  Midi  high  altitudes  it  has  uri. 
usually  large  nostrils.  Thi-se  are  artificially  produced  by  the 
Persians,  who  slit  ihe  nostrils  of  iheir  lame  asses  when  about  to 
use  them  for  liampM  i>uxjjoscs  in  mountainous  districts.  The 
Syrian  species  or  sub-species  rarely  enters  the  N.  of  Palestine 
at  the  present  time.    W  ild  asses  cungregate  in  herds,  earh  w  ith 


a  leader,  and  are  said  lo  migrate  towards  the  south  at  the  ap- 
is so  fleet  that  only  the  swiftest  horse*, 
can  keep  pace  wnh  them,  a  fact  recorded  both  bv  Xenophon 

and  b\-    l-S\  irrf  •  _m,l   ihf-S-  .SIS-  u<  111.nl.  L-..   »k..»    :»   I.     ***  - 


pronch  of  winter.    They  are  » 


and  by  l,ayard  ;  and  they 
to  approach  within  rifle-shot  of 
Aral.s  and  the  Persians. 


us  that  it  is  difficult 
They  are  eaten  by  the 

ASS  AB  IAS  Iac&Biac  [••]).  RV  SAUtAS.1Esd.l9 
=  aCh.  359.  Hashahiah,  6. 

ASSALIMOTH  (acc&AiaaojO  [really  C&A.  A]). 
1  Fsd.  836  AV=Lzra8io.  Shki.omith,  4. 

As  SANTAS.  RV  Assamias  (accamiac  [BJ).  1  Esd. 
8s4  =  Fj;m8j4.  Hashabiaii,  7. 


54  -  r,zrn  a  34. 
ASSAPHIOTH  (ACCAcbeitoO 

:F^r.»l»55.  H ASSOf'HEKKTII. 


B]l.  1  Fsd.  5 ,3  RV 


the 


1  Cp  Plutarch's  statement  that  the  Kantian* 
ass  t.i  16  irv^Ao..  ss-yowWi  ,„„  Tv^»ii  a,  «.  ' 
(quoted  by  Bochart). 

*  nlirnt  nUPK,  nm  strictly  white.  Hut  while  spotted  with  red, 

as  the  same  »..rd  means  in  Arahic,  where  it  is  special! v  anulied 
10  Ihc  sbc-ass.  ^  *"Tr 
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ASSASSINS  the  kV  rendering  of  ciKApioi  [Ti. 
WH],  siearii — i.e.,  '  daggrTtnen  ' :  Acts  21 38  (AV 
murderers).  They  are  so  called  from  the  siea  or  small 
curved  sword,  resembling  the  Persian  acinaces  (Jos. 
Ant.  xx.  810).  which  they  carried  under  their  cloaks. 
Though  used  generally  without  any  political  meaning 
(cp  Schlir.  ill'/  1  «io.  note),  the  term  nmrn  came  to 
be  employed  to  denote  the  baser  and  more  fanatical 
associates  of  the  zealots,  whose  policy  it  was  to  eliminate 
their  antagonists  by  assassination.     See  Zealot. 

ASSEMBLY  (^H^)1  is  frequently  used,  especially  in 
post-exilic  literature,  to  denote  the  theocratic  convocation 
of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their  religious 
HI  purity  It  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  <Vx\7jcria 
(so  generally  ©  ;  in  Nu.  00*4  10  u  trrtm'yuryr).  so  l.k.  | 
ijub  which  in  the  NT  is  used  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  contrast  to  the  Jewish  k<ihdl  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. Set:  ClIUKCH,  §  1.  Closely  allied  in  meaning 
nnd  usage  is  jrm  (from  tf,  'to  appoint':  a  company 
assembled  together  by  appointment  1.  employed  to  de- 
note the  national  liody  politic.  Mosaic  Israel  encamped 
in  the  desert  (cp  Kue.  Hint.  \  15,  n.  121.  Iloth,  e.g. , 
include  the  i.er  (cp  for  'j  Fx.  12 19.  for  p  Nu.  16  15: 
see  SIKANGKR  AN!>  SOJOURNER),  but  are  sometimes 

Interchanged  (cp  Nu.  I04*  /  [17k./]  20).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  which  was  doubtless  always 
observed,  is  clearly  seen.  e.£. ,  in  Lev.  4  1  j  f,  ("if  the 
whole  1  yuicn  of  1  -r.it-'  shall  '.m  and  the  thin"  be 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  aisemt/y  .  .  .  When  the  sin 
therein  is  known  then  the  assembly  shall  offer '...), 
w  here  the  k.ih.ii  is  composed  of  the  judicial  representa- 
tives, the  picked  members  of  the  my  Kp  also  IM.  23i  / 
where  certain  classes  of  the  people  — i.e.,  the  'edah — 
may  not  enter  into  the  kah.il).    See  SVNKliRti  M. 

Apart  from  their  occurrence  in  the  more  secular 
meaning  of  '  multitude.  number,  swarm.'  both  tap  and 
ITV  Occur  but  rarely  in  pre- 1  Vuteronomic  literature. 

Vrp<0  EV  'lIMIlMr'  :  cp  Ex,  I63  I^ev.  4  t]//.  and  Jer.  2*  17 
(<n>iosvy<!)  M)9  (  -jwy*.)  ):/.  23  J4  (.'.^Xo(),  etc,  (a)  KV  'congrc- 
Ration  ':  1  K. 8146c  I -J  1  (sec  Ki  •->.>.  f  5)  Krra  10«(of  the  x-rV.i*) 
Pr. .'.  14  Mi.  2  I.  (,)  AV  'congregation.'  KV  'assembly '  :  Nu. 
15i5i!  ir.47  |17u]i  1)1.  23  1  Jf.  SI  10  J.«h.K3s;  JudK.Sl5  Kc 
IrncKs,  I  1  r)  lob  80 ii  Ps  to;  |t|  lot  ;a.  The  collocation 
*'<l.iy  <■(  assembly'  I>1.  V  10  IO4  (45  .  m.)  IS  to,  refers  to  the  day 
on  whic  h  the  l,aw  was  given  upon  Sinai.  Foe  its  more  secular 
meaning  <  ]'  <*.eri.  *.'>  1  ■  (P)'J  K/.  17  17  (©  o^Kat  KV  '  company  ') ; 
l'«n.»i'-  IS4  <py*  Nu.  2S4  (HV-l  AV  'multitude,"  RV  'com- 
pany '  (in  K.r.  2346,  &  n\kot,  RV  '  a-vsembly 'k  I'paUi 

1  S.  IT47:  the  assembly  of  Israel  present  Hi  the  tight  between 
David  and  l.ohaih  (KT  see  Samci  1.,  «  4).  Tlie  earliest  »  <  >e . 
rente  n  probably  Gen.  41>6  {0  <rv<jra.»iO  the  kAkAl  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  (parallel  to  -,1=).    Closely  related  is  '  assembly,' 

Neh. '•7:  cp  Dt.3S43(AV  ' congregation  'X  and  1  S.  19 »o  (after 
cp.S/ii ' /' ad  ix.  The  passage  is  Midrashic).  Theverb<i8 
r{  .<»»».«,'.ii.  «««A.)  is  equally  rare  in  prc-exilic  literature;  cp 
Jer.  2iiq  lit.  4 10  SI  13  28  also  1  K.  8  1  J.  I2ai  (see  Kim.-,  J  -) 
Judg.  X>i  (see  Juim.is,  I  13)  Ex.  32i  (K)  (ovnirravat)  K46 
(*o,>.M*>Ai)  and  a  S.  20 14  (E?  cp  under  SnEBAk 

mjr,  '  congregation  '  (O  usually  ffvrayvyij)  K V  Kx.  18  ■  ff.  Nu. 

20ti,  etc  EV  ,as»embly,'  Ps.  22i6  (17)  Pr.  &14:  »mt  RV 
'congregation,'  I>ev.  S4  Su.  89  \ni/.  ltlj  208  Ps.  KI14.  In 
pre-e»ilic  literature  cp  Nu.  20 1 1  (R?);  Jer,  Oil  (iP  iro<pna)  and 
Ho-..  7  1  j  (18  t>AiVe<«)(iri  bjth  corrupt?)  1  K.85  I2n> (cp  move) 
Juilg.  20  1  21  la  1  j  rfl  (rp  above).  In  a  wholly  secular  sense,  cp 
Judg.  Us  swarm  (of  !ie«s),  ps.  i.S  30  [31)  multitude  (of  bulUJ. 

•  Assembly  "  also  represents  the  following  : — 

I.  rnxjr,  ngej|  3  ,1'jrdh,  isereth.  apart  from  Jer.  Da  [t] 

1  S.tp  (to  call)=Ar.  iilla  (to  speak);  cp  Syr.  k*ha!  10  call, 
eolIci:t  ;  htAMnJ  brawler.  The  change  fr->m  'entiling"  to 
'assembling  is  easy ;  cp  nsc- of  Hcb.  ^j^j.  The  relation  between 
V'P  (assembly)  and  Ar.  t.ila  is  analogous  to  tlint  between  nip, 
council,  et..,  and  Syr.  fusiJktt,  talk,  conversation  (in  <',rn.  41»4 
they  are  parallel),  p  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  Sab.  n^.tp 
"Vipe,  the  assembly  of  'Athtar  (Ashtoreth).  On  the  usage  of 
*,1*.|/  see  Holringer,  /A  TW  9  toj/  \ti\. 

a  In  these  pas  ages  €1  has  crvssry%i-yq. 

1  Fromnsjp.  to  press,  restrain  ;  cp  ixyj  '  detained '(1  S.2I7  Jer. 
90  5) :  perh.  '  r»  a  taboo,  temftts  <  lausum  ;  \V  RS,  .Vrrw.  45ft,  w  ho 
notes  the  provrrhial  2V.p  Tlie  'one  under  a  taboo  and  one  free.' 
t'p  As«.  tirru.  to  bind,  enclose  ;  ufurtu,  magical  spell,  constella- 
liontMuss.ArTvolt). 
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where  it  is  used  of  a  '  band '  of  evil  doers  jmVocW.  ICV 
■assembly';  Che.  emends  to  rnzr,.  J<JK,  July  1898),  is  a 
technical  term  for  some  public  religious  convocation  im- 
posing restraints  on  the  individual  (EV,  Solkmn  As- 
&KMHI.V);  cp  a  K.  10  jo  l  in  honour  of  Baal,  lt({<  \  a 
[UA],  ^pttitia  [L)J.  Joel  1  14  2i$  (';-  i»np  parallel  lo 
Cis  imp,  0fpa*if^a-rrzsl  Am.  5 at  (parallel  to  it. 
Tonhripctl,  and  Is.  lu  ( p  pit.  read  ';t  ois.  and  m-c 
Jastrow.  Amtr.  J.  7  tea/.  "98.  p.  336  ;  vtprtia  «c.  dyp.a  ?  1. 

Technically,  'duirdk  is  used  almost  wholly  in  post- 
cxilic  WTilings  1©  invariably  {(udior.  tinalc.  close  ;  cp  €>  s 
title  Pi.  2B  i'2stjl.  of  (j)  the  assembling  upon  the  seventh 
day  of  unleavened  cakes,  Dl  16«'  (RV'"*:.  Closing 
FESTIVAL):  \t>)  the  eighth  or  su|>crnumcrary  day  in 
ecclesiastical  language  the  octave-  of   th«r    Feast  of 

ikooths.  l^v.  23 36  Nu.  293$  (KV"«  as  above)  Neh. 

818  ;  similarly  the  eighth  day  at  the  close  of  Solomon  s 
dedicatory  festival  (2  Ch.  79).  and  n)  the  l  east  of 
Weeks,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  106  (wapfia)  and  in  the  Mishna. 

3-  "tP'C.  mO  ed  t  Nu.  16a);  C'irsp.  famous  in  the  congre- 
gation. KV.  preferably  'called  to  the  assembly';  © 
/ioi  \r);  cp  also  Ps.  748  kV"*.  (F.V  synagogues. 
iopri)).  'ITve  locution  iyo  s^»t,  '  tent  of  congregation 
I'KV  meeting) '  I©  outj'T)  juLpri-plov'i,  occurs  fref|uently  in 
i>.  also  Fx.  M  7  Nu.  1 2  4  Ul  31 14  ( F 1.  N  u.  1 1  16  1 J ) ;  and 
outside  Hex.  in  I  S.  2aa  t  ;  but  ©"  om. )  I  K.  S4  it?  to 
c.wa  T»i'  paprxfiiov)  (see  Kings,  §  5).  Cp  also 
CONGXEOATIOM,  MOOMT  ok;  Sv.nagogle  :  and  sec 
Taukknacle. 

1JTO  is  properly  an  a//W«/«/  time  or  fUee  (like  rnp  from 

1|P>;  cpGen.  IS  14  (O  mipo( K  etc.,  Fim.  2»,<iP  (i>)>t>)),  elr .; hence 
use.l  of  a  sacred  seas..n  or  set  feast  |Hv<.  si  5.  ip  rra.-ii-yt.^Mt,  etc.), 
probably  also  one  set  by  ihc  moon's  appearance  (cp  lien.  1 14 
9  eoi/ut k  In  designating  feasts  it  is  employed  in  a  much  w  ider 
nense  than  in  (see  Kf.Asts,  |  6,  DAMCB.  I  l).    Il  U  Used  not 

,  only  of  the  year  of  Rrli-ase  (lit.  SI  to  fl  <aipoe).  and  of  the 
Passover  (Hos.  I29I10I  O  iopnj).--'  but  also  of  ihc  Sabbalb,  New 

I    %  Crtf)  and  I  lay  of  Atonement  (cp  l^ev.  «»arn). 

3.  inpC.  miirj';  Is.  1  13D  ibp.  the  cilling  of  assemblies 
(©  rj/i/pti  (uydXr)) ;  cp  Is.  4 15  (©  to  »(/M«i  s\cy).  The 
locution  enp  trpp,  'holy  convocation'  1©  *.\r/Tij,  or 
«*tri«Xirrot  d'-riai.  only  in  P  (Ex.  12i6  I.cv.  23a^  Nu.  28 
18 »s/  29i  7 

4.  1*0.  >.sf.  ler.  Cu  (©(71*07(07)1  1'  17  i©<Ti*(ar«or)  ; 
Ps.  897  [»]  111  1.  KV  •cooncfl,'  ©  ^o.,\^  ;  also  in  Et. 
139.  AV«Ht  KV  'council.'  RV"«-  'secret.'  ©  ^aia.ia. 
See  Council,  3. 

5-  n'isctt  «Sjr§.  baiUdtuffitk,  IUxl.  12ti(©»apATwf 
cri'rfle/is.Tui'),  masters  of  assemblies,  a  reference  to  the 
Convocation!  of  the  wise  men  (cp  Ph.  ntca  ja,  '  mcmlier 
of  an  assembly');  k\'"«-  "collectors  of  sentences': 
Tyler,  '  editors  of  collections' ;  Haupt.  •  i crscs  of  a  col 
lection' ;  Che.  •  framcrs  ol  collections' — i.e. .  'a  "'■j.'S  \,J<~-v- 
Kd.  Life,  182).  "" 

6.  tuvrjuia  |cp  nbo\e)  Mt.lOiS  18 17  Acts  1 9  w  19  41 
Hcb.  l'Jrt  .  see  (  III  K(  H. 

7.  tfero-yuryr)  (c|>  above)  Ja.  2a  AV,  kV™«  ;  kV 
SVNACOCVR  i<f-V.). 

ASSHUR.    S>e  Assyria. 

ASSHTJB,  CITY  OF.    See  Tklassar. 

ASSHUE1M  (D-WU'S.  AroypiM  |A];  accoypieiA, 

TD  L]  ;  AccoypmA  [E]>.  the  lirst  Uirn  of  l)i  man  (Cen. 
253).  The  name  is  enigmatical.  Hommel  (.  It/T  2  to  /. ) 
thinks  that  we  should  read  Ashurim,  not  Asshurim, 
1  and  lhat  .Vshur  is  the  fuller  and  older  form  of  Sliru. 
In  a  Mina-an  inscription  (( jlascr,  1 155  .  cp  Wi.  AO/'  38  f. 
and  see  /./).\/<;.  1805.  p.  5271  Egypt.  Ashur  and  'Ilir 
Naharan  are  grouped  together  I  see  FKKR).  The  Siinie 
tcrntory,  extending  from  the  '  Rm  r  of  Egypt '  i?|  to  the 
country  Iretween  Itr^-rshelw  and  Meliron,  may  jx-rhaps 
be  meant  in  Cen.  2'nR.  where  the  gloss  '  in  the  direction 
>  The  only  pre-exilic  occurrence  of  pin  a  technical  sen,c  ;  but 
note  lhat  a.  cording  lo  St.  (7171658,  rr>.  1-4  $-8  are  doubler-  ; 
cp  Nowack,  .-I  no.  2  1)4  mxe. 

3  We.,  howe«r(A7.  Prrf*.^),  reads -pip.  and  Now.  CS» 
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of  Tip»  ( ' '  Ashur  ") '  was  misunderstood  by  the  authors  of  I 
the  vowel-points.  The  reference  intended  was,  according 
|0  Hommcl.  to  Ashur  in  S.  Palestine  ;  he  proposes  to 
read  Ashur.  not  Asshur.  also  in  Nu  24  «  24-  The  latter 
view,  at  any  rate,  is  very  improbable  (see  BALAAM,  §  6/. 
Cp  also  GkMll'R,  2. 

A8SIDEANS,  RV  1  HasJdOMM.'  RV-*  that  is 
Clusidim'  i&cia&ioi  [ASV)i,  is  a  transcription  of  the 
Hebrew  hasiJim,  fious  ones  (AV,  generally,  saittts). 
It  is  often  used  of  faithful  Israelites  in  the  Psalms 
(17  times  in  plur. .  5  tunes  :n  shir.  I.  and  sometimes  un- 
questionably of  the  so-called  Assideans  {e  g. ,  lltiij 
1  19 1  5  q 1.  In  1  Mace,  the  name  ap[x:ars  as  the  designa- 
tion of  a  society  of  men  zealous  for  the  law  ( 1  Mace. 
2^3—  according  to  tlx-  corroct  text  as  given  by  Kritzschel. 
and  closely  connected  with  the  scribes  { 1  Mace.  7 12  /.). 
It  is  plain  from  tlvese  passages  that  this  society 
of  'pious  ones,'  who  held  fast  to  the  law  under  the 
guidance  of  the  seniles  in  opposition  to  the  godless' 
HeUenising  party,  was  properly  a  religious,  not  a 
political,  organisation.  For  a  time  they  joined  the 
revolt  against  the  Selcucids.  The  direct  identification  of 
the  Assideans  with  the  Maccahce  party  in  3  Mace.  146. 
however,  is  one  of  the  many  false  statements  of  that 
book,  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  trustworthy 
narrative  of  1  Mace.  7.  which  shows  that  they  were 
strictly  a  religious  party,  who  scrupled  to  oppose  the 
legitimate  high  priest,  even  when  he  was  on  the  Greek 
side,  and  withdrew  fiom  the  war  of  freedom  as  soon 
as  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  given  up.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Auideaa  society  Brsl  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
Mai-calm  I'hc  need  of  prot<  ding  against  heathen 
culture  was  doubtless  felt  earlier  in  the  Greek  period. 
The  'former  /lasiJim,'  as  a  Jewish  tradition  I.YeJarim, 
10  a\  assures  us.  were  ascetic  legalists.  Under  the 
Asmoncan  rule  the  Assideans  developed  into  the  better 
know  n  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  assumed  new  relations 
to  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  appears,  from  the  /'miter  of 
Momam,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  the  party  continued  to  affect  the  title  of  •  pious 
ones"  (&r«ot>,  but  less  frequently  than  that  of  1  righteous 
ones'  (5i«a«N>.  Indeed,  the  third  Jewish  party  of  the 
Asmonean  period  had  already  appropriated  the  former 
name,  if  we  may  adopt  Schurer's  derivation  of  BSSCNB 
iq.v.).  Sec  We.  I'h.  u.  SaM.  C7.t),  p.  76 jf .  whose 
results  WKS  adopted,  and  cp  Schttf,  H  tt.  ET\m\ 
Che.  OPs,  56  (on  the  use  of  '  Assideans '  I.  and  other 
passages  (index  muler  kkusUtm\.     w.  R.  s. — t.  K.  C. 

ASS  IB.  (T9»,  '  prisoner  ;  but  perhaps  rather  "VOX 
b Osiris  ; 1  cp  Hur|.  ! 


I  I.   (In    F.X.    n-r,    ,:    (  It  F],  I  A  LI  I    111    I  (Tl.   ,.  V  T.  ,      ■  r  I 

wnt|>|ll|,  a«y|A',  *#M)«ffM  [L] ;  Aiiri.  The  eponvm  of  one 
of  the  families  or  division*  of  the  Korahitr  gutlJ  of"  Ivevites ; 
Kx.«»4(PL  Cp  1  Ch.«»»/  ,7  Ir  /■  *>|.  and  forth*  inter- 
pretatiufl  of  these  div.rco.ua  genealogies  see  k.oiAll. 

SonofJeco»iah(.  (h.3,7  .^[ItAI.])  So  A  V.  following 
a  Jewish  ricw  thai  Assir  and  Stieaiticl  arc  the  names  of  two 
different  sorrsof  Jclioiacliin  {Samkfdrm,  37a;  Midrash  I'avikr*, 
par.  x.  ;  Midr.  Shir  ha-Shtrttn,  on  Mi  to  Kimchi);  but  the 
Iwsi  texts  (15a.,  t,iii-l>,)  make  'jfnniMI  ftaap  the  name  of 
one  man.  Kau.  US  and  SPOT  rightly  restore  the  article 
before  As«ir  (the  preceding  word  end*  in  n).  Render,  therefore, 
'  Jccomah  the  captive '  (so  KV).    Cp  Shkai.tiki_ 

AS80S.  or  ASSUS  Uccoc  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts 
20 1),1  a  town  and  seaport  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  ;  now  Itehram  Katessi.  Strain,  who  ranks  Assus 
and  Adramylcum  together  as  'cities  of  note,'  pithily 
describes  the  former  as  lying  in  a  lofty  situation,  w  ith 
splendid  fortifications,  and  communicating  with  its 
harbours  by  means  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  |6io.  61  j>. 
So  strong  was  the  position  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  pun  by 
the  musician  Stratomcus.  who  applied  to  tt  the  line 
iavor  X9\  Sn  ttr  eiutaov  6\<fipov  rtipa0'  Xrnat. 
'Come  anigh.  that  anon  thou  mavest  enter  the  toils  of 
death'  (Horn.  //.  vi.  143).  The  joke  lay  in  reading 
'Aixo-or  W  =  '  Come  to  Assus. '  Tlie  town  was  always 
singularly  Greek  in  character,  ljeake  observes  that  its 
ruins  give  ■  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists.'  The  material  is  granite,  which 
partly  accounts  for  their  immunity  from  spoliation.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  the  Via  Sacra,  or  Street 
of  Tombs,  extending  to  a  great  distance  to  the  NW. 
from  the  gate  of  the  city.  It  is  bordered  by  granite 
coffins,  some  of  them  of  great  size.  In  Roman  times, 
owing  to  its  supposed  power  of  accelerating  the  deou 
of  corpses  (PI.  MX  2 98  Stf»7).  the  stone  of  Assus 
received  the  name  wrcapkaout.  Paul  must  have  entered 
the  city  by  the  Street  of  Tombs  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  I  Acts  20  it  14).  The  apostle  had  landed  at 
Troas  and  walked  or  rode  the  ao  m.  thence  to  Assus  in 
time  to  join  his  companions,  who  had  meanwhile  sailed 
round  Cape  I  tectum. 

A  good  account  of  Assos  is  given  in  Fellows,  Alia  Minor, 
S».  Murray's  //WM  ../  '  !/.  6,  fj,  its  inscriptions  see 
He  fort  or  the  Amcriuan  Kaprnlilrun,  iB8».  W.  ).  W. 

ASSTTERU8  (&cyHpoc  fB]  etc. )  TohUut  AV, 
RV  Ahasukrus  (./.p.,  no,  3). 

AS  BUR  (i)  (TWX)  E«n»4»  IN.  S3  8  AV.  4  Esd. 
2  8  F.V  {Atsur         Bensly),  Judith  2 14  etc.  AV.  RV 
I  Asshur  ;  elsewhere  RV  Assyria  (•/■*•). 
I     a-  (Acoyp  l"AJ).  t  Esd.  6ji  =  E/ra2si.  Hakiiuk. 
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Assnr.  the  name  of  the  countri-  known  to  us  as  ]  in  At ; 
Assyria,  was  written  in  Hebrew  "HtTX.  KV  AssHUK.  ' 

1  Names.  or  more  ful,y  ln  thc  lAX 

Arcoyp  anrl  MSCYPtOC  '®L  sometimes 
ACoypi  by  |osephus  and  the  1  ireck  historians  'AwwalSi 
in  the  <»reck  of  the  Alexandrian  ct>och  '\roipia,  and 
in  Aramaic  Athur,  Athnrl?i\,  in  which  form  the  name 
survived  as  that  of  a  diocese  of  the  N'estorian  Church. 


Othrr  forms  ix-curring  on<:e  in  e*  arc  :  a<rovp  in  K  and  in  A  ; 
arr^oiyict^  in  I-l,  in  A,  arul  in  I.  respectively  ;  -pin*  in  F  ;  acrtrupuc 

I  Nestle.  Eirtnnamtn,  111  :  Che.  Profh.  /<.(*!  2  14430a,  and 
on  Is  10i  in  SBOT;  see  also  Namcs,  f  82. 
»  For  literature  »ee  Bahvi  onia,  |  itfjf. 
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in  A;  »vpioi  in  B*  ;  rrovp  in  Itah  |«ata.b  r  .1 
(and  twice  in  A) ;  roup  in  K*. 

By  the  Assyrians  themselves  the  name  of  their  country 
waswTttten  phonetically'^       »^  or*—  »-\JT  <^EJ, 

or  (combining  the  two)  V  »—  >^  4^ET,  thc  ■  igns 
*^*-  and  4^E|  being  determinatives  n'sj»vtively  for 
'  land '  and  'place.'  Subsequently,  the  two  *igm  that 
formed  the  word.  (  =«/)  and  {  =!ur),  were  run 
together  and  the  name  was  wTitten  'lA*  /Tgf, 

I  In  20 13  Vj.  translates  ipamt  .Iir.rn,  (Ti.  WH)  hy  r"«r»r 
tnitutuunt  di  Alton,  taking  the  word  (incorrectly) as  the  name 
'  city. 
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TJT,  and  finally  the  writing  of  the  name  was 
abbreviated  to  the  single  horizont.U  stroke  that  forms  its 
first  syllable.   V  »— ,  K]Bl'      1  ilc  namc 

was  also  written  V  ->>f  ft  TP  E^t!'  V*  «•  + 

yr  -V  or  v  »-*f       <H?— ,land  of 

the  god  Aiur."1  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
of  .Vur.  from  which  the  land  of  Assur  was  named, 
received  its  title  frotn  the  national  god.  Other  in- 
stances arc  known  in  which  a  god  has  given  his  name 
to  the  country  or  city  Out  worshipped  him.  The 
land  of  tiuti  that  lay  to  the  K.  of  Assyria  beyond 
the  I-ower  Zab  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  frum 
Guti  its  national  god.  whilst  the  god  Susinak  gave  his 
to  the  city  of  Susinak  or  Siusa.  the  principal 
n  the  bank's  of  the  Kula-us.  The  general  term 
Greeks  for  all  subjects  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  'Aa<ripto<,  which  was  more  usually  short- 
ened into  Z(fm  or  Zvpot.3  The  abbreviated  form 
of  the  word  was,  however,  gradually  confined  to  the 
western  Aramaic  nations,  being  at  last  adopted  by  the 
Aramaeans  themselves.  These  people,  on  ticcoming 
Cuistians.  dropped  their  old  name  in  consequence  of 
l'  .•  h<  ithen  asv  •  lations  il  ha  i  acquired  in  their  transla- 
tion of  the  NT.  and  styled  themselves  Sufydye. 
whence  the  modern  term  '  Svnac'  The  unabl>rcviated 
name  was  use.)  to  designate  the  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  this  form  of  the  word,  passing  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans,  finally  reached  the  nations  of 
northern  Kurope. 

kefercnecs  to  Assyria  or  the  Assyrians  in  the  OT 
are  very  numerous,  though  they  are  in  the  main  con- 

n  MftM  l  nnr<1  to  liyc  historical  and  the  prophetic 
2.  moucaj  bolAa.  thc  formcr  bribing  ,|lc  rcla. 
reference*.  ,ions  of  Assvria  wi|fl  ,hc  |ater  kmgm  ^ 

brad  and  Judah.  the  latter  commenting  on  these 
relations  and  offering  advice.  The  prophets,  in  their 
denunciations  and  predictions,  sometimes  refer  to  thc 
Assyrians  by  name  ;  at  other  times,  though  not  actually 
naming  them,  they  descril*  them  in  terms  which  their 
hearers  could  not  possibly  mistake. 

The  principal  references  may  lie  classified  under  thc  following 
three  Headings  :  (ii)  Geosrrsphka!  »>ci>f  the  name  Assyria:  lo 
dr-v  ri)»e  the  course  uf  thc  Tigris  in  the  ae*  oiirit  of  thc  garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  2  14),  and  to  indicate  the  return  inhabited  by  the 
km  of  Ishtnael  <2i  i8>.  (A)  Kcfcrc-nees  to  matter*  uf  history  : 
the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (Gen.  IOm),  and  its 
classification  amonj;  the  nations  (10  .-.-) ;  Menahem's  tnbwe  (s  K. 
l*i  19/);  the  captivity  of  northern  Israel  (I  v.  9i[*  ij];  iK.  lis*)! 
I  Ch.  5  the  assistance  of  Aha/  by  TiKlathpiUscr,  followed 
by  the  CBPtmi  and  captivity  of  I  lamasovis  (a  K.  lit  5- 1 H  ;  a  (  h. 
S*jo/);  Hosheas  subjection  10  Shalmaneser  (iiKLITji;  his 
treachery  and  punishment  (17  4):  the  »<i:r  and  rapture  of 
Samaria  (17  s/  l*o-u).  and  the  colonisation  of  the  country  by 
foreigners  (17  it//');  Sennacherib'*  invasion  of  Palestine  and 
llc/ekiah's  payment  of  trihuir,  his  refusal  to  submit  to  further 
demands,  the  escape-  of  Icrusaleni  from  the  Assyrian  vengeance, 
ami  Sennacherib*  d-ath  (:K.  Hi  jlt>  37  ;  Is.  3<i  and  37  ;  alb. 
aii-aO;  the  trade  of  Wyria  with  Tyre  (Kirk,  jj) ;  ge  eral 
references  to  past  captivity  or  oppression  by  Assyria  (Is.  ,*.24; 
Jer.-'iOt;;  Ijm.So;  K»ek.  23  o //:  21);  reference  to  the  peinrsh- 
n>em  that  overtook  Assyria (Je-.  M  18) ;  reference  10  the  colo-.iia- 
tion  of  Palestine  by  F.sarhaddoli  (Krratj).  (<-)  Prphetie 
criticism  and  forecasts:  nil  or  captivity  threatened  or  foretold 
as  coming  from  Assyria  (Nu.  24  jj  ;  His.C  i  lis:  Is.  7  >7  JT. 
MjJBiaJ  Cltfc HljWli:  PvTiP);  the  ftitilitv'of  depend. ng 
on  Assyrian  help(H  ~.  h  .jT  it  /  X  ./  IO4-*  |j  1  j  |rr.  1  if  (,); 
the  participation  of  Israel  in  Assyrian  Ml-  l.vry  (Krek.  plr-  23 
'■/f)\  prophecies  of  the  return  from  captivity  in  Assyria  (Hos. 
ilu;  Slic.712;  Is.  II 11  16 :  /reh.lOio);  pfdie  1  ions  of  over- 
throw or  m-sf  .rtune  for  Assvria  (Nu.2424;  Mk.55/:  Is.  10 
34  jT.  14 13  SO  31  31  8  ;  E/ek.  31  \  ff.  ;  the  prophecy  of  Malum  ; 

*  Throughout  the  present  ani 
for  the  name  of  the  god  and  city. 


le  the  form  Atnr  is  employed 
s!-ur  for  that  uf  the  land.  In 
the  insc  riptions  the  name  of  the-  land  is  written  with  the  doubled 
(ihjUnt,  an  ordinal  Assyrian  form  that  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  later  Greek  and  Aramaic  renderings  of  the  name  (sec  Nul- 
deke,  /.A  1  a<8 ff.\  The  name  of  the  ([od,  however,  is  written 
in  the  inscriptions  both  with  the  single  and  doeibled  sibilant,  of 
which  the  former  may  lie  regarded  as  the  more  correct  on  live 
basis  of  th<-  Greek  and  Hebrew  transliteration  of  certain  proper 
tames,  in  which  the-  name  Aiur  occurs  (sec  Jensen,  ZA  1  iff. 
and  S,  hrader.  ih.  aoo^T.). 
»  On  this  see  Svria. 
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3.  Position 


Zepb.  Sij:  Zeeh.  10ti):  references  to  Assyria  as  taking  port 
in  the  final  conveisiou  and  reconciliation  of  mankind  (Is.  IV 
i-iff.  27  13k  In  some  of  these  passes,  however,  A*»\na  may 
-svaia  (i).v.\ 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  boundaries  of 
Assyria.  The  extent  of  the  country  varied  from  time 
to  time  according  to  the  additional 
territory  acipnred  in  conquest  by  its 
and  thc  namc  itself  has  at 
a  somewhat  vague  and  general 
application.  The  classical  writers  employed  it  in  a 
conventional  sense  for  the  whole  area  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Kuphrates,  including  northern  Baby- 
lonia, whilst  its  use  lias  even  It-en  extemkd  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  tract  of  country  from  the  coast  of  the 
McclitcTninean  to  thc  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  a 
definition  of  thc  extra!  of  Assyria  proper,  however,  any 
vague  use  of  the  name  may  I*-  ignored,  for.  although 
at  one  lime  the  Assyrian  empire  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  western  Asia,  the  provinces  she  included  in  licr 
rule  were  merely  foreign  slates  not  nttached  to  herself 
bv  any  organic  connection.  Imt  retained  by  force  of 
aims.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the  land  of 

Assyria  may  Ik  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  about  the  middle 
course  of  thc  nvcr  Tigris,  and  here  we  may  trace 
certain  natural  limits  which  may  I*  regarded  as  thc 
proper  iK.undaries  of  the  country.  Thc  mountain 
chains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  form  natural  barriers 
on  the  N.  and  K.  On  the  S.  the  Iwundary  that 
divided  Assyria  from  Babylonia  was  in  a 
Mate  of  fluctuation  ;  but  thc  point  at  which  I 
of  thc  countrv  changes  from  the  tlat  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Babylonian  plain  into  thc  slightly  higher  and  more 
undulatin?.  tracts  to  the  X.  gives  a  sufficiently  well- 
defined  line  of  demarcation  On  the  W. .  Assyria  in 
its  earliest  period  did  not  extend  br>ond  the  territory 
watered  bv  the  Tigris;  but.  finding  no  check  to  its  ads  nice 
in  that  direction,  it  gradually  absorlied  the-  who!.-  of 
Mesopotamia  as  far  S  as  Babylon,  until  it  found  a 
frontier  in  the  waters  of  the  Kuphrates. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  country  is  thc  river  TifiRls 
[f.v. ),  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  runs 
a  _  southward  and  divides  Assvna  into  an 

4.  Description.  K   and  a  W  diitrk,     Tha|  part  of 

Assyria  which  is  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  though  the  smaller,  has  always  been  much  the 
more  important.  The  country  on  that  side  of  the  tiver 
consists  of  a  continuous  plain  broken  up  by  low  ilelat  lied 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  into  a  series  of  shallow  valleys 
through  which  small  streams  run.  All  the  main  trilw- 
taru-s.  too.  that  feed  the  Tig: is  rise  in  the  Kurdish  moun- 
tains, and  flow  through  this  K  division  of  the  country. 
The  K.  Khabur,  the  Great  or  fppcr  Zab.  thc  Little  or 
Ix>wer  Zi'ib,  the  Adhem.  and  tin-  I>iyal.i  join  the  Tigris  on 
its  left  or  K.  I«ank.  Being  therefore  so  amply  supplied 
with  water,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  well  suited  by  nature  for  the  rise  of  Important 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  W.  Assyria,  which  lie* 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Kuphrates.  is  a  much  dr;cr 
ami  mare  barren  region.  The  f  ill  of  the  two  rivers 
between  the  point  where  they  issue  from  the  ^purs  of  thc 
Taurus  ami  the  point  where  they  enter  the  llahvlonian 
alluvium — a  distance  of  six  hundred  or  seven  bundled 
miles — amounts  to  about  one  thousand  feet,  the  Tigris 
having  the  shorter  course,  and  being,  therefore,  more 
rapid.  The  country  l«  tween  the  rivers  consists  of  a 
plain,  sloping  gently  from  the  X\V.  to  the  SK.  In 
its  upper  part  this  region  is  somewhat  ni"i;cd  ;  it  is  :n- 
terseeted  by  manv  streams,  which  unite  to  form  thc 
Beltkh  and  W.  KbabOr.  The  rivers  flowing  S.  join  thc 
Kuphrates.  and  the  district  through  which  they  pa«s 
is  watered  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  In 
the  SW. ,  however,  thc  supply  of  w  ater  is  scanty,  and 
the  country  tends  to  become  a  desert,  its  sightly 
undulating  surface  being  broken  only  by  the  Sinjar 
a  single  row  of  limestone  hills.     The  district 
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S.  of  these  hills  is  waterless  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  ;  the  few  streams  and  springs  are  for  the 
most  part  brackish,  while  in  some  places  the  country 
consists  of  salt  deserts,  and  in  others  vegetation  is 
rendered  iinpo  sible  by  the  nitrous  character  of  the 
soil.  It  is  true  that  on  the  edges  of  this  waterless 
region  there  are  gullies  (from  one  to  two  miles  wide) 
which  present  a  more  fertile  appearance.  These  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  streams  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  br  ing  submerged  when  the  river  rises,  have  in  the 
course  of  time  been  tilled  with  alluvial  soil.  At  the 
present  day  they  are  the  only  spots  between  the  hill- 
country  in  the  north  and  the  Kiln  Ionian  plain  in  the 
south  where  permanent  cultivation  is  possible.  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  portion  of  the  country  may  ha\c 
changed  its  ch.iractei  Mine  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  districts 
extensive  irrigation  may  have  considerably  increased  its 
productiveness  ,  but  at  Ixrst  this  jiorlion  of  Assyria  is 
fitted  rather  for  the  hunter  than  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  land  to  the  left  of  the  Tigris  is.  therefore,  much  better 
suited  for  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  it  is  in 
■  run        this  district  that  the  mounds  marking  the 

o.  CslllftB.  r    .,  ~  . 

sites  ot    the    ancient   cities  are    to  l>e 
found.  Asiir,  the  earliest  city  of  Assyria,  is 

indeed  situated  to  the  west  of  tbe  Tigris,  near  the  spot 
where  Kai'.it  Sherk.il  now  stands  ;  but  its  site  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  river,  and  it  was  the  only  city  of 
im]x>rtancc  on  that  side  of  the  stream.  Apart  from 
its  earliest  capital,  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria  were 
Nineveh,  C.il.ih.  and  I  lur-Sargina.  Nineveh,  whose 
foundation  must  date  from  a  rieriod  not  much  more 
recent  than  that  of  Afar,  was  considerably  to  the  N. 
of  that  city.  opposite  the  modern  town  of  Mosul 
(.l/iirer/7).  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where 
the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr  empties  its  waters  ;  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Nebi 
Yunus(cp  Xinkveh).  Calah.  founded  by  Shalmaneser 
I.,  corresponds  to  the  modern  Nirnrud.  occupying  a 
position  to  the  S.  of  Nineveh  on  the  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  I'ppcr  Zab  with  the 
Tigris  (cp  CALAH).  Dur-Sargina.  'the  wall  of 
Sargon,"  was  founded  by  that  monarch,  who  removed 
his  court  thither  ;  the  site  of  the  city  is  marked  by  the 
modern  village  of  Khorsabad.  to  the  X M  of  Nineveh 
(cp  Sak<;on  ).  It  w  ill  Ik.-  seen  that  there  was  a  tendency 
throughout  Assyrian  history  to  move  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  northwards,  following  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
Other  cities  of  importance  were  Arba'il  or  Irha  il 
(Arbela)  on  the  K.  of  the  Upper  Z&b;  lngur-Bel  (cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Tell  -  Balawati,  situated 
to  the  SH  of  Nineveh  ;  and  Tarbis,  its  site  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Sherif-Khan.  lying  to  the 
XW.  of  Xineveh. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  inferred  that   Assyria    presents  considerable 
6  N&tural  ''l"''ri'n,''N        climate.     K.  Assyria  was 

  the  most  favoured  region,  possessing  a 

resources  ■     ,  _      .   ,        .       ■  ° . 

good  rainfall  during  winter  and  even  m 

the  spring,  and  having,  in  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Kurdish  mountains  and  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  a 
climate  cooler  and  moistcr  than  was  generally  enjoyed 
to  the  \V.  of  the  Tigris.  In  this  latter  region  the  some- 
what rigorous  climate  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the 
N.  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  arid  character  of 
the  waterless  steppes  in  the  centre  and  the  S.  The 
frequent  descriptions  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  Assyria 
in  the  classical  writers  may.  therefore,  be  regarded  as  in 
part  referring  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia. 
Not  that  Assyria  was  by  any  means  a  barren  land.  She 
supplemental  her  rainfall  by  extensive  artificial  irrigation, 
and  thus  secured  for  her  fields  in  the  hot  season  a 
continual  supply  of  water.  Mer  cental  crops  were 
good.  Olives  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  citrons  of 
Assyria  were  famous  ill  antiquity.  Fruit  trees  were 
extensively  cultivated,  and.  although  the  dates  of  Assyria 
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to  those  of  Babylonia,  orange 
lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  mulberry,  vine,  and  tig 
were  grown  successfully.  The  tamarisk  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly common  shrub  ;  oleanders  and  myrtles  grew 
in  the  eastern  district  ;  but.  except  along  the  rivers  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  trees  were  scanty.  The  trees, 
however,  included  the  silver  poplar,  the  dwarf  oak,  the 
plane,  the  sycamore,  and  the  walnut.  Vegetables  such 
as  beans,  peas,  cueumlxrs,  onions,  and  lentils  were 
grow  n  throughout  the  country.  Though  Assyria  could 
not  compete  with  Babylonia  in  fertility,  her  supply  of 
stone  and  minerals  far  exceeded  that  of  the  southern 
country.  Dig  where  you  will  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
south,  you  come  upon  no  strata  of  rock  or  stone  to 
reward  your  efforts.  In  Assyria  limestone.  sand- 
Stone,  and  conglomerate  rock  were  common,  whilst 
gray  alabaster  of  a  soft  kind,  an  excellent  material  for 
sculpture  in  relief,  abounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  ;  hard  liasaltic  rock  and  various  marbles  wen; 
also  accessible  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Iron, 
copper,  and  lead  were  to  be  found  in  the  hill  country 
not  far  from  Nineveh,  while  lead  and  copper  were 
obtained  from  the  region  of  the  up|>cr  Tigris  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  town  of  Diarbekr.  Sulphur, 
alum,  salt,  naphtha,  and  bitumen  were  also  common  ; 
bitumen  was  extensively  employed,  in  place  of  mortar 
or  cement,  in  building  (cp  Bitumen).  Of  the 

wild  animals  of  Assyria  the  lion  and  the  wild  bull 
are  those  most  oltcn  mentioned  in  the  historical  in- 
scriptions as  affording  big  game  for  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Less  ambitious  sportsmen  might  content  them- 
selves with  the  wild  boar  and  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the 
ibex,  and  the  hare  ;  while  the  w  ild  ass,  the  bear,  the  fo.\. 
the  jackal,  the  wild  cat,  and  wild  sheep  were  to  l*c 
found.  The  most  common  of  the  birds  were  the  kite 
or  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  bustard,  the  crane,  the  stork, 
the  wild  goose,  wild  duck,  teal,  tern,  partridge  (red  and 
black  I,  the  sand  grouse,  and  the  plover.  We  know 
from  the  monuments  that  fish  were  common.  Of  the 
domestic  annuals  of  the  Assyrians  the  principal  were 
camels,  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Dogs,  resembling  the  mastiff  in  appearance,  were 
employed  for  hunting.  From  the  fact  that  heavy  It  one 
weights  carved  in  the  form  of  ducks  have  been  found, 
■t  may  be  assumed  that  the  duck  w  as  domesticated. 

The  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  northern  family  of 
Semites,  and  were  closelv  akin  to  the  Phoenicians,  the 

7.  NatiOWd  A"m™  and  lhc  Hebrews.  Their 
h"v'Y™  robust  physical  proportions  and  facial 
characteristics  nre  well  known  from  tbe 
monuments,  and  tally  with  what  we  know  of  their  char- 
acter from  their  own  inscriptions  and  the  writings  of  tbe 
Hebrew  prophets.  Is.  33i<>  descriU-s  the  Assyrians  as 
'a  fierce  people' — an  epithet  thai  fits  a  nation  whose 
history  is  one  perpetual  warfare.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween courage  and  ferocity  is  easily  overpassed,  and  in  n 
military  nation,  such  as  the  Assyrians  were,  it  was  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  customs  which  to  a  later 
age  seem  harUirous,  'The  practice  of  impaling  the 
defenders  of  a  captured  city  was  almost  universal  with 
the  Assyrians  ;  the  torturing  of  prisoners  was  common  ; 
and  the  practice  of  I  wheading  the  slain,  whilst  adding  insult 
to  the  vanquished,  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  method 
of  computing  the  enemy's  loss,  for  it  was  easier  to  count 
heads  than  to  count  IxhIics.  The  difference  in  character 
lictween  the  Assyrians  anil  the  milder  Babvlonians  was 
due  partly  to  the  absence  of  that  lion  Semitic  element 
which  gave  rise  to  and  continued  to  influence  the  more 
ancient  civilisation  of  the  latter  (see  li AHVt.oNIA.  S  "  i; 
partly,  also,  to  differences  of  climate  and  geographical 
position.  The  ferocity  and  the  courage  of  the 
Assyrians  are  to  a  great  extent  absent  from  tbe 
Babylonian  character.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Semites  never  make  great  soldiers,  yet  there  have  been 
two  prominent  exceptions  to  this  generalisation — the  As- 
syrians and  the  Carthaginians.    The  former  indeed  not 
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Baldefa.  B3 
K.  Balicha,  Da 
R.  Balihi.  Da 
Rarzipa,  G4 

Basra,  H5  (Babylonia,  I  14) 
Batrun,  B3 

Bavian,  Fa  (Babylonia,  {  58) 

Becrtbeba,  Bs 

Behistun.  M3  (Barvui.ma,  H  n  13) 

Beirut.  B4  (BeROTHAH) 

R.  IMikh.  Da  (Assyria,  |  4) 
iscroea,  »^a 
Bcr>tus,  B4 

Biaina.  Fi  (Ararat,  I  2) 
Bir  cs-Scba.  BS 
Birejik,  C2  (Carchrmisii,  f  7) 
Birs-NimriUl,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
Biruli,  B4 

Bit  YaJcin,  H5  and  Is  (Chaldra) 
Borsippa,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
Bo  try  s,  B3 

■  Brook  of  Egypt.'  A5 
By  bios.  B3  (Assyria,  I  31) 


J.  'Abdul  'Aziz,  Ea 
Abu  Habbah.  F4  (Babvlomia,  if  3  14) 
Abu-Shahrcin,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
Accho.  B4 
Achmctha.  1 3 
Achzib,  B4 

Acre.  B4  (Damascus,  |  4) 
Aderbaig.in.  Ga,  Ha 
k."  Adhem  ( Azam  ?).  G3  (Assyria,  f  4) 
Adiahcnc,  Fa  (Dispersion,  I  6) 
'AdUn,  B4 

R.  Adonis,  B3  (Apkek,  i) 
Afrin.  Ca 

Agade,  F4  (Babylonia,  f  3) 
Agamat&nu.  1 3 
'Ain  Kadis,  B5 
'Ain  fab,  Ca 

'Akarkuf.  G4  (Babel,  Tower  0*,  I  7) 
'Akka.  B4  (Betm-eukk) 
Akkad.  G4  (Babylonia,  f  1) 
Akku.  B4 
Akzibi.  B4 

Alaiia  [Eg  'AsiJ.  A3  (Cyprus,  1 1) 
AJba*.  Gi 
Aleppo.  Ca 

Amatu.  C3 

Axncdi.  Ea 

Amid.  Ea 

Amida,  Ea 

N.  Amrit,  B3 

J.  el-Ansariya.  C3 

Ant.4k.ieh.  Ca 

Aniarados.  B3  (Arvad) 

Anlioch,  Ca  , 

Apamca,  C3  (mod.  Ruin  Kala) 
Apamca,  Da  (mod.  JfCai'ate/  A/uJtt) 
Aradus,  B3 
Ararat,  Ei 

Arba'ilu,  F2  (Assyria,  f  5) 

Arbela,  Fa  (Assyria,  I  5) 

ML  Argaeus.  Bi  (Capfadocia) 

W.  el- Arish.  A5 

ArkA.  C3 

Arkite,  C3 

Armenia,  Ei  (Ararat,  |  a) 
Ax  Moab.  B5 
Arpad,  Ca  (Assyria,  |  ja) 
Arpadda.  Ca 

Arrapacbitis,  Fa  (Arpkaxad) 
Arvad,  B3  (Assyria,  I  3») 
A&dudu.  B5 

Aiguza  ?  Ga  (A*hkknaz) 
Ashdod,  Bs 
Ashkelon.  Bs 
N.  el-'Asi.  C3 

r.  Fa 

Aisur,  Fa  (Assyria,  I  1) 

Assyria,  G3 

A  lux.  F3  (Assyria,  I  1) 

Atropatene.  Ga 

R.  A' jam?  G3' 

Axotus,  B5 

Babylon,  G4 
Babylonia,  G5 

Bagdad,  G4  (IIaoel,  Tower  of,  |  7) 

Bagdad'.! ,  G4 

R^gistaca.  IIj 

Bjlawi!.  Fa  (Assyria,  f  j) 


Caesarea.  B4 

Calah,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 

R.  Calycadnus.  Aa  (Ciucia,  |  i) 

Caphlor.  Bs 

Cappadocia,  Bl 

Carchemish.  Da 

Carmania,  inset  map  (Carmanians) 
Ml  Carmel,  B4 
Carpasia,  B3 
Carrbae.  Da 

Caspian  Sea,  1 1  (Ararat,  |  3) 
R.  Chaboras.  E3 
Chalcis,  C3 
Chalybon.  Ca 
Chiltim  (see  Kittiro) 
Choaspcs.  I4 


  E3 

Citium,  A3  (Cyprus,  1 1) 
Commagene.  Ca 
Ctesiphon.  G4 

Culh,  Cuthah,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
R.  Cy4nus,  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  i) 
Cyprus,  A3 

Damascus,  C4 
Daphne,  Ca 

Diarbckr,  Ea  (Assyria,  | 6) 

R.  Dijla.  Fa 

R.  Diktat,  Ea 

Dilmun?  16 

Dimashk,  C4 

Dim  ask  i.  C4 

Dtnaxctuiii  Pr.,  B3 

R.  Diyala,  G3  (Assyria,  1 4) 

Dor.  B4 

Dur  Kurigalzu,  G4  (Assyria,  |  *B) 
Dur  Sargina,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5)  . 
Dura.  B4 

Ecbakuia,  I3 

Edessa.  Da  (Aramaic,  f  11) 
Edi  al.  A3 
Edom,  B5 

Flam,  H4  (Bauvlosia,  |  aa) 
Elamtu.  H4 

Mts.  of  Elburz,  I2  (Akarat,  f  3) 
r.GS 


cases  atided  to  non-biblical  names  having 
I  el  (the).  /.  (Jebel,  tnt.),  Kh.  (Khirbat, 

Elli p.  H4 

Mt.  El  vend,  13 

Emessa,  C3  (see  Hcmcssa) 

F.piphania,  C3 

Frdjish  Dagh,  Bi 

Execli.  Gs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Fridu,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Esdud,  B5 

R.  Fubeus.  15.  H4(Asur-bani-fal, 
R.  Euphrates.  Da,  F4  (Babylonia,  1 14) 

R.  FurSt.  Da,  F4 

Gambulu?  H5  (Av.  r-bani-pal,  (  6) 
GargaroiS.  D2 
Gauzanitis,  Ea 
Gaza.  BS 
Gcbal.  B3 

»sct  map  (Carmanians) 

B5 

Ghiuk  Su.  Aa 
Gimir.  Bi 
Gdk  Su,  Ca 
Gorditan  Mts.,  Ga 
Gozan,  Ea  (Assyria,  |  3a) 
Great  Sea',  B3,  B4 
Great  Zab,  Fa 
Gubli,  B3 
Guzana,  Ea 

Habur,  E3 

Hadrach.  C3  (Assyria,  I  31) 
Halab,  Ca 
Hal  wan,  Ca 

R.  Halys,  Bi  (Cappadocia) 
Hamadan.  I3 
Hamat.  C3 
Hamath,  C3 
Haran.  Da 
Harran.  Da 
Harran(u).  Da 
J.  el-Hass.  C3 
Hatarikka,  C3 
Hattc.  Ca  (Canaan,  f  10) 
Hauran.  C4 
Hauran,  C4 
Hawranu,  C4 
Hazzatu,  B5 
Hebron,  B5 
(H)emes(s)a,  C3 
Hesban,  Bs 
Heshbon,  Bs 
Hilakku,  Ba  (Ciucia,  I  a) 
Hillah,  G4  (Babvlokia,  |  3) 
Hit,  F4 
Horns,  C3 
Hulwan,  G3 

R.  HL  .nr,  F2  (see  Khawsar) 

Nahr  Ibrahim,  B3 
Ichnae,  Da 
Idalium,  A3 

Imgur-Bel,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 
Irbil,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 
Isin,  Gs  (Babylonia,  f  49) 
Ca  (Ciucia,  f  1) 


Jebcil,  B3 
Jebel  Judi.  Fa 
Jcrabls,  Da 
R.  Jihun.  Car 
Joppa.  B4 


(Ararat,  {  3) 
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N.  el-Kablr.  B3 
N.  el-Kabir.  B3 


B5 

Kalslrtyeh  (Masaca),  lit 

Kaisarlyeh.  B4 

Kalah.  Fa 

Kat'at  Dibsa.  D3 

Kalat  el-Mudlk,  C3 

Kal'at  SherkAt,  F3  (Assyria,  |  s) 

Kaldu.  H5.  H6 

Kalhu,  Kalah.  Fa 

Kiin.i,  B4 

Karaja  Dagh,  Da 

Karduniai,  G4,  H5 

Karkisjyft,  E3 

R.  Karun,  1 5 

Kaiii,  I3  (Babylonia,  f  56) 

Kebbrn  Madcn.  Di 

Kcft6.  Ba  (Cai-ht.  r,  I  4) 

Kennisiin,  C3 

R.  Kerkhah.  Is,  I4 

K.  Khfibur,  Fa  (Assyria,  I  4) 

R.  KhSbQr,  K3  (Assyria,  f  4) 

et-Khalil.  B5 

R.  Khawsar,  •  Khosr.'  Fa  (Assyria,  1 5) 

Khorsabad.  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Kirruri,  Ga  (Assyria,  I  31) 

Kis,  G4  (Ba.yu>sia,H  3  47) 

Kittim.  A3 

Kizil  Irmak.  Bt,  Ci 

Koa.  G3 

Korduene,  Ga  (Ararat,  i  3) 
Kue,  Ba  (Cilicia,  1 b) 
Kummuh,  Di  (Assyria,  I  a8) 
Kurdistan.  Ga  (Assyria,  |  3) 
Kurna.  H5 
N.  Kutha,  G4 
KutO.  G3  (Babylonia,  I  69) 
KQtu,  G4 

Kuyunjik,  Fa  (Assyria,  I  s) 

el-Ladiklyeh.  B3 
Lagas.  H5  (Babylonia,  f  3) 
Laodicea,  B3 
Larnaca,  A3 

Larsa,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
R.Lcontes,  B4 
N.  hitani.  B4 

Lower  Zab,  G3  (Assyria,  I  4) 
Lycaonia,  Aa  (Cappadocia) 

Malaiya,  Di 
Nahr  Malik.  G4 
Maliila.  C4  (Aramaic.  |  9) 
Man,  Fi 

Manda,  Ha  (Cyrus,  f  ») 

Mar 'ash.  Ca 

Marathus.  B3 

Maridln.  Ea 

ML  Masius.  Da 

Kb.  Masub,  B4 

Mazaca.  Bi  (Cappadocia) 

Media,  I3  (Babylonia.  I  56) 

Mediterranean,  B3,  B4 

Melilcne.  Di  (Ararat,  |  i) 

Memphis,  inset  map  (Asursahwai, 

I  •) 
Mcsbech,  Ci 
Mesopotamia,  Ea 
MkVTurnat,  G4 
Mitani,  Da  (Assyria,  |  j6) 
Mosul,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 
Mukayynr,  Gs  (Babylonia,  1 14) 
Muiku.  Ci  (Assyria,  t  it) 
Musri,  Ca  (Assyria,  |  38) 
Musri.  B5  (Ashuod) 

Nabataca,  C-  (Asur-saki-pal,  1 9) 
Naharina.  Da  (Aram-naharaim,  |  »/) 


Na  iri,  Ei.  Fi,  Ga  (Ararat.  |  a) 

Nomri.  H3 
Naslbln.  Ka 

Ncbl  Yunus.  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Nkephorium,  D3 

NilTer.  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Nimrud,  Ka  (Assyria,  |  s) 

Nineveh,  Fa  (Asitr-bam-pal,  I  t) 

Mt.  Niphates.  Ei 

Nippur.  G4  (Babylonia,  I  l) 

Nisibis,  Ea  (Dispersion,  f  6) 

Nisin  or  Iain,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  49) 

Mts.  of  Nisir.  Ga  (Deluge,  |  j) 

Opts,  Cij  (Cyrus,  I  ») 
Ornithonpolis.  B4 
R.  Orontes,  C3  (Assvria,  I  31) 
Osrhnene,  Da 

Palastu.  Bs  (Canaan,  1 17) 

Palmyra.  D3  (Aramaic  Language,  I  3) 

Paltos.  B3 

Parthia.  inset  map 

Pedias,  Ba  (Cilicia,  1 1> 

Pekod,  H4 

Phihstia,  B5  (Canaan.  |  17) 

R,  Physcus,  G3 

Pitru.  Da 

Pukudu?  Hs 

R.  Purattu,  Da.  F4 

R.  Pyramus,  Ca  (Cilicia,  1 1) 

R.  Radanu,  G3 
Rakka.  D3 
RAs  el-'Ain.  Ea 
Rasappa,  IJ3 
R£i-eui,  Ea 
Rezeph,  D3 
Rhesaina,  Ea 
Ribla.  C3 
Riblah.  C3 
Ruha.  Da 
Rusafa.  D3 
Ruwad.  B3 

es-Sabaha,  C3 
R.  Sagurri,  Ca 
Saidi.  B4 

R.  SSjttr,  Ca  (Carcukmish,  f  s) 

Salamis.  A3  (Cyprus,  f  a) 

Salchad,  C4 

Salchah.  C4 

Samaria,  B4 

SamarrSh,  F3 

Saracrina.  B4 

Samosata,  Da  (Cappaoocia) 
Sarafand,  B4 
Sarcpta.  B4 
SarQj.  Da 

R.  Sarus,  Ba  (Cilicia.  f  .) 
Sebastiya.  B4 
Sclcucia,  G4 

Senkereh.  G5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Serug,  Da 

Shatt  e!-'Arab,  Hs 

Shall  cl-Hai,  H4,  Hs  (Babylonia,  f  3) 
Shatt  en-Nil.  Gs  (Babylonia,  f  i) 
Sherif  Khan,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 
Shinar,  G4 
Shirwan.  H3 
Shoa?  G4 
Shushan,  14 

Sidon,  B4  (Assyria,  |  31) 

Sidunu,  B4 
R.  Sihun,  Ba 
Simirra.  B3 
Simyra,  B3 
Singanu.  Ea 

Sinjar  Range,  Ea  (Assyria,  ft  4  16) 
Sinzar,  C3 


Sippar,  F4  (Babylonia*  H  3  54) 
Sirpurla.  Hs  (Babylonia.  f|  348) 
Soh.  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  i) 
Sophene,  Di 

R.  Subnat,  Ei  (Assyria,  f  «j) 
Sumeisat,  Da 

Sumer,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  i) 
Sumra,  B3 
Sur,  B4 
Surra,  B4 

Susa.  l4<CvRL-s,  1 1) 
Susan,  I4  (Cyrus,  1 6) 
Suskna  (Aram,  f  1) 
Susiana,  Is  (Babylonia,  f  to) 
Sutfl.  G4 

S)Tian  Desert,  D4 

Tabal.  Ci  (ASur-bani-pau  I  4) 

Tadmur,  D3 

Tantara,  B4 

Tarflbulus.  B3 

f  arbis.  Fa  (Assyria.  |  5) 

Tarsus.  Ba  (Cilicia,  1 1) 

Tartu*.  B3 

L.  Tatui,  Ai  (Cappadocia) 
Taurus.  Ft,  Ba  (Cappadocia) 
Tell  "Arka.  Ca 
Tell  Aswad.  G4 
Icll-Erfad.  Ca 

Tell  Ibrahim.  G4  (Babtlonia,  |  3) 
Telloh.  Hs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 
TerMOn.  Hs 

Thapsacus,  D3  (Assyria,  f  16) 

Thcbae,  inset  map  (Asur-bani-pal,  |  i) 

R.  Tigris,  Fa.  H4  (Assyria,  1 4) 

Tiphsah,  D3 

R.  Tornadotos,  G3 

Tracheia,  Aa  (Cilicia.  |  i) 

Tripolis.  B3  (Damascus,  1 4) 

Tubal,  Ci 

R.  Turnat.  G3 

L.  Tuxla,  Ai 

Tyre,  B4  (Assyria,  f  3I) 

Tyros.  B4 

Udumu,  Bs 
R.  Ula  a.  Is 
R.  Ulai.  I5 
Upe,  G3 

Upper  Zab,  Ga  (Assyria,  f  4) 
Ur,  Gs  (Babylonia,  f  3) 
Urartu,  Ei  (Ararat,  |  i) 
Urfa.  Ruha,  Da 
Uruk.  G5 

L.  Urumiyah,  Urmia.  Ga  (AaAMAtc. 

Ur(u?alim.  BS 

L.  Van.  Fi  (Assyria,  f  uj 

W.  el-'Arish.  A$ 
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only  ilis.playt.-d  the  energy  of  conquest,  but  also  combined 
with  it  a  great  power  of  administration  by  which  they  or- 
gan -sed  the  empire  the)  had  acquired.  It  was,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  Creek  historians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Ramus,  to  point  the  Assyrians  as  a  singularly  luxurious 
and  sensual  nation.  Their  monarch*,  from  the  founder 
Of  the  empire  down  to  the  last  king  who  held  the  throne, 
were  described  as  given  up  to  pleasure.  It  is  possible 
that  as  regards  the  later  empire  this  tradition  contains 
a  substratum  of  truth,  for  the  growing  luxury  of  Assyria 
in  iv  v  .  I!  have  l»-en  one  of  the  causi  .  thai  brought 
about  her  fall.  For  the  earlier  and  the  middle  period  of 
Assyrian  history,  however,  the  statement  is  proved  to  l>e 
untrue,  both  by  the  records  of  Assyria  herself  and  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  I  lebrew  prophets.  These  con- 
temporaries of  Assyria,  who  hated  her  with  the  bitter 
hatred  which  the  oppressed  must  always  fed  for  their 
oppressors,  rarely,  if  ever,  denounce  her  luxury  ;  it  was 
her  violence  and  robbery  that  impressed  her  victims.  In 
the  language  of  prophecy  the  nation  is  pictured  as  a  lion 
I  N'ah.  "J  ii).  and  it  is  not  as  a  centre  of  vice  but  as  1  the 
bloody  city"  that  Nahum  foretells  the  destruction  of  her 
capital 

The  Assyrians  s|x->ke  a  Semitic  language,  which  they 
inherited  from  the  Babylonians— a  language  that  was 

8  Lansnam    ln°re  clostl>'  al'ict'    to    Hebrew  and 
»te  Aramaic  than  to  Arabic  and  the  other 

dialects  of  the  S.  .Semitic  group.  They 
wrote  a  non-Semitic  diameter,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  (see  Babylonia.  §  5/).  Like 
their  language,  this  system  of  writing  came  to  them 
from  the  Babylonians,  who  had  themselves  inherited  it 
from  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Itabvlonia. 
The  Assyrians,  although  retaining  the  Babylonian  signs, 
made  sundry  changes  in  the  formation  of  them,  and  in 
some  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  steady  development  through- 
out  the  w  hole  ].<i  1 1. 1 1  covered  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  characters  in  the  inscriptions 
of  almost  every  Assyrian  king  display  slight  variations 
from  those  employed  by  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  in 
MOM  few  cases,  the  forms  Used  at  different  periods 
differ  -■J  :p'  widely  from  one  another  than  they  do  from 
their  Babylonian  original.  The  literature  of  the 

Assyrians  was  borrowed.  In  a  sense  they  were  with- 
out a  literature,  for  they  were  not  a  literary  people. 
They  were  a  nation  of  warriors,  not  of  scholars. 
In  this  they  present  the  greatest  contrast  to  their 
kindred  in  the  S.  Possessed  of  abundant  practical 
energy,  they  wen?  without  the  meditative  temperament 
which  fostered  the  growth  of  Babylonian  literature, 
and,  although  displaying  courage  in  Untie  and  devotion 
to  the  chase,  they  lacked  the  epic  spirit  in  which  to  tell 
the  tales  of  their  enterprise.  The  majority  of  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  w  hich  they  have  left  behind  them  are 
not  literature  :  they  are  merely  lists  of  conquered  cities, 
catalogues  of  captured  Spoil,  and  statistics  of  the  slain. 
Though  not  original,  however,  the  Assyrians  were  far 
from  laeing  illiterate.  They  took  over,  root  and  branch, 
the  whole  literature  of  Babylonia,  in  the  copying,  the 
collection,  and  the  arrangement  of  which  they  displayed 
tin:  same  energy  and  vigour  w  ith  which  they  prosecuted 
a  campaign.  It  was  natural  that  the  priests  and  seniles, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  copy  and  collate,  should  attempt 
compositions  of  their  own  ;  but  they  merely  reproduced 
the  matter  and  the  methods  of  their  predecessors.  In  a 
word,  the  Assyrians  made  excellent  librarians,  and  it  is 
to  their  powers  of  organisation  that  we  owe  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  literature.  Since, 
therefore,  the  language,  the  system  of  writing,  and  the 
literature  of  the  Assyrians  were  not  of  their  own  making, 
but  merely  an  inherit. inn-  into  which  they  entered,  the 
description  of  them  in  greater  detail  falls  more  naturally 
under  the  article  Mahyi.om  \  'see  §  19 ]f. ). 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  resembles  in  the  main 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  from  which  it  was  derived, 
The  early  colonists  from  the  south  carried  w  ith  them  the 
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gods  of  the  country  which  they  were  leaving  ;  Iml  from 
the  very  first  they  appeal  to  have  somewhat  modified 

9  Relieion   ,m"  5>ilom  aml    to  havc"  8IVCM  n  dis- 
^       tinclly  national  character  to  the  pantheon 

they  lion-owed.  This  end  they  achieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Asur.  their  peculiarly  national 
god,  who  was  for  them  the  symbol  of  their  separate 
existence.  Asur  they  set  above  all  the  Itabylonian 
deities,  even  Ami.  Bel,  and  Ma  taking  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  hierarchy.  It  is  true  that  we  find  Bl 
mentioned  at  times  as  though  he  wi  re  on  an  .  qual 
fooling  with  Asur,  especially  in  the  double  royal  title 
■Governor  of  Bel.  Rcpicsentative  of  Asur."  while 
Assyria  is  sometimes  termed  the  land  of  Hi  I"  ami 
Nineveh  •  the  city  of  Bel.'  These  titles,  however,  were 
not  inconsistent  with  Asur's  supremacy.  He  was  the 
king  of  all  the  gods."  and  any  national  success  was 
rvgarded  as  the  result  of  his  initiative.  It  was  Asur 
who  marked  out  the  kings  of  Assyria  from  their  birth, 
and  in  due  time  calk-d  ihcni  to  the  throne.  It  was  he 
who  invested  them  with  power  and  gave  them  victory- 
over  their  enemies,  listened  to  their  prayers,  and  dictated 
the  policy  they  should  pursue.  The  Assyrian  army  were 
•  the  troops  of  Alur 1 ;  the  national  foe  was  •  APur's 
enemy',  and  every  expedition  is  staled  to  have  been 
undertaken  only  at  his  direct  command.  In  fact,  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  consecrated  to  his  service,  mid  its 
energies  were  spent  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
majesty  among  the  nations  that  surrounded  them.  His 
symbol  was  the  winged  circle  in  which  was  frequently 
enclosed  a  draped  male  figure  wearing  a  head-dress  with 
three  horns  and  w  ith  his  hand  extended  ;  at  other  times 
hi!  is  represented  as  holding  a  DOW  or  drawing  it  to  its 
full  extent.  The  symbol  may,  perhaps,  lx.-  explained 
as  a  visible  representation  that  Amur's  might  had  no 
equal,  his  influence  no  limit,  and  his  existence  no  end. 
This  symbol  is  often  to  Ik-  found  on  tin-  monument!  as 
the  accompaniment  of  royalty,  signifying  that  the 
Assyrian  king,  as  Asur's  representative,  was  under  his 
especial  protection  ;  and  we  tind  it  not  only  sculptured 
above  the  king's  image  but  also  graven  on  his  seal  and 
even  embroidered  011  his  garment.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  trace  in  this  exaltation  of  the  god  .Vur  the 
Semitic  tendency  to  monotheism,  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  which  first  found  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
new  deity  stood  in  any  opposition  to  the  older  gods. 
These  retained  the  n-s|x-ct  and  worship  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  stood  by  Asur's  side — not  so  powerful,  it  is  true, 
but  retaining  considerable  influence  and  lending  their 
aid  w  ithout  prejudice  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation's 
interests. 

The  spouse  of  Asur  was  Bel  it  that  is,  'the  I-ady" 
fiir  rxctUmtf — and  she  w  is  identified  with  the  goddess 
Istar  (see  especially  3  R.  24,  80  ;  53.  11.  2.  36 /  l,  and 
in  particular  w  ith  Istar  of  Nineveh.  Another  goddess 
who  enjoyed  especial  veneration  in  Assyria  was  Istar  of 
Arbela,  who  became  particularly  prominent  under  Sen- 
nacherib anil  his  successors,  and  was  generally  men- 
tioned by  the  side  of  her  namesake  of  Nineveh.  She 
was  es|>ecially  the  goddess  of  battle,  and  from  Asur- 
ban i- pal  we  know  the  conventional  form  in  which  she 
w  is  presented.  ITiis  monarch,  011  the  eve  of  an  eng. ige- 
mcnt  with  the  Klamites.  feeling  far  from  confident  of  his 
own  success,  ap[K-aleil  for  encouragement  and  guidance 
to  Istar  of  Arliela.  The  goddess  answered  the  king  s 
pt.iver  by  appearing  that  night  in  a  vision  to  a  certain 
seer  while  he  slept.  On  recounting  his  dream  to  the 
king,  the  seer  desciilnil  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
in  these  words  :  '  Islar,  who  dwells  in  Arliela,  enteted. 
On  the  left  and  the  right  of  her  hung  quivers  ;  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  bow  ;  and  a  sharp  sword  did  she  draw 
for  the  waging  of  battle. ' 

Besides  A'ur  and  Istar.  two  other  gods  were  held  in 
particular  respect  by  the  Assyrians — Nimb,  the  god  of 
battle,  and  Ncrgal,  the  god  of  the  chase.     Almost  all 
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the  Assyrian  kings,  however,  had  their  own 
la  whom  ihey  owed  especial  allegiance.     In  many  i 
the  names  constituting  the  pantheon  occur  in  the  king's 
inscriptions  in  a  set  order  that  does  not  often  vary. 

Such  were  the  principal  changes  which  the  Assyrians 
made  in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  the  majority  of 
whose  gods  they  inherited,  with  their  functions  and 
attributes  to  a  gnat  extent  unchanged.  It  is  true  that 
our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  religion,  like  that  of 
Babylonian  literature,  comes  to  us  mainly  through 
Assyrian  sources  ;  but  though  it  passed  to  them,  its  origin 
and  development  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  older  country.  The  cosmology  of  the  Assyrians 
and  their  conception  of  the  universe  were  entirely  Baby- 
lonian i  see  BABYLONIA.  $  25)  ;  their  astrology  (/>.  $  34). 
their  scteiu-e  of  omens  itj  32).  their  system  of  ritual  and 
their  ecreni  inial  observances  1  $  39 /. )  were  an  inheritance 
from  the  temples  and  worships  of  the  south. 

Though  in  language,  writing,  and  literature  Assyria  so 
closely  resembles  Babylonia,  in  her  architecture  she 
presents  a  striking  contrast.  The  alluvial 
plains  of  the  southern  country  contained  no 
stone,  and  the  Babylonian  buildings  were, 
therefore,  mainly  composed  of  brick.  The  resources  of 
Assyria  were  not  so  poor  ;  the  limestone  and  the  alabaster 
with  which  her  land  abounded  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

The  palace  was  the  most  important  building  among 
the  Assyrians,  for  the  principal  builders  were  the  kings. 
It  was  erected,  usually,  on  an  artificial  platform  of  bricks 
or  earth  ;  in  which  fact  we  may  possibly  see  a  survival  of 
a  custom  of  Babylonia,  where  such  precautions  against 
inundation  were  necessary.  The  platform  was  generally 
faced  with  stone,  and  was  at  times  built  in  terraces  which 
were  connected  by  steps.  l"he  palace  itself  was  com- 
posed of  halls,  galleries,  and  smaller  chambers  built 
round  open  courts,  the  walls  of  the  former  being  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  sculptures  in  relief.  It  is  only 
from  their  foundations  that  our  know  ledge  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  has  been  obtained.  I'rom  these  remains  a  go.*! 
idea  of  their  extent  can  1*  gathered  ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  telling  the  appearance  they  presented  when 
complete.  Their  upper  portion  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed  :  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  they  con- 
dated  of  more  than  one  story-  The  paving  of  the  open 
courts  was  as  a  rule  composed  of  brick  :  but  sometimes 
stone  slabs,  covered  with  shallow  carving  in  conventional 
patterns,  were  employed. 

The  temple  was  subordinate  to  the  palace.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  appearance  is  based  mainly  on  its 
representation  on  the  monuments,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Assyrians  inherited  the  Babylonian 
sil-iui  r,t.'u  1  temple  -  tower  I,  a  building  in  stages  w  hich 
diminish  is  they  ascend  (see  Babylonia,  g  16.  beg.  L 
Unmistakable  remains  of  a  building  of  this  description 
were  uiieoveicd  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mound  at  Nimrud. 
Another  ty|x-  of  building  deputed  on  the  monuments 
has  been  identified  as  a  shrine  or  a  temple  ;  it  was  a 
single  storied  structure,  with  a  broad  entablature  Sup- 
ported by  columns  or  pilasters. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  has 
perished.  The  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy  must  have 
resembled  the  royal  residence.  On  the  bas-reliefs  arc 
to  be  found  villages  which  bear  a  sinking  resemblance  to 
those  of  modern  Mesopotamia  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
eti-rnal  nature  of  things  cistern,  we  may  regard  it  as  not 
unlikely  thai  the  humbler  subjects  of  Assyria  were  housed 
neither  lietter  nor  worse  than  the  villagers  of  to-day. 

It  was  to  adorn  their  palaces  and  temples  that  the 
Assyrians  employed  the  sculptured  slabs  and  bas-reliefs 
with  which  their  name  is  peculiarly 
11I.  The  majority  of  these  have 
come  from  the  palaces  of  Asur-uasir-pal.  Sargon.  Sen- 
nacherib, and  AsUr-Hni-po!  The  work  of  the  earliest 
of  these  kings  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  successors 
by  a  certain  breadth  and  grandeur  of  treatment  ;  but 
of  his  own  figure,  accompanied 
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by  attendants,  human  or  divine,  becomes  monotonous. 
The  work  of  Sargon  presents  a  greater  variety  of  subject 
and  treatment ;  but  it  is  in  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib 
and  Asur-ban.-pal  that  the  most  varied  episodes  of 
Assyrian  life  and  history  are  portrayed.  It  was  natural 
that  battle-scenes  should  chiefly  occupy  the  sculptor  ; 
yet  even  here  the  artist  could  give  his  fancy  play. 
Whilst  he  was  bound  by  convention  to  depict  the  vulture 
devouring  the  slain,  he  could  carve  at  the  top  of  his 
slab  a  sow  with  her  litter  trampling  through  a  reed- 
bed.  Armies  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  the  siege  of 
cities  or  Unties  in  the  open,  the  counting  of  the  slain 
and  the  treatment  of  prisoners — all  are  rendered  with 
nlisolute  fidelity.  When  an  army  crosses  a  river  and 
boats  for  transport  are  not  to  be  had.  the  troops  are 
represented  as  swimming  over  with  the  help  of  inflated 
■kins1— a  custom  that  survives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  present  day. 

Though  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  and  Asur-b.mi- 
pal  have  much  in  common,  as  regards  both  their  matter 
and  the  method  of  their  treatment,  each  king  had  his 
own  favourite  subject  for  portrayal  on  his  monuments. 
Sennacherib  liked  most  to  perpetuate  his  building 
operations  ;  Asur-bani-pal.  his  own  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  chase.  Sennacherib  erected  two  palaces  at  Nineveh 
— the  one  at  Ncbi  Yunus.  the  other  at  Kuyuntik — but 
it  is  only  at  Kuyunjik  that  the  palace  has  lx-en  thoroughly 
explored.  On  the  walls  of  this  latter  edifice  he  caused 
to  tie  carve,  1  a  scries  of  scenes  in  which  his  builders  arc 
represented  at  their  work.  Stone  and  timber  arc  being 
earned  down  tiic  Tigris  upon  rafts  ;  gangs  of  slaves  arc 
collecting  smaller  stones  in  baskets,  and  piling  them  up 
to  form  the  terrace  on  which  the  palace  is  to  stand  ; 
others  are  wheeling  hand  carts  full  of  toots  ami  ro|*-,s  for 
scaffolding,  or  transporting  on  sledges  huge  Mocks  of 
stone  for  the  colossal,  statues.  The  hunting-scenes  of 
Aiur-bani-pal  may  tie  regarded  as  marking  the  acme 
of  Assyrian  art  Raekground  and  accessories  are  for 
the  most  part  absent.  Thus,  grotesque  efforts  at  pet  ■ 
IpacttVe,  common  to  the  most  of  early  art,  are  avoided, 
with  the  result  that  the  limitations  in  the  methods  of 
the  early  artist  are  not  so  apparent  The  scenes 
portrayed  are  always  Spirited.  The  figure*  arc  all 
in  motion.  Whilst  the  elalxiration  of  detail  is  not 
carried  to  an  extreme,  action  is  represented  with  com- 
plete success.  This  series  of  hunting  -  scenes  contains 
pieces  of  great  beauty.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
large  majority  of  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  tend  to 
excite  interest  rather  than  admiration.  Still,  even  the 
earlier  work  has  not  entirely  failed  in  its  purpose 
ornamentation.  The  stiff  arrangement  of  a  Umletield 
has  often  a  decorative  effect ;  and  the  reincarnation  of 
a  river  w  ith  the  curves  and  scrolls  of  its  water  contrast- 
ing w  ith  the  stiff  symmetrica!  line  of  reeds  upon  its  bank, 
is  always  pleasing.  ■  Indeed,  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  Assyrian  art  attained  no  small  success.  Traces 
or  colour  arc  still  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
on  the  hair  and  beards  of  figures,  on  parts  of  the  cloth- 
ing, on  the  belts,  the  sandals,  etc. ;  but  the  question 
whether  the  whole  stone-work  was  originally  covered 

'  A  singular  detail  may  be  noticed  wiih  refer,  nee  to  the 
representation  of  thc*e  skins,  Tlic  soldier  planes  the  skin 
l>ci»eath  hi*  belly,  and  by  mean*  of  his  arm>  n-id  Us*  paddles 
him  si  If  .uroM  (he  water.  Kvcti  with  this  assistance  He  would 
in  ed  nil  hi*  breath  Ix  fore  bis  efforts  lauded  him  on  the  opposite 
bank :  but  in  the  sculpture*  earh  soldier  is  represented  as 
retaining  in  hi*  mouth  one  of  the  b  us  of  the  inflated  skin,  into 
wUca  he  continue*  to  blow  a*  into  a  bagpipe.  The  infl-stiuu 
of  I  lie  stein  could  be  accomplished  far  mure  effectually  on  land 
Isrfnre  he  started,  and  the  last  kg  of  the  beast  could  then  he 
lied  up  so  that  the  *wimm-r  m-ed  not  trouble  himself  further 
about  his  apparatus,  hut  devote  hi*  entire  attention  to  his 
stroke.  This,  no  doubt,  wa*  what  actually  happened  :  but  the 
sculptor  wishes  to  indicate  thai  his  skin*  arc  not  vilid  bodies 
but  full  of  air,  aixj  he  can  find  no  better  way  of  showing  it  I  ban 
by  making  his  swimmer*  rontinue  blowing  uul  the  skins,  though 
in  the  act  of  crossing.  This  instance  may  be  taken  as  typieal 
of  the  spirit  uf  primitive  arr,  which,  diffident  of  it*  own  powers 
of  portrayal,  or  distrusting  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  seeks 
to  make  it*  meaning  clear  by  means  of  « 
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with  paint,  or  only  parts  of  it  picked  out  in  colour,  can- 
not be  decided. 

Keen  more  famous  than  their  sculptured  slabs  am  the 
coiossal  winged  lions  an.l  hum.tn-ht-.uln)  twills  of  the 
Assyrians.  They  lired  the  imagination  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  I  jtekiel.  and  they  impress  the  beholder  of 
to-day.  These  creatures  were  set  on  either  sitle  of  a 
doorway  or  entrance,  and  were  intended  to  be  viewed 
both  from  the  front  and  from  the  side— a  fact  that 
explains  why  they  are  invariably  represented  with  five 
legs,  A  very  curious  effect  was  often  produced  by 
running  inscriptions  across  live  bodies  of  these  beasts 
without  regard  to  any  detail  of  carving  or  design.  Axur- 
nasir-pal  was  a  great  offender  in  this  respect.  Not  con- 
tent with  starring  his  colossi  in  this  manner,  he  ran 
inscriptions  over  his  bas-reliefs  as  well,  and  displayed  a 
lack  of  imagination  by  repeating  the  same  short  inscrip- 
tion again  and  again  with  but  few  variations. 

Carving  in  the  round  was  rarely  practised.  A  stone 
statuette  of  Asur-n.tsir.pal,  a  seated  stone  figure  of 
Shalmancser  II..  and  some  colossal  statues  of  the  god 
Neljo  have  been  found  ;  but.  though  the  proportions  of 
the  figure  are  more  or  less  correct,  their  treatment  is 
exceedingly  stifT  and  formal,  Modelling  in  clay,  how- 
ever, wis  Common.  A  few  small  clay  figures  of  gods 
have  been  discovered,  and  we  possess  clay  models  of 
the  favourite  hounds  of  AAur-buni-pal  Wc  know.  too. 
tliat  the  stone  bas-reliefs  were  first  of  all  designed  and 
modelled  on  a  smaller  scale  in  clay  :  the  British  Museum 
possesses  fragments  of  these  clay  designs,  as  well  as  the 
rough  drafts  on  clay  tablet!  which  the  Assyrian  masons 
copied  when  they  chiselled  the  inscriptions. 

In  their  metal  work  the  Assyrians  were  very  skilful. 
Ihis  wc  may  gather  both  from  the  monuments  and 

11  Metal  m  the  actua!  ««niplcs  of  art  that 
*  .  have  come  down  to  us.  A  good  majority 
01  of  the  originals  Of  the  metal  trappings, 

ornaments,  etc..  that  are  represented  on  the  monuments 
must  have  been  cast.  The  metal  weights  in  the  form  of 
lions  arc  among  the  best  actual  examples  of  casting 
that  wc  possess.  In  the  British  Museum,  moreover, 
there  is  to  be  seen  an  ancient  mould  that  was  employe  d 
for  casting.  It  was  found  near  Mosul,  and.  although 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  about  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  it  protjably  represents 
the  traditional  form  of  th.it  class  of  matrix,  and  we 
sh.ill  not  lie  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  moulds 
were  extensively  employed  in  the  Assyrian  foundries  of 
at  least  the  later  empire.  The  mould  in  question  is 
made  of  bronze,  and  is  formed  in  four  pieces  which  fit 
together  accurately.  Three  holes  may  be  observed  on 
the  Hat  up|ier  surface.  Into  these  holes  the  molten 
metal  was  poured.  When  the  mould  was  opened  after 
its  contents  had  lieen  given  time  to  cool,  there  would 
be  seen  lying  w  ithin  it  three  barlicd  arrow-heads. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  more  legitimate  art  of  metal- 
beating  that  the  Assyrians  excelled.  Much  of  the  em- 
bossed work  that  adorned  the:r  thrones,  their  weapons, 
and  their  armour  was  wrought  with  the  hammer,  while 
the  dishes  and  bow  ls  from  Nimrud  and  the  shields  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Like  Van  are  covered  with 
delicate  rtfouiU  work,  the  design  on  the  upper  side 
being  finished  and  defined  by  mi-ins  of  a  graving  tool. 
The  largest  and  finest  examples  of  this  class  of  work 
that  have  been  preserved  are  the  bron/e  sheathings  of 
the  gates  of  Shalmancser  II..  which  were  excavated  at 
Tell  -  Ha  law  tu  in  187^  and  are  now  to  lie  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  bron/e  gates  of  nations  in 
antiquity  were  not  cast  in  solid  metal.  Tliey  would 
have  been  too  heavy  to  move,  and  metal  was  not  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  such  an  ex- 
travagance. The  gate  was  built  principally  of  wood, 
on  which  plates  of  metal  were  fastened  ;  the  object 
being  to  strcngdien  the  gate  against  an  enemy's  assault, 
and  especially  to  protect  its  wooden  interior  from  de- 
struction by  fire.    The  metal  coverings  of  Shalmancscrs 
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of  bronre  Uinds  which  at  one  time 
strengthened  and  adnrin.il  it.  A  brief  inscription  runs 
round  them,  while  the  space  is  filled  with  designs  in 
delicate  relief  illustrating  the  Unties  and  conquests  of 
the  king  and  in  general  treatment  resembling  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  stone  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Iron  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but  bronre  was  the 
favourite  substance  of  the  metal-worker.  Specimens  of 
the  bronze  employed  have  been  analysed,  and  it  has  lx*-n 
ascertained  that  it  consists  roughly  of  one  part  of  tin  to  ten 
parts  of  copper.  Wc  know  from  the  jewels  represented 
on  the  monuments  that  ornamental  work  in  silver  and  in 
gold  was  not  uncommon,  and  sjiecimens  of  inlaid  work 
and  of  work  in  ivory  have  been  found  at  NinirOd.  Many 
of  the  examples  we  possess,  however,  betray  a  sttong 
Egyptian  influence,  apparent  in  the  general  11 


treatment  ami  in  the  occurrence  of  the  scarabrcus,  the 
cartouche,  and  a  few  hieroglyphs.  Thus  they  must  be 
regarded  not  as  genuine  Assyrian  productions,  but  rather 
as  the  work  of  1'hu.nician  artists  copying  Egyptian 
designs.  Knamellmg  of  bricks  w  ;is  extensively  employed 
as  a  means  of  decoratiou.  The  designs  consist  some- 
times of  patterns,  and  sometimes  of  scenes  in  which 
men  and  animals  take  part.  The  colouring  is  subdued, 
and  the  general  effect  is  harmonious.  The  fact  that 
the  tones  of  the  colouring  are  so  subdued  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  proof  that  they  hate  faded.  Some 
excellent  examples  of  enamelled  aichitectural  orna- 
mentation in  terra  cotta  hate  been  found  at  Nimrud. 
They  bear  the  name  of  Asurnftsir-pal. 

K.ngravmg  on  gems  and  the  rarer  ! 
was  an  art  to  which  lite  Assyrians  especinlly  devoted 

10   a»al<  themselves.     'I  here  have  been  found  a 

ia.  Beats,  etc.  fcw  gMm  m>d  ^  (hat  are  oya]  jn 

sliape  ;  but  the  general  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
cylinder.  Those  of  cylindrical  form  van  from  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  and  from 
nlx>ut  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  were 
pierced  along  the  centre  so  that  the  wearer  could 
sus|)end  them  from  his  person  by  a  cord.  The  use  to 
which  they  were  put  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
signet  ring.  A  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian,  instead  of 
signing  a  document,  ran  his  cylinder  over  the  damp 
clay  tablet  on  which  the  deed  he  was  attesting  had 
been  inseritied,  No  two  cylinder  seals  were  precisely 
alike,  and  thus  this  method  of  signature  worked  very 
well.  As  every  wealthy  Assyrian  carried  his  own  seal- 
cylinder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lime  has  S|sired  a  good 
many  of  them.  (It  may  be  noticed  in  |>axsitig  that  the 
class  of  poorer  merchants  and  artisans  did  not  carry 
cylinders.  Wln-n  they  attested  a  document  they  did  so 
by  impressing  their  thumb-nail  on  the  clay  of  the  tablet. 
Whether  a  certain  social  status  brought  with  it  tlte  privi- 
lege of  carrying  a  cylinder,  or  whether  the  |xjssession 
of  one  dcpentled  solely  on  the  choice  or  rather  on  the 
wealth  of  its  possessor,  is  a  question  that  has  never  been 
solved. ) 

The  work  on  the  cylinders  is  always  intaglio,  the 
engraver  aiming  at  rendering  beautiful  the  seal  im- 
pression rather  than  the  seal  itself.  ITic  subjects  repre- 
sented, which  are  various,  include  acts  of  worship,  such 
as  the  introduction  by  a  priest  of  a  worship|«r  to  his 
god,  mythological  episodes,  emblems  of  gods,  animals, 
trn-s,  etc.  :  the  engravings  are  generally  religious  or 
symbolical.  The  official  seal  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
forms  the  principal  exception  to  this  general  rule  ;  it  is 
circular  and  represents  a  total  personage  slating  a  lion 
with  his  hands.  The  character  of  the  work  itself  taries 
from  the  rudest  scratches  to  the  most  polished  workman- 
ship, and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
more  excellent  the  workmanship  the  later  the  date.  The 
earlier  sea's  are  insrrilxil  by  means  of  the  simplest  form 
of  drill  and  graver,  and  the  marks  of  the  tools  employed 
for  hollow  ing  are  not  obliterated,  the  heads  of  the  figures 
being  represented  by  mere  holes,  while  the  bodies  re- 
lish-bones ;  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
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14.  Furniture 
and  em- 
broidery. 


early  Babylonian  seals  of  great  beauty  have  been  found 
at  Ti'lloh. 

Il  is  Strange  that  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian, 
living  in  a  land  of  clay,  building  their  houses  of  brick 
_  and  writing  on  clay  tablets  -in  fact,  with 

•''  plastic  clay  constantly  passing  through 
their  hands — produced  no  striking  specimens  of  pottery. 
I'ltcy  employed  ci  ty  for  all  their  vessels  ;  but  the  forms 
thi".e  assumed  do  not  show  great  originality,  and  or- 
namentation was  but  niggardly  applied.  That  the 
Assyrians  were  glass-blowers  is  shown  by  the  discovery 
of  small  glass  tnttlcs  and  bowls.' 

The  doitvMic  furniture  of  the  Assyrians  does  not 
a  detailed  description.  All  that  was  made  of 
wood  has  perished.  Only  the  metal 
fittings  Survive  ;  but  these,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  bas-reliefs,  point  to  a 
high  development  of  art  in  this  direc- 
tion. IVrhaps  the  most  sumptuous  specimens  of  As- 
syrian furniture  that  the  monuments  portray  are  the 
throne  in  which  Sennacherib  is  seated  before  Lachish. 
the  furniture  in  the  '  garden-scene'  of  Asur-luni-pal  I  l>olh 
in  th  •  British  Museum),  and  the  chair  of  state  or  throne 
of  Sargon  on  a  slab  from  Khorsatnd  in  the  l^ouvre. 

Of  the  art  of  embroiders',  also,  as  practised  by  the 
Assyrian  ladies,  the  invaluable  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments gives  us  an  idea.  The  clothes  of  the  sculptured 
figures  are  richly  covered  with  needle-work,  especially 
on  the  sleeves  and  along  the  bottom  of  robes  and  tunics, 
while  the  royal  robes  of  Asur-nasirpal  arc  embroidered 
from  edge  to  edge.  The  general  character  of  the 
designs,  whether  consisting  of  patterns  or  of  figures, 
resembles  that  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

One  other  subject  must  tie  noted  in  this  connection.  - 
it  docs  not  strictly  fall  under  the  heading  either  of  art  or 
.  M  .  „„.  of  architecture,  though  it  is  closely  con- 
ic, mecnaiucs.  ncc|(,d  wkh  branchps  of  both!  the 

knowledge  of  mechanics  that  the  Assyrians  display. 
To  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  removal 
or  fixing  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  know  the  thickness 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  the  weight  of  even  the  smallest 
slab,  the  energy  and  skill  required  by  the  Assyrians  to 
epiarry.  transport,  and  fix  them  in  position  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Yet  all  this  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  wedge,  a  lever,  a  roller,  and  a  ro|>e. 
Representations  of  three  of  these  implements  in  use  are 
to  Ik-  seen  in  the  building-slabs  of  Sennacherib. 

Among  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  mentioned  the 
crane  for  raising  water  from  the  rivers  to  irrigate  the 
fields,  and  the  pulley  employed  for  lowering  or  raising 
a  bucket  in  a  well.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Assyrians 
is  apparent  also  in  their  various  engines  of  war  and  the 
elaborate  siege-train  that  accompanied  their  armies.  The 
battering-rams,  the  scaling-ladders,  the  shields  and 
pent-houses  to  protect  sapjiers  while  undermining  a 
wall — not  to  mention  their  chariots,  wca|xms.  and 
defensive  armour — all  testify  to  their  mechanical  skill. 

The  position  of  Assyria  was  favourable  for  commerce. 
Occupying  part  of  the  most  fertile  valley  of  \V.  Asia. 

she  formed  the  highway  between  E. 
and  W.  Of  her  two  great  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  approaches  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  yet  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  At  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a 
highway  of  commerce  must  have  lain  from  the  Phoenician 
coast  to  Damascus  and  thence  along  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.    Many  important  caravan  routes 

'  Tiny  shine  with  Wautiful  prismatic  tints.  Most  glass  that 
has  Seen  buried  for  a  considerable  period,  indeed,  whether  of 
Assyrian.  Hgyptian,  Creek,  or  Roman  manufacture,  presents 
thi*   inile.ren:   ap;>'  .ir.iri  !t  is  .1  popular  <rT.,r  to  mppOM 

that  it  possess*.!  these  lints  frum  the  beginning  and  that  the 
an  by  whirii  the  Colouring  was  attained  has  perished  with 
those  who  practised  il.  The  ancients  must  not  he  allowed  to 
take  the  credit  due  to  nature.  The  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  have  liberated  the  silcx, 
and  the  process  of  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  iridescent 
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also  lay  through  Assyria.  Nineveh  maintained  com- 
mercial relations  w  ith  the  districts  around  I -ike  Urn- 
iniyah.  and  with  Eclxitana.  while  to  the  west  he 
l'hirnician  traders  journeyed  by  the  Sinjar  range  to 
Thaj*sAi'Us  on  the  Euphrates,  thence  south  to  Tadmor 
and  through  Damascus  into  Phoenicia  :  a  second  western 
caravan  route  lay  through  1  larran  into  upper  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  while  Egypt's  trade  with  Assyria  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century  is  attested  by  the  A  ma  ma  tablets. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  borne  witness  to  the  presence  of 
Assyrian  merchants  at  Tyre  in  his  time  ;  yet  it  was  the 
nations  that  traded  with  Assyria  rather  than  Assyria 
with  the  nations,  fur  the  Assyrians  were  essentially  a 
|iet>ple  who  preferred  to  acquire  their  wealth  by  con- 
quest rather  than  in  the  market-place.  The  internal 
trade  of  Assyria  is  represented  by  the  contract  tablets 
dating  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the  empire, 
that  have  been  found  at  Kuvunjik.  These  tablets — 
not  nearly  so  many  as  those  discovered  throughout  Baby- 
lonia (0.t\,  §  10.  l»'g.  )  "leal  with  the  sale  of  slaves, 
cattle,  and  produce,  the  purchase  of  land,  etc.,  and  bear 
w  itness  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  Assyria.  They  are 
written  more  carefully  than  the  majority  of  those  of 
BobjrkHlia  ;  ami  the  Babylonian  device  of  wrapping  the 
tablet  in  an  envelope  of  clay  on  which  the  contract  was 
inscnl>ed  in  duplicate,  w  ith  a  view  to  its  safer  preserva- 
tion, was  not  often  adopted. 

The  form  of  government  in  Assyria  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  her  history  was  that  of  a  military 
despotism.  The  king  was  supreme  He 
was  Asur's  representative  on  earth  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods. 
Whatever  policy  he  might  aoopt  was  Amur's  policy, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  of  Assyria  to  carry- 
out  his  will.  The  nation  therefore  existed  for  the  mon- 
archy, not  the  monarchy  for  the  nation.  The  kingship 
rested  on  the  army,  on  which  it  relied  to  quell  rebellion 
and  maintain  authority  as  well  as  to  conquer  foreign 
lands.  The  army  was  in  consequence  the  greatest 
power  in  the  state.  Its  commander-in-chief,  the  tutf.in 
or  tjrlixn,  held  a  position  next  to  that  of  the  king  him- 
self, in  whose  atrsence  he  led  the  troops  and  directed 
o|)erations  (cp  T\kt.\n|.  The  laku  was  an  important 
lower  officer  ;  the  rab-kitir  was  his  superior  ;  and  the 
lud-laki  and  rab-Uiki  were  only  second  to  the  birtan 
(cp  R.VHsti  akkh  I  The  titles  of  many  court  officers  .ire 
known  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  functions 
The  more  important  were  eligible  for  the  office  of  the 
limmu,  to  which  they  succeeded  in  order,  each  giving  his 
name  to  the  year  during  which  he  held  office  (see  $  19 
and  C.'ltKONOlax;v,  §  23 1.  In  a  military  stale  such  as 
Assyria  a  system  of  civil  administration,  it  may  be  said, 
had  almost  disappeared.  The  governors  of  the  various 
cities  in  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  order 
and  send  periodical  accounts  to  the  king,  were  not 
civilians.  In  fact,  every  position  of  iniixirtaiue  in  the 
empire  was  filled  from  the  army.  Priests  and  judges 
exercised  a  certain  authority  ;  but  it  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  similar  classes  in  Babylonia. 

It  was  Assyria  that  at  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  explorers,  though  within 
recent  years  Babylonia  has  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  excavation  and  discovery 

In  the  year  i8jo  Rich,  the  resident  of  the  East  India  Com- 
puny  at  Bagdad,  visited  M">-ul  ajul  made  .1  supcrli.ial  examina- 
tion of  the  mounds  of  Kuyumik  and  Nebi  Vflnuv  He  obtained 
some  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  few  bricks  in»cnl>ed  in  cunei- 
form characters,  and  he  published  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  Il  was  not  until  1843  that  attention  was  again  attracted 
to  these  m. .unds.  Hotta.  ihe  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  then 
began  10  explore  Kuyumik.  His  efforts,  however,  did  not  meel 
with  murh  sno  <  ss,  and  next  year  he  transferred  hi>  attention  to 
Kboftabad,  15  m.  to  the  N.  of  M'oil.  There  he  came  across 
the  rrm.iins  of  a  large  building  that  subsequently  proved  to  1«- 
the  palace  of  Sariton,  king  of  Assyria  (757-705  K.C.).  The 

[11. i]  .ill'.    .'1    ill:-    -.1    (.Ii.'r.    t  *t.it    ).    ,<  :,1    Vii.lol    Had  U    .O.il  A 

on  this  site  are  to  be  found  in  the  l-ouxre  ;  some,  however,  were 
obtained  for  the  Kritish  Museum  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinwm. 
In  1845  -Sir  Henry  Lnyard  explored  the  mound-  at  Nimrtid 
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ami  Kuyunjik,  undertaking  excavations  at  these  placet  for  the 
trustees  of t  h>-  British  Museum;  these  digging*  were  continued 
by  l-ofius,  K;issam,  anil  others,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson,  who  was  then  serving  as  Consul-lvcikcral  and 
political  agent  at  Bagdad,  and  they  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  principal  remains  of  Assyrian  art  that  have  been  recovered. 
At  Nimrtid  the  palaces  of  Aiur-nAvir-pal  <8«4-86o  B.C.),  Shal- 
mancser  II.  (800-814  R.o),  and  Esarhaddon  (681-669  B.C.)  have 
been  unearthed  (cp  Cai-ah),  and  at  Kuyunjik  (cp  Nineveh) 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (705-6S1).  and  that  of  Atur-buni- 
pal  (669-67$).  The  lias-reliefs,  inscriptions,  etc.,  from  that  palace 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  At  Kuyunjik  (18*3-54) 
the  famous  library  of  .\sur-h3ni-pal,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature  u 
derived,  wxs  discovered.  At  Kal'at  Sherkit  and  at  Shertf  Khan 
excavations  were  successful ;  important  stone  inscriptions  and 
clay  cylinders  of  the  early  kings  were  found  at  Karat  Sherkit. 

The  years  1873.79  were  times  of  remarkable  discoveries.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  'finds  'at  Kuyunjik  included  the  great  cylinder 
of  Asur-bini-pal  (?.»'.),  the  most  perfect  specimen  ol"  its  kind 
extant ;  at  Nunnul  a  large  temple  dating  from  the  time  of 
Atur-n.iMr.pal  was  unearthed,  while  excavation  at  Tell-Balawat 
resulted  in  tltc  recovery  of  a  second  temple  of  Aiur-n-i  sir-pal 
and  the  bronze  coverings  of  the  gate  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (cp 
t*?ra).  Besides  the  excavators  and  explorers  of  Assyria  to 
whom  reference  has  lieen  made,  two  others  should  1»-  mentioned 
— tlenrge  Smith  and  K.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  George  Smith,  in 
the  years  1871,  1874,  and  1874-76,  undertook  three  expeditions 
to  that  country,  on  the  last  of  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  most 
recent  additions  to  the  collection  of  cuneifiirm  tablets  from 
Kuyunjik  were  made  by  Itudge  in  the  years  i6b8  and  1S91. 

Of  the  Assyrian  antiquities  which  have  rieen  recovered,  roost 
of  :lie  sculptures  of  Sargnn  from  Khorsahad  are  in  the  Louvre  ; 
lleilin  possesses  a  stele  of  Saroon  found  at  Cyprus  (cp  Sarcon) 
and  a  stele  of  Ksarhaddon  ;  a  few  slain  from  the  palace  of  Atur- 
nasir.pal  have  found  their  way  into  the  museums  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Hague,  Munich,  Zurich,  and  Constantinople,  and  others 
from  Kuyuniik  into  private  galleries  ;  almost  all  else  is  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  Itr.tish  Museom. 

There  are  four  main  sources  of  information  for  the 

settlement   of    Assyrian    chronology  —  the  so-called 

1a  P>,r,„„i„„  '  E|>on\Tn lists "  | see  below),  the chrono- 
19.  Chronology.  |nglca|  notia.4  scallCTcd  aaw^bimt 

the  historical  inscriptions  (see  §  20.  beg),  the  genea- 
logies  some  of  the  kings  give  of  themselves  (  see  §  20. 
end),  ami  lastly  those  two  most  important  documents 
which  have  l»-cti  styled  the  'Synchronous  History' 
l«S  2t.  beg.)  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicle'  (§  91. 
end). 

The  early  Babylonians  had  counted  time  by  great 
events,  such  as  the  taking  of  a  city,  or  the  construction  of 
a  canal  (cp  Ciikon'oi.ix.y.  §  3,  l>eg. ).  This  primitive 
system  of  reckoning,  by  which  a  period  or  date  could 
be  but  roughly  estimated,  gave  place  among  the  later 
Babylonians  to  the  fashion  of 
to  the  years  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  Assyrians  adopted  neither  of  these  methods. 
They  invented  a  system  of  tlietr  own.  They  named 
the  years  after  certain  officers,  each  of  whom  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  termed  a  limu  or  limmu,  though  the 
majority  of  scholars  agree  in  regarding  this  term  as 
referring  not  to  the  officer  himself,  but  to  his  period 
of  office.  These  officers  or  cponyms  were  appointed 
in  a  general  rotation  ;  each  in  succession  held  office  for 
a  year  and  gave  his  name  to  that  year  ;  the  office  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  archonatc  at  Athens  or  the  con- 
at  Rome.  Lists  of  the  limmus  have  tieen  pre- 
■om  the  reign  of  Rammannirari  II.  (911-890 
B  C. )  down  to  that  of  Asur-h.ini  -pal  (609-62,  B.C.k 
Some  of  them  merely  state  the  name  of  the  ejionym  ; 
others  add  short  accounts  of  the  principal  events 
•luring  his  term  of  office.  Now.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
dales  of  all  the  years  in  this  known  succession  will  lie 
known  if  then-  be  any  of  them  that  can  be  determined 
independently.  It  fortunately  happens  that  there  is  such 
a  year.  From  the  list  we  know  that  in  the  eponymy  of 
I'ur-Sagali  in  the  month  of  Si  van  (May-June)  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  and  astronomers  have  calculated  that  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  at  Nineveh  on  the  15th  of  June  763 
R.C  Hence  the  year  of  I'ur-Sagali  is  fixed  as  763.  and 
the  dates  of  the  cponyms  for  the  whole  period  covered 
by  (he  lists  are  determined  (sec  further  Ciikonology. 
S  34.  and  cp  below.  §  32I 

For  the  chronology  before  this  period  other  sources 
must  be  sought.    Approximately  it  can  sometimes  be 
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determined  by  means  of  data  supplied  by  the  inscriptions 
20  Earlier  °^'lnc'  kings  >n  'ne  form  of  chronological 
'  notices  or  remarks.     For  example,  Scn- 

™  nachcrib  in  his 


inscription 

the  rock  at  Bavian  (see  A'// 2  116  ]f.  ),  in  recounting 
his  conquest  of  Babylon  (689  b.c.  ),  adds  that  Ramman 
and  Sala.  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Fkallati  which 
Marduk-nadin-ahe,  king  of  Akkad.  in  the  time  of 
Tiglath-pilcscr,  king  of  Assyria,  had  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  he  now  recovered  and  restored  to  their 
place  after  a  lapse  of  418  years  (cp  tjelow,  §  28). 
According  to  Sennacherib's  computation,  therefore, 
Tiglath - pileser  1.  must  have  been  reigning  in  the 
year  1107  B.C.,  and  from  the  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  himself  on  his  cylinders  (cp  below,  §  28.  beg.  ) 
we  know  that  this  year  is  prolmbly  not  among  the  lirst 
five  of  his  reign  (cp  below,  §  28).  Moreover,  Tiglath- 
pileser  himself  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Anu 
and  Ramman,  which  sixty  years  previously  had  Iroen 
pulled  down  by  Asur-dAti  because  it  had  fallen  into 
decay  in  the  course  of  641  years  since  its  foundation  by 
Samsi-Rammrin  (cp  below,  §  25).  This  notice,  there- 
fore, proves  that  Asur-dan  must  have  lieen  on  the  throne 
about  the  years  1170  or  ji8o  B.C.,  and  further  approxi- 
mately fixes  the  dale  of  Samsi- Ramman  as  about  the  year 
1820.  The  date  of  one  other  Assyrian  king  can 

be  fixed  by  means  of  a  reference  made  to  him  by  one  of 
his  successors.  Sennacherib  narrates  (cp  below,  §  27) 
that  a  seal  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.  had  been  brought  from 
Assyria  to  Babylon,  where  after  600  years  be  found  it 
on  his  conquest  of  that  city.  Sennacherib  conquered 
Babylon  twice,  once  in  702  and  again  in  689  ;  it  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  Tukulti-Ninib  reigned  111 
any  <  ise  before  1289  H  r  ,  and  pi  lift)  v  baton  13  H 
B.C.  We  thus  have  four  settled  points  or  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  the  early  history  of  Assyria. 

Further  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  earlier 
kings  is  obtained  from  genealogies.  Ramm.iii-nit.i.  1 
I.,  for  example,  styles  himself  the  son  of  Pudil 
(  =  Pudi-ilu).  grandson  of  Bel-nirari,  great  grandson  of 
Asur-uballit.  all  of  whom,  he  states,  preceded  him  011 
the  throne  of  Assyria.  Most  of  the  Assyrian  kings  ol 
whom  we  possess  inscriptions  at  least  stale  the  name 
of  their  father,  while  in  one  instance  we  know  the 
relationship  between  two  early  kings  from  a  consider- 
ably later  occupant  of  the  throne,  Tiglath-pilcscr  L, 
informing  us  that  Samsi  Ramman  was  the  son  of  Ismi. 
Dagan  and  that  each  was  an  early  f^ilesi  of  Assyria. 
We  thus  know  to  a  great  extent  the  order  in  which 
the  kings  must  be  arranged,  and  in  cases  where  a  son 
succeeds  his  father  we  can  assign  approximately  the 
possible  limits  of  their  respective  rules. 

A  further  aid  is  found  in  the  1  Synchronous  History  ' 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.     This  inscription  was  .111 

21.  Synchro-  offim'  do™mcm,  UP  *il,'f  |J* 

noua  hljtory,  _1aIitm.  (x.lw„.„  Mnll 


relations  between  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria from  the  earliest  times  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  two  countries.  The 
chief  tablet  on  which  this  record  is  inscril>cd  is.  un- 
fortunately, broken  :  but  much  still  remains  which  renders 
the  document  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for 
Habylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  From  it  we  ascer- 
tain for  considerable  periods  which  kings  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  were  contemporaries. 

Similar  information  for  the  period  from  atxiut  775  to 
669  B.C.  is  obtained  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle, 

Now.  we  know  the  order  and  the  length  of  the  reigns 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Babylonian  kings  from  the 
Babylonian  lists  of  kings  that  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  dates  of  some  can  be  fixed,  like  those  of  the  earlier 
Assyrian  kings,  from  subsequent  chronological  notices 
(cp  Babylonia.  §  38).  The  dates  and  order,  there- 
fore, of  the  kings  of  lioth  Babylonia  and  Assyria  can 
to  some  extent  be  approximately  settled  independent!  v 
of  one  another,  and  each  line  of  kings  can  be  controllcj 
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from  the  other  by  means  of  the  bridges  thrown 
between  the  two  l*y  the  •  Synchronous  History'  and  the 
•  Babylonian  Chronicle.' 

A  further  means  of  contro!  is  supplied  by  the  points 
of  contact  that  we  can  trace  lietween  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
Such  are  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  .-Vsur-bani-pal  re- 
counted on  his  cylinder  inscription  and  the  letter  from 
Asuruhnllit  to  Atm-implns  IV,.  recently  found  at  Tell 
el-'Amama.  and  now  preserved  in  the  liireh  Museum. 
These  points  of  contact  are  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  separate  classification  ;  and  to  go  to 
Egyptian  chronology  to  fetch  help  for  that  of  Assyria 
would  be  to  embark  on  an  explanation  ignoli  per 
ign.'tiuj  (cp  Im;vi't.  S35/.,  and  I'hhonoi.oov,  $ 

Assyrian  chronology,  therefore,  unlike  that  of  early 
Babylonia,  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  fixed.  The 
dates  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  successors  of  Asur-bani-pal,  can  l»e  settled  almost 
to  a  year,  while  the  dates  assigned  by  various  scholars 
to  the  earlier  Assyrian  kings,  though  differing,  do  not 
ditler  very  widely  The  data  summarised  above, 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  of  Assyrian 
chronology,  are  not  elastic  beyond  a  certain  (mint. 
Thus,  whilst  no  two  historians  agree  precisely  as  to  the 
dates  to  1»:  assigned  to  many  of  these  earlier  kings,  the 
maximum  of  their  disagreement  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  results  arrived  at  by  almost  any  one  of  them  may 
tie  considered  approximately  correct. 

With  the  Semitic  races  in  general  and  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  in  particular  proper  names  re- 

22  Names   ,mi"'1  t,,eir  ""Kin*1  forms  with  great 
"  persistency.     Among  these  two  nations, 
in  fact,  manv  names  consist  of  short  sentences,  complete 
and  perfectly  grammatical  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
determinatives  placed  before  them  to  show  that  they  .ire 

names  (  J   for  males,  for  females}  the  difficulty 

of  reading  Assyrian  texts  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  follow  ing  are  translations  of  some  of  the  names 
of  Assyrian  kmgs  the  interpretation  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.      Where  the  real  Assyrian  form 
of  ihe  name  differs  from  the  form  now  in 
it  is  added  in  brackets  :  — 
tsssi»t)a|BM  .... 
Sjmii  RaiiimJii  .   .   .    '  Mysuni* 
Alur-l-M-nisisii    .    .    .    '  Asur  is  S.wd  uf  Ins  people. 
Pu/ur  Unr    ....    '  Hidden  in  Alur. 
Alur-rcVIm-aNi  .    .    .    '  Alur  givnh  brethren." 
Asur-uUdlit    ....    1  AW  hath  quickened  lo  life. 

Relnirari  '  IKI  is  my  helper.' 

Kamman-nirari  .    .    .    '  Rimraun  is  my  helper. 
Shalmanescr  (Siilmanu-alaridu)    '  Sulman  is  chief. 
Tukuln-Ninih    .    .    .    '  My  help  is  Ninib,' 
Ral.kiiHiir.il- tir   .    .    .    '  Hel,  protect  the  boundary  ! 
Ninih-p.il-Ki.irii .    .    .    '  Ninib  is  tie  son  of  Klara." 

A«ur-d,in  1  Alur  U  judge.' 

Altir-rOl.ili    ....    "Alur.  raise  ihe  lie*d  !' 
TiRlaih-pileser  (1  iikulti- pal- Elan.)     My  help  i«  the  son  of 

Rlaia." 

Alur-hel  kala .    .    .    .    '  Alur  is  lord  .  if  all. ' 

Asur-n.lsir-pal     .    .    .    '  .\;ur  prolt-cteth  the  son." 

Alllf  sinsri     ....    1  Alur  is  my  helper." 

Sar^on  (Aart ii-kinu)        '  IT»e  l-giliniate  king." 

Sennacherib  (Sin-aV-rrha)    'Sin  (i.e.,  the   Moon -god)  hath 

incieased  "brethren.*" 
Bsaiiiaddon  (  \lur-aViddina)    '  Alur  hath  given  a  brother.' 
Vi:  '    ■■  ;  i!      .    .    .    1  Asur  is  ibe  creator  of  a  sun.' 
Alur-etil-il.ini     .    .    ,    1  Alui  i»  prince  of  the  god*.' 
Sin-«ar-ilkun  .    .    .    .    ' Sin  hath  established  the  king.' 

The  lwginnings  of  the  Assyrian  empire  arc  not.  like 
those  of  Babylonia,  lost  in  remote  antk|uily.     It  is  far 
«■»  ni  ».„  more  recent  in  its  origin.    The  account 
33.  History.  t.omijn„,  „,  Gen.  10  1 1  to  the  effec  t  that 

the  Assyrians  went  forth  from  the  Babylonians  and 
fountti.fl  tlwir  own  cities  is  supported  by  all  the  ev  idence 
we  can  gather  from  the  inscriptions.  it  is  true  that  no 
actual  account  of  this  emigration  has  yet  l>ecn  found 
among  Ihe  archives  of  either  nation  ;  but  even-  indication 
of  their  origin  tends  to  sup|>ort  the  biblical  account, 
for  the  Assyrians  in  all  that  they  have  left  behind  them 
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betray  their  Babylonian  origin.  Their  language  and 
method  of  writing,  their  literature,  their  religion,  and 
their  science  were  taken  over  from  their  southern  neigh- 
bors with  Imt  little  modification,  and  their  very  history 
is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Babylonia  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  lre.it  the  two  countries  separately. 

The  period  at  which  the  Assyrian  offshoot  left  its 
parent  stem,  though  not  accurately  known,  can  1«  sot 
3*  til  nfc  v",',',m  certain  limits.  It  must  have 
lieen  at  least  before  2300  H.C.  The 
Babylonian  emigrants,  pushing  northwards  along  the 
course  of  the  Tigns.  formed  their  first  important  settle- 
ment on  its  \V.  bank  some  distance  to  the  .V  of  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  Lower  Zah.  Here  they 
founded  a  city,  and  called  it  Avar  after  the  name  of 
their  national  god. — a  city  that  long  continued  to  be 
the  royal  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  oldest  Assyrian  rulers  it  id  not  liear  the  title  of 
king.     They  bore  that  of  ismHu,  a  term  equivalent  to 

_    ..       the  title  /.jrw/.  assumed  by  many  rulers 
30.  Lamest  of  jLr.  (>M  |,,)ljv|om.m  CitH,s  in  lhe  s 

ruler*.  ^  phrase  ■  iUakk*  of  the  god  Asur"  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  priest. '  In  all  probability 
it  implies  that  the  ruler  was  the  representative  of  his 
god  an  explanation  that  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
theocratic  feeling  of  the  period. 

The  earliest  islakkus  at  present  known  to  us  are 
Ismi-Dagan  and  his  son  bam  It- Ram  ma  n .  The  latter 
built  a  temple  to  the  gods  Anu  and  kaninun,  which, 
Tiglath- pileser  t.  tells  us,  fell  into  decay;  641  years 
after wartls  Asur-dan  pulled  it  down,  and  60  years  later 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiglath-pilcser  himself.  this  refer- 
ence enables  us  to  tix  the  date  of  Samsi-kamman  at 
al-out  1820,  and  it  is  usual  to  assign  to  limi  Dagan. 
his  fattier,  a  date  some  twenty  years  earlier,  ffmi  1 840 
r  c.  In  adtlition  to  his  buildings  at  Asur.  .Samsi- 
Kammftn  restored  a  temple  of  lstar  at  Nineveh.  The 
names  of  other  issakkus  arc  known,  although  their  dates 


Rocks,  tor  example,  have  beet)  found  at  Kalat-Sherklt,  lhe 
ile  of  Ihe  ancient  city  of  Asur,  which  Uar  the  name  of  a 


city 

second  Samsi .  R.-imman,  the  win  of  Igur-kapkapu,  and  record 
that  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  national  g<sl  in  that  city.  An- 
other brick  from  the  same  place  is  msc-filscsl  with  the  name  of 
lnsmn.  the  son  of  Hallu,  commcmonumn  his  dedication  of  a 
building  lo  Ihe  u-sl  Alur  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life 
and  that  of  bis  sou. 

There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  relation  of 
Assyria  to  Babylonia  at  thus  period.  Whether  tl>e  early 
issakkus  still  owed  allegiance  to  their  motlter  country 
or  had  already  repudiated  her  claims  of  control  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  that  at  some  period  be- 
tween 1 700  and  1600  II.C.  Assyria  finally  attained  tier 


The  oldest  Assyrian  king  whose  name  is  known  to 
us  is  Bi-l-kapkapu.     Ramrnan-nirari  111  .  111  an  obscure 
First  it"         passage  in  one  of  his  inscriptions, 
g  Kings.  mt.mi(ms  Bel-kapkapu  as  one-  of  his 

earliest  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  This 
passage  is,  however,  the  only  indication  we  possess  of 
the  time  at  which  he  ruled.  'Ine  first  Assyrian  king  of 
whom  we  have  more  certain  information  is  Asur-bel- 
nisiiu.  With  this  king  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian 
history  liocomes  more  connected,  and  we  can 
circa  1480.  lr      -m  Kren,,.r  dclaj]  ibedoingsof  the  various 

kings  and  the  relations  tliey  inaintaincfj  with  Bab\ iorna. 
The  source  of  information  that  now  becomes  available 
is  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  (see  above.  §  21 ). 

From  ibis  document  vse  learn  that  Asur-hei-nililu  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Kara-indal,  a  king  of  the  third  Rabylonian 
dynasty,  with  whom  fie  formed  a  compact  and  determined  lhe 
boundary  thai  should  divide  tlieir  resjiective  kingdoms.  These 
-  friendly  relations  were  m.imtained  by  I'umr-Atur. 

''  kinc  of  Assyria,  whoconrluded  similar  treaties  with 

Hurna-Ruri.it,  kins  of  Itabylonia  Puriir-Alur  was  probably 
Micceeded  by  Alur-n  idin-abiMc/r.a  14701.  1  Ins  king  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  ajuNSBa||i|  lu  Amcnophis  IV..  king  of  Kgypt.  in 
which  hr  r*-f  i  s  to  Alur-nadin-abe  as  his  father.  How  long  the 
friendly  relation*  between  Assyria  and  Itabylonia  continued  we 
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cannot  say;  but  it  wa»  impossible  that  friction  should  always  he 
avoided.  Assyria  wa*  pr  >ud  of  her  independence,  while  llaby- 
loniaceiuld  nui  hut  be  jealous  of  her  growing  strength.  Thus  it 
»»  not  long  before  their  ratal  IlilH  i-eeainc  he/Mile.  It  it  under 
Asur-ulnjlit  that  we  first  find  the  two  naliu 


area  1410. 


iriict.  A; 


Llr*ulialli(,  to  rt mrnt  hi*  friend* 
•hip  with  IlabyUi'  ia,  had  giv.  1  In- >'..i ughtrr  Mul-i)li,ai-«cnia  in 
marriage  to  a  Uabylunian  king,  and  karadjardav  the  oil-pring 
of  this  union,  in  time  *uicce,lr-l  hit  father  on  the  throne.  Hem 
Jain,  however,  in  a  revolt,  and  Kari-bugat,  a  man  of  unknown 
origin,  wax  wt  up  in  hi*  Head.  To  avc.ige  the  death  of  ill* 
grandson,  Atur-uhallit  invaded  Babylonia,  slew  Pnit*'rTgll*i.  Mid 
set  the  youngest  son  of  Burtia-liuria*,  kungalm  II.,  on  the 
throne.  (Such  1*  :he  ari.#i:rit  given  in  the  "Synchronous  His 
lory'  of  Alur  •  uhullii'*  intervention  in  Babylonian  atT.iii»-  It 
may  lie  mentioned,  however,  that  a  parallel  text  contains  a 
somewhat  litlercnt  version  of  the  affair,  with  which  the  account 
in  the  '  S> uchronous  History'  kal  not  yet  been  *.u  sfatt..ii!y 
HHMwJ  Kurigal.ru  did  not  lung  maintain  friendship  with 
Assyria.  Soon  we  nn>!  him  at  war  with  A»ur-ub. ilht's  son 
«  ami  sitcc-rssor,  Itc-bmrari.  Itct-tiirari,  however,  elc- 
ctrta  1 30O.  (c,  ,,.,i  [,jm  „.  tnr  my  nf  Sugagu,  and  after  plunder- 
ing his  tamp  added  to  the  Assyrian  territory  half  of  the 
country  from  the  land  of  Suharu  to  Babylonia.  Ilel-nirari  1 
■on  I'udlilu  (ii»r«  ij'»)  retained  the  Icrtilory  his  father  had 
acquired,  hut  did  not  attempt  to  make  further  encroachment! 
on  the  S.  He  undertook  *utee-sf\il  expceiitie-mv,  however, 
against  the  tribes  .11  the  K.  and  Sk.  of  Assyria.  We  domcm 
an  inscription  on  a  brick  from  his  palace  at  Asur,  and  a'  oil  ■  r 
:  1  i(>:  1  •  i  his  on  a  mk  --iiled  .r>*ni-  (ill  lie-  British  Museum) 
re*  ords  that  he  erected  a  temple  to  Sama*  the  Sun-god.  His  sun 
K.oiiman-rui  in  I.,  after  strengthening  the  Assyrian 
1  "45-  rule  in  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  his  father, 
turned  hi*  attention  to  his  S.  boundary.  He  conquered  the 
Babylonian  king  Nazi-mat iiit.it  in  Kir-Hlar-Akarsallu,  and 
added  considerably  to  his  empire. 


k.imm.iii-niniri  w.is  succeeded  by  his  son 
L     He  tag  loft  us  no  account  of  ihc  expeditions  tie 
area  1130.  "nderttjnk  ;  but  that  he  was  a  gr.-at  tun- 
querar  we  g.uhi  r  from  .1  reference  in  the 
27.  Snal-   ami  lls  „r  Asur-nAsir-pAl.    This  king  te- 
rn aneser  L,  i..,,,s  tha,  jn  nis  reign  ihe  Assyrians  whom 
Sh.nniarievT.  king  of  Assyria,  a  prince 
who  preceded  him.  had  willed  111  the  city  of  Hal/idipha 
revolted  under  Hulai,  their  governor,  ami  look  the  royal 
Assyrian  city  of  Daindauntsa.    Tlrcse  places  lay  on  the 
u|>per  course  of  the  Tigris ;  anrl  it  is  evident  from 
Asur-nasir-pal's  account  that  .Slgilmaueser  had  formed  a 
sort  of  military  outpost  at  this  spot  which  shows  that  he 
must  have  undertaken  successful  expeditions  against  the 
counlrtes  to  the  NW.  of  Assyria.     W  e  may  conclude 
lhat  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  extension  of  his  territory 
along    the    Tigris    that   Slialmarirser   transfcrreil  his 
Capital  from  Asur  in  the  south,  which  had  formed  the 
royal  residence  of  Assyria,  to  Calah.  a  city  of  which  he 
w.ls  the  founder,  as  we  learn  from  Asur-tiAsir-pal.  This 
new  capital  was  situated  ntmut  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Nineveh  (cp  Cat..\n).    Shalmaneser,  liowever,  did  not 
neglect  the  older  capital.     He  enlarged  its  royal  palace 
and  restored  the  great  temples.     We  know  idso  that  he 
restored  the  great  temple  of  Ktar  at  Nineveh. 

l  hi  his  tlo.ith  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tukulli- 
Nimli,  who,  like  his  father,  busied  himself  in  extending 
.  the  MW.  limits  oi  his  kingdom.     At  the 

"  sources  of  the  Suhnat,  a  river  that  joins  the 
Tigris  some  distance  aliove  the  modern  lJiar-l>ekr,  he 
causeil  an  image  of  himself  to  lie  hewn  in  the  rock. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  anil  for  seven  years  governed 
the  country  by  means  of  tributary  princes.  Though 
we  Itavc  not  recovered  any  actual  inscription  of  this 
king,  we  possess  a  copy  of  one  made  by  the  orders  of 
S'-nnacherib,  on  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  original  was  inscribed  on  a  seel  of  lajnvlazuli,  and 
Sennacherib  tells  us  it  had  t>een  carried  from  Assyria  to 
Babylon.  Six  hundred  years  attar,  says  Sennacherib, 
on  Ins  conquest  of  that  city,  he  found  the  seal  among 
the  treasures  of  Babylon  and  brought  it  lmck  (cp  atxive, 
§  jo).  The  inscription  itself  is  short,  merely  contain- 
ing tlte  name  and  titles  of  TukuHi-N'inib.  and  calling 
down  the  \engcance  of  Asur  and  KammAn  on  anv  one 
who  should  destroy  the  record.  How  or  at  what  period 
the  seal  was  brought  to  Babylon  cannot  In*  said  with 
certainty  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  found  us  way 
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there  during  Tukulti-NinhYs  occupation  of  the  country. 
This  occupation  w  is  not  permanent,  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  the  noh.es  of  Hal  jy Ion  revolted,  and  set 
R.imui an  sum  usur,  or  Kamnun-sum-nasir  (the  name 
may  lie  read  in  cither  way),  on  the  throne  there  as  an 
Independent  king,  Tukulii-  Xinib  was  not  a  popular 
ruler,  for  he  was  slain  in  a  revolt  by  his  own  nobles, 
who  set  his  son,  A sur-nasir-pal,  ti[K»n  the  throne.  We 
possess  an  Assyrian  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Baby- 
lonian king  named  Rumiiian-suni-nuxir  to  Asur-naiara 
and  Nabu-daian,  kings  of  Assyria.  If.  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  king  who 
succeeded  TukultiNinib  on  the  throne  of  Bain  Ion  are 
identical,  we  obtain  the  names  of  two  other  Assyrian 
kings  of  litis  period. 

A  few  years  later,  under  Itcl-kudur-usur  (rrnvi  1210),  we  find 
the  Assyrians  and  llah\  |.  nian*  again  in  conflict.    IV  l-kudur-usur, 
.  the  Assyruiikirg.watslaininihehaiile;  but  Ninib- 

,aoJ-  pal-l'.sara  retreated  with  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
when  the  liahvlnn.an*  followed  up  their  advantage  by  an 
invasi.tn  of  Assyiia  he  defeated  them  ami  drove  them  from  ihe 
country.  The  llahyloriians,  however,  though  repulsed,  ap|*ear 
to  have  regained  a  considerable  part  of  their  former  territory 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  next  occupant  of  the  throne  was 

Asur-slAn.thex  nnf  Ninib-paM-.-ara.  lb:  retrieved 
r,r">  ,2°°'  Ihe  disinter*  which  hi*  father  had  sustained  al  the 
hands  of  ihe  ISabyluiiian*.  He  invaded  haliylunia  against 
2amama-tum-iddin,  eaptureil  the  cities  of  /aVsill.  Irria.  and 
Akarsallu,  and  returned  with  rich  booty  to  Assyria,  the  only 
other  fact  that  we  know  of  this  king  was  that  he  pulled  down 
the  temple  of  Kamm-  ti  and  Asur  which  bad  been  erected  by 
!>amsi-Ramin.in,  but  had  since  fallen  into  do  ay.  His  must 
have  been  a:i  energetic  reign,  10  justify  the  eulogy  pronounced 
on  him  by  his  great-granelton  Tigfaih-pileser  I.  I  hi*  monarch 
describes  him  as  one  "  who  wielded  a  shining  si  eptre,  who  ruled 
the  men  of  B>M,  w  hose  deeds  and  offerings  pleased  live  great  gods, 
and  who  lived  to  a  go.»l  old  ace."  Ashur  d.'.n  was  sucreeiled 
by  hi* sou  Muiakkil-Nusku  (.  r.<r  nso).of  whose  reign  we  know 

nothing.  He  m  tvirn  was  succeedetl  by  his  son 
(lira  1 140.  Atur  res-ili,  whom  !  iglath  pilesrr  calls  "trie mighty 
kii  g  who  conquered  live  lands  of  the  foc^aml  overthrew  all  lira 

we  learn  that  the  pr  oh  *  of  I.ullumi  and  Kiul  were  among 
those  he  overthrew.  He  wa*  victorious  against  the  llabv  Ionian*. 
The  Mabvlonian  king,  Nebiichadrerrar  1.,  desiring  to  extend 
the  noitbe-rn  limits  of  his  country  invaded  Assyria  and  besieged 
a  border  fortres*.  Asur-rOs-isi,  however,  summoned  bis  chariots 
of  war,  anil  on  hi*  advance  Ihe  llahylonian*  retreated,  burning 
their  siege-train.  Nebuchadre/rar,  with  fresh  chariots  and 
tr-'ops,  soon  returned  ;  but  Aiur-rcs-isi,  alter  rcirif:'r.ing  his  own 
army,  gave  him  Isittle  and  inflicted  on  him  a  crushing  defeat. 
The  llahylonian  camp  wa*  plundered,  and  forty  chariots  fell  irilo 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrianv 

On  the  death  of  Asur-res-iM  the  throne  pavsed  to  lus 
son  Tiglath  pilc-s.*  L,  whose  reign  marks  an 
ejnxh  in  Assyrian  history.    He  is,  moieover, 
the  first  Assyrian  monarch  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
28  Titrlftth  rw,rJ  of  m&  i«bi<  vemeiits.     Tlie  gresit 
Dileser  L  "  '"M ' of  ,,lis  kin'>  i&  contained 
p  on  four  octagonal  cylinders  of  clay  which 

he  buried  at  the  four  corners  of  the  temple  of  Karnman 
at  Asur  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  Ins  greatness 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire  during  his  reign. 
Kach  of  the  four  cylinders  contains  the  same  inscription. 
Where  one  is  broken  or  obscure  the  text  can  be  made 
out  from  the  others.1 

In  the  course  of  the  introduction  with  which  be  prefaces  the 
accuunt  of  bis  expeditions  he  givr-s  the  following  deseriptioii  of 
himself:  *  Tigtath-t'iti--*  r.  ihe  mighty  king,  the  king  of  host* 
who  li.es  no  rival,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters,  the  king  of  all 
rulers,  the  lord  of  lords,  .  .  .  the  king  of  kings,  the  excellent 
priest  w  ho.  at  the  command  of  the  Sun-god,  wa*  entrusted  with 
the  shining  sceptre  and  has  ruled  all  men  wlvo  are  subject  to 
lit!,  the  true  shepherd  whose  name  has  been  proclaimed  unto 
the  rule-r*.  the  exalte-el  governor  whose  weapon*  Asur  has 
commaneleel  and  whose  name  for  the  rule  of  the  four  quarters  Ire 
ha*  pre*  (aimed  for  ever,  .  .  .  the  mighty  one,  the  destroyer  who 
like  the  blast  of  a  hurricane  over  the  hostile-  land  has  proved  hi* 
power,  who  by  ihe  will  of  Uel  has  no  rival  and  has  destroyed 
the  (..en  of  Aieir.'  On  the  conclusion  of  this  preface  the 

inscription  goes  on  to  recount  the  various  campaigns  in  which 
1  i^lalh-pilescr  was  engaged  during  the  first  live  years  of  his 
reign.  lie  first  advances!  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mutku 
(the  Mesbech  of  die  OT;  see  Tubal),  who  had  overrun  and 
conquered  the  land  of  (vlummuh,  w  hich  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kuphrate*  to  the  NW,  eif  Assyria.  Tiglath-pileser,  therefore, 
crossed  the  intervening  mountainous  region  and  defeated  their 


cm  j  1 120. 
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five  king*  with  great  slaughter,  '  Th-  b.-dies  of  their  warriors," 
he  says,  'in  the  destructive  battle  did  I  cast  duwn  like  a 
Icmpe*,  Their  blood  I  caused  to  II,,*  m«  the  valleys  and 
heights  of  (he  mountains  Their  head-  1  eul  off,  atid  around 
their  cities  I  heaped  them  like  .  .  .  Their  sp-»il.  their  |*osscs* 
tions,  their  property  without  limit,  I  brought  out.  Si*  thousand 
men,  the  r.-inaitidcr  of  their  armies,  who  liefore  my  weapon-  had 
lied,  cla-pj.l  my  feet  (*.<•.,  tendered  tlieir  submission).  I  carrit-d 
lh--m  bw.iv  and  reckoned  them  at  the  inhabttanit  of  my  land.' 
Tiglatlepdcser  then  attacked  the  land  of  fcmmmuh,  burnt  tlie 
■  in*--,  1-esieged  and  destroyed  the  f.irtrc**  of  Serine  on  the 
Tigii*.  and  captured  the  king.  He  defeated  the  tribe*  that  rant 
to  the  assistance  of  Kummuh,  anil  after  receiving  the  submi— ion 
of  the  neighbouring  tity  of  UrartinaS  returned  to  Assyria  »uh 
great  h.nty,  jj.it t  of  which  he  dedic  ated  to  the  god*  Aiur  and 
Kam-nan.  Tln»  expedition  wan  followed  by  one  against 

the  land  of  Subari  (or  Subarti),  in  the  course  of  which  he 
defeated  fmr  thousand  warriors  of  the  Haiti  (m-c  H  iTTirfs^and 
raptured  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Another  campaign 
in  the  nVKinlainous  regions  of  the  NW.  met  with  sinul.tr 
Mircex*,  and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  many  small  stairs  and 
r.lics.  Ttglalh-pilcscr  now  devoted  bis  energies  to  extending 
his  border  in  an.«hrr  direction.  He  crossed  Ihr  lamer  Zab  and 
overran  the  districts  of  Mur alias  and  Sarada'ut  lo  the  S.  of 
Assyria.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  be  returned  to  the  N-, 
whence  he  br  night  back  with  him  the  captured  images  of 
twenty-five  gods,  which  he  set  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples  of 
his  own  la-id.  Tiglath-pileser  next  extended  his  conquests  still 
farth-r  n  .rth  into  the  district  around  the  upper  course*  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  mountains  he  pa— «-d  with  great  difficulty,  and 
crossed  the  Euphrates  itself  on  rafts  which  his  troops  construcled 
out  of  th;  trees  that  clothed  the  bill-sides.  Here  twenty  t luce 
kings  of  the  land  of  Na'iri,  alarmed  at  bis  approach,  assembled 
their  combined  forces  lo  give  htm  battle*  *  lint,' writes  Tiglath* 
pilesrr,  'with  the  violence  of  my  mighty  we.ipi.iit  I  oppressed 
them,  and  the  destruction  of  their  numerous  host  I  a.  < -rMBpRtthed 
like  the  onslaught  of  the  Storm-god.  The  corpses  of  their 
warriors  t  scattered  in  the  plains  ami  on  the  mountain-heights.' 
After  completing  tlie  subjugation  of  the  district  he  restored  the 
kings  he  hail  captured,  and  in  addition  to  the  spoil  he  had  taken 
he  re.  -o  - 1  from  tlicm  as  tribute  twelve  thousand  horses  and  two 
lb. i 'isauj  oxen.  The  Assyrian  king  now  turned  Ins  troops 

agaUltt  the  region  of  the  \V.  Euphrates.  He  sul-ducd  the 
eli-tti  t  around  the  city  of  Carchcimsh,  and  even  extended  his 
conquest*  l-eyond  the  river,  wht.  ii  his  army  crossed  on  rafts 
buoy,- 1  up  try  inflated  tkinv  The  last  campaign  of  which  we 
have  a  detailed  account  it  that  against  the  land  of  Musri  to  the 
N.  of  Assyria,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  wlv-n  at  lenglh  driven 
into  their  chief  city  of  Arini,  tendered  their  submission.  Tiglath* 
pil-  stT  then  marched  through  th**  neighbouring  country  carrying 
with  htm  fire  and  .word,  burning  the  cities  he  took  and  digging 
up  their  fuundationv  The  royal  scribe,  speaking  in  his  master's 
name,  concludes  hit  record  of  these  early  oinquest*  of  Tiglatb- 
pilesrr  with  the  following  summary  :  '  In  all  forty-two  lands  and 
tli.-it  kings  from  beyond  the  Lower  Z.ib,  from  the  border  of  the 
distant  mountains  as  far  as  the  farther  side  of  the  Kuphralc-  up 
to  the  lain!  of  Ham  and  as  far  as  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting 
sun  {i.e..  Lake  Van),  from  the  beginning  of  my  sovereignly  until 
my  fifth  year,  has  my  hand  concurred.  One  command  have  I 
caused  them  to  bear  ;  their  hostages  have  1  taken  ;  tribute  and 
tax  have  1  imp  i-fd  upon  them.* 

The  cylinder-inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  does  not  recount 
the  later  expeditions  of  his  reign.  From  the  '  Synchro- ens 
History,'  however,  which  deals  with  his  relation*  with  Itaby. 
I  .  .  a.  we  learn  that  Tiglath-pileser.  king  uf  Assyria, ami  Marduk- 
nadin  iM  king  of  Babylonia,  had  'a  second  time  '  set  in  battle 
array  their  chariots  of  war  that  were  assembled  above  the  looser 
Zab  in  Ar/uSitva.  '  In  the  second  year 'they  fought  in  Akkad, 
where  Tiglath  jjileser  'captured  the  cities  of  iHir-Kurigalm. 
Sippar  of  the  Sun-sod,  .Sippar  of  Anunitu,  llabylon,  Opis,  the 
great  citict  t'-gether  with  their  fortifications;  at  the  same  time 
b  •  plundered  Akarxattu  at  far  as  the  city  of  Lubdi.  and  the  laud 
of  Su  it  (on  the  Euphrates  to  the  N\V,  of  llabylon)  in  its  entirety 
up  to  the  city  of  Kapiku  be  subdued.'  >  T  he  phrase  'a  second 
time'  i-  punling,  for  the  ' Synchronous  Hi-tory '  does  not  relate 
a  previous  campaign  of  Tiglalh-pileser  again-l  Habykm.  SottK 
scholar*  therefore  suggest  that  it  refer-  merely  lo  the  former 
struggle  of  Asur-rfi  i-i,  Tiglath-pilc-n  -  father,  with  the  Baby- 
lonian king  Nehuchadrcrrar  1.;  tmt  it  must  be  remeinU-rcd  that 
Tiglath-pileser  did  not  meet  with  unvarying  succe-ss  in  hit  re* 
bttiunt  with  Habylonia,  for  Sennacherib  mentions  that  during 
his  rvigii  Ra-n.u  in  and  Sala.  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Ekallati, 
had  been  carrie-d  off  by  Marduk-njdinahc.  king  of  Akkad  'cp 
ab.  o  |  i  Pile  j  lestiof  i  »  lether  I  hi-  .  inquest  oi  Kk.il  Lit  l 
was  before  or  after  Tiglath  -pileter's  successful  llabvlontan 
campaign  it  ttill  indeed  an  open  one  ;  IhiI  the  supposition  it 
|.l  .  i -•!.!-  that  MaT.bik-tii.Iin-. ill.'  -  advance  against  Assyria  wa- 
in the  first  year  of  ho-t.lities  lieiween  the  two  countries,  and 
tliat  hit  s-.ic.e-s  was  merely  temporary,  being  followed  'in  the 
tt.itiJ  year'  by  Tiglath-pileser  a  extensive  conquest*  in  Habj- 
Ionia  as  relate.)  in  the  '  Synchronous  Hi-lory." 

Tiglath-pileser  wat  a  great  hunter.  He  kepi  a  record  of 
the  beast*  he  slew  in  the  desert.  This  wat  in-r-rtol  in  the 
cylinder. inscription  after  the  account  of  hi-  campaigns.  From 
it  we  learn  that  with  the  help  uf  the  gods  N'illlb  and  Nerg.il 
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he  slew  'four  wild  oven,  mighty  and  terrible  in  the  desert 
■  .f  the  land  of  MitSni  and  in  Ara/iki.  which  is  in  frort  of  the 
Land  of  Haiti,'  ten  elephants  in  the  district  of  Harr.".n  and  on 
the  bank-  .-f  the  Kh-ibur,  .-ne  huiulre<i  and  twenty  b,.n-  <.n 
fo.it,  and  eight  hundred  with  sprars  while  in  hi-  chariot.  He 
caught  four  elephants  alive,  atlel  brought  them  back,  together 
with  the  bide-  and  lu-k-  of  those  he  had  slainp  lo  the  city  .,( 
Astir.  No  less  energetic  wat  the  king  in  bis  building 

operations.  The  temples  of  the  g.*d-  in  Alur  that  were  in  rain- 
he  restored  I  he  tepaire-l  ihe  pala.es  tlir«*nghi>ut  the  cottntry 
that  his  predecessors  had  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  ;  he  extended 
his  water-supply  by  the  construction  of  canaitt  he  accumulated 
considerable  quantilie*  of  grain.  At  a  result  of  his  conquest*, 
he  kept  Assyria  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  and  *herp.  and 
brought  hack  from  hi-  caiitjiaign-  foreign  trees  and  plants,  wlii.  li 
became  acclimatised. 

I'lri*  i>*ii*ti  of  Tlglatll-pilcSeT  «.ts  a  IK-Tiinl  of 
fCrf-tt  prc)s|>i*ritv  f«ir  Assyria.  IL*  |ntsli«tl  his  i'<in<|tH*>is 
until  IrK*  IxiiiiuK  of  hi*>  s-inpirr  fxtinuhtl  frimt  Ik-Ihu 
lite  Lower  /-"il>  to  1-tke  Van  ami  the  district  of  Ihe 
l'|>|*cr  Eti*>bntl'*s.  and  front  the  mountains  lo  tin*  E.  of 
Assyria  to  Syria  on  the  \V. .  inclu<linj*  tin*  n-gion  watered 
by  the  Kliabur.  He  was  a  fjood  warrior;  yel  lie  did 
not  neglect  the  internal  administration  of  his  realm, 
devoting  the  s|x>it  of  his  campaigns  lo  the  general 
tntprovetnent  of  the  country.  In  t.ict,  the  summary  In* 
gives  of  his  own  reign  is  a  just  one:  'To  the  land  ol 
A-itr  I  added  land:  to  its  people  I  added  people.  The 
condition  of  my  people  1  improved  :  I  caused  them  to 
dwell  in  a  peaceful  habitation.' 

The  pratpcrity  which  Assyria  had  cnjoyml  untln* 
Tiglalh-piler-^-r  docs  not  appear  to  have  long  survived 
his  death. 

\t  the  lime  of  A*urdte!.ka!a,  Tig'ath.pile»er'«  von.  relation* 
between  A— yria  and  |!al.\  l.mia  w.  re  of  a  friendly  liatutc. 
Asur-l-el-kala  at  fir-t  made  ite.ilie-  with  Marduk'saMk-zcronaii, 
king  of  llabylon;  and  later,  when  Kammansaplu-iddina,  a  man 
of  obscure  extraction,  ascended  llic  tin  ne-  of  Itabylcmia,  he 
further  Mrengtheneil  the  connection  lietween  the  two  countries 
by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  llabylonian 
king.  Samsi-Ramman,  another  ton  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  also 
succeeded  lo  the  throne,  hut  whether  befere  or  after  hit  brother 
A Ittr hifl Wale  c-ann-.t  lie  delermiiied.  Tlie  only  inscription  of 
this  king  that  we  ji.-ss.-ss  re.  ord>  tliat  he  restored  the  temple  of 
the  goddest  Isiar  in  Nineveh. 

Such  arc  ihe  only  facts  we  know  concerning  the 
immediate  sucevsvus  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  and  at  this 

29  Gap.      »*,mt  A  cap  "f  ">'"v  ,han  <"1C  n,in,lri''1 

venri  iKcurs  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
ciroi  1070-950.  ,lf  Assyria.     We  may  suritnv 

that  the  periol  was  one  of  inislortuue  for  the  empire 
What  little  can  !>c  gatheretl  from  the  inscriptions  con- 
cerning these  years  speaks  of  disaster. 

ShalinatH— r  II.,  in  his  moriolith-iii*.  ripti..n,'  slates  thai  he 
recaptured  the  cities  of  l*eil»ur  ami  Mutkinu  (Iteyond  lbe_ 
Euphraies).  which  had  been  originally  taken  by  J  iglaih-pileser' 
l„  liut  bad  meanwhile  I  tee  11  I  -si  by  Assyria  in  the  lime  of  a  king 
nani.  d  A-ar-  .  .  .  (the  latter  half  of  the  name  being  broken). 
Tliis  king  may  be  identified  with  ASur-erbi,  and  in  that  case  he 
must  have  met  with  at  least  some  tutiess  in  the  \V..  for  we 
know  that  at  a  place  on  the  coa-l  of  Pliojutcia  Asur-c-rbi  cut  an 
image  of  himself  in  the  to.  k.  near  whi.  h  at  a  later  time 
Sbalmaneser  II.  caused  his  own  to  lie  set.  The  names  of  Itm 
other  kings  arc  known;  Krlu.Ramm'iii  and  A-ur-n.idin-abe, 
whose  rei^-ii-  must  have  fallen  during  this  peri-rd.  They 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  so-called  'hunting  inscription'  of  Asm - 
na-ir-p.il  a*  having  ere.  t.d  buildtugt  in  the  city  of  A-ur,  wbi  -h 
were  restored  by  Aliir-ii.'i-ir.|ul. 

No  direct  light  is  thrown  on  this  dark  period  by  the 
"Synchronous  History.'  As.  however,  it  is  written  with 
a  strong  Assyrian  bias,  its  silence  is  an  additional  tes- 
timony thai  during  this  period  Assyria  must  have  suffered 
misfortunes. 

When  we  once  more  take  up  the  threat!  of  Assyria  * 
_     ,  historv.  our  knov.;edge  of  the  succes- 

K  sion  of  her  kings  is  unbroken  down  to 
the  time  of  Asurbamjul. 
Tiglalh-pilcscr  II.  heads  this  succession  of  rulers  :  but  of  him 
we  know  nothing  beyond  bit  name,  which  oc.nrs  in  an  inv  rip. 

•  _   lion  of  hi-gran.l-in  Kamm.in.r.irari  1 1..3  wrr.-tyl,  - 

cir.a  030.  |lu„'ki:uofh<-sts.  king  of  Assyria.'  Tiglath-pileser 
1  I.  was  tin  cetiled  by  lii-  sou  A-ur-din  II.   Of  ibis  king  we  know 
that  he  continn  ted  a  canal,  whirh,  however,  in  the  coiirxe  of  ihirty 
ycars  fell  into  disrepair,  and  was  iherefore  made  g..«l 
gl1-    by  Asnr.na-ir11.1l.    Ramm.in  nirari  II..  who  suce. ■  .led 
hi- father,  ha*  left  l»  hind  him  only  ihe  short  inscription  (ju»t 
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mentioned)  recording  hi*  own  name  and  those  of  I. is  father  and 
grandfather.  He  wa*  an  energetic  ruler,  a*  i»  tnnfnl  by  the 
i  History,'  which  record*  various  roiiwo  of  hi* 
-fill  against  the  Babylonian  Unit 
Samai-inudammiV.  and  later  again*!  hi*  successor,  Nahu-tuni- 
isl.an.  wlm  had  *ct  bimwlf  by  force  upon  the  throne.  From  this 
latter  monarch  he  captured  many  cities  am!  much  spoil.  1  !<•  <!id 
not,  however,  press  hi*  victory-'    He  concluded  a  truce  with 


victory'' 

the  Baby  I.  Mian  king,  either  Nabu.5um-i*kun  or  his  succesv.r. 
and  ea<  h  added  the  other'* 


ton.  Tukulti-Ninih,  si 
ti.m  of  this  monarch 


daughter  to  his  harem.  Hi 
rded  him.  and  from  an  inscrip- 
*l»ene!i-Su  we  may  infer  that 
he  undertook  successful  expedition*  to  the  N.  of  Avsyria,  at  least. 

Tukulti-N'iiiib  was  stKrceeded  l>y  hissj^n  Aiur-nAMr-pal. 
„„      one  of  the  greatest  monarch*  Assyria  ever  pro- 
"*'   duces  I.     The  annals  of  ltis  reign  lie  inscribed  on 
a  slab  of  stone,  which  he  set  up  in  the  teniae  of 
the  rck)  Ninib  at  Calah.     In  this  inscri|>- 


31.  Asur 
n&air-pal. 


tion.1  one  of  the  longest  historical  inscrip- 

account  of 


tkons  of  Assyria,  he  gives  an 
the  various  campaigns  he  undertook. 

In  the  firM  years  of  bis  reign,  he  lell*  us,  he  went  against  the 
land  of  Nomine,  a  mountainous  trac  t  of  country  to  the  N.  of 
Assyria,  and  subdued  the  lands  and  cities  in  it*  neighbourhood. 
I  be  king  i1m.ii  proceeded  against  the  district  of  Kirturi  that  lay 
al.  cig  tl»e  W.  shore*  of  l.ake  Uriirniyah.  Turning  \V.  from 
koruri,  be  passed  through  the  land  ol  Kirai  on  the  Upper 
Tigris.  and  city  after  city  fell  into  his  hands.  He  returned  to 
As>\ria  with  live  booty  he  had  collected,  arid  brought  with  him 
liflhu,  the  son  of  Hu>m,  the  governor  of  NiStun,  a  city  where  he 
had  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance.  Tills  wretch  he  flayed 
alive  in  Arh#Ia,  nailing  hi*  skin  to  the  city  waM.  In  the  uoic 
>'ear  he  again  repaired  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  against 
die  cities  at  the  fool  of  tike  mountains  of  Nipur  anil  Pasaiu. 
lb-  then  pa*s*-d  westward  to  the  land  of  kummuh,  quelling  a 
res  ult  in  the  city  of  Suru  on  the  KhftbOr,  and  seizing  the  rcM 
leader  Aliiababa  who  was  brought  hark  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
w.»s  flayed.  The  tribe*  surrounding  the  disaffected  regi.m 
tendered  their  submission.  In  the  next  year  the  rust  act  of  the 
king  was  to  stamp  out  another  reliellion.  News  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  city  of  Hal/idipha,  which  Shalmamser  II.  had 
colonises!  (see  above.  |  .7,  beg.  k  was  in  a  Mate  of  res  olution,  and 
had  att.ukcd  the  Assyrian  city  of  1  kamdainusa.  While  on  his 
way  against  the  reikis  he  set  up  an  image  of  himself,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Sulinat,  In/side  images  of  two  of  his  predcccs*urs, 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  T  u  k  11 1 1 1  -  N 1  n  i  h.  He  then  deieated  the 
rcV-ls  at  the  city  of  Kinabu,  which  he  captured,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  result  with  severity,  flaving  the  rebel 
leader  Hulai.  Next  he  attacked  the  city  of  Tela  and  burnt  it, 
mutilating  the  prisoners  by  cmting  off  their  cars  and  hand*  and 
putting  out  their  eyes.  These  wretches,  while  still  alive,  he 
piled  up  in  a  great  heap  ;  he  made  another  heap  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  slam,  while  other  head*  he  fastened  to  trees  round 
the  city  :  the  youths  and  maidens  he  burnt  alive.  These  details 
may  sulfite  to  show  the  brutal  practices  of  this  great  conqueror. 
Asur-r..iMr-pal  next  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Tuslia.  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Assyrian*  in  consequence  of  a  famine. 
After  restoring  and  strengthening  it*  walls  he  built  a  palace  for 
himself  and  brought  back  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
After  hi*  return  he  again  undertook  a  pillaging  expedition 
in  the  mountainous  region*  of  tin:  north.  The  next  two 
years  were  mainly  taken  up  with  campaign*  in  Danara  and 
/amua.  which  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  Nur-Kamman, 
the  chief  of  Oagara.  leading  the  revolt.  l"he  war  was  a  pro- 
tracted one,  an<l  three  expeditions  were  required  before  order 
was  completely  restored.  These  expedition*  were  followed  by 
others  in  the  region  of  Kummuh,  and  in  the  land  of  Na'iri. 
From  hi*  resident  e  at  Tulha,  the  king  then  crossed  the  Tigris 
and  captured  I'ltura  and  certain  town*  round  the  city  of 
Arbaki.  Alur-njsir.pal  recsml*  at  this  point  the  death  of 
Ammrl.a'la,  one  of  his  nobles,  who  was  murdered  by  bit 
subordinate*.  The  king  *  anger,  however,  wa*  appeased  by  a 
large  tribute,  although,  according  to  erne  account,  he  rla\  cd  Hur- 
K.immjn.  the  chief  rebel,  and  nailed  his  skin  to  the  w  all  of  Sinabu. 
One  of  the  most  important  campaigns  in  the  reign  of  .Uur- 

njvir-pal  wa*  that  against  the  land  of  Suhi.  Although  ^adudu, 
the  ruler  of  that  land,  obtained  help  fruin  NahiVaplu-iddinn, 
king  of  Babylonia,  his  capital  Sum  was  taken  and  he 
himself  escaped  only  by  flight.  A  second  campaign  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  district  and  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  Assyrian  sphere  of  influence  along  the  Kuphratcs. 
Asur-njsir.pal  nest  crossed  the  ri\er  and  carried  hi*  arms  into 
N.  Isyria.  He  first  made  his  way  to  C'archemish  and  received 
the  submission  of  Sangara,  king  of  the  land  of  Haiti.  Pro- 
ceeding S\V.  and  exacting  Iriliute  from  lite  districts  through 
which  ne  pa**ed,  lie  crossed  the  Oronte*  and  marched  S.  into 
Ihe  district  of  Lebanon.  The  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Tyre.  Sidon,  Byblos,  and  Armad 
(Arvadk  *ent  presents.  In  the  N.  district*  he  cut  down  cedar*, 
which  he  used  on  his  return  in  building  temple*  to  tlie  g.*N. 
One  more  expedition  Asur  -  nasir .  pal  undertook  on  the  f*.  of 
am,  traversing  the  ;.c,d  of  Kummuh  and  again  penetrating 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tigris. 

~~Tkb\  iojT;  n'/,»3tu/ 
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Asitr-n.iMi  -p.il  firmly  established  the  rule  of  Assyria  in 
the  N\V.  and  the  N..  while  he  extended  hi*  empire 
eastwards  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyria's  liter 
supremacy  in  the  W.  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  concjuerors ;  bill  his 
rule  was  one  of  iron,  and  hts  Uirbtrilv  was  exceptional 
even  for  his  time.  He  was  a  great  builder.  At 
Nineveh  he  restored  tile  royal  Jkiiacc  and  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Kbir.    T  he  city  of  Calah,  winch  Shalnianeser 

I.  had  founded,  he  rebuilt,  peopling  it  with  captive* 
taken  on  his  extiedilions.  He  connected  it  with  the 
Upper  Z.ib  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  elected  two  temple* 
nnd  a  huge  palace,  from  which  his  Ixts-reSiefs.  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  obtained  (cp  alkovc,  jj  to). 

Asur-nasir-pal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalnianeser 

II.  who  extended  the  kingdom  of  his  father  beyond  I  ..ike 

86o  Van  and  I. ike  I  rOmiyah.      He  exer- 

cist-da  protectorate  oxer  Babylonia  in 
82.  Sh&lmane-  ,hl,  s     am,  his  i;mK(iorn  'included 
■er  II.  and     Damascus,  which  he  had  conijui  i.*) 
■uccoMors.    During  ni,  rPig,,   for  ,ne  nrs,  tinu,  |a 

history,  Assyria  came  into  direct  contact  with  Israel 
he  mentmns  Ahab  of  Israel  as  one  of  the  allies  of 
Betlhadad  of  Damascus  (cp  SlIAI.MAM  Sl  K  II  ).  1 1  is 
later  years  were  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  .Vur- 
danin-pal  ;  but  his  younger  sou.  Saitisi-k  imm.in.  put 
down  the  reUllion.  and  011  his  father  s  death  succevded 
to  the  throne. 

On  a  monolith  of  Saiiisi.KainuC.il  II.,  now  in  the  loitish 
Museum,  is  an  inscription  in  archaistic  character*  narrating 
_  four  camiiaign*  of  this  monarch.  He  re*tored  order  to 
oa4-  (he  kingdom,  which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  rebellion  of  hi*  brother,  and,  having  established  his  own 
authority  over  ihe  territory  subjugated  by  bis  father,  ex- 
tended II  oil  ihe  fc.  He  routed  the  Babylonian  king,  Marduk- 
hala)su.ikbi.  in  spile  of  the  large  army  the  latter  had  collcucd, 
comprising  draft*  from  tlam  and  L  baJdea  in  addition  to  hi* 
regular  troops. 

SamM-Ramman  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ramman-mrari  HI. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stone  slain  from  Calah,  an  inscription 
on  *onic  statu.  s  of  the  gi»l  WlhOi  and  an  inscription  on  a  brick 
o  frorn  the  mound  of  Ncbi-Yunu*,  are  the  records  actually 
dating  from  hi*  reign;  but  these  are  supplemented  by 
a  sb.>rt  noli,  e  in  the  '  Synchronous  History,'  and  by  the  KfXWpM 
C  at,. >n.  wbi  b  adds  short  notice*  of  the  principal  event*  during 
eacli  year  of  his  reign. 

Ramman-nirari  HI.  un<Urtr>ok  cxpc*ditions  in  Media, 
PorttM,  and  the  region  of  Ijike  L'nlmiyah  on  the  E.; 
con<|iwred  the  land  of  Na'iri  on  the  N. ;  nnd  subjuoatecl 
all  the  coasllands  on  the  \V. .  including  Tyre,  Sidon. 
Israel.  Edam,  and  I'hilistia.  Mart',  king  of  Damascus 
(see  I)i:mi\UAI>.  8  3).  attempted  no  defence  of  his  capital. 
He  sent  to  Ramman-nirari  his  submission,  paving  a 
heavy  tribute  in  silver,  gold.  Copper,  ami  iron,  besides 
quantities  of  cloth  and  furniture.  A  considerable 
portion  of  IkibyloniA  also  owned  the  supremacy  of 
Ramman-nirari.  In  his  inscription  on  the  statues  of 
N'ebo.  he  mentions  the  name  of  his  wife  Sammuramat 
(the  Assyrian  form  of  the  Greek  Semiramis).  He  was 
a  great  monarch.  His  energetic  rule  and  extensive 
con.piests  recall  those  of  Shalnianeser  11.  his  grand- 
father. 

Of  the  Ihree  kings  that  follow  not  much  i*  known. 
-      Shalmaneser  III.  succeiil.il  Ramman-nirari,  and 

7  "  from  the  Kpotivm  (  anon  we  gather  that  he 
undertook  campaigns  against  L'rartu  (Armenia).  Itu'. 
Dam;vscus.  and  Hatarika  I  Hadrach).  He  was  succeeded 
byA*ur-ddu  HI.     Tins  king  made  foreign  ex- 

77a"  peditions.  His  was  a  troubled  reign.  T"hc 
most  ini|iortant  event  recorded  in  his  time  was  the 
cc!ij»scof  the  sun  in  763  (cp  alsuvc.  §10.  end.AMn*.  §4; 
ECLIPSK,  jj  1).  The  same  year  saw  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war:  the  ancient  city  of  Asur  had  revolted.  In 
761  the  relwllion  was  joined  by  the  city  of  Arapha,  and 
in  759  by  the  city  of  (iozan.  In  758,  however,  after  it 
had  lasted  six  years,  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  etui  ; 
Gown  was  captured,  and  order  once  more  restored. 
The  troubles  of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asur-dnn 
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were  aggravated  in  the  years  705  and  759  by  visitations  | 
of  the  plague.     On  hi-s  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Aiur-  1 
nir.iri.    Although  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  his  reign 
7 this  king  undertook  expeditions  against  Hadrach 
and  Arpad.  and  later  two  campaigns  against  the  Ziuiri. 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  was  inactive.  In 
746  the  city  of  <  alah  revolted,  ami  next  year  a  man  of 
«•  T-i~i.fi,   ""usual  energy  usurped  the  throne,  and, 
1     S  111    -i^mning  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
Pi^*,er„(,  '  extended  Assvnan  supremacy  farther  than 
ana  9UC      11  had  ever  reached,      In  the  reign  of 


cessors. 


Tiglath-pileser  III.  Assyria 


into 


and  fall. 


/4S'  dose  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  a  con- 
tact that  continued  under  each  of  his  successors  until 
the  reign  of  Kvirhaddon.  Tire  events  of  their  reigns 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  ludah  are  dcscriU-d  in  the  separate  articles  on  these 
successive  kings. 

Tiglath-piltsscr  111.  was  succeeded  in  737  by  SlIAI.- 
_  „       Mavkskk  IV.  (./.:•. ).  and  he  in  723  by  the 
'  usurper  Sakou.x  (-/.v.),  to  sshom  succeeded 

in  705  his  son  Si.nsachkriii  (y.f. ).  in  680  his  grandson 
I'.sakiiaiiikin  [•/  !'•  fa  and  in  6(u>  his  great  grandson 
Ainr-bdni-pal.  For  the  akpeditionf  i>f  the  last- 
named  monarch  in  Egypt.  El.im,  Arabia,  etc.  see 
Ast  r-hani-I'AI..  His  literary  tastes  found  expression  jq 
the  collecting  of  a  great  library  at  Nines  eh.  The  E|>onyin 
list  and  his  own  inscriptions  cover  only  the  tirst 
part  of  his  reign  ;  his  later  years  are  clouded  in 
uncertainty,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  |>eriod  from  his  death 
until  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  equally  ob- 
scure. We  know  the  names  of  two  of 
his  sons,  Amit -etil - il.iiu  and  Stn-anT-Kkun,  who  ln>th 
occupied  the  throne  ;  but  the  length  of  their  respective 
reigns  and  even  the  order  of  their  succession  are  matters 
of  dispute,  It  used  to  t>e  assumed  that  during  this 
period  Assyria  was  entirely  stripped  of  her  power  and 
foreign  possessions  ;  but  this  view  has  now  been  modified 
in  consequence  of  recently  discovered  contract -tablets 
dated  from  1.  >th  northern  and  southern  liabyloriian  cities 
according  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  last  two  Assyrian 
kings.  Thm  prove  that  the  Assyrian  supremacy  in 
Babylonia  continued  for  some  little  time  at  least.  As- 
syria's power,  however,  was  waning.  A  long  career  of 
conquest  had  U-en  followed  by  an  age  of  luxury,  and  her 
strength  was  sapped.  The  Scythian  hordes  that  had  swept 
across  W.  Asia  had  further  weakened  her.  Thus,  w  hen 
Naliofiolassar.  repudiating  Assyrian  control,  allied  himself 
w  ith  '  'yaxares.  king  of  Media,  and  their  combined  forces 
invaded  the  country,  her  resistance  met  with  no  success. 

.  Though  Nineveh  held  out  for  two  years,  the 

'    '  city  was  at  last  captured  and  destroyed,  and 

Assyria  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Modes. 

The  mi»»  KCrni,  and  at  the  same  time  mat  KhMMc,  work  on 
Assyrian  art  and  architecture  is  I'errot  and  Chipie/'s  Hit!,  de 
I 'art  dam  fants'tuite,  vol.  n..  C'a.t/de'e  et 
35.  Bibliography.  A  ityeie,  Paris,  1S84.   Of  works  win,  li  ap. 

peared  »,!.>!»  alter  the  <!i.i  ow-ry  of  the  re- 
mains of  Assyrian  art.  and  do  -i"t  .it tempt  a  scientific  treatment, 
nne  of  ihc  earliest  was  Itotta  and  r  landin's  M<mummti  ,/e 
Xiar.t,  3  vols.,  l'aris,  iB«  1-50.  Die  two  works  of  Sir  Henry 
!.',.'. I,  h   and    its    Remains    and    .Xfs/iuimnfi  of 

Xmerek,  contain  a  go..*!  acciww  of  Ins  discoveries.  In  Assyrian 
DitCWBtritt,  I»nd.  1875,  OeorgC  Smith  lias  described  the  results 
of  his  own  explorations, 

for  the  history  of  Assyria  the  principal  work  is  Tide's  Bah.- 
Asi.  Cesch.  Goiha,  iSSo-fii.  Reference  may  also  he  made  to 
H  •nun  I  s  Geich.  B.th.  n.  Au.  Ikrlin,  iCSs-bS.  the  l.eirh.  Bah. 
u.  An.  by  Murdler  and  Detiusth,  Calwand  Stiiitgart,  1891, 
and  Winckler  1  Ceuh.  Bah.  u.  A$t.  Leitw.  i&jj.  Am.mg 
Knglish  w,.rk>  dealing  with  the  history  of  Assyria,  see  George 
Smith  s  Altr'ia  (SBCfC,  Osf.  in-i),  and  Prof.  G.  Rawlinvjn'» 
here  Ureal  Aftmarehies  e>/  the  Eastern  U\>r/d,  vol*,  i.  arid  ii. 
L01J.  1371.  lU.th  these  woiks  have  litcn  superseded  on  several 
points  in  consequence  of  laler  discoveries, 

Assyrian  history  can  be  rightly  understood  only  if  followed  in 
the  ins,  ripttons  themselves.  Translations  of  most  of  die  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  Assyria  are  given  in  Sshrader's  KB  i.  and 
ii.  Krrlin,  iSSsvo/v,  each  of  which  contains  an  explanatory  map. 
A  scries  of  popular  Km;lish  translations  of  Kgyntian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  was  foau-1.  J  and  edited  by  I_>r.  i>.  Birch  of  die  lirilish 
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Museum  and  entitled  RP  (1  j  vob.  Load.  i£;3-8iX  of  which  vols, 
i.  iit.  v.  vti.  tx.  and  xi.  deal  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscription.  These  translations  have  now,  of  course,  been 
superseded.  In  a  new  series  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce  Ifi  vols. 
L.j.d.  i.if.g-oj)  the  old  methods  and  plan  were  not  tnodiued. 
As  a  collection  of  all  the  points  in  the  OT  illustrated  or  explained 
by  the  monuments,  Schrader's  tV '  /'  is  still  unrivalled. 

For  works  treating  of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  see  Babv- 
Lonia,  f  ;i. 

For  the  student  who  would  gain  a  more  than  supertiriat  know, 
ledge  of  Assyriology  it  is  needless  to  give  a  list  of  works,  as  this 
ha*  already  lieen  done  in  liezuld's  Bah.  Ass.  tit.  Leipc  \tfA\ 
the  literature  since  1  Si 6  can  be  ascertained  from  the  bibliographic* 
appended  l>  the  /.A  and  to  ihe  American  Journal  ef  Semitic 
Language!  an./  Littraturet,  and  from  the  Or.  BfMltpmfklt, 

L.  W.  K. 

ASTAD  Uctaa  [A]i.   I  Esd.5.3  RV=Ezra2». 

AitGAD. 

ASTAEOTH  (TnT)^;1),  Dt.  14;  RV  Ashtakotii 

ASTABTE.     See  ASHTORKTlt 

ASTATH  (acx&e  [»Aj  Azr^a  [1-Jl.  1  Ksd.8,B  = 
Ezra  Si/.  A/i.ad. 

ASTROLOGER  IDan.  1  *>ctc..  ttfil).  RV  En- 
chantlr;  and  Is.  47 ut  ,D'Or  *l2hi.  R\  '« 
•divider  of  the  heavens.'  See  Stars,  f  5;  also 
Divination,  §  2  (51  and  Magic.  $  3  (4). 

ASTYAGES  lAcTyArnC  IK\<.>]>.  according  10 
Tlieodotion  s  text  of  Uel  and  the  Dragon  (r,  •),  was  the 
predec>~uor  of  Cyrus  111  Ihe  ktngilom  of  IVrsia.  Sec 
C'VKfS. 

ASTJPPm  and  HOUSE  OF  ASUPPIM  ( 1  Ch.  SO  .7. 

C'BDNb:  cic  to  ACAcpciN  [Al  e.T.  ecttb.  [HJ ; 
toic  AC6.d)tiA\  IE];  is  n'3,  oikoy  a(-a4>cin 
[A].  o.€ced>ctN[B].  o.  ftCAcHE];;^  V-a 1 1>csh- 3 : 

RV  in  each  case  '  the  storehouse. '  In  N'cJi.  H5»st  AV 
renders  the  same  word  'the  thresholds '[marg.  'treasuries,' 
•assemblies'];  f5ll*<A1-.  <>  rip  avi-ayayeir  ^{[different 
vocalisation);  RV  'the  storehouses ' j,  a  wurd  used  by 
the  Chronicler  to  describe  certain  storehouses  situated 
at  the  temple  gates  (Nch.  12/51.  per,wIMi  s|>ecially  the 
southern  gate  (i  Ch.  2G15I.     See  Tl  Sli'LE. 

ASURiAcoYpLBAll.  1  Eid.5aiRVsEzra25i.HAR- 

llt'K 

A8UR-BANI-PAL.  Though  mentioned  by  name 
only  once  or  tw  ice  in  OT  (see  Asn  api-i  h  i,  Asur-Kiru-pal 
is  important  10  OT  literature  from  Ins  deportation  of 
raibtaofne  populations  to  the  region  of  Samaria  tsee 
Samaria,  Samaritans,  and  cp  In-low,  §  12);  also 
from  references  to  his  campaigns  in  l^gypt  and  Arabia  in 
I  he  prophecies  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  S9.  and  N.VlliM.  §2(.  He 
was  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings,  and  famous  not  less 
for  his  devotion  to  art  and  literature  than  for  his  extensive 
conquests.  His  name,  which  is  best  read  .\sur-U\ru  (or 
boni  )-apli.  means  '  Asur  is  the  creator  of  a  son. '  I  le  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Ksarhaddon.  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  668  B.C.  His  succession  hiid  been  secured  t>y  his 
having  been  publicly  proclaimed  king  IWorc  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother.  Samas-sum-ukin.  was  itulallcd 
in  Ikibylon  as  viceroy  or  tributary  princt 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  plunged 
into  a  prolonged  «->r  111  F.gypl.  for  Tarku  (  I  irhakaiu. 

L  1st  Egyptian  .n*  *  in,  ^  *"T\U,  °[ 

0 . 1  .\sur-U\ni  ]>aI,  forgot  the  might  of 
campaign.  AiUT,  I  star,  and  the  great  go«ls  my 
lords,  and  trusted  in  his  own  strength '  that  is.  he 
raised  a  large  army  and  descended  upon  Egypt.  The 
prelects  and  governors  appointed  by  Ksarhaddon  Hed  at 
Tarku's  approach.  He  captured  Thelies,  descendexl  tl;c 
Nile  to  Memphis  where  he  lixexl  his  capital,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Egypt.  On  receiving  the  nc«s 
of  this  disaster.  Asur-liam-pal  detennincsd  to  ixshmt 
Egypt.  During  the  passage  of  his  army  through  Syria 
and  along  the  coast  of  tlw;  Mediterranean,  reinforce- 
ments in  men  ami  ships,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
tribute.  Were  received  from  twenty-two  subject  kings  of 
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Palestine  and  Cyprus,  among  whom  Manasseh.  king  of 
Judah,  is  inentioiwd  (cp  KsAkiiAmxiN),  Tarku, 
fearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  sent  out  his 
own  Curves  from  Memphis.  At  Karliotiiii.  within  the 
Kgyptian  border,  the  forces  of  Turku  were  utterly 
routed,  while  the  king  himself  aUindoned  Memphis 
and  escaped  by  boat  to  Thebes,  leaving  his  capital  and 
the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  various  governors  and  petty  kings,  who  had 
formerly  licen  tributary  to  Esarh.iddon  and  had  been 
expelled  bv  Turku,  now  returned,  and  joined  their 
own  forces  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  upon  which  the 
combined  armies  as-  ended  the  Nile  in  a  fleet  of  boats 
to  dis.odge  Tarku  from  Thebe&  In  forty  days  the 
journey  was  accompli  shed.  Tarku  abandoned  the  city 
Without  striking  a  blow,  and  retreated  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  whole  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyit.ius. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  designs  upon 
Egypt,  and.  as  his  former  attempt  at  open  op|X>sitk>n 

^  jj^yoj^    'liU'  proved  unsuccessful,  he  now  resorted 

■   to  strat.iccm.     Perceiving  that  the  native 
suppressed.  ,       .  ,  ' 

rr  Kgyptian  princes  were  tar  Irntu  contented 

under  the  military  sway  of  the  Assyrians,  he  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  them,  Niku  (Ni  <  no).  Karruludari.  and 
Pakruru  leading  the  conspiracy  on  the  Kgyptian  side. 
It  was  agic*  d  that  they  should  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  Tarku.  who  in  rrttirn  would  leave  them  in  undi.sturlx'd 
possession  of  their  prim ipilities.  and  that,  while  he 
attackrd  Egypt  from  the  south,  they  would  raise  a  revolt 
in  the  interior.  The  Assyrian  generals,  however,  sus- 
pecting that  some  treachery  was  afoot,  intercepted  their 
ines-ngcrs,  and  letirnt  the  full  extent  of  the  plot.  Niku 
and  Narniludari  were  l>ound  hand  ami  foot  and  sent  to 
Nineveh,  w  hile  their  fellow-conspirators  were  slain.  The 
revolt,  thus  prematurely  hastened,  was  quelled  without 
difficulty.  Tarku  was  once  more  driven  frutn  Upper 
Egypt,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

Asur-bani-pal,  in  rcstorint;  the  country  again  to  order,  appear* 
to  have  mitigated  hu  former  rigour,  seeking  to  conciliate  r.ah'-r 
thin  to  suppress  the  native  niieis,  NikO  was  pardoned.  He  was 
clothed  in  costly  raiment ;  a  ring  was  set  upon  his  linger,  ami  a 
fillet  of  gold  about  his  heat!  (as  an  cinlilein  ol  his  restoration) ;  and 
with  presents  of  chariots  horses,  and  mules,  he  returned  to 
Kgypt,  where  hr  was  once  more  installed  as  governor  in  SaU, 
while  liL%  sou  Nal'U'Sc/vanni  w.i*  appointed  governor  of  Athnois. 

Ethiopia,  however,  could  not  long  keep  her  eyes  from 
Egypt  ;  and.  although  Tarku  was  dead,  the  ambitious 
of  his  country  did  not  die  with  him. 
It  was  not  long  liefore  Urdamane,  his 
successor,  inarched  northwards  nnd 
took  l'p|>er  Egypt  (cp  EGYPT,  §  66).  He  advanced 
from  The'nes  to  meet  the  Assyrian  expedition  sent 
against  liitn.  but  was  worsted  in  the  battle,  returned 
to  the  city,  and  thence  fled  farther  south  to  Kipkip. 
The  Assyrians  marched  on  Thebes,  and  the  city 
itself,  together  with  immense  booty,  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  back  with  them  to  Assyria  two 
huge  obelisks,  and  thus  set  the  fashion,  Adopted  by 
all  the  later  conquerors  of  Kgvpt.  of  perpetuating  their 
victory  by  means  of  the  monuments  of  the  conquered 
country  itself.  'With  full  hands,'  writes  Asur-hdni-pal,  '  I 
safely  returned  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  rule  '  This 
successful  expedition,  however,  had  no  lasting  effect. 
Egypt  was  too  far  off  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
the  vassal  of  Assyria.  Psammelichus.  the  son  of  Nikii. 
obtained  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and 
permanently  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

After  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  Asur-bani-pal 
his  forces  against  Ita'al,  king  of  Tyre,  'who 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  sea' — a  good 
description  of  the  city  (see  TVRE).  I-ike 
his  predecessors,  Auir-bani-pal  failed  to 
capture  a  stronghold  so  favoured  by  nature.  He 
erected  lowers  antl  earthworks,  however,  and  attempted 
to  cut  off  communication  from  the  sea  as  well  as  from 
the  land,  and  maintained  so  effectual  a  blockade  that 
Baal,  at  last  reduced  to  extremities,  sent  Yahi-milki  to 
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4.  Siege 
of  Tyre. 


ask  for  terms.  Asur-bani-pat  contented  himself  with 
levying  tribute  on  the  city,  and  with  demanding  the 
king's  daughter  and  nieces  for  his  harem,  together 
with  their  dowries,  After  humbling  Tyre,  it  was 

no  hard  matter  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  less 
important  princes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  Among 
these  were  Y.ikmlu.  king  of  live  bland-city  of  ArvaI), 
Mugallu.  king  of  Talial,  and  .Sandaiarmu,  king  of 
Cilicia  (Cm  k  ia,  J  a|. 

Gyges  ifiugul,  king  of  I.ydia,  also  appears  to  have 
heard  of  the  success  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  have  sent 
_  g  ^  in  Ins  submission.     f  or  some  years  he 

j.      .      maintained  these  friendly  relations,  and 

'  **  '  to  this  fact  attributed  his  success  over  the 
Cimmerians,  in  proof  of  which  he  sent  to  Nineveh  two 
captive  Cimmerian  chiefs  bound  hand  and  fool  with 
hitters  of  iron.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Asur- 
bani-pal,  however,  t.iyges  severed  his  connection  with 
Assyria,  and  aided  I'sammetichus  (Psanietik)  in  his 
struggle  for  Egyptian  independence  u  p  K<;>  i  t.  §  67). 

Asur-batii-pal  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom. 

Ihiring  the  absence  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  its  distant 
campaign*,  the  K.  frontier  of  Assyria  had  been  constantly 
violated  bjr  the  king  of  Mannai  (see  Misst).  film  liltlli  pel 
determined  to  cliaMtse  Ahscii.    He  marched  oorthwatds,  and 


foned  an  attempt  of  his  opponent  to  surprise  the  Assyrians  by  a 
"  ri  fled  to  his  capital  Irirtu,  wlulr-  Aliir- 
he  eountrv.    On  his  death  in  a  revolt  he 
was  sucreeded  hy  his  son  L'alli,  who  bought  terms  ol  jieate 


ni^ht  attack.  Aj}1 
an t'f KaJ  laid  waste  the 


from  Asur-ICini-pal. 

The  most  warlike  nation  on  the  E  of  Assyria,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  her  most  powerful  enemy,  was  El, AM 
D  un  ''''  '  ''  '-'rtaku  its  king  had  shown  his  hostility 
to  Assyria  already  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
by  attempting  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  C  huldea  ;  and 
although,  when  his  people  were  suffering  Irom  famine, 
he  had  received  assistance  from  Asur-Uini-pal  himself,  he 
now  proposal  an  invasion  of  Ribylonia,  hoping  thereby 
to  cripple  the  Assyrian  power. 

Acting  on  the  advi.e  of  his  general,  Marduk-Jum'ilmi,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Itcl-tkisa,  king  of  l'»andmlu  —a  country 
situated  in  the  lower  Islsiii  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  (iulf—  and  having  won  over  to  tiis  side  Nabu-lum-lris,  a 
gosirtior  in  t  baldea,  he  crossed  the  l(ab)loiiian  border.  On 
news  being  brought  to  Aiur-binl-pal  th.il  the  Klaitiites  had 
advanced  'like  a  flight  ot  locusts'  antl  were  encamped  against 
Bab)  Ion,  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition,  and,  inarching  sou  ill  wants, 
drove  I'rtaku  lieyond  the  frontier. 

On  the  death  of  I'rtaku.  shortly  afterwards,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  Tcumman.  who  immediately  sought  to  rid 
himself  of  the  sons  of  the  former  kings,  I'rtaku  and 
Unitnanuldas  I.  His  intended  victims,  however.  i-Mapcd 
with  their  friends  to  the  court  of  Asur-Utni-pal,  where 
they  were  in  kindliness  received,  and  proleclxl.  'litis 
incident  caused  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  Elam  and 
As>yrix  An  interesting  fact,  which  throws  light  on 
Assyrian  prophecy,  is  related.  On  theeve  of  the  campaign 
Asur-bnni-]»l  prayed  solemnly  to  the  goddess  Islar.  who 
to  encourage  him  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  seer,  and 
promised  victory  to  the  Assyrian  arms. 1  Confident  of 
success,  Asur-txiui-pal  set  out  for  Elam,  and  pressed  on 
up  to  the  walls  of  Nusa.  Here,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  KuheiLS.  there  was  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the 
Elamitcs  were  utterly  routed. 

'  The  land  ->f  Flam.'  writes  Atur-bani-pal,  '  through  it»  extent 
I  covered,  as  wlien  a  mighty  storm  approaches;  f  cut  off  the 
head  of  Teumnun,  their  king,  the  rebel  who  had  plotted  evil. 
Ileyond  numlier  I  slew  his  warriors  ;  alive  in  my  hands  I  t<x>k 
his  lighting  men  ;  with  their  corpses  as  with  thorns  ami  thistles 
I  tilled  the  vicinity  of  Susa  :  their  bl<xx!  I  caused  to  rluw  in  the 
KuU-us,  and  1  stained  its  waters  like  wool.'3 

Asur-bani-pal  divided  the  land,  proclaimed  as  vassal 
kings  Umm.migas  and  Tammaritu,  the  two  sous  of 
L'rt.iku  who  had  cast  themselves  on  his  protection,  and. 


in  the 


(Smith.  HUt.  e/ 


t  See  the  striking 
^tjlfcr^,  i-il-lio). 

*  1 5  R  «,  4j,  <tfn«/  klm/t  naKtii.  A  oAum red  -  coloured 
wool.'  The  adverb,  mab,itll,  'like  ted  woo).'  ace.  Kiibn, 
JQR  10  x«i,  ix  an  An.  loan-word  in  the  Sung  of  Deborah, 
corrupted  in  our  text.) 
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sf  Babylon,  without  re- 
nouncing t      own  suzerainty.  Sanias- 


u-  bordering  on  anarchy,  I'mrnahigal  aod 
lilv  hii* inu:  been  slain  t>y  Tammariiu.  who 
d  by  Indabigai,  and  only  xaved  hi.  life  by 


returning  by  way  of  Ciambulu,  exacted  a  terrible  venge- 
ance from  that  land. 

Wc  now  approach  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
A5ur-bani-p.»L    On  ascending  the  thtonc  of  Assyria  he 
_  _  ,  had  appointed  his  younger  brother  Samas- 

\Xl ii"  ^»  «"« 

*       .    nouneing  hi 
suppress©  .  juin.l||5[tl|  however,  was  dissatisfied  with 

his  dependent  position,  and  resolved  to  revive,  if 
possible,  the  relations  between  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
His  own  resources  being  insufficient  for  subjugating 
Assyria,  he  began  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  ncighlxjuring 
nations,  all  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  powerful  neighbour.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Aram.van  trilies  of  the  coast  gave  assistance  ;  L'm- 
manigas,  king  of  Klam,  threw  over  his  patron  Asur- 
buni-p.il.  and  joined  the  revolt  ;  Arabia.  Kthiopta. 
nnd  possibly  Egypt,  sent  help.  Asur-lkini-pal  did  not 
lose  an  instant,  but  set  out  with  the  whole  of  his  force 
to  the  SIC,  where  he  successfully  kept  his  enemies  in 
check. 

Fortune  favoured  bun  by  neutralising  to  some  extent  the 
assisrai"  e  which  Sainat-sum-iikin  expected  to  receive  from  Ebm, 
hi-  in »t  powerful  ally.  That  country  wax  thrown  by  internal 
revolution  inli>  a  state  ' 
the  »hole  uf  his  f.imil 
in  turn  wa»  dethroned  by  Itulabigai, 
flight  to  Assyria, 

Asur-liam-pal  hastened  t"  attack  the  allied  forces,  easily 
defeated  them,  and  proceeded  to  liesicge  the  four  cities 
—  Babylon,  Borsippa.  Sippara,  and  Cutha — in  which 
they  had  sought  shelter  after  their  defeat  The 
defenders  held  out  stubbornly  for  some  time.  When 
nil  was  over,  .Sanias-sum-ukin,  to  avoid  his  brother  s 
vengeance,  set  tire  to  his  palace  and  perished  ill  the 
fl  lines. 

After  stamping  out  the  rest  of  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  order   throughout  Babylonia  nnd  Chaldea. 
8.  Subjugation  ^ur-Uni-^l  directed  his  forces  against 
-  t-lam.  where  for  the  next  two  or  three 

01  blam.  „  .  .  .    , . 

years  he  carried  on  a  war  w  ith  L  m- 

manaldas  II,.  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Ktam 
after  slaying  Indabig.is,  his  predecessor.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  short  time  during  this  period  L'mmanaldas  was 
driven  into  the  mountains  by  Asur-bani-pal.  who  set 
Tammaritu  on  the  throne  of  F.lam  in  his  stead  ;  but. 
as  soon  as  the  Assyrian  army  had  withdrawn,  Um- 
manaldas  came  out  from  his  retirement,  gathered  his 
forces,  and  compiled  Asur-bani-pal  again  to  take  the 
field  against  him.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
y  L'inmartald.i_s  retired,  allowing  Asur-Uini-pal  to 
the  cities  and  lay  waste  the  country  on  his 
At  length,  however,  he  hazarded  a  battle. 
He  met  with  ■  signal  defeat  and  was  again  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  while  Susa  and  its  ac- 
cumulated riches  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

■By  the  will  uf  AW  arid  Istar,'  hoasts  Asur-bampal,  '  into  its 
palaces  I  entered  and  sat  msself  down  rejoi.  ing.  Then  opened 
I  their  lrcasurc-hou.es,  within  which  silver  and  cold,  furniture 
and  goods,  were  stored,  whkh  the  former  kinc.«  of  Klam  and  the 
kings  who  had  ruled  even  10  these  days  bad  collected  and  placed 
therein,  whereon  no  other  foe  liesides  myself  had  s«-t  bis  bonds; 
I  brought  it  forth  and  as  spoil  1  counted  it.'  He  recovered  also 
all  the  treasures  with  which  Samat.sum.uktn  and  his  predecessors 
had  purchased  Klamite  support.  Susa  itself  »ms  rased  to  ihe 
ground  ;  ihe  royal  statues  were  carried  to  Assyria  ;  the  grove* 
were  cut  down  and  burnt,  and  the  temples  violated. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Klam  the  annals  of  Asur- 
bani-pal  relate  a  series  of  conflicts  with  Arabia  (Smith, 

9  Arabia.  256^*-    This  was  the 

last  great  war  in  which  this  monarch 
is  known  to  have  engaged.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  appears  to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arabian  king  L'aitc'  ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  Samas-sum- 
ukin  the  latter  joined  the  coalition  against  Assyria. 
L'.vite'  himself  attacked  Palestine,  overrunning  Kdomand 
Moab.  and  penetrating  almost  as  far  X.  as  Damascus, 
i  [era,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrians. 

Uavitij-  his  camp  standing,  V'aite'  fled  alone  to  Nabalxa.  He 
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sppears,  however,  to  have  surrendered  to  Alur-luni-pal,  who 
threw  him  into  chains,  arid  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  kennel 
with  his  hounds-  AdiyA  hit  wife,  and  the  king  of  £edar,  his  ally, 
sharing  the  same  fate.  The  other  division  of  the  Arabian  army, 
which  had  joined  the  forces  of  Samax-sum-ukln,  shared  his  defeat 
and  perished  in  Itaby Ionia.  Abiyate',  their  leader,  surrendered 
to  Asur-bani-pal,  kissed  his  foot  in  token  of  submission,  and  was 
appointed  king  of  Arabia  in  the  place  of  l.'aite'.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  returned  to  his  country,  than  he  associated  him- 
self with  the  Nabatiraris  in  a  series  of  joint  attacks  on  the  frontier 
of  Assyria.  Asur-bunt.pal,  therefore,  crossed  the  Tigris  with  his 
army,  and  embarked  on  a  difficult  march  through  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  Avs\-rians,  after  some  minor  conflicts  in  which  they 
were  xuccesxful,  eventually  engaged  the  main  body  of  the 
Arabian  army  in  the  mountains  of  llukkuruna.  to  the  SR.  of 
Damascus.  The  Arabians  were  defeated,  Abiyate'  and  Ayamu 
were  taken,  and  Atur-bAni-pal  set  nut  for  Assyria  with  immense 
numbers  of  captives  and  herds  of  cattle  ;  on  his  return  camels 
were  distributed  throughout  Awyria  '  like  sheep.' 

The  annals  conclude  their  record  of  the  wars  of 

10  Closing  A;ur,f»'-H  «"h  •-">  n«ount  of  hi< 
veara  triumphal  profession  through  Nineveh  in 
y  celebration  of  his  victories. 

Ummanaldal.  the  Rlamite,  who  had  shortly  before  been 
captured,  Tammaritu  and  I'a'e.  two  other  captive  Rlamite 
kings,  with  Uaite',  the  king  of  Arabia,  were  fastened  to  the 
yoke  of  the  chariot  in  win.  h  he  rode.  He  then  entered  the 
temple  of  his  gods,  offering  sacrifice-  and  praising  them  for  the 
they  had  vouchsafed  him  over  his  enemies. 


A&ur-liAni-pal  prolxably  reigned  till  625  R.c. ;  but  of  his 
later  years  the  royal  records  do  not  speak.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  with  certainty  a  reason  for  this 
silence.  Possibly  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundations  by  the  revolt  of  Samns-sum-ukin 
during  these  years,  showisl  signs  of  its  approaching  end. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Merles,  whom  Asur- 
bani-pal  had  earlier  ill  his  n  ign  defeated,  again  showed 
signs  of  activity  (see  PkHsia)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  his  reign  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Scythians 
descended  from  the  N.  and  the  XK. .  slaying  and 
plundering  and  carrying  all  before  them.  The  question 
whether  the  empire  of  Assyria  declined  only  under  Astir  - 
1  ini-juil's  success. or  f.a.;  .-.Ireadv  1  «-come  d;.-u:t.  grated 
before  his  death,  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

Turning  from  foreign  politics  to  the  internal  condition 
of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asur-bani-pal,  we  lind  the 

IX.  Policy  and  countr>:  ^ly'  al  ^  ^^'r 

buildings,  etc  "»  the  constant   wars  of 

°  Asur-bani-pal  must  have  been  a  great 

drain  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  his  almost  un- 
varying success  resulted  in  a  great  accumulation  of 
wealth — the  spoil  of  the  conquered  cities.  Not  only 
did  his  generals  carry  off  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
anything  else  of  value  that  was  portable  ;  not  only 
did  they  drive  to  Assyria  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
whole  country;  Ihe  population  it  ell  they  deported. 
It  was  the  Assyrian  policy  (see  above,  §  l)  to  weaken 
the  iralriotic  feeling  of  the  conquered  races  in  this  way, 
and  vj  to  lessen  the  chances  of  revolt.  A  secondary 
obj<-ct  of  the  conquerors,  however,  hail  reference  to 
Assyria  herself,  for  huge  bands  of  captives  were  brought 
back  in  chains  to  replenish  the  labouring  populace  at 
home  Many  of  these  wretches  found  their  way  into  the 
possession  of  private  owners  ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  retained  as  slaves  by  the  king  himself,  who.  like 
his  predecessors,  sought  to  gratify  his  desire  for  splendour 
and  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  erection  of  huge- 
buildings  in  the  capital.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  of  Asur-Ulni-pal  was  his  ow  n  palace,  which  he 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  his  grandfather  Sennacherib 
—  the  remains  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the 
mound  of  Kuyuniik  opposite  the  modern  town  of 
Mosul.  'Die  walls  of  its  chambers  he  lined  with 
sculptures  in  relief,  representing  his  own  exploits  011 
the  field  of  Kittle  and  in  the  chase,  in  which  the  details 
are  most  carefully  and  cLilxirately  carved,  while  the 
designs  themselves  mark  the  acme  of  Assyrian 
art.  Asur-bani-pal  restored  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  and  built 
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or  restored  various  temples  throughout  Assyria  ami 
Babylonia. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  classical  historians  to 
represent  Asur-bani-pal  as  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious 
disposition,  spending  his  life  at  Nineveh  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  Assyrian  records  have  dissipated  this 
illusion.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  of  his 
campaigns  were  conducted  by  his  generals,  the  king  s 
personal  valour  in  the  field  and  in  the  hunt  is  undoubted. 
His  skill  as  an  administrator  is  testified  by  his  organisa- 
tion of  the  immense  territory  acquired  in  his  victorious 
campaigns.  His  palaces  and  buildings,  even  to  this 
day,  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  art  and  architecture. 
It  is  for  none  of  these  things,  however,  that  his  memory 
is  honoured  above  that  of  other  kings  of  Assyria.  He 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  to  make  a  systematic  and 
universal  study  and  collection  of  his  country's  literature, 
and  it  is  to  the  library  he  collected  in  his  palace  that  we 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  literature  and  language.  L.  W.  K. 

ASYLUM,  a  sanctuary,  within  whose  precincts  those 
who  take  refuge  may  not  be  harmed  without 
1  Omtrt]  'n  ctir'y  liniw-  ho'y  places,  as  the 


haunts  of  the  gods, 

thing  in  them  the  protection  of  their  own 
inviolability.  Wild  animals,  and  sometimes  even 
domestic  animals  which  strayed  into  them,  shared  this 
protection  with  debtors,  fugitive  slaves,  and  criminals, 
as  well  as  the  victims  of  unjust  pursuit  or  violence. 
Manslaycrs  sought  refuge  in  them  from  the  sword  of 
the  avenging  kinsmen,  and  the  right  of  asylum  had  an 
especial  importance  among  those  peoples  in  which  the 
primitive  law  of  blood  vengeance  was  most  persistently 
maintained.1  The  right  of  asylum  was  possessed  by 
different  sanctuaries  in  various  degrees,  depending  on 
prescription,  die  holiness  of  the  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  it  sometimes  extended  to  an  entire  city,  or  even 
to  a  mark  beyond  its  walls.  Even  within  the  same 
sanctuary  it  was,  of  course,  a  greater  sacrilege  to  drag 
tlie  suppliant  away  from  the  altar  or  from  the  image  of 
the  god,  or  to  slay  him  there,  than  merely  to  violate  the 
sacred  precincts.  In  later  times  the  abuse  of  these 
privileges  led  to  legal  regulation  and  restriction  up, 
e.g.,  Tac  Attn.  360-64414)- 

In  Israel  the  oldest  law  (  Ex.  21  13- 14)  recognises  the 
right  of  asylum,  but    denies    its    protection    to  the 
_    .     murderer  with  malice  aforethought:  'from 
"  !»  Me  my  altar  thou  shall  take  him  to  die.' 
"  '  Doubtless  every  altar  of  Yahwe  I  Ex.  20 14 /. ) 

was  an  asylum  ;  but  not  all  were  equally  venerated,  nor 
would  the  village  liigh-pl.Re  protect  the  suppliant  as 
securely  as  the  more  f;imi>us  sanctuaries.  The  only 
historical  instances  in  the  OT  in  which  men  who  fear 
for  their  lives  take  refuge  at  God's  altar  are  those  of 
Adoiujah  |i  K.  I  yi-jij  and  loab  (:K.  228-14;  on  the 
text  CP  C  and  KIo. ).  Adonijah  w  as  persuaded  to  leave 
the  asylum  ;  Joab,  by  Solomon's  orders,  was  slain  at 
the  very  altar. 

When  the  drastic  reforms  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.) 
destroyed  and  desccrattsd  all  the  old  holy  places  of 
3  In  Dt  ^l"n'lu^  'n  kingdom  except  tin  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  necessary  measures  of 
ll>e  reform  laws  was  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  asyla 
thus  almlished  ;  sinie  it  was  obviously  impossible  that 
manslaycrs  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  land  should 
escape  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  six  cities  of  refuge 
■reappointed — three  E.  of  the  Jordan  ( Dt.  4  41-431.'  three 
W,  of  it  (Dt.  \  Qi/.  | — with  eventual  provision  for  three 
more,  in  Phihstia,  Phirnicia,  and  Ci-le-Syria  (Dt.  lit 
8-10I.  The  distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
murder  is  clearly  detined  and  illustrated  .  the  case  is 

'  So,  r.f.,  in  Greece  ;  whilst  in  Rome,  where  blood  vengeance 
was  early  abolished  by  hw,  tbe  right  of  asylum  Ml  almost 
exclusively  reserved  for  ilave*. 

*  These  verse>  arc  out  of  pku  r,  and  probably  secondary  ;  ire 
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tried  at  tlie  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and 
if  the  verdict  lie  murder  the  elders  of  the  city  in  wh«.se 
territory  the  defendant  resides  are  empowered  to  take 
him  from  the  asylum  and  deliver  him  to  the  next 
kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  as  the  natural  executor 
of  the  sentence. 1 

The  post-exilic  law  also  (Nil  359/^,  cp  Josh.  20-j-fc) 
appoints  six  cities  of  refuge  (oSson  HBj«  and  defines  the 
T  _  crimes  in  substantially  the  same  way  ;  but  it 
differs  radically  from  the  Deutcronomic  legisla- 
tion in  providing  ( 1 1  that  die  manslayc-r  shall  lie  brought 
from  his  asylum  to  be  tried  before  the  •  congregation ' 
{'eJJA) — i.e..  the  religious  community  of  the  post-exilic 
Jerusalem  (  Nu  35 1 1 34/  )—  and  12)  that  at  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  the  manslaver  may  without  peril  return 
to  his  home  and  estates  (:--.  ***>).*  Further,  it  is  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  to  compound  the  crime  by  taking  a 
bloodwite.  or  to  allow  the  homicide  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  to  leave  tbe  city  of  refuge  before  the  death  of  tlie 
high  priest. 

The  cities  designated  are,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  ltezcr. 
Ramolh  in  Gilcad.  and  Golan  in  Bashan  (DL 1 41-43 
«  ihm--  nt  Josh.  208|  ;   \V.  of  the  Jordan.  Kedesh  in 

MfaM.  GallIcc'  *ncchcm'  and  ""--bron  (Josh.207,- 
The  last  three  were  all  venerable  sanctuaries, 
older,  indeed,  than  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  were 
probably  chosen  not  only  on  account  of  their  location, 
but  also  liecause  they  were  already  asyla  of  established 
sanctity.  It  may  lie  assumed  that  this  was  the  case 
also  with  the  cities  of  refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan,  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Ramoth,  wc  know  little.  Jewish 
scholars,  with  some  plausibility,  maintain  that,  besides 
those,  all  the  other  Levi ti Col  cities,  of  which  there 
were  forty-four,  many  of  them  seats  of  ancient  sanctu- 
aries, possessed  tile  right  of  asylum  in  a  lower  degree1 
W  hether  this  system  was  ever  actually  introduced  in  its 
whole  extent  is  doubtful.  Neither  in  the  brief  years 
between  Josiah's  reform  and  the  fall  of  the  Judamn 
kingdom  nor  after  the  restoration  did  Judah  iiosscss 
in. ,ie  than  a  small  pirt  of  the  territory  contemplated  by 
these  laws. 

In  the  Greek  period,  and  later  (under  Roman  rule) 
many  Hellenistic  cities  in  Syria  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 

6  Parallels.  :,s-vlulus-    -Nut  lo  of  the  famous 

■ancillary  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at 
Daphne,  near  AiUkk.1i.  where  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
Onus,  is  said  lo  have  taken  refuge  (2  Mace  4  33./, 
c)>  Strabo.  mi  26),  the  title  d<re,\ot  appears  011  cuius  of 
Caaarr.i,  Panias,  Dioca-sarca  iScpphorisi  in  Galilee, 
Pto1emais(Acco|.  Dora  I.  Dor  I.  Scythopolis  (Bcth-slic.1111, 
Godata  and  Abila  in  the  Decapolis.  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.  xhi.23l.  this  character  was 
conferred  on  Jerusalem  by  Demetrius  I, ;  but  1  Mm  . 
1(1  :i  knows  nothing  of  it.  t.'p.  AsHTORKTH.  AsllKH  mi. 
There  is  no  recent  and  adequate  work  on  thi*  subject.  '/Vie 
/.a:*-  ,y  Asylum  in  Israel,  by  A.  I'.  Ilissell  (la-ipsw:,  i88j)  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  prove  that  the  liu^  must  all  hive  originated 
ill  ihc  age  of  Moses.  Sec  also  S.  Oblenbu.ru,  Die  bthtisckeu 
Asyie  in  !aU»ud:s.kem  ue-.t<anJt,  1895;  and  » nmparc  Stengel, 
an.  'Asylon'  in  i'auly.lr'iiitnva,  Aeai-emjif.  iter  elmtt, 
Alterlumnvtu.  On  ihe  wide  diffusion  uf  the  fundamental  cnn. 
«r|>tn>n  of  asylums,  and  on  it*  possible  origin,  sec  ).  1 Kra/er's 
art  isle  on  "ibe  Origin  of  Toicinisin  and  Lxogamy '  in  J-->rt. 
Rev.,  April  16*9.  c.  P.  M. 

ASYNCRITITS  iACYr»<P<TOC  [Ti.].  -Ynk.  [WHJ 
is  one  of  five  who,  with  •  the  brethren  that  are 
with  them,'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  1  d  1 4.  They  sum  to 
have  been  Christian  beads  or  households,  or  perhaps 

class  leaders  of  some  sort. 

Aayticritus  figures  in  the  list  of  the  '  seventy  disciples 1  by  the 

I  In  all  these  particulars  dure  is  ;<  sinking  and  instructive 
resrmWancc  to  the  Athenian  code  of  Ihaco  (6u  ii.c). 

3  In  ibis  provision  it  is  evident  that  ibe  sojourn  in  ibe  city 
of  refuge  is  regarded  as  a  *pr»  i»-s  of  exile,  a  punishment  uhich 
was  removed  by  a  general  amnesty  at  tbe  ava-nsion  of  the  new 
huh  priest,  (he  real  sovereign.  Accordingly,  in  tbe  Mi-bna, 
ami  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  generally,  residence  in  the  cily  of 
refuge  is  railed  fiMf,  'exile,'  rp  r  e:  UfaJkiiarh.Si. 

*  i>ce  Maiinoiiidss.  VuU  /,ia„tU,  Hilkoib  koseah,  ch.  8. 
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Pseudo-Dtnotheus  as  buhnp  of  '  Urhania,'  and  in  that  of  the 
Pseudo- llippolyius  a*  bishop  of  'llyrcania'  (doubtless  the 
preferable  rcj'iin^V  In  llie  grail  lireck  MeHiem  he  U  com- 
memorated along  with  Herodion  ami  Agabu»  on  3th  April. 

ATAD  (TONH),  Gen.  50  to.    See  Abel-Mizraim. 

ATAR  (at&P  [A]),  i  Esd.  5  j3  RV  ■  Ezra  24>.  Ater.  a. 

ATARAH  (.TT?p.  ■  crown '  ;  &taPa  [BL),  ctera 
[AJi,  second  wife  of  Jerahmecl  liCh.'iat),  In 
gi  le.ilogu  .1  phraseology  this  signifies  that  the  clftll 
occupied  a  new  region  (cp  Caleb's  wife  Kphrath  ;  and 
see  A/i  ham.  CalkbI,  anil  presumably,  like  Caleb,  it 
moved  farther  N. ,  in  which  case  we  may  compare 
At.trah  wtth  Atroth-Beth-Joab,  mentioned  along  with 
Bethlehem,  etc. ,  in  I  Ch.  254. 

ATARGATIS,  TEMPLE  OF  (to  ATcprATiON  [AV]). 
2  Mace  l'_' jo;  cp  t  Mace  641  f.  In  the  walled  enclosure 
of  this  trans -Jordanic  temple  the  Ammonites  and 
Arabians  defeated  by  Judas  the  Maccabee.  after  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  took  refuge  (see  ASHTAROTH.  §  1  >. 
It  was  in  164  B.t'..  the  year  after  there-dedication  ol  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  animated  the  foes  of  the 
church-nation  to  a  deadly  persecution  (1  Mace.  6al. 
Judas  had  already  acted  with  the  severity  of  the  old 
Israclitish  law  of  war.  dealing  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
towns  and  the  heathen  part  of  their  peoples  as  Joshua 
had  dealt  with  Jericho  1 1  Mace  5s  *8  ;  cp  Josh.  614.  JKl. 
but  with  the  added  real  against  idolatry  juvtiti.il  by 
lit.  7  s  \'l  \-  Naturally,  this  champion  of  monotheism, 
like  his  successor  Jonathan  at  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  lOBii. 
had  no  scruple  in  violating  the  temple  precincts  The 
unarmed  multitude  he  slew  |a  Man  Land  the  temple- 
buildings.  with  all  the  objects  polluted  by  idolatry,  he 
burned  1 1  Mace. ). 

Atargntis  Inppny:  cp  Vogue,  Syr.  Cent.  n.  3;  also 
vrpny ;  cp  ZDMG  f'52]  ti  473  /  1.  to  whom  the  temple 
In-longed,  is  in  The  Spiikrrs  Commentary  (n.  on 
1  Mace.  5j«)  identified  with  Astarte.  This  is  a  natural 
error,  for  Carnaim  is  no  doubt  Ashteroth-Karnaim  -  so 
called  from  the  addiction  of  the  town  to  the  worship  of 
various  forms  of  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  Wc  know,  how- 
ever, that  these  deities  were  different  ;  for  at  Ascnlon 
there  were  temples  of  Astarte  and  of  AtargAtis  (Ilerketo) 
side  by  side.  All  that  is  true  is  that  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Atargrttis  (i.e.,  -ryl  is  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Heb.  [rfvwi'  without  the  fern,  end- 
ing i«t  PacKNiriA)  ;  but  the  religious  significance 
of  thus  Atar  ('AtlAr  for  'Alhlar)  is  profoundly  nioditied 
by  its  union  with  'At lie  (usually  written  tiny  or  Ttf),  a 
I'almyrctie  divinity  whose  name  is  well  attested,  and 
occurs  in  many  projier  names.1  AtargStis  is.  in  fact, 
that  form  of  Aslar[tc]  which  has  absorbed  into  itself  the 
characteristics  of  another  deity  called  'Athc  icp  AshMr- 
Kamosh  in  the  inscription  of  Meshai.  I.ucian.  in  his 
L)e  Dea  Syra.  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  temple 
and  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  iwho  w.is  no  doubt 
AtargAlisf  at  Hierapo'.is  (Mabugl.  which  illustrates  the 
Jewish  hatred  of  it. 

The  connection  of  iliU  'omnipotent  and  all-producing  goddess' 
AputeiuO  with  vicred  life-giving  waters  ha*  been  studied  by 
»iof.  W.  R.  Smith  ,A\V<*)  17*175).  Sea  also  Prof.  W.  Wright. 
TSHA  0  438/.:  Baeihgcri,  fltilr.  tiff.  15*/:  Haudivdn.  an. 
'  Atargatis,'  in  ilerjoe-Plitl,  A"  sof  i.  (who  notices  the  differ- 
ent form-  under  which  the  goddess  was  represented);  Puchstein, 
ZA  »  if  1 ;  Koschcr,  /.ex.  s.v.  '  Astarte,'  4  (a).         T.  K.  C. 

ATAEOTH  iTintJJ?.  crowns'  or  •wreaths,'  cp  Is.  28 1 
Zech.  fin  14,  etc.  ;  ataPojB  [BAI.]). 

1.  iCh.  254.    See  Atrotii-Bkth-Joar 

2.  Ataroth  Addar  j-in  ni-oy.  Josh.  16  5.  a/rrapuO 
Kai  tptu.  |H|.  ar.  *.  aoap  [  A],  or.  aoap  |L] ;  18  ij.  AV 
Ataroth  Adar,  naarapwOoptx  [B|.  ar.  ai&ap  [A],  or. 
t&Sap  called  also  simply  Ataroth,  Josh.  16 1, 
XaropuiOei  [U.  where  x  »  a"  '»  'eft  of  TW]), 
perhaps  the  present  'AfJrd  on  the  high  road  from 

I  The  oldest  centre  of  the  worship  of  'Athe  is  thought  by 
Hummcl(/',V/f  I,  .3.,7,  p.  8r)to  have  beep  the  K.  of  A.i.i  Minor, 
whence  tike  cult  upread  to  W.  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Syria. 
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Jerusalem  to  Bethel.  3J  m.  S.  of  Bethel,  and  6  E.  of 
the  upper  Beth-horon  (see  Guerin.  JuJie.  3  6/.  ;  but 
on  the  other  side  Robinson.  2  314).  As  it  is  a  Bcn- 
jamile  locality,  we  might  plausibly  identify  Aiuiar  with 
the  Itenjamite  clan-name  AtiOAK,  A>D  [y. If. J 

3.  An  unknown  site  (rmc^,  Josh.  167,  aerapuO  [B]) 
between  Janoah  and  Naarah,  on  tlie  north -eastern  frontier 
of  (Ho  territory  of  Kphnum. 

4,  A  city  of  Gad  (rtrey.  Nu.32334.  arapw  [A]  34. 
atrrapuO  [V*"^]),  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha 
(/-  II<  rroy)  as  reconijuered  by  him,  along  with  a  '  land 
of 'Ataroth  (/.  >o(  dwelt  in  from  of  old  by  the  men  of 
Gail.'  The  name  survives  as  that  of  a  mountain,  and 
a  niined  site  'AlUirus.  at  the  top  of  the  W'ady  /erkA 
Ma  in.  10  m.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (  Tristram!  A/oat, 
973-276.)  The  OS  (Eus.  iMSi.  atrrapvt)  :  J«T. 87 17J 
wrongly  identify  with  no.  1,  presumably  confusing  Joab 
with  Job,  whom  tradition  associates  with  Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim.     Sec  AtSOTU-SHOPMAN.  G.  A.  s. 

ATEE  §  66  ;  AT  Hp  [BA]  ;  1  left-handed  '  ?  cp 

Judg.  3t$  Heb.,  and  the  I. at.  name  Scievola). 

1.  Tl>eBneAterof  He»ekiah(.i;ptn-,«  tiflS  l  an*,  «4*.«i« 

(H*A1>.  a  family  in  I  lie  great  post-eiilic  li«  (nee  Klt«A,  ii.  %  a, 
I  B<),  K^ra'iib  <af«a  n«  Neh.  1  ji  (<Mp  Ty  #>,'•«■• 

(l.l~l  Ksd.5l5  tn*i?p  v^c«iov  |A|.  e.  a^rwi  rw  *5'««ia 

<l.i.  AtorMlas.  KV  Atek  or  KzaKlAs.  Aikk  IIi-zikiah, 
AV  Am  H IIKIJAM  (.ijpirt  TOR),  appears  also  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant  (»ce  KruA,  i.  f  7X  Neh.  10 17  [18}  M^p 
«.  (IJKJ,  antp  «.  |A|,  04V  f<><ia« 

».  The  H'ne  Ater  (vloi  anjp  (ItRA),  nioi  «fij/>  [ I  ]}.  a  family  of 
doorkeepers  in  the  great  post-cxiln   list  (see  Lima,  ii.  f  ;) 
(O-ij-S-rT  *j;>,  K/ra 2  43  (vtoi  arr.  |AD-  Neh.  "45  (vioi  art|p  vi'ov 
|BD  =  i  E*d.  laS,  Jatal.  KV  Atar  (om.  B.  amp  (A] 
•sVH-D- 

ATEBOATI8  (to  atcppation  [VA]).  2  Mace.  12  *6 
RV.  AV  Atakoatis. 

ATETA  (cThta  [A]).  lEsd.  5d8  RV-Exra24J. 
Hatita, 

ATHACH  (Tint?,  -  inn?  [ties.];  NOO  [B].  noaaBc 
P'R].  A6AT  IA],  NAfcB  one  of  the  towns  of  Jud.ih 
to  which  David  scut  a  pot  of  the  Amalekitc  s[K)il 
(iS.  30  jot).  According  to  Wellhausen.  Driver,  and 
Budde.  it  is  the  Ether  (./.r.)  of  Josh.  1.1  «a  ittrac  [B|. 
athp  |AL1).  1*17  UtOtp  [B|.  pt#.  [A],  errep  [L]J  ;  tfacH 
s*  holars  decline  to  decide  w  hah  of  the  variants  is  correct, 
though  Bttdde  retains  Jig  in  tlie  text  of  1  S.  The  roo. 
ro.Ufit.  and  raytfi  of  certain  MSS  may.  however,  point 
to  a  various  reading  Nub.  Gucrin  visited  a  place  called 
MtJ.  near  h'hara,.  and  W.  of  the  AA.  fM  (Keilah). 
w  hich,  he  thinks,  may  be  meant  by  roMd<  ( tudtt,  3  34'd. 
That  there  must  have  been  several  places  Killed  Nob 
is  generally  admitted.  Klostermann  sugf-sts  a:y.  an.  ib 
(Josh.  11  21).  a  place  near  Hebron  (Hebron  follows!, 
and  the  tpieMion  aris<>s  whether  Nob  itself  may  not  l>e 
a  shortcnerl  form  of  Anab  (see  Noh).  In  Josh.  11  11 
0*  gives  tumflmt  —  n3:y,  out  of  which  l>oth  fin  Tociii  n 
[(/.  f  J  and  "717  Ath.'U'h  may  perhaps  have  arisen  by  the 
loss  of  one  letter  and  the  transposition  and  slight 
corruption  of  other  letters.  It  so  happens  that  there 
are  to-day  two'Anitbs  is.  of  Hebron  called  the  gre.it  and 
little.  These  may  represent  the  Anaboth  or  Grape- 
towns.  T.  K.  t". 

ATHAIAH  (H*np.  §  30.  meaning  oIkcutc  j  cp  Gray. 
///,Va97;AeCA[B],  -EAlfAl.  e£  [«].  AeApACflACtl-l; 

a  thai  as),  in  list  of  Judahitc  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(see  EZRA.  ii.  §  s  [t],  S  is  [«|<ri.  N'eh.  1 1 4 « 1  Ch. »4t. 
L'niAt  rn-U':  ru>e[c]t  [BAJ.  oy»i  [••])■  where  differ- 
ent  links  arc  given  lietween  him  and  I'crer. 

ATHALIAH  (in^nr,  iT^rit'.  SjS  39,  52;  -Vahwe 
is  great'  ;  cp  with  Che..  Ass.  etetlu,  'great,  high,'  also 
'lord,'  used  of  gods  and  kings  [Del.  An.  //MA.  s.v.]). 
1.  Iyo0o\ta  [BAL].  but  -0O\.  [A  vid.  in  2  K  llijj). 
Daughter  of  Aliab  and  Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Jehoram, 
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king  of  Judah  |  a  K  8  H  16  llt/lijso).  The  death 
of  AHAUAB  (-/  t'.,  I  I  deprived  Alhaltah  of  her  proud 
position  as  queen-mother  (.it;:).  Having  apparently 
no  other  son  whom  she  could  place  on  the  throne,  s-lve 
determined  lo  put  10  death  all  the  surviving  m. ile 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  govern  in  her  own 
name,  lor  six  years.  I841-836  B.C.)  site  maintained 
herself  on  the  throne  —  a  singular  fact  which  raises 
questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Wc  hear 
of  nothing  done  by  her  for  her  adopted  country  ;  but 
whose  interest  was  it  lo  preserve  the  memory  of  this  ? 
On  the  story  of  her  deposition  and  violent  death,  sit; 
JoASH  (1).  Observe  that  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
'  princes  by  Atbaliah,  adopted  by  the  Chronicler  in  a  Lb. 
'2'2io.  is  inconsistent  with  the  massacre  attributed  to 
Jehoram  in  a  Ch.  21  4  and  the  captivity  of  all  Jehoram  * 
sons  but  Ahaziah.  imagined  in  a  Ch.  t\  17. 

a.  In  a  genealogy  of  Uknjami.v  [|  o  u.  ft),  I  Ch.sa'i  («yo*»A,a 
[BJ,  ?o0aAi*  I  A),  o*W[l  |) 

y  A  family  111  Kir* '«  caravan  (see  Kzka,  i.  |  »,  it.  I  15  Ii) 
A  l./raN7  [Bl  |A1,  vo«<»-tou  (H>»  1  KsC.Sji 

Ji»ri<«u.iA>  I.V  (yofoA.ov  [I1A),  -tor.  11.;.). 

ATHARIAS,  RV  At-tiiakias  (&TG&pi&c  [BAJt.  1 
Qd.64»=l-^a26j.  Tikshatha  (q.v.). 

ATHABIM  (Dnn{<).  in  the  expression  'Nfl  fft  |N* 
21  if)  is  taken  by  RV  for  a  place-name  ('  by  the  way  of 
Ath.irim'  ;  sooaon  ABAPf  in  [»].  O.  -Cim[AKI.])  ;  by 
AV  and  RV*"ts-  (following  Targ,  and  Syr.)  as  equivalent 
to  c**nri  ( '  [the  way  of  J  the  spies  ').  That  CTtmrt  should 
have  been  sulnsliluled  for  n—jw  is.  however,  highly  im- 
probable. Diilmann  has  suggested  that  the  word  may  lie 
connected  with  the  Arab  athtir,  '  vestige'  or  '  footprint.' 
and  proposes  lo  translate  "the  caravan  palh. '  The 
expression  may  l>e  corrupt  (sec  K.M11  si).  $  3  i. ). 

ATHENOBITJB  lAenNoBiOC  [AN\ ']).  friend  of  An- 
tinchus  \'II.  Sidclcs,  and  his  envoy  lo  Simon  the  High 
Priest  11  Mace.  15a8-jO). 

ATHENS  l  &eHN&l).  Wc  must  repeat  the  words  of 
Strabo    dXU  yap  ei'i  w\9)0ot  i^rirrw*         xtpl  t»> 

l  Its  art     ******  r*6rqi  tpimpirtm re kuI oTwjSW 

unaDnreciated.  6*vJ  >P-  l  hae 

PP    C      ^  is,  indeed,  an  essential  impropriety 

involved  in  making  Paul'l  visit  to  Athens  the  occasion 
for  a  rtmmi  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  treasures  of 
the  city.1  What  the  apostle  might  have  seen  wc  can 
learn  from  Pausanias  ;  what  he  did  see  may  safely  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  •  A  Hetoew  of  the  Hebrews." 
who.  'after  the  most  exact  sect,"  'lived  a  Pharisee." 
could  at  U-st  fee!  only  indifference  to  the  history  of  the 
heathen,  and  his  spirit  could  not  fail  to  be  '  stirred ' 
at  the  frequent  signs  of  ignorance  of  Cod  visible  on 
every  hand  in  their  cities,  even  though  he  had  Ix-cri 
brought  up  'at  the  feet  of  a  Rabban  Gamaliel,  whoaa 
liberality  of  Sentiment  is,  after  all.  brgcly  problema- 
tical. Not  one  of  the  associations  which  arc  valuable 
to  us  crowded  into  the  apostle  s  mind  as  he  landed 
at  Phalerum  or  Piraus.  And  the  many-sided  art  of 
Athens  lud  no  message  for  a  man  of  his  intensity  and 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  of  destioving  the 

paganism  In  which  that  an  was  rooted, 

Much  more  valuable,  and  more  difficult  also,  is  it  to 
realise  the  spiritual  atmosphere  iu  which  Paul  found 
3.  Intellectual  hlm~lf    Th"  of  Athenian  great- 

atmosphere f"'ss  1,1  P'1"'^  >">"•  '""K  P-^ 
p  "  Athens  now  only  a  free  city  of  the 
province  of  Achaia  was  not  even  the  seat  of  the  governor 
'Sir.  308).  In  art  and  in  literature  also  she  was  110 
longer  the  schoolmistress  of  nations;  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  activiiy  ihe  creative  faculty  was  dead. 
In  the  domain  of  philosophy  alone  the  manipulation  of 
Ihe  dry  1  wines  of  logical  science  continued  to  give  the 
semblance  of  life.  Here  also  ihe  spring  of  Athenian 
wisdom  had  run  dry.    The  masters  of  the  schools 

I  Still  more  VuuM  rhi»  remark  apply  to  the  only  plates  in  the 
OT  where  Athenian!  ;ire  lefi-ircd  Iu  (a  Macc.o  1  W 15) :  on  the 
reading  (Vg.  has  Anti I  'll— III  in  ti)  »ee  ( .riinm.  aJ  ixc. 
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sprang  from  Asia,  Syria,  or  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ; 
Greece  proper  was  represented  exclusively  by  third-  or 
fourth-rale  men.  Nevertheless,  for  centuries  Alliens 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  Ihe  chief  scat  of  Creek 
philosophy  j  nor  did  she  renounce  hex  claim  as  a  semin- 
ary of  philosophy  to  the  most  important  place,  even 
when  she  had  lo  share  that  honour  with  other  cities,  such 
as  Alexandria,  Komc,  Rhodes,  and  Paul  s  own  larsus. 
The  whole  city,  indeed,  resembled  one  of  our  University 
towns  at  an  epoch  ul  intellectual  stagnation.  The  so- 
called  education  of  a  Roman  was  incomplete  unless 
some  lime  had  been  spent  in  loitering  through  the  groves 
and  porticoes  of  Athens.  *  1  wo  schools  in  particular, 
markedly  different  and  decided  in  their  peculiarities, 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  the  school  of  the  Stoics 
( vi  ho  insisted  almost  exclusively  on  the  universal  element), 
and  that  of  the  Kpic  ureal  is,  who  gave  prominence  to  the 
individual  clement  in  man,  pursuing  happiness  by  looking 
Within.  The  Stoics  regarded  man  exclusively  as  a  think- 
ing being  ;  the  Epicureans,  as  a  cieature  of  feeling' 
l/eller,  Tht  Slota,  /•/uumtn.  an  J  Suptitt,  37). 
Prolubly  in  no  other  city  of  the  world  at  that  lime  was 
it  easier  to  meet  '  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans 
and  of  the  Stoics"  (Acts  17  id).  -V  well -known  and 
curious  parallel  lo  the  apostle  s  visit  is  afforded  by  the 
Life  of  A|Hillonius  of  Tvana.  On  his  way  up  from  h:s 
ship  lo  the  city  Apolionius  met  many  philosophers, 
some  reading,  some  perorating,  some  arguing,  ail  of 


eeted  hull  i/' 


1 '/.'.  4 


In 


«  urd, 


Athens  nt  the  time  of  Paul  s  stay,  and  more  notably 
afterwards,  w  as  a  my  of  pedagogues  ;  and  'le  pedagogue 
est  le  moins  convertissable  des  homines'  (keuali,  £>,'. 
/'out,  i.,  ,!.  In  the  midst  of  tins  academic  element  Paul 
found  himself  alone  1  1  Thcss.  3i).  Eor  lus  inner  life  at 
this  tune  we  must  look  to  the  Epistles,  not  to  Acts.  He 
w  as  more  attracted  by  the  eager  artisans  of  I  hcssalomca 
and  the  earnest  men  of  business  111  Corinth  than  by  the 
versatile  and  superficial  schoolmen  ol  Athens  (cp  1  1  hess. 
lfyi.    St.il,  it  would  l<e  unfair  to  attribute  his  fa  lure 


entirely  to  the  Athenian  character1  (lA 


i'S  said  that 


the  crest  of  Athens  should  have  Urn  a  great  tongue)  ; 
allowance  must  lie  made  for  the  inevitable  exaggeration 
of  the  reformer,  whether  in  morals  or  in  politics  :  li  s 
perspective  is  distorted.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  count  it 
bl. line  to  Athens  that  she  was  regarded  as  ultra-religious, 
Stiai&aitioreaTipoii.  Acta  17 s>  (this  opening  compli- 
ment of  ihe  apostle  s  speech  admits  Of  rich  illustration). ' 
It  would  be  a  mistake  lo  sec  in  the  altar  dedicated  lo 
the  unknown  god  (Actsl7>j)  a  desire  lo  include  m  their 
Pantheon  any  and  every  deny  that  might  possibly  1* 
worthy  of  honour  (see  UNKNOWN  LiuU).  Worship 
found  expression  in  art,  not  in  the  nunuii.i  of  formalism. 
Athens  vt.ii,  therefoic.  pre-eminently  a  city  of  statues, 
ami  Kenan  is  nghi  in  remarking  that  the  prejudices  erf 
Paul  as  a  Jew  blinded  him  :  he  took  all  the  statues  he 
saw  for  'objacti  of  worship'  |<rc,.ia<r^ara.  Acts  17 aj). 
We  are  not  guilty  of  '  corrupt  Hellenism  '  in  attempting 
a  true  estimate  of  the  apostle  s  atlilude. 

An  explanation  of  the  disappointing  effect  of  Paul  s 
teaching  must  be  sought  in  Ihe  jxisition  of  the  Jewish 


3.  Paul's 
failure. 


colony  in  Athens,  and  not  solely  in  exag- 
gerated commonplaces  on  Athcniaticharactcr 
anil  plulosophy.  The  colony  was  evidently 
not  a  large  one;  there  would  belittle  lo  attract  Jews 
thither  in  preference  to  ( 'orinlh.  Paul  s  work  among  his 
countrymen  in  Alliens  was  slight  :  he  *  conversed  '  with 
them  ( $« Xt'-yeTo,  Actsl7i7l.  No  trace  of  any  budding 
which  could  have  liven  a  synagogue  has  U111  found,  »  :!> 
the  excvpliofl  of  the  marble  i/»ur..-fii.  A'um.  Atk.  40^) 

f  *,miit*lion»  mitdit  l*e  multiplied  10  illustrate  Athenian 
l->iu.i..uy  t At-  is  1 "  1  ;  cp  1  hue.  i.  7c,  iMMMnst ;  Ar.  /  jr. 
l^tij,  ti/  K.^-,,,,.^.  roA«i  —  '  I  iapenians  ,  J>ci:i.^.th-  /  kit.  1. 
10,  4$;  Menand.  tr.  (,r>"^.  9;  Plutarch  f*i*tm\ 

■  faus.  i.  17 1,  #fov?  ivai^oMirir  iAAur  lAror :  iliey 
erected  an  altar  10  Mercy;  i.i'lj  'A#n'*""«  ntp^aaiitfM  t<  i| 
ton  iAAwu  to  #,ii  ton  orovt^s  :  I'hilos.  I  it.  vi,  a.  i^iA<j#i/r«(  : 
Jul.  Mitop.  (frjAoiroi  .  XL  tar.  Hut.  v.  17,  Toooirrov  \r 
A»n»aii>it  J«iaiiai,iorio«. 
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containing  the  words  0(4-17  1)  wiAij  toO  xvplov  (PS.II820); 
this  might  have  belonged  to  the  entrance  of  a  synagogue. 
The  Hellenic  belief  &rai  darjrroi  o&rit  far  iyaaraan 
was  not,  in  Athens,  reduced  by  the  powerful  solvent  of 
Judaism.  Hence,  the  moment  the  apostle  uttered  the 
words  'raised  from  the  dead'  his  audience  revolted. 
Elsewhere  his  difficulties  centred  round  another  point — 
whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  not.  In  Athens, 
where  Jewish  thought  had  no  hold,  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  was  unfamiliar  —  least  so  to  the 
Stoics,  although  it  would  tie  an  anachronism  to  quote 
here  the  remarkable  approach  made  by  such  Stoics  as 
Seneca  to  Christian  modes  of  thought.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  Paul's  work  at  Athens  was  a  comparative 
failure,  and  that  he  felt  it  to  l>e  so  (Actsl734  1  Cor. 
•i  t  1.  His  visit  to  the  city  was  a  mistake  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  from  the  first  due  to  accident.  In  the  hurried 
departure  from  ller<va  | Aetsl  7  ■  "  f- ).  there  would  tic 
little  time  for  making  plans  or  for  choosing  modes  of 
transport,  and  the  apostle's  alx>de  in  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  waiting  for  his  companions  (Acts 
17  u/.).  w.j.  w. 

athlai  c?nr»  -  n;>nr.  §3  39.  s«.  athau  ah.  ?.t..  >. 

in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  E/.RA.  1.  §  5,  end  I. 
EiralOaS  l(>a\t<  |I5),  -p.  [«].  ot>a\t  [A],  tfeXm  (L|; 
ATHAIAl)-  \  Esd.  9  20  Amatiikis,  KV  Emathkis 
(tuafftti,  [B],  -atf,!!  [A],  fcXlW  [L]k 

ATIPHA  (ATcd>&  [BAD.  1  Esd.  53>  =  Ezra254.  Ha- 

Ttl'IIA. 

ATONE.  ATONEMENT  pf?,  (5  cSiAackcin  : 
0*">S2.  6  €iiA&CMAl  NT  k&t&AA&ph )■    The  ex- 

pressioti  1  to  atone  '  (tss)  generally  descrities  the  effect 
of  the  sacrifices  in  removing  guilt.  The  pure  religious  t 
idea  of  atonement,  however,  as  W.  K.  Smith  remarks 
(07yC"  439)  is  to  be  found  in  the  IVophets  (and. 
surely,  in  Ps.  51  ;  see  vt:  1  [2]  3  [  s]  7  [?■)  o  [  1..]  ;  also, 
with  -is;  in  65  i  7!sjS  799).  There  it  has  no  relation  to 
sacrificing,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  scholar's  explanation  of  192  kipper  as  mean- 
ing primarily  '  to  wipe  out."  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Syriac  usage;  but  the  only  OT  passage  in  which  the 
sense  of  'wipe  out"  is  possible  is  in  Is.  28  18.  where  the 
reading  is  much  disputed  iHoubigant.  I.owth,  Du.  [but 
not  l)i..  t  he.  ]  read  -mi  instead  of  -ar  \.  and  where  it  is 
at  anv  rate  open  to  us  to  obtain  the  sense  '  wiped  out ' 
indirectly  from  the  common  reading  ('  covered  over' ;  cp 
<ien.  r»  1 4 1 .  The  usual  view  is  lliat  a  propitiation  is  ex- 
pressed by  kipper  metaphorically,  as  a  '  covering  '  (cp  Ar. 
k.tf.ira  :  in  i.  stem  te.it/,  in  li.  txpidx,it\,  as  when  Jacob, 
fearing  Ksau's  auger,  says.  '  I  will  »v;rr  his  face  with  a 
present'  (cp  tjen.  20 16  lobOat).  The  Hebraistic  usage 
.  f  the  Aord  is  «.  II  set  J  irth  by  Driver,  0  Mi  42;,  4 
\V.  R.  Smith's  note  in  c'/yC'1'  438-440  also  deserves 
attention  ;  but  OTJC''1'  381,  etc..  should  here  be  coin- 
pared 

In  the  XT  •atonement'  is  given  by  A  V  for  KaraWceyrj. 
Rom.  f>n  ;  but  k\'.  with  a  proper  regard  to  consist- 
ency, siilrstitules  •  reconciliation '  ;  cp  a  (..'or.  5 18/. , 
•the  ministry,  the  word,  of  reconciliation.'  Elsewhere 
(aroWayiJ  occurs  in  Ram.  5  10/.  11  1  j  ;  cp  Col.  1 11  ;  it 
is  hardly  one  of  <5's  words,  being  found  only  in  a  Mace, 
ft  20.  See  further.  AtonkMKNT.  IJAV  ok,  Mkkcv- 
m:at,  Kansum.  Sacrifice  :  and  cp  WkS.  /tel.  Sent.™ 
-i7>  320.  437.  etc.  ;  also  We.  Cll  335/ 

See  also  Ritschl,  P>it  chriitl.  I.thrt  ?  i>«  J.  Re>  htfrrllfumg 
nr.  J.  I'ertShnung.'-Cu;  Wess,  llihl.  Dual.  <>/  AT  I411-4S2 
■:*>3->t6i  l»..le.  'flu  D*.- trine  <•/  the  Atonement ;  Wikon, 
Hultfiin  I. return  on  the  Atonement  (1399).    1  he  scmi-popuUr 


1.  Analysis 
of  law. 


ATONEMENT.  DAY  OF  (DnS2n  DP;  later. 
1S3H  DP;  in  Talmud  NiP  NOP,  'the  great  day.' 
NOP,  '  the  day.'  and  N2"l  NOPi".' '  the  great  fast ' ;  cp 
Aets279.  H  NMCTtiA— as  the  only  fast  enjoined  by  the 
law). 
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The  law  relating  to  this  day  (Lev.  16).  which  as  it 
now  stands  connects  with  the  story  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  in  Lev.  IO1-7.  is  not  in  its  present 
form  a  homogeneous  unity.1  This  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  duplicate 
verses  6  and  11,  and  from  peculiarities  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  also  from  the  contents  of  the  law. 

The  chapter  as  a  whole  treat*  of  two  c|uitc  distinct  subject*  : 
viz.,  (•)  the  warning  of  the  high  priest  that  he  IS  lo  enter  ISM 
Holy  of  Holies  not  at  pleasure,  hut  only  under  certain  spe,  ilied 
precaution*  ;  (2)  the  ordering  uf  a  yearly  Dav  of  Aloneme  it,  for 
which  an  exact  ritu.il  is  prescribed.  1.  is  contair>ed  in  re.  14 
6uij  !i*.  and  belong  to  Pj  ;  3.  is  itself  composite,  (a)  tt: 
29- 34  a  give  complete  directions  for  the  annual  observance  of  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  on  which  the  sanctuary  and 
people  are  to  be  cleansed  by  4  the  priest  who  shall  he  anointed  1 
(cp  1*  12)— if.,  the  high  priest  of  ihe  time;  the  atonement  is 
tuppmed  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  tarried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  (which,  originally,  immediately  preceded  it)  of  Lev.  9, 
an  '.  wilh  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  laid  down  in  Nil.  152i.  On 
critical  grounds  this  law  also  must  lie  held  to  belong  to  P2.  (*) 
if.  57-10,  i«-»B,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  the  quite  peculiar 
ritual  of  the  I » iy  of  Atonement  i*  prcscrilred,  arc  die  work  of  a 
much  later  hand. 

Why  and  when  these  \-arious  portions  of  the  present 
law  were  combined  into  one  are  questions  that  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  (sec  Levi  Tici's,  j}  6/..  and  Hexa- 
TKl'CH) ;  the  important  fact,  gained  from  critical 
analysis,  is  that  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as  far  as  its 
ceremonies  arc  described  in  Lev.  16.  is  of  comparatively- 
recent  origin,  and  the  result  of  a  very  interesting 
development. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, (ri)  That  the  pre-exilic  worship  knew  of 
„  „.  ,  no  such  day  as  is  described  in  Lev.  16  is 

evident,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  all 
f  mention  of  it  inn  omission  which  cannot 
me  be  accidental,  the  other  high  days  bring 

referred  to),  but  also  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  of 
sin  and  sense  of  need  of  a  propitiation,  which  arc  the 
necessary  conditions  of  such  an  institution,  tirst  liccanie 
prominent  in  the  time  of  Erckiel  (see  Feasts.  §11). 
(,<)  The  earliest  trace  of  public  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  in  the  exilic  period  appears  in  Zech.  7  3  5  $  '9  : 
the  four  yearly  fasts  there  mentioned  were  com- 
memorative of  the  national  calamities  at  the  fait  of 
Jerusalem,  and  appear  to  have  been  still  otiscrvcd  in 
post-exilic  times. 

Ktekiel,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  forerunner  of  the 
priestly  law,  had  enjoined  two  atonement-days  (the  (irst  day  of 
the  first  month  and  the  first  of  the  seventh.  4.'.  i?- .•••).*  A 
young  ballot k  ,n  a  «n->flcring  was  10  he  brought,  ami  with  its 
bl  xjd  were  to  be  smeared  the  posis  of  the  l  oose,  she  frrur 
corners  of  the  altar,  ami  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court 
— "so  »hall  ye  make  atunemcni  for  the  house';  together  with 
this,  certain  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  people  are  enjoined  for 
die  pa*sover-day  (Krck.  4^22). 

(c)  When  we  turn  to  the  detailed  account  of  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.  8  /.,  we  rind  mentioned  a 
joyous  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  a  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tal>ernaclcs  on 
the  fifteenth,  w  ithout  any  reference  to  a  I  >ay  of  Atone- 
ment on  the  tenth.*  On  the  twenty-fourth  day.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  general  fast  with  confession  of  sin  was 
held,  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of 
Lev.  1614-28.  This  makes  it  clear  that  what  stood  in 
the  l,aw-hook  used  by  Kzra  (P.i  was  not  the  Lcvitical 
ritual  (l-ev  16 14-28!.  but  only  a  precept  of  a  yearly  fast- 
day  wilh  sabliatic  rest— in  other  words,  the  precept  laid 
down  in  Ixv.  16  20- 34. 

The  change  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  at  ihe  first 
celebration  is  intelligible  enough  on  the  assumption  that  the 
fast -day  was  not  at  first  so  prominent  in  the  law-book  a,  it 
afterwards  became  in  Lev.  Id  14-28. 

Even  in  the  still  later  list  of  high  days  in  Lev.  2^27 
and  Nu.  297  w«  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the 
spcnlic  ritual  of  Lev.  16 14-28  ;  the  tenth  day  of  the 

1  See  Itcnringer's  study.  /  l/  tf\>t</.  |'Sg),  and  cp  Stade, 
Gl'J  i  258,  and  I.KViTlct  s,  I  ». 

*  The  lest  of  l-.Jek.  4.',2o  should  Ik  emended  in  accordance 

with  iPk".1,  enn3  Tap* 

3  Cp  Reus*,  Getet.  liitrkriL  .\V4r.rJi  500/  (llolringer.  flex. 
750,  note,  differs). 
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seventh  month  is  simply  marked  hy  facing,  sabbath 
rest,  and  llie  usual  sin-offerings.  The  I  Jay  of  Atone- 
ment duscnix-ii  in  l«v.  ]6  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  iong  process  of  development,  and  the  jwricope  formed 
by  Lev.  16  5  7-10  14-38  must  belong  to  the  very  latest 
portions  of  P,  Hie  precept  in  Lx.  :50io  is.  of  course,  n 
still  later  addition  to  the  ritual,  enjoining  that  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  should  also  be  applied  to  the  altar  of 
incense. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  as  the  later  title  proves 
(see  above.  §  i).  the  Day  of  Atonement  became  the 
3  Fundamental  most  irnPorwn«  '»  «!,e  ecclesiastical 

principle,  etc.  >™r;  i^/'fj.  '■  «*  »f 
r        r  inevitably  led  to  this.     Now  as  to 

the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  terms  of  Lev.  16  permit 
no  uncertainty.  The  law  has  reference  to  the  thorough 
puritication  of  the  people  and  sanctuary.  The  sin- 
offerings  throughout  the  year  have  left  many  unknown 
or  "secret'  sins;  and  since  the  people,  the  land,  and, 
above  all,  the  sanctuary  are  rendered  impure  by  sin 
(Lev.  15 31  Nu.  19i3-jo  l  j.  45 18  Lev.  16 i<>),  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  sacrificial  services  might  lose  their 
efficacy  and  even  that  Yahwe  might  desert  his  defiled 
sanctuary.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  institution  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  —  that  the  Israelites  might 
annually  make  a  complete  atonement  for  all  sin,  and 
that  tin-  sanctuary  might  be  cleansed  (Lev.  I633I.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  entire  l'riestly  Law  found  here  its 
best  expression.  The  Day  of  Atonement  <|iiickcncd. 
on  tlu-  one  hand,  the  people's  sense  of  sin  and  dread  of 
Yahwe's  avenging  holiness,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
their  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  of  their  renewed 
holiness.  This  holiness  was  guaranteed  by  their  re- 
ligious system,  the  efficacy  of  which,  marred  by  sin, 
w.is  again  restored  by  this  solemnity  of  evpiation.  It  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system,  the  last  consequence 
of  the  principle,  '  Yc  shall  lie  [ceremonially]  holy,  for  I 
am  holy.' 

If  we  turn  to  the  ritual,  we  can  without  difficulty 
discover  its  fundamental  ideas.  The  high  priest,  after 
liathmg,  puts  on  plain  white  linen  garments  instead  of 
his  elaborate  Vestments,  for  he  is  to  appear  as  a  humble 
suppliant  before  the  Holy  One  whom  only  the  pure  may 
approach.  Of  course,  before  be  can  make  atonement 
tor  the  people  he  must  first  do  so  for  himself  and  for  his 
'house' — i.e.,  for  the  entire  priesthood.  On  entering 
the  Holy  of  Holies  he  is  to  envelop  in  u  cloud  of  holy 
incense-smoke  the  place  of  God's  personal  presence, 
lest  he  die.  The  ritual  of  blood-sprinkling,  as  far  as  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  day.  is  only  an  elaboration,  required 
by  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  approach  to  God,  of  the 
usual  procedure  in  sacrificial  offerings.  The  conception 
has  been  explained  by  Robertson  Smith'  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  primitive  ideas  about  sacrifice.    See  Sacri- 

riCK,  §  33.  I.  B. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  has  licen  called  by  Dehtisch 
the  Gexjd  Friday  of  the  I_tw.  This  can  hardly  l<c 
4.  Pronltiatorv  n,a'n,a'nc^  w'th  regard  to  its  earlier 
Character  Period.  Good  Friday  was  not  in- 
stituted to  restore  the  impaired  cere- 
monial holiness  of  the  community  ;  it  had  from  the  first 
a  reference  to  the  individual  and  to  spiritual  religion. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  Yi>m  Kippurim,  even  if  its 
institutors  were  not  personally  opjiosed  to  the  supple- 
menting and  counteracting  agency  of  teachers  of  a 
nobler  religion.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  poetic 
prayers  composed  for  the  'great  day'  during  the 
Dispersion  touch  the  Christian  deeply  from  their  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  depth  and  their  sense  of  individual 
religion.  These  prayers,  however,  are  no  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution.  It  is  not 
mvessary  to  dwell  on  the  Azazcl-ritual,  The  ritual 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  has  grown  (this  can  lie  shown 
by  literary  analysis  as  well  as  by  archaeological  con- 
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sidcrations).1  ami  the  Acuel-rilual  is  the  latest  portion 
of  it.  We  might  perhaps  supjiose  that  those  who  con- 
tinued J  jra's  work  were  not  up  to  his  level  ;  but  when 
we  look  at  Lev.  If  se-9**.  which  is  the  earliest  part  of 
the  law  (cp  l*j ),  we  still  find  in  it  provisions  op|x>sed 
in  tendency  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  greatest  prophets 
and  psalmists.  The  procedure  with  the  blood  may  bo 
arch;eologically  explained  so  as  to  minimise  the  shock 
which  it  causes  us ;  it  may  also  be  spiritualised,  so  as 
to  assume  a  totally  new  appearance  ;  but  it  is.  as 
has  been  stated,  out  of  harmony  with  that  prophetic 
religion  which  is  restated  in  I'ss.  10  50  51.  It  is  also 
in  this  part  of  the  law  that  we  find  an  expression  which, 
when  correctly  explained,  condenses  the  unspiritual 
elements  of  the  law  into  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  expression 
lahbath  "athilAi-n,  which  may  well  lie  more  ancient  than 
the  day  to  which  it  is  applied.  RV  renders  Lev.  16  31 
thus  :  '  It  is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls;  it  is  a  statute  for  ever. ' 
laslrow  i.  lmsr.  fount.  'J'heol.  I312  jf.  ['98]*  has  made 
it  probable  that  sabbatk  and  Itibhdihott  answer-  the 
latter  more  exactly2  than  the  former  —to  the  Baby- 
Ionian  ceremonial  term  ijbattum,  which  means  a  day 
of  propitiation  with  reference  to  the  ditt  ntfixtti  of 
the  kings.  If  so,  the  terms  l*bia!h  and  UiMjthon, 
which  are  derived  from  n:r.  '0  rest,  imply  that  by  the 
usages  on  the  day  to  which  these  terms  are  applied, 
rest  is  given  to  an  angry  God.*  I  he  expression  'to 
afflict  the  soul  '  \  'in>i<i  txphak),  used  in  the  same  verse, 
is  not  less  archaic  in  spirit,  even  if  much  later  in  use  ;  * 
it  was  adopted  by  late  theologians  as  a  synonym  of  the 
old  weird  ess,  'to  fast.'  This,  too,  implies  an  un- 
spiritual doctrine — \iz. ,  that  by  denying  the  liody 
certain  generally  desired  goods  the  mind  of  a  deity 
can  lie  influenced  by  his  worshipper. 

To  examine  the  full  force  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  areh.eologically  viewed,  is  not  our 
purpose.  Our  purj>ose  is  to  emphasise  their  strictly 
propitiatory  character.  That  same  character  belonged, 
according  to  the  Jewish  liturgy,  to  the  ritual  of  New 
Year's  Day  (AW  hai-Stinah).  It  was  believed.'  through 
the  influence  of  Babylonian  mythology,  that  the  late  of 
man  was  decreed  on  New  Year's  Day  ithe  festival  of 
Creation),  and  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
decree  was  "sealed.-  No  wonder  that  the  nine  days 
which  intervened  l>etween  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (New  Year's  Day)  and  the  tenth  (the  Lay  of 
Atonement  I  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  penitential 
days.  Precisely  when  this  view  of  New  Year's  D.iv  as 
the  Day  of  Destiny  lx-gau  to  tie  taken,  we  know  not. 
lYnhably  it  began  among  the  Jews  of  the  Eastern 
Dispersion.  It  gives  a  new  force,  however,  (1)  to  the 
collocation  of  \',<m  Kippurim  and  Roi  kaS-Sdnah  in  the 
same  month,  and  (a)  to  the  designation  of  lx>th  days 


(see  Lev.  215 114)  as  Sah 


To  what  extent,  if  at  all. 


the  ritual  of  these  days  is  a  revival  of  primitive  custom, 
is  obscure,  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  primitive  times 
Israchtish  ritual,  at  any  rate  in  certain  places,  approxi- 

1  The  literary  analysis  of  Ijev.  lii  is  passed  over  in  SBOT 
(llel>. ;  |1  it);  in  the  article  '  Pay  of  Atonement  '  in  Hastinsn, 
Dfi  I  aoo  1*  |'o8|.  the  omission  has  been  supplied  from  ltcll- 
nnjer.  Irriver'*  moderating  remarks,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  position  taken  up  by  Stadc  and  licnringer,  who  are  both 
fully  awake  to  like  incompleteness  of  merely  literary  analysis 
of  amrient  laws.  The  deficiency  noted  in  SHOT  is  alsu  lo  be 
oliscrved  in  the  Leviticus  in  kautnch'*  new  translation  (//.V). 


Cp  1. 1- vmics. 
S  Sa 


Sabbath,  ace.  to  Jastrow,  *  is  the  distinctively  Hebrew  name 
given  to  a  particular  laM.irkfiH  '  (.y>.  cit.  M<*f  )-  Sjbbathon  = 
lia.it.  latettum;  (he  terminations  corresiwnd  (Jastrow,  ijj). 

1  The  most  common  term  for  '  propitiation  '  was  nak  tiUi  (Mx. 
*  rest  of  the  heart  );  Am(-^t",  '  Hay  •)«  has  the  sense  of 

"day  of  propitiation'  (  lastrow,  310X 

*  It  occurs  in  Is-  !J&}  e  to  IV  3i  13  ;  also  in  l*v.  10  it  23 17  31 
Nu  297.  That  the  historical  Isaiah,  in  disparaging  fasts,  don 
not  use  the  phrase  (Is.  1  1  f,  hut  cp  *)  is  significant. 

»  See  A'/iin/.  (Marduk  comes  at  Zagmtik,  the  beginning 
of  the  vear,  'to  destine  die  fate  of  my  life');  cp  Karppc 
on  'Jewish  New  Year'  in  K«:  AV»«.,  and  Jensen,  AW  i4- 
86, a38. 
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mated  rather  more  to  Babylonian  than  was  afterwards 
the  case.  One  could  wish  this  to  lie  true,  (or  it  would 
then  be  easier  to  account  for  the  cerenionu-s  of  the 
1V«  Kippurim.  so  archaic  in  spirit,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  tendency  of  |cr.  31  31-34  I'zck.  3625-37  Mic.  7  19. 

At  any  rate,  the  propiiiation-days  of  the  post-exilic 
Israelites  were  nobler  than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  in 
_   p  .as  far  as  they  were  for  the  benefit  of 

'  the  whole  people,  and  not  merely  for 

nobility.        (ha,  of  ,h(.  ru),.rs     The  Hd.ylonian 

regulations  of  the  '  dars  of  appeasement '  (kibaitum  — 
j'lnir-)  !»'.ir  U|>on  the  conduct  of  the  king  ,  but,  since  '  the 
whole  congregation  is  holy.'  those  of  the  )\>m  Kipfurim 
necessarily  touch  the  conduct  of  all  faithful  Jews  and 
even  of  "sojourners  (Lev.  l*5;jg).  In  this  rcs|x-ct  the 
Jewish  religion  has  a  much  closer  arhnity  with  the 
Zoroastrian  than  with  the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian. 
If  the  provision  for  giving  the  uneducated  populace 
a  visible  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  its  sins  and  the 
removal  of  their  punishment  ap|>ears  to  us  barbaric  and 
unspiritual  (sec  A/AZKf..  §  1)— if,  t<x>,  the  populace  was 
only  too  likely  to  misinterpret  the  comprehensive  ex- 
pressions of  l  ev  lOiAit  30,  and  to  think  that  all  sins 
whatever  were  cancelled  by  the  ritual— we  must  remember 
(as  regards  Azaicl)  the  compromising  spirit  natural  to 
large  educational  churches,  and  (as  regards  the  other 
point)  the  difficulty  in  an  Kasiern  language  of  guarding 
against  all  possible  misinterpretations  of  phras.-s.  A 
misinterpretation  it  certainly  is  when  a  Mishna  treatise 
declares  that  - 

'  The  e  s»t  whirh  is  dismissed  atones  for  all  (other)  trans- 
gressions, a»  well  the  light  as  the  grave,  the  intentional  anil  the 
unintentional,  ; 1 1  -«-  :  .1  r k :  1 , «n  and  those  not  I"..;.  Li  n-.,  r. ' 
{SMuelh  1  <i\ 

The   analogy   of  Lev.  4313   etc.   Nu  HS34  distinctly 

shows  that  in  such  propitiatory  ordinances  it  is  accidental 

transgressions  i.T;;r:'.   not   deliberate  transgressions 

(""-  t;I.  that  are  referred  to  ;  and  in  IVavdSy  we  read, 

1  He  who  says,  I  will  sin,  the  I>ay  atones  ;  to  him  the 

Day  will  bring  no  atonement.'  1 

In   NT  times  the  Jews  had  advanced  religiously 

beyond  the  contemporaries  of  Kzra.     In  the  Epistle  to 

A  «T™f«.iiMi  the  Hebrews  and  in  that  of  Barnabas 
9.  w  1  reierences.  ^  mm  ^  a  Cnristj  ,n  Knosis  .  b|I, 

there  was,  no  doubt,  also  an  allegorising  gnosis  that  was 
Jewish.  There  must  have  lieen  Ixith  poetic  symbolisers 
(cp  Ps.  SI  7  o]>  and  typologists  What  Barnabas  says 
(78)  about  the  starlet  cloth  tied  011  the  neck  of  the 
"scapegoat'  is  absurd  ;  but  it  is  an  exquisite  allegory 
that  the  Kpisllc  to  the  Hebrews  suggests  in  the  words 
(Hcb.  IO19-22I- 

'  Having  therefore  lKsl.lr.es>  to  use  the  entrance  into  the  holy 

fiber  with  the  Mood  of  Jesus— the  entrance  which  lie  dedicated 
or  n>— a  fresh  and  living  way  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  viy, 
his  flesh,  and  h.iving  a  great  priest  over  the  bouse  of  God,  let 

Us  approach,'  etc. 

Christians  arc.  strictly,  no  priests  (Christ  is  the 
'great  priest 'J;  but  the  rending  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  which  brought  him,  the  perfect  one.  near  to 
God.  enables  his  followers  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  divine  presence  than  the  greatest  priests  and 
prophets  of  the  age  before  him  could  make.  The 
entrance  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  regions  through 
death  is  likened  to  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
once  in  the  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Of  these 
two  entrances  the  same  epistle   speaks    thus  (Hcb. 

•  Nor  yet  through  blood  of  coat,  and  bulls*  hut  through  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place.' 

The  Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  holiest  through 
the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls.  The  goat  was  the 
offering  for  the  people ;  the  bullock  for  the  high 
priest  himself  (Lev.  16it  ij).  Christ  entered  through 
his  own  blood.     The  high  priest  went  in  once  in  the 

1  So  Hcb. #7.  'not  without  blood  which  he  1 
And  for  the  errors  (aywujUw)  of  the  | 

*  So  the.  best  MSS  (A BHD). 
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year  :  Christ  once  for  all.  as  the  representative  of  his 
people,  that  they  might  ever  after  have  free  access  to 
God.  'Once  for  all'  {ifdrail  is  to  lie  explained  by 
9»5,  '  the  high  pnest  enters  the  holy  plate  every  year 
with  blood  not  his  own  '  l>>  aluari  aWorpiip). 

The  point  is  not  how  many  times  in  the  day  the  high  priest 
entered  the  holiest,  but  that  he  entered  on  one  day  in  the  year. 
1  If  uiufk,  he  went  in  more  than  once  on  the  '  great  day  ' .  the 
Mishna  says  four  limes  <i>  with  the  incense;  ( /)  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  ;  (3)  with  that  of  the  goat  ;  (4)  after  the 
evening  burnt -offering,  to  bring  away  »" 
imruse-plalc.  Lev.  Hi  1 t-15  also  implies 
trance. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  ritual  in  Hcb  13  11,  where 
the  death  of  Jesus  outside  the  gate  is  compared  with 
the  burning  of  the  remnants  of  the  sin-offering  without 
the  camp.  This,  however,  as  Davidson  has  shown.1  dis- 
joints the  ritual,  and  is  really  a  mere  isolated  analogy. 

The  treatise  YimmX  (cp  also  Jos.  Ant,  iii.  10 3  and  i.p. 
Barn.  ch.  7 )  throws  much  fresh  light  on  the  details  of  the 

7.  Detail,  in  th  i(  „  h  m  a„  UtvrMy  nrturatr 

In  the  Cambridge  MS  I  Palestinian  re- 
cension I  it  is  called  Massrkrtk  A'iffvrim.  which  is  its 
true  title,  as  the  commentary  of  Maimonith a  on  the 
Mishna  also  proves.  J.  Derenbourg  has  attempted  a 
restoration  of  the  oldest  recension  (sec  below,  §  8). 

The  minute  directions  for  the  purification  of  the  high  priest 
need  not  detain  u*.  Three  confessions  of  sin  (te/'dVrir)  form  ihe 
most  lie.iuliful  part  of  the  ritual,  they  are  preserved  in  )Vw»f 
8*4  >and  «2.  and  have  passed  with  slight  ihangis  into  the 
Jewish  liturgy.  In  each  of  these  confessions  the  sacred 
Tetragrammatnn  (.t»->.)  occurs :  altogether  it  was  pronoun,  ed 
ten  limes,  and  as  often  .is  the  high  priest  carue  lo  the  name 
th,^se  who  stood  near  fell  on  their  fares,  while  the  multitude 
rescinded  :  '  Itlessed  be  the  Name,  the  Name  of  the  glory  of 
his  kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever."  The  first  part  of  die  -ervice 
(iir  lulling  the  blo.*l-spriiik!ing)  was  gone  through  close  to  the 
M'»st  l|,,ly  flare.  Ihe  rest  was  performed  close  to  the 
» orsliippers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  court  ol  the  priests,  north 
of  the  altar,  where  stood  two  goals  and  an  urn  with  two  lots. 
The  high  priest  drew  the  lots,  and  it  was  held  to  he  a  good 
omen  if  his  right  hand  drew  foith  the  lot  'for  Yaliwe,'  To  the 
born  of  the  '  goal  for  Aiavel  *  a  '  tongue  '  of  scarlet  cloth  was  tied. 

The  high  priest  then  went  to  die  bullock,  over  which  he  had 
already  confessed  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  house,  and  now 
confessed  those  also  of  'the  seed  of  Aaron,  thy  holv  tribe." 
I*- , ring  the  censer  and  the  incense,  he  was  seen  to  disappear 
within  the  sanctuary-  There  he  stood  alone;  he  rested  his 
censer  on  a  stone  called  .Vnr  I  which  »tood  in  the  place  o!  the 
ark.  Outside  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  uttered  a  prayer  ;  it  had 
to  1st  a  short  one.  lest  the  people  should  become  anstous.3 
Again  the  rite  of  blood  -prinkii  g  is  performed  in  the  Holiest, 
and  then  the  'goat  for  Yahwo'il  sacrificed.  A  thi'd  time  the 
high  P»>est  enters  the  Holiest,  and  again  there  is  I.I.kxI- 
sj.rinkliug  in  all  parts  of  the  sanclury.  Forte -three  such 
sprinklings  have  purified  the  sanctuary.  Hut  the  people  .it 
large  have  to  receive  the  visible  sign  of  forgivenesv  The  '  goat 
for  Ara/el '  now  becomes  prominent.  A  itidii*?  or  confession 
i«  uttered  over  the  annual  >  bead,  which  is  now  lo  be  led  to  the 
precipice  marked  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  goat.  Men  of 
rank  from  Jerusalem  accompany  it  ;  cries  and  curses  liasten  its 

{irogress  (>e«  A/A/Kl.,  i  4)1  Meantime  the  high  priest  puts  on 
.is  'golden  vestments '  ;  *  then  he  puts  them  off  again,  and  a 
fourth  time  (sec  above)  enters  the  Holiest. 

The  evening  of  the  '  great  day '  closed  with  a  banquet 
for  the  high  priest  atwl  his  friends,  and  with  dancing 
in  the  vineyards  for  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem.  Prob- 
ably this  dance  was  primitive;  it  attached  itself  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  as  a  natural  mode  of  relief  to  tired 
human  nature  (  luinith  4  8).  See,  further.  Dancing. 
§  8  ;  Canticles.  $  8. 

The  treatise  )V/«/f  (JbfMlM  by  Surenhus:u»;  J'.'m.l  alone 
ed.  Strack  .  cp  Wiins.  he,  /Vri*.i/.  Talm.  1  }ie/T.):  J.  iKcren- 
bourg,  '  Kssai  cle  restitution  de  l  ane  redac- 

8.  Literature,  tion  de  Masse-hel  Kip  pout im,'  A' h.J  no.  II 

ai-8o('8i);  Maimonicles,  Hit.  -krtk  i  /wAjv 
kifpurim.  in  rtehtzsch,  //r/-rr:rx  I  if^/f,  ;  Kuerten,  Htx.  «*, 
11:;  O.rt,  TkT  10  14.-.  iri;,  (>?,) ;  Benringer,  /  f  Tlf9  6?-S8 
i'Si));  articles  tiy  I),-lit/>.  h  in  //if  'A'i'i,  and  in  /.'<»'  1  17V1F \ 
(io),  reviewed  by  Kucncn,  Th  /"  17  207-312  (Si);  Spencer,  lit 


'  See  his  instructive  essay,  Htbmvs  f  Ej).  ion 

*  Commonly  explained  'foundation,'  and  illustrated  by  Job 

Ma 

'  Such  a  'short  pr.>\er'  is  gi\-en  in  Jer.  Vtmd,  o.*  (Del. 
f.VrcA.  dfyjAi.  /Wur, \tj  f\ 

*  Cp  Ecclus.  Moil,  and  the  verses  from  the  Ahodah  in 

Del.  A/.  Pmiif,  ai/. 
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ATROTH 

Ur.  ftU  iii.  Di«».  viiL  ;  D.  Hoffmann  in  Berliner'*  Magatin  C76), 

\  Adler,  24tfr*Bi;S-iS4(,»3);  -Stadc,  <.'(/  2  iSj, 
Sthullx,  OT  Tktel.  1  3A7 /.,  3«oi ;  E.ltrOvnm,  Tht  TtmfU 
('74),  163-1*8:  Driver,  '  Atonement,  Day  of,'  in  HaMings,  1>B 
1  and  'Leviticus'  in  -V/.'OA  (Kng.);  Di.  cn  U».,  and 

Kuwack's  and  Ik-nringcr's  Arthxolnein. 

§§  '  3  L       SI4-8  T.  K.  c. 

ATROTH  (Nu.  32  35  AV).    Sec  Atkotii-Shophan. 

ATROTH  BETH  JOAB  |3{<V  IV3  nhpz?— *.*.. 
'  crowns  of  the  house  of  Joab'  ;  &TApcuO  OIKOY  ItoAB 
[B],  A-  o  icoBaB  [A],  &TApo>  k  BhWiujaB  [L]'i.  HI1 
unknown  locality,  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  2$4  along  with 
Bethlehem  and  Netophah,  in  a  Calclnte  connection  ; 
its  people  were  sons  of  Snlma  b.  Uur  b.  Caleb  (see 
Jaiie//.  Salma  was  the  'father'  of  Bcth-Ichcm,  the 
burial-place  of  Juab's  father  Zeruiah  \g.v.\  Meyer 
(£*/.  147I  suggests  a  connection  with  the  valley' of 

Chara&him. 

atroth - shoph an.  av  atroth,  shopman 
(j$>iS!  TirO},  cco<1>ap  [BAJ  -an  [PI  cotbAP  [LJ. 
Eus.  214m).  a  town  of  (i.id  (Nu.  32  u) ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  two  localities  in  Moab  Mill  called  'Altarus.  Sec 
A'lAHHTM, 

ATT  A I  I'n?.  perhaps  abbrev.  of  ATM  Al  All). 

t.  Son  of  the  Kgypiian  Jar  ha  hy  the  daughter  of  BhMBM  ll>e 
Jeraliniccliie :  hi»  ->n  »a«  NMIMi  lCn.tjJ/S  («•#»•  (H), 
1 1 .1,  ,,#*(<  |i  I A  I).    See  Jakha,  Ihiaii  uki  i.. 

a.  Une  of  David's  warrior*;  1  Ch.  12 11  <«#m  (BM),  t#*»|«l« 
(AM).  8m  David,  i  is,  «.  iii. 

j.  .Son  of  kehotxxim  ;  I  Ch.  11  so  (««[.)>  (UAI-D. 

ATT  ALIA  (attaacia  [ia  Ti.  WHJJl  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  l\-imph>U.».  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphus, 
king  of  IVrgamus,  for  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  tra<lc. 
which  it  shared  with  IVrga.  There  has  been  some 
di  1  11  s  ioi  about  the  ■■  te,  as  Strnbo  |p.  6o,-..  emu-.  rat- 
ing from  west  to  east,  mentions  Olbta.  the  river  Catar- 
rhactet,  and  then  AttAlia  ;  from  which  it  would  mini 
that  Atlalia  must  be  the  modern  Lmvm,  Ptolemy, 
however,  is  more  exact  :  he  puts  it  west  of  the  (  'atar- 
rhactcs.  Thus,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  .1  Julia, 
which  is  still  a  port  with  considerable  trade.  The  town 
has  a  picturesque  appearance,  being  perched  on  the 
long  line  of  cliffs  created  by  the  calcareous  deposits  of 
the  Catarrhal  tes.  which  pours  over  llicm  in  torrents  to 
the  sea.  The  remains  are  almost  entirely  Roman. 
The  apostle  Paul  pasv-d  through  the  town  on  his  return 
from  his  •  first  missionary  tour'  in  the  interior  (Acts 
14:5).  Il  is  still  a  bishopric.  [See  Peroa.  and 
Ramsay,  ///'</.  <;<v;'r.  of  Asia  Sfinor.  420-  ]    W.J.  W. 

ATTALUS  (attaAoc  [AKV]),  Thraa  kings  of 
Perg.iiniLs  Ixirc  this  name  ;  but  we  are  liere  concerned 
with  the  last  two  — Attains  II.,  Philadelphus,  159-138 
nr.,  and  his  nephew  Attalus  III.,  Philomctor.  138-133 
Hf.  The  Pergamene  kings  were  all  allies  of  Rome, 
and  the  last  made  the  Roman  people  his  heir  Isee  Asia). 
In  t  M;uc.  15m  we  read  that  'Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans.'  wrote  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  to  Ptolemy. 
Attains,  Ariarathes,  and  others.  Attalus  II.  is  probably 
meant  ;  but.  as  the  date  of  the  letters  falls  in  130-138 
B  C. ,  it  is  jx.i-.si I >lc  that  they  were  sent  to  his  successor. 
Attilus  III.  was  the  son  of  Kumenes  by  Stralonicc.  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes.  king  of  Cappailocia,  who  was 
a  close  ally  of  the  Romans,  sharing  the  fate  of  Publius 
Ijcinius  Crassus  in  the  war  with  the  Pergamene  pre- 
tender Anstonicus,  130  B.C  Josephtls  I  A  nf.  xiv.  IOjj) 
quoles  a  Pergamene  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews  tb(Ml 
the  time  of  Hyrcantu.  vr.  J.  w. 

ATTHASATE8  iattapath  [B],  atB&pathc  [A], 

A8APAC6AC  (!•]>•  I  1 -sd.il  49  rzNch  89.  TlRSHATHA. 

ATTHARIA8  i atBapiac  [BA]>.  iEsd.540.  RV- 

F.?ra  2tj,  Tirsiiatma. 

ATTIRE.  For  Ezck.23ts  (c-^zs.  ftu/im)  see 
Tubman;  for  Jer  2  u  Icrp,  kii'urim)  sec  Girdle  ; 
for  Pro*.  7 10  (n?,  ///*)  sax  Drf-ss.  |  1  (4)- 

»«  Atakaii.  y  »«P*ra  p 
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AVIM,  AVIMS,  AVITES 

I  ATTU8  Iattoyc  [AL.]).  1  I  jd.  839.  RVsEmSs, 
HATTUSUi  1. 

AOOIA  (ayKcIia  [RAL]h  i  Ksd.  5  *  Not  in  ||  En 
26i  =  \eh.  76>    See  Hah/ii.i  ai.  3. 

AUOURT  ('one  who  practises  augury.'  RV  I/?v. 
19*  Dtl8i*M  aK.216;  AV  'obs<-r\er  of  limes." 
]3U'3i.    See  Divination,  §  3  (a). 

AD0U8TU8  (AYroycTOC  [Ti.  WHJ),  an  honotific 
title  bestowed  upon  Octavian  137  B  C),  and  from  him 
handed  on  to  his  successors.  It  is  applied  to  him. 
along  with  the  title  of  OsAlt  (f.v. ).  in  IJt.  2i  EV. 
Kor  his  reign,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  Jewish  history, 
see  HUOUIAN  Kamii.V.  t,  and  Ishaki.  ;  and  for  the 
difficulties  raised  by  I.k  2i  with  regard  to  the  census,  sec 
C'HKONOHX.V,  §  59 / 

In  Acts  25 1 1  S3  the  AV  'Augustus'  for  cf.iaar&i 
should  rather  lie,  as  in  RV,  simply  'tile  emperor,'  or. 
as  in  RV1"*'-,  'the  Augustus.'  The  reference  is  to 
Nero  (see  CaV.sAR).  For  'Augustus's  Kind.'  or  rather 
(as  in  RV)  'the  Augustan  Kind'  (Acts  27 1  trrtiprft 
Zc/Snrrnjr),  see  Akmy.  %  10. 

AUK  ANUS  <AYP«NOY  [VA]'.  cp  AVABAN).  leader 
of  the  Assassins  in  Jertisiilim  in  the  tune  of  Lvsimachus 
(a  Mace.  440). 

AUTEAS  (aytaiac  [BAD,   i  Esd.943  =  Neh.87. 

HOUtAHi  3. 

AUTHORITIES   IcioYCiAi.    1  PeL8»).  See 

ANliKl-S,  5!$'  I  .  9. 

AVA  (Ml*),  2  K.  11  ^  AV  ;  RV  Avva. 

AVARAN  (AYAPAN  [AKV]),  1  Mace.  2s.  See 
Elea/ak,  7  ;  Maccaiikks,  i.  §  3 ;  cp  Alkancs. 

AVEN  (|)K;  Wn  [BAQP]  in  Hos  108  Am.  1  5.  but 
m^ioy   TToAeojc  l"Ag]    in   F>ek.  3O17+).     1  In 

,  F".zek.  30 17  the  reference!  is  doubtless  to  the  Egyptian 
ileiiopolls  (see  On). 

a.  In  Hos.  108  1  EV  '  the  high  places  of  Avcn  '  |  Targ. 

I  Jon.  has  Nwv;:.  Bethel,  which  explanation  is  given  by 
all  ancient  and  most  modern  interpreters  ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  well-attested  use  of  ]•»  ja.-rn)  in  the 
sense  of  '  false  worship,'  '  idolatry'  (sec.  r.f..  Hos.  12i* 
[11 1),  it  is  a  question  ( 1 ;  whether  we  should  not  render  with 
G.  A.  Smith,  '  Destroyed  are  llie  high  places  of  idolatry, 
the  sin  of  Israel.'  and  lai  whether,  when  we  have  regard 
to  the  parallel  passage  Am  79,  and  to  the  probably  not 
infrequent  occurrence  of  glosses  in  the  MT  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  |sce.  e..f  ,  Mic.  1  5*),  the  words  riKrn  jm 
should  not  l>e  cither  omitted  or  printed  in  a  different 
type  as  an  editorial  insertion.  The  passage,  as  Well- 
hausen  remarks,  gains  greatly  by  this  omission.  Vg.'s 
reading,  rxtr/sa  UhM,  fa*  ours  the  view  here  taken  of 
jiK.  Ibn  Yjta  paraphrases  c'^-j  r=3  '  the  high  places 
of  the  Baals. ' 

3.  In  Am.  1  $  Mnundietl  { 1697), < irove,  \V.  A  Wright, 
and  (i.  A.  Smith  (with  Hit/ig)  are  inclined,  in  com- 
pany with  ft.  to  identify  the  •  plain  (or  bmad  valley) 
of  Avcn'  iBikatm-Avkn  :  so  AV1"*  I  with  the  great 
plain  lietwecn  I^elmnon  and  Antilibnnus  (the  so-called 
Ji<iti'),  in  which  the  famous  temple  of  the  Syrian  I  lelio- 
polis  (Ba.ilfx.ci  was  situated.  The  vocalintiOB  tm  will 
then  imply  a  play  on  the  name — not  On,  but  Aven. 
This,  however,  is  a  far-fetched  supposition.  On 
(^Egyptian  Anu\  rcpn^scnts  '.he  secular,  not  the  re- 
ligious, name  of  the  Kgyptian  Hehopolis  (see  HniH- 
SilEMKSll.  4).  It  is  very  doubtful,  moreover,  whether 
the  second  Ileiiopolls  llkialbcc)  was  an  Aramai-an  city 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  and  it  is  a  plausible  view  of  Wcll- 
hausc  n  that  j;k,  '  false  worship.'  has  been  suKstituted 
for  the  name  of  some  god.  Cp  Wincklcr,  A  T  Unttr- 
suih.  183,  n. 

AVENGER  1  Sk  j ).  Nu.  X, , ,.    Sec  Goei.. 

AVIM,  A V IMS,  AVTTE8.    See  AvviM. 
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avtth  imp.  in  .  ch.  Kt.  nrr> ;  reeeAl.lM 

[BADELI).  ,he  tltv  of  Hadad  I  ,  king  of  Edom.  Gen. 
3t>i5  i  Ch.  1*6  ((-eee&M  [AJ  eyiS  11-])-  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  must  have  U-cn  cp:.  Gittaim,  which  is 
clearly  correct.  The  nty  of  the  next  king  had  ;i  name  of 
similar  meaning  (Masrekahi.   See  Gittaim.      r.  k.  c. 

AWA.  AV  Ava  iKff  or  flty ;  Vg.  Avak) ;  a  K.  17  m 
(tYM  [BA].  &,an  fL]l.  KV;  also  Irvah.  AV  [TAN, 
H^P  (omitted  or  only  represented  in  corrupt  form  in  0  ; 
Vg.  ava\,  aK  18i4iAYA  [A);  not  in  6BI ). 
(oyAoY  [•*!•  AYTc\  |A],  om.  Li  =  Is.  3"  it  (oYrAYA 
[8jtOO"«-],  €rr«YrAY&  f-H  otTt  or  oyta  to*]). 
In  the  latter  group  of  passages  the  punctuation  implies 
an  exegetical  mistake  (sec  commentators  on  Is.):  the 
name  throughout  should  tie  Awa  or  Avvah.  and  it 
used  to  U-  thought  th.it  the  city  referred  to  the  s;ime 
as  that  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  colonists 
to  the  'cities  of  Samaria'  (a  K.  17j«I  It  is  clear, 
however  (Wl.  AT  I  ntersuih.  101  /  ).  that  a  K,  17 J4  si 
have  been  interpolated  by  some  one  who  supposed 
Ski-iiakvaim  [i/.r. )  in  a  K.  1 S  4«  1 9 1 j  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian  city  of  that  name.  It  is  only  in  the  speeches  of 
Sennacherib's  envoys  that  Awa  has  a  right  of  existence  ; 
"Awa  or  "Avvah,  however,  is  surely  a  corruption  of 
'.\zzah  Inly).  'Gaza.'  Tiglath-pilcscr,  when  he  con- 
quered Gaza  in  734  nr.,  appears  to  have  introduced 
the  cullus  of  Asur  (Wi.  CSBA  aa8,  3331.  'Where.' 
then,  'are  the  gods  of  Sepharvann  and  of  tiara?"  (So 
Che.  T.xf.  Times,  June  1899.  |  T.  K.  C 

AWIM  (D'stf.  so  RV  ;  AV  Avim.  A  VIMS,  Avitks 
[AvYitet,  KV)).  1.  According  to  Dt.  2>3.  the  Awim 
inhabited  the  Philistine  coast  "as  far  as  Gaza'  before 
they  were  1  destroyed '  by  the  ("aphtorim  i.e.,  the 
Philistines.  The  same  late  writer,  in  whom  the  anti- 
<|Uarv's  interest  is  prominent.1  states  that  the  Awim 
dwelt  in  villages  or  settlements  (c*T*R  ;  see  H.VZOKI  ; 
6?  and  Vg. ,  however,  re-ad  '  the  Hivites  '  lot  rttxioc 

[H  il  l,] ;  Hn<ci\,  In  Josh.  133-6  Ian  editorial  insertion 
which  expands  the  simple  statement  of  JK  in  t\  11  we 
find  the  Awim  again  introduced,  and  dest-rilicd  (if 
KV  is  right  i  as  lielonging  to  the  S  of  Philistia  ;  prob- 
ably, however,  'on  the  south'  lielongs  to  the  whole 
region  defined  in  it.  ib  j.  Here  ©  and  Vg.  once  more 
read  'the  Hivites.'  Sir  G.  tirove  (in  Smith's  lilt) 
suggests  that  the  Awim  may  be  identical  with  the 
Unites  (cp  tfll  Vg.  above t  ;  but  the  latter  name  is 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  intni.  The  word 
might,  to  a  I  lebrew  car.  mean,  yet  probably  does  not 
mean,  ruins'  |cp  [ill).  Not  improbably  it  is  a 
mutilat.il  form  of  c'3-y.  '  Arabians  (Che.  Exp.  Times, 
June  i8ik>>.  The  Awim  ."so-called)  wen-  Itvxlawin 
who  had  N  gun  to  adopt  a  settled  life 

3.  Q*?tvi,  »iih  def.  art.,  'the  ruin*'  (aiiir  avt,^  IAI.J, 
Vg.  "/).  in  unidentified  place  in  Itenjamin  (Josh.  Is  lA  It 
is  mentioned  in  immediate  coiinccti-jii  with  liethcl  and  I'.tr.di. 
u:\<\  on  this  account  has  been  conjectured  by  Knobel  to  )>c  the 
same  as  Ai. 

j.  In  Jovh,  l.'i  3j  (5*1  leads  '  Awim  '  fur  '  lim.'    See  Iim  (tk 

4.  Tile  |>eupte  of  Awa  (</.r.),  j  K.  IT  31.  4*  again  04  €v*tot 
[UAL  (there  is  a  second  rendering,  a-mmn  in  l.)| ;  Vg.  f/eivei. 

T.  K.  C 

AWL  (WTO,  lit.  •borer";  "otthtion  [BAFL]). 
An  instrument  for  boring,  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  'law  of  slavery'  (Ex.  21ft  Dt.  IS  17k  It  prob- 
ably resembled  the  Egyptian  boring  instruments  de- 
picted in  Kitto  (  ».f.),  or  those  more  recently  discovered 
by  Miss  at  T  oll  el  Hesy  (sec  A  MounJ  of  Many  Cities. 
81).  Such  instruments  were  used  by  workers  in  leather 
(see  Krman,  l.ife  in  Amient  tgyft,  450 / ).  Cp 
St.AVKKV. 

AWNING  (npso,  cp  Gen.  8 1  »).  Ezek.  27;  RV,  cor- 
recting the  punctuation  (^DSp.  AV  ■  that  which  covered 
thee  1.    Cp  Ores*.  §  t  (4). 

>  Cp  Kue.  Ilex.  117-119;  Mey.  GA  1  117(1  179). 


AXE  Prom  the  rude  stone  chisels  and  hatchets 
('celts')  of  pala-ohthic  man.  bronze  and  iron  axe, 
hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  adze  were  gradually  developed. 
Various  early  forms  of  these  implements  (needed  alike 

j  in  war  and  in  peace)  are  found  in  our  museums  of 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  antiquities ;  the  monuments 
also  give  ample  evidence  of  their  existence.  See  Haniu- 
ckahs  and  Wkapiins. 

Of  the  OT  words  for  •axe."  three  at  least  may  lie 
nearly  synonymous  : 

«■  iT?'  tarze*  (securu) ;  Dt.  19 5  (afiVii);  'JO  19  (bHi^mx); 
■  K.«7  (WAjirve);  Is.  lOis  ('afiri),  everywhere  an  implement 

I  for  felling  trees  or  hewing  large  timlier  for  building;.  T  he  won! 
is  used  thrice  in  the  Situam  invrription  (//.  3  4),  in  the  sin-*-  of a 

I  quarryman's  or  miner's  pick.   On  3  S.  l^ji  j  K.  U5,  cp  Ikon,  f  3. 

3.  CT1J,  kardfim,  Vfonj,  xr<-<tru(Judg.  P4*  IV74  5  iS-)3to/ 
Jer.4fij3t).  perhaps  specially  u>ed  f„r  felling  trees;  if  «o,  it 
wonUl  have  a  heavier  Ikead  itian  the garwm. 

V  "J'O'S,  ialil/,  «'A»ve,  ttcHris,  P«.74<,f  ;  in  Tg.  Jer.  4fl»> 
1    for  Heb.  CTIf.    RV  give*  'hatchet,'  apparently  to  suggest  a 
diminutive  axe.    C,  Sym.,  Pe«h.,  however,  read,  not  J'P"9 
1  itscarved  work,'  but  '  'lv  ^-ites.'    The  rather  improbable 

word  ^'3"5  sbuuld  perhaps  tie  J'l™  "knife'  ((.'he.  /'»->'),  and 

in  the  light  of  the  Tg.  we  should  emend  niEs-3  to  nVD^ya 
'  two-edged  '  (Heri,  I  he.i2!,  1  widi  t»o.edgcd  axe  'k 

Somewhat  different  from  these,  and  probably  adze, 
shaped,  is  : 

4.  IfS?"  —a'i-hi,  \  -  m  1. 1,  |lt*AQ,  reading  .1p!f)07|,  aj.  ia  in 
Jer.  10  i  [a  44  13 1  (ffrrrapn*,  //w.f.  AV  '  tongs'),  and  by  emenda- 
tion of  the  teal  in  IthiQjjl  (Duhm)  and  Zech.  11  j  Dl)  (see 
FoHKsik  kLimlii  undcrst.eids  something  lighter  than  the 
tmn/tm,  or  axe.  In  Jer.  IOj  maaj.U  is  a  tool  suitable  for 
fashioning  or  carving  wood. 

Two  other  words  are  doubtful. 

5.  2??  |n  K^k.L'ilo,  KV  'axe,"  an  insecure  rendering.  The 
text  is  MNtiUy  corrupt  (see  to.;  r«i"t  paxaifax  [BAQ],  roi'f 

5irA».,  [l>e-IX 

6.  f^tSJ.  3  S.I231  (i-wore^rw  [AJ)-t  Ch.i»3.  n-X,  «hich 
I  Berth,  and  Kittel  conform  to  Sam.  The  text,  however,  pcihapi 
f  needs  more  extensive  emcndalion.     Che.  rea»l»  s<n31  rni^3 

a  marginal  correction  of  the  .TUSj  (afier  cr'l>  which  found  its 
way  into  the  text  (A  t/.  J imrt,  x.  1890.  p.  iS^k    See  SxW. 

Of  the  NT  name*  the  if.Vij  of  Mi. a  10  l.k.39  is  the  wood- 
man's axe;  but  Rev.  SO  4  (e«At«,y  H(U  ;  cp  49  1  K.A18)  lefern 
to  the  axe  of  the  beadnuui  \ir»-S*<  i-i 

Axes  were  among  the  emblems  of  high  rank  in  Egypt 

I  and  at  Myccn.e  (see  the  axe  figured  in  Erman,  TgYft, 
73  ;  Schhemann,  .!/>•< emt.  85a |.  In  the  OT  it  is  rather 
the  mace  that  is  the  favourite  emblem  of  sovereign 
|Kiwcr  (see  Ron).     There  is,  however,  a  sarcastic  taassage 

j  in  Bar.  tfts  winch  suggests  that  the  axe  could  be  an 
emblem  of  divinity  ;  and  we  may  jn-rhaps  illustrate  it  by 
Frazer's  learned  note  on  Paus.  x.  14 1.  Tlie  double- 
beadc«l  axe  is  characteristic  of  so-called  I  littite  sculptures. 

!  The  Eabrandean  Zeus  of  (  aria  also  is  represented  on 
coins  as  carrying  a  double-headed  axe  (A;*r»i  =  axe  in 
Lydian  ;  Pint,  Qmrst  C,r<rc.  45).  There  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Tencdos  a  similar  axe.  which,  being  generally 
accom|ianied  by  a  clust.r  of  gra]x=s.  may  be  a  symlMil 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Cp  also  Ohnefalsch- 
Richtcr,  K'yprot.  1 357.*  Of  cours.-.  the  low  and  the 
swcii  1  n  il  the  ax.    an  the  I  nibV   •   ci  'v  he  though 

;  in  E/ek.i*a  the  sii|H-rnatural  agents  of  Y;ihwe  carry 
mauls  (or  like  we.ipoiisl.     See  H,\  1  t  t.t ,-AXK. 

AYEPHIM  (D'BTi,  the  tendering  of  RV'"«  in  a  S. 
I614,  where  the  text  has.  "and  the  king  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with   him   came  wean-.'  So 
cVXtXiprVoi  [HI .J.  6  t\-\r\i>i<Vot  |A].     The  name  of 

I  I*?:  as  it  stands  does  not  make  sense.  For  proposed  emen- 
dations ,ee  Che.  (\fiO/\  Isaiah.  H.  b  ),  Duhm.  IH.-Ki. 

»  'With  a  temble  crash'  (-vn;'C2)  '»  onl>'  »  conjectural 
rendering  of  M  l  . 

*  Perhaps,  however,  the  axe  wa»  depicted  as  a  survival  of  the 
time,  before  the  introduction  of  coined  money,  when  it  may 
have  been  the  unit  of  latter  (kidgeway.  Origin  <•/  Metallic 
Cunemy,  etc.,  317  /.).    Peihaps  too  the  'tongue  -  (js^)  of 

gold  in  Jo»h.?3i  was  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  ;  see  £qA  Times, 

Nov.  1&97.  p.  61. 
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AZAZEL 


MMOe  place  wms  to  !»■  required  l>y  tin-  context  If 
Aycphim  lie  indeed  a  place-name,  the  locality  it  indi- 
cates remains  unidentified,  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  corruption,  or  the  place-name  may  have  drop[xgd 
out.     Cp  We.  in  Lx.  \        adds  rapd  tow  '\opidtj)¥. 

G.  A.  S. 

AYYAH  (rV{?  [Ra.  Gi.]),  i  Ch.  7z8f  RV«*  =AV 
Gaza  [f.v.,  a].    See  At.  i. 

AZAEL  IazahAoY  [BA]),    .  lid.  9.4=  EzralO.s. 

ASAHKI.,  4. 

AZAELD8  iazahAoc  [BJ).  1  Esd.  9  34  =  Ezral(>4i. 
RV  Azakeei  .  5. 

AZAL,  or  rather  RV  Azm.  i>V*  :  iacoa  [BKl*]. 
ACAHA  [AC)]l.  the  point  to  which  the  cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain is  to  re.uh  when  Yah  we  descends  upon  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  in  Untie  (Zech.  14  5).  This  place,  presumably 
.situated  near  Jerusalem,  is  often  i  den  1 1  tied  with  the 
equally  obscure  Br.THKZKL.  Kohlcr,  Wright,  and 
other*  (after  Yg.  Spurn.  I,  with  less  probability,  take 
Stc-H  to  be  an  adverbial  expression.  •  very  near,  hard 
by'  (cpOlsh  §  i6;#.  but  see  aLso  Konig,  S330/  M). 
Clermont  Ganneau  thinks  of  the  Wady  Yasul.  a  little 
valley  oti  the  right  of  the  "Ain  el-la">*.  in  the  Wady 
eti-Nar  iJ'J.f'Qu. ,  1871,  p.  101). 

AZAI.IAH  (tn^RJ.  ecceAloy  [AL]).  father  of 
Shaphan  the  sccrcLiry.  2  K.  •>  >_,  (cAlOY  [B]l  =  aCh. 
318  I.C€AlA[HA]). 

AZANIAH  {iy>$$,  g  32.  "  Yahwe  weighs,  cp  Jaaxan- 

tah;  azan[c].a  [»A1.  -nihA  |K].  aza.ot  I'D.  * 
Levitc  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  EZRA.  1.  §  7). 
Neh.  10g  [w>\ 

AZAPIIION  <&ccA.4>€iwe  [R]|.  iEsd.  5  i3  AV  = 
Ezra^ss  RY.  llAssol'llERrlTH  [y.r.  ]. 

AZARA.  RV  Asaka  (acapa  [BA]).  a  family  of 
N'ETItlMM  mentioned  after  I'hinces  (  —  I'j  hjaseah)  in 
the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  KZRA,  ii.  §  9!.  I  Esd.  6  jif. 
Cnmentioned  in  0  EmSj)  Nefa.  1 51. 

AZARAEL  (ozeiHA  [BA]).  Neh.  12  *  AV.  RV  Aza- 

RKRL,  4. 

AZARAIAS.    1.  AVSaraias,  i  Ksd.  81  (az&p&ioy 

[HJ.  capaioy  [AL])-Ezra7i.  Seraiah,  7. 
a.  AY  AZAklAS  (a  Esd.  1  1)  ;  see  AzARlAH,  3. 

AZAREEL,  or  rather,  as  in  RV.  Aonl  PKTHJ.  § 
a8  ;  'God  helps'  ;  ezpiHA  [AL],  cp  Azriki.J. 

I.  One  of  Das-id's  warriors  (1  Ch.  126;  o&xojA  (BH).  rAntA 
|A| ;  »o>A  1 1. 1).    See  David,  f  ii,  a,  iii. 

3.  One  of  the  miih  of  Heman  (see  Lkvi),  i  Ch.  24  18  (ifyM 

|B|;  •{WML};  cp  UmatA 

j.  A  I  Unite  '  prime'  under  David  (1  Ch.27  33 ;  a^apa^*.  |B], 
•4>,.,A(I.|>.   Sec  David.  Iii, r.  S. 

4.  A  pnest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezxa,  ii. 
I  5  l^k  I  '5  hi  <*\  Neh.  11  1  j  (>?4p!<|A  (BfJ):  in  the  pnxession 
at  the  dcdiciliun  of  the  wall  (see  Kika,  ii.  %  !}»»),  Neh.  12.(6, 
AV  AzakaI'I.  Ivii*  |  RN*  AL  <M>eii|A  (K4"** p  wpcncr.D. 

j.  Iii  li»t  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (set  K/ka,  i.  i  j,  end). 
Km  10,,  (ef.piss  [1!],  <*p.»A  |«l)=iR>d.tti4  (F.smi ,  RV 
r/Kll.,  .^y.;.*  I  HA].  t»p.i»A  I  I.J),  apparently  repeate»l  as 
AlAUa  H  (/f.  ajaijA  (A  I,  -oc  (BL  oin.  L). 

A7.ARIAH  (nnip.  §§  a8  84  [or  WW;  in  no*.  1, 
2.  6,  7.  8.  13.  15,  19,  20  ;  cp  llacron  1  (*h.  'djS].  '  Yahwe 
help*  '  ;  cp  ELF.AZAR.  A/RIM.  ;  AZApiAC  [HAI.Ji. 

1.  b.  Zadok  ;  priest,  temp.  Solomon,  I  K.4i  (a^a|X^ 
[BJ).     See  DEN-IIUR. 

a.  Chief  priest,  temp.  L'niah  ia  Ch.  2<3  i7-a>.'l. 

3.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Hczckiah  (2  Ch.  31  10*13)- 

In  1  Ch.  t»o- 14  <f>  is- iij i  the  name  of  Azariah  is  Ixirnc  by 
the  twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  anil  the  twentieth  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  l'.lea/ar  <:f.  9  ti  13  afapia  [M]) ; 
of  the  fourteenth  it  U  s.ud  that  he  '  executed  the  priest  s 
ofhec  in  the  house  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem ' 
\  1  Ch.  0  10  f.  [.">  ;fi  J  ]i  Omissions  and  transpositions 
allowed  for.  the  three  Aiariahs  in  this  series  may  lie 
held  to  be  identical  with  nos.  1.  2.  and  3  above;  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Hilkiah 
of  lCh.61.1/  ir>  o/l  should         distmguisbeil  from 

the  Hilkiah  of  t  Ch.  9 1 1  and  Ezra 7  >  i fa/xioe  [Itji  .  if 
we  identify  these.  A/ariah  131  was  a  contemporary  of 
Josiah.  not  of  llezckiah      I  his  name  appears  also  as 
Azarias,  Aiaraias,  Ariel.  Ererias,  and  Ezu.s. 
4.  Lkpoundrr  of  law  (see  Ezha,  ii.  t  13/  ;  cp  i.  f  8 ;  ii.  f  16 

Ij),  »  15  ['I').  Neh.»7(om-  BK.\)=  ■  K«i.  9  ,8  (Azahias).  MMI 
signatory  10  the  covenant  (sec  E/ha,  i.  i  7),  Neh.  10  -j  (jj(a£ip,a 

[B»<-»A],  f**«p.«f  I"']).    See  also  Neh.  S3j  («io^,B  [IIHA]). 

=4  fj5if$ayxp{f]ia  |I1KA),  o'mav  m£.  (LI).     He  U  apparently  the 

f./HA  of  Nth.      1  II- 
j.  A  Kohaihiic  Lcviie  (i  Ch. ^36  [.•!].  a^npio  (BE],  cpjCh. 


2V  u,  l-ITy).    bi  «  Ch.  <!  24  |u]  hi-  place  is  taken  by  V//IAII,  3. 

6.  h.  Nathan,  >.upervUor  of  Solomon's  twelve  prefects  (1  K.  4 
5).  Probably  he  had  to  sec  that  (he  contributions  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  were  punctually  furnished.  His  father  was 
most  likely  the  well-known  prophet  who  in  a  S.  12  t  is  called 
simply  Nathan  (so  Kw  .,  We.,  KloA  Others  (r.e.,  liahr)  make 
Aciriah  Solomon's  nephew  ;  cp  3  S.  !>  14  (©  op>(r|i«  [  11*1.1).  See, 
however,  Zsncn. 

7.  A  son  of  kinj;  Jcho-haphat,  twice  enumerated  (as  Axaruh 
and  Azariahu)  in  2  t  h.  21  j,  mil  omitted  in  ifit  [II], 

8.  A  son  of  Jehoram,  kinj;  of  Judah  in  a  Ch.  22s  (o^s^ltjiac 
(BALI) ;  but  it  U  clear  from  a  K.  *  to,  as  well  as  from  3  t  h.  22  1. 
that  Aiia/iaii  \i\  i»  meant.  In  jlh.  21  17  he  is  called  Jeho- 
aiiaz  iif.r.,  \\ 

9.  Kum  of  Judah  ;  otherwise  known  as  Uzziah  (^.r.,  1). 

10.  One  of  the  '  three  children,*  companions  of  Daniel ;  other- 
wise  called  AnniNHai  l^.r.l  (Dan.  1  07  11  10  Somk  of  Three 
Children,  r>.  66(e),  Theod.  Dun.  SnL  Azakias,  7). 

11.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Ethan,  iCh.  2«  (^w>«  (BJ;  ojajMa 
|A]X 

u.  A  Jerahmeeliie,  1  Ch.  2 38/  (t(apia  (BIX 

1  v  b.  Oimn,  a  prophet  of  ludah,  w  hose  prophecy  to  King  Asa 
is  lecorded  in  »  Ch.  1!>  1-8.  I'hc  prophecy  is  attributed  to  Odcd 
in  v.  8. 

14.  Son  of  Jeroham  ;  one  of  the  captains  who  were  associated 
with  Jehoiada  in  deposinj;  Athaliah  (3  Ch.  23  1). 

15.  Son  of  Obetl ;  another  of  the  captains  associated  with 
Jehoiad*  (3  Ch.  23  1 ;  cp  1  Ch.  2  iB/.). 

16.  Son  of  Hoshaiah  ;  an  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  •I-'1 1 


(*4*Xf»*  l« "Ik    t  p  Jaa/aniaii,  1. 
17.  Leader  (see  Kika,  ii.  |  81)  in  tl 


the  great  post-exilic  list  (if\ 
ii.9),  Neh. T 7  (<(um  (Bn).  -pt«  (A])- Ezra 2 3,  Srhaiam  ;  see 
[BA*],  atpauit  |.\-* L|>. 

■  B.  In  procession  at  dedication  of  wall  (sec  Ezka.  i.  |  13  g\ 

Neh.  12  |3,  (*x»f*  IKK1  (see  Baer).  cp  (,). 

■  9.  An  Ephraimile,  temp.  Ahaz.  who  took  part  in  restoring 
the  captives  of  Judah,  3  Ch.  2S  13  (<witt«  (BI). 

30.  b.  JunALi.«i.r.l.,  »  Mcraruc  Lcvite,  »  Ch.  20  i»  (f«xalo.at 

[BA]X 

AZARIAS  (AZApt&C  [BALJ),  the  Greek  form  of 
AZARIAH. 

1.  1  Esd.  f» si  -  Erra  IO31.  I'riiAH,  3. 

3.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (1  KsJ.  043),  wanting  in  ,1  Neh. 
8  4  ;  see  Be.  aJ  Ad 

J.  1  Esd.048^  Neh.  87.  .\zakiah  (A 

4.  RV  Azamaias  (3  Ksd.  1  il  b.  Htlkias  ;  see  Azahiah  (3)- 
j.  The  name  assumed  by  the  angel  Kaphaiu.  (^.r'.J  when 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  the  ) 


jmnl  hy  t 
Lompanyiiig  Tobit  (Tob.  6  13  <t a  1 3  "8  9#V 

i  Judas  the  Maccabee.  1  Mace.  5  ,8 
56 60  (in  n  16  s*ax«^><a«  (ARJ). 

7.  Song  of  Tlrrce  Children,  64  (©  Theod.  Dan.  Sen);  fee  Aza- 
riah (m£ 

AZARU  (azapoy  [B]).  1  Esd.  5 15  RV;  AV  Azuran. 
AZAZ  (tjr,  ozoyz  [BA]  ;  but  I.  gives  iu*azaz— 
Joozaz)  :  cp  Azaziah,  a  Reubcnite  name  ( 1  Ch.  5  8t). 

AZAZEL  (VmHf) .'  Of  the  two  goats  set  apart  for 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (see  ATONEMENT,  Dav 
T  srltt    1  ol"l'  on'"  was  cboseti  by  lot  for  a  sin- 

'      ^  offering  for  Yahwe.  the  other  for  'Aza'zcl 

practice.  ( |  ^.  j  g  g.  ,n ).  After  the  sin-offering  had 
born  made  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  high  priest  was 
to  lay  both  hands  ujion  the  he-ad  of  the  goat  for  'Aza'zcl, 
and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  |cp  the 
confession  of  sin  in  Mishna,  lY'«ii  63),  laying  them  on 
its  head  and  sending  il  out  into  the  w  ilderness  to  Azazel 
[v.  at/).  The  meaning  of  this  act,  which  is  further 
described  in  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  clear. 
The  goat  symlxjlically  bears  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Something  analogous  is  found  in  l^ev.  1  where,  for 

the  purification  of  the  lej>er,  one  bird  is  to  be  killed,  and 
the  other,  charged  with  the  disease,  is  to  he  let  loose 

1  AV  renders  'scapegoat.'  For  the  renderings  in  «,  see  col. 
395,  note  7. 
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into  the  open  field.  Cp  also  Zcch.  hsf. ,  where  sin  is 
carried  away  bodily  into  the  land  of  Shiti;ir. 1 

The  meaning  of  Azozcl  is  much  disputed  ;  it  is,  of 
course,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  (he  custom.     It  is  at  least 
a*  T**  certain  that,  as  Azazei  receives  one  goat 
*        while  Yahwe  receives  the  other,  both  must 
be  personal  beings. 

The  theory  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  (Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Rashi, 
Kimhi;  cp  Aft.  l-rra's  reference*  lo  current  views),  that  Azj/el 
i«  a  place  hi  the  wilderncsi,  is  inadmissible  ;  <uu!  equally  so  are 
the  vie**  of  An.,  Symm.,  Jcr.,  AV,  lh.it  it  means  the  g  at 
itself  (r/xiyot  i**i>\nntrof  and  a^x'/sox*.  ""A''  rmitianut,  '  the 
* apeg  cl '),  awl  ut  Merx  in  S. henkel's  zVi*.  4>jr.  1  156,  and 
others,  that  it  is  an  abstract  term  -  'complete  removal  or 
dismissal '  (from  s/Nic),  »  view  probably  taken  by  8.» 

It  seems  most  natural  to  connect  the  belief  in  question 
with  the  detnonology  and  arigelology  which  developed 
so  largely  in  the  post-exilic  age  (AWA  678  1 96 IO4I. 
One  group  of  interpreters,  on  this  view,  take  Azazcl  as 
a  prominent  metnlx-r  of  the  class  of  Se'irim,  or  demons 
of  the  field  anil  the  desert,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  post -exilic  timet  (l-cv.  177  1  *tt  SATVK,  §  2). 
— to  whom  possibly  all  the  sins  of  the  people  with 
their  evil  effects  were  symbolically  sent  every  year  (so, 
w  nh  various  modifications.  Kw. ,  l)i. ,  Dr.  [/>/■'.].  Now. , 
Bcnz. ).  We  need  not.  however  (with  the  first  thiee 
scholars),  regard  the  conception  as  a  primitive  one.  or 
as  h  iving  been  taken  over  by  the  religion  of  Yahwe  from 
an  earlier  st.it;1-*;  and  least  of  all  is  there  any  imitation 
of  tiic  symbolic  vengeance  taken  by  the  F-gyptians  on 
Set-Typhon1  (xv  Mrtigsch,  ftriig.  u,  Mytkat.  d,  nit, 
.7«y.  -io(.  On  the  other  hand.  C'hcync  ( '  The  Date  and 
Origin  of  the  kitual  of  'Aia'/el '  in  ZATW  15  155-1*6 
[  o,])  considers  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
ritual  'to  do  away  with  the  cultus  of  sc'ititn  by  sub- 
stituting a  personal  angel  for  the  crowd  of  impersonal 
and  dangerous  sc'lrim.'*1  1 1 Ls  arguments  for  this  very 
attractive  view  are  (  ,i  1  the  form  of  the  name  I  deliber  ately 
altered  from  >nny.  '  Ciud  strengthens'  ;  cp  VHtJf.  1  Ch. 
15ji>,  which  seems  to  lie  akin  to  that  of  the  other  names 
of  angels;  and  I/)  more  especially  the  passages  of  the 
Book  of  Knoch  referring  to  Az.Uel  as  a  leader  of  the 
evil  angels  <Geri.  <n4).  •  Azazel  is  therefore  of  literary 
not  of  popular  origin  ;  he  is  due  to  the  same  school  of 
speculative  students  of  Scripture  to  which  we  owe  the 
other  names  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  in  the  later 
literature  '  In  any  case,  wc  must  admit  that  the  old 
interpreters  who  identified  Azazel  with  Satan*  had 
some  plausibility  on  their  side  (Orig.  c.  Celt.  6^5; 
Iren.  //Vr.  1  i».  followed  by  Spencer,  Hcngstcnlicrg. 
Kalisch.  and  Volck).  Wc  may  at  least  venture  to  say 
with  Reuss*  that  1  the  conception  of  ArAzel  lies  on  the 
way  which  led  later  to  that  of  the  devil.'  For  Azazcl 
is  Certainly  described  as  in  some  sense  a  being  hostile 
to  (iod.  1,  r. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  modem  critics  should  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat,  and 
have  rejected  with  much  positivencss  the 
only  natural  explanation  of  the  name 
Aza/el,  so  that  it  has  In-come  a  kind  of 
dogma  that  Staij;  is  not  from  "<*  iijr,  but  either  a  weak- 
ened form  of  ""isi*.  meaning  '  averruncus."  or  •  pnrro 
abtens,'  or  -amolio'  (Ol..  Merx.  Stade,  Kautzsch-lics. , 
Volck),7  or  else  a  broken  plural  of  difficult  interpretation 

•  For  extra-biblical  parallels,  see  below,  f  3;  also  Ew.  Ant. 
tfi :  WKS,  KeL  Stm.fc  4«  [and  (or  an  Assv  riological  explaua- 
tion  of  tbr  reference  to  the  wilderness,  see  Rii  l  al,  |  10). 

1  Cp,  however,  below,  note  7. 

•  This  view  has  left  a  I  race  in  Smith.  />/"!*  1  307,  hut  has 
received  no  sanction  from  I  >i.  or  I  it.,  whose  names  are  mentioned. 
Against  it  see  tficstel,  Zt.f.  kill.  I ktal.  fool,  pp.  t™  ff, 

1  Prof.  G.  V.  Moore  suggests  a  reference  to  s'acbmL.ide*  on 
Lev.  inn. 

»  The  Rabbinic  identification  of  Satan  with  Sammael  as  '  chief 
of  the  Satans  (Mi./r.  A*,  on  Ut.  Ill)  may  here  be  chronicled. 

•  Grace,  dcr  Sckrifttn  dtt  A  Tt*l,  joi. 

1  Some  critics  refer  to  0  as  having  initiated  the  theory  of  an 
abstract  formation.  Certainly  in  Lev.  l«i  10  A,  ©hafl  renders 
StKli'1"  ««  rill-  i-rowo-i-r-ji.  j  and  in  f.  16,  fit  itfW.r.    What  the 
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(perhaps  some  particular  class  of  unfriendly 
see  Steiner  in  Schenkcl,  Hit.  /.<•.».  .I  599.  and  Ik-chart  1.1 
The  truth  is  that  the  old  derivation  of  Azazcl 
from  t/njh  "to  be  strong '  (sec  Tg.  pa. -Jon..  Saadia), 
needed  to  assume  a  new  form  in  order  to  commend  itself. 

The  explanation  of  the  name  as  >K  1K*J,"  (which  was  retracted 
by  Llicstel  its  author)  implies  an  un- Hebraic  mode  of  formation, 
says  DL|  and   the   names  of  angels  compouiulcd  with 

belong  to  the  Liter  Jewish  theology.    The  former  objection  is 
not  absolutely  decisive  ;  the  name  Abircl  in  Juhtitts  seems  to  l»e 
"2K  (see  AiiRECiik     Slill,  there  it  no  necessity  to  follow 

l  licstel ;  the  later  Jews-  could  form  names  correctly,  and  the  e\. 
planalion  offered  above,  which,  wilh  the  connected  theory,  may 
claim  to  be  viiiualty  a  new  one,  is  not  open  to  l'i.'s  obje^iio<i. 
Ih.'t  second  objection  poinls  ibe  way  to  the  true  reason  why 
modern  scholars  have  ofien  gt»en  such  far-fctchefjaad  impnliatile 
"ied)e 
ogy  ol  M 
tnpclied  tbel 


(however  learneslly  justiti.-<!)etymoli^irs.  They  felt  that  a  name 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  Miihaeland  t.ubricl  must  ]K  late;  but 


their  lb 
nd  that  tl 


em  to  suppose  lb;it 


A/.Wcl  sVsvf  earlv, 


and  that  the  name  Az^>7el  in  f.niKH  (Uke  rl«  lial  and  lieel/t -^nts, 
Isrlittsch  ventures  lo  add)  was  siniuly  burrowed  from  the  OT.» 
Thus  the  light  thrown  on  the  name  by  the  Hook  of  l.noch  was 
missed.  Nor  was  sufficient  use  made  of  the  Mishna  treatise 
called  )  i'w.j,  with  its  siraugr  but  not  imaginary  details,  ^Irhough 
the  description  t  ctrncs  from  a  time  not  very  far  removed  frum  thai 
of  the  later  portions  of  tbr  priestly  code.  Nor  did  critics  give 
heed  enough  lo  the  facts  ,.f  comparative  folklore,  which  illustrate 
certain  details  in  the-  J '.  /«.!. 

The  more  we  study  the  Priestly  Code,  the  more  wc 
nre  struck  by  the  combination  of  firmness  and  laxity 
which  its  compilers  display.  Kiev  are  firmness  itsell  as 
regards  the  essential  principles  of  the  law,*  but  very 
compliant  to  minor  popular  superstitions.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  legal 
authorities  to  whom  die  later  portions  of  It!  are  due 

gave  their  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  had  perha]«s 
been  found  inijtossible  to  root  out.  on  Condition  of  its 
being  regulated  and  modified  by  themselves.  Assum- 
ing this  to  have  been  the  case,  we  can  explain  the 
name  Aai/el,  and  even  account  for  the  spelling,  which 
has  struck  many  Scholars  as  inconsistent  with  the  ety- 
mology *•»»  ity.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted  - 
viz. ,  that  the  priestly  code  is  not  Mosaic,  but  a  com- 
bination of  diverse  elements  due  to  many  different  persons 
in  the  cxiiic  and  the  post-exilic  periods,  and  framed  in  a 
statesmanlike,  compromising  spirit  —  there  can  tie  no 
doubt  that  tlie  view  here  mentioned  is  correct.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  as  lo  the  meaning  of  the  name  Azazel. 
and  very  little  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
rite. 

To  supplement  the  account  of  the  present  writer's 
theory  given  above,  it  mav  be  said  that,  like  Diestel 

4-JewiahBoper-  forn,,T!>''  hc  T^i  -  ^ 

rtitions       rctx-'^   VKW  \hat  A,""H  w,5  * 
«ra»o«ot>ssv»  to  whom  the  sin  of  the 

people  and  the  resulting  calamities  were  sent,  and  that 

the  belief  goes  back  lo  pre-c.xilic  times. 

The  first  part  of  this  view  was  that  of  Itenringer  (.-f  rrh.  478) 
in  i6c,4  i  it  is,  however,  scarcely  tenable.  The  sultan  of  the  jinn, 
to  whom  the  u  hint  propitiated  by  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times 
corrcsijond  (see  Satvk,  t  j),  has  no  personal  name  ;  he  and  his 
Mibjects  are  impersonal.  If  AUrel  were  a  demon  we  should 
hear  of  htm  in  other  parts  of  J.eviticus.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
even  a  lat< 
demon. 


translator  means  by  this, however.  isamrrsnrn^rssscfsuTheodoret, 
Quuil.  21  in  Ix-v.).  In  short,  be  agrees  with  An.,  Symm.,  Jcr. 
in  deriving  the  name  from  If  and  This  gives  the  right  in- 

terpretation of  awosToporsuot  [Tl  \KI.].  which  answers  to  Ai5jt1  in 
r.  |t>«.  Attrruncus,  ill  this  view  of  the  facts,  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  45's  term,  as  Ew.  (.  («.'.  i<>t)  supposes. 

1  IV1.  is  not  happy  in  bis  explanation,  '  I>efier  of  God.*  He 
traces  tbr  name  to  Arabic  mythology;  is  used  of  a  horse 
which  successfully  resists  its  rider  (7.KH'  1  l8j  I'SoD  ;  but 
Konig  is  no  more  successful  -'  fortis  decedens'  is  his  rendering 
{Ltht^eb.  2  a,  417). 

*  So  Driver  (Exfriitor.  t88t,  A.  p.  at;).  In  Hastin«"  f>ft 
fart.  'AaUel')  no  very  definite  conclusion  is  reached;  but 
reference  is  duly  made  to  the  too  generally  neglected  analogic* 
of  oilier  popular  religions. 

*  Kalisch  rightly  says  that,  '  although  Axazel  and  his  goat  are 
a  Main  on  the  I-cvitical  legislation,  they  do  not  taint  the  main 

inciple  of  Judaism— God's  absolute  sovereignty'  (/.nntiews, 


I  r. 
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Atizcl1  to  the  Jewish  theologians  ( including  the  authors 
of  the  scapegoat-ritual)  was  a  fallen  angel,  evil  no  doubt, 
yet  not  altogether  unfriendly  to  man.  for  he  was  the 
true  TuUd-cain.  one  of  the  1  sons  of  Ktohim  '  mentioned 
in  (len.  6  if.  4  -  A  lift/  8i  and  especially 

10«-3  13  i).  lie  was  said  to  have  li-rn  bound  hand 
■ad  fix>t.  and  placed  in  *  an  opening  in  the  desert  which 
is  in  Dudacl'  ;  tough  and  jagged  rocks  have  been  laid 
Upon  him.  Now.  Dudacl  is  not  •  God's  caldron "  (Di. ). 
hut  iGeigcr.  Charles)  a  fantastic  modification  of  Hadudo 
in  Beth  lladudo,  where  was  the  crag  down  which, 
according  to  YOmd  (04;  cp  Tg.  ps.-Jon.  Lev.  ]tf»), 
the  'goal  for  AXAsd'  was  pushed,  which  crag  Schick* 
idcut  lies  with  mod.  Fit-hudi.lun.  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk 
cliff,  overhanging  a  rocky  chasm,  at  the  right  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  The  coincidence  seems  too  striking  to 
penult  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  Arazcl. 

It  was  this  personal  angel  (the  later  Jews  gave  a 
quasi -personality  to  the  angels}  that  the  author  of  the 
■capegonl-ritual  substituted  for  the  crowd  of  st'irim  (or 
earth  demons)  to  whom  the  people  sacrificed  ;  just  as 
the  scapegoat  was  the  sulistitule  for  the  sacrificial 
victims.4  The  need  must  have  been  great  indeed.  In 
the  marriage  songs  of  the  Canticles  we  twice  find  (it  is 
probable)  the  strange  appeal.  1  I  charge  you,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  fairy-hosts  and  by  the 
tree-spirits."  s  In  such  a  |x>cm  the  name  of  Yahwc.  could 
not  be  lightly  used  :  all  the  world,  however,  knew  of  the 
supernatural  beings  who  haunted  thickets  and  some- 
times inhabited  trees,  and  like  the  Jinn  to-day,  wi  re 
sometimes  friendly  to  man.  sometimes  unfriendly  * 
The  substitution  appear*  to  have  produced  an  effect  : 
at  least,  the  Chronicler,  in  the  third  century,  represents 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  It  Mm  as  pre-exilic 
(aCh.  11  15).  Certainly,  too,  we  may  infer  from  the 
details  rcsix-cting  the  r-nrct  -rjrj?  I '  tin-  dismissed  goat  ') 
in  Yillld  that  the  popularity  of  the  institution  was  great. 
The  cries.  "Take  (them)  away  and  get  out,' 1  reported 
by  the  Gcmara  on  Yomd  6  4.  show  how  intensely  the 
lower  classes  (Babylonians  they  are  disparagingly 
Called)  believed  in  the  removal  of  their  sins  by  the  goat. 
See  also  Hp.  Barn.  7  ;  Tcrtull.  adv.  Marc.  87  ;  mfv. 
/;.;/.  14,  Just.  c.  Tryph.  40.  That  the  'goat  for 
A/a/cl '  was  really  pushed  over  the  precipice  (  Yimd, 
6).  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  instructive 
to  notice,  however,  that  the  serilie  who  inserted  the 
directions  in  Lev.  16  could  not  bring  himself  to  put 
down  all  t!vat  actually  hap|iened.  What  we  read  is 
that  Aaron  was  to  confess  all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites 
I  there  is  great  emphasis  on  '  all  )  over  the  goal,  and  to 
send  him  away  in  the  charge  of  a  certain  man  into  a 
solitary  land  (m;  j— «  :•-  21  /.).  'lTus  is  explained  in 
Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  'and  shall  send  him  away  by  a  man 
prepared  from  the  preceding  year,  to  lake  him  into  a 
rmky  desert  which  is  Hcth-hadure '  (vc  above).  In 
1  mi;«'ti'  atioil  It   ' '  i  •    .1   1    LeritictlS  thai  IS<  MSB 

detail  not  preserved  in  Ymd.  In  n  10  it  is  said  that 
the  goat  for  Am/cI  is  to  Ix-  presented  alive  before  Yahwc-, 
that  atoning  nti-s  may  Ix;  performed  over  him  (-"jS 
vSy)  ;  which  recalls  the  direction  about  the  '  living 
bird'  (see  §  1)  that  forms  a  parallel  10  the  scapegoat  in 
the  law  of  cleansing  the  leper  1,  Lev.  14  6/). 

t  Another  form  of  the  name  may  have  been  Uf*iel  (cp  Tr.  ps.- 
Jon.  on  Gen.  iJ  4  with  F.iuth  6).    The  f  urn  Asad  also  U  found. 

1  It  »  ixit  worth  while  to  examine  tb(  Jewish  ll*  rpretationj 
o/triiv  ^tran^e  pusviee  (*-e  lituKh,  Tg.  pv-Jon.,  JudeX 

•  ZDPVW  ('8o|. 

•  See  WRS,  AV/.  Srm  <*\  418,  413,  468. 

•  Cant.  2785,  mVsqt  niKJiZ.    The  change  in  the  pointing 

i.: M  >k  \h  l«  1  The  uv.;il  •  «ii'.  iutiun  K  very 
fanriful  (see  Iltlddcl.  The  sacred  tree*  (etpci_i.ilLy  the  locie.t- 
or*  nrob-irecs)arc  still  reverent  ed  in  Palestine  at.  t»ein£  pov,«-**od. 

•See  WRS,  AV/.  Srm.fi:  131-1  H!  H»M«i«perser,  PHi-Qu. 
St.,  July  oj,  p.  J04J7".  Some  of  the  jinn  are  believed  to  be 
dangerous  to  newly  married  people.  Don't  play  with  love,  says 
the  pajisace  (Cant. 7),  —  for  fear  of  the  jinn. 

'  mn  ^its  stsfl 
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To  resume  and  to  supplement  :  the  usages  described 
in  Ydmd  are  a  combination  of  a  primitive  sacrifice  to  the 
demons  of  untilled  or  (especially)  mountainous  country 
w  ith  a  superstitious  custom  still  widely  prevalent,  accord- 
ing to  which  evils  of  all  kinds  were  sought  to  Ix'  got 
rid  of  by  the  device  of  lading  them  011  some  animal, 
which  was  thereupon  driven  away  from  the  community 
like  the  scapegoat  (see  Lyall.  Fortnightly  Review.  187a, 
p.  131  ;  Krajter.  Culdtn  lUmgk.  21(9-193;  Knight, 
Where  Ttts>  l-.mpires  Meet,  331  /).  Such  customs, 
as  Kra/er  points  out,  tend  to  become  |wr  iodic,  like  the 
r it*-  of  the  scapegoat.  See.  further,  Atonkjuknt, 
Day  ok. 

Dic-itel/Srt-Typhon,  Avave),  uim!  Saun'in  Zt.f.  hist.  Thrift. 
iMxi,  p.  it^Jf.:    O-rt,  Th.   T  10  15.^155  IV-I;  llautliidn, 
S'uMi.  zur  srm.  Krl.'gruh.  I  \Zo/.  \  llriv-cr, 

Literature.  /■  i/m,  1M5A1  pp.  314-117:  ChtsTte,  ZAT1V 

\'*    r^j   //.  ami  article-,  by  Ilrivcr  ill 

Hastings  nn,  and  by"  V.rfck  inTler/,>g,  /'A't  '3:  ("pal«o  l>i. 
and  KalU.-h  on  Lcviiicus,  and  Nowack,  llrhr.  Arch.  2  i£6. 

|  if.  l  a.;  |  s/  t.  k.  c. 

AZAZ1AH  (imjnj,  §  29,    'Yahwc  is  strong,'  or 

'  strengthens  '  ;  oz|c]i&C  [BXALJl. 

i.  A  Invite  mu-.ki.in,  temp,  IXavtd        l.i  vi),  1  Ch.  10  ai. 

1.  An  Kphraimite,  temp.  Uavid  (1  Ch.fl  ttA 

3.  A  Levile,  temp.  Ileccktah  (j  th.  31  13  ;  O^'at  (A|)u 

AZBAZARETH   ac8ac&pc9  [A]),  1  Lsd.  669  AV. 

RV"*'  AsiiAi  AP1IATH. 

AZBUK<piaTt';  ^Boy  [*l  X  lBL  AzBoyx  M 
C7aOYK  TI-]  4ZIOC),  father  of  KKHUMIAH  [2]  |  Neh.  3 
ibt).  i'ossibly  of  DOO-Juda-jin  origin;  cp  Mey.  F.nl. 
147  167. 

AZF.KAH  i.ninp.  &2HK&  [BNAQL]),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  of  ludah  (Josh.  IS  ;<,.  'laj"Tina  [HJ).  not  far  from 
the  supposed  scene  of  David  s  combat  with  (joliath  (1 
S.  1"  i).  This  was  in  the  VAUS  OP  Kl.All  (  U".  c<-S,tnt, 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Sukerciri  near  Soioh.iShu- 
weikeh),  which  is  about  12  in.  S.  from  Aijalon  and  2  m. 
S.  from  Jarmuth.  Azekah  is  mentiom  d  as  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  pursuit  of  the  live  kings  by  the 
Israelites  extended  after  the  Untie  of  Itetli-hoton  ijosh. 
IO10).  It  was  fortilierl  by  keholxvam  1 1  Ch.  llo,  'Affna 
[l.|i,  lx.-sieg«-<|  by  Nebuchadrezrar  I Jer  L14 7 r.  and  re- 
inhabiled  by  Jt-ws  in  p«>st -exilic  limes  (Neh.  II 30). 
I'ci haps. an  echo  of  the  name  survives  m  /Sir  rz-  '/.ttg.  N. 
of  Socoh  up  Huhl.  Fal.  00.  n.  oa  ;  and  see,  on  the 
other  hand.  Scybold.  MUPl  \  1896.  p.  26). 

AZEL  (S'K).  Zcch-  14S  RV=AV  Azal.  q.v. 

AZEL  (Sx^t,  §  50;  abbrev.  from  Azaliah.  f.v.; 
€CHA  [BA],  ac&hA  [LJI,  a  descendant  of  Saul,  in  a 
genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  (f.».,  g  o.  iL  [djl,  1  Ch.  8  7,7/ 
(accahA  [L])  -'J43  (ec&mA  (BXJ).  S»44  (CcahA  [KJ). 

AZEM  (D>T/).  Josh.  16»9  AV.  RV  Em 

AZEFHTJRITH,  kV  Arsiphi  kith  (&pc£i«pOYP€i9 

[BJ),  1  Esd.  :»i6_  EmSil,  Job  ah, 

AZETAB  <&zmtac[B\].  om.  L).  a  family  in  the  great 
post-exilic  list  (see  KZRA.  ii.  §  9.  $  8  1)  in  1  Ksd.Sis, 
but  not  in  Krxa 2  16=  Neh.  7  ji  ;  perhaps  the  name  owes 
its  presence  to  some  mistake  (Mey.  /•.«/.  155  n. ). 

AZGAD  Hiry.  §  43-U. .  ■  strong  is  Gad '  [cp  Axfaaal. 
CtS  1  and    see  GAI>],   or.     fate  us  h.ir.l  *   (?) ; 

AZrAA  r Tlie  IJ'ne  Argad.  in  the  gre.it  post- 
cxilic  list  (sec  IiZRA,  ii.  f  91,  EzraV.ii  (rcikoned  at 
1222  .  aoyaS  [B],  apy.  (A|.  o<ria«  [LJ(  =  Neh.  "17 
(reckoned  at  2322  ;  airynS  fit],  aytrai  (A],  arrraJ  (NJ) 
=  1  Esd.  5 13.  AV  Sahas,  RV  AsTAD  (ep>at  |B.  where 
the  number  of  the  family  is  given  as  1322).  aarua  [A]). 
A  liand  of  no  males  of  them  came  up  with  Erra, 
EcraSis  (sec  YjMti.  ii.  §  5  a  ;  §  3)  (aaraS  [B]i-  t  Lsd. 
8j8.  KV  Ast ATM.  kV-K  Argad  \ac-nx6  [BA]),  and 
they  were  represented  among  the  signatories  to  the 
covenant  (see  Ezra.  i.  §  7),  Neh.  IO15  [16]  (airyaa  [B], 
«U7Tad  INI). 
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AZIA    tozeiOY  [°]*. 
UZZA,  a. 

AZIEI  <4  Rsd.  la)  in  the  genealogy  of  Kzra.  see 
A/.AK  I  All.  3. 

AZIEL  tVS'TI?.  1  Ch.  15*o>.    See  Jaaziel. 

AZIZA  (NJ'TJ?.  §  8 j  ;    strong  - ;  ozei  [L],  a  [BK], 

I  A],  in  list  of  those  with  f  ,reii;n  wive.  (Km  a,  i.  t  5,  end). 
K/.a  10.-7    i  Ks.l.'.Li,  Sanokls,  KV  ZaKDBU*  CvpaJUat  [ItJ, 

AZMAVETH  UilOTy.  perhaps  ■  Death  b  strong  1  [cp 

Cant.  S'i|,  .1  possible-  name  for  a  hero  [sec  .\ni.\M  tit, 
and  cp  Gray.  Hf*.\'  231  [:  ace  to  Kiltel  the  ending 
should  tx-  -m,./A  or  -mutk  [S/KJT  1  I  h,  1  *,);  out.  HA, 
azmuiO  [N  ,l  '"»•'  ],  Acw-  [I-J>  A  Beajaraite  place  near 
Geba  (N'ch.  12*>).  usually  identified  with  el-Hizmek.  a 
village  4  m.  NK.  of  Jerusalem,  between  jeba'  and 
'An.Ua  [ZDPVt\>A\  PHF  Mtm.Z^). 

The  b'ne  Armavelh  6CCWT  iti  the  ure:it  post-exilic  list  (<ee 
Kzka,  ii.  I  9),  K/ij2j(  (vioi  <i»^-l»|li| .  .  .  04* .  (A)  .  .  .  a<tm6 
(I.J)    N'ch.  7  38  (irl/xi  ci^'.i  Tuuii?  I  liltl,  a.  0,0'.  |A1.  vim  o,tWuu.« 

1 1.1),  Bethazmavkth  <n;ptp  n"2)  =  1  K«I.ai8.  KV  Rkthas- 

Mur.i,  which  is  preferable  to  AV  Bethsamos  Oa.raaM-r  |  ti), 

AZMAVETH  (flj^,'  see  above;  acmu>0  [BL]. 
azm  [A]). 

1.  One  of  David'*  thirty  mighty  men.  »S.233i  («r^[ln. 

im  -<,.  M««  [Al  ^.wn.»=i  ai.ii33(«^riBK|), 

»  ruilive  of  ItAHi  kin  [f.V.)CprVtJ  [1  (h.]and  «fraj[*&]  l*inu 

both  miiwtitten  for  'inn3  [We.  Dr.l).  A/mavelh.  the  1  father '  of 

.Ikziki.  and  PkLKT,  a  (1  Ch-12t;  atr^  |Kf),  two  of  David'* 
warriors,  may.  however,  be  (lie  place-name;  cp  above.  Nee 
Dwtu,  t  ■■  (a)  ii. 
t>   b.  Jeh.«,bh  or Jara),  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  in  a  Kene»losry 

of  BENJAMIN  (j  9.  U.  Wl).  I  Ch.*  JO  (flaAfimt  (I'd)    '.l42  (y^o-fl 

[l!*I). 

3  b.  Adicl,  one  of  David's  overseers  (ifh,;;»l  See 
I  I  avid,  I  1 1  (1 )  i. 

AZMON  (flDVP),  an  unidentified  site,  marking  tlie 
western  portion  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah  l>efore 
the  point  where  '  it  went  out  at  the  Irook  of  Kgvpt ' 
(Josh.  1S4  Nu.344st).  6  has  Airr^a  [HAL]. 
l<\/uw»a  [BAj.  AirtX/twra  [AFL]i  Targ.  has  CD^.  on 
which  last  precarious  reading  Trumbull  bates  his 
identification  of  Armon  with  Win  el-Kascme  in  the 
W.  Kaseme.    With  Azmon  cp  Ezem  (o$e). 

AZNOTH  -  TABOR  PUB  TfOtH—4.*.,  '  ears,  or 
outliers,  of Tabor -— $ 99 ;  cp  U/zkn-Siikkraiii,  a  land- 
mark of  Naphtali,  doubtless  near  Ml  Tabor,  Josh. 

i9MicNc>eeABu)p[H].  ozoNwee.iA].  azw6  8.[I.1). 

According  to  Onom.,  o{a»u>0  224.  88)  lay  near 

UiociKsarea  or  Sepphons  ;  cp  CltlSLOTH -Takok.  and 

sec  Tabor, 

AZOBiAzmpfTi.  WH]».  Ml  1 13;  sccGknkalogirs. 

K.  S  3. 

AZ0TTJ8  (AZCoTOC  f  AKV],  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  11  ezAC 
fed.  Niesc],  azac  AZApA).  ihe  '  mount '  10  which 
Bacchidcs  pursued  the  Jews  in  the  Kittle  (Apr.  161  B.C  ) 
in  which  Judas  the  Maccabee  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  9 15). 
is  unknown.  Michaelis  has  very  plausibly  conjectured 
that  the  expression  may  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Heb.  THTI  in IM  (cp  AsftlxiTil- Pisoah),  meaning 
the  slopes  where  the  hill  country  of  Judah  descends  into 
the  Shcphelah.  Ewald  ( f  ",euk A3'  4  41a,  n.  a 
ALlra  W.  of  Blr  ez-Zct,  a  small  hill. 

2.  The  Azotus(a£wrot  [Ti.  \VH])of  Act»S4o  1  Mace. 
4 15  568  IO77  f.  84  11  4  H34  16 10  Judith  2  iS  is  Ashlhmi 
If.W.],  Some  (including  jtuhl,  p.  188)  also  identify  with 
Ashdod  the  Azotus  of  1  Mace.  915. 

azriel  (bxnrr;.3  perhaps  1  help  of  God,-  §  29). 

I  On  the  vocalisation  and  Cs  readings  cp  Hazarsiaveth. 

a  *™ir jr  is  an  Aram,  pronunciation  (cp  s^'T^t),  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  here,  contrarily  to  its  usual  practice,  0  prefers  the 
Hebrew  vocalisauon  (cp  Kittel,  SBO  T  .id  he.). 
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compares 


1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manaxseh-beyond-Jordan,  1  Ch.  i  J4t 
<«r<p.qA[H|.  i,Cp.m,  ,{p.l\.\U 

7.  A  Naphtafite,  1  Cb.  2T  iyt  i.^^A  [B| ;  but  some  Hebrew 
MSS  hiive  UzilEI,  a  reading  supported  by  <S*1-  ck,'.i,A). 

«rip  °f  Seraiah,Il•  Jer  SOa6»  <"f»a*  «*  (AL 


(QIHrV'  ezpiMM  [AI-]). 

i.  Invite,   in   list    of  Judahite    inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(  K/k  a,  ii.  »  c|a  I  1 5  ( 1 1  <t),  N'eh.  11  .5  ('>'</><•  tlt|.  «XP«|K*»J]. 
[y-»U«f»«  |AJ>-  iCh.9r4(.o-^«HHl,^«aM  [1.^ 


A   descendant   of  Zerublxibel, 


•  vpttati  [AL  a<rp.  (I.)). 


iCh.sja 

II!)). 


4.  '  Ruler  of  the 
es.>««r|Al). 


Atiit,  jCh.-JS;  (e*V„ar 


AZTJBAH  in^lTl'.  -forsiiken';  azoyBa  [BAL)> 
1  Wife  of  CALKI  [f.V.]  in  iCh.2i8  /.  (yafoi  fta 
I II,  A  in  I'.  19].  aiiovfa  [L]l.  The  names  in  this  passage 
•  >'«■  ••-  (wculiar  as  the  construction!  Kittel  [SBOJ  \ 
renders  an  rmemted  text  thus  :  ■  And  Caleb  b.  Hewon 
t>>ok  Azulnah  (tje-serted  one)  to  wife,  and  begat  Jerioth 
(tent-curtains);  and  these  arc  her  sons,  Jcsher  (up- 
rightness 1,  Sholnb  (backsliding),  and  Ardon. '  As  to 
the  names  of  ihetse  sons,  Jesher  may  lie  read  Jojashar 
(Yah we  is  right),  and  Sholjab  lashub  (one  who  turns 
to  God),  and  Ardon  C)rnan  (0  opva).  Hut  t'  can 
hardly  be  thus  used  of  God  (in  spite  of  l>t.  324  i^ 
1 1 1»  i  and  Oman,  or  (tCh.  8ji  MT)  Arnan,  has 
a  suspicious  aspect.  Hence  Kloslermann  (den  A. 
iifi  takes  r.  18  ttj  lie  a  record  of  a  shortlived  colony 
of  Calebites.  founded  on  the  spot  where  there  hail 
lxs:-n  a  pastoral  settlement.  He  renders  'Caleb  b. 
Hc/ron  matle  the  deserted  one — the  woman  of  tent- 
ctirtains— to  liear  children,  namely.  I'pright.  and  litck- 
slider.  and  Destruction  (reading'  rnrv  nca.  -r;.  and 
J^:k).  The  colonists  legan  well,  but  ■  left  the  paths 
of  uprightness '  ( Pr.  2 13),  and  were  given  up  to  '  destruc- 
tion '  t=Sheol,  rY.lSll).  Wellhausen  also  {lit  <Wnt. 
33/ )  notices  the  symbolic  character  of  the  names  ; 
t6/_-,  according  to  him.  -jr—'.  Jeshurun  ;  ni;~!-n3  (so 
he  reads)  is  a  tent-dwelling  woman  ;  nauj;.  the  desert 
region  inhabited  at  first  bv  the  Calibbites' 

2.  Mother  of  Jehoshaphat.  1  K.  224»  (dfar/Sa  [H]) 
=  aCh.-.'03..  T.  K.  C 

AZUB  pMW,  Jcr.  28.  E«ek.  Hi  AV;  KV  bettiT 
A/zi  h  \j,v.,  x  f.\ 


AZUKAN,  RV  AZARl',  RV"*  Axuru  (azapoy  [BJ 


AZZAH.  AVGaza  \7\1V,  r&IM  [B],  rAZMC  [A J. 
aAia  |L]>.  iCh.  7j8RV  Many  Hebrew  MSS  here 
read  .rp  (Avvah  ;  cp  6"),  a  reading  recommended 
the  context.     The  place  was  apparently  N.  of 

See  Gaza. 


oze  [BAFL]). 


(J^?,  'gifted  with  strength' 
father  of  PALTISL,  a  (Nu.  34»6t). 

AZZTJR  (TWP  f-rt?  in  »\  'helped  Tby  God]');  see 
Namks,  §  56.  and  cp  Azuri  of  AsHOOO. 

I.  Father  of  Hananiah,  the  prophet,  of  Gibeon,  Jet.  2S  [0  ch. 
8i)i  («f«p(HHAQl);  AV  Azuil 

3.  Kather  of  Iaazaniam  U\  K/ek.lti  (t{ta  (It),  ,«/««  (A), 
•imp  fQ|,  affo  I  i^,p  I  II.)) ;  AV  AlVK. 

3.  One  of  the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Kzha,  i.  |  7)  j 
Nch.  10 17  (atovp  I H],  <  [tULD ;  AV  AXUftAM  ;  perhaps  al«,  a 
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• 1         .  *5  often  h  B.\<\A  indicating  that  the 
reader  is  to  substitute  &ICXYNH  '.  the  substitute  has 
1  Meaning    rount'  tts  way  'n,°  lne  tori  in  i  K. 
ofnamaT    ls,*25.  as  the  corresponding  n?'3 

local  numlna.  h:vf      thc  H*bl  ,cxt  of  Jcr  :i2+  and 
elsewhere;  see  Di.  MlSJi.i  I'hil. -hist. 

K 1  1 88 1 )  is  a  word  common  to  all  thc  Semitic  languages, 
which  primarily  sigmlics  owner,  proprietor,  fQSStSStr.  It 
is  u-*d.  for  example,  of  thc  owner  of  a  house,  a  field, 
cattle,  and  the  like  ;  the  freeholders  of  a  city  are  its 
tt'Attm,  In  a  secondary  sense  ArW  means  huiKinJ ; 
but  it  is  not  used  of  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his 
■lave  or  of  a  superior  to  his  inferior  ;  nor  is  it  synony- 
mous with  thc  Heb.  and  Phcen.  liJin.  Syr.  mar,  Arab. 
t'll'!',  in  lite  general  sense  of  U>rJ,  master.  When  a 
divine  being  lit)  is  called  tti'iil  it  is  not  as  the  lord  of 
the  worshipper,  but  as  the  proprietor  and  inhabitant 
of  some  place  or  district,  or  the  possessor  of  some 
distinctive  character  or  attribute,  and  therefore  a  comple- 
ment is  always  required.  Kach  of  thc  multitude  of  local 
Ritall  is  distinguished  by  thc  name  of  his  own  place. 
There  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  llaal  of  Sidon,  a  Baal  of 
H.irran.  a  llaal  of  Tarsus  ;  a  Haal  of  the  lychanon,  and 
a  llaal  of  Mt.  Ilermon  ;  a  Hiatal  of  Hyblos.  — and  so 
on.*  W'e  know  that  in  some  civs  the  Haal  of  a 
place  had  a  proper  name :  the  Haal  of  Tyre  was 
Melkart ;  in  Southern  Arabia  Ohu  Samuwi  was  the 
Haal  of  BAkir,  'Athtar  of  Gumdan,  and  so  on.  In 
other  cases  the  local  Baal  was  distinguished  in  some 
Other  way.  The  god  of  Shcchem  was  Baat-berith 
(perhaps  as  presiding  over  an  alliance  ;  but  see  BAAL- 
HKKITH) ;  Baalzcbub  (t°  whom  was  ascribed  control 
Of  flics  ;  cp  BAALZCBUB)  had  a  celebrated  oracle  at 
Kkron  ;  a  jliVo^ut,  a  oi  ixreot  iiinw  ( Baal-markod).  is 
known  from  inscriptions  found  near  Beirut  ;  a  mnc  Vj,'3 
[sanator  f)  in  Cyprus,  and  so  on.  In  Baal -gad  and 
Baal-zephon  the  second  clement  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  god  (see  Kotm.NK.  Baal-Zkphon).  On  Baal- 
hammon  and  Baal-shamem  see  below.  §  3/  There  is 
nothing  in  these  peculiar  forms  to  shake  the  general 
conclusion  that  Baal  is  primarily  the  title  of  a  god  as 
inhabitant  or  as  owner  of  a  place. 

There  were  thus  innumerable  Baals — as  many  as 
there  were  towns  (Jer.  2a8  1 1  1 1),  sanctuaries,  natural 
objects,  or  qualities  which  had  a  religious  significance 
for  thc  worshippers.  Accordingly,  we  frequently  find 
in  thc  OT  thc  plural.  Baalim,  thc  Baals,  which  we 
must  interpret  not,  as  many  still  do,'  of  the  multitude 
of  idols,  or  of  local  differentiations  of  one  god.  but  of 
originally  distinct  local  numina.  The  Baa  Is  of  different 
places  were  doubtless  of  diverse  character  ;  but  in 
general  they  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  (Hot. 
'is  111.  and  were  worshipped  by  agricultural  festivals 
and  offerings  of  the  bounty  of  nature  1 1  los.  2  8  13).  An 
interesting  survival  of  this  conception  is  thc  Talmudic 
phrase,  field  of  thc  Ixial.  place  of  the  baal.  and  the 
Arab  l>a'l,  for  land  fertilised,  not  by  rain,  but  by 
waters  (cp  AW.  .Ww.'*  97  f.).  Proper 
,  of  persons  such  as  Hannibal  (f  avour  of  Haul). 
Ilasdrubal  (Help  of  Baal).  Baal-yaUin  (Haal  has  given). 
Shama'  ba'al  1  Baal  hears),  compared  with  similar  Vahwe 
names.  Hananiah,  Azariah.  Jonathan.  Shcmaiah,  show 
that    Phienician    parents   acknowledged    in    thc  gift 

I  See  WRS.  Kel.  Srm.m  <)>ff. 

1  Cp  in  the  OT  Haal-hajor,  lUal-meoii,  Baal-peor,  Raahtamar, 
■JkI  tlw  like. 
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of  children  the  goodness  of  Baal,  as  Israelite  parents 
that  of  Vahwe. 

That  Haal  was  primarily  a  sun -god  was  for  a  long 
time  almost  a  dogma  among  scholars. 1  am!  is  still  often 
w  .  repeated.    This  doctrine  is  connected  with 

fF»ul  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion  which 
*  arc  now  almost  universally  abandoned. 

The  worship  of  thc  heavenly  bodies  is  not  the  beginning 
of  religion.  Moreover,  there  was  not,  as  this  theory 
assumes,  one  god  Haal.  worshipped  under  different 
forms  and  names  by  thc  Semitic  peoples,  but  a  multi- 
tude of  load  Baals,  each  the  inhabitant  of  his  own 
place,  the  protector  and  Ijencfaetor  of  those  who 
worshipped  hint  there.  Kven  in  the  astro- theology  of 
the  Babylonians  the  star  of  Bel  was  not  the  sun  :  it  was  the 
planet  Jupiter.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  OT  that 
any  of  thc  Canaanitc  Baals  were  sun-gods,  or  that  the 
worship  of  thc  sun  (Shcmesh),  of  which  we  have  ample 
evidence,  both  early  and  late,  was  connected  with  that 
of  the  Baals  ;  in  a  K.  23  s  cp  11  the  cults  are  treated  as 
distinct 

The  htsmm,inim  (cain).  included  in  thc  inventory  of 
places  of  idolatrous  worship  with  masscbas  and  aikira\ 
_  .  (Hz.  64  6  and  elsewhere),  have  indeed,  since 
.  '  '  Rashi,  lieen  connected  with  thc  late  biblical 
and  Mishnie  hamm.i  Inert),  •sun.'  and  ex- 
plained as  sun  images  (RV),  sun  pillars;3  and  it  has 
further  Ix-en  conjectured  that  the  hammtinim  tielonged 
Specifically  to  the  cultus  of  Baal-hammon,  whose  name 
occurs  innumerable  times  in  Punic  inscriptions,*  and  is 
commonly  explained  'the  glowing  Baal' — i.e.,  the  Sun.* 
This  translation,  however,  can  hardly  be  right  :  thc 
article  would  fie  expected  :  according  to  all  analogy. 
hammon  should  lie  a  genitive.  '  Thc  deity  which  dwells 
in  the  sun-pillars '  would  lie  formally  possible  ;  but  with 
thc  direct  connection  of  B;ial-hammon  with  thc  sun,  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  for  interpreting  hammAnim  to 
mean  '  sun-pillars'  falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  state  of 
the  case  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Baal-hammon  was  a 
solar  deity  ;  and  if  fresh  evidence  should  prove  that 
he  was,  it  would  be  unwarran  table  to  infer  that  the  Baals 
universally  bore  thc  same  character. 

Another  Baal,  whose  cultus  was  more  widely  diffused 
than  that  of  Baal-hammon  —  in  later  times  he  rose 
above  all  thc  local  Baals,  and  perhaps  in 
many  places  supplanted  them — was  Baal- 
shamem,  whose  name  we  must  interpret, 
not  '  Lord  of  Heaven.'  but  '  Thc  god  who  dwells  in  thc 
heaven,'  lo  whom  the  heavens  belong.'  Philo  of  Byblos 
identifies  Baal-shamem  (*<yior  ovparot)  with  thc  Sun 
I'Haioi  ;  see  Fragm.  //<>/.  (ir.  :!  51^5/.  \  :  Macrobius  says 
that  die  god  of  Heliopolis  was  at  once  Jupiter  and  Sol 
|.V<j/.  1  aj)  ;  a  Palniyrcne  bilingual  (Vog. .  no.  16)  seems 
to  give  "HXjoi  for  [crs;'a.  but  the  reading  is  not  quite 
certain.  Thc  Greeks  and  the  Hellciuscd  Syrians  identify 
Baal-shamem  with  Zeus  leg.,  Z.  triyiarot  *f  patriot), 
which  is  better  in  accord  with  the  obvious  significance 
of  the  name.11 

When  thc  Israelites  invaded  Western  Palestine  and 

1  See,  far  e*ample,  Creu/er,  Srmh  u.  Myth.PS  2413;  Mo«r», 
J'AllH.  I  it*) J?. 

2  It  is  singular  that  this  interpretation  did  not  suggest  itself 
to  any  of  thc  ancient  translators.    S«  further,  Masjkua,  ^  6. 

J  In  Phoenician  also  El-hammon. 

*  In  a  Palmyrene  inscription  a  tammJmJ  i\  dedicated  to  the 
sun  ;  f>e  Vogue,  no.  133  a. 

*  The  name  U  equivalent  lo  I)hfl  Samawrl  in  Southern  Arabia. 
«  Itaal-shamem  in  Dan.  12 11  (perverted  by  JcwUh  »it  to 

Siklriti  ICnxm,  'the  appalling  abomination  1  was  probably  a 
Roman  Jupiter  («  Abomination,  ii-). 


4.  Baal 
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over  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agricultural  life,  they 
learned  from  the  older  inhabitants  not  only 
how  to  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  hut  also 
the  religious  rites  which  were  a  part  of 
Canaanite  agriculture —the  worship  of  the  Baals  who 
gave  the  increase  of  the  land,  the  festivals  of  the 
husbandman's  year.  At  rirst,  probably,  this  worship 
of  the  Baal*  of  the  land  went  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Yahwe,  the  God  of  their  nomadic  fathers.  W  hen 
Israel  mine  into  full  possession  of  Canaan,  however. 
Yahwe  himself  became  the  H.ial  of  the  land.  Names 
like  Jerubaal  (Gideon),  KshUial  (son  of  Saul).  Rial- 
jada  (son  of  David),  prove  that  Israelites  in  whom 
the  national  spirit  was  strongest  had  no  scruple  in 
calling  Yahwe  their  Rial.  The  worship  on  the  high 
places  was  worship  of  Yahwe  in  name  :  its  rites  were 
those  of  the  old  Baal  cult.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  especially  I  losca.  denounced  this  religion  as  pure 
heatltenism.  In  whose  name  it  is  practised  is  lo  them 
immaterial  :  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  character  of 
GM  that  make-,  the  difference  lietwcen  the  religion  of 
Israel  and  that  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  preceding  century  Khiah  had  roused  the  spirit 
of  national  Yahwism  in  revolt  against  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  l  Mellaril  by  Ahab, 
and  Jehu  had  stamped  out  with  sanguinary  thoroughness 
the  foreign  religion  :  but  this  conflict  was  of  a  char- 
acter wholly  different  from  that  in  which  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  engiigcd  with  the  Canaanite  Rial- 
religion  practised  in  Yahwe s  name.  In  the  seventh 
century,  with  the  introduction  of  Assyrian  cults,  there  was 
a  marked  recrudescence  of  live  kindred  Old  Israelite  and 
Canaanite  religions,  which  provoked  the  violent  measures 
of  Josiah.  but  w;is  only  temporarily  checked  by  tile  III,  as 
we  see  from  Jeremiah  and  1'jekicL 

With  the  cultus  of  the  Rials  in  Canaan  we  are 
acquainted  chiefly  through  the  descriptions  which  the 
p  ,  ,  cuitu-  prophets  give  of  the  Rialiscd — lit  WW 
Vtrta  worship  of  Yahwe.  The  places 
of  worship  were  on  the  hill-tops,  under  the  evergreen 
trees ;  they  were  marked  by  ttklnu,  manHat.  hum- 
m.inim.  Images  were  not  always,  perhaps  seldom, 
present  :  an  image  required  a  shrine  or  temple.  At  the 
altars  on  the  high  places,  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the 
land  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  were  made  ; 1  beside 
them  fornication  was  licensed— nay,  consecrated-  The 
Baals  had  their  priests  Cm  MARIM.  «/.  r. )  and  prophets. 
At  the  great  contest  on  Carmet  they  leap  ii[h»i  the  altar, 
cry,  and  gash  themselves  with  knives  •  after  thcir 
Wc  may  supplement  these  scanty  notices  by 
descriptions  of  Phoenician  worship,  especially  of  the 
Tyrian  Baal.  Mclkart.  and  of  the  Punic  '  Kronos.'  in 
Greek  authors  Nee,  further,  HV.H  PLACES.  IlioI.ATRY, 
and.  with  reference  to  human  sacrifices.  Mol.Ki  II. 

Svldcn,  Pt  Pit  Syn't.  1617;  Movers,  Die  Fhtni  irr,  i. ; 
Minitcr,  Kctigum  tier  Kmrtkagtr;  Ourt,  Wonktp  ,y  Bmah'm 
i<*   ffr,i*-ft   translated    by  Colenv>,  1805; 
Literature.     IL-iuJtssin.art. '  Ka.il, 'PK£(*);  PietHthmann, 
P!<»".tzitr,  iS_./,  lis Jf. ;  liaetln;eii,  Hritr.t. 
ttmif.  t!rl.~gri>  t>  :  K.  Meyer,  art.  '  Haal'  in  Ho*,  her.  /./jiiiw 
dcrC.ritck.  u.  Kim.  Myth.  7667  ff.        yy.  K.  S. — C  P.  M. 

BAAL  ^»3.  '  Lord  '  ;  cp  lfo.  I  Ch.  835V 

1.  In  a  genealogy  of  RKL'BKM  ;  t  Ch.  5s  (twijX  [BL 
/SaoA  [A],  fta\a  |  L]l. 

2.  In  a  genealogy  of  BENJAMIN  (f.  v. .  S  9.  ii.  (}) ;  1  Ch. 
810  {paaXmmtft,  i.e,  fiaaXa  nai?  [It],  paa\  [km  rjfp] 
[A].  y-fa»\[*at  taSati  «roi  rrip]  [L])  0 16  (,-ia<i\  [B.\], 
fiat\  [l-]l.  It  is  more  probable  that  MT,  followed  by 
some  ancestor  of  <5' ,  dropped  Ner  (3-31  in  I  Ch.  8 
than  that  it  has  Wn  added  elsewhere  (so  SHOT). 
The  conjecture  |\Ve.  TPS  31  n, )  that  Baal  and  Natlab 
arc  lo  be  read  together  as  a  compound  name  is  thus 

it  is 


1  Punic  temple  inscriptions  defining  the  dues  of  the  priests 
for  various  kimk  of  n.urifire  (wralted  Tariff*  of  Marseille  and 
CartreiTe)  shnw  that  both  the  animals  offered  and  the  classes  of 
•  to  thOM  of  the  Hebrew  laws. 
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BAAL.E  JUDAH 

(-^|  likewise  occurs  (1  Ch  8t5  etc  i  .done  as  a  proper 
name.    See  N'AMF.s,  §  42. 

BAAL  (^V3).  1  t  h  *  3jt-    S«:  Baalath-bekb. 

BAAL  AH  (r6j?3,  §  06).    1.  Sec  Kirjatii-Jkarim. 

3.  A  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Josh.  1.1  an  i^aXa 
fB],  JaaXa  (AL]|.  In  J<»h  11>  <  the  name  is  written 
Balaii  (,-sz;  /iw\o  [B],  fitXfivXa  [A],  po\a  [LJj,  and 
the  place  is  assigned  to  Simeon.  In  1  Ch.  4  *>  it  appears 
as  BiLHAH  [nr.*z  ;  afitWa  [B],  Ja\aa  [AJ.  fiaKaat 
[L]).    The  reading  is  uncertain  and  the  site  unknown. 

3.  Ml.  Rialah,  a  landmark  011  the  boundary  of 
Judah  between  Shikkcron  and  Jabticel,  Josh.  15  11  i5f*a 
iwi  Xija  [BJ,  Spot  yf,i  ptaAa  (A"  J.  o.  7.  ya.fia.Xa  |A>»  **]. 
o.  Tijt  JuhVot  [1-J.I-  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  with 
CIcrmont-tianneau  {A'n:  Crit.  '97,  p.  902)  we  should 
read  for  in,  and  identify  the  '  river  of  the  Baal ' 
with  the  Nahr  KtlUn  (see  j AH.ni- >.!..  i).  More  than 
one  river  in  Palestine,  doubtless,  was  dedicated  to  Baal. 

BAALATH.    See  Kirjatii-Jkarim. 

BAALATH-BEEtt  pX3  n^"3.  Josh.  198  B&pCK 
[B*].  BaAck  [B'1].  BaaAOcphppamojO  [At.  BAAAtG 
BHpp&eMt^e  [Lj)  or  Baal  (1  Ch  4n>.  also  called 
Kamaii  of  the  South  (3J3  nO"),  Josh  136)  or  Kamoth 
of  the  South  (t  S.  S0j7  patM  |BL].  .-/>  [A]  rtrrov) ; 
perliaj>s  the  same  as  tile  Bealoth  (JUTTS.  £fa\,uaira» 
[R],  fia\uO  [AI  Jl  of  Josh.  1:124  (and  1  K.4in;  sec 
An  >ihi.  an  unidentified  site  in  the  Negeb — proUibly 
its  most  southern  part — of  Judah.  The  name  implies 
that  it  had  a  welt  and  was  a  seat  of  Rial-worship. 

BAAL-BERITH  im3  H'3 -'  <••■  1  the  [protecting] 
Rial  of  the  covenant').1  a  form  of  the  Canaanilish 
Baal  worshipped  at  Nhcchem  (Judg,  9i),  called  Kl- 

benth  (i"in3  ^N.  'God  of  the  covenant  )  in  Judg.  94° 
RV. 

«P  has  in  Judg.  O4  ItaaA/Jt/xO  [Bl  i.alhjrnjc  [A),  3onA- 

fit(titi9)  itafrt'rn*  ['•!;  >'■  r-  4'  3a<eS)p  H-)h9  [HI.  /UaA  i,alt.|«ir5 
I  A],  nA  itntf.  [LI;  in  8  ,  fiaaX  ;l>-i>  [A|,  H-xaAiU^.t)  [II.  ^aaA 
imCijcijf  ( BJ. 

The  covenant  intended  was  prolmbly  thit  lietwcen 
Shechem  and  some  neighbouring  Canaanitish  towns, 
which  were  originally  independent,  but  were  at  length 
Iwought  under  Israelitish  supremacy  (Ev„  Kue. .  We  I. 
Of  tlie  rival  views — vi*.,  \a\  that  Ihe  covenant  w;is 
between  Rl.i1  and  his  worshippers  1  Baeth-.-en,  Sayce 
in  Smith's  Dft1'),  and  {(■)  that  it  w.is  beiweeji  the 
Canaanitish  and  the  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
(B&,  Ki.  ) — the  former  gives  an  undue  extension  to 
a  specially  lsnielili-.ii  idea,  and  the  latter  misconceives 
the  relation  of  the  Israelites  within  Shechem  to  the 
Canaanites.  Gen.  14  13  cannot  possibly  csnblish  the 
former  lllaethgcnl.  nor  can  the  name  of  Gaal's 
father,  or  the  speech  of  GAAL  {</.■:)  in  Judg.  9.-8,  f« 
used  to  support  the  theory  of  an  influential  Israelinsh 
element  in  the  population  of  Shechem.  Any  Israelites 
who  niglM  bB  dwetling  in  Shechem  would  he  simply 
ms  <jt  protected  strangers,  and  not  parties  to  a  covenant 
The  trniple  of  Baal-bcrith  had  a  treasury  from  which 
the  citizens  made  a  contribution  to  Ahimclcch  (Judg. 
9 «f .  It  was  there  that  Gaal  first  came  forward  as  a 
leadd  of  the  retiellion  [9wf)i  and  within  iLs  precinct  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Ihe  lower  of  Shechem  (the  "acropolis." 
We.  )  found  a  temporary  refuge  from  Abimeleoh  at  the 
close  of  the  revolt  (9«ft).  The  deuteronomic  editor 
mistakenly  accuses  the  Israelites  of  apostatising  to  Baal- 
benth  after  Gideon's  death  (Judg.  Sii;  see  Moore  s 
note).  T.  K.  c 

BAALE  JUDAH.    See  Kirjatii-jeakiii. 

1  'Or  may  not  ftaal-herith,  F.l-berith,  simnlv  mean  "  Gotl  of 
the  community"  (cp  CoVF sjamt,  i  s)T      Hse  original  *mry 
'  »hly  gave  the  name  of  the  god  of  Shu  hem '  (Prof.  N. 
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BAAL-GAD 

BAAL-GAD  ("IJ  1  Lord  of  Good  Fortune  ;  cp 
Gudubal-Gud  Haal  [Hoffmann.  Leber  tiltigt  fiAiin, 
Inschrr.  37];  BAAArAA  [PL],  ami  through  corruption 
BAAlAlrAa'A>  [RAJ),'  'in  the  valley  of  I-cbniion, 
uiuler  Mt.  Herman,'  is  thrice  mentioned  in  Joshua  ( 11  17 
12?:  13s  PaVjaa  f HI.  ya\ya\  [A].  Jat\yad  [L.]\  as 
mating  the  northern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests. 
Though  Snyce  and  others  identify  it  with  Ita'albck 
lieciti.se  it  is  descrilied  as  in  the  frjpa  of  Lebanon,  it  is 
much  more  proUil.lv  the  Baal-HLRMon  of  1  Ch.  .Ijj 
(cp  also  the  '  mount  Baal-hermon '  of  Judg.  83I,  now- 
known  as  Hands  ;  see  C.+  sARLA,  |  7  /. ,  and  Dak,  ii. 

BAAL-HAMON  (1,271  Vj?3  ;  BccOAamwn  [B], 
Bc€AV  [X],  BeeA.  (A]j,  a  place  where,  according  to 
a  marriage  song  of  no  historical  authority  (Cant.  8 11), 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard  which  he  entrusted  to  keepers. 
Some  {e.g.,  Del..  Octth)  have  identified  it  with  the 
Balamoin)  of  Judith  83.  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  tar  from  Dothan.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
some  well-known  place  is  meant,  and  the  references  to 
N.  lsraelittsh  scenery  elsewhere  111  the  Song  of  Songs 
give  some  weight  to  Grant's  conjecture  that  f< ir  '  R1.1l- 
hamon  '  we  should  re-ad  '  Baal-hermon  '  I  |udg.  3  i  t  Ch. 
5-n).  If  Socin  (fl.:e<i  *"  331)  is  right,  liaal-hermon 
ami  Baal-gad  are  the  same,  and  are  lo  lie  sought  at 
the  mod.  H.Hheiya  I  see.  however.  C+.sAREA  PlllLll'PH  : 
011  the  luxuriant  terraces  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
vines  and  other  fruit-trees  are  still  cultivated.  Most 
prnUibly,  however.  '  in  Baal-hamon  '  is  due  to  a  corrupt 
repetition  of  'to  Solomon.'  Bickcll  is  right  in  omit- 
ting i«-  T.  K.  C 

BAAL-HAN  AN  i]Vrb^,  §  42.  •  Baal  has  been 

gracious'  ;  tp  Johanan,  Ph.  WiSTI,  and  the  well-known 
'  Hannibal.'  also  Ass.  Haaihanvnu,  COT,  1  69). 

1.  Ben  Achlior;  one  of  the  kings  of  Kdom.  according  to 
Gen.  36 jS/.  (tfaNawur  [A],  fiaXatvur  [/>].  paXtupvwp 
[EJ,  /JaaWwr  |L]i  — I  Ch,  I49/.  IdaXatrvwp  [B],  pa- 
\airru>  [A|.  rfaWrrwr  Strangely  enough,  the 
MUM  of  his  city  or  district  is  not  given.  Moreover, 
the  smlw's  error  c~iZ'J  ('  Hebrews")  for  e**S37 

in  ■  S.  14  ii  (see  Bu.  SHOT,  suggests  that  ~nzZ9  P  t'*"n 
A<  'ilx»ri  in  v.  ,%/■  may  be  a  variant  to  tij*3  \z  in  r.  31. 
Now,  as  Hadad  II.,  an  important  king,  (probably)  die. 
founder  of  a  dynasty.  h.cs  no  father's  name  given,  it 
seems  likely  that  Ikial-hanan  is  the  lost  father's  name  ; 
and  thus  the  text  should  run,  '  And  Siul  died,  and 
Hadad.  lien  Baal-hanan,  reigned  iu  his  stead'  (so 
Marq.  rut  J.  10  f. ;  see,  however,  BKLA  [ii.  J).  See 
E0OH1  gj  4,  Hauaii. 

2.  A  (j'xlcrite  ;  according  to  the  Chronicler,  super- 
intendent of  olives  and  sycamores  in  the  Shephelah  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  David  :  1  Ch.  27  j3  {$a\ai>as  [B], 
PaVWa  [A],  paXaarar  [L],.     See  DAVID,  §  nr. 

BAAL  HAZOB  pWn  ty?,  §§  93.  96i,  a  S.  13*3. 
Sec  Hazor,  a. 

BAAL-HERMON  (ftain  §  qj.  Ba.Acim  [B'l 
BaaAcim  [B*J  BaaA  €pmu>n  [AL]>,  1  Ch.  6*3  ;  sec 
Baai.-oad.  BAAL-HAMON,  and,  especially,  Cv.sARKA 
Pmi.IPPL 

BAALI  ('bvH).    Hos.  2 16  EV  ;   mg.  rightly  1  my 
lord '  AV.  RV  •  my  master.'    See  HosF.A,  §  6. 
BAALIM  (D'^ran).  Judg.  2i..    Sec  Baal.  §  1. 

BAALIS  (D'^ra  i  BeX[£]icA  [Bttc-"AQ],  Bencca 
[X*]  BAAAic  LQ'"*  J.  cp  Sw.  ad  toe.  ;  Jus.  Ant.  x.  93. 

%  i^4.  Baaaimoc    i  e..  a*  some  Hcb.  MSS 

read  1.  king  of  (he  Ammonites,  the  prime  mover  in  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  40  [17|m  I  cp  41  to).  The. 
name  is  interesting  as  an  etymological  problem.  Some 
render  •  Son  of  exultation.'  on  the  precarious  supposition 
that  in  this  name  and  a  few  others  3  stands  for  ja  (sec 

1  Through  confusion  of  A.  o,  and 4  in  the  uncial  writing. 
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Biokar);  while  Baelhgen  (lieitr.  :ur  Set.  Rcl.-gtsck. 
16)  compares  the  Phoenician  map  ( ( "AS'  1 .  no.  308  ;  a*iay, 
ib.  no,  50)  and  renders  '  huslxmd  of  Isis' — a  still  more 
precarious  derivation.    See  Amuon,  §  8.       w.  X.  s. 

BAAL-MEON  (P»t?  ^3  :  §3  93  06  ;  Nu.  32  38  Etelc 
2.1 9  1  Cb.61),  otherwise  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  1817), 
Beth-meon  (Jcr.  4»jj).  or  Boon  i|>3  ;  Nu.  ii2j). 

Cs  reading*  are:  in  X».S:'  5,  f!,.\....^>  |  l!AL| ;  in  K/clo 
2io,  cio»«yuiyi|<  (H*l.  «ira«»  wvrrfs  lIUtAQJ;  I  Ch. .'. »,  (J«A- 
fiatratmr  [  Itf.  'ita*»v[.\\,  -ww  1 1.]  ;  in  Josh.  13  17,  oiicov  j*««A/Sm0 
(Ii;,  xh.  (ItAanur  [A  1,  oiMuvi  tit<Ajt*$i  L) ;  in  Jer,  Is  jit  MM* pMUT 
[BAQl  o.  u  iu,h  («•],  o.  -.  ...«■•  [«<  *J;  in  Nu.  SS  3 ^ai«K I B FT' J- L], 
/»»*•«  IAD. 

The  place  is  assigned  in  Numbers,  Joshua,  and 
Chronicles  to  the  Keubenites.  It  is  twice  mentioned, 
once  as  Bc(h-l>aal-mcon  and  once  as  Baal-meon,  iu  the 
inscription  of  Mesha  [it.  9  30),  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  Moabitc  before  the  time  of  Omri  and  became 
so  again  under  Mesha.  It  was  Moabitc  also  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jcr.  48>))i  and  in  that  of  Lzckiel, 
who  names  it  with  Beth-jeshimoth  and  Kiriathaim  as 
'  the  glory  of  the  country  '  (Kzek.  2.I9).  It  is  represented 
by  the  modern  Ma'm.  in  the  W.  Zcrka  Ma'in  on  the 
Moabitc  plateau,  2861  ft.  above  sea -level,  5  m,  SW. 
I  from  Madaba.    There  arc  extensive  ruins  {OaeJ.M  177). 

It  may  probably  1*  identified  with  the  Maccabn?an 
Bean  \<f  v.  ].  The  Onomastira  I  OS'1  32  40  101  33)  quote 
the  Reubcnite  city  under  the  forms  ^aiar,  Ba-ati.  »ro\ii 
tov  ' Aftoppalov. 

BAAL-PEOB  ("toB  bl'2.  BceAd>erwP  6'1«*-«r«-). 

or.  rather,  the  Baal  of  Pcor  (so  RV»«  Nu.  ?53  :  see 
BAAL,  g  l>.  die  Moabitc  go<J  to  whose  cult  Israc  yo  e-d 
iLself  while  in  Shilttm  (Nu.  I.e.  JE.  Dt.  4  3  IVIG0.9. 
thncc  in  later  writings  abbreviated  to  Pm.r  |./.r.,  aj!. 
The  name  occurs  in  Hos.  9 10  as  a  fUue-tume—aa 
abbreviation,  it  would  seem,  for  Belli- 1 Saal- Pcor  (see 
BKTH-PKOR).  The  nature  of  the  worship  of  this  god 
is  unknown,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a  local  cult  of  Chcmosh  (Cray.  HPN  131).  For  the 
old  speculations,  lmsed  mostly  upon  precarious  ety- 
mologies, sec-  Sciden.  Oe  His  Srns.  See.  further. 
Pf.or.  and  cp  Biiudissin,  SluJien.  2r,i,  Ru  ihg,  Betti. 
14/  361.  and  Di.  A'kiw.  ad  lex..  Dr.  I  cut.  ad  toe. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (D*Vn9-^r3.  §  Bo),  a  pbee  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  a  battle  be:««-<-ii  Dasul  and 

!  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Rf.PHAIM  if.V.).  hard 
by  Jerusalem,  3  S.  5j  j  K'ird*u«  [or,  ir'dnu]  jia<orijy 
[HAL])  ; 1  xCh.  14  11  bis  (0aaX0at>i<r(o*  .  .  .  Staiowi} 
fripioiv  [B],  0a\aaj'  Qadtmtt  .  .  .  Sianor^r  <>a/Heu> 
[Itji  ^aa\'««Qp<itT(ii'  .  .  .  iiasoir.-i  ^apafjtir  \.\].  fia(\- 
Qapaair  bis  [L](.  According  to  the  ntrrator,  the 
name  was  so  called  because  David  had  said,  '  Yahwe 

J  has  broken  through  my  foes  before  me  as  at  a  breaking 
through  of  water.'  Baal-perazim  {i.e..  'I-ord  of  acts  of 

I   breaking  through  ')  being  regarded  as  a  title  of  the  (jod 

I  of  Israel.  The  same  event  seems  to  lie  referred  to  in 
I*.  28ji.  where  the  place  fs  called  Mt.  Pcra/ini  {6Poi 
aotduv  [BXAQ],  tit  tf*i  iianiirruw  [Aq.  in  C/«*  \.  ir  t^j 
6pei  rcir  diaitoruir  [Syni.  Theod.  in  V*  )).  This  form 
of  the  ruime  suggests  the  most  complete  explana- 
tion of  David's  question.  '  Shall  I  fo  up  against  die 
Philistines?'  [v.  19V  He  asks  whether  he  shall  conic 
upon  the  Philistines  from  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  on  the  east  (in  v.  m  rend,  "And 

I    David  came  from  Baal- pcra/im.'  with  ©  and  Klo. )  ; 

I   he  starts,  be  it  remembered,  from  Jerusalem  [tee  DAVID, 

I  §  7/.  On  the  next  occasion  he  did  not  •  go  up'  (on  the 
hills),  but  came  upon  his  foes  from  the  rear  (;•  10I. 
In  spite  of  this  narrative,  which  is  written  from  the  later 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  the  name  llaal-pcrazim  must 
have  existed  long  before  David,  It  is  analogous  to 
Rimmon-i'krkz.  which  means  '  Rimmon  (Rammant  of 
Perez,  and  belonged  properly  to  some  point  in  the 
chain  of  iiills  referred  to,  which  was  specially  honoured 
I  Mm  cannot  -Sjft  bcins  preceded  in  v.  *>«  by  U 
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BAALS  AMUS 


BAAL-ZEPHON 


by  Canaanitish  Baal  •  worshippers,  David,  however, 
beyond  doubt  took  Baal  as  synonymous  withYahwc; 
the  name  gave  him  a  happy  omen,  and  received  a  fr>~.h 
significance  from  his  victory.  Whether  ■  Perarim '  was 
originally  a  name  descriptive  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  lulls  K.  of  the  valley  of  Rcphaim,  or  whether 
it  had  some  accidental  origin,  cannot  lie  determined. 

T  K  O. 

BAALS  AMUS  (BaaAcamoc  [BA]),  i  Ead.'»«  RV 
—  Neh.  H4.  Maaskiah,  15. 

BAAL -SUA  LIS  HA,  RV  Baal-Shahuhah,  (bv2 
HV^.  BAiec&pIeliCArB'A^  irasffa  A')],  BmBcaAi- 
CA  [1-1).  in  Fphrnim.  evidently  near  GlICAL  (3  K. 4«t), 
doulillcss  identical  with  the  Hsfhsalua  and  BaiB- 
CAptCAB  of  Jcr.  and  Eus.  \OS  107 II  "J3t*s>*>-  15  R.  ID. 
N.  of  Diospolis  1  l.vddal.  These  conditions  seem  to  be 
met  l»y  KM.  Strist.i,  which  is  exactly  13  Eng.  in.,  or 
about  144  R.  m.  from  Lydda  [PF.FQ,  76,  p.  681. 
Four  miles  farther  on  is  the  village  Kh  Kefr.  Thilth, 
will)  which  Baal-shalisha  is  now  identified  by  fonder 
{/J/:/  \/2  yis).  In  illustration  of  3  K.  I.e.  the  Talmud 
\.Sanh.  12  a)  states  that  nowhere  did  the  fruits  of  the 
eirth  rt|*:n  so  quickly  as  at  Baal-shalisha.  Sec  Sha- 
LlstlA.  Land  ok,  ami  cp  Zkuah. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (TOFI  bv2—i.e. ,  •  Rial  of  the  Palm," 
g§  96  103,  BAAA  BAMAp  [BALD,  an  unidentified  locality 
in  the  neighljourhood  of  Gil>eah.  w  here  the  Israelites  put 
themselves  in  array  against  the  Benjamitcs  (Judg.  20  jj). 
Some  think  of  1  the  I'alm  of  I  )el>orah '  (Judg.  4  5).  which, 
however ,  w;is  too  remote  (Moore).  Has.  (OS  288  75) 
speaks  of  a  Bcth-lhaiuax  near  Gibcuh. 

BAALZEBUB  (3i3J/  bv2 ;   cn   Top  ItN   th  A 

v.  a.  BA  ;r  616;  AiA  TOY-      »'•  '/I  BaaA  myian 
1.  Not    l^'^J'  ^"^B  Zebub  or  MyiA  as  the  name 

Fl"  od.  of  the  god  ;  so  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  2i).  a  god 
*  •  of  Ekron,  whose  oracle  was  consulted  by 
Ahaziah  king  of  Israel  in  his  last  illness  (a  K.. 
l»/6«6t).  The  name  is  commonly  explained  'lord 
of  flies.'  True,  there  is  no  Semitic  analogy  for  this  ; 
but  Pausamas  (viii.  267;  cp  J.  G.  Frazer's  note  on  v. 
14l)  tells  us  of  a  Z«'t  diro^i  ioi  w  ho  drove  away  danger- 
ous swarms  of  Hies  from  Olympia,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  attests  the  cullus  of  the  same  god  in  Flis 
[J'rotrrft.  2jBJ  ;  and  we  may.  if  we  will,  interjwet  th« 
title  •  a  god  who  sends  as  well  as  removes  a  plague  of 
Mies'  (so  Haudissin),  which  lifts  the  god  up  a  little.  T .« -1 
us,  however,  look  farther. 

Berold  (Cntalo(ue,  K.  3500)  thought  that  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  1  alh  cent.  8.  c.  he  had  met 
X  Not  jred  *      Boal-tabubi  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 

of  Zebub  '»ot's  °^  tne  nar'  (°"  wh'ch  sec  Khkr, 
g  1).  in  which  case  Rial-zehub  w.is  a  widely 
known  divine  name,  adopted  for  the  god  of  Fkron. 
The  restoration  of  the  final  syllabic  -hi.  however,  is  ad- 
mittedly quite  uncertain,  and  the  reading  Baal-sapuna 
(see  Baal-Zkhiion,  i)  seems  much  more  probable.' 
Wincklcr,  therefore,  suggests  that  /ebub  might  be 
some  very  ancient  name  of  a  locality  in  Ekron2  (no 
longer  to  lie  explained  ctymologically).  on  the  analogy 
of  Itaal-Stdon,  Rial-Hcrmon.  Baal  •  l.cbnnon.  No 
such  locality,  however,  is  known,  and  F.kron,  not  anv 
locality  in  Fkron.  was  the  territory  of  the  Baal.  It 

3  Real  namo  'S'  ,^<'rl*f"^''■  more  proUtble  that  Rial- 
Baal  xflbul     tcbub,   '  lonl  of  flies'  (which  occurs 
only  in  a  '  very  late '  narrative,  one 
which  has  a  pronounced  didactic  tendency),1  is  a 
contemptuous  uneuphonic  Jewish  modification  of  the 
true  name,  which  was  probably  Baal-rebul.  '  lord  of  the 

»  Wi.  Ct  \  raj,  »j  ;  Hommcl,  AlfT  ,g6,  ,55.  Halevy  has 
nude  a  simitar  mistake  (see  ne.\i  note). 

»  IUt>y  (AVr.  ,/m.  I  jj)  thought  that  he  had  proved  this; 
but  in  A  m.  Tafi.  174,  16,  to  which  be  refers  fur  an  " 
ZabuVi,  the  ritflit  reading  it  Saptma. 

»  Kucnen,  Ond.  1  409  (|  35,  n.  8). 
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high  house'  (cp  1  K.  813.  and  Sehrader's  note  in  COT). 
This  is  a  title  such  as  any  god  with  a  fine  temple 
might  liear.  and  was  prolxtbly  not  confined  to  the  god 
of  F.kron  (in  the  Panammu  inscription  of  Zenjkrli.  I.  32. 
the  god  Rakuliel  licars  the  title  rra  S;'2.  '  lord  of  the 
house  'y  The  second  part  of  it  strongly  reminds 
us  of  E-sagila,  the  'high  house'  of  the  god  Manluk 
(s<-c  BaBTLOMi  §  5).  '  High  house'  (iCb&l)  would  at  the 
same  time  refer  to  the  dwelling  -place  of  the  gods 
on  the  ijr©  m  or  •  mountain  of  assembly '  in  the  far 
north1  (see  CONGKEGATICHt,  Mot'MT  OK).  There  is 
some  reiison  to  think  that  the  fhu-iiicians  knew  of  such 
a  dwelling-place.  The  conception  is  implied  in  the 
ilivine  name  Rial-Saphon,  '  l.ord  of  the  north'  |w 
BAAL-ZEPHON).  and  in  the  Elegy  on  the  king  of  Tyre 
I  Fx  28  u]f. ) ;  and  the  Senutised  Philistines  also  prolxtbly 
knew  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  late  Hebrew  narrator — 
or,  if  we  will,  an  early  scribe  may  have  resented  the 
application  of  such  a  title  as  •  Lord  of  the  high  house ' 
(which  suggested  to  him  either  Solomon's  temple  [p-a 
Sit  1  K.  813]  or  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  Yah  we  [ppc. 
I)t.  26i5  Ps.  686])  to  the  Ekronite  god.  and  changed 
it  to  •  I-ord  of  thes.'  Baal-zebiib.  See  HM.I./.KHrn. 
This  explanation  throws  light  on  three  pro|K-r  names, - 
Jf.zf.BKI.,  Zkih  1..  and  Zk.hl'i.on  also  on  Is.  63 15. 
•  from  thy  «<'/•«/  (high  house)  of  holiness  and  glory' 
The  same  term  t/fiul  could  t>e  applied  to  the  mansion 
of  the  moon  in  the  sky  (Hab.  3 11,  We.).       T,  K.  c. 

BAAL-ZEPHON  (flS?  ^3).  or,  no  doubt  more 
accurately,  Baal-Zaphon  {f\£f  '3). 

1.  The  name  of  a  Ph.rnician  god.  formed  like  Baal 
Gad.  Baal-Hermon.  and  meaning  ■  Baal  of  the  nwth 
Though  not  mentioned  in  OT.  it  is  important  as  enabling 
us  to  account  for  certain  ancient  Israclitish  proper  names 
(Zapiio.v,  Zki'Hon.  Zkpiionitks.  Zipiiion).  and  also 
for  the  enigmatical  reference  to  a  ntountain  aliodc  of 
the  Elohim.  situ.ited  '  in  the  recevses  of  the  mirth'  (Is. 
14 13;  see  (  om;hi  nation,  Mot  nt  ok  I.  The  latter 
conception  was  evidently  Iwlieveil  by  Ezekiel  (28ij/) 
to  be  Cimiliar  to  the  Phonicians,  and  is  clearly  con- 
net-ted  with  the  divine  name  in  question,  w  hich  dcacribcg 
and  designates  '  the  Rial  whose  throne  is  on  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  gods  in  the  north '  i  Rtethg.  Ileitr.  33. 
a6i|.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  contain  several  refer- 
ences to  this  god.  A  text  of  Esar-haddon  speaks  of  Baal- 
sapunu  as  one  of  the  'gods  of  Ebir-nAri  '  (sec  E*KJt.  1). 
and  more  than  one  mounuin-district  may  have  biri.e 
the  name  of  R-tal-Zaphon.*  The  chief  seat  of  the  god. 
however,  must  have  lieen  in  the  centre  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Elsewhere  (ComSB,  §  3)  other  texts  are 
referred  to  in  which  Rial i-vi puna  is  described  as  rich 
in  copper,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Lebanon.  Altogether  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  identify- 
ing Baal-Zaphon  with  Rial-I^-binon,  'the  Baa)  of 
Lebanon.'  The  relation  of  this  national  deity  of  the 
Ph.i  nicians  to  the  Ftaal-Zaphon  of  Goshen  requires 
separate  consideration  (see  2).  On  the  question  w  hether 
Baal-Zaphon  was  known  under  another  of  his  names  in 
Philistia.  and  even  perhaps  among  the  Israelites,  sec 
Bi  1  i.-Zkhi  i  ,  §  2  T.  K.  C. 

2.  (i<t\atir<f>w :  so  most  MSS,  but  many  MSS* 
Pff\at<pu>r  ;  Vg.  Tirfhrphy't  [sfjom  in  Jer.  OS;  Targ 
hEV^'Va.  cpSyr.  Be'ct-Sephun  ;  Arab.  Walton,  '  SafAn, 
the  idol,'  iafun  at-tdgulh),  a  place  m-ar  the  point  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Ked  Sea,  and  opposite  their 
encampment  (Fx.  14 »o  Nu  33?).  The  name  is  usually 
understood  to  point  to  a  national  Phoenician  god  of  the 

1  This  is  nVin  to  the  theory  of  Mover.,  who 
("I^ird  of  the  heavenly  dwelling ')  originally  a 
a  theory  whii  h  l.i.  ks  evidence. 

»  Tlglalh.pileser  III.(A7.ii.  ^/>»i-aV>firM  of  the  r 
of  I^hanon  and  then  of  the  UnJ  of  Ita'ali-sajiuna  a>  far  aa  the 
mouiit.tinv  of  Arnrnuna. 

'  A'.r-.,  AK71C.  perhain  L.  TliU  form  a!*o  seeins  to  be 
Hexaplaric  (~ce  the  Koheiric  version;  the  older  Sahidic  text 
has**  for*). 
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HHne  name  ;  but  the  Egyptians  who  mention  a  goddess 
Ha'altjii-sapuna  as  worshipped  .>t  Memphis1  connect 
this  cuitus,  very  significantly,  with  th.it  of  Saf,i\u\.  a 
local  god  of  Western  Goshen  (w  Gosiikn,  §  a).  This 
divinity  was.  therefore,  evidently  not  a  I'ho-nicun  deity  ; 
her  domain,  at  any  rate,  was  either  in  or  near  the 
region  of  Goahen.    Consequently,  the  Hani  whom  this 

local  lla'alt  or  Hellts  implies  was  not  also  the  PhoeiMCUUI 
Kial-Zcphon.  though  whether  he  had  an  independent 
origin  or  not,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  I. ike  most 
of  the  local  mimes  of  Goohcn,  liaal-Zcphon  (or  rather — 
sec  1 1 ) — Haal-Zaphon  ■  is  clearly  Semitic. * 

The  honour  accorded  by  the  Kgyplians  to  the  consort 
of  •  liaal-Zcphon  '  no  doubt  proves  the  importance  of  that 
town  of  (ioshen.  It  is  difficult,  however,  at  present,  to 
determine  the  situation  of  the  place  (see  KxoDl's.  i.  $  6). 
The  expression  ■  If  fore  Kial-Zephon.  oi*r  against  it' 
(obscured  in  Nu.  .'J07 /■ )  need  not  signify  1  eastward  of." 
which  in  ordinary  Hebrew  would  be  the  most  natural 
meaning  ;  it  semis  rather  to  indicate  here  some  point 
mil  yet  touched  on  the  NK.  (or  S.  >). 

Such  identification*  a*  that  with  Hcro«.i»oli*  (forMer),  'Ajrfld 
(Nicbuhr),  et» ,  had  10  be  given  up  e*cn  Uforc  die  situation  of 
Coahcn  and  Hcroopuli*  wa-*  determined  by  Navillc's  excava- 
tions, rW  the  value  of  more  modern  theories  (lirti^Nch,  —Mount 
Ca*iu* ;  H«s  on  the  *Atf»ka  mountain,  S\V.  of  su«r :  Naville, 
on  l.ake  Timsah,  near  Sheikh  cn-Nedck),  **e  Kxodus.  i.  f  jf. 

I.  T.  K.  C  —  3.  W.  M.  M. 

BAANA  (N»3.  probably  =  Baanah  [below];  Baana 
[BXA],. 

1.  I>.  Ahilud  (or  perhaps  better  Ahimelci  h  ;  -ec  All  1  1  i>.  j  | 
Ahimii.hii,  i),  S.l.nn-.n*  pr.-r.-vt  in  the  valley  of  Je>rce!  ; 
1  K.  4  ij(9m)(i(1!|,  ..trfJoja 

3.  b.  Huthai.  prefect  in  \*her ;  i  K.  4  16  . 
0.r*..<  (l.|>.  Mi*  father,  Hushai,  is  no  doubt  the 
coummt  of  David  (j.s, IB  u).   Co  Amu  i>.  ». 

3.  f  ather  of  ZaooK  |?.r-.,  3);  Neh.  3  4  (on.  A  ;  para*  [I.]). 

4.  1  Esd.  58  =  Neh.  7  7,  Haasam,  3. 

BAANAH  <niL'3;  cp  Nabataan  13P3  [CAVa»w]; 
Baana  [BRAL]), 

1,  l>.  Kimmon,  a  Iteernthite,  one  of  the  murderer*  of  Uhhcul, 
xS.*j/r.  W«v«<«  |l. I.  and  in  It  0oati  \tt:  syl,  ;W»"«  lr\  6| ; 

Jo*.  ti*v*o»,ll     See  KfcCHAn,  I,  IsltllAAl,  I. 

i.  i  ather  of  one  of  David's  heroes  1 S.  l-J  *)  ^M|.i.»:|lll, 
•kuusu.  (AD»  1  Ch.  1 1  jo (mx*.  <  1!K)  fior.  |I  )). 

1.  A  leader  (see  K/ma,  ii.  |  6 1)  in  the  great  po*t-cxilic  1i*t 
0.  ii.  i  y).  K/r.,2j  <S«AA«.«  [HI.  ^uu  (I. II  N.h.  7;  1  K*d. 
if,  Haas  v  U|.    Possibly  the  same  a*  Ha  as  a,  3  (above). 

4.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (*ce  KiKA,  i.  |  7):  Neh. 
10 17  [281(0111.  I.). 

BAANI  (BaanMi  [BAB,  "  E«l-  »M  =  Eaa  IO34. 
Ham,  a. 

BAANIA8  i Ban naiac  [HA]),  ilisd.9*.  AV- 
E»al0j5.  Hknaiah,  7. 

BAARA  IKTT3).  a  wife-  of  Siiaiiarajm  <?.:•.).  in 
genealogy  of  Hknjamin  1$  9  ii.  fit.  1  Ch.  88  OBaaaa 
[B],  Baap&  [A].  BaAaa  [Ljj. 

BAAS  EI  AH  (n'bra.  no  doubt  a  textual  error  for 
rVCTO.  see  MaaskiaH).  a  Gershonite  Invite;  1  Ch. 
640  [*5j  1  AAAACAI  [HJ.  BAACIA  [A],  BACIA  ['-])■ 

BAAS  HA  (N^T3  or  VX?V2.  §  51  [cp  Ba.  on  3  Ch. 
16i],  BAACA  [HAL]  ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  12  3.  BACANHC  : 
B.4.1S.1.     Ha  sa  occurs  011  the  monolith  inscription  of 

>  Sail,  4  1,  rev.  ;  cp  WMM,  At.  u.  F.nr.  315.  The  readinu 
Bn'att  (vt  <;.»Hlwin,  llmgw-h,  etc.)  is  incorrect. 

»  \V)iat  BaahZaroOnbt  .<»y  rate  the  Ha.il  Zaphoti  of  Goshen) 
signifies  i»  disputed.  '  Watcli-towef '  WiB*)  "  certainly  doe» 
not  mean.  Oes.  niu*  (after  Kor*tcr)  .  ompated  the  t'.k.  Tv*J«r 
(originally  .1  wind  g.«l).  who  ua*  identified  by  the  (.reel*  with 
the  Rnptim  Sft,  i7«  <!•.<.'.  rr,  f  14),  on  the  lia.l*  of  the  lalet 
confusion  with  the  giant  Tt*>«i«vt.  (Julie  inju)mi«ibly.  Nor 
can  the  eipiation  lie  supponeil  by  the  unfortunate  assertion  that 
'Tep'wa*  a  name  of  '  Set '  (cp  Renotif,  ///A*.  Ltct*.  for  1879, 
p.  114).  A  much  more  reasonable  explanation  i»  '  master  of  the 
north,'  i.e.,  'north  point'*.  Haal-Zephon  wa»  indeed  near  the 
north  end  of  the  <  mm  Others  (r^-.,  fiber*)  explain  Zaplion  a* 
"  tike  north  wind,  tin*  wind  heirii;  impurtant  for  the  *ail»r*  on  the 
Red  Sea,  who  wou'.d  make  their  ori<«>n«  at  the  MMttmy  of  BAM* 
Zacik.v.    Cp  the  name  llaAl-s.tptina  on  llamathite  territory 

(TiB  -pit-  HI.).  Hound,  AHT,  .55.  WMM.  Am.  «.  A«r. 

315.    See  al*o  ZAriloN. 
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[I,  as  the  name  of  nn  Ammonite  king 
[Ul.  }\ir.  2Qj.  Schr.  A.I/™  196.  M'furdy,  Hist, 
/'torn.  .Won.  127.1]),'  b.  Ahijah,  an  Issacharite.  became 
king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  Nadnb.  whom  he 
conspirerl  against  and  slew  at  the  I'liilisline  town  ot 
Gibbethon.  afterwards  killing  all  the  rest  of  Jcroljoam's 
family  |iK.  15-7/).  The  fact  that  the  I*hilistines 
were  able  to  resume  war  against  Israel  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  there  had  been  a  military  revolution 
in  which  Haasha.  one  of  Nadabs  generals,  was  the 
leader  (cp  Ki.  Hist.  '2 154)-  His  reign  was  marked  by 
his  energetic  operations  against  Asa  3  ty.r. ).  Hy  Imild- 
ing  Kamah  (iK.  15 17)  Ikiasha  hail  endeavoured  to 
shut  off  Jerusalem  from  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  Asa  was  saved  only  by  the  purchased  aid  of 
Benhndnd  [f.v. .  §  2 1,  who  invaded  Israel  '  unto  Xaphlali ' 
(v.  x,,  cp  ©1.  We  know  but  little  of  his  '  acts '  or  of  his 
'might'  (\njDfi  1  K.  16 5)  He  was  one  of  the  few 
kings  who  died  a  natural  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Tirrah.  which  was  still  the  royal  residence  1 1  K.  15»i33>. 
having  been  made  such  by  Jerolxum  TtKZAIl). 
Huishit  was  the  head  of  the  second  dynasty,  which 
was  extirpated  at  a  later  lime  by  Zimri,  •  in  accordance 
with  the  word  of  Yahwe  which  lie  spake  against  Haasha 
by  Jehu  the  prophet  (see  JltHU,  3,  b.  Ilanani).  The 
fate  of  the  house  of  Haasha  b  Ahijah.  as  also  that  of 
Jeroboam  b.  Nelnt,  is  referred  to  by  Utter  writers  ;  cp 
I  K.  31  «t  9  K.  9o.  See  IsKAEL,  $  39.  CHKOKM  LBS, 
S  8,  and,  for  his  date  (about  900  B  c.  I.  Ciimisoixxiv, 
S  3a- 

BABEL.,  TOWER  OF  (Gen.  11 1-9).  The  story  of 
the  tower  ^7*^30).  when  its  lacuna:  have  been  filled  up, 

OT  sio  is  ,0  tms  cfl"ec1,  A"  n,ankind  had  still 
nory-  one  language,  and  kept  togetlier.  On 
one  of  their  nomadic  journeys  they  found  a  spot  which 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  settled  life  ;  it  was  the  plain 
o!  Slunar.  Having  no  building  material,  they  devised 
the  plan  of  baking  clay  into  liricks,  and  using  bitumen 
for  cement.  They  were  the  first  city-l>uilders.  Their 
design,  however,  was  to  build,  not  only  a  city,  but 
also  a  stupendously  high  lower  which  should  lie  at  once 
a  monument  of  their  strength  and  a  centre  or  ralhing- 
point  that  would  prevent  their  ever  being  dispersed. 
Uneasy  at  their  newly  awakened  activity,  Yahwe  '  came 
down  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  liuildings.  and  then 
returned  (to  his  lofty  mountain  abode.  K/ek.  '2Si4l  to 
take  counsel  with  the  wins  of  Klohim.  This,  he  said,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  human  ambition  ;  nothing  will 
soon  lie  loo  hard  for  man  to  do.  Come,  let  us  go 
down  (together),  and  Ining  their  speech  into  confusion. 
Hence  arose  the  present  variety  of  languages  and  the 
di>jiersion  of  mankind,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city  called  Babylon. 

This  naive  narrative,  which  is  Yahwistic.  probably 
comes  from  the  same  writer  as  the  story  of  Paradise.4 

Iloth  narrative*  pre»ent  the  xame  childlike 
2.  General  curiosity  about  causes,  the  sunt  strongly  an- 
thropomorphic and  in  some  »eiisc  polytheistic 
-  of  the  divine  nature  (cp  v.  6/.  with 


I  We.  (//rri/.'ti  62)  suggest*  that  kc;'3  may  be  a  contraction 
for  KC"S>3-  Similar  contractions  are  Mien  in  the  Phurn.  CCTJ"3 
and  Aram,  (from  the  Haurjiv)  pry;.  Sa  i«  pouibly  a  divine 
name  and  seem*  to  recur  in  the  name*  Al.ichai,  Ammi-vha  (f  r 
Amasa),  etc.;  tee  Jkkcmia.  It  may  alv>  be  the  same  a*  the 
i;od  !>;  mentioned  in  a  S.  Arab,  inscription  </Vj/.  T.  I03?o). 
It*  identification  with  a  I'alm.  deity  Kg-  is  open  to  quettion. 

«  Cp  the  tradiiion  referred  to  in  Jer.  41  9  (0**  omits  the  lunie). 

'  On  the  name  see  Habvlon,  |  t,  and  below,  col. 

411,  n.  4.  and  I  6. 

4  According  to  the  non-critiral  view,  the  survivor*  of  the 
Deluge  made  their  way  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  had 
rested  to  the  land  of  Shinar  <*.>  S,«\,:e.  Cut.  Man.  155)-  The 
I>cluge-story.  Iiowever,  make*  Shem,  Ham.  and  laphclh  ihem- 
»elve»  the  pro>;enitor*  of  the  different  so,  lion*  of  mankind,  and 
has  thu*  no  nee<l  of  the  Tov.cr-story.  K*cn  if  *uch  a  narrative 
had  been  inttodisced  into  the  I>eluge-«4ory,  how  could  'Shrill, 
»lled  'all  the  earth  (111)?    Sec  We. 
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Ss?);  boih,  therefore,  have  in  all  ages  given  occasion  lo  the 
enemy   lo  blaspheme.     I'hilo  (Pe  Con/usiitnt  .  ia(iurnin) 


tl.  .  that,  lu 
wnthtopufiioiphi 


surpassing   impiety,'  the 
'  allcguriralfy.    If  we 


of  diverse 


mu«t  l»e  interacted 
lo  follow  Kim  in  tins,  wt  must  once  more  apply 
key  (see  Aha m  ami  V.vi.  t  4). 

It  is  perhaps  the  wont!  <->.'.j«/  chapter  in  the  mythic 
chronicle  of  the  first  f.unily  that  we  have  before  us  :  the 
passage  which  originally  linked  the  story  of  the  Tower 
to  lh.it  of  Paradise  has  iiccn  lost  (see  NfcrHIl.IM).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  first  men  had  not  gone  far  from 
Paradise  :  they  arc  still  on  their  journeys  ■  in  the  east ' 
when  this  ambitious  project  occurs  to  them  (sec  Gi:o- 
GK  AI'IIV.  $  13). 

The  narrative  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects. 
While  explaining  how  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  its 
_  ,  ,  gigantic  terrace -temples,  came  to  1c-  built 
"i"1  1  see  §  4).  it  accounts  for  the  division  of 
men  into  different  nations,  separated  in 
Abode  and  speech.  Not  lo  lie  able  to 
understand  one's  neighUiur  wined  to  the  primitive  men 
a  « urse  (cp  l)t.  'J>>4g  Icr  Ct>s)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  was  an  ancient  N.  Semitic  myth  which  ex- 
plained how  this  curse  arose.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  many  such  myths  elsewhere.1  and  some  of  them 
{e.g. ,  that  reported  by  I-ivingstonc  from  Lake  Nganii, 
and  that  mentioned  in  the  Itengal  Census  Report  for 
1872  to  mention  only  two  of  the  liest  attested  1  have 
a  certain  similarity  to  the  Hebrew  story.  It  is  credible, 
therefore,  that  the  N.  Semites  ascribed  the  curse  of  many 
languages  to  the  attempt  to  erect  a  tower  by  which  men 
might  climb  up  '  above  the  stars  of  <  iod '  and  '  sit  on 
the  mountain  of  assembly'  and  'make  themselves  like 
the  Most  High'*  (Is.  14n/r. 

The  old  myth,  like  that  which  seems  to  underlie  the 
slory  of  Sodom  [f. V. ),  said  nothing  as  to  where  the 
n  '  '      f  town  to  which  the  tower  belonged  lay. 
nlh^  °    ^  '"'"'  n"w,*ver'  through  some  devastat- 
v  0IL     ing  storm,  one  of  the  chief  temple-towers 
of  Dab) Ion  (see  B.VBYI.oNIA.  $  37!  fell  in  remote  days 
into  disrepair,  wandering  Arama-an  trilics  may  have 
marked  it.  and.  connecting  it  with  the  'babel'  of 
foreign  tongues  in  Babylon,  may  have  localised  the 
myth  at  the  ruined  temple-tower.*    ItaJM,  they  would 
have  exclaimed  : 4   it  was  here  that  (iod  confounded 
men's  speech,  and  the  proofs  of  it  are  the  ruined  lower 
mid  the  name  of  Babel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  polytheistic  element  in  the 
old  myth  should  have  tn-cn  so  imperfectly  removed, 
ft  Chiraxtar  l'yen  ,hl?  ur,,er  who  **>P»*««  ■">"«  retold 

f    vrtn     ,hc  !>,or''  was  sli"  fir  "(f  fr",n  lhe  liltLT 
0   m>  transcendental  monotheism.    The  changes 

which  he  Introduced  consisted  in  omissions  rather  than 
in  insertions.  Yah  we  still  has  to  come  down  to  inquire  ; 
he  still  has  to  communicate  the  result  to  the  inferior 
divine  beings,  and  bring  them  with  him  to  execute  judg- 
ment ;  but,  though  he  needs  society,  as  ruler  Yahwe 
stands  alone  :  there  is  no  triad  of  great  gods,  as  in 
Mali'.  Ion,  It  is  alv>  worth  mentioning  that  the  narrator  s 
idea  of  civilisation  is  essentially  a  worthy  one.  No  city 
can  I*!  built,  according  to  these  early  men,  without  a 
religious  sanction.  Knos,  as  another  myth  appears  to 
have  said,  is  at  once  the  lieginncr  of  forms  of  worship 

I  See  art.  lUnfi,  To»E«  or  (Sayce),  and  cp  I.uken, 

Pit  I'rarfttionen,  318-172. 

*  In  .»  Babylonian  hymn  wr  find  the  god  Bel  identified  with 
'the  great  mountain  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven'  (Jensen, 
Kk'im*!.  atk 

»  In  die  original  mylh  there  »u  no  hyperbole.  In  the 
localised  myth,  however,  the  description  'whose  lop  reachcth 
unto  heaven  *  «rm*  parallel  to  a  phra*e  in  Dt.  1 38,  and  to 
similar  descriptions  of  Kgvptian  obelisks  (s.-e  Brugsch,  Act/1/ 
under thr  rkai-aaht,  1.  land  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  temple, 
(so  Tiglath-pitcscr  ;  'ils  temple -towers  I  raised  to 
n,'  IM.  Ass.  //it'll  jfts  ;  and  Hamnui-ribi,  '(the  temple) 
!  top  is  liiicli  as  heaven  lie  built,'  A*/f  iii,  a.  119, 

*  A  popular  etymology  would  connect  R.ibrl  with  Aram. 
«Wr'W  much  more  easily  than  with  Heb.  Al/<i/(*ee  OlsHaitsen, 
l.tbrb.  %  183,1),  a*  Hp.  supposed  in  1883  (IrgrscK  357k  On- 
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and  the  father  of  Cain  the  city-builder  (see  Cain,  §  i). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  (iod  grudges  man  the 
strength  which  comes  from  union,  and  fears  human 
ambition,  is  obviously  one  of  the  'beggarly  dements' 
of  ethnic  religion  from  which  Jewish  religion  had  yet  to 
disengage  itself. 

W'c  have  seen  that  there  wits  not  improbably  an  old 
N.  Semitic  mylh  of  tlie  interrupted  building  of  a  tower 
.   t  to  account  for  the  dispersion  of  the 

1 ill  should ituh a ,uv,h onc iU>y 

uaoy  0  ^  tiiscovered  in  Babylonia.1  it  will 

certainly  disappoint  many  persons  by  not  mentioning 
the  '  confusion  of  languages  nor  giving  Babylon  as  the 
scene  of  the  events,  j  1 )  because  the  Ass.  inllulu  means 
•  finder*.'  not  •  confundere.  and  (21  because  the  city  of 
Babylon  was  regarded  xs  of  divine  origin,  and  its  name 
Habit  was  explained  as  lUb-ili,  '  the  gate  of  God.'  or 
•of  the  gods  '  (cp  BauYLon.  £  1).  The  latter  reason  is 
decisive  also  against  the  theory1  that  the  Sibylline  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  Ihe  cognate  onc  of  Ahydcnus  3 
rest  on  Babylonian  authority.  'I  hat  two  of  the  reporters 
of  the  story  give  the  polytheistic  oi  t*toi  proves  nothing, 
for  the  plural  was  suiiicieotly  suggested  by  Ihe  Hebrew- 
narrative  (1:  7).  The  lion- biblical  features  of  their 
version,  though  in  onc  point  i  thc  object  ascribed  to  the 
builders)  probably  an  accurate  reconstruction  of  the 
earliest  myth,  are  of  no  authority,  lieing  clearly  derived 
from  the  imaginative  Jewish  Haggada.*  which  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  part  assigned  by  later  writers 
to  Nimrod  (Jos,  .  Int.  i.  4 1 ;  cp  li.mle,  Inf.  31  76-111). 
Where  was  the  tower  referred  to  in  the  I  lebrcw 

_  •  narrative  ?    Few  scholars  have  declared  this 
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mt  almost  all  have 
most  natural  answer. 


Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  about  A.D.  1160,  supposed 
it  lo  be  ihe  mound  called  by  the  Arab*  Bir*  Nimrud,  which,  he 
•Jivs,  is  made  uf  brinks  called  al-Ajnr*  This  agrees  with  die 
Midrash  (flrr,  rtsbba.  jxir.  v\  vviii).  and  is  prolcibly  implied  in  the 
jss  uf  4?  in  Is.  lOo.  In  the  suleenth  ceti'turv  ltalbi 
Inch,  anil  in  the  •cventetnih  J.,hn  Canwnsht,  Kive 
descriptions  of  the  '  Tower  of  Itahel "  w  hich  arc  plainly  su^tic-lcd 
by  the  huge  mass  of  brickwork,  6  or  7  m.  W.  01  Bagdad,  known 
a*  Tell  Nimrud  or' Akarkuf  (see  Ilel.  /'.jr.  i^H  ;  Peters,  A  .//if. 
i.  iE3  f.%  Pielro  dclla  \  allc  in  the  eighteenth  century  prttcrred 
the  great  mound  near  Hillah  called  /Lib//,  which,  however,  as 
Hassan)  has  show  n,  represents  the  famous  hanging  gardens  (see 
B  vi  vi  us,  (|  43).  In  the  nineteenth,  C.  J.  Hu  h  and  Ker  I'orter 
rev  ived  the  Birs  Nimrud  theorv,  and  niosi  schol.ns  have  folio*  ed 
thrm,"  largely  influenced  by  Nebuchadreiaar's  B*.r-ippa  inscrip- 
lion.  No  one  Ii.ls  put  this  view  so  phvusibly  jes  J.  I'.  i'cters.  in 
an  article  which  appeared  since  thi*  article  was  written  (  //?/., 
lijri,  p.  id'  |.  The  statements  of  the  king  arc  110  dutibl  well 
adapted  10  illustrate  the  disrepair  into  which  (see  f  4)  the  lower 
originally  intended  must  have  fallen,  even  though  tney  do  not. 
as  Opperl  once  thought,  describe  lh«  'confusion  of  tongue*.' 
la-t  us  pause  upon  ihcm  for  a  moment.  They  lell  u*  lh.it  the 
lemple-lower  («WKmi()  of  Borsippa  had  "fallen  into  decay 
since  remote  days,'  and  indeed  that  it  had  never  lieen  cpiiie 
completed  by  ils  original  builder.  '  Rain  and  storm  had  tin  own 
down  it*  wall;  the  kiln-brick*  of  its  covering  had  split;  the 
brick*  of  its  chamber  were  in  heaps  of  rubbish.  '  To  restore  it,' 
says  Ncbuchadrenar,  'the  great  I-ord  Marduk  impelled  my 
MM,') 

Borsippa.  however,  is  not  the  place  we  should  natur- 
ally go  to  for  the  tower.  Babylon,  and  Babylon  alone 
(which  w-as  always  distinguished  from  Borsippa  >  must 
cover  the  site.  The  late  Jewish  tradition  is  of  no  value 
whatever  ■  it  grew  up.  probably,  during  the  I'.xile. 
when  Nebuchadrezzar's  restoration  of  the  '  temple  of  the 


;  cp  Sayce, 


4» 


1  The  storv  as  it  *tand«  i*  not,  asStade  (/.A  Til',  1805.  p.  157) 
and  liunkel  (Sckdf/.  140)  (not,  of  course,  on 
supposed  discovery  in  T.SBA  6  303^?.,  A'/'T 
//ifb.  I, ret.  4.-/1)  have  held,  Babylonian. 

a  r.ruppc.  Pit  rntck.  C*/tt  «.  Mftkm,  (S;  :  ZATUt'  «iS4 
[  S)l  ;  Sta.  /A  l  \P  V„  157  161  |'o5). 

1  (  arm.  Sibyl/.3<si  Jf.;  Jos.  ,lw/.L4j;  Syncellus.  Ckren. 
ed.  Dirvdorf,  Si  :  Kus.  Ckr*n.  ed.  Scbuenc,  1  \\.  Cp  Biach,  Ihe 
Ouelltn  ties  hi.  Joitfkus,  54  /.  |  '70] ;  Frrudciittul,  lltllennt. 
Studien  1  zs. 

*  See  Juhlrts  10  t?  J6  fCKxrle*,  /OK  «  joS/.k 

6  The  Arabic  'Ajnrr-n  comes  through  Aram,  from  A**, 
a/Turns,  '  kiln-hricks  '  (often)  ;  both  word*  are  used  collectively. 

•  For  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  view,  which  differs  from  the  view* 
mentioned  above,  *ee  O.  Smith's  CA*/<Ua*  Otnesis,  edited  by 
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seven  lights  of  heaven  and  earth  '  was  recent.  In  the 
titturrat  of  the  great  temple  K-sagiLa  (sec  BABYLON, 
g§  4,  J),  represented,  according  to  Hommel,  by  Tell 
'Amr&n,  we  have  the  true  tower  of  Babe'..  Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself  speaks  of  this  tower  in  the  Borsippa 
inscription.  '  K-temcn-an-ki,'  he  says,  '  the  sikiurrat 
of  Babylon,  I  restored  and  finished. '  An  account  of 
diis  building  has  been  given  from  a  Babylonian  tablet 
by  the  tate  George  Smith.  He  tells  us  that  •  the  whole 
height  of  this  tower  above  its  foimil.it ion  was  tc,£ar,  or 
300  feet,  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  ;  and, 
as  the  foundation  was  most  prolnbly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  it  would  give  a  height  of  mrr  300 
feet  above  the  plain  for  this  grandest  of  Babylonian 
■.'•  What  vicissitudes  this  tiHurrat,  Of  its  pre- 
jassed  through  in  early  times,,  who  shall  say? 

t.  k.  c. 

BABI  (BaBi  [A]),  1  Ksd.  837^Il/ra8it,  Bkbai.  i. 
BABYLON.     The  word  bl2  BaByawn). 

B,ibel,  designating  the  city  which,  in  course  of  time, 


1.  Name,  etc. 


I>ccame  the  capital  of  the  country  known 


as  Babylonia,  is  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  native  Rib-ili  i '  gate  of  (iod,'  or  '  Gate  of  the  gods  '). 
The  Accadian  or  Sunierian  name,  Ka-dingira.  is  a 
translation  of  the  Semitic  Babylonian.  Of  the  other 
names  of  the  city,  Tin-tir,  '  Seat  of  life,'  and  or  K-ki 
(translated  'house'  or  'hollow')  arc  among  the  licst 
know  n.  The  existence  of  these  various  names  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  incorporation,  as  the  city  grew  ,  of  out- 
lying villages  and  districts.  Among  the  plans  which 
seem  to  have  bam  regarded,  in  later  times,  as  a  pan  of 
the  city,  may  1«  mentioned  Su-arina  (a  name  sometimes 
ap|Miently  interchanged  with  that  of  Babylon  itself)  ; 
Tii  which,  though  it  had.  like  Babylon,  a  pihatu,  or 
d.sirict  of  its  own,  is  nevertheless  described  as  being 
'withill  Babylon";  and  Suppatum  and  Litnmu,  ap- 
parently names  of  plantations  ultimately  intituled  in  the 
city. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  is  still  un- 
certain. Its  a.s^Jciation  in  (ion  10  ■>  with  Krech, 
Akk.id,  and  Calneh  implies  that  according  to  Hebrew 
tradition  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  those  cities,  and  con- 
firmation of  this  is  to  lie  found  in  the  bilingual  Creation- 
story  (see  Ckkation.  §  16  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
coeval  with  Krech  and  Xippuru,  two  piitueval  citie  s,  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  excavations  to 
dale  bock  to  prehistoric  times. 

No  detailed  history  of  the  rise  of  the  city  has  yet 
come  to  light.    Agum  or  Agu-kak-rime  lalmut  1550  n.c.) 
m  .  speaks  of  the  glorious  shrines  of  Mardllk 

nulf'  and  Zirpanitum.  in  the  temple  K-sagila, 
which  he  restored  with  great  splendour.  Alxmt  802  K.  C. , 
Tukutti  Nmip,  king  of  Assyria,  took  the  city,  slaying 
the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  a  vast  amount  of  spoil  (in- 
cluding the  property  and  dues  of  the  great  temple 
K-sagila)  tmck  with  him  to  Assyria.  Sennacherib,  how- 
ever, went  farther  than  his  predecessor.  He  says  that, 
after  having  spoiled  the  city  at  least  once,  he  devoted 
it  to  utter  destruction.  The  temples,  palaces,  and  city, 
walls  were  overthrown.  The  debris  having  been  cast 
into  the  canal  Arahttl,  that  waterway  was  still  further 
d.immcd  up.  and  a  flood  in  consequence  ravaged  the 
country.  Ksarhaddon,  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
bc-r;an  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  restoring  the  temples 
w  uh  much  splendour  ;  and  the  work  of  beautifying  them 
was  continued  by  Samas-sum-ukin  and  Asur-batii-pal, 
his  sons,  the  former  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  latter 
as  his  suzerain.  Liter.  Nabopolassar  continued  the 
Work  :  but  it  was  left  for  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to 
bring  the  city  to  the  very  height  of  its  glory.  Later 
still,  Cyras  held  his  court  at  Babylon  ISu-annal,  where 
vassal  kings  brought  hint  tribute  and  paid  him  hom. 
The  siege  of  the  place  and  the  destruction  of  its  walls  by 

1  See  Sayce,  Hibt.  i.ect.,  App.  ii.;  but  cp  Jensen,  AVxwie/. 
4»3 


1  Darius  Hyslaspis  were  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
Xerxes  is  said  I  Herod.  liSi)  to  have  plundered  the 
temple  of  Belus  of  the  golden  statue  that  Darius  had 

i  not  dared  to  remove,  and  Arrian  (Sj6)  states  that  he 
destroyed  the  temple  itself  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
He  relates  also  that  Alexander  wished  to  restore  this 
celebrated  fane.1  but  renounced  the  idea,  as  it  would 
have  taken  ten  thousand  men  more  than  two  months 
to  remove  the  rubbish  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Antiochus  Soter,  in  an  inscription  found  at  Birs- 
Nimrttd,  mentions  having  restored  the  temple  K-sngila 
(the  temple  of  Bclusi,  showing  that  some  attempt  was 
made,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  abandonment  of  the 
task  in  despair,  to  bring  order  into  the  chaotic  mass  of 
ruin  to  which  it  had  apparently  been  reduced.  The 
people  of  the  great  city  had.  in  all  probability,  l>y 
this  time  almost  entirely  migrated  to  Seleinia,  on  the 
Tigris  .  but  the  temple  services  were  continued  as  late  as 
the  third  decade  B.C,  and  probably  even  into  the 
Christian  era.  The  temple  was  still  standing  in  127 
li  e.  (reign  of  the  Kharaccnian  king  1 1  vspasines),  and 
had  a  congregation,  who  worshipped  the  god  Marduk 
in  combination  with  Anu,  this  twofold  godhead  ln-mg. 
apparently,  called  Anna- Bet.  A  small  tablet,  dated 
'air/.h  year,  Arsaccs,  king  of  kings.'  records  the  l*>r- 

•  rowing  by  two  priests  of  Ksa-bad  (the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Gala  at  Babylon)  of  a  certain  sum  of  silver 
from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Bel.  This  date, 
which  is  regarded  as  Arsacidean,  shows  that  certain 
temples,  including  the  tower  of  IVlus,  remained,  with 
their  priesthood  and  services,  as  late  as  the  year  29  H.C. 
Or.  Rear  J.  4  133). 
Rather  more  than  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Kuphrates,  lie  the  ruins  still  identified 
_  .  by  tradition  as  those  of  Babylon..  These 
remains  consist  of  a  series  of  extensive, 
irregularly-shaped  mounds  covering,  from  north  to  south, 
a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  Babil.  the  northmost  ruin, 
has.  according  to  Ainsworth,  a  square  superficies  of 
120.000  ft.,  and  a  height  of  64  ft.  The  next  in  order 
is  the  Mnjellilieh.  of  nhout  the  same  supertaxes  and  a 
height  of  38  ft.  After  this  come  two  mounds  dose 
together,  the  Ka*r  or  '  palace.'  and  that  called  'Amran- 
ibn-'Ali  to  the  south  of  it.  These  two  together  have  a 
super: Vies  of  104.000  ft.,  and  a  height  of  07  ft. ,  or  with 
the  Arm,  or  stone  monument,  115  ft.  Most  of  these 
two  mounds  is  'enclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle 
formed  by  two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area 
being  about  8  miles'  |Koftus>.  Other  remains,  includ- 
ing two  parallel  lines  of  rampart,  are  Mattered  aliout. 
and  there  arc  the  remains  of  an  emUmkiiicnl  on  the 
river  side.  On  the  W,  bank  arc  the  ruins  of  a  palate 
said  to  be  that  of  Neriglissar. 

According  to  Herodotus  f  1 178-187!.  the  city  formed  a 
vast  square,  480  stades  (55.J  miles!  in  circumference. 
Greek      ^r<m"d  thp  citv  was  a  Urge  ditch  of 
descriptions,  inning  water,  and  beyond  that  a  great 
v  rampart  200  cubits  hii;h  ami  so  broad, 

there  licing  on  it  room  enough  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  pass,  and  even  to  turn,  in  addition  to  sjKice  sufficient 
for  ■  chambers  fating  each  other."  The  top,  therefore, 
WOtdd  seem  to  have  resembled  a  kind  of  stiert.  The 
wall  was  pierced  by  a  hundred  gateways  closed  with 
bra/en  gates.  On  reaching  the  Kuphrates,  «  hich  ( I  lern- 
dotus  says)  divided  the  city,  it  was  met  by  walls  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  streets  were  arranged 
at  right  angles.  W  here  those  which  ran  down  to  the 
Kuphrates  met  the  river-wall,  there  were  gateways  allow- 
ing access  to  the  river.    On  each  bank  of  the  Kuphrates 


'  A  confirmation  of  tins  oc<  ins  in  die  lalilet  ftu.  M-6>IS,  619. 
whieli  is  dated  in  6tli  ye.,r  of  Alik»i»tid»rn*  (Alevandei  1,  -"""I 
refers  to  10  mana  of  silver  as  tiilie  paid  dm  <lakn  la  ifi'i  Ja 
^j,w(//(i(i  to  be  read,  according  to  the  Aramaic  docket),  'for 
tlie  Scaring  a».iy  of  the  dust  (ruhhidi)  of  R-sangil  (R.sacila)' 
(( ipperl  in  the  CtmfUt  Knuiut  df  t Actul.  dct  Inter,  tt  Htltti 

Lt/trtt,  189a,  pp.  4'4^k 
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Scale:  i  inch  -  4000  yards. 
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fortified  buildings,  the  royal  jialace  Uang 
on  one  side,  ami  the  temple  of  lie  his  on  the  other.  The 
latter  «a«  a  lower  in  Mages,  with  an  exterior  winding 
ascent  leading  from  stage  to  stage,  and  alxmt  half-way 
up  a  rating-place  for  the  visitor.  The  top  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  spacious  chapel,  containing  a  richly 
covered  bed  and  a  golden  table.  None  pa^-n-d  the 
night  there,  according  to  the  priests,  except  a  woman  of 
the  country  whom  the  god  had  s|*-cially  chosen.  Lower 
down  was  another  chapel  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
Zeus  I  Bcl-Marduk  I  and  a  large  table,  both  of  solid  gold. 
<  lutsidc  were  two  altars,  one  of  them  of  gold  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  golden  statue  that  was  carried  away 
by  Xerxes  formerly  stood.  1  lerodotus  speaks  also  of  the 
large  reservoir,  constructed,  he  says,  by  t.'ucen  Nitocris, 
ami  of  the  emUiukments  and  the  bridge  that  she  made, 
the  hist  lieing  a  series  of  piers  of  stone  Infill  in  the  river, 
connected  by  wooden  drawbridges  which  were  withdrawn 
at  night.  Nitocris  caused  to  lie  erected,  over  tlx-  most 
fre<|tieiited  gate  of  tl>e  city,  the  tomb  which  she  after- 
wards occupied  ;  but  this,  lie  says,  was  removed  by 
Darius,  who  thought  tltat  it  was  a  pity  that  the  gate 
should  remain  unused,  and  coveted  the  treasure  that  she 
i  supposed  to  have  placed  there,  which  he  failed  to 
The  houses  of  the  city,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  three  and  four  stories  high.  He  does  not  mention 
the  hanging  gardens. 

Ctesias  (ap.  Diod,  Siculus.  S7/I)  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  city  only  360  slades  141  m.  600  yds. ).  It  lay  on 
U>th  sides  of  the  Kuphrates,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  liridge  was  similar 
to  that  described  by  Herodotus,  and  measured  5 
1 3033  ft.  )  in  length  ami  30  ft.  in  breadth.  At  each  end 
a  royal  palace,  that  on  the  E.  being  the  more  S| 
There  was  a  part  called  the  twofold  royal  city,  which 
was  surrounded  by  three  walls,  the  outmost  having  a 
circuit  of  7  in.  The  height  of  the  middle  wall,  which 
was  circular,  was  300  ft.;  that  of  its  lowers.  420  ft. 
The  inmost  wall,  however,  was  even  higher.  The 
walls  of  the  second  enclosure  and  those  of  the  third 
wire  faced  with  coloured  bricks,  enamelled  with  various 
designs.  Among  them  were  representations  of  Semi- 
ranfis  and  NinttS  slaying  the  ieo|>ard  and  the  lion. 
The  two  palaces  were  joined  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river  as  well  .is  by  H  bridge.  Diodorus  mentions  the 
square  lake,  and  dcscrilies  the  temple  of  Bctus,  which, 
he  says,  had  a  statue  of  Zeus  (Bcl-Marduk)  40  ft. 
high,  and  statues  of  Hera  and  Rhea  (probably  Zir- 
pnnitum  [sec  Sure  oth-Bknoth]  and  the  goddess 
Damldna),  He  describes  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
which  were  square,  and  measured  400  ft.  each  way, 
rising  in  terraces,  and  provided  with  earth  enough  to 
accommodate  trees  of  great  size.  (For  other  Greek 
accounts,  see  (1)  Arrian,  Anab.  7251,  and  I'lut.  Alex. 
74  ;  (2)  Diod.  Sic.  'J7-10.  Curt.  Kuf.  5i  :m-«  ;  (3)  Strab 
Ids;  (4)  Diod.  19ioo,  7  and  Plut.  Dtmttr.  7;  (5) 
Bhilistr.  VU.  AfeiL  ls5;  to  which  may  be  added  161 
BerOssus  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11 1,  C.  Ap.  I19/.  and  Eus. 
I'raf  Ex:  9^7  •  d\. 

The  best  native  account  of  the  glories  of  Babylon  is 
probably  that  of  the  well-known  king  Nebuchadrezzar 

6  Nebuchad  *A  /'  'W  30  ^     a  mlcr  10  whom  ,hc  city 
.     "  owed  much    w  ho,  indeed,  may  he  said  to 

a  count  hlvc  Prac,'ca"y  "-built  it  The  most  im- 
portant edifice  to  _him  was  the  temple 
of  Bolus  (K-sagila.  later  called  K-saggil  or  E-sangil), 
and  with  this  he  Ixgins.  speaking  first  of  the  shrine  of 
Marduk,  the  wall  of  which  he  covered  with  massive  gold, 
lapis-lazuli.  and  white  limestone.  He  refers  to  the 
two  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the  place  of  die  assembly, 
where  the  oracles  were  declared,  and  gives  details  of  the 
work  done  upon  them.  h  was  apparently  a  part  of 
this  temple  that  he  calls  E-terncn-ana-ki,  '  the  temple 
of  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,'  and  describes 
as  the  -tower  of  Babylon'  [nikurat  Bati/it.  stating 
thiil  he  •  raised  its  head '  in  burnt  brick  and  lapis-lazuii 
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lep  Baiio..  Tower  or,  §  7).  After  referring  to 
various  other  shrines  and  temples,  he  speaks  of  Imgiir- 
Bc-I  and  Nimitti-Bcl,  the  two  great  ramparts  of  the 
city,  built,  or  rather,  rebuilt,  by  his  father  Nnbo- 
polassar,  who,  however,  had  not  l<een  able  to  finish 
them.  Nebuchadrezzar  goes  on  to  dcscrilie  what 
he  and  his  father  had  done  on  these  defences— live 
digging  and  bricking  of  the  moat,  the  Iwuktng  of  the 
liauks  of  the  Kuphrates,  the  improvement  of  the  road- 
way called  Aa-ibur-sabu,  the  elevation  of  which  Nchu- 
cltadrezzar  raised  '  from  the  shining  gate  to  (the  roadway 
called;  lstar-sakipat-lchi-sa,'  and  soon.  In  consequence 
of  the  raising  of  this  street,  the  great  city  gates  of  the 
walls  Inigur-Bcrt  and  Nimitti-ltel  had  to  be  made  higher. 
They  were  at  the  same  lime  decorated  with  lapis-lazuii 
and  figures  of  bulls  anil  serpents,  provided  with  doors 
of  cedar  covered  with  bronze.  Thi  n,  to  strengthen  the 
city  still  further.  Nebuchadrezzar  built,  4000  cubits  tie- 
yond  Imgur-Bel.  another  wall  (with  doors  of  cedar 
covered  with  bronze),  surrounded  with  a  ditch.  To 
make  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  the  city  still  more 
difficult,  he  surrounded  the  district  with  •great  waters' 
like  unto  the  sea.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  royal  palace,  a  structure  which  readied  from  the 
great  wall  Imgur-Bel  to  the  canal  of  the  rising  sun, 
called  Libilhcgalla.  and  from  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  street  Aa-ibur-sahu.  It  had  been  constructed, 
he  says,  by  his  father  Nalxipolassar  ;  but  its  foundations 
had  lieen  weakened  by  a  Hood  and  by  the-  rai-.ng  of  the 
street.  This  edifice  Nebuchadrezzar  placed  in  good 
repair,  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  every  token  of  magnificence,  after  rearing  it  high  ■  as 
the  wooded  hills,'  Other  constructions  that  he  made 
were  a  wall  490  cubits  long  (apparently  intended  to  serve 
as  an  additional  defence  to  a  |kiM  of  the  outer  wall) 
called  Nimitti-Bcl,  and.  between  the  two  walls,  a  struc- 
ture of  bnck.  surmounted  with  a  great  edifice,  deslimd 
for  his  royal  scat.  This  palace,  which  joined  that  of 
his  father,  was  erected  in  fifteen  days.  After  adorning  it 
with  gold,  silver,  costly  woods,  and  lapis  lazuli,  he  built 
two  great  walls  around  it,  one  of  them  being  constructed 
of  stone. 

There  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  this  descrip- 
tion and  the  desc  ription  of  the  Greek  writers.  E-sagila. 

c  h.h™  the  high-headed  temple,' is  the  temple  of 
a \r     ir  m™-  ,'"*  pdace  constructed  in  fifteen 

account.  ■'»>?  « /'-at  rc-ferred  to  by  josephus  as 
having  been  built  in  the  same  short  period 
(Ant.  x.  11  1).  Nebuchadrezzar  docs  not  refer  to  the 
reservoir  mentioned  by  the  Greeks:  but  we  may  recog- 
nise it  in  the  1  great  waters,  like  the  mass  of  the  seas.' 
which  he  carried  round  the  district,  and  designed  for  the 
same  purpose  -namely,  defence  against  hostile  attack. 
The  walls,  Nimitti  ■  B01  and  Imgur-Bel.  are  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  respectively,  and  the  latter  may  lie  that 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (aliovc.  §  4),  ran  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  hanging  gardens  are  not 
referred  to  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ctesias, 
whether  this  king  built  them.  Such  erections  were  not 
uncommon  in  Assyria,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  they 
were  due  to  the  initiative  of  a  king  of  that  country. 
In  the  jicilacc  of  Asur-Kini-pal  at  Kuyunjik.  which  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  kassatn.  was  a  room  tlic 
bis  .reliefs  of  which  were  devoted  to  scenes  illustrating 
that  king's  Babylonian  war,  one  of  w  hich  shows  a  garden 
laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  continued  above  on  a  structure 
of  vaulted  brickwork,  an  arrangement  fairly  in  accord 
with  the  description  of  the  Babylonian  hanging  gardens 
given  by  Diodorus  and  I'liny  ;  ami  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  latter  attributes  them  to  a  Syrian  (Assyrian)  king 
who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  built  them  to  gratify  a  w  ife 
whom  he  loved  greatly.  This  Uas-relicf  was  regarded 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  George  Smith  as  repre- 
senting the  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring sculpture,  which  shows  a  series  of  fortified  walls, 
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three  or  more,  as  well  as  a  palace,  prolxibly  represents 
I  he  walls  of  the  city  as  they  wire  in  ttie  time  of  Asur- 
hnni-pal  and  his  brother  SamaviurU-tlklll,  with  whom  be 
waged  war.  The  p.. lace  has  columns  supported  on  the 
hacks  of  lions. 

A  few  additional  details  concerning  the  city  are 
given  by  sonic  of  the  many  contract-tablets  found  on 
the  spot.  The  city  gates,  some  of  the 
canals,  and  the  streets  and  roadways 
Mini  to  hive  l«m  named  after  the 
gods.  We  read  of  the  gates  of  Zagaga, 
Ninip,  and  Santas,  and  of  the  canal  Nar  I km  num. 
Others  of  the  canals  received  the  n.imes  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  tSoweil  \4?.g. ,  the  Borsippa  canal,  and  the  old 
Cut  hah  canal).  The  tablets  contirni  the  statement  of 
<„».  Curtius  that  the  houses  of  llw  city  did  not  till  all 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls,  the  greater  put  of  the 
ground  being  apparently  fields,  gardens,  and  plantations 
of  date-palms  nud  other  Inrs,  sufficient  to  fumidi  all 
the  provisions  that  the  city  needed  in  event  of  siege. 
There  is  no  mention,  in  the  native  records,  of  a  bridge 
across  the  1  nphralCH.  such  as  is  descnl<ed  by  the 
(  jreeks  ;  but  a  contract  ■  tablet  of  the  time  of  Darius 
.veins  to  refer  to  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  is  no  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  that  there  was  a  tunnel  under 
the  river. 

There   have   been   various  conjectures  as  to  the 

identification  of  the  different  ruins  on   the  site  of 

8.  Identlfica-    ,lab-v,on;    R*h  thought  tlu.t  the  hang- 

tion.  of  ruins.  T^TT    \Z  Z 

mound  known  as  Babil,  and  this  is 

the  opinion  of  Kassatn,  w  ho  found  there  '  four  ex- 
quisitely-built wells  of  red  granite  in  the  Js.  portion  of 
the  mound.*  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Euphrates,  which  Mows  alxmt  a  mile  away,  and  their 
depth  is  about  140  fL    Originally,  he  thinks,  they  were 


III  fifteen  days.  Kcmajis 
iou*  colours  and  designs  ate 
at  spot,  The  Kasr  he  takes 
Temple  of  Hchis,  though  he 


uliout  50  or  60  ft.  higher.  Rassam  regards  MuicUibeh 
as  representing  the  palace  liegun  by  Naliopolos^u-  and 
finished  by  Nebuchadre?. 
of  enamelled  tiles  of  vai 
found,  lie  says,  only  on  ll 
to  !«•  the  remains  of  the 
frankly  admits  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  identification.  As  the  latest  opinions, 
carefully  formed  by  one  who  lias  frequently  been  on 
the  spot,  they  will  probably  be  considered  to  possess 
a  s|>ei  lal  value. 

Tlie  two  queens,  Semiramis  and 
so  many  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  I  '•  . 
are  not  mentioned  on  the  native 
Babylonians,  as  far  as  we  arc  at 
with  them.1  In  all  prol nihility,  the 
difficulty  is  that  they  suggested  tt 


Nitocris.  to  whom 
>)  Ion  are  attritjuted, 
monuments  of  the 
present  acquainted 
explanation  of  this 
erection  of  the 
works  in  question,  and  the  reigning  ruler  iprolwhlv  their 
husbands)  carried  them  out.  Only  careful  exploration 
of  the  sites  can  do  ide  satisfactorily  the  real  nature  of 
each  ruin — by  Whom  it  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  or  restored 
— and  the  changes  that  it  underwent  in  the  course  of 
ages.  The  discovery  of  the  wells  at  Ik'djil  seems  to 
place  the  nature  of  that  ruin  lieyond  doubt,  though 
t  )]>pert  (Cum/fi-s  A'tnJui.  1898,  p.  Jioi  th.nks  that  its 
distance  from  the  other  remains  is  too  great,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Alexander,  when  suffering  from  a  mortal 
illness,  was  carried  from  the  castle  to  the  baths  and  the 
hanging  gardens  (Ptut.  A!ei.  ch.  76  j  Arrian,  /-if.  Al. 
7»5l.  Much  more  may  be  expected  from  the  (icrman 
explorations. 

There  is  a  thorough  article  on  the  history  and  the 
topography  of  the  city  of  Babylon  in  I'auiy-Wissowa's 
StakttC  drr  flats.  A lltrlhumswisi.  ii.  ("90  k  On  the 
Babylon  of  the  NT  see  FfcTEH,  ErtSTLhs  u*,  <S  7.  and 


cp  Rome. 


T.  U.  IV 


Namr*  and  Description  (||  1-4). 
I-anpiauc  and  Scrim  (II  5"9>- 
Deciijiitrmml  and  Excavation  <f|  1014X 

Architecture  and  An  (M  1518). 

l.itrraHirr  and  Science  (||  10  »4>- 


Religion,  augury,  etc  (H  aj.j4). 
The  country  or  Babylonia,  called  by  classical  writers 
BaByAojnia,  takes  its  name  from  that  of  its  princijKil 
city  Baby  1.1  >n  {/.».,  |  1).  In  the  OT 
the  city  and  the  country  are  not  sharply 
distinguished  ;  both  are  frequently  included  under  the 
Hebrew  TCJ.  In  other  passages  the  country  is  termed 
T^Jw*.  Shinar  (sec  Shinak),  while  in  |iost  exilic  times 
the  whole  nation  arc  referred  to  as  D'T."?.  '  Chab 
ttaaxis,'  and  the  country  as  C'lL"?  psX.  -  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans'  (see  CKALPBA).  Among  the 
Habylonians  themselves  there  was  no  single  name  for 
the  whole  couiilty  until  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
(eighteenth  to  twelfth  century  H.(  .(,  when  the  Kassite 
designation  of  a  |*>rlion  of  the  country  as  Knrduni.vsh 
was  exteniled  and  adopted  in  the  royal  inscriptions  as  .1 
general  name  for  the  country,  a  use  of  tin-  term  that 
was  retained  throughout  the  whole  |icriod  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  w  hole  of  Babylonia  could  also  lie  expressed 
by  the  double  title  Sumer  and  Akkad.  which  the  Ikiby- 
lonians  adopted  from  the  previous  non-1 Semitic  in- 
hab  tanls  of  the  land.  Akkad  designating  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  Sumer  the  southern  half.  The 
use  of  the  former  name  was  extended  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian  period,  and  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  '  the 
king  of  Akkad  -  and  •  the  army  of  Akkad  1  was  employed 
to  designate  the  whole  country.  The  terms  kitrai 
the  four  quarters.'  and  kiflatu,  'the  world." 
in  the  royal  titles  /<tr  kibrat  arbaim.  '  king 
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and  lit  fn'Wi,  -king  of  the 
world.'  were  employed  10  express  extensions  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  lieyond  the  natural  limits  of  the 
country  (cp  MESOPOTAMIA), 

The  natural  features  that  bound  the  countrv  of  Baby- 
lonia arc  the  Persian  liulf  on  the  S. .  the  Arabian  desert 
n  TV       •  on  t"c-  W. ,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  E. , 

2.  uesenpuon.  uhiU.  (hc  |jmi|  fiom  Avsyn;>  (>n  N 

may  be  placed  roughly  at  llie  line  where  the  slightly 
elevated  plain  to  the  N.  changes  to  the  alluvial  level. 
At  the  present  day  Babylonia  in  the  S.  diflcis  con- 
siderably in  sire  and  conformation  from  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  soil  carried  down  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  1  uphratcs  is  considerable,  nnd  the 
alluvium  so  formed  al  the  head  of  the  Persian  (iulf 
increases  to-day  at  the  rate  of  aljout  a  mile  in  s.  verity 
yea.-,  :  moreover,  it  is  thought  by  .some  that  the  rate 
of  formation  was  considerably  more  rapid  in  ancient 
times.  Thus  in  the  early  period  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory the  Persian  Ciulf  extended  some  lao  to  1  ;o  miles 
briber  north  than  it  extends  at  present,  the  Tigiis  and 
the  Euphrates  each  entering  the  sea  at  a  tepafMfl  mouth. 
The  country  was  thus  protected  on  the  S.  by  the  sea. 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  desert  which,  rising  a  few  fed 
alaive  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  approached  within  thirty 

>  On  K.imnmnm.it  die  » ifp  of  Raintn.ln.niraTi  (or  Addu-nirari) 
III.,  sc«r  Assvuia,  I  13.    Apparently  the  urily  <]ticcn  »horei,*nnj 

n-laat 


in  In  ion n  ri^ht  wtis  A/ai;:i 


(tut,  in  WM 


simitar  10  thu^e  MoOaatC  to  the  lime  of  Siiryun  of  A^-.i  i  a 
i.    i-hc  hcloni:*  tu  a  >cty  early  period. 
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of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  N. 
ami  K.  sides  th.it  it  was  ojien  to  invasion.  Krom  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  II. ,  across  the  Tigris,  the 
K.iss;tc  and  Klamitc  tribes  found  it  easy  to  descend 
upon  the  fertile  Babylonian  plain,  while  after  the  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  the  U iuud.it y  between  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  constantly  in  dispute. 

The  prinnpal  cities  of  the  country  were  situated  in 
two  groups  :  one  in  the  north  ;  the  other  in  the  south. 

Cities.  r,earcr  t,u:  sca-  rl,e  southernmost  city  was 
Eridu.  the  modern  Aim -Shah  rem,  situated 
on  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the  ancient  coast-line  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  W.  of  Abu-Shalirein  the 
mound  of  Mukayyar  marks  the  sue  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Ur  (sec  V R ).  '  Between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
to  the  N\V.  of  Ur  stood  Larsam  or  I.arsa.  the  modern 
Senkercb,  and  to  the  W.  of  Larsam  the  city  of  Ercch. 
the  remains  of  U  Inch  are  buried  under  the  mounds  of 
Warka.  To  the  K.  of  Warka.  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Shatt-cI-Ilai,  the  mounds  of  Tclloh1  represent  the  city 
of  Sirpurla,  or  LagaS  (as  it  was  known  in  the  later 
period  of  its  history);  the  two  cities,  lsin  and  Maru, 
the  sites  of  which  have  not  yet  been  identified  with 
certainty,  complete  the  list  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  S.  The  N.  group  of  cities  consists  of  Babylon, 

situated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modern  town  of 
I  [illah  (set-  BABYLON  I ;  Borsippa,  marked  by  the  mound 
of  Itirs-Nnnrud,  not  far  from  Babylon,  on  the  SW.  ; 
t'ulhah,  the  modern  Tell-lbrahlm  (see  CUTOAH),  to 
the  N.  of  Babylon  ;  Sippar,  the  modern  Abu-Habbah  ; 
the  city  of  K i4.  still  nearer  the  metropolis  ;  and  Nippur, 
the  modern  Niifer  (the  southernmost  city  of  the  group), 
to  the  N.  of  the  Shatt-en-Xll,  The  site  of  the  city  of 
Agaric,  which  was  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
probably  not  far  from  Babylon,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily identified. 

The  present  state  of  the  country  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  presented  by  it  in  ancient  times.  All 
*  v  <•  I  ancient  writers  describe  Babylonia  as  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  producing  enormous 
quantities  of  gram  ;  but  at  the  present  day 
long  neglect  of  cultivation  has  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  it  un  arid  waste,  varied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rivers  by  barge  tracts  of  marsh  land.  There  are  still 
visible  throughout  the  country  embankments  and 
trenches  which  mark  the  tourses  of  ancient  canals,  by 
which  the  former  dwellers  ill  the  land  regulated  their 
abundant  water-supply,  which  was  not  allowed  to  swell 
the  areas  covered  by  the  swamps,  but  was  utilised  for 
the  systematic  irrigation  of  the  country.  Tlie  whole 
kind,  in  fact,  was  formerly  intersected  by  a  network  of 
canals,  and  to  the  systematic  irrigation  of  its  alluvial 
soil  may  be  traced  the  secret  of  Babylonia's  former 
fertility. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country  were  wheat 
and  dates.  The  former  gave  an  enormous  return. 
The  latter  supplied  the  Babylonians  with  wine,  vinegar, 
and  a  species  of  flour  for  baking  ;  from  the  sap  of  the 
date  tree  was  obtained  palm-sugar  ;  ropes  were  made 
from  its  fibrous  bark,  and  its  wood  furnished  a  light 
but  tough  Injilding  material.  Wine  was  also  obtained 
from  th"'  se"l  of  the  sesame  plant  :  and  barley,  millet, 
and  vetches  were  grown  in  large  quantities.  In  addition 
to  the  palm,  the  cypress  was  common  ;  poplars,  acacias, 
and  pomegranates  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streams  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  oranges, 
apples,  and  ["ears,  was  artificial.  The  enormous  reeds 
which  abound  in  the  swamps  were  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians for  the  construction  of  huts  and  light  boats  and 
for  lencing  round  the  fields. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Babylonians  wv.c  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dot's  ;  while  the  lion, 
the  wild  ox.  the  wild  boar,  and  the  jackal  were  the 
principal  wild  animals  found  in  the  country  ;  gazelles 
and  hares  were  not  uncommon  :  a  great  variety  of  birds 
»  Perhaps  Tell  V*,. 
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the  marshes  and  the  plains  ;  and  fish,  princi- 
pally tiarbcl  anil  carp,  were  abundant  in  the  rivers. 

I"he  language  spoken  by  both  the  Babylonians  anil 
the  Assyrians  is  usually  referred  to  as  'Assyrian.'  It 
ran,™.!™    heloitgs  to  lhc  northern  group  of  the 
etc.  Semitic  languages,  claiming  a  closer 

relationship  to  Bhumician,  Hebrew 
(sec  Hkbrkw  LaNOL'AGK),  Syriac.  and  the  other  Ara- 
maic dialects  I  see  AKAMAIC  L.sNW  ,\GK).  than  to  the 
more  southern  group,  which  colii]>lis<-s  the  Sabaan  or 
Htmyanik-.  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  tongues.  But 
while  in  its  nominal  and  verbal  formations  it  exhibits 
the  Semitic  idea  of  inflection  from  roots,  and  while 
those  roots  themselves  arc  found  in  the  other  .Semitic 
languages,  it  has  Urn  subjected  to  a  stronger  foreign 
influence  and  has  assimilated,  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
met  with  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  a 
considerable  liody  of  non -Semitic  words  and  expres- 
sions The  influence  exerted  by  the 
ants  of  Babylonia  upon  their  Semitic 
indelible,  and  throughout  their  whole  literature,  especi- 
ally in  their  mythological  and  religious  C«fn  positions, 
words  of  non-Semitic  origin  are  constantly  met  with. 

The  language  poised  the  vowel  founds,  a.i.  e.  #,  i.  t.  u.  Q, 
and  die  consonantal  sound.  l>,  g,  J.  /,  ti,  |,  k.  I,  m,  n,  s,  p,  s,  k, 
f,  I,  and  t,  representing  the  Hebrew  2.  j,  -|,  1,  n 

6.  Sounds.  (,  ,.,  c>.  o.  a  S,  d.  j.  0.  e»  x.  p.  %  r.  »r«l  n- 

The  existence  of  die  t  sound  in  Assyrian  lias 
been  questioned,  and  it  is  true  that  t tic  sign*  containing  t 
and  1  are  constantly  interchanged ;  but  that  the  f  sound 
'  was  used,  ai  least  for  a  certain  period,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  eeltain,  for  not  only  is  it  required  to  explain  cer- 
tain vowel-chances  which  occur,  but  it  is  aKo  vouched  for  by 
the  Greek  am)  Hebrew  forms  of  certain  Babylonian  words,  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  v  >me  twelve  signs  in  the  *y]lai»ary,  ihe 
existence  of  which  is  more  naturally  explained  by  the  suppose 
lion  that  they  contain  the  vowel  t,  than  by  ibe  MMWipthw  that 
they  are  merely  duplicates  for  certain  other  signs  which  un- 
douhtedly  contain  the  vowel  >'.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  equivalent 
consultants  in  Hebrew.  Willi  regatd  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  consonants  t>,g,  d,  i.f,  and  /.  11  is  possible  that  in  Assyrian, 
as  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  ihey  were  pronounced  as  spirants 
when  enming  between  two  vowel  sounds;  in  writing,  however, 
no  distinction  L«  indicated.  It  may  be  noted,  that,  while  the 
Assyrians  made  no  distinction  in  their  pronunciation  of  *  and 
t,  the  rlabylonians  pronounced  the  latter  as  r;  thai  among 
the  later  Babylonians,  at  least,  iw  appears  to  have  Ix-en  pro- 
nounced a»f ;  and  that  the  pronunciation  of  fly  the  Assyrians 
gradually  approximated  to*.    The  Semitic  sounds  represented 

by  the  Hebrew  consonants  k.  .1,  1,  ft  (<•'.,  £).  •  and  p  (r'.cV,  £ 
and  £),  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Assyrian  syllabary,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  examples  given  in  transliteration, 
the  equivalent  roots  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic  being  added  in  puren- 
thescs:  aiJim,  '  to  eat  ("sjn)  ;  aldkv,  'to  go'  {-Sn) :  <Jtsh*, 
■to  be  new'  (fmi  i  r**ru,  '  to  cross '  (j**);  triim,  'to  enter' 
(w-.-  . :  alddu, '  to  bear '  (-kd ;  and  rniku,  '  to  tuck  '  (py).  That 
these  sounds  wrre  not  distinguished  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ltabytoniaaai  did  not  originate  their  own  system  of  writing,  but 
borrowed  the  .yst.ni  they  found  in  use  among  the  ear.ier  in- 
habitants  of  the  country'. 

This  method  of  writing  has  been  termed  '  cuneiform," 
since  the  wedge  (Latin  OMttu)  forms  the  basis  of  the 
_   Written  character  in   the  later  periods 

7.  Writing.  of  ,u  development     &K.h  cliaracKT 

or  sign,  in  fao,  consists  of  a  single  wedge,  or  is 
made  up  of  different  kinds  of  wedges  m  various 
combinations,  the  wedges  of  most  common  occurrence 

being  the  upright  wedge  |.  the  horiionlal  wedge  s»— .  and 
the  arrow  head  y,  while  the  sloping  Wedges  ^s  / ',  and 
J  occur  in  several  characters.  The  characters  are 
written  from  left  to  right .  and.  except  in  some  poetical  com- 
positions, no  sjKicc  is  necessarily  left  between  the  words  ; 
every  line,  however,  with  one  or  two  isolated  exceptions, 
ends  w  ith  a  complete  word.  The  following  Assyrian 
signs  w  ill  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  com- 
bination 'adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  later  char- 
accrs:  +f  ^,  s-^J.  ttTTT,  £^Y, 

t=TTT»  <Ttif=,  ^T,  IHX-    I"  Ihe  earliest  forms 
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the  characters  consist  of  straight  hn«-s. 
^       This  is  due  to  the  f.ict  that  cuneiform  was 


of  the  writing,  however,  there  is  no  tra<  e  of  the  wedge  :      use  for  their  inscriwi.ins«f  a  character  which  they  had  U  trowed 

originally  from  the  ltaby  Ionian*.  Other  nation*  of  W.  A  via  also, 
sudi  as  the  Susian*  ami  the  people  dwelling  around  Lake  Van, 
Imrrowed  from  ISabylon  the  idea  <.f  cuneiform  writing,  in  some 
case-,  making  of  the  Itabylonian  characters,  in  others  modify* 
ing  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Ihe  change*  introduced 
l.y  tlie  Persian*  vi  Sen  they  i«.rrowrd  the  idea  of  writing  i.y  mean* 
considerable,  for,  instead  of  employing  a  sign. list 
ml characters  representing  s\.  liable*  and  complete 


merely  a  descendant  of  a  system  of  picture-writing. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  .  MaaiUl*  which  rut  in  the  mod 
ancient  inscriptions  it  is  still  possible  to  ncojpilM  the  original 
picture*  w  liich  undtilie  them,  r'or  example  the  sign  for  'heaven.' 
'god.'  "huh,'  is  a  *t.ir  with  eight  point*,  or  possibly  a  circle 
intersected  by  four  diameter* :  the  sign  for  '»un'  i»  a  rough 


sk  ;  the  sign  for  '  nx  '  i*  the  head 


circle  representing  the 

of  an  ox  with  horn*  ;  the  sign  for  'grain'  i»  an  ear  of  corn. 

All  the  characters,  however,  did  not  descend  from  pictures. 
Some  were  formed  artificially  by  combination.  Thus  the  »ign 
for  'water'  when  placet!  within  that  for  'mouth'  gave  a  new 
sign  with  tlie  meaning  'to  drink';  the  *lgll  for  f.«*J  placed 
within  the  sign  for  'mouth'  gave  a  sign  with  the  meaning  'to 
cat  '  :  the  sign  for  '  wild-ox  '  was  funned  by  pla.  lug  the  sign  for 
'mountain'  within  that  for  'ox';  while  other  sign*  were  formed 
by  writing  a  cliara.  trr  twice  or  three  times.  Moreover,  it  i»  pos- 
sible that  the  artiti.  tal  formation  of  characters  wax  customary'  M 
a  considerable  ettent.  According  to  a  theory  recently  nut 
forw  ard  by  l»elilrsch,l  certain  sir.  Jo-*  and  combination*  of  strokes 
to  lie  traced  in  the  olde*t  fonns  of  many  of  the  characters  had  a 
meaning  inherent  in  themselvr*.  and  formed  the  motive  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  signs  containing  them  were  developed.  This 
question,  however,  it  one  on  which  it  i*  impossible  to  form  a 
conclusion  until  more  of  the  inscription*  of  the  earliest  period, 
re-,  ently  discovered,  have  l«-rn  published. 

In  the  later  forms  which  the  character*  assumed  the  original 
line*  gave  way  to  wedge*  from  the  fact  that  the  *<  n!**  employed 
extensively  soft  clay  instead  of  »tone  a*  a  mate-rial  on  which  to 
write.  A  line  formed  by  a  single  pressure  of  the  style  naturally 
assumed  the  form  of  a  wedge,  while  the  increased  clearness 
and  uniformity  which  re*ulled  secured  for  the  wedge  it*  final 
adoption.  In  addition  to  the  chances  whi.h  occurred  in  the 
form*  of  the  i  harae  ters,  there  was  a  development  in  their  *ignifi- 
cation.  Originally  representing  complete  word*  or  idea*,  they 
were-  gradually  employed  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  words 
ih>-v  represented  apart  from  their  meaning;  am!  thus  were 
developed  their  *yllabic  value*. 

The  Rib)  lotu.ms  adopted  this  method  of  writing  from 
_.    .  .       the  non-Semitic  race  I  sec-  below,  fi$  43, 
*nnclP       71  j)  whom  they  found  in  possession  of 
the  country,  and  they  adapted  the  system  to  their  own 
idiom. 

To  characters  or  group*  of  character*  representing  Sumerian 
words  they  assigned  the  Semitic  words  which  were  equivalent 
to  them  in  meaning  ;  they  al*o  employed  the  sign*  phonetically, 
the  syllables  they  represented  consisting  either  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (simple  syllable*)—  e.g.,  ha,  /./,  sm  —  or  of  a  vowel 
!>.  tween  lwociMi*onanls(e.jmp.^iiid  *yllaMcs)  e.g.,  Hint,  kit,  Int. 
The  system  was  further  compluatcel  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  sign*  were  polyphotiotis— that  i*  to  say,  they  had  more  than 
one  syllabic  value  and  could  be  uses)  as  ideograms  for  more  than 
one  word.  A  sign,  therefore,  mi^ht  be  used  in  one  of  three  w  ays  ; 
a*  a  syllable  in  a  word  written  pboneti.ally.  or  a*  an  ideogram 
for  a  complete  word,  or  a*  one  sign  in  a  group  of  two  01  more 
sign*  which  together  formed  an  ideogram  for  a  complete  w..rd. 

That  thi*  mixed  method  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  writing 
was  often  found  ambiguous  is  attested  by  the  methods  which  the 
tlal.yloniam  took  to  simplify  it.  (1)  One  of  these  methods  con- 
sisted in  adding  to  a  w  ord  what  ha*  been  termed  its  det<  t  intmi- 
tire,  a  sign  attached  to  a  word  to  indicate  the  cla**  of  thing  to 
•Mo)  it  refers.  Thus  a  special  sign  w  as  placed  before  male  proper 
names,  another  before  female  pro|»eT  name*.;  the  *ign  for  'god' 
was  placed  before  the  names  of  deities;  the  sign  for  'country' 
regularly  preceded  t  he  name*  of  countries  ;  similar  determinatives 
were  used  l>cfore  the  name*  of  cities,  mountains  rivers,  trilie*, 
professions  woods  plant*,  stones,  garments,  vessels,  certain 
animal*,  the  name*  of  the  m  'iiths,  stars,  etc.,  while  in  a  few 
claxsc*  the  determinative  i*  placed  after  the  word,  as  in  the  case 
of  place-*,  birds  f|sh,  etc.  A  determinative  was  never  pro- 
nounced :  it  wa*  de*igned  only  as  a  guide  to  the  reader,  indicating 
the  i  haracler  of  the  word  it  accompanied,  (j)  Another  aid  to 
the  reader  con*i*ted  in  adding  to  an  ideogram  what  has  liven 
termed  its  fkvneti*  emblement  -  that  is  to  say,  the  final  syllable 
of  the  word  for  which  it  is  intended.  |!y  this  means  the  reader 
is  not  only  assisted  in  assigning  the  correct  word  to  the  ideogram, 
but  also,  in  the  case  of  yetbs,  Is  enabled  to  detect  with  greater 
ease  the  stem  and  tense  intended  by  the  writer.  Even  with  this 
assistance,  the  writing,  with  it*  list  of  more  lhan  five  hundred 
characters,  was  necessarily  complicated.  The  use  of  ideograms 
was  never  entirely  given  up.  and.  although  ill  the  Nco-IIaby- 
Ionian  period  simple  syllables  were  employed  in  preference  to 
comismrid  syllables,  the  Assyrian*  and  I !.ihy Ionian*  never 
attained  the  further  development  of  on  alphabet. 

The  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
_    .  .        inscriptions  resulted  from  the  l.itxiurs 

10.  Decipher-  of  M.noiars  who  natJ  previously  devoted 

me  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

cuneiform  inscriptions  m  old  Persian. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  Persian*  made 

I  Die  Entttehung  Jet  tttttten  Sciri/isjritems  (Uipxic,  1897). 
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of  several  hundred  characters  representing  syllable*  and  cumple 
word*,  they  confined  themselves  to  thirty  -  nine,  each  of  whi.h 
represented  a  *in*;Ic-  alphalwrtic  value.  Of  the  various  system* 
of  cuneiform  writing,  therefore,  the  Persian  was  by  far  the 
simplest.  The  Acha.1neni.111  king*  who  ruled  ill  Persia  at  this 
period  numhered  among  their  subjei  Is  the  people*  of  Susia  and 
Itabylunia.  these  eountrie*  having  by  conquest  been  added  to 
their  empire.  When,  therefore,  they  set  up  an  inscription 
recording  their  campaign*  or  budding  operation*,  they  added, 
by  the  *ide  of  the  Persian  text.  Su*jan  and  llabylonian  transla- 
tions inscribed  in  the  1  unciform  character*  employed  by  these 
two  nations.  There  are  thus  engraved  on  the  pa!a.  .  *  and  res  ts 
of  Persia  trilingual  inscriptions  111  the  old  Persian,  Susian,  and 
Ita't.ylonian  characters  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  MMI  a* 
one  of  these  three  characters  could  be  read  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  the  decipherment  of  the  other  two.  Of  the  three 
the  Per*inn.  wilb  it*  comparatively  small  numlitr  of  sign*,  is 
(as  we  have  said)  the  simplest,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
It  was  the  first  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  scholars. 

(iroiefeiid,  in  a  paper  puhli*hcd  in  supplied  the  key  to  a 

correct  method  of  decipherment.    Taking  two  short  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Persian  cliaracler  which  Nicbuhr 

11.  Grotefend.  had  copied  at  Pcrse|>otis,  be  submitted  them 

to  an  analysis  The  inscription*,  he  found, 
coincided  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  certain  group*  of 
chara.  ters,  whi.  h.  he  conjectured,  might  represent  proper  name*. 
On  thi*  assumption  each  inscription  contained  two  proper  names, 
the  name  of  the  king  who  *et  it  up,  and,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  of  hi*  father.  Tint  the  name  which  occurred  first  in  one 
inscription  was  the  name  which  stood  second  in  the  other-  that 
is  to  say,  the  three-  different  groups  of  characters  must  represent 
the  names  of  three  monarch*  following  one  another  in  d.r< .  t 
succevsion.  From  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  were  found  in 
the  ruin*  of  prr*epolis  it  might  !>e  COW  ludetl  that  their  writ,  r* 
were  Persian  kings  ;  and  wlic-11  he  applied,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  three  names  My*ta*pes,  I  forms,  and  Xerxes,  he  found 
that  they  fitted  the  characters  admirably.  On  his  further  dc- 
ciphering  the  name  of  Cyrus  he  obtained  correct  value-*  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  tile  alplialw-t. 

Of  the  forty  Persian  signs,  of  which  one  is  merely  a  diagonal 
stroke  employed  for  ilivi.lmg  the  word* from  one  another,  t.r.-te- 
fend's  first  alphabet  included  thirty.  He  subsequently  sug- 
gested values  fnr  thirty. five  char.v.  t.  r. ;  but  be  .VI  not  improve 
u|>on  hi*  original  alphabet.  He  correc  tly  identified  a,  *,./,/, 
f,  r,  1,  and  /;  his  values  IM,  d/,  and  tH  w.  re  practically  correct ; 
and  hi*  v  wax  not  far  otT  the  collect  value  I.  About  i£«  St. 
M.iriin  took  up  the  investigation,  working  at  the  decipherment 
for  the  next  ten  years,  but  without  mil  b  result ;  he  identified  /  ar-d 
r,  however,  and  for  the  sowel  »',  which  had  licen  read  a*  .1  l.y 
I  , !  li  t'v  ii.l,  he  e  the  mi  pi.  ved  reading  y.  The  chara.  tcr*  f  r  m 
and  n  were  identified  by  Ka*k  in  iS.-fr,  and  llumouf  in  bis  memoir, 
puolisiie-d  ten  year*  later,  identified  k,  h,  an.]  x,  while  hi*  readings 
y  and^  for  two  other  character*  were  great  improvements  on  the 
suggestions  of  Grotefend  ami  Sl  Mailin.  In  the*  same  year 
Las*en  produced  his  first  alphaliet,  improvement*  on  which  he 
published  in  181?  and  1844.  in  a  few  cases  making  use  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  Jacquet  and  lleer  which  had  been  published  s.*m 
after  the  apjiearani  e  of  his  first  alphabet.  He  suggested  correct 
reading*  lor  at  least  ten  characters,  and  improved  readings  of 
sonu-  others.  This  final  alphaliet  did  not  contain  many  incorrect 
idcntifi.rations  The  scholar  w-bo  did  most,  however,  for 

the  deeiphennent  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  the  late  >ir 
Henry  Kawlin*on.    He  first  turned  hi*  attention  to  the  »ubjeei 
in  iSjs,  when  tfatkmed  at  Kirmanshah,  on 

12,  RawlinSOn.  the  we-»lern  frontier  of  Persia.    At  that  time 

he  had  .inly  heard  of  tirotefend's  discovery  ; 
he  had  not  «een  a  copy  of  hi*  alphaliet.  ami  did  not  even  know 
on  wlial  inscription*  it  bad  been  based.  Thus  he  began  the 
w  ..rk  of  decipherment  from  the  beginning.  For  hi*  first  analysis 
he  look  two  short  inscriptions  similur  to  those  used  for  the 
purpe»se  by  Grotefend,  which  yielded  him  the  names  of  Hy*- 
taspes  Itarius,  and  Xerxes.  1  luring  the  next  year  he-  bad 
increased  his  list  of  names  by  the  correct  identification  of 
Arsame*.  Ariamnes  Teis|>cs.  Achamene*.  and  Persia.  It  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  1'  /,  that  he  first  bad  an  .ipportunity  of 
seeing  the  work*  of  (irolefcml  and  St.  Martin.  Then  lie  |ier- 
ceived  that  his  own  alphaliet,  lci*cd  as  it  was  on  longer  in- 
scriptions, was  far  in  advance  of  the  results  obtained  by  them. 
In  1 9 37  he  copied  the  greater  part  of  ihe  long  inscription  at 
Hehislun,  containing  the  annals  of  I  larius,  and  forwarded  a 
translation  of  the  first  two  paragraph*  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Sisiety;  but  nest  summer,  while  at  Teheran,  he  heard  that 
Humour s  publication  had  meanwhile  anticipated  many  of 
hi*  improvement*.  In  the  autumn  of  1B3S  he  obtained  tlie 
published  copies  of  the  Pcrscpolitan  inscriptions,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  allied  languages  of  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  analysed 
every  word  in  the  in*,  ription*  that  had  up  to  that  time  been 
copied.  He  then  found  that  lessen  s  alphabet  confirmed  many 
of  hi*  own  conclusion*;  but  he  obtained  assistance  from  it  in  the 
case  of  only  one  character. 
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13.  Baby 


li  will  thus  be  Men  that  Kawlinson  worked  out  the  characters 

of  the  Persian  alphaliet  for  himself  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessor* and  contemporaries ;  hut  it  was  not  on  this  achievement 
that  he  himself  based  hi*  title  to  originality.  He  justly  cluim> 
that,  whereas  his  predecessor*  had  succeeded  only  in  reading  a 
few  proper  names  ami  royal  title*,  he  had  l>een  the  first  to  present 
to  the  world  a  correct  grammatical  translation  of  over  two 
hundred  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  This  translation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  !«n  prepared  for 
publication  in  1839,  when  his  duties  in  Afghanistan  put  an  end 
to  his  studies  for  some  years.  It  was  not  until  1*45  that  he 
fouri  1  Insure  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  year  he  published 
his  m  m  .ir  containing  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Persian 
text  of  die  Behistuii  inscription.' 

Now  that  he  had  completed  the  decipherment  of  the 
old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Kawtmson  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 
A  coni[Mrison  of  the  third  column  of  the 
Ik-histun  inscription  with  the  now  known 
Persian  text  occurring  in  the  first  column  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  studies,  and  in  1 8s  1  he  published 
the  text  and  translation  of  the  Itabylonian  part  of  this 
inscription,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
the  Babylonian  characters  were  polyphonous.  The  his- 
torical inscription!  on  cylinders,  siabs.  and  stelai  that 
hid  lieeti  found  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  meanwhile 
afforded  ample  material  for  study,  and  other  workers 
lent  their  aid  in  the  decipherment.  In  the  years  1849- 
1851  Hincks  contributed  papers  to  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academy.  His  most  important  discovery  was  the 
tic-termination  of  the  syllabic  nature  of  Babylonian  writ- 
ing. Subsequently  Kawlinson.  Hincks,  N'orris,  and 
Oppert.  while  devoting  themselves  to  the  further  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  inscriptions,  classified  the  principal 
grammatical  rules  of  the  language,  and  so  brought  the 
work  of  decipherment  to  an  end. 

The  earliest  explorers  of  Babylonia  did  not  undertake 
systematic  excavation.      They  devoted  themselves  to 
14.  Excava.    sun,'.vmK  am'  describing  the  ruins  that 
UOM  ufx"1  t,,e  Wfaca  The 

most  valuable  memoirs  on  the  subject 
are  those  on  the  site  of  Babylon  compiled  by  Rich,  w  ho 
from  1808  till  1821  was  the  Hon.  I^isl  India  Company's 
resident  at  Bagdad.  Systematic  excavations  were 

first  undertaken  in  Babylonia  during  the  years  1849-55. 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  assisted  "by 
Loftus  and  Taylor. 

In  |8S4  Kawlinson  excavated  at  llirs  Ximrud  near  the 
Euphrates  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Hillah,  a  mound  that  marks  the  site 
of  a  great  likkurrat  erected  by  Nchuchadrc«ar  II.  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  of  Borsigrpa.  Here,  in  additiun 
to  tracing  the  plan  of  the  building,  he  found  fine  cylinders 
recording  NebuchadrcMar's  building  operations.  He  also  suc- 
cessfully  excavated  the  mounds  £a»r  and  Bahil,  to  the  N.  of 
Hillah,  within  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  ;  and  during  the  same 
period  excavations  were  comluctrd  at  the  mound  of  Niffc-r 
to  the  SE.  of  Hillah,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nippur,  and  in  S.  Babylonia  at  the  mounds  of  Warka,  the  site 
of  Ercch,  Srnkrreh  the  site  of  Larsa,  and  Mukayyar  the 
site  of  Vt.  While  Rawlirw>n  was  carrying  on  these  extensive 
the  French  furnished  an  expedition  which  was 
the  direction  of  Fic-siicl  and  Oppert,  and  during 
years  1851-54  did  valuable  service,  especially  in  surveying 
and  describing  the  site  of  thr  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  In  1878 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  again  undertook  systematic 
excavations,  which  were  continued  down  to  the  year  1883  under 
the  direction  of  their  agent  II.  Kassam.  Excavations  were 
undertaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  at  Tell-Ibrahlm,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuthah,  and  at  Ahu-IIahbah,  the  site 
of  Sippar,  where  exceedingly  rich  finds  of  tablets  and  cylinders 
were  made.  The  various  expeditions  of  tleorge  Smith  and  K. 
A.  Wallis  Budge  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  The  French  have  obtained  rich  finds  of  sculptures 
ami  inscriptions  of  the  early  period  at  Telloh,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  d-  Sor/cc,  who,  wnce  his  appointment  as  French 
vice-consul  at  Basrah  (ft*ira)  in  1 S77.  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  thorough  excavation  of  the  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sirpurla.  The  most  recent  excavations  are  lh*r*c 
of  the  Americans  at  Niffcr,  which  were  begun  in  1  -89  ;  they 
were  ably  conducted  by  Hayties,  arid  have  only  recently  been 


IB. 


With  the  exception  of  those  at  Telloh,  the  mounds 
of  Ribs  Ionia,  unlike  those  of  Assvkia  {f.1K,  $  10).  do 
not  yield  many  sculptures  or  reliefs  ;  but  the  excavations 
us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  bnck-built 
«  S«/A".-I.v  10. 
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while  the  'finds'  comprise  votive 
tablets  of  stone  and  inscnlied  alalnster  vases,  building- 
inscriptions  upon  cylinders,  ami  thousands  of  mscrilied 
clay  tablets,  many  of  which  are  of  great  literary,  his- 
torical, and  scientific  interest 

As  the  soil  of  Babylonia  is  alluvial,  it  is  entirely 
without  metals,  and  even  without  stone,  both  of  which 
had  to  lie  imported  from  other  countries. 
This  scarcity  of  stone  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  of  Babylonian  architecture. 
The  difficulties  of  trans|>ort  prohibited  its  adoption  as 
a  building  material  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  and 
as  excellent  clay  was  obtainable  throughout  the  whole 
of  Babylonia,  all  the  temples  and  palaces  as  well  as 
private  dwellings  were  composed  throughout  of  brick. 
The  bricks  were  of  two  kinds,  baked  and  unUiked. 
The  former,  though  merely  tlried  in  the  sun.  formed  a 
serviceable  building-material,  and  in  some  cases  entire 
buildings  art-  composed  of  them.  The  usual  practice, 
however,  was  to  build  the  greater  part  of  the  structure 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  then  to  face  it  with  bricks 
dried  in  the  kiln,  the  thin  layer  of  harder  material 
on  the  surface  protecting  the  whole  structure  from 
rain  and  flood  and  change  of  temperature.  Buildings 
of  unUirnt  brick  were  often  strengthened  by  thick  lay  ers 
of  matting  composed  of  reeds,  while  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  faced  walls  was  in  some  cases  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  coursirs  of  baked  brick.  The  twicks  them- 
selves vary  considerably  in  size.  Many  of  them  were 
stamped  w  ith  the  name  of  the  king  fur  whose  use  they 
wen  mule,  which  lends  considerable  aid  in  settling  the 
date  and  history  of  many  strut  lures.  For  binding  the 
bricks  together  two  kinds  of  cement  were  employed,  the 
one  consisting  of  bitumen,  the  other  of  plain  clay  or 
mud,  in  some  cases  intermixed  with  chop|x-d  straw. 
The  latter  was  used  the  more  extensively,  bitumen  l»eing 
employed  only  where  there  was  special  need  of  strength, 
its  at  the  liase  of  a  building  where  injury  from  rain  was 
to  lie  feared  (see  HlTVMF.N).  Conduits  of  baked  bricks 
were  employed  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
larger  buildings  (see  also  IlKK'K.  §  4). 

The  principal  building  with  the  Babylonians  was  the 
xikturratu  or  temple,  consisting  of  a  lofty  structure 

16.  Temple..  ",'ng  in  h,,c"  '^e  the 

r        other.  com|iosed  for  the  most  jjsirt  of 

solid  brick  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  on  the  outside  ; 
the  image  of  the  ginl  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was 
placed  in  the  shrine  at  the  top.  The  remains  of  these 
temple-towers  al  the  present  day  are  covered  by  huge 
mounds  of  earth  and  debris,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  their  plan  and  estimate  their  original  dimensions. 
The  larger  ones,  however,  have  liecn examined  at  different 
times.  That  at  Warka.  which  at  the  present  day  rises 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  measures 
some  two  hundred  feet  si  pi.  ire  at  its  base,  and  consisted 
of  at  least  two  stories.  The  temple  at  Mukavyar  is 
built  on  a  platform  raised  alxiut  tweritv  feet  above  the 
plain  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
measuring  198  ft.  and  133  ft,  and  die  angles  pointing 
to  the  cardinal  points.  Only  two  stones  are  at  present 
traceable,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  strengthened  by 
buttresses,.  Tile  upper  story  does  not  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  lower,  but  is  built  rather  at  one  end. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  traces  on  it,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  of  the  chamber  or  shrine  which  may 
have  originally  contained  the  image  of  the  god.  The 
rikkurrat  at  Nippur  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  on 
the  NW.  edge  of  a  large  platform,  the  four  comers 
also  pointing  to  tht?  four  cardinal  points.  In  this  temple 
three  stages  have  liecn  traced,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  were  more.  In  the  later  Babylonian  period  the 
number  of  stages  was  incrca.snl,  as  in  the  temple  of  Bel 
or  Marduk  at  Babylonia,  and  that  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa, 
both  of  which  were  finally  rebuilt  w  ith  great  magnificence 
by  iNebuchadreiKir    II.   (see  Bahvi.on.  NliHfCIIAD- 
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KK//AK)  Rising  on  their  platforms  ht^h  above  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  plain,  these 
ancient  temples  must  have  been  impressive,  though  in  the 
early  |xri<»l  they  were  entirely  without  ornament  or  colour. 

The  remains  of  but  few  Babylonian  palates  have 
been  unearthed,  that  at  Telloh  being  the  one  belonging 

IT.  Other  '°  ,he  C4K,>'  "Mt  haS 


buildings 


ystematically  excavated,  while  the  finest 


"  example  of  the  later  jienod  is  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Hah)  Inn  with  its  hanging  gardens 
(see  Babylon.  §  5/ ).  Of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Ualn  Ionian*  not  ninny  remains  have  been  recovered. 

The  site  from  which  the  finest  «vamples  of  early 
linbylouiau  ait  have  Ix-en  obtained  is  Telloh.  where 
.  excavations  have  afforded  evidence  of  an 
art  so  highly  devrlojicd  that  us  origin 
must  lie  set  Kick  at  least  3000  year*  ticfore  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Itatiylonin  I  see 
below,  $  5.11.  I^irgc  seated  statues,  in  thorite,  of  L'r- 
Bau  and  tiudea,  carved  in  the  round,  stone  slabs  and 
plates  sculptured  in  relief,  small  figures  and  carvings 
in  marble,  stone,  ivory,  and  bronze,  bronze  and  silver 
\ .  -.  Is  1  \  111  n!>  1  -v  als,  and  ornaments  ol  \  u.o-ts  kunls 
attest  the  skill  of  these  early  Sumerian  artists,  who  were 
the  teachers  of  the  Semites  by  whom  they  were  eventu- 
ally displ.n  cd. 

At  a  later  period  the  Babylonians  ornamented  the 
interior  of  their  palaces  and  houses  by  covering  the 
brickwork  with  plaster,  on  which  they  painted  ;  or  they 
coaled  the  walls  with  enamelled  bricks.  The  develop- 
ment of  sculpture,  however,  unlike  that  of  Assyria,  was 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  material  in  which  to  work,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  carvings  that  hive  come 
down  to  us  never  approach  the  level  attained  by  the 
reliefs  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions  that  have  licen  recovered  only  a  small 
19  literature  ,,n  T*,r,,l)"  can  classified  .is  literature 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Perhaps 
1 1  ■■  I  11  -1  sect*  .11  ol  the  ins.  ripti  ms  1  onslsU  ol  lha 
contract  tablets,  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
social  and  commercial  life  of  the  people,  but  in  no 
single  instance  can  be  regarded  as  of  literary  value  1 
Similarly  the  many  texts  of  a  magical  and  astrological 
nature  (see  below.  $  13  f  ).  tablets  containing  forecast! 
and  omens,  tablets  prescribing  offerings  anil  ceremonies 
to  be  |jerfonncd  before  the  gods  i$  30 1,  can  hardly  take 
rank  as  ligature,  though  their  classification  and  study 
is  leading  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
religion  and  belief ;  while  the  great  body  of  letters  and 
despatches  dealing  with  both  public  and  private  affairs, 
written  as  most  of  them  are  in  a  terse,  abtireviated 
style,  arc  worthy  of  study  from  a  philological  rather 
than  a  literary  standpoint.2 

When  all  these  deductions  have  licen  made,  however, 
thete  remains  a  considerable  number  of  texts  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  may  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  literature  consisting  of  both 
20  PostTV  I1"* ,rv  :,r,d  prose.  The  principal  examples 
'*  of  Babylonian  poetry  are  presented  by  the 
legends.5  the  majority  of  w  hich  are  w  ritten  throughout  in 
metre,  by  mythological  and  religious  compositions  and 
penitential  psalms,  many  of  which  are  composed  in 
Stmerian  with  interlinear  Assyrian  translations,  and  by 
the  many  prayers,  hymns,  incantations,  and  litanies 

1  Sec  Oppert  and  Meo.int,  P ;  nmrnts  juridiaufs  (I'.iris, 
1877);  Strasamaier,  Bah.  I'ejrle  <  LviBaiCj  if*1/-*,  etc.):  sbiwicr, 
Britr.  sum  afiVWA.  I'rii-ai'tcht  ( I  .eipsic,  ifty  i);  ami  K  IS  t. 

S  See  Undue  and  Beznld,  Tell  el- A inarna  Tablets  (l-ondon, 
iSqz);  Buaid,  Oriental  Oifttamn  (London,  189 0;  A'flft; 
I>cl.  Btitr.  1.  Aisyr.  1  ;  and  K.  K.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  ISahy 
Ionian  l.ettt rt  (London,  i3qz,  etc.). 

»  See  George  Smith,  Chaldean.  Genesis  (Ixindm.  iSs*): 
IV.  K;  Haupl,  Bah.  S'<mr*le/H>i  (l^ipsic,  18^4);  K.  T. 
Harper,  Btitr.  3.  Attyr.i;  Jcremias,  Izdnhar  S .  ,.,•-,..■'<  I.,  ip. 
sic,  i^oi);  Jensen,  K.<sm*!o[ie  (Strussburi;,  180  ■);  Zimniern  in 
Gunkel*  fckfff.  (C.-,it.,  189s);  and  1M.  AM.  J.  Kfnigl. 
Sicks.  Cese/ls.  d.  M  m.,  B.1. 17,  n.  2  ('96)1 
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which  occur  on  tablets  by  I 
in  the  ritual  texts  interspersed  with  directions  for  the 
performance  of  ceremonies. 1  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  Babylonian  poetical  compositions,  like  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  written  in  a  rough  metre  consisting  of 
verse  and  half-verse,  the  Babylonian  scribes  frequently 
emphasising  the  central  division  of  the  verse  in  the  com- 
positions they  copied  by  writing  its  two  halves  in  separate 
columns.  More  recently  it  has  been  (jointed  out  -  that 
in  many  compositions,  in  addition  to  this  central  division, 
each  verse  is  divider  I  by  a  definite  number  of  accented 
syllables  or  rhythmical  beats. 

The  feet  or  divisions  so  formed  do  mil  contain  a  fined  nunilier 
of  syllables,  hut  consist  of  a  single  word  of  of  not  more  lh.111  l»o 
or  three  short  words  closely  connected  with  eai  h  other,  su«  h  as 
prepositions  and  the  sul/stantive-s  to  which  they  aic  attached, 
words  joined  try  the  construct  slate,  etc.,  the  metre  in  sonic 
tablets  Wing  indicated  )>y  l.lanV  spaces  left  by  the  sciilw.  The 
commonest  metre  is  dial  consisting  of  four  division*,  in  which 
the  two  halves  of  the  ver^  are  each  subdiv  idc-d  ;  but  this,  in 
oiany  texts,  especially  in  some  of  the  pravenc,  it  interrupted  at 
irregul.il  intciv.il>  by  .1  hoc  of  only  three  feel. 

In  many  of  the  legends,  moreover,  the  single  verses 
are  combined  Uah  by  sense  and  by  rhy  thm  into  strophes} 
consisting  of  four  or  two  lines  each. 

The  liest  examples  of  Assy  nan  and  Babylonian  prose 
are  the  longer  histoiical  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
.  later  periods.     This  class  of  inscription 
inscriptions    demands  a  more  detailed  treatment. 


Apart  from  its  literary  value,  it  is  the 
principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Babylonians  ami  Assyrians  themselves,  and  supple- 
ments and  supports  in  many  particulars  the  biblical 
narrative  of  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Judnh  to  their 
more  (jowerful  ncighlxjurs. 

Unlike  all  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  which  were 
written  with  a  style  on  tablets  made  of  clay,  the 
historical  inscriptions  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
shortest  form  consists  merely  of  a  king's  name  and 
titles,  which  are  stamped  or  inscribed  on  bricks  built 
into  the  structure  of  a  temple  or  palace  which  he  had 
erected  or  restored.  In  some  cases  the  actual  stamps 
thai  were  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  recovered. 
Similar  short  inscriptions  were  engraved  during  the  old 
Babylonian  jjcritxl  on  door-sockcts  of  stone.  Another 
class  of  short  inscription  records  the  dedication  of 
temples  on  their  erection  or  when  they  have  been  re- 
built ;  these  are  frctpiently  written  on  clay  cows 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  pegs  or  nails,  w  hich  may  very 
possibly  have  had  a  phallic  significance.      The  com-s 

of  Gudea  and  Ur-Hau  are  those  most  frequently  met 
with,  while  clay  cones  of  different  shapes  were  engraved 
by  Mul-Babbar,  patesi  of  Isban,  Sin-gnsid.  Kudur- 
Mabug  and  other  early  Babylonian  kings  ;  cones  of 
bronze,  ornamented  with  the  ligure  of  a  god  clasping  the 
thicker  end,  have  also  been  found  at  Telloh.  Dedica- 
tory inscriptions  were  also  written  on  circular  stones, 
perforated  through  the  centre  ;  when  these  are  small 
thc\  are  usually  tli  1  ribed  as  '  mace-hi  Is '  ;  but  the 
use  to  which  the  larger  ones  were  put  has  not  licen 
ascertained.  The  'mace-heads'  of  Sargon  I..  Manii- 
tusti.  and  Nanimagliaiii  are  good  examples  of  the 
former  class.  Small  s<|uare  tablets  of  diorite.  but 
more  commonly  larger  oblong  tablets  of  limestone 
inscribed  on  tioth  sides,  were  employed  for  votive  in- 
scriptions ;  those  of  Rim-Aku  and  of  his  wife,  of 
Hammu-rabi  and  of  Samsu-iluna,  are  particularly  fine 
examples  of  this  class  of  inscription.  In  the  later 
Babylonian  period,  when  such  a  votive  inscription  of 
an  early  Babylonian  king  was  found  in  the  ruins  or 
ancient  archives  of  a  temple,  a  pious  Babylonian  would 
frequently  have  an  accurate  copy  of  it  made  in  clay, 

1  See  IV.  R  ;  Hstupt,  Akk.  und  sum.  Keilsikrifltextr fL«*p- 
sic,  iS3i-»):  Zimmctn,  Bah.  Busies,  (l-eipsic,  1M5)  and  Sutfu 
(!■.;■:  .  1 :  /  I  ;  llT'inn  /.  M  .<  ;  Knud!?.>n,  .fi»e.  CeA  am 
den  Svnnen£irtt  fl^ipsic,  iSnJJ  TaHi,visr,  May/IA  (leipsk, 
1B95).  King,  Bah.  Magic  ami  Sotttrjr  (London,  1896);  and 
Craig,  Kel.  frits  fl^-ipsic,  ti-fyj^. 

a  Zimmcrn.  2 A  h  and  10. 
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which  he  placed  as  an  offering  in  one  of  the  temples  in  I 
BabjrlOO.  Several  archaic  inscriptions  have  thu.s  1  Ben 
preserved  in  Nco- Babylonian  copies.  The  famous  stone- 
tablet  recording  the  endowment  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
gcxl  at  Sipfxir  by  N'abu-pal-iddina,  which  was  found  in 
a  clay  coffer  with  the  sculptured  portion  protected  l>y 
clay  shields  provided  for  it  by  Naliopolassar  ne-arly  three 
hundred  years  after  it  was  engraved,  is  unique. 

Clay  vases  and  bowls  were  employed  by  some  of  ) 
the  Assyrian  Icings  for  recording  their  building  oricra- 
tions,  the  inscriptions  running  in  parallel  lines  round  i 
the  outside,  while  vase*  of  alabaster  which  were  pre-  ' 
sentexl  to  the  temples,  friijuently  bore  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  kin;;  who  dedicated  them.  Inscriptions  on  i 
statues  an;  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  later  jicnods 
of  Main  Ionian  and  Assyrian  history,  the  short  inscnp-  | 
lions  on  the  statues  of  Asur-nasir- pal,  the  longer 
inscription  on  the  sealed  figure  of  Shalmancser  II..  and 
those  on  the  two  large  figures  of  the  god  Ncljo,  l>eing 
the  principal  examples  ;  at  Tclluh.  however,  long  in- 
scriptions of  the  non-Semitic  kings  Gudea  and  Ur-Rau 
are  found  engraved  on  their  statues  of  diorile.  Slabs 
of  stone,  marble,  and  alalxister  were  employed  for 
longer  historical  inscriptions.  These  were  sometimes 
treated  as  tablets  and  engraved  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
memorial  tablets  of  R  inimlu  ■  mran  I.  ;  but  mure 
frequently  they  were  intended  as  monuments,  and  set 
up  in  the  palaces  of  the  kings  who  made  them  ;  parts 
of  many  are  decorated  with  sculpture,  and  in  some  in- 
stances wuh  portraits  in  relief  of  the  king  whose  deeds 
they  record.  The  later  Assyrian  kings  also  engrawd 
their  records  on  the  colossal  winged  bulls  ami  lions 
that  flanked  the  entrances  to  their  palaces,  and  by  the 
side  of,  and  even  upon,  the  Ixis-reaefs  which  lined  their 
walls.  In  some  places  on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  as  in 
the  district  of  Lelxvnon  and  at  the  source  of  the  Tigris, 
inscriptions  to  record  the  farthest  point  reached  by  some 
military  expedition  were  engraved  in  the  living  rock. 

Clay,  however,  was  the  material  most  extensively 
employed,  and  for  the  longer  historical  inscriptions 
some  form  of  prism  or  cylinder  was 
found  to  offer  the  greatest  amount 
of  surface  in  the  most  coni[xact  torni  j 
the  two  earliest  prisms  that  have  been  discovered  are 
those  of  Gudea,  each  of  which  contains  about  two 
thousand  lines  of  writing. 

The  annals  of  several  of  the  Assyrian  kings  alio  were  inscrilwd 
on  clay  prisms,  (food  examples  of  which  are  the  four  right-tided 
prisms'  of  Tiglath-pilescr  I.  (see  Assyria,  f  the  famous 
mx -sided  '  Taylor'  prism*  of  Sennacherib,  which  contain*  an 
account  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  Sf.nsacio  win),  the  six* 
skied  prisms  *  of  Ks.xkii  sun  ,N  (y.p.),  and  the  fine  ten-sided 
prisms  *  of  Atur  li.ini-pal. 

Small  barrel-cylinders  were  employed  by  some  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  including  Sargon,  Ksarhnddon,  Asur-luni-pal,  and  Sin- 
iar-iikun,  and  Larger  ones,  containing  ai  counts  of  his  firsi  three 
campaigns,  by  Sennacherib.  Itarret  -cylinders,  however,  are 
principally  associated  with  the  later  Ha  >>  Ionian  kings.  Most 
of  them  contain  accounts  of  the  building  mirations  of  Nehc- 
CttAturglTf  II.  (»/.»'.)  and  Naboni.lus.  Tlic  lw<>  latest  barrel- 
cylinders  that  have  been  recovered  are  those  of  Cyrus  (see 
below,  {  ho),  describing  his  taking  of  Babylon  (5  58  n.c .),  and  uf 
iWiuchus-Sjtcr  Ofe-J'o  ice),  recording  hii  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  tvrtda  in  Itorsippa, 

Large  clay  tablets  with  one,  two,  nr  three  columns  of  writing 
on  each  side  were  employed  for  long  historical  inscriptions. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  tablets  of  Tiglath-pilescr 
Illy  which  were  found  in  the  SK.  palace  at  Nimriid,  the  tablet 
of  Rsarh addon  inscribed  with  his  genealogy  arid  an  account  nf 
his  building  operations,  the  tablet  giving  an  account  of  Astir- 
bani-pal's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and  uf  the  in»la!Ia- 
lion  of  his  brother  as  \-iceroy  of  Babylon,  and  those  recording 
A«ur-bani-pal'«  conquests  .u  Arabia  and  Klam.  bis  campaigns 
in  Kgypt,  and  the  emtuvsy  of  liygrs,  king  of  Lydia. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  themselves  were 
ardent  students  of  their  own  literature,  compiling  cata- 
logues of  their  principal  literary  com- 
positions, and  writing  explanatory 
tablets  and  commentaries  on  many  of  the  more  difficult 
texts.    Their  language  itself  and  their  method  of  writing 

>  Translation  in  A'fl  1  14-48.        ■  Translation  in  KB 2 80-1 , ,. 
•  Translation  in  KB1 124.140.     «  Translation  in  KB!  ip-jfr 
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were  studied  in  detail,  archaic  forms  of  characters  being 
collected  into  lists  and  traced  back  to  the  pictures  trom 
which  they  originally  sprang.  Syllabaries  giving  the 
values  of  the  characters  in  Sumerian,  and  their  Assyrian 
names  and  meanings,  were  compiled.  Collections  of 
grammatical  paradigms  for  every  class  of  tablet  were 
made  for  the  use  of  beginners ;  examples  of  verbal 
formations  were  collected  and  classified  ;  and  explana- 
tory lists  of  ideographs  were  made,  arranged  in  some 
instances  according  to  the  forms  of  the  characters  with 
which  they  began  or  ended,  ill  others  according  to 
the  meanings  or  roots  of  their  Assyrian  equivalents. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  gram  mat  ten  I  tablets 
are  tie-  lists  of  synonymous  words,  which  served  the 
purjKise  of  a  modern  dictionary. 

The  most  notable  scientific  achievements  of  the 
Babylonians  were  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
9-  .  .  _ftlT1_  their  method  of  reckoning  time. 
.  Afl  0  Otny.  -i-hese  two  achievements  are  to  a 
great  extent  connected  with  each  other,  lor  it  was  owing 
to  their  astronomical  knowledge  that  the  Babylonians 
were  enabled  to  form  a  calendar.  I  rom  the  earliest 
times,  in  fact,  the  Babylonians  divided  the  year  into 
months,  partly  of  thirty  and  partly  of  twentv-nine  days, 
and  by  means  of  intercalary  months  they  brought  their 
lunar  and  their  solar  year  into  harmony  with  ea<  h  other. 
Their  achievements  in  astronomy  are  the  more  remark- 
able as  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  not  extra- 
ordinary :  though  we  possess  tablets  containing  correct 
calculations  of  square  and  cube  roots,  most  of  their 
calculations,  even  in  the  later  astronomical  tablets, 
are  based  principally  on  addition  and  subtraction. 

Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  concur  in  tracing 
to  Babylonia  the  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  as 
known  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Kurope  and  \V.  Asia. 
In  more  recent  times  some  scholars  have  asserted,  wilh 
less  probability,  that  Indian  and  Chinese  astronomers 
also  obtained  their  know  ledge,  in  the  first  instance,  ft  out 
Babylon.  That  the  Babylonians  themselves  took  aslto- 
nomical  observations  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history  is  attested  by  general  tradition  ;  and.  though  the 
forms  this  tradition  assumed  sometimes  exhibit  extra- 
ordinary exaggeration,  as  in  the  calculations  referred 
toby  I'liny,  according  to  one  of  which  the  Itabylonians 
possessed  records  of  astronomical  calculations  for 
400.000  years,  antl  according  to  another  for  720.000 
years.  —  there  is  not  suthcicnt  reason  for  rejecting  the 
tradition  as  having  no  sulistratum  of  truth,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Bibylonians.  even  liefore  the  era 
of  Sargon  I.,  were  watching  the  stars  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  science.  The  first  observations 
naturally  belonged  rather  to  the  practice  of  astrology 
and  can  hardly  lie  reckoned  as  scientific,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  later  periods  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
history  that  we  nn-et  w  ith  tablets  containing  astronomical 
as  opposed  to  astrological  observations. 

The  Assyrians  made  their  observations  from  specially 
constructed  observatories,  which  were  not  improlxibly 
connected  w  ith  the  temples ;  the  observatory  was 
termed  a  Hi  lamarli,  or  '  house  of  observation '  ;  and 
we  possess  the  reports  of  the  astronomers  sent  from 
these  observatories  to  the  king  recording  successful 
and  unsuccessful  oliscrvations  of  the  moon,  the  un- 
successful observation  of  an  expected  eclipse,  the  date 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  etc.  The  astronomers,  as  a 
rule,  sign  their  names  in  the  reports,  and  from  this 
source  we  know  that  there  were  important  astronomical 
schools  at  Asur.  Nineveh,  and  Arbcla  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  it  c.  ;  the  many  fragments  of 
tablets  containing  lists  of  stars,  observations,  and 
calendars,  which  date  from  the  same  period,  are.  how- 
ever, ol  an  astrological  rather  than  a  scientific  character. 

Although  we  first  meet  with  astronomical  inscriptions 
on  Assyrian  tablets,  it  is  probable  that  the  Assyrians 
derived  their  knowledge  originally  from  Babylonia,  and 
we  may  sec  an  indication  of  this  origin  in  a  fragment  of 
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an  Assyrian  commentary  referring  to 
inscription  which  had  been  brought  to  Assyria  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Agade.  At  a  later  period  then-  wore 
imjmrtant  schools  of  astronomy  in  Babylonia,  at  Sippar. 
Borsippa,  and  Ochoc ;  hut  it  is  from  inscriptions 
obtained  from  the  site  of  the  first  of  these  three  cities 
alone  that  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  nsiionomy  is 
prinri|iitlly  tleriveil.  Kxoavations  undertaken  at  Abii- 
HahUih.  the  site  of  Sippar.  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  fragments  of  astronomical  tablets  (liclonging 
jirincipally  to  the  Sclcucid  and  Arsacid  eras)  written 
in  the  later  cursive  Babylonian  ;  and  these,  though 
in  but  few  instances  unbroken,  have  sufficed  to  vindi- 
cate the  scientific  character  of  Babylonian  astronomy. 
Though  the  Babylonian*  may  have  had  no  correct 
conccraion  of  the  solar  system,  they  had.  at  least  in 
the  later  penod  of  their  history,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  1-nlies 
weie  governed  by  laws  anil  were  amenable  to  calcula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  tablets  we  gather  that  they  lx>th 
observed  and  calculated  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  |>criodical  occurrence  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  that  they  noted  the  courses  of 
the  planets,  and  that  they  included  in  their  observations 
certain  of  the  principal  constellations  and  fixed  stars. 

As  in  all  primitive  religions,  the  gods  of  Babylonia 
were  in  their  origin  personifications  of  the  forces  of 
20  Eeliirion'  nutulL"-  variou*  phenomena  of 

its  «">n.i-»r  thc  world  wcrc  not  regarded  as  the 


result  of  natural  laws.  They  were  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  arbitrary  action 
of  mysterious  l«eings  of  more  than  human  power.  The 
tempest  with  its  thunder  ami  lightning  was  mysterious 
—  it  must  therefore  be  the  woik  of  a  god  ;  the  light  of 
thc  sun  is  the  gift  of  the  god.  to  whose  unwearying  exer- 
tion  its  movements  in  heaven  are  due  :  heaven  itself  is 
a  realm  as  solid  as  the  earth  on  which  men  walk  ;  and 
each  must  be  controlled  by  its  ow  n  peculiar  deity.  In 
fact,  Babylonian  religion  was  a  worship  of  nature  in  all 
its  pans,  each  part  the  province  of  a  deity,  friendly  or 
hostile  to  man,  subject  to  human  passions,  and.  like 
man,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thought  and  speech. 
Many  of  the  gods  resembled  mankind  in  having  human 
bodies ;  some  resembled  animals;  and  others  were 
monsters,  portly  man  and  parity  boast.  They  differed 
from  man  in  the  possession  of  superhuman  powers ; 
but  no  one  deity  was  all-powerful.  The  authority, 
even  of  the  greater  gods,  was  specialised,  and  beneath 
them  were  a  host  of  demons  endowed  with  various 
qualities,  but  of  more  narrowly  limited  influence. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  liabylonian 
pantheon  regarded  as  a  whole;  but  it  was  not  in  thc 
mass  that  thc  Babylonians  themselves  worshipped  their 
gods,  and  this  fact  serves  to  explain  the  varying 
theology  presented  by  the  Babylonian  religious  texts. 
Every  city,  for  example,  had  its  own  special  god  (cp 
§  681,  who  was  not  only  the  god  of  that  city  but  also, 
for  its  inh  ibitants.  the  greatest  of  the  gods  ;  so  too  in 
the  temple  of  any  god  a  worshipper  could  address  him 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  ascribe  to  hint  the 
loftiest  attribute-.,  without  in  any  way  violating  the 
canons  of  his  creed,  anil  with  no  danger  of  raising  the 
jealousy  or  wrath  of  other  deities,  In  fact,  in  the 
Babylonian  system,  there  was  no  accurately  determined 
hierarchy,  and  thc  rank  and  order  of  the  various 
deities  was  not  strictly  defined,  but  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  the  different  cities  throughout  the  land, 
i  i  *  tolerant  n  ture  of  th  Ifci  In  !•  ni  n  iVn n.1  i!  ,. 
elasti<  ity  of  their  character  explain  the  ease  with  which 
foreign  deities  were  adopted  and  assimilated  by  the 
pantheon,  while  the  origin  of  this  elasticity  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  mixture  of  races  from  which  thc 
Babylonian  nation  sprang. 

In  spite  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  Baby  Ionian 
pantheon,  it  is  still  i*>ssilile  to  sketch  the  general 
di  ii  n  tei  and  attributes  of  the  principal  H  il>>  lot  an 
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dcites.     At  thc  head  of  the  pantheon,  from  the  earliest 

period,  stood  a  powerful  triad  consisting  of  Ami.  the  god 

o«  n.  of  heaven,  Bel,  the  god  of  the  earth. 

26.  inegoaa.  am,  Ka  (hc  gtitl  of  (,|C  afj>ss  am,  of 

hidden  knowledge.  Next  in  order  comes  a  second 
triad,  composing  the  two  chief  light -gods  and  the  god 
ol  th.  atuic  |  I  en  i  ,  Sin,  ll  ••  Moon  god.  Samai  ll  .• 
Sun-god,  and  kamman,  the  god  of  storm,  thunder  and 
lightning,  clouds  and  rain  All  of  these  gods  had  their 
own  cities,  which  were  especially  devoted  to  their 
worship.  Thus  the  worship  of  Anu  was  centred  at 
Bred),  that  ol  BO  I  at  Nippur,  and  that  of  ha  at  l-.ndu ; 
the  oldest  scat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  was  lr.  though  in 
11  an  an  also  there  w  as  an  important  temple  of  the 
Moon-god  ;  and  the  cities  of  l-arsa  and  Sippar  were 
the  princiittl  centres  of  thc  Sun  god's  worship.  1  he 
city-god  of  Babylon  was  Marduk,  whose  importance  in 
the  pantheon  increastd  as  that  city  became  the  capital 
of  the  country,  until  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  be 
identified  with  Bel,  "the  lord'  /.rr  <x<tlUmr.  The 
nearness  of  Borsippa  to  the  capital  explains  the  close 
connection  of  Nairn,  its  city-god.  with  Marduk.  whose 
attendant  and  min  ster  he  is  n-presented  to  have  been. 
Thc  god  Ninib.  whose  name  is  mid  by  some  as  Adar, 
was  of  solar  origin  ;  the  fire-god.  who  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  magical  beliefs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Babylonians,  was  Nusku  ;  and  the  gixt  ol  battle 
was  Nergal.  thc  centre  of  whose  worship  was  at  L'uthah. 

The  Ribvlonian  goddesses  were  in  most  cases  of 
minor  importance;  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
male  deities  with  whom  they  were  connected,  and  the 
principal  function  of  each  was  to  Income  the  mothei  of 
other  gods,  In  some  cases  then  very  names  lx-ttay 
their  secondary  importance,  as  in  that  of  Anatu,  the 
S|miusc  of  Anu,  and  that  of  Belli,  the  spouse  of  Bel 
The  spouse  of  Ka  was  Damkma  ;  Ningal  was  the  lady 
of  the  Moon-god,  Ai  of  Samas.  Sala  of  Ramm.in,  Tas- 
metu  of  Nabu.  Gula  of  Ninib.  and  Laz  of  Nergal. 

TV  relationships  of  lh«  i;ods  to  one  another  arc  not  accurately 
determined,  in  »«nc  <as«s  .  ontradiclory  tradition  luoinjr,  been 

handed  down  ;  Sin.  Sanias,  and  Ninib,  however,  were  regarded 
H  the  children  of  Bel,  thrush  £ama»  also  pallid  H  the  son  of 
Sin  and  Ningal,  Marduk  »a>  [h.-  son  of  1„.,  and  NaliCi  the  s-m 
of  Marduk. 

On  a  different  plane  from  the  other  goddesses  stands 
Istar.  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities  in  the  pantheon. 
She  appears  in  two  distinct  characters,  under  which  she 
assumes  different  titles,  and  is  endued  with  different 
genealogies.  As  the  goddess  of  battle  she  was  hailed 
as  Anumtu.  the  daughter  of  Sin  and  Ningal,  and  was 
worshipped  at  Agadc  and  at  Sippar  of  Anunitu  ;  as  the 
goddess  of  love  she  was  termed  Bclil-ilalii.  the  daughter 
of  Anu  and  Anatu,  and  the  chief  seat  of  her  worship 
was  the  temple  of  K  ana  at  Freeh  j  it  was  here  that  the 
unchaste  rites,  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  having  lieen 
paid  to  the  goddess  Mvlitta.  with  whom  Istar  is  to  tic 
identified,  were  performed.  Her  name  was  connected 
in  legend  with  Dumuri  or  Tammuz,  her  youthful  lover, 
on  whose  death,  it  is  nlatcd.  she  descended  to  the 
lower  world  to  recover  him. 

The  conception  of  the  Baby  lonian  deities  as  actual 
personalities  endowed  with  the  bodies  ami  swayed  by 
the  jMssions  of  mankind,  nnd  related  to  one  another  by 
human  bonds  of  kindred,  was  not  inconsistent  with  die 
other  and  more  abstract  side  of  their  character  which 
underlay  and  was  to  a  great  extent  the  origin  of  the 
human  attributes  w  ith  which  they  were  credited.  Thus, 
the  return  of  Tamniui  and  Istar  to  earth  was  the 
my  thological  conception  of  the  yearly  return  of  spring 
Moreover,  as  each  force  in  nature  varies  in  its  action  at 
different  seasons,  so  each  of  its  manifestations  may  he 
connected  with  a  separate  deity.  The  attributes  of 
several  gods  can  thus  lie  traced  to  a  solar  origin 
Whilst  Samas  represented  the  sun  in  general,  special 
manifestations  of  his  power  were  connected  with  other 
Nergal,  the  god  of  war.  for  example,  represents 
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the  sun's  destructive  heat  in  summer  and  at  noon-da) . 
Ninib  the  sun  on  the  horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
Marduk,  the  special  friend  of  man,  its  temperate  hu.it 
in  the  morning  and  in  spring.  The  .ispect  of  the 
heaWM  at  night  also  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
origin  of  the  gods  of  Babylonia.  Thus  each  of  the 
pl;iuets  was  connected  with  one  of  the  greater  gods :  the 
fixed  stats  represented  lesser  deities,  and  Be!  and  Ma, 
though  ruling  the  earth  and  the  abyss,  also  had  astro- 
logical chara  lers,  in  virtue  ol  which  the)  di\  ded  with 
Anu  the  control  of  the  sky. 

The  worship  of  their  deities  by  the  Babylonians  was 
attendetl  by  a  complicated  system  of  ritual  and  ceremony. 

It  funned  one  of  the  timst  important 
aspects  of  the  national  life,  and,  as 
their  temples  were  the  largest  of  their  buildings,  so  the 
priests  were  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  community. 
In  each  city  the  largest  and  most  important  temple  was 
that  devoted  to  the  city-god.  Thus  the  chief  temple  at 
Babylon  was  E-sagila.  the  centre  of  the  worship  of 
Marduk  ;  the  great  temple  at  Borsippa  was  K-iida,  the 
temple  of  Nabu  ;  the  principal  temple  at  Nippur  wxs 
K-kur,  the  centre  of  Bel's  worship  ;  and  K-hul-hul  the 
temple  of  the  Moon  god  at  Harran,  K-barra  the  temple 
of  Santas  both  at  Sippar  and  at  Larsa,  and  K-ana  the 
temple  of  [star  at  Krecli.  were  the  principal  temples  in 
each  of  these  cities.  Situated  on  a  lofty  platform  and 
rising  stage  upon  stage,  these  ziggurats  or  temple- 
towers  dominated  the  surrounding  houses,  and  were 
more  imposing  than  the  royal  palaces  themselves.  At 
the  summit  of  each  the  image  of  the  god  reposed  in  his 
shrine,  and  around  its  base  clustered  the  temple  offices 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple  was 
attached  a  trained  and  organised  priesthood,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  worship  of  Us  god.  and  preserving  its 
own  ritual  and  body  of  tradition.  The  temples  were 
under  the  dinvt  patronage  of  the  kings,  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  their 
fabrics  as  much  as  on  the  successful  issue  of  their 
campaigns,  while  the  priesthoods  were  supported  by 
regular  and  appointed  offerings  in  addition  to  the 
they  drew  from  the  lands  and  property  with 
which  the  temples  were  endowed.  The 
**  influence  of  the  priests  upon  the  people 
was  exerted  from  many  sides,  for  not  only  were  they 
the  god's  representatives,  whose  services  were  required 
for  any  act  of  worship  or  intercession,  but  they  also 
regulated  and  controlled  all  departments  of  civil  life. 
They  represented  the  learned  section  of  the  nation,  and 
in  all  probability  the  scritx-s  belonged  entirely  to  the 
priestly  class.  They  composed  and  preserved  the  national 
records,  and  although  some  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings 
collected  lil>raries  in  their  palaces,  this  was  probably 
accomplished  only  with  the  co-operation  of  the  priest- 
hood and  by  drawing  on  the  collections  of  tablets 
preserved  in  the  great  temples  throughout  the  country. 

A  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  priests  on  the  common  people  in  connection  with 
their  social  life  and  commercial  transactions,  inasmuch 
as  the  administration  of  the  law  was  in  their  hands. 

The  religious  functions  discharged  by  the  priesthood 
were  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  they  carried  out 
the  regular  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  were  attached  ;  on  the  other,  they  were 
always  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  wished  to  present 
an  offering  or  make  intercession  in  his  own  behalf. 
In  their  former  capacity  they  celelmtted  regular  feast- 
days  in  every  month  as  well  as  the  great  festivals  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  New  Year ;  in  the  latter  their 
ministrations  were  more  personal,  and  consisted  in 
introducing  the  individual  suppliant  into  the  presence 
of  the  deity  and  perfonning  for  him  the  necessary  rites, 
p.  ,      Every  Babylonian  had  his  own  god  and 

of  reliriotL  K«1,lt,iS-  «°  wI,osc  «t»"hip  he  dedicated 
*^       himself.    They,  in  return,  were  his  patrons 
and  protectors.     When  any  misfortune  happened  to 
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•  him  It  w.is  a  sure  sign  that  his  god  and  goddess  were 
angry  and  had  removed  from  him  their  countenance 
and  protection,  and  in  such  a  predicament  he  would 
,  have  recourse  to  the  temple  of  one  of  the  greater  gods. 
|  whose  Influence  he  would  invoke  for  his  restoration  to 
the  favour  of  his  patron  deities.  The  protection  of  his 
god  and  goddess  were  necessary  to  preserve  a  man 
from  the  spiritual  dangers  that  surrounded  him.  for 
he  believed  that  on  every  side  were  evil  gods,  spirits, 
demons,  and  s]x*tres,  who  were  waiting  for  any  oppor- 
tunity he  might  give  them  to  injure  him.  Any  sickness 
or  misfortune,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  due  to  a  spell 
cast  upon  him  which  hail  its  origin  in  one  of  several 
causes  It  might  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  sin  or 
impurity  committed  by  him  with  or  without  his  own 
knowledge ;  or  it  was  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  or 
demon  ;  or,  finally,  it  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  a 
sorcerer  or  sorceress.  Whatever  its  cause,  his  only 
hope  of  recovery  lay  in  recourse  to  the  priests,  through 
w  hom  he  cmild  approach  one  of  the  gods. 

From  the  carvings  on  Babylonian  cylinder-seals  we 
know  the  attitude  that  the  suppliant  must  assume  when 
-  _  ..  .  led  into  the  presence  of  the  god.  He 
30  KellglOUS  js  represented  as  standing  with  both 
hands  raised  before  him,  or,  with  one 
hand  raised,  he  is  being  led  forward  by  the  priest, 
who  grasps  the  other.  The  penitential  psalms  and 
incantations  preserved  on  tablets  from  the  library  of 
Asur-tiani-pal  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  peti- 
tions he  must  make,  consisting  of  invocations  of  the  deity 
addressed,  confessions  of  sin,  and  prayers  for  assistance, 
recilid  partly  by  the  priest  and  partly  by  the  suppliant 
himself.  Many  tablets  record  the  offerings  that  must 
\k  made  before  the  gods,  comprising  oxen,  sheep, 
lambs,  birds,  fish,  bread,  dates,  butter,  honey,  oil,  date- 
wine,  sesame  wine,  pieces  of  precious  woods,  gold, 
jewels,  and  precious  stones,  plants,  herlis.  and  flowers. 
Many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
the  priests,  such  as  the  knotting  and  unknotting  of 
coloured  threads,  the  burning  of  small  images  made 
of  a  variety  of  sultstanees,  including  bronze,  clav, 
bitumen,  plaster,  wixxl.  and  honey,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  incantations  ;  the  throwing  into  a  bright  fire 
of  certain  substances,  such  as  a  fleece,  a  goat-skin,  a 
piece  of  wool,  certain  seeds  or  a  pod  of  garlic,  a  special 
form  of  words  lieing  recited  by  the  priest  as  he  per- 
fonned  the  rile  ;  the  dropping  of  certain  substances 
into  oil  and  the  pouring  out  of  lilxilions.  Such  cere- 
monies and  rites  were  not  regarded  as  symbolical, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
secure  the  suppliant's  release  from  the  spell  or  ban  to 
which  his  sufferings  or  misfortunes  were  due. 

The  prediction  of  future  events  also  plavs  an  important 
part  in  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

So  far  from  lx-ing  carried  on  in  secret 
and  by  a  few  isolated  soothsayers,  augury 
w  as  jiracliscd  as  a  science  by  a  Large  and  organised  body 
of  the  priesthood  under  the  direct  control  and  patronage 
of  the  king.  This  lx-ing  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  considerable  [xirtinn  of  the  native  literature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  omens  and  forecasts.  Almost  every 
event  of  common  life  was  regarded  by  the  pious 
Babylonian  as  perhaps  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign 
requiring  the  interpretation  of  an  expert,  and  necessitating 
a  iournev  to  the  temple.  'I  hose  whose  dutv  it  was  to 
funiish  the  interpretation  of  such  an  event  did  not 
necessarily  pretend  to  second  sight  or  rely  on  a  vision 
or  any  divine  communication  ;  their  answer  was  based 
on  their  own  knowledge,  acquired  by  special  training 
ami  study.  In  the  course  of  time  all  events  and  the 
consequences  said  to  result  from  them  had  been  written 
down  ;  the  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscrilwd  had 
lxx-n  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  subjects  of 
their  contents  ;  and  many  were  collected  into  series. 
Thus  an  important  temple  would  contain  a  small  library 
dealing  with  the  subject,  requiring  to  be  mastered  by 
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the  novice  and  always  at  hand  for  the  consultation  of 
the  augurs  themselves.  Many  of  these  tablets  have  lieen 
preserved,  and  it  is  to  them  llnil  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  this  important  department  of  Babylonian  religion. 
The  text  of  an  omen-tablet  consists  of  short  sentences, 
i  of  which  generally  occupies  one  line  of  the  tablet. 

The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  in- 


variably the  same,  and  may  lie  rendered 
by  the  following  formula  :  '  when  (or  if) 
so  and  so  is  the  case,  such  and  such  an  event  will 
happen.'  There  are,  therefore,  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  classify  an  omen — either  by  its  protasis  or  its 
ajHiilosis.  Regarded  from  the  latter  jsmil  of  view, 

all  ORICM  may  lie  roughly  divided  into  those  that  relate 
to  public  affairs  and  those  that  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual.  Thus  certain  occurrences  may  be  looked 
uixm  as  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  future 
condition  of  the  country,  win-tiler  there  will  U-  a  plentiful 
harvest  or  a  famine,  whether  there  will  be  war  or  peace, 
and.  if  war,  in  what  quarter  it  may  l>e  expected.  Those 
whh  h  re  late  to  private  affairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
concern  themselves  with  the  health,  sickness,  or  death 
of  a  man  or  of  his  wife  or  child,  or  foretell  the  stability 
or  destruction  of  his  house.  Some  few  tablets  indeed 
relate  to  special  classes,  such  as  those  which  foretell 
accidents  that  may  happen  to  women  during  pregnancy; 
but  in  the  majority  of  omen-texts  the  apodosis  is  couched 
in  general  terms  and  the  same  phrases  regularly  recur. 
In  fact,  the  events  foretold  are  not  very  many,  and  may 
generally  be  classed  under  the  headings  ot  death  and 
life,  sickness  and  health,  famine  and  plenty,  war  and 
peace  ;  the  predictions  are  cast  in  a  vague  form,  and 
details,  such  as  the  place  or  manner  of  a  man  s  death, 
are  liut  rarely  specified.  In  the  protasis,  on  tlie 

other  hand,  we  find  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of 
subjects,  which  admit,  however,  of  a  rough  classification. 
What  is  perhaps  the  largest  section  centres  round  the 
phenomena  of  human  birth,  the  predictions  being  based 
on  the  manner  of  delivery  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
child  ;  ami  not  only  were  misc  arriages  and  the  births 
of  monstrosities  regarded  as  of  pci  uliar  import,  but 
variations  in  the  ap|>earance  of  normal  offspring  also 
formed  the  basis  of  prediction. 

Different  pari*  of  the  body  nf  a  newly-born  child  are  dealt 
with  independently,  and  tu  have  grasped  correctly  die  significance 
of  every  part  must  have  required  a  long  course  of  training  and 
■tody  of  tlie  tabids.  The  slate  of  the  ryes  or  the  hair,  the 
position  and  sire  nf  the  ear*,  mouth,  hands  and  feet,  the  re- 
semblance of  the  face  to  thai  of  certain  animals,  were  all  carefully 
considered.  The  parturition  of  animal*  also  was  made  a  social 
study,  the  appearance  of  the  offspring  of  lions,  oxen,  h:>r*ex, 
and  other  animals,  the  colour  of  their  hair  ami  the  number  and 
position  of  their  limb*,  being  regarded  as  significant.  Omens 
w  ere  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  an  adult,  male  ur  female,  especially  in  si.  kness,  such  as  the 
state  and  colour  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  ami  the  hair,  the  slate  of 
the  heart,  the  lung*,  the  buttocks,  and  oth  r  member*  of  ihe 
body,  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  that  of  a  bird  or  beast,  tlie 
condition  of  the  urine,  etc. ;  with  a  view  to  predictions,  studies 
were  also  nude  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  such  as  that  of  eating, 
and  certain  other  of  his  natural  function*.  Another  large  class 
of  omen*  were  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  animal*,  such  as 
the  colour  of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
curve,  while  the  actions  of  certain  animal*  (pigs,  horses,  etc.) 
were  likewise  studied.  If  a  man  is  walking  and  wishes  to  know 
the  future  he  must  notice  the  direction  in  which  an  animal  moves 
round  him,  ami  he  must  note  if  a  lion,  or  a  h'  enn,  or  a  bird 
crosses  his  path.  If  he  sees  a  snake  at  the  entrance  of  a  pate  or 
at  the  door*  of  a  temple,  or  doc*  and  calves  as  he  is  going  out 
of  a  door,  he  must  visit  the  augur  for  an  interpretation.  The 
appearance  of  animals,  snakes,  or  *corpions  in  a  man's  house, 
or  in  a  palace  or  a  lempJr.  was  nf  significance,  while  the  sling 
of  a  *eorpion  was  a  warning  of  various  events,  different  results 
following  from  stings  on  different  toe*.  The  appearance  and 
flight  of  birds  were  exhaustively  treated,  and  a  man  was  wise  if 
he  did  not  disregard  the  flappings  of  a  bird's  wing  and  did  not 
fail  to  observe  the  direction  in  wliich  it  flew  should  it  flutter 
rorind  hi*  head,  Another  chess  of  omens  laid  stress  on  the 
locality  of  certain  events  :  those  occurring  in  cities  anil  streets 
received  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  occurrences  in  the 
fields  arid  o|ien  country.  Prediction*  were  made  from  the  state 
of  a  house,  its  walls,  etc.,  arid  even  from  the  statcof  the  furniture 
which  it  contained.  The  time  of  the  event*  or  observations  was 
in  some  instances  eon-idered  important,  arid  in  these  cases  the 
month  and  day  were  socially  noted. 
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As  omens  were  taken  from  so  many  common  objects 

and  occurrences,  it  was  natural  that  dreams  and  I  uions 

„-  should    be  regarded    as   indications  of 

33.  Dreams.  ■  ,  ,  , 

future  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  that 

the  objects  or  annuals  a  man  might  behold  in  a  dream 
had  each  a  different  signification.  Thus,  if  he  beheld 
in  his  dream  certain  people,  or  seemed  to  be  fighting 
with  a  relation,  such  as  his  father  or  grandfather,  the 
visions  had  a  special  meaning,  while  the  fact  that  the 
person  he  fought  with  was  alive  or  dead  at  the  time  was 
also  of  importance  ;  apparitions  of  spectres  and  demons 
in  a  house  were  indicative  of  the  future.  In  the  majoi  itv 
of  omens  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  based  were 
chance  occurrences  and  events  ;  it  wa.s,  however,  possible 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  future  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  by  observing  the  entrails  of  vi<  tittis,  by 
kindling  fire  on  an  altar  and  noting  the  direction  in 
which  the  smoke  rose,  or  by  observ  ing  the  dickering  of 

the  flame  of  ■  lamp. 

With  omens  it  ts  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  facts  on 
which  the  predictions  were  based  were  merely  signs  of 
prosperity  or  misfortune  which  would 
come  in  any  case,  and  how  far  they 
were  regarded  as  in  themselves  the  actual  cause  of  such 
prosperity  or  misfortune.  In  the  rase  of  astrological 
forecasts,  however,  wliich  are  closely  connected  with 
the  omens,  it  seems  prolobte  that  the  latter  conception 
preponderated.  The  astrological  phenomena  that  arc 
mentioned  were  not  merely  passive  indications  of  the 
future,  but  active  forces  influencing  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  indiv  idual  and  the  state.  The  practice  of  astrol. igy 
was  based  principally  on  observations  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  their  relative  positions  at  different 
times,  and  the  various  combinations  presented  by  them. 
Another  large  body  of  forecasts  was  Kised  on  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  results  vary  ing  with  the  lime 
of  the  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon 
during  the  eclipse,  and  the  direction  in  Which  the  shadow 
travels.  Forecasts  were  based  al*o  on  the  appearance 
of  meteors  and  shooting  stars,  on  observations  of  light- 
ning, clouds,  and  rain,  on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  on 
the  various  directions  in  which  a  cloud  may  travel,  and 
on  the  colour  and  shape  of  clouds  and  their  resemblance 
to  animals,  fishes,  ships,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  the  omen 
tablets,  the  Babylonians  possessed  a  great  body  of  astro- 
logical literature  ;  observations  and  forecasts  in  course 
of  time  were  collected,  grouped,  and  classified  ;  and 
large  works  upon  the  subject  were  copied  out  on  con- 
secutive tablets  for  the  training  and  use  of  the  astrologers. 
Many  tablets  In-longing  to  these  larger  works  have  come 
down  to  us :  there  are  also  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  small  oblong  tablets  containing  the  answers 
of  astrologers  who  had  lieen  consulted  as  to  the  future, 
as  well  as  their  re|>orts  on  recent  astrological  observa- 
tions ;ind  the  interpretation  to  be  set  on  them. 

Around  the  figures  of  their  gods  the  Babylonians  wove 
tales  and  legends,  which,  originating  in  remote  a.:;i<juity, 
were  handed  down  through  countless 
generations.  t>eing  added  to  and  modi- 
fied by  the  hands  through  which  they  passed.  They 
were  Collected  and  arranged  during  the  later  periods 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  and  it  is  in  these 
comparatively  recent  forms  that  they  are  prtscrved 
in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  true 
that  the  tablets  containing  the  legends  of  Adapa  and  of 
the  goddess  Kriskigal  were  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
and  date  from  the  tifteenth  century  B.<\  ;  but  not  one  of 
the  tablets  containing  the  other  legends  is  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  Tlie  antiquity  of  the  legends 
themselves,  however,  is  amply  attested  by  the  divergent 
forms  which  in  some  cases  the  same  legend 
related  on  different  tablets  belonging  to  the  later  , 
and  Babylonian  periods,  or  referred  to  in  the  woiks  of 
classical  writers.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  two 
sections  of  the  legendary  literature  of  Babylon  from  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  tlie  early  part  of 
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Genesis,  relating  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge. 
Whether  we  are  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of  both  the 
Bibylonian  and  the  Hebrew  versions  of  these  legends 
to  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
need  not  concern  us  here.  The  contents  of  these 
legends  and  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  narratives  will 
also  be  more  conveniently  treated  elsewhere  (sec  Crra- 
tio*.  Deluge,  Cainitks,  E.noi  ii,  No.uu.  The 

legends  of  the  creation  and  the  epic  of  (iligamcs  are 
certainly  the  most  famous  jxirtions  of  Babylonian  niwh- 
otogy  ;  but  they  form  only  a  part  of  the  legends  and 
beliefs  tli.it  were  current  in  the  various  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia. Even  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  th<; 
tablet*  present  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  treatment, 

[star's  descent  into  Hades  is  one  uf  the  Ikvsi  preserved 
of  these  legends.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  lower 
world,  and  record*  how  at  each  of  the  gates  that  lend 
thereto  the  goddess  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  her 
apparel  until  she  enters  naked  into  the  realm  of  Allatu, 
and  how  she  is  detained  there  but  is  eventually  brought 
back  to  earth  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  men  and 
animals  that  had  followed  the  departure  of  the  goddess 
of  love.  The  Plague-god  was  a  prominent  tigure  in 
Babylonian  mythology,  the  legends  describing  in  detail 
the  ravages  he  caused  among  the  cities  of  the  land. 
Two  oilier  legends  may  1*  mentioned  briefly  :  that  of 
the  Zu's  theft  of  the  destiny-tableu,  and  the  legend  of 
Adapa  and  the  South-wind.  In  the  former,  Zu  is 
recorded  to  have  fled  with  the  tablets  to  his  mountain, 
and,  although  ll»e  other  gods  would  not  venture  against 
him.  he  was  eventually  captured  by  Samas  the  Sun-god 
in  his  net.  The  legend  of  Adapa  relates  how  Adapa, 
the  son  of  Ea,  was  fishing  one  day  in  the  sea  for  his 
father's  household  when  the  South-wind  blew  and  ducked 
him  under  ;  how  in  anger  he  caught  the  South-wind, 
and  broke  her  wings  ;  anil  how  he  came  to  heaven  into 
tlie  presence  of  Anu,  who  summoned  him  thither  on 
noticing  that  the  South-wind  had  ceased  to  blow.  In 
.  ,  many  of  the  legends  animals  and  birds 
e88n  *'  endowed  with  thought  and  speech  are 
introduced  :  as  in  the  legend  of  Buna's  flight  to  heaven 
with  the  eagle,  the  legend  of  the  Eagle,  the  Serpent  and 
the  Sun-god,  the  legend  of  the  Fox,  the  legend  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox.  and  the  legend  of  the  Calf.  Not 
only  do  gods,  heroes,  and  animals  tigure  in  the  mythology 
of  Babylonia,  but  also  ancient  kings,  whose  actual 
existence  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  their  buildings 
and  inscriptions,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  heroes  or 
dcmi-gods  in  the  popular  imagination,  and  their  names 
became  centres  round  which  in  the  course  of  ages  legends 
have  clustered.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  legend  ' 
of  the  bitth  of  Sargon  of  Agade.  who  is  said  to  have 
been  of  lowly  origin  ;  his  father  he  knew  not,  and  his 
mother  set  hiru  floating  on  the  Euphrates  in  a  chest  of 
reeds  smeared  with  bitumen  ;  but  Akki  the  irrigator 
rescued  him,  and  while  he  was  serving  as  gardener  to 
his  benefactor,  the  goddess  lstar  loved  him.  Eventu- 
ally she  invested  him  with  the  rule  of  the  kingdom. 
Naram-Sin  the  son  of  Sargon,  Dungi  king  of  Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  and  other  ancient  kings,  figure 
in  the  legendary  literature. 

The  dau  available  for  the  settlement  of  Babylonian 
chronology  vary  for  e-ich  of  the  three  periods  (  see  Ix-iow, 

ST.Cbxonoloiry:  8  <o)  into  whjch  l^}*?*7 J*  t' 
wX-T~»4«y  countrv  may  1«:  divided.  In  the 
rirsi  period.    first  a  &jngle  d,l(c  ^  u-rn 

fixed  for  us  by  a  reference  in  one  of  the  cylinders  of 
Nabonidus,  from  which  we  infer  that  Sargon  I.  lived 
about  3750  B.C.  When  Nalxmidus  states3  that  3200 
years  have  elapsed  since  Sargon  laid  down  an  inscription 
which  he  himself  found,  he  is  naturally  giving  only  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  period  during  which  it  had 
lain  buried.  There  is  no  reavm.  however,  for  doubting 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  for  the  Babylonians 
!  careful  compilers  of  their  records,  and  Nabonidus 

'  See  KB  ia  too Jf.  9  KB  it  104. 
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had  access  to  sources  of  information  which  have  not 
come  dow  n  to  us.  This  one  date,  therefore,  gives  us  a 
fixed  point  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  In 
settling  the  chronology  before  and  after  this  point  we 
do  not  gain  much  assistance  from  the  list  of  dynasties 
preserved  from  the  history  of  Berossus,  who  places  in 
the  earliest  period  ten  kings  who  ruled  liefore  the  flood. 
Similarly  a  tablet  from  Kuyunjik  containing  the  names 
of  certain  kings,  who,  it  states,  nihil  after  the  deluge, 
is  not  of  assistance,  especially  as  the  names  it  dors  con- 
tain are  arranged  not  chronologically  but  on  a  linguistic 
b  isis  In  settling  the  chronology  of  this  period, 

we  have,  in  fact,  to  fall  back  upon  the  internal  and 
external  evidence  of  date  afforded  by  the  archaic  inscrip- 
tions themselves.  [  1 1  The  internal  evidence  consists 
principally  of  the  royal  genealogies  contained  by  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  the  relative  dales  of  the  kings 
so  mentioned  can  be  ascertained,  tjood  examples  of 
the  use  of  such  evidence  arc  afforded  by  some  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  kings  and  patesis  of  Sirpurla  :  as, 
for  example,  by  the  inscriptions  of  E-din-gira  nagin,  in 
which  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  Akurg.il,  and  of 
Akurgal,  who  styles  himself  the  vin  of  l  i-NinA;  or 
that  of  Entena.  in  which  he  is  called  the  sou  of  En- 
anna-tuma  and  the  descendant  of  Ur-NinA,  or  the  gate- 
sorket  of  En-anna-tuma  11.  from  which  we  learn  that 
Entena  was  his  father  ;  or  the  circular  stone  plate  con- 
taining an  inscription  of  the  wife  of  Nammaghani,  in 
which  she  is  referred  to  as  the  daughter  of  L'r-Bau, 
proving  that  Nammaghani  succeeded  L'r-Bau  through 
his  wife's  title  to  the  throne,  (a)  The  external  evidence 
afforded  by  an  inscription  is  obtained  partly  by  a  study 
of  the  general  style  of  the  writing,  the  forms  of  the 
characters,  etc.  ;  partly  by  accurately  noting  its  relative 
position  w  ith  regard  to  other  inscriptions  near  which  it 
mav  happen  to  lie  found,  the  different  depths  at  which 
inscriptions  are  unearthed  in  some  cases  giving  a  r<  ugh 
idea  of  their  comparative  ages.  It  must  lie  admitted, 
however,  that  the  evidence  to  lie  obtained  both  from 
paleography  and  from  systematic  excavation  is  in  its 
nature  extremely  uncertain  and  Itahle  to  various  inter- 
pretations. Such  evidence  is  of  service  when  lending 
its  weight  to  that  obtained  from  other  and  independent 
sources  ;  but  when  it  is  without  such  support  it  cannot  Ix; 
regarded  as  indicating  more  than  a  general  probihilily. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  second  period  we  have  the 
genealogies  to  be  obtained  from  the  historical  ins*  riptions, 

„        .as  well  as  the  chronological  notices  w  Inch 
38.  second  ^  in  somc  of  thcm     ,,rom  ,hc  !  mcr 

period.  jource  for  example,  we  gather  that  Burna- 
Buriai  lived  sonic  700  years  after  Hammu-rabi.'  that 
Sngaialti-Buriaslivcd  about  800  years  before  Nabonidus,* 
and  that  Marduk-nadin-ahr  defeated  Tiglalh-pilcst-r  I. 
418  years  before  Sennacherib  conquered  Babylon1  (cp 
AssYKIA,  §  20).  Our  principal  source  of  information, 
however,  lies  in  the  chronological  d»x:uiiienls  of 
the  Babylonians  themselves.  |t)  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  '  List  of  Kings.'  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  from  about  2400  to 
6an  H.t ..  in  which  the  kings  are  divided  into  dynasties, 
the  length  of  each  reign  and  the  total  length  of  each 
dynasty  being  added  ;  *  a  smaller  list  of  kings  contains 
trie  names  of  the  kings  of  the  first  two  dynasties. *  (  a) 
From  the  document  known  as  the  '  Babylonian  Chron- 
icle '  •  we  obtain  a  record  of  events  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  from  the  early  part  of  Nabonassar's  reign 
(alxtut  745  H.<;.  1  to  669  ».< .,  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Samas-sum-ukln.  and  this  information  is  supplemented 
by  (3)  the  '  Ptolemaic  Canon'  (seeCllkoNol.ixiY.  g  24^  ). 
which  also  logins  with  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  The 
fragment  of  a  second  Babylonian  chronicle  refers  to 
kings  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dynasties, 
while  part  of  a  third  chronicle  supplements  the  narrative 

1  KHSboa/.  *  KBSfi  too/ 

»  Havun  inscription.  *  KB  2  iSf>/.,  or  1 15  ff. 

»  KB  I     /,  or  RP<M  1 1  $f.  •  KB  1  ruff.,  or  1  » ff. 
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nf  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  for  certain  portions  of  the 
third  dynasty.  Finally,  (4)  the  '  Synchronous  History  ' ' 
(see  Assvria.  §  21.  beg.)  itself  connects  the  history  of 
Babylonia  with  that  of  Assyria,  with  certain  breaks, 
from  About  1480  to  810  ft, c. 

For  the  thint  pcrux!  of  the  history  the  succession  of 
the  kings  is  knimn  from  the  I'tolemaic  ('anon,  which, 
,  .  111  addition  to  the  names  of  the  kings,  gives 
.    ,      the  lengths  of  their  respective  reigns  ;  and 

"  the  information  so  obtained  is  controlled  by 

the  many  Babylonian  contract  tablets  which  have  been 
found  dated  according  to  their  regnal  years. 

The  history  of  Babylonia  falls  naturally  into  three 
main  periods.    The  first  period  comprises  the  history 

H'-r  1  °^  tnc  cuun,T  ,rotn  ^c  earliest  times 
is  onca  (,own  to  consolidation  of  its  v  arious 
0  *"  elements  into  a  single  empire  ruled  by 
Semitic  kings  with  their  capital  at  Babylon.  The 
second  period  begins  with  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon, 
to  whose  greatest  king,  Hammurabi,  was  principally 
due  the  consolidation  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
extends  to  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Assyria,  whose  later 
kings  included  Babylonia  in  their  dominions.  The 
third  period  comprises  the  history  of  the  Neo- Babylonian 


The  length  of  the  first  period  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately determined,  for  it  reaches  back  into  remote 
antiquity  ;  the  second  period  deals  with  the  history  of 
some  seventeen  hundred  years,  extending  from  alxwt 
3300  to  625  B.C.  ;  the  third  period  is  by  far  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  for  it  contains  the  history  of  an  empire 
which  lasted  for  less  than  a  hundred  years,  from  Nalxj- 
polassar's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  625  B.C. 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  bv  Cvrus.  king  of  Persia,  in 
538  B-r. 

During  the  first  period  the  name  of  Babylon  is  not 
known.  The  country  is  under  the  successive  domination 
of  the  more  ancient  cities  of  the  land  until  the  Semitic 
element  eventually  predominates.  1  lining  lite  vfoiid 
period  Babylon  holds  her  place  as  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  Kassite  and  Chaldean 
tribes  and  the  op|>ositionof  Assyria.  In  the  third  |h-!Hm1 
the  magnificence  of  Babylon  became  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world. 

In  treating  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
country  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  groping  in  the  dark. 
_  . .  .  OuT  principat  sources  of  information  are 
.  ,  the  archaic  inscriptions  found  on  many 
P  '  of  the  sites  of  the  old  Babylonian  cities, 
and  these  have  been  considerably  increased  by  recent 
excavations.  In  order,  then,  to  understand  clearly  the 
problems  they  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
gradually  from  the  points  that  may  be  regarded  as 
definitely  fixed  into  the  regions  where  conjecture  still 
holds  her  own.  As  the  earliest  date  that  can  be 
regarded  as  settled  is  that  of  Sargon  I.,  it  necessarily 
forms  the  basis  or  starting-point  from  which  to  re- 
construct the  history  of  the  period. 

N'abonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  on  a  clay 
cylinder  found  at  Abu-Hahbah  records  the  fact  that 
while  restoring  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  in  that  city 
he  came  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  Naram-Sin.  the 
son  of  Sargon.  which  for  3200  years  no  king  that  went 
liefore  him  had  Men.  As  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus 
was  inscribed  alwjut  the  year  550  B.C.,  we  conclude 
that  Naram-Sin  lived  about  3750  B.C..  and  Sargon  his 
father  about  3800  B.C. 

During  the  French  expedition  to  Mesopotamia  ( 1 85 1 • 
1854!  Oppert  found  in  Babylon  an  alabaster  vase  in- 
senhed  in  archaic  characters  with  the  name  of  Naram-Sin, 
to  which  was  added  the  title  '  king  of  the  four  quarters." 
The  vase,  which  was  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  on 
33rd  May  1855,  formed  the  only  remains  of  this  king 
that  were  recovered  until  the  American  expedition  in 
188S. 

«  AT?  1 194^- 
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Of  Sargon,  however,  two  inscriptions  were  known  ; 
the  one  on  the  cylinder  in  the  possession  of  M.  dc 
("lerq,  the  other  on  a  mace-head  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  the  Sargon  of  Nabonidus  ;  for,  whilst  the 
name  of  the  latter  was  written  Sargina,  that  of  the 
former  was  Sargani-sar-ali.  Such  an  abbreviation, 
however,  was  not  unusual  in  the  names  of  many  of  the 
early  kings,  and  the  identity  of  the  two  names  is  now 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  at  Nippur  of 
inscriptions  of  Sargani-sar-ali  in  the  same  stratum 
which  held  bricks  stamped  w  ith  the  name  of  Narani-Sin. 

That  the  empire  over  which  Sargon  ruled  was  exten- 
sive is  attested  by  the  legends  that  at  a  later  period 
gathered  round  his  name  (see  above,  §  36).  His  name 
and  that  of  Naram-Sin  occur  in  an  astrological  tablet.' 
in  which  expeditions  against  I'hccnicia,  Elam,  etc..  made 
by  these  two  kings  during  certain  lunar  phases  and 
astrological  conditions,  arc  recounted  ;  and.  although  it 
would  be  rash  to  regard  such  statements  as  historical 
on  the  authority  of  this  tablet  alone,  they  at  least  bear 
witness  to  the  permanent  hold  which  the  name  of  Sargon 
had  attained  in  the  popular  imagination.  In  a  cylinder  * 
of  Nabomdusfound.it  Mukayyar  (L'r)  the  title  "king  of 
Babylon '  is  ascribed  to  both'  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  : 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Agade.  not  Babylon, 
formed  the  centre  of  their  empire,  as  •  king  of  Agade ' 
is  the  title  by  which  Sargon  invariably  dcscnl>cs  himself. 
ITie  site  of  this  city  has  not  been  identified  ;  but  it  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  Northern  Babylonia. 

Both  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  were  Semites,  and  the 

42  Semitic  cx,,'nt  °'  ,nc'r  emP're  shows  the  progress 
which  the  Semitic  invaders  were  making 
towards  the  final  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  nxm«  of  another  king  who  was  probably  of  Semitic  origin 
is  I'ru-mu-ut,  pouibly  to  he  read  as  Alutartid,  and  from  the 
fact  that  his  inscription*  were  found  ai  Nippur  near  tlio*e  of 
Sargon,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  character,  it  may  lie 
assumed  that  he  lielongeu  to  atiout  die  same  period.  Hi* 
name  has  been  Mind  on  alabaster  vase*  which  he  dedi- 
cated and  placed  in  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur;  the 
vases,  he  states,  formed  pari  of  the  spoil  captured  on  a  successful 
expedition  against  KUin  and  Bara  *e  to  the  K.  of  Babylonia. 
Moreover,  Manituisti,  whu-t  name  occur*  on  a  mace -head 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  must  alvo  be  assigned  to 
about  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  empire  established  by  Sargon. 
there  is  not  lacking  evidence  of  the  existence  at  this 
time  of  other  Semitic  kings  and  principalities.  The 
inhabitants  of  I.ulubi  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  at  Ser-i-pul,  a  place  on  the  frontier  between 
I  Kurdistan  and  Turkey.  The  inscription  accompanies 
and  explains  a  relief  representing  the  goddess  Nini 
granting  victory  over  his  foes  to  Anu-banini,  king  of 
l.nlubi,  and  from  the  archaic  forms  of  the  characters 
the  work  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  not  later  than 
that  of  Sargon.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  (iuti,  a  district  to  the  NE.  of  Babylonia,  were 
Semites:  for  an  archaic  inscription  of  a  king  of  (iuti. 
winch  was  found  at  Sippar,  is  wTitten  in  Semitic 
Babylonian.  This,  we  may  assume,  was  carried  to 
Sippar  as  spoil  from  the  land  of  Guti.  though  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  stone  containing  the  inscription  was 
a  gift  of  the  king  of  (iuti  to  the  temple  at  Sippar,  the 
inscription  hiring  composed,  not  in  the  king's  own 
language,  but  in  the  Semitic  dialect  of  Sippar. 

Still,  whilst  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  early 
period  arc  undoubtedly  Semitic  and  may  be  adduced  as 

41  qnmarian  *'VK'encc  °f  tne  ,,rM  settlements  of  the 
'     .    er        Semites  in  Ikibylonia,  the  majority  of 
the  inscriptions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  written  in  a  non  Semitic  tongue  (to  which  the 
late  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  gave  the  name  Accadian),  now 
generally   known  as  Sumerian.3     These  inscriptions 

*  For  many  years  a  controversy  has  raged  around  th* 
character,  and  even  the  existence,  of  this   language.  The 
'  by  Halevy  that  Sumcrian  was  not  a 
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have  been  found  in  the  mounds  which  tu.uk  the 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  land,  and  were  the  work  of 
the  previous  inhabitants  of  live  country  whom  the 
invading  Semites  eventually  displaced.  One  of  the 
important  of  their  indent  cities  is  to-day  repre- 
by  the  mounds  known  as  Tclioh,  situated  to 
the  N.  of  Mukayyar  and  K.  of  Warka.  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Satt-e'l-llai.  These  mounds  mark  the  site 
of  a  cit>  cat'.cd  :<\  the  kings  and  govcrnurs  who  rul.  I 
there  Sirpurla.  but  known  at  a  later  time  as  I-igas. 
["lie  excavations  that  were  licgun  on  this  site  by  l>e 
Sarzec  in  1877  have  resulted  in  a  rich  harvest  of  in- 
scriptions on  statues,  cylinders,  cones.  tablets,  bricks, 
etc..  from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  city  throughout  a  long  period.  Its  earlier  rulers 
called  themselves  '  kings.'  the  later  ones  l>earing  the 
title  of  ttitcsi,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Assyrian 
iv%akku.  The  word  |mtesi.  whilst  implving  that  the 
ruler  is  the  representative  of  the  national  god,  indicates 
the  possession  of  a  |»ower  less  supreme  than  that 
attaching  to  the  word  lugul  I  Sent,  sarrn),  'king.'  and 
it  has  lieen  ingeniously  suggested  that  tin-  change  in 
title  was  in  consequence  of  an  actual  change  in  the 
'fortunes  of  the  city,  the  rule  of  the  patesis  being  held 
to  mark  the  subjection  of  their  city  to  another  power. 
The  manner  in  which  the  succession  of  the  various 
kings  and  patesis  was  determined  has  been  already 
referred  to  isc-e  above,  jj  jr1  ;  the  following  is  a  Itricf 
description  of  their  history  based  on  those  results. 

The  oldest  king  of  Sirpurla  known  to  tic  is  in  all  prnriahdity 
l'rukagina.    After  an  interval,  the  length  of  w  hich  is  unknown. 

we  I'uhI  Ur  Xmi  on  the  throne;  and.  as  he 
44.  BUlen  01  gives,  to  wither  his  father  nor  grandfather 
SirpurlA  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  unreasonable  10 
Or  Laeaab      conclude  that  he  wu  the  originator  of  a  new 

dynasty,  a  dynasty  that  we  can  trace  through 
severa'.  generations.  Ur-Nina  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akurgal. 
who  hijre  both  the  titles,  king  and  patcsi,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  K-diitgira-n.igin,  Akurgal's  ton  and  sw.  c->t,  that 
the  title  palest  appears  to  have  ousted  that  of  king  permanently. 
It  is  dining  the  reign  of  K-dingira-nasin,  however,  that  we 
find  the  fust  record  of  any  OUtwn  militaiy  operations  under- 
taken hy  the  inhabitants  of  Sirpurla.  To  his  reign  belongs  the 
famous  stele  of  vultures,  carved  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  city  the  name  of  which  is  provisi.inally  read  a*  lsl>an. 
E-dingira-nacin  was  succeeded  hy  his  hruthcr  Kn-anr,a  runta  I., 
wIhmc  son  Kntena  and  grandson  Kn-auua-tuma  II.  con. 
tinued  the  succession.  After  a  serond  interval  romes  t'r-l*au, 
from  whom  the  throne  passes  through  his  daughter  to  his 
son-in-law  Nammaghani.  After  a  third  hut  shorter  interval 
there  followed  t.udea,  who  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  Klatti,  hut,  like  his  predecessors,  devoted  most  of  his 
energies  to  building  operation*.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ur-Ningirsu  ;  and  finally  there  must  he  placed  asecond  Akurgal. 
and  either  before  or  after  him  Lukam,  ' 


may  po-ajbly  have  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  these  old  kings  and 
patesis  of  Sirpurla  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
45  Their     Ur-Bau  and  several  of  Gudea.  com- 
inacriptiona.   Pi,ri",v,'v1  short,  and  are  generally 
*  concerned  with  the  erection  of  build- 

ings and  temples  m  the  city,  an  object  to  which  l>oth 
kings  and  patesis  without  exception  devoted  themselves. 
The  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  however,  which  have 
been  discovcr-d  dating  from  this  period,  the  high  point 
of  development  attained  in  their  sculpture  and  carv  ing 
in  relief,  the  elalxjrate  but  solid  construction  of  thi  n 
temples  and  palaces,  are  all  evidence  of  a  highly 
developed  civilisation  ;  and  the  question  at  once  arisr~. 

.         .    .  .      as  to  what  date  must  lie  assigned 
4«.  meiraate.  for  |he  rjsc  of  ||w  kil,B(lom  of 

Sirpurla.  Additional  interest  is  lent  to  the  way  in 
which  tins  question  may  lie  answered  by  the  fact 
that  even  the  earliest  inscriptions  and  carvings  that 

language  but  merely  a  cabalistic  method  of  writing  invented 
by  the  Semitic  liabylooians  themselves  was  for  years  stoutly 
defended  by  iis  adherents;  it  has  now,  however,  given  way 
before  the  results  of  recent  excavations.  The  thousands  of 
archaic  tablets  found  at  Telluh  and  elsewhere  are  written 
entirely  in  Sumerian  by  a  people  who  both  in  their  inscriptions 
and  in  their  art  exhibit  no  iracr*  of  Semitic  origin.  The  exist- 
ence of  Sumerian  as  the  language  of  these  early  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  a) 


See  also  below,  »  71  (end). 
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have  been  discovered  cannot  have  lieen  the  work  of  a 
tarUmms  race,  but  demand  the  assumption  that  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  during  which  they  gradually 
attained  their  high  level  of  civilisation  and  culture,  hail 
passed. 

II  will  be  obvious  that,  as  the  date  of  Sargon  I.  is 
already  fixed,  the  simplest  way  of  answering  the  question 
and  of  assigning  a  date  to  tin-  earlier  kings  of  Sirpurla 
is  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
Kugon  1.  Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  conic  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  though  it  w  is  generally  held 
that  the  archaic  forms  of  characters  011  the  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  of  Sirpurla  favoured  the  theory  which 
assigned  to  them  an  early  date.  The  excavations  at 
Nippur,  however,  have  now  yielded  sufficient  data  to 
justify  a  more  conclusive  answer. 

In  the  MUM  stratum  as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
and  Alusarsid.  and  not  far  from  them,  was  found  a 
fragment  of  a  vase  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Kntena, 
patesi  of  Sirpurla,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  presented  the  vase 
to  Kn-litla  or  Bel,  the  god  of  Nippur.  It  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  from  this  fact  alone  that  Kntena  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sargon  I.,  though  it  mav  be  held  to 
indicate  that  approximately  the  same  dale  may  be 
assigned  to  Sargon  and  the  earlier  patesis  of  Sirpurla. 
Excavations,  however,  were  subsequently  extended  below 
the  level  at  which  the  records  of  Sargon  had  lieen  found, 
and  tract's  of  a  still  more  ancient  civilisation  were 
disclosed.  An  altar  with  a  small  enclosure  or  curb 
around  it,  two  immense  vnses  of  clay  standing  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other,  probably  on  an  inclined 
plane  leading  up  to  the  altar,  and  a  massive  building 
with  an  ancient  arch,  were  the  principal  architectural 
remains  discovered.  However,  there  wen:  also  found 
inscriptions  which,  though  occurring  at  a  highei 
level  and  mixed  with  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  are 
probably  to  lie  assigtiitl  to  a  pre-Sargonic  period.  As 
the  majority  of  these  are  broken  into  small  fragments, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intentionally  broken 
and  scattered  by  some  sulrsequenl  invader  of  the  country, 
(fate-sockets  and  blocks  of  dioritc,  however,  were  not 
broken,  and  so  were  made  use  of  by  subsequent  kings. 
Thus  both  Sargon  I.  and  Bur-Sin  II.  used  for  their 
own  inscriptions  the  blocks  which  already  bore  the 
rough  inscription  of  l.ugal-kigub-nidudu,  one  of  the 
kings  of  this  early  period.  The  characters  in  these 
early  inscriptions,  especially  on  the  vases  of  I.tigal- 
r.iggisi,  the  most  powerful  of  these  early  kings,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Sirpurla  ( L'rukagina,  L'r-N'irui, 
and  K-dmgira-nagin),  sharing  with  them  certain 
peculiarities  of  form  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  conclusion  that  they  date  from  about  the  same 
period  is.  therefore,  not  unwarranted  ;  and.  as  this  period 
must  lie  placid  In-fore  Sargon  I.,  we  are  justified  in 
assigning  to  L'rukagina  a  dale  not  later  than  4000  B.C. 

To  trice  in  detail  the  history  of  the  predecessors  of 
Saigon  I,,  whose  existence  was  not  sus|x-cted  until  the 
47  Before  ',J"  LSt  s,rata  beneath  the  temple  of  Kkur 

ga__0_  at  Nippur  had  ticcn  sifted,  Is  a  task  that 
■  requires  some  ingenuity.  Our  only  source 
of  information  is  afforded  by  the  fragmentary  inscrip- 
tions themselves;  but.  as  many  of  these  are  dupli- 
cates, it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  their  original 
let.  The  earliest  rulers  of  Kiln  Ionia,  such  as  I'at- 
sag-sagana,  are  found  in  conflict  with  the  city  of  Ktti 
and  sjkjiI  from  Kts  was  from  time  to  (inn*  placed  as  an 
offering  in  the  temple  at  Nippur.  Sometimes  Kis  was 
victorious,  and  then  the  king  of  Kis,  as  in  the  case  of 
L"r-Sulpauddu,  made  a  presentation  to  the  temple  at 
Nippur  in  his  own  behalf.  The  ultimate  superiority  of 
Kis,  however,  was  assured  by  its  alliance  with  the 
powerful  city  of  Isban  ;  for  Lugal-zaggisi,  son  of  L'kuA, 
patesi  of  IsUin,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  extended  his 
sway  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  He  has  left  us  a 
record  of  his  achievements  in  a  long  inscription  carved 
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48.  Ur. 


than  n  hundred  vases,  which  he  deposited  in 

Nippur.     Though  he  especially  favoured  his  own  city 

of  IsUui,  Kreeh  was  probably  his  capital,  while  Ur. 

1,-ir^t,  and   Nippur  were  important  centres,  l.tigal- 

xaggisi's  empire  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  the  lead 

in  Babylonian  politics  passed  to  the  city  of  Sirpurl.i. 

h-dmgin-nagins  conquest  of  lshnn,  however,  was  not 

followed  up  by  his  successors  on  the  throne  ;  and  the 

hegemony  |xi-m  <1  unce  mure  to  the  north,  this  time  to 

Sargon  of  Agadc,  who  laid  all  Babylonia  under  his 

sway,  the  rulers  of  Sirpurla  exchanging  the  title  of 

kin;;  for  that  of  patesi  in  consequence  of  their  subjection 

to  him.     Such  mav  lie  taken  as  a  general  sketch  of  the 

course  of  Babylonian  history  up  to  the  time  of  Sargon  1. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  race  or  nationality 

Iaigal-*ai:giNi  and  the  earlier  kings  belonged,  though 

we  may  mention  the  theory  of  liUprecht,  who  sees  in 

their  successes  against  the  cities  of  Babylonia  the  earliest 

Semitic  invasions  of  the  country  ;   regarding  Kis  as 

their  lirst  military  outpost,  and   Isban.  which  he  is 

probably  wrong  in  identifying  with  Harrfln.  as  their 

military  base.     Another  patesi  of  Isban  who  may  be 

placed  in  this  earlv  period  is  Mul-Babbar  |  in  Semitic, 

Amcl-Samasl,  whose  inscription  on  three  clay  cones  is 

preserved  in  the  Hntish  Museum. 

Alter  the  f.ill  of  Sargon  s  empire,  the  first  city  that 

to   have    gamed    a    considerable  supremacy 

throughout  Babylonia  is  Ur.    Under  Lugal- 

kigub-nidudu  Ur  had  already  risen  to  mine 

importance  ;  but  the  city  had  licen  included  m  Sargon'l 

kingdom,  and   it  was  not  until  nearly  a  thousand 

„       years  after  his  death  that  it  again  recovered 
nrra  aSoo.  :  .  , .  "  .  ... 

its  position.    Only  two  of  her  kings  at  this 

later  period  are  known  to  us,  L'r-gur  and  1  mngi.  In 
addition  to  their  title  '  king  of  Ur,'  Uith  style  themselves 
kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  a  title  Implying  that  many 
cities  throughout  both  southern  and  northern  Babylonia 
had  tendered  their  submission  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  them.  The  monuments  themselves  bear  witness 
that  this  title  was  no  empty  Insist,  but  had  its  founda- 
tion in  a  real  supremacy. 

A  s'.il  cylinder  in  the  llritish  Museum  hear*  a  dedication  to 
Ur-i  .ur.  *  the  Highly  hero,  king  of  L'r,'  by  a  '  patesi  of  the  city  of 
Iikun-Sin,  ^his  servant."  while  ihcre  Is  evidence  that  the  later 
patesi*  of  Sirpurla  were  subject  to  Ur,  the  )>ouvre  possessing  a 
fragment  of  a  statue  dedicated,  to  the  goddess  I)su  by  Chala- 
laina,  '  son  of  Luk.-uii,  patesi  of  Sirpurla,  for  the  life  of  Dungi, 
•the  mighty  king,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  Sumer  ami  Akkad';  an 
inscription  with  a  similar  purpose  of  the  tune  of  Ur-Ningirsu, 
Gudcu's  son  and  success  <r,  i*  preserved  in  the  Hritish  Museum. 
That  Ur-gur  wu  a  gnat  builder  i*  attested  by  the  many 
sh'»rt  inscriptions  on  hrir'ks  recovered  from  the  ruin*  of  tire 
buildings  wht<  :h  he  either  founded  or  rest., red.  Krom  these  we 
gather  that  he  built  thr  great  temple  of  the  Moon-god  in  Ur, 
while  in  Krcch  he  erected  a  temple  to  Nina,  the  goddess  Istar. 
Ou  a  brick  from  a  tomb  discovered  by  Unftu*  at  St-nkcrch, 
the  ancient  Larsa,  i*  re,  .>rded  the  fact  that  Ur-gur  built  a  temple 
to  die  Sun-god  there,  and  bricks  found  at  Nippur  record  his 
rebuilding  oi  the  great  temple  of  fc-kur  in  that  city.  Kxcava- 
tton*  at  the  latter  place  show  that  this  temple  was  larger  than 
any  of  its  |>redece*v>rj  ;  buildings  that  hail  lieen  standing  since  the 
time  of  Naram-Sm  he  r.-ired  to  the  ground  in  order  to  erect  hit 
huge  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks,  m  the  N\V.  corner  of  which 
be  liiiill  a  huge  rikkurratu  (templr  tower),/  at  lea-a  three  stories. 
Ur-gnr  thus  appears  to  have  erected  ot  rebuilt  temples  in  most 
of  lb.-  principal  cities  of  Babylonia ;  in  his  leal  lor  religion, 
however,  he  did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  his  own  capital,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  he  erected,  or  at  any  rale  rebuilt,  the 
city-wall  of  L'r.  His  son  and  successor  liungi,  'king  of  Ur, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  cruarter*,'  carried  on 
the  work  of  temple-building  to  which  his  father  had  devoted 
hims.  If.  and  restored  the  temple  of  Istar  in  Erevh.  An  in- 
teresting clay  tablet  in  the  llritish  Museum  contains  n  copv  of 
an  old  inscription  that  once  stood  in  a  temple  at  Culliah.  1  he- 
copy  was  made  in  the  later  llahylonian  period  by  a  «-  rilie  named 
tVhubalhi,  and  the  archaic  inscription,  which  his  care  ha* 
res.  ned  from  oblivion,  record*  the  erection  by  1'ungi  of  a 
temple  to  tiic  god  Nergal  in  the  city  of  t  uthah. 

With  Dungi  our  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Ur  nnd  its 
supremacy  comes  to  an  end  for  a  time.  Whether 
49  Iain.  l)uncl' s  successors  retained   for  long  their 
hold  over  the  rest  of  Babylonia,  or  Speedily 
vank  into  a  position  of  dependence  to  some  other  city, 
we  have  no  means  of  telling.     When  we  once 
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come  across  inscriptions  we  see  thnt  the  lend  in  >  uiner 
and  Akkad  has  pasxd  into  the  I  amis  of  the  kings  of  Ism 
At  present  we  posses*  inscnptloic*  r,t  four  king*  of  Isiri  :  Ur- 
Niiub,  labii-Btar.  Hur-Sin  I.,  and  lime  Dagan.  In  il*  case 
of  each  of  ihein,  before  their  chief  title  'king  qf 
'  25°°"  |»in  '  is  given  special  mention  is  made  of  Nippur, 
Ur,  Kndu,  and  trech  a«  being  under  their  sway.  The  order  in 
which  these  cities  are  mentioned  is  significant.  The  fact  that 
Nippur  head*  the  list  proves  that  Ur  sank  greatly  in  in  |>..rtanie 
after  the  day*  when  she  held  the  lead  in  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
A  tifih  king  of  Isin,  named  Hl.igirra.  is  known  to  us  ;  the  only 
evidence  uf  hi*  existence,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
ai.il  i  tie  on  a  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  rule  in  llal.yionia  now  passes  once  niore  to  the  city  .4  Ur, 
which  regains  it*  old  supremacy.  Ilnve-liagan  was  the  last 
king  of  Ism  who  retained  the  title  of  "king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,'  and  lield  together  tlie  confederation  of  Babylonian 
rities  winch  that  name  implies",  we  find  his  son 

60.  2nd  Dyn.  erecting  a  temple  for  the  life  of  Ciungumi,  king 
Of  Ur.        of  Ur,  as  a  token  of  homage.    Under  Gungunu 

began  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  to  which  the 
circj  3400.    u^ig,  Itur-fMii  II.,  W-Sm,  and  (limiS-Sm  be. 

long.    The  many  inscriptions  on  clay  tablet* 
that  have  l*een  recovered,  dated  in  the  reign*  of  these  three 
kings,  testify  to  the  (treat  commercial  prosperity  of  babylonia 
at  this  lime.    'I  he  rise  of  t  be  city  01  1  arsa  followed 

61.  L&rsa.  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur.     The  kings  of  tire 

foimer  city  held  Ur  as  a  dependency,  and  appear 
to  hare  extended  their  rule  still  farther  afield,  for  they  assume 
nlv>  the  tide  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.'  'lhc  two  principal 
kings  of  larva  were  Nur-Kamman  and  his  son  Sin-iddma. 
■iw  a  ■•  11  both  erected  temples  in  Ur,  and  the  latter  founded 
3300.  a  temple  to  the  Sun-god  in  his  capital.  Sin-iddina 
also,  after  meeting  with  success  in  the  tie  Id.  turned  hi*  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  territory.  He  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  vale  the  wall  of  Ia»rva,  and  by  cutting  a  canal  obtained 
for  that  city  a  constant  supply  uf  water. 

Sin-iddina  docs  not  mention  the  name  of  the  enemy 
his  victory  over  whom  he  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
62.  El  gestcd,  however,  with  great  proUibility, 
that  it  was  I  lain  whom  he  repulsed.  'I  his 
must  have  been  the  peri.id  of  the  EltMPitti  invasion 
to  which  Asur-banipal  refers.  On  taking  the  city  of 
Susa,  about  650  B.C. ,  Asur-Ulni  pal  relates  that  he 
recovered  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana,  which  the 
1  i.uuite  Kudur-Nanhundi  had  carried  oft  from  Krech 
ihj5  years  before — i.e. ,  about  3285  It.c.  Though  Sin- 
iddilU  repulsed  the  Klamiles,  he  did  not  check  them 
for  long.  A  few  years  later  we  find  them  under  the 
leadership  of  Kudur- Mabug.  son  of  Simu-silhak. 
again  invading  Babylonia.  This  time  they  met  with 
more  success  and  obtained  a  pet  uianent  footing  in 
the  south.  Kudur  Mabug  w  as  not  king  of  Klam.  He 
sl>  !es  himself  •  prince  of  the  \\  t~,tern  land  ' ;  that  is  to 
sav,  he  was  ruler  of  the  tract  of  land  King  on  the 
W.  frontua-  of  Uam.  Horn  this  position  lie  invadetl 
the  country,  and,  having  established  himself  as  king  of 
S.  Babylonia,  he  erected  a  temple  in  Ur  to  the  Moon- 
god  in  platitude  for  his  success.  His  son.  Kim-aku. 
succeeded  him  and  attempted  to  consolidate  his 
kingdom,  restoring  and  rebuilding  Ur  and  extending 
his  influence  over  Krech.  Larsa.  and  other  cities ;  his 
usual  titles  were  1  exalter  of  L'r,  king  of  l.arsa.  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad.'  It  is  a  period  of  much  interest  for 
the  biblical  student  (see  ClIKIxiKI.AOMKK ). 

During  the  second  dynasty  of  L'r  the  city  of  Babylon 
had  enjoyed  a  |iosition  of  independence,  with  her  own 
63  Babvlon.  ,l'"*;s  and  system  of  government  j  but  her 
y  influence  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Hammu  rabi,  the  contemporary  of  Sin-iddina 
and  Rim-Aku,  Out  she  attained  the  position  of  im- 
porlance  in  Bab\loina  which  she  held  without  inter- 
ruption for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  dynasty  to 
which  Hammu  rabi  belongs  was  railed  by  the  nati\e 
historians  the  •  Dynasty  of  tfcibylon,'  and.  as  far  as  we 
at  present  know,  forms  the  limit  to  which 
l"e"  24°°-  they  traced  back  the  existence,  or  at  any 
rate  the  independence,  of  their  city. 

The  dynasty  was  founded  about  9400  n.c.  by  Sumu-abi,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Sumub-ilu  and  Zat.um  his  sou.  It  is  possible 
that  on  Zabum's  death  a  usurper,  1  miner  u.  attempted  to  ascend 
the  throne;  but  his  rule  cannot  have  lieen  fur  long,  as  scribes  of 
contract  tablets  do  not  give  him  the  title  of  king,  and  his 
is  omitted  from  the  list  of  kings  of  Lljr.ast)'  I.,  V 
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von,  Apii-Sin,  being  Mated  to  have  directly  succeeded  hU  father. 
Of  the  reign  of  Apil-Sin's  son,  Sin-muWUil.  we  know  nothing, 
hi*  Only  claim  to  remembrance  being  thai  lie  wu  the  fattier  of 
(lammu-rabi. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  position 
occupied  by  Babylon  when  Hammu-rabi  ascended  the 
throne.  That  she  was  already  beginning, 
to  extend  her  sway  over  the  districts  in 
her  immediate  neighlsourhood  we  may 
conclude  from  a  reference  on  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus, 
who  states  that  the  temples  of  the  .Sun-god  and  of  the 
goddess  Anunitu  at  Sippar  had  been  falling  into  decay 
'  since  the  time  of  /.a  bum '  ;  the  phrase  implies  that 
Zalmm  had  at  any  rate  rebuilt  these  temples,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  included  Sippar  within  his  sphere  of 
influence.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain,  however,  that 
the  author  ity  of  the  c  ity  had  not  penetrated  into  southern 
Babylonia.  On  Hammu-rabi's  accession  he  first 

devoted  himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
.  _       „     territory.     In  the  past  tjoth  Babylon  and 
'  Sippar  had  suffered  from  floods,  and  the 

recurrence  of  these  he  sought  to  diminish  by  erecting 
dams  and  cutting  canals.  One  inscription  of  his, 
written  both  in  Sumerian  and  in  Semitic  Babylonian 
on  clay  cylinders  in  the  British  Museum,  rends  as 
follows  :  — 

Hammu-rabi,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the 
four  quarters,  the^fouiKlcr  of  the  land,  the  king  whom:  deed* 
unto  the  heart  of  Samas  and  Marduk  are  well-pleasing,  am  I. 
The  summit  of  the  wall  of  Sippar  like  a  great  mountain  with 
earth  1  raised.  With  a  swamp  I  surrounded  it.  The  canal  of 
Sippar  to  Sippar  I  dug  out  and  a  wall  of  safety  I  erected  for  it. 
yamnm-ralji,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose  deeds  unto 

the  heart  of  Samai  and  Marduk  are  **ell- pleasing,  am  L 
Sipiiar  and  Babylon  in  a  peaceful  habitation  I  caused  to  dwell 
continuously.  Hammu-rahi,  the  darling  of  Sam.it,  die  beloved 
of  Marduk,  am  I.  That  which  from  days  of  old  no  king  for 
his  king  had  built,  for  Samas  my  lord  gloriously  have  I  accom- 
plished. 

In  addition  to  his  works  at  Sippar  we  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  he  cut  the  '  Hammu-rabi  canal,' 
on  both  sides  of  which  he  sowed  corn-fields.  He 
erected  a  granary  in  Babylon,  in  which  he  stored  grain 
for  use  in  years  of  famine  or  scarcity.  The  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  granary  has  perished  ;  but 
we  possess  a  copy  of  it  in  clay,  made  in  the  Nco-Baby- 
loniau  period  by  Rimut-Gula,  and  deposited  in  Babylon 
in  the  temple  E-zida.  Hammu-rabi's  works  of  improve- 
ment, however,  were  not  confined  to  Sippar  and  Babylon. 
As  he  extended  his  authority  throughout  the  country, 
he  introduced  the  same  enlightened  methods,  rebuilding 
the  temples  of  the  gods  in  the  various  cities,  conciliating 
the  inhabitants,  and  out  of  scattered  principalities  form- 
ing a  single  and  organic  kingdom,  with  its  metro|x>lis 
at  Babylon.  The  principal  enemy  to  Babylonian 

independence  at  this  period  was  F.lam  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  campaigns  Hammu-rabi  signally  defeated  her.  and 
effectually  hindered  her  advances  to  the  S.  and  W. , 
after  which  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
tile  material  improvement  of  his  people.  Hammu-rabi 
was  not  the  first  king  of  Babylonia  to  form  a  great 
empire  out  of  scattered  elements.  I.ugal-zaggisi  and 
Sargon  I.  had  already  made  this  achievement,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  their  empires  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  Hammu-rabi  in  extent  Hammu-rabi's  work, 
however,  is  distinguished  from  theirs  by  'Is  permanence. 
Whilst  Isban  and  Agade  soon  sank  back  into  compara- 
tive obscurity.  Babylon  remained  the  chief  town  of  the 
kingdom  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 
Bammu-rabi  was  succeeded  by  his  ton  Samsti-iluna,  the  other 
lit  TTU  of  lhe  n,M  dynasty  being  Khisum,  Am- 

no.  rua      mi-ditana,  Ammi-taduga,  and  Sarnsu-dilana, 
Successors,   wlio  follow  imr  another  in  direct  succession. 
cirta  3310    Samsu-ilurui  continued  bis  father  s  work  of  ir- 
^  '    ligation,  and  we  know  from  two  inscription* 
that  he  hu.lt  many  temples  to  the  gods.    Of  his  sui-cecson, 
however,  we  posses  fc»  inscriptions  though  manv  contrails, 
ed  in  the  reign  of  each  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  base 
n  found  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  private  and 
ial  side*  of  Babylonian  life  at  ibis  period. 

The  second  dynasty   consists  of 
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lluma-ilu.  Itti-ilu-nibi.Damki-ilisu.  Is-ki-bal,  and  his 
86  2nd  Dyn.  brolhcr  Su-us-si.  Uul-ki-sar  and  his  son 

Uru  Aiag     Kirgal-dara-mas,  and  his  grandson  A 
dara-kalama,    A-kur-ul-ana,  Melam 

area  2090.   n^ti%  aru[  Ea.gamil.    Of  this  dynasty 

we  know  nothing,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  with 

some  probability  thai  it  was  during  this  period  that 

the  Kassiles  first  invaded  Babylonia.     1  Jescemting  from 

the  mountainous  territory  on  the  borders  of  Media 

and  Elam,  they  overran  the  country  and  took  jkisso- 

sion  of  the  cities  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 

dynasty  we  find  them  firmly  seat.il  on  the  throne. 

So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  never  ejected  by  force, 

but  were  absorbed  in  process  of  time  by  the  Semitic 

clement  of  the  nation,  which  gradually  recovered  its 

predominance. 

There  were  thirty-six  kings  of  the  third  dynasty  ;  but 

only  the  names  of  the  kings  at  the  beginning  and  of  those 

.        .  —  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty  have  Ixx-n  pre- 

67.  3M  uyn.  MTV(,d  m  ,he  lul)ylonian  lisl  of  tlng5 

Other  sources  of  information,  however,  now  become 
available  ;  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  gives  a  resume  of 
the  relations  between  Baby  Ionia  and  Assyria,  which 
during  the  early  part  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
attained  its  independence  (cp  AnSVKIA.  $  25);  the 
account  furnished  by  the  'Synchronous  History'  is 
supplemented  by  the  mutilated  text  of  a  somewhat 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle  ;  the  official  correspond- 
ence between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  during  a  small  part 
of  this  period  is  preserved  on  sonic  of  the  tablets 
found  at  Tell  cl-Aniarna  ;  and.  finally,  inscriptions  of 
several  of  the  kings  themselves  have  been  recovered,  as 
well  as  contract-tablets  dated  in  their  reigns. 

The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  wa»  f '.and  is,  who  was  succeeded 
"    .»  r-»-»e     -  Agum-ii,  tiu-ia-Si,  Us  si,  Adu-roe-ur,  and  Ux- 
ana  1725.  a_u.,1(aj,    tirrc  ,ile  g.1p  orcurs  in  the  liat  of 
kings ;  and  it  is  probably  at  some  point  in  this  gap  that  wc 
mu«t  place  Agum,  who  is  known  to  us  from  a  long  inscription, 
.1  copy  of  which  in  Neo-Acsj  rian  character!  was  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Aiui-bini-pal ;  fiotn  it  we-  learn  that  he  recovered 
_  and  restores!  to  the  temple  of  E-sagila  in  Babylon 
'S00'  certain  images  of  Marduk  and  of  the  goddess 
Zarpanitu,  which  had  been  carried  otf  to  the  land  of  Hani. 

A  later  place  in  the  same  gap  must  be  assigned  to 
Kallimma-Sin  (or  Kadashman-Bcl  ?  cp  Knudtzon,  ZA 
15  169/),  four  of  whose  letters  are  in  the  Amarna  scries ; 
this  correspondence  serves  to  indicate  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  at  this  period. 
Ijoth  the  sister  atid  daucrhter  of  Kallimma-Sin  being 
among  the  princesses  of  western  Asia  whom  the  king  of 
Egypt  married.  The  order  of  the  other  kings,  vlmsc 
names  have  been  recovered  and  must  be  placed  w  ithin 
the  same  gap  in  the  list  of  kings,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

It  lun  recently  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  Sagatalti- 
Burias,  the  sun  of  Kudur-Hel,  should  be  placed  before  Kara- 
indal,  though  a  later  date  is  possible  :  moreover,  Kurigalzu 
I.,  the  son  uf  Kadasinan-Harbe,  is  usually  placed  after  and  not 
lK-r.,re  Kara-indas,  though" a  suggestion  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  contrary.  According  to  the  ' Synchronous  History'  Kara- 
indas  was  a  contemporary  of  (he  Assyrian  king,  Astir. bel-msisu, 
between  whom  and  Aiur-uballii  at  least  two  kings,  Pumr-Asur 
and  AtiiT-r.."ufin-a!ie,  occupies)  the  throne  uf  Aa*)ria;  from  the 
same  documenl  wc  know  lluit  bet  wren  Karaindat  and  Kara- 
bardal,  lhe  .  ontemporary  of  Asur-uhalli],  at  least  one  king, 
Buna  •  I'.nri.it,  occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon;  yet  on  live 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle  Kara-indas  is  mentioned  as  tlte 
vm-in-law  of  Atur-ulialli|,  and  lhe  father  uf  Kara-hardas.  It  is 
possible  to  reconcile  these  two  account*  only  on  the  supposition 
thai  live  Kara-indas  of  lbe  '  Synchronous  History-'  is  not  to  be 
identified  wilh  the  son-in-law  of  AiuMlballit.  On  this  assump- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  certain  plate*  in  the 
order  of  succession  are  not  definitely  nveriamed,  we  are  still 
able  to  summarise  lhe  chief  events  of  the  period.  Kara- 
indas  is  the  first  I  'abylonian  king  mentioned  in  die  '  Synchronous 
History,'  where  he  u  said  to  have  formed  n  treaty  with  Asur- 
bel-mstsu,  king  of  Assyria ;  simitar  friendly  re- 
an  J  1400.  laiiosu,  with  lhe  northern  kingdom  were  probably 
maintained  by  Kuripalru  I.  and  bis  f.uher  Kadatman-Harhe. 

Biirna-Buria*,  the  son  of  Kurigal/u  I.,  formed  a 
'44°-  fr<.,|i  treaty  wilh  Assyria  concerning  the  frontier 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  l.uilt  a  temple  10  lhe  Sun  god  at 
Larsa,  as  wc  learn  from  a  brick  that  ha*  been  recovered  fts^tn  its 
ruin*.  AAur-uballit.  who  succeeded  Asur-nadin-ahe  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria,  atrenglbeiied  the  ties  between  hi*  kingdom  and 
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Babylonia  by  marrying  hi.  daughter  Mulallitat  ser&a  to  a 
king'  ul  Babylonia,  who  l».rc  the  native  of  K.11.1  -nulas ;  anil  when 
his  granelson,  kara-hardas,  the  v-,n  of  Kaiadndas,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  ILahylon,  the  relation*  lietwceii  the  two  coun- 
tries were  still  more  Cordial.  I  he  Kassilc  troops,  however, 
p.~sibly  jealous  of  Assyrian  influence,  slew  Kara-bardus  and  set 
the  usurper  Nari-bugas  on  the  throne.  The  death 
una  1400.  of  Kara  t  ardas  led  lu  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by 
Atur-uballir,,  who  avenged  his  grandson  by  slaying  Naxi-bugas, 
arid  putting  Kurigal/u  11.,  a  son  of  Burna-Bunas,  the  former 
king  of  Babylon,  in  his  place.  Kurigalru  II.  was  ambitious  to 
extend  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  end  in  siew 
he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Ham,  the  capital  of  win,  li  be 
Conquered  and  sacked.  M  we  learn  from  an  inscription  mi  an 
agate  tablet  which  was  found  at  Nippur.  On  undertaking 
hostilities*  against  Assyria,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  Itcl- 
■  „     nir.ku.  ami  was  forced  to  aci  ept  the  terms  offered 

<  Ifra  1 300.  ,nc  |jMer  wj,h  fv^jjir,!  to  ihe  boundary'  between 
the  two  kingdoms  The  not  defeat  by  the  Assynar.x  which  the 
Babylonians  sustained  was  in  liie  rcigti  of  Nari-nuitulta?,  the  son 
of  fsurigalxu  II.,  when  kamm.oi.nir.iri  inflicted  a 
CffM  1340.  s^liaiocft.a,on  ,)„.  Babylonian  forces  and  extended 
the  Assyrian  1-oundary  still  farther  southward.  Radasmaii- 
Turgu,  whose  name  was  also  written  kaelasmari-liel,  the  son 
of  Naii-marutlal.  succccde-d  his  father  on  the  throne,  and 
in  turn  succeeded  by  his  sun,  whose  name,  o  i  urring  in 
inscription  from  Nippur,  may  probably  be  restored 
fi]-llurias.  I  he  IUS\ Ionian  List  of  Kings  furnishes 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  dynasty.    Of  Uain 
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•li  »e  I  1  •«  tv  thi  lg.  .Old  of  sjjgasalli  S,  ri.is  ofltj  rb,  f,  :  that 
he  dedicated  an  object  to  Bdl  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  at 


ami 
an  : 


On  Nebuchadreraar's  crossing  ihe  frontier,  Asur-r*t-isi, 
king  of  Assyria,  marched  against  him,  and  Nebuchadrezzar, 
who  was  not  then  pre  pa  reel  to  meet  an  army  of  the  As- 
syrians, burnt  what  engines  of  »ar  he  had  with  him,  in  order 
lo  facilitate  his  retreat.  He  soon  returned  with  reinforce- 
ments; but  Asur-rv-s-isi,  who  had  also  strengthened  his  army, 
defeated  him,  plundered  his  camp,  and  anted  off  forty  of  his 
chariots.  A  king  who  reigned  catty  in  the  dynasty  and  may 
possibly  have  succeeded  Nebuchodrerrar  is  Bc|.n.idin-apl:i, 
whose  name  is  known  from  a  "boundary  stum  '  dated  in  the 
foutth  year  of  his  reign.  Under  Marduk-n-din-ahc  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  were  again  in  conflict.  It  is  probable  licit  ibis 
king  ddoyed  a  temporary  Mii.eccs  against  1  iglath-pileser  I., 
during  which  be  carried  off  from  the  city  of 
nr"'  'I10'  Kkallali  the  image*  of  the  gods  kamman  and 
S.da  which  are  mentioned  by  Sennacberib  in  his  inscription  on 
the  ro-.k  .it  Italian,  'litis  campaign  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
'Synchtonous  History,'  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  acmnnt 
of  the  campaign  there-  mentioned,  which  ended  disastrously  for 
llaby  Ionia,  the  two  kind's,  it  is  said,  set  their  chariots  in  battle 
a/ray  'a second  time'  (see  AsAVKM,  |  2E).    TUU  second  cam- 
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Nippur,  Sagasalii-SuriaJ  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nil*,  and 
ihe  names  of  the  next  three  occupants  of  llic  throne  arc  Bel. 
Hiim-Mldtna,  Kadasman-HarU-,  and  kamm.*n,siim-iddina.  We 
do  not  know  the  relations  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dur- 
ing l  be  early  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  is  prol^aMc  tliat  the  last 
three  kings  acknowledge!  the  supremacy  ol  Assyria.  Ttikuttt- 
Niniti.  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  kaminaii-iiirafl  III.  ascritied 
the  title  "  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,'  insndesl  Babylonia,  cap. 
lures!  Ilabylon,  and  for  seven  years  maintained  his  hold  ii|>on 
ihe  country.  On  the  death  of  k'umm.n  M.m  iddina,  however, 
the  Babylonian  nobles  placed  his  son  Kamman.sum-usur  on 
the  throne,  ami,  pro.  laiming  him  king,  threw  off"  ihe  As- 
syrian yoke.  Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  kanim.uisum- 
•  UMir,  the  Assyrians  suffered  a  crushing  ilefeat ; 

f,r'"  ,2,a  their  king,  Hcl-kudur-usur,  was  slain  in  the  battle  ; 
lib'Kigh  Kainman-sunvusur,  on  following  up  bis  victory  by 
s.isi<in  of  Assyria,  was  repulsed  by  Ninth- pal  -  kiara,  he 
rec  overed  a  considerable  portion  of  Babylonian  territory.  Dur- 
ing lb-  1-  ig..s  of  Meh-sibu,  and  of  bis  son,  Manluk-paLiddina. 
the  Assyrians  made  no  attempt  lo  wipe  out  the  reve  rse  they  had 
»ust..in.  d.  On  the  ao  ession  of  Zamama-sum-iddina.  however, 
3  Asur  •  dan  crossed  the  frontier  and  recaptured 

P  i<  *I55'  several  Babylonian  cities.  Zamama-liim-uldina 
reigned  only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Bfl-tum-iddina  1 1., 
the  last  king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty.  Under  this  king  the 
country  ■uttered  attacks  from  Ham.  and  the  dis.  onterit  and 
misery  which  f  ,llow,  .1  the  .1.  f  .its  sustained  by  the  Babylonians 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 

The  fourth  dynasty  is  oiled  the  dynasty  of  PaSc  ; 
who  its  founder  was  we  do  not  know,  though  an  early 

08  4th  Dvn  ''l,lcc  n  il  ">U!,t  ^  ^'K""1  10  KcbMchad- 
(Pale)      rcvar  I.     In  one  of  the  two  monuments 
'  '      '      that  we  imsx-st,  of  this  king  he  Miles 
himself  -  the  Sun  of  his  land,  who  makes  Ins  people 
prosperous,  the  protector  of  boundaries';  and  it  is  certain 

that  to  a  great  extent  he  restored  the  fallen  fortun«-s  of 
the  kingdom.     He  successfully  prosecuted  campaigns 
against  Flam  on  the  e.«st.  he  conquered  the  Luluhi  on 
.  Ihe  norlh.  and  even  marched  victoriously 

"r"'  1130  into  Syria.  Against  Assyria,  however,  he 
did  not  meet  with  similar 


paign  consisted  of  a  series  of  successes  for  Tiglath-pileser,  who, 
after  defeating  Mariluk-nidin-ahc  in  Akkad,  <  apturrd  Babylon 
itself  and  other  important  cities  in  the  lioitli.ru  lialf  of  tlte 
kingdom.  Asur-bel-kala,  1  iglath-pileser  s  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  changed  his  father  s  policy  and  formed  treaties 
with  the  Babylonian  king  Mariiuk -sipik- rcr-inilL1  On  ibis 
-        ,.e>n  1  dcalh  kammaii-aplu-iddina.  a  man  of  ob- 

IIOO.  Kun,  ,,ngjn-  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Rul  ylon, 
and  Atur-bcbkala,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy,  allied  himself  to 
the  new  king  by  a  marriage  with  bis  daughter.  Only  the 
Iseginnings  of  the  names  borne  by  the  last  three  kings  of  the 
dynasty  are  preserved  in  die  List  of  Kings. 

The  fifth  dynasty  was  called  the  dynasty  of  the  '  Sea- 
land.'  ami  wits  a  short  one.  consisting  of  only  three 
69  6th  Dm  k'nK5'  Simmas-sihu.  Ka-mukin-zer,  and 
"  „      '     Kascu-natlin-ahi.     It  is  not  improbable 
.'  that  the  Chaldean  tribes,  who  are  not 

etna  1050.  ac|ua||j.  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  be- 
fore the  time  of  Asur-nitsir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.. 
were  even  at  this  early  period  making  their  inlluencc 
felt,  overrunning  southern  Italiylonta  and  spreading 
themselves  throughout  the  country  ;  and  the  fact  that 
at  a  later  time  we  find  them  es]i«i  ial!y  connected  with 
the  district  termed  the  '  Sea-land  '  in  S.  Babylonia  lends 
colour  to  die  suggestion  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Sca- 
land  was  of  Chaldean  origin. 

Of  the  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  Ka-muktn-ifr  reigned  but  a 
few  mouths  ;  tbc  other  two  kings,  who  c»ccupicd  die  throne  for 
1,  'Tiger  pcnisds,  arc  mentioned  by  Nabu.aplu'iddirui  in  connection 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sippar.  At  the 
time  of  Simmas-sihu  this  temple  was  in  ruins  in  coiiseciuence 
of  the  troubles  anil  disturbances  in  Akkad,  ihe  powerful 
of  the  Sulu  having  previously  invaded  the  coun 
temple  in  ruins  and  breaking  up  the  sculptures, 
partially  restored  the  struc  ture  of  the  temple,  and  placed  it 
cb.irgc  of  a  priest  for  whose  maintenance  he  appointed  regular 
offerings.  In  the  violent  death  of  Siiunias-sibu,  of  which  we  learn 
from  the  fragment  of  a  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  in  the  short- 
ncssof  the  reign  of  Ea-mukin-n  r.  we  may  probably  see  additional 
indications  of  the  disturlred  slate  of  the  country  at  tbes  time. 
Under  Kattu-nadin-abi  the  general  distress  was  increased  by  a 
famine,  in , consequence  e>f  which  the  regular  offerings  for  the 
temple  of  Samai  at  Sippar  ceased. 

The  first  king  of  the  sisth  dynasty  was  E-ulbar-Vekin-Jum, 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  K-kur-sum-usabii,  the  priest 
n         whom  Simmas.  sif  iu  bad  placed  in  charge  of 
Uyn.  tc(c  trInpjr  at  sippar,  complained  to  the  king 

(Of  Basi  I.     that  the  offerings  had  ccst-cd.    On  hearit,^'  the 

fitym  |02s  state  of  the  temple's  resources  K-ulbar-sakin' 
'"  sum  in  jreasr-il  the  regular  offerings  and  eiidossrd 
the  temple  with  certain  property  situated  in  Babylon.  'I  he 
sixth  dynasty  consisted  of  only  three  kings,  _K.ull»ar.s..Lin.siJm 
being  succee  ded  by  Ninib-kndurri-ustir  and  Silanim-sukamtina  ; 
it  was  tennc.l  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Hari,  and  each  of  tbc 
three  kings  on  a  fragment  of  a  .  -hronicle  is  termed  a  "son  of  Ban.' 

From  this  point  onwards  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  ltabyloninn  history. 

After  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Riri  an 
61.  Ofip.   Klamite  occupied  the  throne  for  six  years; 
ana  1005.  'n*  ','s  name  is  not  known,  nor  are  llic 
circumsLinces  that  attended  his  accession. 
He  did  not  |x  tpetuate  hts  hold  u|Kin  the  country ; 
.  _       for  on  his  death  the  rule  again  passed 
R  1 1   1     n  to  nill'V1,  'Cdiv  lonians.  the  kings  at  the 
I  Ba  y  onj.  ,jyna5t,  _  which  was  the  second 

to  bear  the  title  '  the  dynasty  of  Babylon.' 

The  names  of  the  early  kings  of  the  dynasty  are  no!  Preserved, 

Xsut-ii'tsir.pcu  mentions 
probably  to 


though  Sibir,  a  Babylonian  kirn:  wbi 
■shaving  destroyed  a  city  which  he  himself  re 
be  placed  111  this  period,     llic  first  sing  ol  tins  dynasty  of  whose 

-        reign  details  are  known  is  Namas-mudammik,  who 
' '  C"  9,0    suffered  a  serious  deb  at  at  the  hands  „f  f 


nirari  II.,  king  nf  Assyria.  Against  Nabii-suni-iskun.  bis  suc- 
cessor  on    ihe    throne,   kamman •  nirari  scored 

etna  900.  al|()telir  rieuiy  ueseral  Bab\lctiian  cities  failing 
into  his  hands,  though  we  subsequently  fit  d  him  on  good  terms 
with  Assyr  ia  and  allying  himself  to  Nabfl-sum-iskun,  or  possibly 
his  successor,  each  monarch  marrying  the  other's  daughter. 
.  Nahu-aplu-iddina  is  the  next  king  who  is  known 

arca  88°'  l»  have  niled  in  Bab, Ion.  and.  llio.igh  Ik-  aided 
Ihe  people  of  Subi  against  Aiur  n., vir  pal,  his  relations  with 
Sbalniancser  II.  were  of  a  friendly  nature.    He  i>  the  king  Mrfcu 

restored  and  endowed  so  richly  the  temple  of  Satnas  at  Sippar, 
digging  in  the  ruins  of  former  strui  lures  till  he  found  the  ancient 
image  or?  the  god.  He  rest,, red  and  rede,  orated  the  shrine,  anel 
with  much  ceremony  established  the  ritual  and  offerings  for  the 
■od,  pladflf  then  under  the  direction  of  Nabu-nadin-ium,  the 


I  The  , 


1  Ikth  read 
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•on  of  the  former  priest  R.kur-lum-uialmi. 
iddina  mutoW  hi*  father  on  the  throne;  hut  hi*  brother 
•  o  Marduk-l*cl-u*ati  headed  a  revolt  against  him,  anil 
<  ma  050.  tumpelled  him  to  call  in  the  aid  M  Shalmane»rr 
of  Auyru,  who  defeated  the  rebel*  and  restored  the  land  10 
order.  Shalmaneser'*  »on  and  wemor,  .Samti-Kamman  II., 
MM  no«  on  the  «rot  trrm*  of  friendship  with  llabylunia.  He 
directed  an  expedition  again**  that  country  and  plundered  many 
Lilies  before  meeting  with  wnuu*  uppo*ition.  Marduk-lkalal*u- 


circa  813. 


ting  wait  KDuuk  uppo*iti< 
ikbi,  the  Hahylonian  ki 


had  meanwhile  col. 


63.  Nabo 


king,  hat 
lectcd  his  fjp-ev,  which  included 
Chaldea,  and  other  di»trict» ;  ami  the  two  armies  met  near  the 
city  of  Dnr-I'apwknl.  Mardt>k->iala|*u-iktii  was  totally  de- 
feated :  5>*jo  I  ui  troops  were  slain  ;  2001  mure  were  raptured  ; 
and  rich  kuuty,  including  inn  chariot*  of  war,  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  the  Assyrian*.  Kamman-riirari  III.,  the  »ucce->.*or  of  Satnii. 
Kamm.ni,  al*o  subjugated  a  considerable  portion  of  Ilah\  I onu, 
carrying  away  to  Assyria  Hau-ah-iddina,  the  Uabylonian  king, 
together  with  the  treasures  of  his  palace. 

Here  the-  record  of  the  '  Synchronous  History  '  ceases, 
and  there  follows  another  gap.  of  about  tifty  years,  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  next  king  of  Babylon  whose  name  is  known 
is  Nabu-sum-iskuti    the  first  name  which  occurs  after 
the  lireiik  in  the  List  of  Kings.    His  suc- 
cessor was  Xabu-nasir,  the  Nalxmasvir 
_  of  the  l*tolemaic  (  "anon  ;  and  with  this 

king  our  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
succession  becomes  fuller,  as.  in  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded]  by  the  List  of  Kings,  the  information 
contained  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  Ptolemaic 
C  anon  becomes  available.  In  the  third  year  of  Nabo- 
nassar's  reign,  Tiglath-pil.-vr  III.  ascended  the  throne 
of  Assyria  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  invasion 
of  Babylonia,  during  which  he  overran  the  northern  dis- 
tricts and  captured  several  cities,  carrying  away  many 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  distress  in  the  country  due  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Assyrians  was  aggravated  during 
this  reign  by  internal  dissension  :  Sipixtr  repudiated 
Nabonassar's  authority,  and  the  revolt  was  subdued  only 
after  a  siege  of  the  city. 

The  Babylonian  Chronicle  tells  us  that  after  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years  Nabonassar  died  in  his  palace  at  Babylon, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son   Nadinu,  the 
733~  Nadios  of  the  Ptolemaic-  Canon,  who  is  to  tie  iden- 
tified w  ith  Nabu-n  idin-it  r  of  the  list  of  kings.  The 
eighth  dynasty  ended  with  the  country  in  confusion. 
Xabu-n.idin-zcr.  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  w  as  slain 
in  a  revolt  by  his  son  Nabu-sum-ukin  or  Sum-ukin, 
73  '  who  had  hitherto  held  the  position  of  governor  of 
.1  province.    After  his  accession  the  dynasty  soon  came 
to  an  end.     He  had  not  enjoyed  his  position  for  more 
than  a  month  when  the  kingdom  again  changed  hands 
and  Ckln-/er  ascended  the  throne. 

From  the  fall  of  the  eighth  dynasty  until  the  rise  of 
the  Neo- Babylonian  empire  Babylonia  was  overshadowed 

64  Assyrian  b>'  lhc  I*"*"  u<  -W"*.  *e  kings  »f 
the  latter  country  fret|uently  ruling  both 

r»U",y.    nt  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon.  Ukln-ner 

hail  rrignetl  only  three  years  when  Tiglath-pileser  again 

invuled  Babylonia,  took  him  captive,  and  ascended  the 

throne  of  Babylon,  where  he  ruled  tintler  the  name  of 

Pulu  (sec  Tir.i.ATH-i  ii.i  skki     On  his  death. 


w  hich  occurred  two  years  later,  he  was  succeeded 


729. 

in  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser  IV. ,  who.  according  to  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  also  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  though  in  the  1  .ist  of  Kings  Pulu  is  succeeded 
by  L'luiai.  The  two  accounts  can  be  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  I'lulai  was 


701 


727 

assumed  by  Shalmaneser  as  king  of  Babylon  (s 
SHAl.MANF.SKK).  Shalmaneser  died  after  a  reign  of 
five  years,  ami,  while  Sargon  held  the  throne.  Mcro- 
dach-haladan.  a  Chaldean  from  southern  Babylonia, 
freed  Babylonia  for  a  time  from  Assyrian  control.  He 
sided  with  Ummatiigas.  king  of  Klam.  in  his 
struggle  with  Assyria  ;  but  ten  years  later  was 
by  Sargon  after  being  besieged 
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According  to  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  the  next  two  years 
were  a  period  of  interregnum,  though  the  List  of  Kings 
assigns  the  throne  to  Sennacherib.     However  this  may 
lie.  we  know  that  in  703  Marduk-zakir-sum  proclaimed 
himself  king  ,  but  he  had  reigned  for  only  one  mouth 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Mcrodach-haladan, 
7°3'  who  had  escaped   from  Assyria.  Merodach- 
Inladan  thus  once  more  found  himself  king  in  Babylon  ; 
but  Sennacherib  marched  against  him,  defeatiil  him, 
and  caused  him  to  seek  safety  by  hiding  himself  in 
the  Babylonian  swamps.     After  plundering  Babylon 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  Sennacherib  returned  to 
Assyria,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  the  charge  of 
Bcl-ibni,  a  young  native  Babylonian  who  had 
ban  lirought  up  at  the  Assyrian  court.    On  the  death 
of   Mcrodach-haladan,   shortly   afterwards,   a  rising 
headed  by  Smtnb.   another  Chaldean,   brought  Sen- 
nacherib again  into  the  country.     Bcl-ibni  alv>  must 
have  displeased  the  king  ;  for,  after  defeating  Su/ttb. 
."Sennacherib  carried  Bcl  ilmi  and  his  nobles  to  Assyria, 
leaving  his  own  son  Asur-nadin-sum  upon  the 
'    '  throne.    Sennacherib  next  planned  an  expedition 
against  the  Chaldeans  whom  Merodach-baladan  had 
Settled  at  Nagitu,  on  the  Klamitc  shore  of  the  Persian 
1  itl If,  Vrbetice  they  were  able  in  safety  to  foment  insur- 
tivlions  and  plan  revolt.     Sennacherib,  determined  to 
stamp  out  this  disaffection,  transported  his  troops  in 
hips  across  the  Persian  (iulf.     Disembarking  nl  the 
mouth   of  the    Eul.eus,  they  routed    the  Chaldeans 
and  their  allies,  and  returned  with  much  booty  and 
many  captives  to  the   Babylonian  coast.  Meanwhile 
Su/ub.  who  had  previously  escaped  .Sennacherib's  pur- 
suit, collected  his  forces  and  with  the  help  of  Klam 
captured  Babylon  anil  placed  himself  u]»on  the  throne. 
,        He  is  to  tie  identified  with  the  Netgal-usi /ih 
of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  last  of 
Kings.     He,  however,  ruhtl  for  only  one  year.  Sen- 
nacherib, on  his  return  from  the  Persian  liulf,  defeated 
his  army  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  Turning 
his  forces  against  Klam,  he  plundered  a  considerable 
portion    of   the   country,    and  was   stopped    in  his 
advance  into  the  interior  only  by  the  setting  in  of 
w inter.      In  his  absence  a  rebel  liearing  the  name 
,       of  Suzub — the  Musczib-Marduk  of  the  Chronicle 
ami  the  List  of  Kings  — seized  the  throne  of 
Babylon.    Allying  his  forces  with  those  of  Klam.  he 
attempted  to  oppose  Sennacherib  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
combined  armies  were  defeated  at  HaUtle.     Next  ye-.u 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Babylonia,  captured  the  city 
of  Babylon,  and  dcjxirted  Musezib- M.irduk  and  his 
,„     family  to  Assyria.    According  10  the  Babylonian 
*  Chronicle  anil  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  there  now 
occurred  a  second  interregnum,  though  the  List  ol 
Kings  credits  Sennacherib  w  ith  the  control  of  Babylonia. 
On  Sennacherib's  murder  in  681  his  son  Esarhaddon 
was  tiroclaimcd  king  of  Assyria.     He  suececd.-d 
to  the  rule  of  Babylonia  also,  though  a  son  of 
Mcrod  tch  Uiladan  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  throne. 
He  came  to  Babylon  and  personally  superintended  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  rebuilding  the  temples  and  the 
walls,  and  placing  new  images  in  the  shrines  of  the 
gods.      During  his  reign   Babylon  enjoyed  a  season 
of  unusual  prosperity,  anil  was  free  from  the  internal 
from  which  she  had  been  suf- 


731. 


the  city  of  Ikbi-Bel  I  see  MKRtW  H-BAt.AliAN, 
w  Sah<;oM.     .Sargon  then 


Baby-Ion.  which  he  held  until  his 
29  J4c, 


the  throne  of 

in  705. 


On  Ksarhaddon's  death  the  throne  of  Babylon  passed 
f,  to  his  son  Samas-sum-ukin,  his  elder  son,  Astir- 
°°9'  bam  pal.  having  already  lx-en  installed  on  the 
Assyrian  throne  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Kor  some 
vcars  the  two  brothers  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  when 
Crtaku  and  the  KUmitcs.  with  the  aid  of  some  tliscon- 
tented  Babylonian  chiefs,  invaded  the  country.  Astir- 
btni-pal  assisted  his  brother  in  re|»e!liiig  their  attack. 
During  all  this  time  Samas-sum-ukin  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  or  Assyria  and  RCquteiCed  in  his  brother's 
active  control  of  the  internal  .dTaiis  of  lioth  kingdoms. 
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At  length,  however,  he  wearied  of  this  state  of  depend- 
ence, and  seizing  an  opjxirtunitv.  organised  a  general 
rising  against  Assyria  among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
and  nations  who  had  hitherto  owned  her  supremacy. 
He  bought  the  support  of  L'mniamg.iv  king  of  Elam, 
contracti-il  an  alliance  with  Arabia,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlisted  the  services  of  smaller  chiefs.  Though 
one  half  of  the  Arabian  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  other  half  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Elamitcs.    This  powerful  combination,  however,  was 
neutralised  by  the  revolt  of  Tammaritu,  the  son  of 
I'minanigaS.  the  king  of  Klam.     In  fact,  the  dissensions 
in  the  Elamite  camp  proved  of  great  service  to  Asur- 
bilni-pal,  who  completely  crushed  the  confederation  that 
Samas-^um-ukin  had  brought  against  him  (see  ASl'H- 
BANI-PAL.  S  7).     Samas-sum-ukin  himself  was  liesiegcd 
in  Babylon,  and,  on  the  capture  of  tlx-  city,  he  set  fire  to 
his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames.     According  to  the 
last  of  Kings,  he  was  succeeded  by  Kandalanu,  the 
,       Kineladanos  of  the  Btolcmaic  Canon  ;  but  this 
47-  king  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Asur-lwni- 
pal  himself,  who,  on  this  supposition,  like  Tiglath-pileser 
III.  and  Shalmancser  IV, ,  ruled  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
under  diffeient  names.    The  last  years  of  his  reign  are 
wrapped  in  oliscurity  ;  but  on  his  death  the  throne  was 
secured  by  Nabopolassar,  who  was  destined 
66.  Nabo-  io  raise  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  to 
polaasar.  found  an  empire,  which,  though  it  lasted  for 
635.       less  than  one  hundred  years,  eclipsed  by  its 
magnificence  any  previous  period  in  the 
varied  history  of  the  nation.     Nabopolassar.  in  fact, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Neo- Babylonian  empire. 

During  the  early  part  of  Nabo|>olassar's  reign  Asur- 
bani  pal  s  successors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  did  not 
relinquish  their  hold  upon  the  southern  kingdom.  They 
retained  their  authority  for  some  time  over  a  great  part 
of  the  country  (see  AssvKIA,  §  33/.).  Though  we  do 
not  |*>ssess  historical  documents  relating  to  this  period, 
we  may  conclude  that  Nabopolassar  during  all  these 
years  was  strengthening  his  kingdom  and  seeking  any 
opportunity  of  freeing  at  least  a  part  of  it  from  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  conflicts 
between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  forces  were 
constantly  occurring-  Towards  the  cud  of  his  reign  he 
found  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  waiting  in  the 
invasion  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  invaders  by  marrying  Nebuchadrezzar,  his 
rirca  606  c','cst  son'  to  ,nc  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  and  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  had  a  share  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom.  While  N.  Assyria  anil  her 
subject  provinces  on  the  X.  and  NW.  fell  to  the  Medes, 
S.  Assyria  and  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  added  to  the  territory  of  Babylon. 

Before  Nabopolassar  could  rcgnrd  these  acquisitions 
of  territory  as  secure,  he  had  first  to  reckon  with  the 
■  of  Egypt,  Necho  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
I. ,  ROOD  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  set  himself  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Svria.  In 
608,  therefore,  ie  had  crossed  the  frontier  or  Fgypt  and 
begun  his  march  northwards  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Vainly  opposed  by  Josiah  (f.V.),  he  pressed 
forward  and  subdued  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  For  three  years 
he  retained  his  hold  on  Syria,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  that  Nabopolassar  successfully  disputed 
his  possession  of  the  country.  Nabopolassar  did  not 
himself  head  the  e*|>edition  against  the  Egyptians,  for 
he  was  now  old  ;  l>ut  he  placed  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  Nebuchadrezzar  his  son.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Carchemish,  where  a  decisive  Untie  took 
*"  place.  Necho  was  utterly  defeated  ;  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  slain  ;  and  Nebuchadrezzar  pressed 
after  his  Hying  army  up  to  the  very  I>orders  of  Egypt. 

While  Nebuchadrezzar  was  still  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition Nabopolassar  died.  His  son.  therefore,  returned 
to  Babylon  and  was  duly  installed  as  king  in  his 
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staid.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  Nebuchadrezzar  consolidated  his  rule  in  Syria 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  by 
yearly  expedition!  in  those  regions. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  the  country 
showed  signs  of  repudiating  Babylonian 
control.  Nebuchadrezzar  returned  to 
the  coast  to  suppress  the  rising.  For  some  years  things 
remained  quiet  ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Apries 
(see  Egypt,  §  69)  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  the  ferment 
revived.  After  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  Jerusalem 
fell  (sec  Jerusalem \. 

l  yre,  the  siege  of  which  also  Nebuchadrezzar  under- 
took, held  out  for  thirteen  years,  585-572  (see  Piice- 
NiriA).  Built  on  an  island,  it  was  practically  im- 
pregnable from  the  land,  while  the  blockade  instituted 
by  the  Babylonians  did  not  prevent  the  entry  of  supplies 
by  water.  More  successful  were  Nebuchadrezzar's 
campaigns  against  Egypt.  We  do  not  j»ssess  his 
own  account  of  them  ;  but  an  Egyptian  inscription 
records  that  on  one  of  diem  (undertaken  against  Apries) 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  country  as  far  as  Nyctic. 
the  modem  .Aswan,  on  the  liorders  of  Ethiopia  ;  and 
it  is  not  impruUible  that  the  country  was  subject  to 
Babylonia  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Amasis  II.,  who  succeeded  Apries  on  the  Egyptian 
throne  (see  EGYPT.  §  69).  Nebuchadrezzar's  hold 
upon  Egypt  cannot,  however,  have  l>een  permanent  : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  Ins  own  inscriptions  mentions 
his  sending  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  During  his   reign   the  relations  between 

Babylonia  and  Media  were  of  a  friendly  nature,  as  was 
not  unnatural  from  the  close  alliance  that  hail  been 
established  between  the  two  kingdoms  before  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  In  a  war  between  Media  and  Lydia.  some 
twenty  years  later,  the  Babylonians  did  not  take  part  ; 
but,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  85th  of  May  in 
the  year  585  put  an  end  to  a  battle  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes.  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Cilicia,  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  the  1 
balants  and  bring  the  w  ar  to  a  close. 

While  constantly  engaged  in  extending  and 
fying  his  empire.  Nebuchadrezzar  did  not  neglect 
the  internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  He  re- 
built the  cities  and  temples  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  particular  devoted  himself  to  the  enlargement 
of  Babylon,  completing  its  walls  and  rebuilding  its 
temples  with  such  magnificence  that  the  city  became 
famous  throughout  the  world  (sec  NEBUCHADREZZAR, 
Babylon).  Nebuchadrezzar  died  after  reigning  forty- 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amel-Marduk, 
mentioned  as  Evil.-MERonAril  (</.v.)  in  a  K. 
'2Xirj  ff.  Of  this  king  we  possess  no  inscription, 
though  contracts  dated  in  his  reign  have  been  found. 

He  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  two 
•7.  His     years  in  a  revolt  led  by  Ncriglissar.  his 
successors,  brother-in-law.  who  succeeded  him  upon 
559.        the    throne   (see   N'ERGAL  -  SHARE/.ER). 

His  inscriptions  that  have  been  recovered 
are  concerned  merely  with  his  building  operations.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lnbaii-Maiduk.  who. 
55      after  reigning  nine  months,  was  murdered  by 
his  nobles.     Nabu  na'id  or  Nalionidus.  the  son  of  Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Nalxmidus  was  a  ruler  more  energetic  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  on  the  throne.  I  le  devoted  himself 
to  rebuilding  the  ancient  temples 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  dug  in 
their  foundations  until  he  found  the 
ancient  inscriptions  of  the  kings  who  hid 
first  founded  or  subsequently  restored  them.  In  his  own 
inscriptions  recording  his  building  operations  he  re- 
counts his  finding  of  several  such  inscriptions,  and,  as  he 
mentions  the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since  they 
had  been  buried  by  their  writers,  his  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Babylonian  chronology  is  invaluable^ 
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Nabonidus,  however,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  rebuilding 
the  temple*  of  the  go»l*.  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
priesthood  by  his  attempt  to  centralise  Babylonian 
religion.  Although  the  rise  of  Babylon  to  the  position 
of  the  prmci|».U  city  of  the  land  had  been  reflected  in 
the  importance  of  Marduk  in  the  ILtbylontan  pantheon, 
the  religion  of  the  country  had  never  radically  changed 
its  character.  It  had  always  remained  a  body  of  local 
worships,  each  deity  retaining  his  own  separate  centre 
of  ritual.  Nabonidus  set  himself  to  centralise  all 
these  worships  in  Babylon.  He  removed  the  images  of 
the  gods  from  their  shrines  in  the  various  cities  through- 
out the  country  and  transported  them  to  the  capital. 
By  this  act  he  brought  down  upon  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  priests,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
section  of  the  community,  and  they,  by  the  support 
they  give  to  Cyrus  on  his  capture  of  Babylon,  con- 
siderably aided  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 

Cyn»s.  who  had  previously  conquered  the  Mules,  im- 
prisoning Astyages  and  sacking  Kcbatana,  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Babylonia. 
69.  Cynu.   The  Babylonian  army  was  commanded 
549.        »>'  BC-l-sar-usur  (Belsharrar),  the  vm  of 
NV.tx.nidus ;   but  it  did  not  offer  an 
to   the    Persian    forces.  After 
•feat  at  6pis  on  the  Tigris,  it  was 
Cyrus  marched  on  and  entered  Sippar 
without  further  fighting,  and  Nabonidus  fled.  Babylon 
itself  was  taken  two  days  later,  ami  Nabonidus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  (cp  Cyhls,  $  21.     In  rcstor- 
ing  order  to  the  country,  ( "yrus  adopted  the  wise  policy  of 
conciliating  the  conquered.     He  restored  to  their  shrines 
the  images  of  the  gods  which  Nabonidus  had  removed. 
The  popularity  he  acquired  by  this  act  is  reflected  in 
the  inscription  on  his  cylinder  recording  his  taking  of 
the  city,  which  was  probably  composed  at  his  orders  by 
the  official  scribes  of  Babylon.     Although  naturally 
couched  in  rlattering  terms,  it  tjears  ample  witness  to 
the  pacific  policy  of  Cyrus,  who  therein  allows  himself 
to  lie  represented  as  the  vindicator  and  champion  of 
Marduk.  the  principal  deity  of  his  conquered  foe: 

*  1 1 1-  {i.e.  Marduk)  sought  out  a  right— Mi  prince  after  his 
own  heart,  wham  he  might  take  )>y  the  hand ;  Cyrus,  king  fif 
An*an,  he  calleit  hv  hi*  mine,  for  empire  ovrr  the  whole  world 
he  pioclaimed  his  title.  I  he  land  of  (yutil,  die  whole  of  ihe 
tribal  horde*,  he  forced  into  submission  at  his  feet ;  M  fur  the 
men  whom  he  had  delivered  into  his  hand*,  with  justice  and 
righteousness  did  he  care  for  them.  Marduk  the  t-ui  lord, 
the  pn-tector  of  hi*  people,  beheld  hi-*  upright  deeds  and  hi* 
righteous  heart  with  joy.  To  hi*  city  »f  Babylon  he  commanded 
him  to  go.  he  made  him  take  the  rood  to  Bal-ylun :  like  a  friend 
and  helper  he  went  by  his  side.  Hi*  wide-spreading  iio.t.  the 
number  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  a  river,  cannot  lie  numbered, 
girt  with  their  weapons  advance  at  hi*  *idc.  \s  ithuut  contest 
and  liattle  he  made  him  enter  into  Itahyl  -n  hi*  city  ;  llabylon 
spared  fmat  Insulation.  Nabonidus,  the  kini:  that  did  no« 
fear  MM.  he  delivered  into  hi*  hand.  All  the  people  of  Babylon, 
die  whole  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  prince*  and  governors  beneath 
him  b.wed  down,  they  kissed  his  feel,  they  rejoiced  in  his 
kingdom,  bright  was  their  countenance.  To  the  lord,  who 
through  hi*  strength  raises  the  dead  to  life  and  from  destruction 
and  misery  had  -pared  all.  jjyfully  they  paid  homage,  they 
reverenced  hi*  name.'  Other  pawage*  in  the  cylinder  refer 


to  the  »eal  displayed  hy  Cyrus  for  Marduk  and  the  other 
Babylunian  god*. —  ' When  into  Babylon  1  entered  favourably, 
with  exaltation  and  shouts  of  ioy  in  the  palace  of  the  princes 
I  took  up  a  lordly  dwelling,  Marduk  the  great  lord  [inclined] 
the  great  heart  of  the  son*  of  Babylon  to  me  an  i  daily  do  I 
care  for  his  worship  .  .  .  And  the  gods  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
whu.h  >>'.>'■•  >r.idus  to  the  anger  of  the  god*  had  brought  into 
Babylon,  at  the  word  of  Marduk  the  great  lord  one  and  all  in 
their  ow  1  shrine*  did  1  cause  to  take  up  the  habitation  of  their 
heart's  delight.  May  all  the  go-Is  wh  <m  1  have  brought  into 
their  own  cities  pray  daily  l»  f  >re  lie)  and  Nahn  for  the  lengthen- 
ing of  my  days,  let  them  *peak  die  word  for  my  good  fortune, 
and  unto  Marduk  my  lord  let  them  *ay :  "May  Cyrus,  the 
king  that  feareth  thee  and  ( .imhyx-*  his*  ■n(hasr  prrnp.  ritvk" ' 
With  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  history 
of  the  Babylonians  as  an  independent  nation  conn-s  to 
an  end.  The  country  never  regained  her 
independence,  but  remained  a  province, 
subject  to  the  powers  which  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  rule  of  W.  Asia.  Under  Cambyscs.  indeed, 
and  still  more  under  Darius  Hystaspis. 
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came  very  prevalent  in  Babylonia.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Darius  a  certain  Nadinlu-Bcl  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  declaring  himself  to  be  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the  son  of  Nabonidus.  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  Darius  stamped  out  the  rebellion  and  exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bcl.  A  few  years  later  he  quelled  a 
second  rebellion  headed  by  Arahu.  who  was  captured 
and  crucified,  and  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  a  similar 
rising  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  These  rebellions 
were  the  last  struggles  of  the  national  spirit  to  reassert 
itself  They  met  with  no  response  among  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  content  to  serve  thrii 
foreign  masters.  Babylonia,  in  fact,  remained  subject 
to  the  Persians  until  the  conquests  of  Alexander  brought 
her  under  Greek  control,  which  she  exchanged  only  lor 
the  Parthian  supremacy. 

(j)  For  the  history  of  Babylonia,  see  the  works  by  Tiele,  Horn- 
mel,  Dciitnch,  and  Winckler  cited  under  A*.svm».  K  or  the  early 
period  these  kUturie*  may  be  supplemented 
71.  Bibliography,  in  •■  » 1' rence  to  the  inscription*  which  are 
being  published  in  K.  de  Sarrcc  *  /V- 
ctnmrtes  en  ChatW/e  (1684,  etc.),  1 'he  Bab.  E.iytd.  of  the  Univ. 
e/  Tennsyh^tnia  (is^j,  etc.),  e-liied  l>y  Hilprecht,  and  Cuneiform 
reels  from  Babylonian  tat  lets,  etc.  in  Ike  British  Museum 
(x8y6,  etc.X  Among  Kngluh  historic*  reference  may  be  made 
to  George  Smith's  Babylonia  (Sl'CK,  1677)  and  G.  Kawlinvm'* 
hn>e  Great  Monarchies  tf  the  Hasten  ir'orld,  vols.  i.  and  it. 
(ti)7i).  In  Schr.'s  KB,  vol.  iii.,  translation*  of  many  of  the 
historical  inscription*  of  Babylonia  are  giscn.  while  the  same 
author'*  COT  describe*  the  principal  points  in  the  Ol  which 
are  illustrated  by  the  moiium-nt*.  For  other  work*  dealing 
with  the  inscription*  of  Babylonia,  the  bibliographie*  mentioned 
in  the  ankle  AssVkia  (I  u »  may  be  consulted. 

(fV)[On  the  religion  of  the  Babylonian*  we  have  as  yet  only 
one  student*'  handWik.  Jastrow*  Kelifion »f  Assyria, ami Baby- 
lonia (reviewed  bv  !)."(;.  I.yon,  A'ew  World,  March,  1899). 
Sayce's  Htbbert  Lectures  (for  i»8j)  on  the  same  subject  are 
le«  systematic.  On  tile  co*mology  of  Babylonia,  Jensen* 
K»smolotie  der  Babylonier  i*  still  the  n 


but  edition,  of  religious  t 
student. ) 


I  complete  authority ; 
iltcd  by  theadva.^cd 

(c)  With  reganl  to  books  f.w  the  study  of  the  language,  the  first 
dictionary  to  appear  wa*  .V.rri*  jotjui  Dictionary \si 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  hi*  Alfhaketif.hes 
t'erseichniss  Her  Assyriscken  una"  Akkadischen  It  orter  (1866), 
Strassmaier  published  an  immenve  collection  of  matcri.il.  which 
ha*  been  used  in  subsequent  dictionaries;  among  ll»c*e  may 
be  mentioned  Delitr*ch's  Assyssches  ll\i>terbuch  (1887,  etc.  ; 
unfinished),  the  same  author's  Assyrssehes  Jlandwo'rtrrbuch 
('96),  Mils*  Amolt  *  Concise  Dictionary  t>f  the  Assyrian  Lan- 
fu*S£e  (1^4.  etc.,  in  pro*»re**\,  and  Mei**ricr'*  Suftlemente  sum 
AiiY'isckrn  li  jrter+uen  (ifs8) ;  Britnnow'*  Classified  Litt  0/ 
Cun  ifurm  ldefrat>ht.  iB8<>(  Indices,  1807).  contains  a  full  li*l 
of  ideographs  with  their  value*.    The  be*t  A*»ynan  U' 

i*  1  >f*litr*ch**  Assyr.  Oramm.  (1B89  ;  trans],  by  Kennedy). 

(d)  The  existence  of  the  Sumenan  language,  whith  for  long, 
wa*  di*puted,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  i  rait  a  grammar 
of  the  language  has  yet  to  be  written ;  it  should  be  noted  thai 
the  view*  on  ^utnerian  which  Dclitrv  h  expre**ed  in  hi*  Assyr. 
Oram,  he  "lux*  *ince  completely  chang-d.  A  lUt  of  the  Sumerian 
value*  of  the  cuneiform  *ign*  i*  given  by  Briinnow  in  hi* 
Classified  List,  while  Wei-bach's  Die  sum*  sit  he  fr*g*WI 
may  be  consulted  for  the  history  of  the  controversy. 
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'33 :  Y"Oi  B&ByAojnoc 
[BAQ1  Kz.23t5[BAom.  BaB.].  '7  [-ONOC.  BJ  ;  in 
Aram.  K*p?3,  BaByAujnioi  [BAL],  l-jira^s),  in  every 
case  the  land,  not  the  city,  is  referred  to  :  cp  especially 
Kz.  'Jilts,  'the  Babvlomatis.  the  land  of  whose  nativity 
is  CbaloW 


BABYLONISH  GARMENT,  R  V  Babylonish  Mantle 

("ipX?  m.^K.  lit  'mantle  of  Shiiiar.'  so  RV*-|. 
josh.  7>i.   See Manti.b. 

BACA.  VALLEY  OF  (K33n  [Tar,  §  103).  or  Valley 
of  Weeping  (RV,  (5  tN  th  KoiAdAi  Toy  kAayA 

MWNOC  |BX*R],  CIC  THN  KOir\AAc.  T.  K.  [Nc -»AT]  ; 
cp  Aq.  Vg,  Pesh. ).  mentioned  only  in  Ps.  84  6  [7 J.  Tor 
the  meaning  given  almvc  cp  the  Wady  of  Weeping 

Vi*.M  ,,«*>^)  found  by  Burckliardt  ntrar  Sinai.  The  name 
is  frequently  explained  'balsam  vale'  (so  RV"*);  but 
cpChcyne,  who  reads  c-3Z  (cp  (5  here  and  at  ludg.  3  5). 
and  supposes  a  play  on  tire  name  Bck.Vim.  The  pL  D'Kja 
occurs  in  a  Sam.  htiff.  ( ■  t  Cb>  1 1 14/  I.  apparently 
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BACCHIDES 


BADGERS'  SKINS 


as  the  name  of  a  spot  (m  Rephaim.  Vai.i.ey  op) 
where  there  were  ltaca-trccs.  David  took  his  stand 
there  to  wait  for  Yahwe s  signal  to  attack  the  Philis- 
tine  ©  (2.S.  speaks  of  it  as  a  •  grove.'  mean- 
ing an  Ashcrali  j  there  is  no  mention  of  trees  in  ©. 
CJn  the  meaning  of  Baca  trees  sec  Mui.KKKKY. 

BACCHIDES (B&kx i A hc.  also  BaJx  Ix'Ahc  •  Bapakx 

[t  Mace.  78.  A],  k&kx.  ['A  »•■  «a.  A],  BAKXX-  ['* 
N"A]i.  the  chief  general  of  Dkmk  ikils  I.  (y.  v. ,  i  ],  who 
was  sent  to  Jud.ea  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Alcitnus  to 
the  priesthood  (t  Mace.  "tjf.).  Almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Nicanok,  he  was  sent  again  with 
Alcitnus,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Maccabean 
party  at  Elasa,*  who  lost  their  leader  Judas  (chap.  9. 
161  B.C.).  Jud;ea  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of 
Baochides ;  nor  did  any  real  advantage  accrue  when 
Jonathan  took  up  the  leadership  (9ja./)-  The  capital  | 
and  other  Important  strongholds  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchidcs.  who  was  engaged  in  fortifying  them  until 
the  death  of  Aleimus  It  59  B.C.).  when  he  returned  to 
Demetrius  1 9  57  >.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  opponents 
of  the  Maccabaran  party  (whose  hands  had  become 
strengthened)  agreed  to  betray  Jonathan  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  Bacchides.  This  piece  of  treachery  was 
discovered  and  avenged  <» 58  jf.  I.  Racchides  set  out 
against  Judtea  1158  h.<  \)  and  besieged  Belh-bstsi.  but 
met  with  ill  success  everywhere,  until  at  last  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  Jonathan's  overtures  of  peace 
(963).  The  Jewish  captives  of  the  former  wars  were 
restored,  and  the  Maccalices  had  rest  for  four  or  five 
years. 

BACCHURUS  (BAKXOYPOC  [HA],  CAKXOYP  I'M- 
JTJi  c.-t/>r.\'\.  singer  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(sec  Ezra,  i.  §  5.  end).  1  lisd.  9*»  !  but  not  in  !<  KzralOi* 
[MT  EV  ©»K*],  though  ©■-  adds  2AKXOYP 

BACCHUS  [Liber),  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Dionysus  (so  RV'"*-  AlONyCOC  |AV]).  is  mentioned 
in  a  Mace.  67.  where  it  is  said  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birthday  of  Antiochus  F.piphanes  (175-164) 
the  unhappy  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  feast 
of  Bacchus  (AiONfClA  .  RY"*  "feast  of  Dionysia') 
wearing  the  ivy- wreath  {moo6i\.  the  jieculiar  emblem 
of  the  god.  A  few  years  later  Nicanor  (the  general  of 
Demetrius)  threatened  to  pull  down  the  temple  and 
supplant  it  by  one  dedicated  to  Bacchus  unless  Judas 
was  handed  over  to  him  (ib.  14  jj,  Aiavurot  [A]).  The 
worship  of  Bacchus  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
first  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  family  he  was  the 
patron-god,  and  according  to  3  Mace.  2  39  several  years 
previously  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  been  branded 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator  (322-204)  with  the  sign  of  the 
ivy ;  the  object  of  this  obviously  being  forcibly  to 
identify  the  unwilling  Jews  with  the  detested  worship  of 
Bacchus.  See  Cuttings  of  the  Fi.ksii,  g  6.  His 
worship  would  be  specially  abhorrent  to  pious  Jews, 
since  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dionysian  festivals  fell  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion  (March- April  I.  thus  synchronis- 
ing closely  with  the  passovcr.  In  course  of  time  the 
Hellcnising  Jews  and  (ireek  residents  were  more  attracted 
by  the  cult,  and  when  Jerusalem  became  a  Roman 
colony  (.Elia  Capitolina)  we  find  Dionysus  with  his 
thyrsus  and  panther  figuring  upon  the  coins  as  one  of 
the  patron  gods.* 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  flourished  at  Oesarea, 
at  Damascus,  and  in  the  Hauran.  He  was  the  special 
patron  of  Scythopolis.  and  from  him  the  town  Dionysia 
iSoada)  received  its  name.  Dionysus,  however,  soon 
became  identified  with  the  Nal*at.van  deity  Dusares 
(the  Baal,  tnc  god  of  heaven,  and  of  wine).  The 

1  In  v.  u  emend  rnfx  to  *?'ip  (<rv»<r««>»is  fl-]  for 
•Anviuk  (BAD,  '  when  thou  he*re»t  the  sound  of  a  storm v  wind 
in  the  top*  of  the  Baca  trees.'    It  is  in  the  tempest  that  Yahwe 
*  goes  out  against  the  Philistines.' 

1  Doubtleu  an  error  for  Adasa. 

»  Se«  Madden,  CW«w  ,/  the  /ran,  1881,  p.  aja/ 
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Dionystac  character  which  the  latter  presents  is  not 
native :  it  is  directly  due  to  the  northern  influence. 1 
The  priest  of  Dionysia  (sec  above)  calls  himself  the  priest 
of  Pusares,  and  on  the  coins  of  Bostra  the  latter  appears 
with  the  Dionysian  emblem  of  the  wine  press.  Figures 
of  the  vine  and  wine-cup  are  still  found  upon  the  lintels 
in  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Hauran  Although  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  had  little  in  common  will)  that  of 
Bacchus  \nequaauam  cottgruenttbus  imlttutis.  Tacit. 
Hist.bsS,  classical  writers,  observing  the  musical  and 
joyful  nature  of  their  ceremonial  rites,  now  and  then 
fell  into  the  error  of  making  Bacchus  a  Jewish  god 
that  had  '.<nt  worshipped  by  the  earliest  patriarchs  |cp 
e.g.  Plut.  Sym/vt.  14  6). 

For  the  various  mythological  forms  of  Bacchus,  see 
Rttcy.  Brit.*  s.v.  •  Dionysus';  ami  Rose  her.  t.V. 

BACENOR  occurs  in  an  uncertain  passage,  a  Mace. 
12  is.  A«*r<0t«w  4V  rtt  rZ»  roO  paKfyopo*  [VAJ.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  captain  or  the 
cognomen  of  a  company  or  division  111  the  army  of 
J kulat.    See  DoslTHEL's. 

BACHRITES,  THE  ('"p?!?  ;  Nu.  2635.  ©"AI  [v.  3"! 
am,),    See  Bethf.r. 

BADGER,  HOCK  (JPy").  Lev.  11 5  RV»;  ;  1 X 
Coney. 

BADGERS'  SKINS.  RV  Sealskins  (DOT!  if*. 
CTIFl  CTin,  h€pmt>To.  y&kinOina,  [ianQina,.  Aq.. 
Sym..  Fjtek.  I610]  [BAL]  ;  Ex.-JOj  26t4  35jj.\  3<3i9 
[BAL  oin.j  39.14  Nu.  468  [Stpnarififi  vatirOirifi]  10-n 
1425  Kz.  Itji  t'.  are  mentioned  as  the  fourth  or  outer- 
most covering  of  the  tabernacle  (next  above  the  1  rams' 
skins  dyed  red'),  and  as  outer  wrappings  for  the  ark 
and  different  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  during  journeys. 
In  K/ekicl  s  figurative  description  of  Yahwe' s  adorning 
of  Israel  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  shoes  of  this  material 
are  included.  As  to  the  meaning  of  tahal  there  have 
been  many  opinions  :  five  chief  views  may  be  indicated. 

(t)  The  ancient  versions  with  one  consent  understood 
a  colour  :  ©  Syr.  Chald.  Vg.  render  '  blue  '  or  '  violet," 
Ar.  Samar.  "  black  '  or  'dark.'  This  view,  which  has 
been  strongly  maintained  by  Bothart.  rests,  however, 
on  no  philological  ground,  and  is  refuted  by  the  syntax 
of  the  Hebrew  words.*  Apart  from  the  versions,  all 
Hebrew  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  lafiui 
is  an  animal. 

(2)  In  the  discussion  on  this  animal  in  the  Talmud 
\SHabb.  c.  2,  fol.  28)  the  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  a 
species  of  fS*«t  it^n  (prob.  =  •  ferret ').  a  description  which 
would  roughly  suit  the  badger;  and  the  claim  of  this 
animal  has  licen  supported  (by  Ges.  and  others!  by 
comparison  with  late  l-at  Taxut  or  taxo  (ltd.  bum, 
Fr.  /anion  I  and  Germ.  Darni.3  The  common  badger, 
Meles  taxus.  found  throughout  Kurope  and  Northern 
\sia,  reaches  its  southernmost  limits  in  Palestine,  where 
it  is  common  in  the  hilly  and  woody  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is.  however,  improbable  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  skins  of  these  animals.  They  would  Ik  diffi- 
cult to  procure  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  desert,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  used  in  those  regions 
for  such  ix  porpQSd 

t  For  the  god  Dusares  ( Aou a <v>t.  on  Nab.  inscr.  iram) ;  *«* 
ZDMG  It  465,  41  fit,  Baelhg.  Heitr.epjf.,  WKS,  A7»r.  tojyr". . 
and  We.  Ileui.fa  tiff.  The  name  means '  possessor  (</»)  of  trv- ' 
The  Latter  i*  often  taken  to  he  equivalent  to  'Sarah,'  in  which 
case  Dusares  is  equivalent  to  Abraham—  a  baxarduui  theory- 

S  CtHJt  is  obviously  gen.  after  flHy — i.e.,  equivalent  to  C^'K, 
not  to  -  "i  ^.v"  in  the  phrase  for  1  rams'  skins  dyed  red.' 

*  Philological  explanations  involving  roots  common  to  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  arc,  however,  no«or»<>u»l)  pre- 
carious. 

*  How  little  value  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  may 
be  gathered  from  another  view,  strongly  supported  in  the 
Talmud,  that  the  prtp  was  a  kind  of  unicorn  which  specially 
appeared  to  Muses  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately  afterwards 
disappeared  (Bochart,  i.  S30X 
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i  ji  A  more  scientific  etymology  is  that  which  com- 
pares ihe  Ar.  /«*it  fir  Juhn.  '  a  dolphin.'  This  would 
indicate  a  marine  animal.  proUibly  the  teal  (RV 
text!,  or  \h\  the  f,>r,\,he  (k\'"«  |,  or  (r|  the  du.s.''Ug  «r 
sea-cow.  |<rl  has  in  its  favour  the  adaptability 

of  sealskins  to  the  purposes  referred  to.  the  statement 
of  Artcniidoriis  (id  Strati.  1  «i 77*1 1  that  seals  aliounded 
in  the  Red  Sea.  one  island  there  W-ing  called  rtjirof 
tfrunuv.  and  the  actual  use  of  a  sealskin  covering  in 
antiquity  to  protect  buildings,  Utause  it  w.ls  supposed 
that  lightning  never  struck  this  material  {e.g..  I 'liny. 
//.V255.  Suet.  Oct.  90K  One  species  of  sea!,  .1/un.i- 
chut  albivtnter.  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean! and  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  common  real,  Ph,Kti  vitulma 

The  p.'ffohf,  like  the  seal,  is  as  a  rule  a  denizen  of 
the  colder  waters  of  the  globe  ;  but  /'A<n  u  na  communis, 
the  common  porpoise  of  the  Itritish  coasts,  occasionally 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  the  Indian  porpoise, 
PH.  phixirtoitla,  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
( kean  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan,  and  may 
have  been  captured  in  the  Red  Sea.  (r)  The 

Outing,  being  more  like  the  dolphin,  has  the  etymology 
in  its  favour.  According  to  Knobcl  (Comm.  on  Kx.  2;'>s> 
this  animal  (liaiicore  tabermnuli)  '  is  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  attaining  a  length  of  8  to  10  or  more  feet,  is 
hunted  like  the  whale,  and  has  a  skin  well  adapted  for 
sandals  or  coverings. "  Kriedr.  I>el.  sought  to  strengthen 
ihc  case  for  this  identification  (Prol  lo  Haer's  Euk,  p. 
\vi /  )  by  comparison  with  Ass.  /<»*'«,  an  animal  whose 
skin,  according  to  various  Ass.  inscriptions,  was  used 
lo  cover  the  licams  of  ships  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  |l  194).  He  has  since  {I'roi.  77-79  | '86]|. 
however,  abandoned  the  view*  that  tahSu  w  1  *  the 
dugong,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  xvtthtr. 1  The  dugong 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Manatee  of  the  Atlantic, 
composes  the  class  Sirenia.  They  :ire  usually  found 
in  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers  browsing  on  sea-weed, 
and  they  are  still  actively  sought  off  the  coast  of 
Queensland  for  the  sake  of  their  blulilier  and  hide. 

(4)  Much  less  probable  is  the  opinion  of  Boltcher 
(Xrut  Aehrenl.  32 ff.)  that  cn«  is  a  form  of  fn  (he- 
goat)  with  the  middle  radical  hardened  ;  he  supposes 
that  goat-skin  was  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  moroix-o 
leather.  1 1  is  natural  that  '  rams '  and  '  he  ■  goats ' 
should  come  together  as  in  Gam.  32is  [14]  aCh.  1 7 1  ■  ; 
but  apart  from  this  the  explanation  has  little  to  recom- 
mend  it. 

(5)  The  latest  and  perhaps  most  probable  view  is 
Ihat  put  forward  by  Bondi  (.-Egyfticua,  1  /*),  who 
makes  r-rji  a  loan-word  from  Kgyplian  Iht,  •  Egyptian 
leather.'  and  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of  views. 
This  meaning  is  especially  suitable  to  K*.  16 10.  but 
is  also  appropriate  in  the  other  passages. 

Of  all  the  explanations  those  by  Ar.  <tuha<  or  tujiat. 
by  Ass.  taflu,  and  by  Kg.  tht.  most  deserve  attention. 

N,  M.— A.  K.  R. 

BAEAN  ( C man  [AKVJJ,  1  Mace.  64/  RV  ;  AV 
Bkas. 

BAG  Several  of  the  Hebrew  words  are  much  more 
general  in  signification  than  the  English  'bag.' — (|)  s'2 
iin  Dl.  25  1 1  Pr.  16 11  Mi,  6ti  Is.  46M  for  holding  money, 
or  the  weights  employed  by  merchants.  In  Pr.  1  14 
l/faXArfj-rior).  KV  renders  I'fKsK.  121  e-in  h&rlt  (cp 
At  h.iritatHH,  big  of  skin,  etc  ,  and  see  Friink.  296) 
in  2  K.  ftsj  IMWikI  of  Na.1111.1n  s  bag  which  con- 
tained a  talent  of  silver  In  Is  3m  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  women's  adornments,  and  signifies 
probably  a  satchel  (so  RV ;  AV  '  crisping  pin").  (3) 
•s-<  Uli,  a  word  of  very  general  meaning  (see  VksskI.). 
used  of  a  sack  for  containing  corn  IGen.  42  a  tyyior)  or 

'  Cp  Shalmaivrwr.  Monolith   inicr.   ii.   t«,  r'«<i  r/i*/*  ftt 
mala*  ta>ilr.  'on  boat,  of  .kin.  of  wether. ';  »Wi,  (,«  K,,,J 
1;  U  «  references  in  Muss-Arnoll,  Ait.  Diet.  *.v. 
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of  the  instruments  carried  by  a  shepherd  (Zech.  11 15). 
It  is  rendered  'bag-  only  in  iS.  174049  (AV»«- 
•vessel*! :  see  SLING.  (4)  *B  *>rir  (  N  bind,  cp  verb  in 
2  K  12  1..  [11],  nj-n.  'and  they  put  in  bags  J,  Job  14  17 
(/JaWarnon,  I-t.  St-m,  3%-j  '■  log  with  holes'  (Hag. 
16).  It  is  rendered  '  bundle*  in  1  S  2Saa  Gen  42  ;$  (of 
moncvl  and  Cant.  1 1  •.  lof  mvrrh,  RV"'«  •  Uig  ).  |5) 
/Ja.\\o»nw,  IJt.  Via.  RV  •  purse' ;  and  (6)  -vW-ni- 
KOfion  llu.  126  13»o.  RV«*  -box  ).    See  Box,  3. 

BAGO  IBA[-0  [A]).  1  Ksd-  840=  E/raSu.  BlCVAl,  3. 

B  AGO  AS  1  from  Pers.  tag<i.  •  I  jod  '  ;  see  Ed.  Meyer. 
Ent.  157;  cp  liigvai,  Bigtha.  Abagthal,  a  eunuch  in 
the  household  of  Holofernes  ;  Judllhl'Jn  ff  (BAfUXVC 
IBA'J ;  in  K  u  B&rf>C  l-^'J* 

BAGOI  1  B a .- 1  ►  1  [A]).  1  lisd.  5i4  =  Ezr-»2».  BtOVAJ,  a. 

BAGPIPE  (RV**  of  n^iB^O  Oan.S$ioij[ini-. 
10  k;-£-o.  Kr.  'ciol.  f'r.  CYM(pu>Nl&,  KV  dulcimer  ). 
The  Aramaic  word  is  from  attifuria.  a  late  Gr.  word, 
used,  curiously  enough,  by  l'olybius  in  his  account  of 
the  festivities  in  which  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (who  is  s.. 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Daniel)  indulgetl  (xxvi.  105  xxxi. 
48;  see  D.VMKI..  $  7 1.  I  or  the  form  of  the  Aram,  cp 
mOh  vi'Mlwot.  -agieed/  in  the  Fiscal  Inscription  from 
Palmyra.  137  A.  l)  Icol.  3, //.  14  45!.    Sec  Music.  $  4  (.  1 

BAHABUMITE,  THE   CtMTna.    iCh-lljj;  o 

Bt€PM€IN  [B,  K*  ■].  o  -pBCIN  IN*|.  O  B&PC&MI  [A]. 
O   B&p&M&l  I'-Jl.  evidently  a  scrilje's  error  for  'the 
Bahurimite  '—i.e. .    the  man  of  B.Mll  KIM'  ('D^iTOn) 
The  same  reading  should  be  restored  in  a  S.  28  31.  See 
Bakiiumitk. 

BAHURIM  (D*"«n3  and  Dnn3  ;  /J«wp«iM  [A] ;  a  S. 

s  16  ftupoitf  1  lit),  -ft  |I.);  Ills  fiovpfin  (II1,  xoppaM  (I-)'.  IT  1 S 
I  It],  ^u$xcpamr  [Llj  111  16  0uvp.iM  |ll|,  x»«»'  I 


1  K 


II),  Pa.#KO?0~r  (1.1;  19  16  0uvfMiM  (ll|,  x»fV»r  |IJ; 
'vprif*  |Bk  fimtm^  (AL),  $o*x»p* 
v"-''7]).  a  place  in  Benjamin  (a  S.  19 16 [17J).  not  in<  luileil 
in  the  list  of  Betijamile  towns,  which  appesirs  prominetilly 
in  two  very  interesting  narratives— that  of  the  return  of 
M11  HAL  lo  David,  and  that  of  the  flight  of  David  from 
Alusalom.  Michal  had  liecn  given  by  David's  angry 
father-in-law  lo  I'ALTI  (y.r  . )  or  Paltiet  of  Galliin.  ami 
David  in  his  returning  prosperity  demande«l  her  back. 
Followed  by  her  weeping  husband,  Michal  went  from 
Gallim  1  to  ikihurirn.  There  Abner  commanded  Paltiel 
lo  return.  It  may  naturally  lie  asked,  Why  was  Bahurim 
selected  as  the  scene  of  ihis  leave-Liking?  The  answer 
is  furnished  by  the  story  of  David  s  flighL  It  is  clear 
from  2  S.  1  ri  1  5  (cp  1 7  34 1  that  Bahurim  lay  near  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  valley  Aimer  would  have 
to  take  this  road  on  his  return  to  Mahanaim.  and  would 
naturally  wait  at  Bahurim  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  a 
visit  lo  Hebron  would  !*•  acceptable  lo  the  king.  Mean- 
time the  envoys  of  David  conducted  Michal  lo  Hebron, 
loiter  ii  was  David  s  turn  10  |*iss  by  Bahurim.  when 
he  sought  the  Jordan  valley  as  a  fugitive  (2  S.  1.1)8). 
Al  Ikihurirn  he  would  apparently  have  mule  his  first 
halt  had  not  the  insults  of  SHIMKI  compiled  him  to  go 
farther1*  (ft  &  16  s  u)  It  was  at  Bahurim  alto  that 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  lay  hid  in  a  well,  when  pursued 
by  the  servants  of  Atisalom  (2  S.  17 18).  The  sjk* 
which  !>est  answers  the  topographical  conditions  is  (as 
Barclay  was  the  first  to  see)  SE  of  the  village  of  <•/- 
'MtBtyrA  (sec  I.AIsIIAH).  Here,  to  the  S  of  the  old 
Roman  road,  van  Kasteren  found  in  the  upper  ll  .io/ 
fr-tCauuihy  a  nun  without  a  name,  which  he  believes  to 
I*  on  the  site  of  Bahurim  \ZDPV\*  .o,  f.) 
a  less  proUible  view  ,  fully  discussed  by  1 
see  Marti,  ZDPVttf.  T.  K.  c. 

«  Sir  G.  Grove  (Smith'.  />/0  think,  thi.  may  be  doubtful. 

The  rendcrinit  of  ft1 .  however,  in  »  S.  3  1 5  •  ••  

verse  oritjirally closed  with  CffO,  'from  Oalliin.*  That 
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BAITERUS  (B&.thpoc  [BA]).  i  Esd.  5.7  RV.  AV 

MKT!  Kl  S  .   see  UlBIIAR. 

BAJ1TH.  RV  BAVTTH  (n»?n.  the  temple'  ;  text  of 
0  differs),  is  takes  in  l.V  of  Is.  Ilia  as  the  name  of  a 
pl.u  •-.  the  article  tjeing  neglected  (cp  AlN,  a).  It  is 
perhaps  more  defensible  to  render  the  stichus  containing 
the  word  thus  :  '  They  go  up  to  the  temple,  Oibon  ((joes 
tip)  to  tlx-  high  places  to  weep'  |so  ties,  and  formerly 
C  he  ).  'Die  temple  referred  to  might  be  the  Beth- 
hamoth  of  the  inscription  of  Mcsha  (/.  36  ;  cp  BaMutm- 
HAAI).  rt"3  and  ru.  however,  are  so  easily  confounded 
(see,  e.g. ,  Is,  10  d  Kt. )  that  it  is  still  lictter  to  read  nt\*y 
ro.  ' daughter  I  -  people!  of  Dibon  is  gone  up," 
wilh  Duhm  and  Chcyne  (SHOT). 

BAKBAKKAB  <-l£3?3.  form  strange,  probably 
corrupt  ;  B&K&p  [B].  BakB-  [AE] ;  I'csh.  has  UYT\\. 
which  in  if.  8  11.  etc.  —  Heb.  Dm'.  Jcroham).  a  I>evite 
in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (sec  Ezra,  iL  §  5  [t], 
§  1  5  1 1 1  <»).  t  Ch.  9is;  not  in  |j  Neh.  1 1  16,  but  perhaps 
transposed  to  v.  17  (where  MT  and  ($*c-*'"t-  read 
BAKMfKJAH  ('/.i'.].  though  (5,lA  omits,  (9L  poKXttat)- 

BAKBUK  (^373,  §§  38,  71.  •pitcher";  but  sec 
below  ;  BakBoyk  [A I.]).  The  b'nc  Bakl.uk.  a  family 
of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§  <3t.  Ezra  2  51  (rffcuowr  [I.].  P*xk.  [B])  =  Neh.  7  S3  {^flou 
[B].  rf.to.y3  lN]l  =  i  Ksd.53it  (a«oi^[H].  oxoim'IA]; 
EV.  ActH).  Ihc  name  can  hardly  be  Hebrew.  It 
may  be  corrupted  from  Assyr.  Habbakuka,  a  plant  name 
l»*  llAIIAKKl  K).  T.  K.  C 

BAKBUKIAH  (Hjpapa.  §  38.  '  pitcher  of  Yahwe"? 
[or  else  =  Bakbuk.  .t  being  probably  a  simple  afforma- 
tive  ijaslrow,  JUL  13  uj)],  cp  BAKRL'K  ;  B&kBaki&C 
lu*  *"P  L],  BS*A  om. ).  one  of  the  Nethinim; 
a  singer  in  list  of  l>evite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ezra,  iL  §  5  [■'■),  §  15  [ij  a,  and  cp  Hfntel,  105). 
Neh.  1 1  17  (  BOKXCI&C  I  E]  ;  omitted  in  !|  I  Ch.  9  16  before 
Obadiah-  Abda  of  Neh.);  and  porter  in  Zerubbabel's 
band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  6  t,  §  ll.  and  Hrrsttl,  110), 
Neh.  12  jj.  In  Neh.  11  17,  of  lite  three  persons  named. 
M.illaniafi  is  a  '  son '  of  Asaph,  and  Abda  is  a  '  son  ' 
of  Jeduthun.  It  is  plausible,  therefore,  to  take  Bak- 
bukiah  to  be  the  same  name  as  ,t,-=  (cp  ©L)  and  identify 
with  BlflCKIAH  [f -v .1  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  The 
three  great  guilds  uf  temple-singers  will  then  be  repre- 
sented. 

BAKEMEATS.  In  his  dream  Pharaoh's  chief  baker 
carried  on  his  head  1  three  baskets  of  white  bread ' 
(nh  *i>D,  Gen.  40i6— so  RV  and  most 
'  c-  modem  scholars ;  AV  'three  white  baskets'), 

in  the  uppermost  of  which  were  '  all  manner  of  bakemeals 
for  I'haraoh,'  literally,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  AV, 
'  meat  [food]  of  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  a  baker  '  (40 17). 
The  best  commentary  on  these  verses  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  royal  bakery  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III.  at 
Thelies,  which  has  been  reproduced  by  Wilkinson  {.4ne. 
]<C.  1878,  1  17*1.  and  more  recently  by  Erman  [Ant. 
Eg.  191).  The  process  of  making  the  ordinary  house- 
hold supply  is  described  under  Hkkad  ;  here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  together  the  seaitcred  notices  in  Scripture 
regarding  other  products  of  the  baker's  skill.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  variety 
of  shapes  assumed  by  the  bread  and  pastry  in  the  repre- 
sentation referred  to.  Additional  varieties  are  collected 
by  Erman  from  other  sources  and  represented  on  the 
same  page.  H  >w  f.ir  the  Hebrew  court  Inkers  (1S.8 
ij)  were  able  to  imitate  those  of  Egypt  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  names  for  different  species 
of  bakemeals  in  the  OT  ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to 
„  .  identify  them  (cp  Brfad).  Thus  we  can 
only  conjecture,  although  with  a  fair  amount 
of  certainly,  thai  the  cake  named  iitttir  (1*3,  AV 

I  Cp  AKKUit,  ».    It  i»  p"">l>le,  however,  that  BA  omit  the 
i  (L  has  tkwSoM),  since  autovt,  etc  may  be  a  duplicate 

1  (/.t-.). 
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of  Hakumia  ( 


•morsel,'  RV  -  loaf),  1  S.2j6.  must  have 
like  a  Scottish  '  bannock '  ;  which,  from  the 
must  hold  good  also  of  the  barley-cake  of  Gideon's 

dream  (Judg.  7ut).  The  nitHdim  (c~?3.  possibly 
from  ipj,  to  prick)  may  have  been  thin  cakes  pricked 
over  like  a  modern  biscuit,  or  dotted  over  with  the  seeds 
of  some  condiment  (see  below).  They  were  part  of  ihe 
present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  I.  took  to  the 
prophet  Ahijah  (t  K.  14  3).  and  are  rendered  by  EV 
Cracknels,  for  which  the  American  revisers  prefer  to 
read  •cakes.'  1  Still,  judging  from  etymology,  we  may 
consider  the  Italia  (.rxl.  the  cake  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  as  having  been  perforated 
(Vri.  lo  pierce)  like  a  modern  Passover  cake.  It  was 
made  of  the  finest  flour  (n"*;).  Mention  is  made  of 
another  kind  of  sacrificial  cakes,  apparently  of  foreign 
origin,  which  the  women  of  Jerusalem  kneaded  and 
baked  in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
'  gi  KKN  of  HKAVKS  '  ty.r. ),  ler.  7  18  44  19.  ©  merely 
transliterates  the  Heb.  word  (C'?jr.  xo,<*",a*  [BSiAy]  ; 
Xartfwrat  [N*|.  xawu-ai  IQ'l  '«  Jer.  44  19),  and  the 
cxegetical  tradition  varies.  That  these  taunt  inim  were 
some  kind  of  bakemeals  is  clear  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  in  their  preparation  (7 18).  It  is  generally 
thought  that  they  may  have  resembled  the  iflinai 
(atMjnu),  cakes  shaped  like  the  full  moon,  which  were 
offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis,  the  moon-goddess,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  (see  especially  Kue.'s  essay  •  De 
mclecheth  des  hemels,'  translated  ill  Bu.'l  edition  of  his 
Ottamtnrlle  Alk.  208.  and  the  comm.  of  Graf  and  of 
Giesebrecht  in  Itx.  ).  A  similar  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  worship  of  the  Arabic  goddess  Al-'Uzza 
(We.  Ar.  //«./.<»  38/.,  anded.  41  /.). 

With  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  pastry  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  that  can  lie  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
3  Past  's  t'lat  a  n,orc  *It'''c;"fi  felish  was  imparted  to 
the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bakemeats 
in  three  ways,  (t)  The  dough  was  Uiked  in  olive  oil. 
Thus  the  Iamc  of  the  manna  is  said  in  one  passage  INu. 
113  JE)  to  be  like  the  taste  of  'cakes  baked  with  oil" 
(RV1"*-,  fca-n  generally  understoo<l  of  some  dainty 

cooked  in  oil  (l«it  EV  '  like  the  taste  of  fresh  oil ').  (a) 
The  dough  was  prepared  by  being  mi.xed  with  oil  and 
then  fired.  This  mode  of  prc|«.iration  was  extensively 
usc<l  in  the  ritual  of  P:  see.  for  example,  lxv.2*jf-. 
where  a  distinction  is  made  la-twcen  cakes  'mingled 
(n**ts3 — sec  r>s,;  in  HUB  Ijx.  )  with  oil '  and  cakes  merely 
'  anointed  Ic'ne'o)  *i'h  oil.'  (3)  In  the  passage  parallel 
to  that  quoted  atxive  (1).  vir. .  Ex  16 31  [P),  the  taste  of 
the  manna  is  likened  to  'wafers  (p'jn.  for  which  s«i- 
Br k.vd)  made  with  honey  '  From  this  passage,  from 
the  [.rohibition  of  honey  in  the  ritual  (Lev.gti).  and 
from  the  post-biblical  use  of  the  verbstl  stem  c3t  (tinS). 
we  learn  that  honey  (<A/o/)— no  doubt  both  the  product 
of  the  bee  and  the  artificial  grape-syrup  (the  modem 
diht:  see  Honkv)— was  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
kinds  of  Ixakcmcats.  t5,tAL  in  both  the  passages  dis- 
cussed (Nu.  118  Ex.  16 11)  renders  by  iyxpit,  which, 
according  to  Aihenaeus  un  L»i.  on  ljt.  I631)  denotol  '» 
bakemeat  made  with  oil  and  honey.'  Saadia's  word 
here  is  katSif*  \  paUtlli  duU  tarii).  a  species  of  confec- 
tion stili  made  in  Syria.  Landlierg  [Pnmerta  ft  Diitons, 
J85>  defines  it  as  'a  flaky  paste  (pdtitttrit  fruilUUt) 
made  with  walnut  and  sugar  and.  in  spring,  with  cream  ■ 
Some  sort  of  dainty  confection  is  evidently  intended  by 
the  obscure  l/hihilh  \rf^  ;  a  S.  136  8  xof  J  EV  '  cakes  ) 
which  Tam.ir  baked  for  Amnon.*    If  the  etymology 

I  For  Josh.  85,  the  only  other  passage  where  C*Ttp3  occurs 
(EV  '  mouMv  ">,  %«*  HI.  in  let. 

'  The  curious  in  ihrse  n.atiersarc  referred  to  !-mdlwri;\  Imolc 
for  a  detailed  li.t  of  modem  Aral)  confection*,  m  uS  .  .11  \Vel«. 

ZDUGW  <,n/. 

a  On  the  reading  in  P.  9  k«  Cooking  Utsnsils,  I  s  [i.l 
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from  aafe  (heart)  were  more  secure,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  tit-liit  in  riucstion  was  heart-shaped. 

In  Fr..  27 17  we  find  among  the  trade-products  of 
Tyre  a  substance  called  pattnag  ( )  which,  according 
to  the  Targum,  was  a  "  kind  of  confection  '  ;  so  RYmi: 1 
The  meaning  is  quite  uncertain,  and  probably  the  text 
is  corrupt  (Co.  would  read  jjn,  wax;  sec  I'ansag). 
For  the  frequently  mentioned  .tp-b'k  or  grape-cake,  see 
FRUIT,  §  5  |  and  for  the  use  of  condiments  in  baking, 
sec  Food  and  Sl-h  ks.  A>  K.  s.  K. 

BAKING     Sec  Bbead.  §  3  ;  Oven. 

CAKING  PAN  (njTO),  Lev.  25  7  9.  See  Cooking 
Utensils,  f  7. 

BALAAM  1 22773  ;  etymology  uncertain  ;  Winckler's 
Bel-'am  [(!/ 1  i.*,]  «i:ms  improbable ;  cp  perhaps  Ba-lum- 
me-c  (Am.  Tab)  and  see  Ihleam,  Bela, 
Nicklaitans  ;  BaAa&aa  TBALl  ;  Joseph. 
B&A&MOC)'b  Beor  ;  a  soothsayer  or  prophet 
whom  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  made  anxious  by  Israel's 
victory  over  the  Amoritcs,  summoned  to  curse  his 
enemies.  Instead  of  doing  so.  Balaam  bore  himself  as 
the  prophetic  mouthpiece  of  Yahwe.  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  his  God  ( Nu.  U2iB).  and  by  the  spirit  of 
Klohim  i'2ii\  foretold  the  future  glory  of  Israel.  No 
wonder  that  a  prophet  of  Judah,  writing  probtbly  in 
the  dark  and  idolatrous  days  of  Manasseh.  recalled  the 
history  of  Balaam,  when  he  would  remind  his  ungrateful 
countrymen  of  Yahwe-  s  'beneficent  deeds  '  (Mic.  65). 
Balaam's  character  has  long  licen  regarded  as  an  enigma, 
and  from  Bishop  Butler's  tune  onwards  many  subtle 
solutions  have  been  offered.  The  enigma,  however,  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  traditions 
l«  itujmi:  t"  different  periods,  ind  h  is  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  traditions 
which,  though  one  in  spirit,  present  a  palpable  difference 
in  details. 

Accortling  to  J,  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  dismayed  by 
the  number  of  his  new  and  unwelcome  ncighlmurs, 
called  Balaam  from  the  land  of  the  b'ne  Amnion'  to 
curse  Israel.  Ii.1la.1m  protested  that  he  could  not,  for 
all  the  royal  treasure,  go  beyond  Yahwe's  word  ;  but  he 
saddled  his  ass  and  set  out.'  On  the  road,  the  ange! 
of  Yahwe,  invisible  to  Balaam,  but  visible  to  the  beast 
he  rode,  stopped  his  way  with  a  drawn  sword.  Yahwe 
endowed  the  ass  with  speech,  and  at  last  opened  the 
prophet's  eyes  to  the  apparition,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fear  which  held  the  animal  back.  Balaam  would 
have  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  Still,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  go.  and  was  only  warned  to  report 
Yahwe's  oracle  faithfully.  The  Klohist  has  no 

occasion  for  these  marvels.  In  his  account,  Balaam, 
who  is  an  .\ram.van  of  PETUOR  (/. v. )  on  the  Euphrates 
(or  perhaps  rather  a  N.  Arabian  of  KchoUrth  by  the 
river  of  Musril,  did  not  yield  to  Bilak's  repeated  solici- 
tations till  God  (ICluhim)  appeared  in  a  dream  and  told 
him  to  go  with  the  Moabite  ambtssadors. 

From  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  die 
E  and  J  documents  with  full  confidence.  In  what 
follows  we  have  four  great  prophecies  concerning  Israel's 
future,  besides  three  short  oracles  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekites.  the  Kenites.  and  the  Assyrians.  Prob- 
ably the  first  two  of  the  four  great  prophecies  come  to 
us  in  their  present  form  from  the  hand  of  the  Ftohist.4 

'  The  word  'confection'  here  used  in  the  RViwr  reft 
where  else  in  RV  to  perfumes  or  spiers  (E*.  30  1-,  RV  '  jierfur 
I  Co. »  jo,  AV  'ointment,'  RV  'confection';  K«  clus,  3s  ?);  cp  the 
1  coufectionarics  '  or  perfume-compouTiders  of  1  S.  K  1 3. 

*  S3  read  fQ/f  for  V*P  with  DL  after  Sam.  Pe*h.  Vg.. 
and  some  Heb.  MSS.    Kor  a  ihirtl  view,  however,  see  Fkthok. 

*  Nu. Tl  19-  lirl^ri^x  to  E.  The  reason  why  Balaam  went 
is  no*  told  in  the  extant  portion*  of  J. 

*  The  Klohi-uc  account  of  the  prophecies  must,  however,  have 
made  som«  reference  10  Moai>,  and  inusi,  therefore,  have  con- 
tained more  than  is  now  given  in  chap.  i£S. 
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while  the  last  two  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 

Yahwist, 

Balaam  prepares  for  his  work  rather  after  the  fashion 
of  a  sorcerer  than  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  ideas 

o  *»  1—  of  Hebrew  prophecy,     |n  order  to 

riSTr^  «»«  KlOhim.  he  directs  Balak  10 

1  ana  2  [b>  sacrifice,  0f  special  solemnity1  (s 
altars,  seven  oxen,  seven  rams;  cp  Bekr-sHKHA). 
Bamoih-baal.  the  scene  of  the  sacrifices,  was  no  ordinary 
•high  place.'  but  (probably)  one  of  those  high  hills 


with  God.  and,  as  we  learn,  it  commanded  a  view  of  at 
least  •  the  utmost  part '  of  the  Israelitish  encampment. 
This  was  important,  for  a  curse  must  be  uttered  in  sight 
of  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  fall  (cp  23 n  a).  When 
Balaam  returns  to  Balak  and  his  princes  after  meeting 
tiod,  he  can  but  break  forth  into  jubilant  praise  of 
Israel.  Curse  it  he  cannot.  The  people  has  a  destiny 
of  its  own  which  parts  it  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Israelite  hosts  N  of  Arnon  arc  the  token  of  a 
mightier  multitude  unborn.  All  individual  desire  loses 
itself  in  the  sense  of  Israel's  greatness.  Happy  is 
he  who  dies  in  Jeshumn,  and.  dying,  knows  that  his 
people  is  immortal  !  In  vain  Balak  changes  the  seer  s 
place  of  outlook.  As  Balaam  beholds  ail  Israel  from 
the  top  of  PlsGAH,*  he  receives  a  divine  oracle  which 
confirms  and  transcends  the  former  blessing.  God, 
says  Bal  iam,  is  not  a  man  :  he  do.  -  not  .  hange  !  It 
mind.  Nor  can  trouble  touch  Israel,  lor  Yahwe  himself 
reigns  in  their  midst  ;  and  the  people  (if  vie  may  trust 
the  reading3)  greet  this  divine  king  with  exultant  shout. 
With  the  strength  of  a  wild-ox.  they  fling  their  foes  to 
the  gTound.  No  magical  arts  avail  in  Israel's  case  :  even 
now  all  has  been  decided,  and  one  can  but  cry  1  \\ 'hat 
has  God  done  1 '  Like  a  lion,  Israel  rises  up  to  devour 
the  prey. 

Again  sacrificial  rites  are  performed,  ami  again  Balaam 
has  to  disappoint  the  king  (see  Pki>K).     The  third 
3  Oracles   prophecy  (J),  together  with  some  striking 
d  4  f  Jl  Para"cls  ,0  ,n<;  second,4  has  characteristic 
40       l"*  features  of  its  own.     The  poet  still  dwells 

on  the  numbers  and  prowess  of  Israel,  but  adds  a 
panegyric  of  its  well-watered  and  tmitful  land,  and 
surprises  us  by  a  definite  mention  of  the  kingly  power 
as  distinct  from  the  reign  of  Yahwe.  The  king  of  Israel 
is  described  as  raised  even  above  An  AG  {</:■■)■  Still 
more  definite  is  the  fourth  prophecy.  The  seer  It-holds 
in  spirit  the  rise  of  David,  and  chaunts  the  victories 
which  arc  to  crush  Moab  and  sutidue  I>lom. 

The  btsis  of  t>  e  story  of  Balaam  is  evidently  a  patri- 
otic legend,  which,  as  we  now  have  it.  presupposes  a 

0   Rin  c""'Parauv<:'y  advanced  historical  period. 
■       g      jt      (rU(.  ln(.  s|lirv  cf  tn(,  ass_  «hich  v-cs 
01  story.  ^ 

(Nu.  22n-u 
flavour.*  Sti 

psychological  skill  into  the  surrounding  narrative,  is  a 
decoration  derived  from  folklore,  and  the  narrative  as 
a  whole  is  designed  to  accentuate  the  uselcssm-ss  of 
jealous  and  rebellious  feelings  in  the  Ammorutish  and 
Edomitish  ncighl>ours  of  Israel.    Amnion  and  Kdom 

I  It  is  Ralak,  not  Balaam,  who  »a,  rifices  ;  '  Balak  and  Balaam  ' 
in  No.  23  j  should  evidently  beomittrd  (as  in  C"*1-). 

3  This  is  certainly  E's  meaning  in  Nu.  23  tya.  Tlie  second 
part  ol  r.  t\,  which  limits  Balaam's  rari|;e  of  vision  to  'the 
utmost  part  of  the  people.'  must  he  due  to  a  redactor.  Its 
object  U  to  harmonise  V.  11a  IE]  with  MsQX  which  tell»  us 
that  Balaam  is  mm  taking  his  first  complete  view  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  In  reality,  however.  P.  iip  destroys  the  progress 
whLh  E  intended  from  '^41  to -3  13.  Since  a  limitnl  view  of 
Israel  had  not  resulted  in  the  utterance  of  a  1  ursr,  lt.1l.1V  deemed 
it  nc.essary  to  in-  the  effect  of  the  wider  outlook  from  Pis£.ih. 

'  Cbeyne,  however,  read*  nUtEW,  '  a»'1  'he  glory  of  tlie  k.iuj 
is  among  them.' 

*  It  Is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Nu."tij  a?  t»  not  a  Vah- 
wistic  fragment  (see  Bacon,  Trtpit  Tratiitwn,  »aS,  ami  cp  I)i.'» 
notc-V  Ai  wording  to  t  hejne,  n~J<tn  curs  t«oth  in  v.  11  4 and 
in  v.  ri  A. 

»  Cp  the  Babylonian  beast-stories,  the  speaking  hone  in 
Horn.  //.  19  4ot.  and  the  speakmg  serpent  in  Genesis. 
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angel  invisible  to  man.  and  speaks 
cp  3  I'e,  tiio),  h  is  a  highly  primitive 
this  story,  lhou"h  welded  with  some 
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oldi-r  as  nation*  ;  l>ut  Israel  alone  had  secured 
permanent  foothold  W.  of  Jordan,  and  for  a  time  reduced 
the  oldest  nationalities  to  vassalage.  The  story  of 
Balaam  point;,  out  that  Yahwe  had  ordained  these 
privileges  of  Israel  long  before.  The  Moabitish  king 
and  the  Amiuonitish,  Arabian,1  or  Aratn.ean  sooth- 
sayer had  strnen  to  turn  aside  the  irreversible  decree, 
and  Yahwe  had  turned  the  very  means  they  look  into  the 
instrument  by  which  he  announceti  the  tnumphs  and 
the  unique  destiny  of  his  people. 

It  is  much  harder  to  fix  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
poems.     We  can  scarcely  attribute  them  without  reserve 
_  „.  to  J  and    K.  for  the  points  of  contact 

0.  UTlgin  01  ,„.,„..,.„  .1...  ,ir<„,h«,..s  ii  iiesmt  iallv  -'itjj 


between  the  prophecies  (cp  especially  23 »» 
and  at  3 1  suggest  that  an  ancient  poem 
has  been  expanded  ami  changed  in  diverse  ways.  The 
kernel  of  the  i>.«-m  may  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  kingdom,  -even,  it  may  be.  to  those  of  Solomon. 
The  national  fortune  is  painted  m  glowing  colours,  and 
the  historical  references  stop  short  at  l>avid.  who  was 
the  only  king  to  conquer  Ijolh  Moab  and  Kdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clear  sense  of  Israel's  scparateness 
from  the  nations  i23gt  had  not  arisen,  so  far  as  is 
known,  licfore  the  time  of  the  literary  prophets,  and 
tin-  phraseology  docs  not  permit  us  to  place  the  poems, 
as  we  now  have  them,  earlier. 

The  aptK'iidix  (24m->4l.  at  any  rate,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  comparatively  modern  (note  the  exag- 
_  geration  respecting  the  Amalekites).  The 

,.  ™"  structure  shows  that  the  oracles  are  from 
™  "  one  hand  lc|  24 /<>.  end,  with  r.  h.  end). 
The  writer  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Assyrian  power, 
and  speaks  of  the  deportation  of  the  Kenites  by  the 
Assyrians.  He  s|<caks  of  the  Kenites.  rather  than  more 
famous  peoples,  l>ecaiisc  he  considers  them  to  lie  (like 
the  Amalekites;  cp  i  S.  156)  within  Balaams  horizon. 
He  also  (if  the  lexl  of  24 24  !*•  correct!  predicts  that 
Assyria  in  its  turn  will  lie  destroyed  by  ships  from 
t  mi  mi  (if.t:).  Was  he  thinking  of  the  Persian 
empire  (Assyria  =  Persia,  Kxra6«l.  and  its  overthrow 
bv  Alexander  the  Great  (cp  I  Mace,  lit?  The  theory 
h  is  ln-en  widely  accepted,  and  much  controversy  as  to 
the  limits  of  prophecy  has  grown  out  of  it.  It  seems 
holder  than  the  evidence  as  a  whole  warrants  (see  Hi. ), 
and  it  has  lately  been  pointe<|  out  that  '  they  shall 
afflict'  (ijp.  f.  mi  is  a  misreading  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  loss  of  an  ethnic  name  in  v.  »>  Analogy  requires 
that  the  last  of  the  three  little  oracles  in  Jf.  ii-n  should 
begin  thus  : 


Ahil  he  saw  .  . 
Alas  who  will  lis 


and  '•<•.■  ,m  his  oracle,  and  said, 
(survive)  of  ,  .  . 


And  the  discoveries  of  the  Tell  of  Zcnjirli  enable  us  to 
restore  the  missing  name,  which  was,  not  'Samuel' 
i*xizc,  as  many  MSS  and  some  editions),  Imt 
'  Sham'aL'    Then  in  P.  24  we  may  continue  : 

And  there  shall  be  ships  from  the  direction  of  Cyprus, 
And  A-y,iu  4tall  afllin  him  Oiy),  and  Kl*r  shall  aJKcl  him. 
Anil  he  tuo  (shall  come)  to  destruction.5 
Tin-  kingdom  of  Sham  al  in  NW.  Syria  was  not  so  very 
f;ir  from  Balaam's  native  place  Pethor.  (  The  fort, 
at  any  rate,  placed  Pethor  in  Aram. )  That  it  was 
1  l--strovcd  bv  Assyrians  ami  peoples  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates  ( =  Klier ),  and  plundered  by  shipmcn 
from  Cyprus,  was  probably  within  the  recollection  of  the 
author,  who  is,  therefore,  not  to  lie  regarded  as  post- 

•  See  «t»wf,  I  1 ,  second  paragraph.  Cp  (Jen.  M  jj,  and  sec 
Bei-a  (a),  Ml/KAIM. 

■  The  importance  of  this  correction  will  appear  if  we  compare 
the  alternative  explanation  of  Hommel  (.(///'  ms/).  which 
» the  following  most  unnatural  and  unworthy  distich  : 


'  Jackals  (C*;*)  shall  come  from  the  north 

And  wild  cats  (C-*)  from  ihe  coast  of  Kittim,' 

where  'jackals'  and  'wild  cats'  are  figurative  expressions  for 
wild  invaders,  and  Kittim  is,  Hommel  sayv  '  ihe  familiar  term 
for  the  Humes  (var.  chittimX'    See  AssHCRUt,  Kmkk. 
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exilic.  Assyria  may  have  been  no  longer  al  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  but  was  still  a  conquering  power.1 

We  have  passing  notices  of  Kalaam  in  Josh.  24  9  (Fj) 
and  in  Dt.23«/. .  cp  Neh.  13 1  /.  isee  Ammonitks,  g  3). 
7  ah  ^>t'  '  '■'     '"  '"  *,c 's  an  Anunaeao 

to  Balaam  ,ro,n  M**0!101*"1"-  l,irc<]  to  curse  brael ; 

'  Imt  Yahwe  turned  his .  urse  into  a  blessing. 
The  Priestly  Writer  represents  Balaam  in  a  much  more 
unfavourable  light.  Nu.  31  £  16  Josh  13  22  (cp  Nu. 
25*. i9l  He  is  a  sorcerer,  at  whose  instigation  the 
Midianite  women  seduced  the  Israelites  into  sensual 
idolatrv  ;  and  he  died  in  ihe  battle  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Midianilcs.  Jos.  (Ant.  iv.  Sr.)  dwells  at  grcal 
length  on  the  corrupting  advice  of  Balaam,  given  in  the 
first  instance  (cp  kev.  2  wl  lo  Ualak.  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature  Balaam  is  ihe  type  of  false  teachers  [AtOtk, 
519;  cp  Rev.  /.(. )  and  sorcerers.  Cp  also  a  Pet.  2ij 
Judcll.  K>r  Arabic  parallels  lo  the  efficacy  of 
lialaam's  oracles,  sec  liold/iher,  AthanJi.  zur  anth. 

See  Ui.'s  Oman,  and  cp  Tholuck,  'Die  Gesch.  Bileams,' 
I'cmiicA/r  Sikn/ttn,  I  41A-4JJ ;  Oort,  />/>/■/.  tir  AV  .r.»r/.- 
t  in:,   i860;   Kalisch.  Bible  Stutiitl,  pt,  1, 

8.  Literature.  >a7T ;  Kue.  /*,-../.  r<jj.  is  497-540184); 

van  Honnacker,  'Observations  critiques  con- 
remant  Bileam,'  I.t  Musivn,  1888:  Halevy,  Rrr.  t/m.  1804, 

pp.  aoi<ea9;  Scar.  1  <>/  I  141-14$;  w«-  C//  \&ff.\  Kit.  Hut. 

1  907.  214.  739  ;  Kautxsch,  Abrii*  (sketch  of  literature  appended 
to  //V"),  143;  llonimcl,  OBA  9.  Che.  £jf.  limn,  June  1809. 


BALAC  (BaAak  [Ti.  WH]).  Rev.  214-  See  Balak. 
BALADAN  (H?*f  ?)■  a  K-  20  ta  Is.  39 1.    See  Mkko- 

DACII-IIALADAN.' 

EALAH  (H^).  Josh.  19*    See  BAALAIl.  a. 

BALAK  BaAak  [BAL];  bai.u),  b.  Ziplx)r. 

an  early  king  of  Moab  (Nu.  22-24  Judg.  11 15.  and  else- 
where; cp  Rev.  2 14.  BAI  A<  >.  inseparably  connected  with 
Balaam.  For  the  alliteration  cp  Jabal  and  Jttlxil.  Bera 
and  Birsha,  lOldad  and  Med.nl.  etc.    Sec  Balaam. 

BALAMO.  HV  Balamon  (B^mun  (BKA)).  Jutlith 

8j.     See  Bi  t  MEN. 

BALANCE.  (t)  MttfHdim  (D'3TKO.— the  dual 
refers  to  the  two  ear-ltkt  pendants*)  are  scales  for 

weighing  money  (Jer.  32 10),  hair  (E*.  5t, 
etc.  ;  cp  the  metaphor  of  weighing  calamity  ((obtii). 
men  (IV  629  [to],  cp  Dan.  5 a;),*  and  hills  (Is  4Hi/l. 
The  dust  of  the  balance  is  a  simile  for  an  insigmficuit 
or  negligible  quantity  I  Is.  40 15)-  I  he  frequent  metaphor 
of  a  just  or  even  balance  (pny  'c.  Ivev.  HJ36,  cp  Job.1l  6 
I>„  45 10;  bbcd  'c.  Prov.  16n.  RV  •  scales  ).  asop[Kisetl 
lo  one  that  is  false  (.tyc  '3.  Prov.  11  n,  cp  20j.i  Am  85 
Hos.  127(8] ;  ytri  Mic.  611).  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  Heb.  and  Aram,  idiom  which  expresses  honour 
and  integrity  by  the  simile  of  '  heaviness '  (cp  -us  and 

(a)  For  n:g  (Is.  466:  only  here  in  this  sense), 
see  RERO,  I,  n.  Other  words  are  \  3)f/les,  o"-».  Prov. 
16 1 .  RV,  AV  '  weight,'  Is  40. a  (trrafl^  [BKAQ]).  EV 
•  scales '  ;  cp  the  verb  in  Ps.  68 1  [3] ;  but  hardly  -c-^=  in 
Job37i6.  'the  balancings  (**>£=  I  ol  the  clouds?'  (see 
Buddcj.  (4)  {\t6i>.  Rev.  65.  frequent  in  ©  for  llie 
above. 

The  balances  used  in  Palestine  were  proUibly  similai 
to  those  found  on  Kgyptian  monuments.  One  type 
consists  of  an  upright  pole  rising  from  a  broad  base  w  it  >■ 

1  Che.  /"  iTsfliit'/."-,  1806,  pp.  77.80  (following  D,  H.  kl Idler, 
Hit  J'rv/'h.Un,  1  *<i/-). 

2  In  Ar.  with  whereas  hi/h  (-jta)  has  d  '•  see 
FrSnkal,  198. 

*  Cp  Phoen.  oSsSya,  '  B.  hath  weiulied  out.' 

*  Cp  the  deprecation  of  unfair  w  eights  (CJ2K,  lit.  '  stones ')  in 
Lev.  19 35  Prov.  11 1  Mic.  On. 
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cross  lieams  turning  upon  a  pin.  An  arm  on  cither  side 
ended  in  ■  hook  to  which  the  article  to  be  weighed  was 
attached  in  U»gs  (cp  Willc  Anc.  Eg.  '1 146,  tig.  415. 
5  J,  see  K.\<:,  1 ).  Small  ones  of  a  particularly  ingenious 
nature,  as  well  as  hand-scales,  are  found  (Willi  1  ii-y 
"K  95  )■  Above  the  pole  is  sometimes  placed  the 
figure  of  a  Utbnon  representing  Thoth  the  regulator  of 
measures.  The  steelyard  (in  Fgypt)  does  not  .seem  to 
have  been  known  until  die  Roman  period. 

BALASAMUS  (B^ac&moc  [BA])(  1  BnL»«,_ 
Neh.  84.     M  aahma.i.  15. 


BALD  LOCUST  {Ovbo  .  attakhc  [BAFL]). 
sot  am  is  apparently  a  species  of  edible  locust,  or  a 
locust  in  a  particular  stage  of  growth.  See  furlher 
Locust,  a. 

BALDNESS.    See  Cuttings,  g  1  ;  Haik. 

BALM  H)f  or  n'X  ;  pHTINH  [piT  AKF]  piTMNH 
[K  once):  cp  !->ck.  27 17  AV™*-  'rosin';  Vg.  resina 
37  35  4:*  1 1 .  Jer.  8«  16 11  file.  I>ek. 
;),  a  valuable  product  of  Palestine, 
the  identification  of  which  has  given  much  trouble. 
I.V's  rendering,  '  balm,'  is  nn  unfortunate  inheritance 
from  Coverdalc's  ltiblc  (see  fctw  Eng.  l>ict.  s.v.  \.  \ r\ 
us  look  first  at  the  Hebrew  name  ns  [fifiy  Hie  Arabic 
tfano  or  Jinv1  is  identical  with  it.  and  since  the  root 
means  to  'drip'  or  '  bleed,'  the  product  referred  to  must 
be  resinous,  but  it  need  not  lie  aromatic.  From  the 
O  T  notices  we  learn  that  tirl  (KV  '  balm  )  was  found 
abundantly  in  Gilead.  that  it  was  in  early  times  exported 
thence  to  Kgypt  ((Jen.  37  js).  was  sufficiently  prized  to 
f.irm  an  appropriate  gift  to  a  lord  of  that  country  (Gen. 
\\*\),  was  applied  as  a  remedy  for  violent  pain 
(Jer,  //.  or. ),  and  was  among  the  chief  products  of  Pales- 
tine that  were  brought  into  the  Tynan  market  ( Kz.  27  171- 
Next,  we  must  point  out  that  the  modem  commercial 
name  ■  balm  of  Gilead '  has.  like  the  botanical  specilic 
name  (it  leaden  se.  no  foundation  but  the  hypothesis  that 
the  substance  so  designated  is  the  OT  '  fM  of  Gilead' ; 
and  that  from  the  earliest  times  resins  aud  turjjeiitines 
have  tieen  used  in  medicine,  as  stimulants  and  as  anti- 
septics for  wounds,  and  as  counter-irritants  for  pain. 
ITie  iiW  (FA*  '  balm")  of  Jer.  8«  4«>n  is  clearly  a  local 
product  in  Gilead;  its  association  with  m.<r  (KV 
•  myrrh  '  |  in  Gen.  37 15  43 11  proves  that  it  was  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

It  has  l>een  shown  elsewhere  (BaI-sam)  that  the  so- 
called  •  Uilsam  of  Mecca,'  produced  by  the  lialsamo~ 
—  .         dendron  Opoiahamum,  is  most  probably 
3.  rrooaoiy  not  ^  ,  fM  of  GjliaMj  •  ^  the  Hebrew 


The 


1.  OT  Sort. 


ja<>r,  which  KV  mistakenly  renders  '  myrrh' 
(sec  Balsam,  Myrrh).  Siri  (KV  balm),  then,  must 
lie  something  else. 

( 1 1  Arabic  usage  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  of  R  V"*- 
Gen.  37 as  etc..  Ma  stic — i.e.,  the  resin  yielded  by  the 
mastic  tree.  Pistacia  Ijtntiscus. 

This  tree  'is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  and  14 
found  in  Portugal,  Morocco,  and  the  Canaries '  (KlOckiger  and 
Hanbury'i  PkarmAcotr.,  t6i).  According  to  Tristram  (A'///' 
36a),  it  is  extremely  COWWOtl  111  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
especially  on  the  Afri.  .in  coast*  and  in  the  t'.reek  elands,  where 
it  overruns  *hnje districts  for  many  miles..  Tristram  state*.  also, 
that  it  is  indigenous  in  alt  parts  of  Palestine,  though,  according 
to  Post  (Hastings.  BD  >|6<).  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  The  mastic  of  commerce  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Isle  of  Scio.  Down  to  llw  seventeenth  century  mastic  was  an 
ingredient  of  many  medicines.  L'ntike  most  resins,  it  readily 
softens  with  moderate  heat,  even  that  of  the  mouth. 

As  the  Arabic  word  darw  (or  ding)  Ls  used  mainly  of 
this  tree  and  iu  products,  we  are  not  rash  in  concluding 
that  a  substance  of  this  kind  is  intended  in  the  biblical 
ptssages,  though  it  seems  unnecessary  to  limit  ns  sdri 
to  the  resin  of  P.  Lentisemt!  it  may  include  the  resins 
of  the  terebinth  [P.  Tcrtbintkui)  and  Aleppo  fin' 
( tVmu  halepensis  ;  see  Ash).   The  former  yields  '  Chian 


>  The  Syriac  irtntsj  must  be  a 
Mittk.  1  ,34). 
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turpentine,"  which  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice 
as  an  alleged  remedy  for  cancer.  According  to  Tris- 
tram (0/.  •//.  400),  the  terebinth  is  not  now  lapped  for 
turpentine  in  Palestine,  •  where  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  commercial  value. '  Iricre  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  medicinal  use  of  these  resins  in  antiquity 
(see  Movers,  Pnan.  Alt.  iii.  1  nj). 

(a.)  HaUnitts  mrjpliaCM,  called  zahkam  by  the  Arabs  (Tris- 
tram, of.  cit.  tjo).  yields  an  oil  'prepared  by  the  Arabs  of 
Jericho  anil  ■  ■!■!  in  large  quantities  to  the  pilgrims  as  balm  of 
Gilead.'  This,  however,  was  the  np«Vi  of  (Week  writers,  and 
clearly,  therefore,  distinguished  by  them  from  poApajiov  or 
anitvn.    It  is  merely  a  modern  substitute. 

(3.)  Lastly  must  be  mentioned  t-agardes  view  that  Gr. 
arvpof  ■  "j  (iJriX  There  is  great  proliability  in  this 
identification  of  the  words,  for  or-  is  employed  in  several 
instances  to  transliterate  x  (,);  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  con- 
nect "IS  with  the  substance  orvpaf,  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  in  Hebrew  tlrf?  'IMneAX    See  further  Sto.aK. 

W.  T.  T.-ll.— N.  M. 

BALNTJTJ8  (BaAnyoc  [B].  BaAnoyoc  [A]),  1  Ksd. 
631- Kzral03o.    Binnim.  4. 

BALSAM  appears  in  RV"« .  once  for  DL."^  tdsam 
(Ouit.  5  if.  rxpooMATA).  and  twice  in  rendering  the 
phrase  U^'ZTX  nJllt'   'arugatk  Aat- 
.  *bcd  of  balsam'  (Cant  5i«e», 

(J>ia\a.I  TOY  APWM&TOC)  RV  text  and  AV  have 
'•pica,'  'bed  of  spices.'  The  verb  (in  Aram.  Mr*) 
signifies  to  '  have  pleasure.'  '  be  attracted  by  desire.'  1 
and  in  Heb  the  nominal  forms2  denote  enjoyment  con- 
nected with  one  particular  sense  that  of  smell.  From 
one  or  other  of  the  Semitic  forms  comes  Gr.  /SdXtra/io*. 
Although  fWiw  and  /Wot  in  the  above  passag 
have  the  general  sense  of  spice  or  perfume,1  it  j 
protublc  that,  like  and  pd\aapa>,  they  denote  the 

balsam  tree  or  plant  par  excellence.  We  now  know 
that  the  proper  source  of  Mecca  balsam  is  Halsam.-ien- 
dnm  Opt+aluimmn  (sec  8  4);  and  a  tree  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  intended  in  the  passages  from  ancient 
writers  which  are  here  summarised. 

(a)  Theophrastus  (lliil.  Plant.  9 «)  has  a  long  passage  about 
the  production  of  )>altam.    It  is  produced,  he  says,  'in  the 
hollow  about  Syria '  (<V  ry  avAM»s  ry  wpi 
ZvjhojA.    This  phrase  Slack  house  explains 
from  Strabo  as  meaning  KoiA«-2i>i,  •  :  but 
circa  322  It  c    al  *he  present  day  Rahamociemtren 

talsamum  docs  not  grow  farther  N.  than 
Suakim  ;  it  it  essentially  a  tropical  plant.  Theophrastu*,  who 
is  10  minutely  accurate  in  all  his  otheT  dctaiU  (note  his  happy 
expression  ^vAAw  4«  .  .  .  jstioior  a-rfyavy,  'with  leaves  like 
rue"),  cannot  have  meant  what  Stackhouse  supposes.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  term  CotLH-SvitlA  If.e.)  in  the  Greek 
period  had  a  wider  application,  and  Veslingius  (1  >/i*ftrt/f.a«rr' 
Vindkiir,  341)  rightly  remarks,  '  Vallem  hie  intelligendum  esse 
Hierichuntis  .  .  .  pertuadctnur.*  The  fruit,  Tbeophr.**ius 
1  ontinues,  resembles  the  terminth  (turpentine)  in  sire,  sh.ipe,  and 
colour.  The  'tear'  is  gathered  from  an  excision  made  witi 
iron  at  the  season  when  the  stems  and  the  upper  pails  are 
tensest  (irrtyrtX  The  odour  is  very  strong  ;  the  twigs  al^>  are 
scry  xweet-sinelling.  No  wild  baUam  is  met  with  amwherr, 
Tlie  unmixed  juice  is  sold  for  twice  its  weight  in  silver  ;  tun 
the  mixed,  which  is  often  met  with  in  tlrcece,  is  singularly 


fr.i^r.ml. 

(7)  Sir 
doubt  llu 


•  (70.)  is  s.>mewhat  less  full .  but  there  can  be  no 
it  is  the  Mecca  balsam  plant  which  he  descril.es  as 
,  grown  11  a  ira^M^rcToc  at  Jericho.  He  says  that  it  is 
"*  '  shrub-like  (ftuirw&i),  resembling  cytisus  and  trr. 
minth,  and  sweel-»rielling.  Tlie  juice  is  obtained  by  means  of 
inc-i.ions  in  the  hark  ;  it  is  very  much  like  a  viscous  milk 
(yAi?gj>y  ywAaxrt)  and  solidifies  when  stored  in  little  shells 
(coyxapiaX  He  pr.dsc-s  its  medicinal  use,  and  says  that  it  is 
prisiluced  nowhere  else. 

Iriodonis  Sicidus  (J  48)  mentions  'a  certain  hollow'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  th-_  Head  Sea  as  the  habitat  of  the  balsam, 
o  and  adds  that  great  revenue  is  derived  from  t.'iis  plant, 
because  it  is  nn  w.th  nowhere  els*  in  the  world,  and  is 


of  great  value  to  pl.vsic  ians. 
Pliny  too  (II  \  f.'a5)air.n 


allirms  that  the  balsam  plant  is  .  ..ntined 


t  Curiously  enough.  Ar.  Ktsima  h."»s  the  contrary  sense  of 
bathing  (see  l-ag.  VePtrt,  143);  but  lal  im  denotes  the  t.alsam 


used  in  1  K.  |f)aM*J 


»  HeK  does  not  possess  the  . 
*  See  Sl  ier.     Hfum  is  the  _ 
(IJuecn  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon* 
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i  grow*  there  alone  (  In,',  tv.4i). 
Pompey,  he  says  that  the  region 
tret-  (/iisAffaatOr),   »h  -e  -Ic-itis 
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lo  Juda»a.  *  In  former  times  it  was  cultivated  only  in  two 
to  A  I)  K  '"k"1-  ,,o4r>  of thern  royal  :  one  .,f them  was  no  more 
7  than  twenty jugera  in  extent,  and  the  other  lew    1  he 

emiiernrs  Vespasian  and  Tilus  had  thi.  shrub  exhibited  at 
Rome;  ...  it  bears  a  rtmuh  stronger  rru-mlilancf  to  die  vine 
(/  /".,  in  the  stems;  here  I'liny  *c-i  in*  to  borrow  from  1  M0M 
I'onipeius]  ihan  to  the  myrtle.  1  lie  leaf  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  (rue|-  a  i.l  it  is  an  evergreen.  .  .  .  Al 
the  present  day  it  is  cultivated  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  and  the 
phints  weir  never  known  to  l«r  more  nurocruus.  They  never 
exceed  a  couple  of  cubits  in  height.' 

jesephus  makes  several  refcrc:x:e»  to  the  balsam.  He  say« 
{Ant.  vm.  6fi)  that  the  first  rtmU  of  balsam  (os>o^aA<raVov)  were 
.  .  brought  t  >  Palestine  by  the  quern  of  Sbcba.  To 
"  '  '  give  an  idea  of  the  she  of  P.*tri|iey  s  c.unp  (at  Jencho), 
he  says  it  is  where  that  ba!sa:n  (oro^aAaa^uv)  which  is  of  all 
unguents  0»i>)»»)  the  chief  grows,  and  describes  how  the  juice 
(oirds)  is  obtained  Cf  nt  stv.  si).  Again,  when  speaking  of  the 
districts  around  Jericho  assigned  to  Cleopatra,  he  sprak»of  the 
i>re,.i  >usiic»- of  this  plant,  which 
Last  I  v,  in  a  second  reference  to  I 
of  Jericho  hears  the  balsam  tree  OsAtraator).  w 
(e,MMva)  were  cut  with  sharp  stones,  upon  win.  Ii  the  juice  '  drups 
down  like  tears'  (it/  i.  r5c). 

drogue,  an  ainhoe  of  the  time  of  A'ig'i-tus,  is  reproduced  by 
Justin  tan  i).  Me  devihes  the  closely  shut-in  valley  in  Which 
a  alone  the  opohalsamum  grows  ;  the  n.i  ne  uf  the 
A  "  place  is  Jericho  (HienehusX  'In  that  salley 
is  a  wood,  notable  alike  for  its  fertility  and  its  pleasantness, 
being  adorned  wth  a  palm  grove  and  opobaisjimum.  The  up<- 
halsamum  trees  h  ive  a  form  like  pine  tree.  (/rem),  except  that 
1'iey  are  less  tall  (m  rt  n  Humiuj),  and  are  cultivated  after  the 
manner  of  vineyards.  I  htse  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  sweat 
balsam.' 

It  is  remarkable  th.it  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  writers 
dwell  so  constantly  on  the  uniqueness  of  tlir  lnaKun-tiee 
3  Balsa.m  In  °^  Jcncno'  *"»°,nc  of  them,  at  any  rate 
(e.g. ,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Diodorus),  were 
not  unaware  that  the  plant  grew  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  :  and  Joscphus.  in  his  legendary  style, 
actually  attributes  to  importation  from  Arabia  its 
presence  in  Palestine  (.4mt.  viii. 66).  No  doubt  this  is 
■ttbttaiitially  correct.  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  Batsamm*, 
159a)  and  Vesting  iu*  {O^uitami  I  'tnditttr.  16431  long 
ago  investigated  the  subject  In  the  time  of  the  former, 
balvtm  plants  were  brought  to  Cairo  from  Arabia  ; 
Alpmus  himself  (op.  cit.  64)  apparently  possesscrl  a 
living  specimen.  The  Arabic  writer  'Abdallat  if  (</.  1331) 
also  speaks  of  the  balsam  tree  as  in  Kgypt  at  'Ain 
Shems  (•  Kountain  of  the  Sun')— i'.?.,  in  the  gardens  of 
Matariya.  close  to  Heliopotts.  It  was  about  a  cubit 
high,  and  had  two  barks  ;  the  outer  red  and  tine,  the 
inner  green  and  thick.  When  the  latter  was  macerated 
in  the  mouth,  it  left  an  oily  taste,  and  an  aromatic 
odour.  Incisions  were,  made  in  tile  hirks.  atid  the 
amount  of  balsam  oil  obtained  formed  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  liquid  collected.1  The  last  bilvitn  tret-  cultivated 
m  F-gypt  dtetl  in  1615:  hut  two  were  alive  in  161a. 
This  was  the  only  place  in  Kgypt  where  the  balsam 
tree  would  grow,  We  can  well  understand,  therefore, 
thai  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  the  only  habitat 
of  the  tree  in  Palestine. 

It  Would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  needs  of  the  luxurious  class  in  Palestine  in  pre- 
t   PrYihahl    —   Ionian  bmes  were  altogether  supplied 
OT  mSr  EV    'rom  Jcricno-     '  °e  previous  unguent 
mvrrt         t'crivcl1  ""01"  ,hc  balsam  tree,  not  less 
'        than  the  costly  frankinf-nse.  was  doubt- 
less always  one  of  the  chief  articles  brought  by  Arabian 
caravans.     The  tree  that  produces  the  so-called  '  balsam 
of  Mecca'  is  the  R,i/uim*f'n,/r,>n  Ofobaliamum  This 
tree,  as  Schweinfurth  reports.*  'averages  aliove  15  ft  in 
height,  possesses  a  yellow  papery  exfoliating  bark,  and 
produces  thin,  grayish  black  twigs,  from  the  ends  of 
w  Inch  a  small  quantity  of  balsam  exudes  '     '  It  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  coast  territory  of  Arabia,  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  S.  Nubia'  ;  but  'the  bcilvim  is  collected 
only  in  the  valleys  near  Mecca.'     It  is  thus  described  by 
Oymock  ( I'kirmiit  m^r.  7mi  1  5171:  ■  Balsam  of  Mecca, 
when  freshly  imported  into  Bombay,  is  a  greenish  turbid 

t  Rut*  in  old  editions:  but  MavhotT  prefers  tufiuri  {tnf*n~). 
'-'  See  'Ahdallapf.  ed.  He  Nacy.  M  (Budge,  The  MU,  tSi). 
J  We  quote  from  a  rrsumS  of  his  researcbea  in  Pkarm. 
/mtrm  April  180a.  p.  89;. 
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flui<:  of  syrupy  consistence,  having  a  very  grateful 
od..ur  something  like  oil  uf  rosemary.'  Jew  isli  tradition 
seems  to  have  held  that  Mecca  lc,Kam  is  what  the  OT 
writers  call  idri—  whence  the  rendering  •  balm'  of  AV 
■ml  KV  (text) ;  but  the  tradition  was  impugned  long 
ago  by  Bochart  \Hitra.  i.2$i).  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  use  of  the  Arabic  cognate  word  jam  imastic; 
see  Halm,  i).  Schweinfurth  holds  that  the  name 
for  Mecca  balsam  was  not  idri  (EV  balm,  peirctp* 
rej^ly  mastic;  sec  liAI.M,  1 ).  nor  rVj<-««  (see  aU.ve. 
§  11.  but  Mrtr  (see  Mvkkil).  Certainly  mir  was  ilike 
Mecca  balsam  I  strongly  aromatic  and  also  a  lifted 
substance  |  K\.  30>3  Cant.  t>  5  13).  whilst  the  OT  refer- 
ences do  not  necessarily  imply  that  itri  was  aromatic. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  l*>th  rV.rm  1)  and  mCr  mean 
Mecea  t>alsam.  (Cp  A'rw  HuUrlm  for  Mar.  -Apr.  1 H96. 
p.  89.)   See  Mmu      n.  m.—  w.  t.  t.-d.— t.k-c. 

BALSAM  TBEES  (a'N??;  RV*  2  S.  i  Ch. 
14  M  Ps.  846).    St*  Mt  t.i  KHkv. 

EALTKAS AR.  KV  Baltasar  (B&At&c&p  [BAQP]). 
Biir.  In/    S«  Bki.sha7.zak. 

BAM  AH  (PIO?.  Yj  20«»).    See  Hinn  Pi.acks,  §  S. 

BAMOTH  frfS?:  Bam<a)8  [BAKI.j),  a  station  of 
the  Israelites  between  NaHAIJEL  (<f.i:  \  and  'the  glen 
(f?*  rds-nl  which  is  in  the  field  [plateau)  of  Moab. 
[by J  the  summit  of  [the]  Pisgah.  etc'  (N'u.  '21  19).  Eus. 
(OS  101  »|  descnlit-s  it  as  'on  the  Anion  1  like  Nahahcl), 
which  must  lie  wrong.     Sec  llAMo  I  li-UAAL. 

BAMOTH  BAAL  n'102— f'.r..  1  the  high  places 
of  Baal')  lay  in  the  Moabitc  territory  f-.ee  Nu  i'J^t. 
kV  ;  cthAm  Toy  BtV&A  [BAFL]).  to  the  north  of  the 
Amon,  and  was  assigned  to  Reuben  (l<>sh  13  ij  : 
Baisaoin  B&cvA  |B],  BAWtoe  B-  (AL]).  The  order  of 
enumeratiori  in  Nu.  21  19 /. .  where  it  is  called  simply 
BwbiTll,  le.ids  to  the  supposition  (so  I)i. )  that  it  must 
have  lain  somewhere  on  or  near  the  Jebel  'Attarus,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Zcrka  Main  (cp  Is.  15a: 
'the  high  places').  Courier  (lltih  anJ  M<\ih,  144) 
and  G.  A.  Smith  [HO  soal,  however,  find  the  Bitmoth 
In  the  dolmens  immediately  north  of  el  •  M.Lslubiyeh, 
near  the  Wady  Jideid.  The  Beth  Bmioth  of  ll«e 
Moabitc  stone  is  perhaps  the  same  place  (cp  Bajith)  ; 
but  this  whole  region  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  altars  and  other  religious  monuments  (fonder. 

cit.  1 40  I.  The  name  Bamoth-bnal  is  stiggestcsl 
also  by  Nu.2l»8.  where  the  fjiw  |A0|  "•}•:  (KV  'lords 
of  the  high  places  of  Amon'— but  see  6)  arc  mentioned 
in  parallelism  with  Ar  of  Moab.  G.  A.  S 

BAN.  RV*  Baevan  (Ban  [A],  B&fc nan  [B©.  i 

Esd  J>37=  r./ra'26o,  TUBIJAH,  3 

BAN  \Zy\).  to  Ban  (D^-in). 

©  renders  by  aroevMs.  ai'itf'-iwa,  araTeArsiaricrsi^i^r.  and 

in  a  few  instances  aessAn'a  and  other  words  denoting  tlestruc- 
tion  ;  a»ssr>4^ari^f  is-  ami   more  rarely  ojsxrtfcitti 
1.  Terms,  once,  1  f  sd,W4,  ivM^tva*,  •fisAdsVeii.tr,  »"d  in  a 
few  in-statKcs  other  verbs  de:n>ti-i»:  'kill'  or  *de- 
strov."    Vg.  has  ttttalkcm*,  rtmirrratia,  etc,  ;  xciiin,  ttniwmj, 
(ifHiKm,  etc.    AV  translates  row,  utterly  ilturoy,  accurud 
tkinc.  etc.  ;  RV,  df.  vtr,  utttr.'y  Jtttny,  ,im>trJ  thing. 

The  root  //AM/  in  Hebrew  denotes  devoting  any- 
thing to  Yahwc  by  destroying  it  :  hirtm  is  any  person 
or  thing  thus  devoted.  ITie  root  is  found  in  a  similar 
sense  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  of  sacred  things 
winch  men  arc  partly  or  wholly  forbidden  lo  use.  It  is 
especially  common  in  Arabic  :  e.g. .  the  sacred  territory 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  is  h.iram.  and  the  h,trim  (harem) 
is  ground  forbidden  to  all  men  other  than  the  master 
anil  his  eunuchs.  It  may  tic  noted  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  root  in  the  strong  sense  of  devoting  by 
destroying  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew  (and  of  the  dialect 
tpokm  by  the  Moabites  ;  see  §g  3/.).  and  that  in  other 
languages  hrm  bears  a  meaning  more  nearly  approaching 
leps  (unclean),  e"i£  (const-crated). 
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(<i)  Idols  arc  hcrem  in  themselves.  In  Dt.  7»5  the 
Israelites  arc  ordered  to  burn  all  heathen  idols  and  not 

9  Law  of  to  ,,rlnf!  ,hcm  ,nto  tneir  nouscs-     ^1L'  iuo13 
ij-  are  nc-rcni,  and  make  tnosc  wno  Keep  incm 

IJcTOm.  herein.  <»  IHililic  hcrem.  The  Israelites 
or  their  rulers  arc  ordered  to  trc.it  as  hcrem  in  certain 
circumstances,  guilty  citizens  or  obnoxious  enemies.  In 
Kx.  22 19(30]  |ISook  of  the  C  ovenant.  E)  any  one  sacri- 
ficing to  any  deny  other  than  Yahwc  is  to  lie  made 
hcrem.  So  in  substance  Dt  186-11,  though  the  term 
herein  docs  not  occur  till  v.  ih.  In  Dt-  1 3 u- iq(ii-iu) 
any  idolatrous  Israelite  city  is  to  l.e  made  hcrem:  all 
living  things  arc  to  be  killed  and  '  all  its  spoil '  is  to  be 
burnt.  No  far,  in  {a)  as  in  I*),  the  herein  is  something 
abominable  in  itself  and  distasteful  to  God  Its  de- 
struction is  a  religious  duty,  and  an  acceptable  service 
to  Yahwc.  Similarly,  in  Dt.  20  16- ,8  all  Cunaanile  cities 
arc  to  be  made  hcrem,  that  they  may  not  seduce  Israel 
to  idolatry.  In'  Dt.  20 10-14.  if  any  distant  city  refuses 
to  surrender  when  summoned,  all  the  males  arc  to  be 
slain,  and  all  other  persons  and  things  may  lie  taken  as 
spoil,  The  term  'hcrem'  is  not  used  in  that  paragraph, 
and  is  perhaps  not  applicable  to  it.  (r|  We  gather 
from  certain  passages  that  individuals  might  devote 
some  possesion  to  destruction  as  a  kind  of  service  to 
Yahwc.  and  that  also  is  called  hcrem  <sce  VowL  In  a 
section  Of  P  concerning  vows.  |«v.  27.  two  verses  (38 /. ) 
deal  with  this  individual  herein  Other  vows  may  be 
redeemed;  but  individual  (like  public)  hcrem  must  be 
destroyed— 11  may  not  be  sold  or  redeemed  :  it  is  most 
holy  ii.  ./•  .*  tt\iaiAimi  unto  Yahwc.  Among  the  objects 
which  an  individual  may  make  hcrem,  men  are  specially 
mentioned  :  they  must  be  put  to  death.  It  is  startling 
to  hnd  such  a  provision  in  one  of  the  latest  strata  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Possibly  only  criminals  could  lie 
hcrem  ;  or  the  test  may  be  fragmentary.  Cp 
and  Kalisch  on  Lev  273839. 

In  Josh.  624  we  have  a  provision  that  metal  hcrem 
(obviously  la-cause  indestructible)  is  to  be  put  into  the 
treasury  of  the  sanctuary.  Hy  an  extension  of  this 
principle.  Nil.  18 14  (l')and  I-jl  44 39  ordatn  that  hcrem 
shall  be  the  proix.-rty  of  the  priests. 

Herein  is  met  with  in  Hebrew  literature  in  all  periods. 
The  sweeping  Statements  that  all  Canaaniie  cities  E. 
_  rt.  and  \V.  of  the  Jordan  were  made  hcrem 
arc  late  generalisations ;  but  Nu,  21  a 
IJK)  and  Judg.  1 17  (J  I.  though  otherwise  discrepant, 
agree  that  the  city  on  whose  site  Hormah  was  built 
was  made  hcrem.  Other  instances  of  hcrem  are  Jabesh- 
gilead  (Judg.  21  10 /. ),  Jericho  (rebuilding  forbidden 
under  supernatural  penalty.  Josh.  636  /.),  the  Amalc- 
kiles  ( 1  S.  16),  and  the  children  of  Ham  at  ticdor 
( I  Ch.  4  41 ).  Similar  cases-  -  in  regard  to  which,  however, 
the  term  herem  is  not  used  -arc  (jilicah  and  llcnjamin 
(Judg.  20)  and  Saul's  attempt  to  execute  Jonathan  (t  S. 
1 4 34-46).  On  the  Moabite  Mone  (/.  16  f.\  Mcsh.Y  says 
thfU  lie  made  the  whole  Israelite  populace  of  Nclio 
herein  to  Ashtarchemosh.  The  prophets  speak  of 
Israel  or  Yahwc  making  herein  of  enemies  (Is.  ill  3 
etc.  I  or  of  enemies'  property  (Mic.  4  13),  or,  conversely, 
of  lite  heathen  tjcr.  269),  or  Yahwc  I  Is.  4333),  making 
hcrem  of  Israel.  In  the  later  literature  the  root  Arm 
often  only  means  exterminate  (a  Ch.  2O33).  "live  old 
meaning,  however,  was  not  quite  forgotten,  and  in 
Kzra  IDS.  if  any  Jew  failed  to  obey  Ezra's  summons 
to  Jerusalem,  his  property  was  to  lie  made  herem  and 
he  himself  excommunicated.  In  post-biblical  Hebrew 
herein  came  to  mean  excommunication  as  well  as  pro- 
ixrty  set  a|>art  for  the  priests  and  the  temple  (Levy  and 
I  (row's  l)i  (ion  ries,  $.v.  ;  S  Mm!  lUr  Itttnn, 
'08.  pp.  34-51)  further.  KXCOMUL'NICATION. 

The  character  of  hcrem,  the  diflusion  of  the  root  in  a 
similar  sense  throughout  Semitic  languages,  and  its  use 
in  tlie  Hclwcw  sense  by  the  Moabites,  show  that  it  w.is 
an  ancient  Semitic  institution  belonging  to  Israel  in 
comm  .n  with  its  kinsmen.    Static  (<.,uA.  1  490)  holds 
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that  a  Semitic  people  besieging  a  city  vowed  to 
,  __.  .  herein  to  their  god  in  order  to 

rS"rKl^    aUJ      M»"^cr,  «■•*  W«  of 
paraueis.     a%  thc  ^  of        r(JO[  m 

languages  shows— was  kindred  to  that  of  sanctity  and 
uncleanncss.  Like  these,  it  was  contagious  (cp  O  KAN. 
g§  2.  14)  :  the  possessor  of  herem  became  herem  ( Dt.  7  36 
Josh.  618;  Achati).  OT  legislation,  as  we  have  seen, 
converts  thc  bribe  to  a  venal  deity  into  a  legitimate 
pe  nalty.  Thc  various  degrees  of  severity  are  not  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  principle. 

Hcrem  has  something  in  common  with  taboos, 
especially  in  its  fatal  effect  on  its  possessor  —  eg. .  in 
New  Zealand  tabooed  food  is  fatal  to  any  one  who  cats 
it  (Fnaer,  GaUtm  Hough,  vol  ii  1  Taboos  ) ;— but  it  is 
not  so  closely  allied  to  taboos,  as  the  idea  of  uncleanncss 
(ico  ;  WRS,  AW.  Sfm.m  4SO  f. ).  'Ihc  Arab  A„nm 
often  assimilates  lo  hcrem:  t.g..  clothes  used  at  the 
circuit  of  the  Ka'aba  are  Aarim.  and  may  not  be  worn 
or  sold.  Cp  also  the  Roman  ceremony  of  dnotio,  by 
which  an  enemy  was  devoted  to  destruction  as  an 
offering  to  thc  infernal  gods  ( Preller.  Kim,  Myth.  134, 
466 1.  Thc  instance  of  Kirrha  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  in  which  the  cultivation  of  land  laid  under  a 
curse  was  made  thc  pretext  for  a  holy  war.  may  also  be 
compared  with  thc  case  of  Jericho.  W.  II.  B. 

BAN  ALA  B  (Banaiac  [BAft  1  Esd.  93$  =  l^ralG-43. 
Isknaiah.  :o. 

BAND  t.  In  the  sense  of  a  troop  or  company  of 
men.  soldiers,  etc.  (see  Akmv.  §  3). 

The  rendering  of  'agapplm,  C'D2K  (prop,  wing*,  cp  Itali. 
agufru\  I  .r,  12  «4,  etc  ;  g*J<Ut,  1K.II34  AV  a  K.  ISai, 

etc. ;  Aayil,  Vn  (prop,  force),  1S.IO30AV  RrraSjs;  nsaAAruA, 

(,en.  3-J 7 1 8 1  AV  (prop,  camp),  sre  Mahasaim;  ami 
Vth.  1  Ch.t2i3  AV  Job  1 17;  'by  binds'  IVSO37,  represent, 
a  participle  f  sVl,  /<'/«>»,  '  dividing  (itself).'    In  this  tn<c  the 
common  tie.  ward  U  (rwi^p*  (cp  Mt.  2737  Mk.  1ji6,  etc.), 
'cohort  (.0  KV«>-'  ,  Acts  10  1). 

2.  In  tlie  sense  of  a  ritition. 

So  AffttA,  2C",  Ii*.  2S*,  RV  'cunningly  woven  liur.d';  AV 
'curious  girdle. 

3.  Finally,  to  denote  anything  that  connects  or 
encloses,  the  following  words  (also  rendered  1  bond*,' 
etc.  I  are  employed. 

•Rt*r,  TCK,  Judg.  I&14,  cp  Aram.  TsS*,  Din. 4 15 33lta»o] ; 
Utf  A,t,  S3",  P».1I96,  (RVCo«>s,?.r.),aiidesp.  Zech.11714, 
where  '  Hand* '  (mg.  '  binders '  or  '  union  ')  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prophets  staves;  AanuH^lA,  re;»Vl,  I».  W>6  and  l*s. TS4 

(RV">*;-  '  pangs'  doubtful) ;  mitdA,  Lev.  2<>i3  kt.SA  /y, 

RV  'ban'  (AtMICtLTVHK,  |  4);  mistr,  -isic,  JobS'.'s  Pv  2  3, 
mtllkAtlA,  n'ICiS,  JobWjil,  of  ihc  'ban.ls'  of  (>rii>n;  «re 
Siaks.  I  3*.  'iiAtlh,  n^',  Job  89 10.  elsewhere  (in  plur.) 
rendered 'cords,  'ropes  etc. 

BANI  (Vq.  §§5-  S*;  cp  Palm  and  Nab  'J3  ; 
probably  shortened  from  Hkn.maii.  Yah  hath  built 
up';  cp  Oen.  3O3  Dt.  269  Ruthin,  and  see  Haupt. 
/°w.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  Ap.  22  [  02)  ;  Ban[€]i  [BKAL], 
-ai  )L],  -ai A  [BLJ  -&,ac  [KALI,  BaanIe]i  [•«< A|) 
is  a  fr».-<|uently  occurring  name  (chiefly  post-exilic  t.  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  lo  separate  the  persons 
bearing  it  ;  (here  is  often  confusion  between  it.  Ihc 
parallel  names  HusNI  and  BflMttl  \gf.V.  |,  and  Ihc  noun 
li  ne  (■:;).    See  Mey.  /intiteh.  142. 

1.  A  Oudile,  one  of  David"*  '  thirty";  »  S.2S  /<  (visi  ynXaallti 
im  vi.  yaiti  [A],  vi.  aynyi  U  I)    1  Ch.1138,  on  which  see 

JlAGNI.     Cp  D*VII>,  I  It  (B.X 

j.  A  family  of  H'ne  lUni  occurs  in  the  great  posi-e«ilic  Ii>.t 
(see  Rika,  ii.  If  9  B  >),  Kara  2  10  MM-       [AD  -  Neb.  7  ,( 

(parow  [IMA],  -oiov  |L0  AV  BlMKOI  (y.r.)- 1  Ksd.  t>  ta ;  and 

various  members  of  it  .irr  enumerated  in  K/ra  I0r9(/t«r«v»i  |If*l) 
t-  1  i-:  xl.  P  to  («e  v<  I  HA])  KV  Mam  and  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wises  (see  Kzha,  i.  %  5)  in  K/ra  10  34-43:  vtr., 
in  v.  34  (.U«  |I!K),  ri-ec o  (L])=  1  E»d.  9  34  AV  Maam,  RV 
I  RAAHt,  a.vd  in  V.  38  (oi  »W  Aa«v.  (B*t.\).  /Jorw.,  «e  «U 
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««w«<  ILl-MT  U3«  '3?'.  EV  Rani  and  Bisst  i)  =  i  E*d."u 
(KV  BA^Ntm,  F.mali  ;  /Wwvt,  Eii«A«.«  III].  3..  FJUaArt  |A|. 
flivrwi,  k«4  vim  flori-#t  |l.)l.  It  I*  plausible,  however,  to  corrct  t 
Hani  into  Itl.NM  i  or  perhaps  Bi^vai  in  f.  34  (cp  214).  'Ihe 
family  is  .il>o  referred  to  on  important  txtaMoni  in  Neh- 3  17 
and  10  1  1  (Jiaroina  1 1. 1?)  arid  as  in  Krra's  caravan  (see  K./ma.  i. 
f  a,  ii.  I  15  <i)<0,  1  Ltd.  8  A  AV  RaHID.  KV  Hamas  ||Imiii 
|lt),  -i-aim  (I. I,  -vi  ai-  IAD  I'.rraKto  (viur  [iaMipovi,  11],  vt. 
|1oAimu4\  LI,  0aarit  ('Ati^uouO'.,  .V ,J- 1)  w  here  Bani  should  be 
restored  in  M  l' (see  Be.  a*{  /.*  .). 

3.  One  of  the  e«poundcrs  of  the  law  (Neh.  *  7  ;  »re  EzKA,  ii, 
I  I,/;  cp  i.  I  8.  ii.  I  l6(5|  l5|l|0  who  officiated  ,1  ihe  c.i- 
..litutinn  of  the  ■conRrcgat.  .:i  {»*/.;  we  fcjtKa,  11.  f  is,  | 
ijt/P-  In  0  4  (Hani  Kndmicl  ;  0BKA1.  „;„,  «aV"l*  •  the  n.one 
is  repeated,  prolan!  y  by  an  error  (cp  kyssel);  liiatt,  aiier 
Pesh.,  read*  ninniii  for  the  second  Bani.  In  °5  Jf**  ha< 
sjtimly  ea^purA.  Cp  also  K/ra  "J40C  and  Kadmiel  of  the  chiMrrn 
of  Hodaviah  ')-  Sen.  "43  with  1  k«d.  U}+>  (va^tifAov  max  fia* tou 
(AD.  In  NdkllM,  Uzzi(s)u.  Bani  (>>«i  (*  M.  (1.1)  is 
calleil  overseer  of  the  Levitca  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  Signatury  to  the  covenant  (see  RSRA,  i.  |  7),  Neh.  10 14  |it| 

(flar-r.  (LI:  viei  (Saw  (IWAJ;  cp  Blsni,  iV 

5.  A  Merarite;  I  Ch.031  (46). 

6.  A  judahite;  1  Ch.9«  Kr.  (»..*.  omi.X 

BANID,  KV  Banias  (Banciac  [B]h  >■*■■  (^.t-. 
a  [end]). 

BANISHMENT.  On  various  forms  of  tcm[>orary  or 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  community  as  a  con- 
sequence of  crime  or  ceremonial  disqualification,  see 
Han,  §  3;  Clean  and  Unci.kan.  §  15/;  Svna- 

GOUl'K  ;  EXCOMMt'NICATION. 

In  3  S.  14 14  allusion  it  made  to  Absalom  in  the  word  rTIJ 
(TV  'banished'),  elsewhere  usually  rendered  '  outcast '(' out- 
casts' or  'dispersed  of  Israel');  see  Disi'KRsion,  f  I.  The 
nature  of  the  punishment  threatened  in  Kira  T  Ml  dene)  K  ViisS. 
'rooting  out  (irai&cia  |B\|,  ™i..-u-  (I.))  was  already  ob- 
scure to  the  editor  of  t  Ksd.  (M  34  :  npMfua  [BA],  anpia  |L1). 
K/ra  10»  ('  separated  I1— ad  from  the  congregation  of  the  captiv- 
ity ')  may  yi>e  an  explanation  of  the  phrase. 

BANK.  Kor  stttlM,  H^b.  in  a  S.  20  15  a  K.  19  3. 
Is.  3"  tt  AV  (elsewhere  KV  alw.ivs  Mount)  and  xdpaf 
in  IJc  I94t  (AV  TrCNCH,  KV Palisade)  see  KoK- 
TtnCATION. 

BANK  iTp&nezA.  l-k.  19»3  F.Vl.  BANKER  <TpA- 
neziTHC  Mi.25»7  KVi.  See  Tk  .uk  and  Gim- 
MBRCB. 

BANNAIA  (Bann&ioyc  [A]).  iEsd.933  AV  = 
EiralOj!.  Zabad.  5. 

B  ANN  AS  (BsMNSOY  [BA]),  1  fed.  5 16  RV=Ezra 
2 40.  Bani.  3. 

BANNEAS  (Banna.&c  [BA]).  1  Esd.  9*  RV  =  fera 
10»j,  Bksaiah.  7. 

BANNER  (D3.  bll.  nX).   See  Ensigns,  it,  a,  i.e. 

B ANNUS  (Banisjoyc  [BA]).  1  Ksd.  9s4  =  Erra IO38. 
Hani.  a. 

BANQUET,  Banqueting  House.    Sec  MEAL*. 

BANUAB  '  Bannoy  [»A]).  i  Esd.  5*6.  apparently  a 
mis|>rint  for  Btonnas  (so  KV).    Sec  Hani  (3). 

BAPTISM  (Battticaaa,  B&TTTIZ€IN)<  Amonrr 
the  |>erm:inent  whneSSet  to  the  birth  of  Christianity 
1  OHiHn  out  °^  Judaism  is  the  primary  institu- 
°  lion  of  ihe  Christian  Church,  live  rite  of 
Ui|)lism.  With  the  Jews  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body 
in  pure  cold  water  — if  possible,  in  a  running  stream  - 
was  a  rwngnised  means  of  restoration  from  a  state  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness.  Passages  like  Num.  19  it/., 
31  19.  also  Is.  1  16  Zech.  13 1.  and  especially  Ezek. 
36  ulT ,  may  lie  compares:).  The  pouring  of  water  on  the 
hands — a  symbolic  representation,  |>erhaps.  of  ltaptism 
in  a  running  stream — w;is  a  Pharisaic  precaution  in- 
sisted on  before  every  meal  (cp  Mk.  7  1  IJc.  11  iB).  The 
(Jennie,  whose  whole  life  had  lieen  ceremonially  un- 
clean, was  required  to  submit  to  baptism  among  other 
conditions  of  his  reception  as  a  Jewish  proselyte  iSchurer, 
(,V>.        1*509/.:  3rd  ed.  3ii9l.     See  PktisKI.V TK.  §  5. 

The  connection  between  Jewish  and  Christum  baptism 
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is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  regulations  prescrilwd  for 
the  latter  in  the  OiJ.uk/.  to  Ik-  noticed  presently  ;  but. 
the  ceremonial  baptisms  of  Judaism,  though  they  lie 
lx-hind  Christian  baptism  and  exert  an  influence  on  its 
history,  are  not  its  immediate  antecedent.  'I  he  Jewish 
baplisms  were  the  outcome  of  the  Jewish  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  a  distinction  which  was 
done  away  by  Christianity  (cp  Washings).  Christian 
baptism  is  a  purification,  not  from  ceremonial,  but 
from  moral  impurity.  The  historical  link  is  found 
in  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  river  Jordan.  John 
adapted  the  f.inuliar  ceremony  of  baptism  lo  a 
moral  purpose ;  his  was  '  a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,'  a  purification  of  the  nation 
from  that  moral  unt leanness  of  which  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  was  properly  typical.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  development  of  its  true  significance  that  baptism 
was  rescued  from  mere  formalism,  and  prepared  to 
become  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  Christian  society. 

As  Jesus'  work  took  up  John's,  and  as  he  him- 
self had  chosen  to  be  baptised  by  John,  it  was  natural 
that  his  first  preaching  of  repentance  should  Ijc  coupled, 
like  John's,  with  a  baptism.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever,  that  he  did  not  perform  the  rite  himself :  only 
his  disciples  did  so  (Jn.  4 1  /  i-  C  hristian  baptism 
was  not  yet  instituted;  and  when  it  cann-  it  was  to 
add  a  spiritual  element  which  John's  liaptism  lacked. 
Meanwhile  Jesus  was  indicating  by  his  own  action,  and 
by  his  defence  of  the  action  of  his  disciples,  that  Ihe 
frequent  Pharisaic  baptisms  the  ceremonial  wasliuig 
of  the  hands,  and  the  'baptisms'  of  vessels  and  dishes 
(Mk  7 4* — had  no  permanent  claim  on  the  conscience  ; 
and  certain  of  his  words  are  directly  explained  by  one 
of  the  Evangelists  as  repealing  altogether  the  ceremonial 
dislimtion  of  dean  and  unclean,  and  as  'cleansing  all 
mens'  1  Mk.  7  19).  Only  when  the  whole  pur(>ort  of 
Jewish  I  nut  isms  was  annulled  was  the  way  clear  for  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  rite,  one  of  the  essentia! 
principles  of  which  was  that  it  should  lie  performed  once 
for  all,  with  no  possibility  of  repetition. 

On  the  day  of  IVntcvost  Peter  answers  the  inquiries 
of  the  multitude  in  words  which,  whilst  they  recall  the 
loptism  of  John,  indicate  the  fuller  significance  of 
Christian  baptism  :  •  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized,  each 
one  of  you.  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (  hrist  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receve  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (Acts2j8).  About  three  thousand  were  there- 
upon added  by  liaptism  to  the  original  lwnd  of  liclicscrs. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  at  Samaria,  as  the  result 
of  Philips  preaching,  both  men  and  women  were 
baptized  '  in  the  name  of  the  lx>rd  testis  *  ;  but  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  follow  until  the  arrival  of  IVt.r 
and  John  from  Jerusalem  (S 11-17).  The  eunuch  after 
Philip's  instructions  a-sk*  for  baptism  ;  and  '  they  go 
dow  n  lioth  together  into  the  water '  (  8  16  18).  Saul  is 
baptized  by  Ananias  at  Damascus  |9i8).  When  Petti 
preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends  •  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  on  all  that  heard  the  word'  ;  wbtTcu|x>n  the  apostle 
•  commanded  them  to  l>c  t»aptircd  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ '  (IO44J?  1.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  this  incident 
as  the  first  occasion  of  the  l«aptism  of  Gentiles  as  such 
(IO4S  II116I.  It  was  justified  by  the  apostle  on  the 
ground  of  the  previous  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  the  baptism  promised  by  Christ  in  contradistinction 
to  John's  baptism  1  n  \><  <f  \ 

Baptism  was  thus  recognised  as  the  door  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  Chi'rch  for  Jews  and  Centiles  alike  ; 
and  certain  disciples  of  the  Baptist  whom  Paul  found  at 
Ephesus  were  baptized  afresh  '  in  the  name  of  the  Ij>rd 
Jesus'  (19  5).  Of  I.ydia,  the  purple  seller  of  Thyalir.i. 
found  by  Paul  at  Philippi.  we  read  that  she  '  was  Ixip- 
lized,  and  her  household'  (Ifiisl  ;  and  of  the  Philippian 
gaoler,  that  he  was  baptirtsl,  '  he  and  all  his  straight- 
way.'— i.e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (I63}).  At 
Corinth  a  few  of  the  earliest  Converts  were  baptized  by 
Paul  himself-  Crispus.  Gains,  and  the  household  of 
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Stephanas  ;— but  the  apostle's  language  shows  that  this 
MM  <|iute  exceptional  (iCor.  114-17).  In  I  tor. 
l*aul  mentions  a  custom,  apparently  prevailing  in 
Corinth,  uf  vicarious  baptism  in  behalf  of  the  dead. 
He  neither  commends  nor  rebukes  it.  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  !>oon  died  out. 1 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  method  of  baptism  is 
perhaps  that  which  is  found  in  the  Uidacht,  and.  as  we 
.  „  j.  .  have  already  said,  it  illustrates  the  recog- 
nition of  a  connection  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  baptisms.  The  LhJatM,  here  as 
else  where,  is  strongly  anti-Judaic  in  its  lone,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  influence  of  Jewish  practices  upon 
the  community  which  it  represents.  The  Mishna  draws 
six  distinction*  in  the  kinds  of  water  available  for 
various  purificatory  purposes  {Mi  hod  Oth  1  1-8.  quoted 
by  SchUrer.  •.'40]/),  and  in  certain  cases  it  insists 
upon  the  full  stream  of  running  water,  in  which  the 
whole  body  can  l>c  immersed.  The  IHJachi  (chap.  7) 
recognises  living  water  —i.e. ,  the  running  stream  - 
•other  water.'  •cold.'  and  -  warm'  ;  and  finally  allows 
a  triple  pouring,  where  a  sufficiency  of  any  water  for 
moi  lie  had  ;  but.  though  it  indicates  a 
in  the  order  here  given,  it  admits  the  validity 
ler  any  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  because  0a»rifVi»  means 
'to  dip,'  Christian  baptism  must  originally  have  been 
by  immersion  In  the  NT,  however,  as  in  classical 
writers,  the  usual  w.rd  for  '  to  dip '  is  (Uttup  ( Ut.  Ill  24 
Jn.  13i6|.  pawrifrir  had  a  wider  usage,  and  could 
be  used  even  of  a  mere  ceremonial  handwashing, 
as  we  sec  from  I.k.  11  iB,  •  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not 
first  washed  (^orriffS^)  before  dinner.'  Already  the 
partial  ablution  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  3000  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  all  have 
I  baptized  by  immersion.  Such  a  method  is  indeed 
as  the  ideal,  at  any  rate,  in  Paul's  words 
about  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism  (Rom. 
tjf.}\  but  pouring  water  on  the  bead  w-as  in  any  case 
symbolical  of  immersion,  and  tantamount  to  it  for  ritual 
pur|x>se>, 

(.!)  In  Me  Nam*,  not  •  into  the  name.1  Although  tl% 
is  the  preixjsilion  most  frequently  used,  we  find  «V  in 

3  Formula.  Acts  " j8  10  48  '  and  tnc  ",,crcnanK=ah""t> 
,0^,mu*•  of  the  two  prepositions  in  Late  Greek 

may  lie  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT.  Moreover. 

the  expression  is  a  Hebraism;  cp  *>  6rifian  xopiov 

ML  21 9  (  =  Ps- 118*>  ce?! ;  so  in  the  baptismal  formula 

of  Mi.  2819  the  Syr.  version  has  «ad  (Lat.  in  nomine). 

I* A 1  In  the  nam?  of  Jrsm  Chri\l,  or  of  the  Ijtrd  Jrtut. 
The  former  expression  is  used  in  Acts  2  j8  IO48  ;  the 
titter  in  Acts  816  19s;  cp  also  Acts  T2 16,  'Arise  and 
be  liaptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  his 
name.'  From  these  passages,  and  from  Paul's  words 
in  1  Cor.  1 13  ("  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you.  or  were  ye 
baptised  in  the  name  of  Paul  ? '}.  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  earliest  times  1  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  <  iirist.'  or  in  tliat  '  of  the  I^ord  Jesus.' 
This  view  is  continued  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  forms 
of  ihe  baptismal  confession  appear  to  have  been  single 
—not  triple,  as  was  the  later  creed.  When  Philip's 
baptism  of  the  eunuch  appeared  to  have  been  abruptly 
narrated,  the  confession  was  inserted  in  the  simple  form. 
'  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God  '  (Acts 

I  TertuIlUn  (Krt.  48  e.  Mart.  S  to)  Winn  that  the  custom 
was  current  in  Paul'*  time,  but  is  wrongly  cited  as  attesting  it  for 
his  own  day.  Chryso-tom  Utti  A>  .)  that  MaTcioniles  prac- 
tised it:  and  Euiphaniu*  (//<rr.  2S6)  had  heard  of  a  tradition 
■  hat  ihe  Corinthian*  had  done  the  same.  This  is  very  weak 
evidence  for  a  second -century  custom,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  if  the  practice  was  found  it  was  due  to  the  passage  in  Paul's 
Epittlr,  and  cannot  be  regarded  at  independent  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  custom  among  primitive  Christians. 

The  difficulties  in  which  Commentator*  who  reject  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  find  themselves  involved  may  be  seen  at 
•1  in  Stanley  *  Corinth,***  (md  be.). 
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837) ;  and  the  formula  '  Jesus  is  I,ord  '  appears  soon  to 
have  become  a  stereotyped  confession  of  Christian  faith 
(cp  Ro.  IO9  1  Cor.  r_>3  Phil.  Sit)  ;  moreover  the  1  ques- 
tion and  answer  («»<rnirrW«o.)  connected  with  baptism 
in  t  Pet.  3zt  would  appear  to  represent  only  the  central 
section  of  the  later  creed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  Mt.  2819  the  full 
formula.  1  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  anil 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  We  have  no  synoptic  parallel  at 
this  point  ;  and  thus,  from  a  documentary  point  of  view, 
we  must  regard  this  evidence  as  j«»lerior  to  that  ul 
Paul  s  Fpislles  and  of  Acts. 

The  apparent  contradiction  was  felt  by  Cyprian,  who 
suggested  17:/.  73 17/)  that  in  baptizing  Jews  the 
ii|x>slles  may  have  been  contented  with  the  one  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  already  believed  in  the 
l  ather  ;  whilst  in  baptizing  Gentiles  they  used  the  full 
formula,  which  was  given  (as  he  points  out)  with  the 
command  to  ■  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations '  or 
•  tieiitilcs.'    This  explanation,  however,  brinks  down 

of  the  tloor  to  the 


<t>  that 


in  face  of  Acts  10  45-48.  the  . 

Gentiles. 
Three 

in  Acts  we  have  merely  a  < 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  persons  there  S|K.ken  of 
were  Inptized  in  the  threefold  name,  though  for  brevity's 
sake  they  are  simply  said  to  have  been  laptizcd  in  the 
single  name;  (2)  that  Matthew  does  indeed  report 
exactly  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  that  those 
words  were  not  regarded  as  prescribing  an  actual  formula 
to  be  used  on  every  occasion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  th.  ni 
was  fulfilled  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
(3)  that  Matthew-  does  not  here  report  the  iptititmn 
\-erba  of  Jesus,  but  transfers  to  him  the  familiar  language 
of  the  Church  of  the  cvangehst  s  own  time  and  locality. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  i-.mnm  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  the  thrwfold  formula  in  the  earliest 
times.  A  decision  Ix  twevn  the  second  and  the  third 
would  involve  an  inquiry  into  ihe  usage  of  the  evangelist 
in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel,  and  belongs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  synoptic  problem  ;  but  in  favour  of  the 
third  it  may  be  stated  that  the  language  of  the  First 
Gospel,  where  it  does  not  exactly  reproduce  an  earlier 
document,  shows  traces  of  modifications  of  a  later  kind. 

It  has  been  argued  that  when  Paul  (Acts  19a/.),  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  hphesian  disciples  of  the 
ltaptist,  •  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  if  there  !«•  a 
Holy  Spirit'  (tl  rrtvua  4>i6r  #tm»>>.  said.  '  Into  what, 
then,  were  ye  baptized  ?  '  he  presupposed  the  use  of  the 
longer  formula  which  expressly  named  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  statement  can  hardly  mean,  however,  that  they  had 
never  even  heard  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  for  disciples  of  the 
Baptist  could  scarcely  so  speak  (Mk.  1 8)  :  it  must  refer  to 
Ihe  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Christians  were 
to  receive.  Accordingly.  Paul's  question  simply  implies 
that  Christian  baptism  could  scarcely  have  been  given 
without  some  instruction  as  to  this  gift  which  w^s  to 
follow  tL  In  any  case,  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange 
that  at  this  point  I.k.  should  not  have  referred  10  the 
three-fold  formula,  had  it  been  in  use.  instead  of  simply 
saying,  ■  When  they  heard  it.  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  I.ord  Jesus'  (Acts  ]9j). 

The  threefold  formula  is  attested  Iry  the  Didoche 
(chap.  7>.  both  in  express  words  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  alternative  practice  of  triple  effusion  ;  but.  as  the 
Didachi  shows  elsew  here  its  dependence  on  Matthew, 
this  is  not  independent  evidence. 

Justin  Martyr  (chap.  158).  in  describing  baptism  to 
heathen  readers,  gives  the  full  formula  in  a  paraphrastic 
form  {Afol.  lot),  '  in  the  name  of  God.  Father  of  the 
Universe  and  Ruler,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  Ihe  Holy  Spiril.'  Such  a  paraphrase  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  those  for  whom  be 
wrote. 

We  find  the  full  formula  again  in  Tertullian  1 
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forty  years  bier  (A?  Raft.  13,  Adv.  Prax.  a6  )  ;  and 
when  the  First  Gospel  was  widely  known  it  was  certain 
tn  prevail.  Exceptions  arc  found  which  perhaps  point 
to  ;>n  old  practice  dune  OUt  Cyprian  (lip.  73)  and  the 
Apostolic  Canons  (n.  501  combat  the  shorter  formula, 
thereby  attesting  its  use  in  certain  quarters  The  ordin- 
ance of  Can.  Afoil.  50  run* — '  If  any  bishop  or  pres- 
byter fulfil  not  three  baptisms  of  one  initiation  |rP-*a 
tiarriauam  puax  Inkjet**),  but  one  baptism  which  is 
given  (as)  into  the  death  of  the  l»rd,  let  him  be 
deposed.'  This  was  the  formula  of  the  followers  of 
Eunomius  (Soar.  5 14  i,  'for  they  baptize  not  into  the 
Trinity,  but  into  the  death  of  Christ'  (for  other  refer- 
ences sec  Uscncr.  ReKg.  UnUrsuik..  1889.  1  184 1 ;  they, 
accordingly,  used  single  immersion  only. 

No  statement  is  found  in  the  NT  as  to  the  age  at 
which  baptism  might  be  administered.  Circumcision, 
.  which  I'aul  regards  as  fulfilled  in  Christian 
baptism  isec  below.  §  5),  enrolled  the  Jewish 
boy  in  the  covenant  of  his  fathers  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  so  that  there  could  lie  no  doubt  that  young 
children  were  truly  members  of  the  holy  people.  Tims, 
if  children  had  been  excluded  from  baptism  when 
whole  families  were  won  to  Christianity,  we  should 
almost  certainly  have  had  some  record  of  the  protest 
which  would  have  lieen  raised  against  what  must  have 
seemed  so  inconsistent  a  limitation  to  the  membership 
of  the  new  1  Israel  of  God. '  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  where  'households'  arc  spoken  of 
as  bring  baptised  (Acts  14 15  31-3J  •  ("or.  1 16).  there  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  some  cases,  instances  of  the 
baptism  of  infants.  That  Paul  could  speak  of  the 
children  of  a  believing  husband,  or  of  a  Irlieving  wife, 
as  •  h  >ly '  is  an  indication  in  the  tame  direction. 

Paul,  as  we  might  expect,  sees  in  baptism  the  means 
by  which  the  individual  is  admitted  to  his  place  in  the 

B   Inter     om;  h'*h'-  of  he  thus  becomes  a 

member  ;  1  For  as  the  body  is  one  and 
hath  many  memlicrs.  but  all  the  members, 
though  they  be.  are  one  body,  so  also  is  the 
Christ;  for  indeed  by  one  Spirit  (iv  hi  s-recuar.)  we 
all  were  baptized  into  one  body— w  hcther  Jew  s  or  G  n- 
tiles.  whether  bondmen  or  free'  it  Cor.  YI12  f.\.  liap- 
tism  was  thus  the  fundamental  witness  of  Christian 
unity  iKph.  ,5.  'one  baptism  ) ;  and  in  both  the 
passagr-s  here  referred  to  it  is  emphasised  as  such  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  gifts.  A  parable  of 
Christian  baptism  might  be  found  in  the  cloud  and  the 
sea  through  which  all  the  Israelites  had  alike  passed  ; 
•they  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea'  (iCor.  1<M. 

In  Rom  <ii  f.  I'aul  regards  baptism  as  effecting  a 
union  with  the  death  of  (  hnst  :  ■  we  were  baptized  into 
his  death.'  It  was  a  kind  of  burial  of  the  former  self, 
with  a  view  to  a  resurrection  and  a  new  life.  The  same 
conception  recurs  in  Col.  2«i/..  where  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  thought  that  it  corresponds  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  circumcision  of  the  old  covenant.  It  is  '  the 
putting  off '  —  totally,  not  merely  partially  and  Symbolic- 
ally- of  the  whole  '  body  of  the  flesh '  ;  ami  so  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  rite  :  it  is  '  the  circumcision  of  the 
Christ. 

In  Gal.  3  *6  f.  Paul  farther  speaks  of  baptism  as  involv- 
ing a  kind  of  identification  w  ith  the  person  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  divine  Stmship  becomea  ours  in  him  ;  '  For  ye 
arc  all  sons  of  God.  through  faith  (or  'the  faith')  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  put  on  (or  '  clothed  yourselves  with  I  Christ.'  The 
old  distinctions,  he  again  reminds  us.  thus  disappeared 
— Jew  and  Greek,  bond -HUM  and  free,  male  and  female 
— *  for  ye  all  arc  one  [man]  in  Christ  Jesus '  (<It  itri  <V 
XP.  L). 

Eph  Sri  speaks  of  Christ  as  cleansing  the  Church 
by  the  'washing  (\ovrp6w  =  'washing,'  probably 
not  Mavcr  '  [In  »$  -tvj  is  always  \o>trp  :  Xoi-rp>  is 
.-ran Cant.  4a  65  Ecclus.  34 >5  I  so  Aquila  renders  rrn  in 
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Ps.  60m  1  OS  10]  1  of  water  with  the  word'  |«V  pitftan). 
This  last  expression  rinds  its  interpretation  in  the  pifna, 
or  formula  of  faith,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  — 
which,  whether  as  the  confession  in  the  mouth  of  the 
baptized  or  as  the  baptismal  formula  on  the  hps  of  the 
biptizer,  transformed  the  process  of  ablution  into  tl»e 
rite  of  Christian  baptism  With  this  passage  we  may 
compare  Tit.  3s.  '  He  saved  us  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  ( 3ia  \mrrpou 
*a.\trytrtaiat  Kai  avasairunrrurt  rr.  ay.). 

This  last  passage  reminds  us  of  the  leaching  of  Jn.  3. 
The  relation  of  that  chapter  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  chap  6  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  cucharist  (sec  Eucharist).  We  are  secure  in 
saymg  that  the  evangelist's  interpretation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  baptism  must  have  followed  the  line  of  Jesus' 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  as  there  related.  That 
a  Gentile,  or  even  a  Jew  who  had  been  neglectful  of 
the  Rabbinical  discipline  of  ablutions,  should  need  to 
begin  entirely  anew  in  the  religious  life,  to  be  'born 
again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  as  a  condition  of  entry 
into  '  the  kingdom  of  God.'  would  seem  natural.  The 
marvel  and  the  stumbling-block  was  that  this  should  l>e 
required  of  those  who.  like  this  '  teacher  of  Israel,'  had 
been  strictest  in  their  ceremonial  purity  ;  1  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  th(t :  ye  must  be  born  again." 

Jn. .  then,  recognises,  with  Paul,  the  universal  character 
of  the  initial  rite  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  narrative 
teaches  the  radical  nature  of  the  change  in  the  individual 
soul.  J.  A.  R. 

BAPTISMS  (BattticvvOI).  Mk.  74.  etc.,  RV"*. 
EV*  Washings  [f.v.). 

BARABBAS  (Bap&BBac  [ Ti.  Wll],  §  48).  the  nunc 
of  the  prisoner  whom,  in  accordance  with  a  Passover 
custom.  Pilate  released  at  the  demand  of  the  Jews  while 
condemning  Jesus  to  death  (so  Mt.  27  15-16  Mk.  156-ij 
Lk  j:ii7-aj  Jn.  IS  *>/.). 

More  precisely  than  Mt.,  who  simply  calls  him  a 
•notable'  [tVbnjpw]  prisoner,  and  In.,  who  calls  him 
R  a  robticr,  Mk.  dtKfibej  him  as  lying 
oWry.  ,  i^.jnj  wjtn  then,  that  ),;,()  made  insurrec- 
tion (fitra  rwf  <rra4fiaarC>ir  6*&»n*i><nh  men  who  in  the 
insurrection  had  committed  murder.'  As  Mk.  has  not 
previously  referred  to  these  insurgents,  it  smns  all  the 
more  probable  that  he  is  borrowing  verbatim  from 
UIMher  source,  although  about  this  particular  insurrec- 
tion we  are  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  aliout  the 
Galileans  mentioned  in  Lk.  13 1.  I  k  1  >i  19).  whofollows 
Mk..  adds  that  the  insurrection  hail  occurred  in  Jem 
salem.  but  says  nothing  aliout  any  fellow -prisoners  with 
ROrablias.  and  thus  leaves  the  impression  that  Kirabbas 
personalty  had  committed  murder.  Mk.  is  entitled  to 
the  preference,  not  only  on  this  point  but  also  when  he 
represents  the  Jews  as  having  demanded  tlie  release  of 
a  prisoner  on  their  own  initiative,  as  against  the  less 
probable  view  that  Pilate  offered  them  this  of  his  own 
accord 

Reference  i»  sometime*  made  to  the  analogy  of  the  Human 
1^  ,  liai  rnia;  hut  of  these  all  th.it  I. ivy  (v.  last  says— and  that 
only  with  reference  to  lheir  first  celebration  -  is  that  during  tho« 
da\s  such  al-o  as  were  hoi, nil  (r/n.Yi.)  went  relieved  ol  their 
chains (vincu ,'a\  ami  such  was  the  religious  awe  inspired  hv  the 
proceedings  tint  no  one  dared  afterwards  to  rebind  \rtm  in")  the 
recipients  of  this  divine  favour.  Thus  he  sa^s  n<sthii>c  about 
release  from  prison;  and  his  omtemporary  Iiiun.  Hultcar.  (I2o 
I  -  io|).  on  the  authority  of  l!i<-  AnnaU  of  a  certain  Piw>,  who 
hin-ilf  had  been  censor,  while  he  docs  indeed  speak  of  such 
release  limits  it  10  the  case  of  slaves  who  had  been  laid  under 
arre>t  by  their  masters  (At Aviiirw  p«t-  Tsui"  thpamarrmr,  vsrovt 
»^.r.fs»r  iv  roil  i*o>o.'<  .;,<«•  oi  ifcrs-ura.). 

Those  who  find  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
narrative  as  it  stands  may  perha)«  find  themselves 
l»  :ter  able  to  explain  its  origin  on  the  lines  indicated 
hv  W.  Hrandt.  by  whom  every  detail  has  been  discussed 
with  great  care  (EvangeUscht  Otuhtiht;  189J.  pp. 
94-105).  Brandt  takes  the  kernel  of  the  story  to  be 
that  a  certain  prisoner  who  had  l*-cn  nrrested  in 
nection  With  some  insurrection,  but  against  whom 
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crime  or  at  least  no  grave  crime  could  be  proved,  was 
released  on  the  application  of  the  people,  who  intervened 
in  his  behalf  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbin  (see 
below,  j}  2).  The  incident,  even  although  it  was  not 
simultaneous  with  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  gave 
occasion  in  Christian  circles  for  the  drawing  of  this 
contrast  :  the  son  of  the  rabbin  was  interceded  for  and 
released.  Jesus  was  condemned.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  by  oral  tradition  the  statement  of  this  con- 
trast might  gradually,  without  any  conscious  departure 
from  historical  truth,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  two  things  occurred  at  the  Mine  time  and  on  the 
same  occasion.  Finally,  the  liberation  of  a  seditious 
prisoner—  in  any  case  a  somewhat  surprisim?  occurrence 
— seemed  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  some 
standing  custom  to  account  for  it  ;  this  assumption 
must  presumably  have  arisen  elsew  here  than  in  Palestine. 

The  above  theory  presupposes  that  (ia.pari,iat  stands 
for  nwu  'son  of  the  father  —i.e. .  here,  of  the 

2  Name  rn,,,,imc-11  'master.'    (It  was  not  till  after- 
"  wards  that  AUa  began  to  come  into  use 
ns  a  proper  name  (of  rabbins],  explained  by  Dalman 
[(7r,tm.  14a]  as  an  abbreviation,  like  -3*,  of  rt'3(«  :  in 

the  time  of  Jes-js  it  was  a  title  of  honour  (\It.  23o]. ) 

Jerome,  inder.l,  in  his  commentary  on  Ml.  .7  16-18  says  that 
in  the  Gospel  of  die  Hebrews  {tpaMt  it  rifiitur  tujrt.i  lirhriroi) 
Harabtns  1*  explained  as  '  «m  of  their  teacher  '  (jilt**  mneiitri 
tsritm\  where  tiirum  apparently  implies  an  etymology  similar' 
to  tint  found  in  a  scholion  of  a  Venice  MS  in  *vVH  App.  10/— 
vi*.,  that  $afu^(Hr(im\y  another  form  for  ,*.,,..]  !«  ;  see  Winer, 
(traut.l*)  f  5,  n.  7.1)  mam  '  son  of  our  teachef.'  In  thai  ca*e 
we  mutt  (with  S>r.  hr.)  write  pappadoac.  taking  the  second 
clement  as  being  4  teacher,'  and  luumc  that  pafifli*  was  explained 
as  =  H33^,  'our  teacher,'  or  J'-TO^.  4 their  teacher."  The  mean- 
in);,  however,  is  not  essentially  changed  by  this,  as  ;3"1  (as  also 
p*n)  is,  like  tOK,  a  title  of  honour  for  a  great  teacher. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  lkuab!>as  i*  that  Origen  knew  MSS,  and  did 
not  absolute])'  reject  them,  in  which  Mt.  27  16 /  read 
■Jesus'  {'lijaovf)  liefore  4  Barabbas ' — a  reading  still 
extant  in  some  cursives.  ;vs  well  as  in  the  Armen.  vers., 
in  Syr.  siti. ,  and  partly  also  in  Syr.  hr.  Whether  the 
Cospel  of  the  Hebrews,  referred  to  by  Jerome,  also  had 
this  reading  is  uncertain  I  see  WH).  In  this  reading 
"  Barablm '  would  be  only  an  addition  made  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  as  in  Simon  Kar-jona,  but  not  yet 
with  the  full  force  of  a  proper  name. 

Some  support  for  it  might  perhaps  lie  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  name  in  Mk.  is  preceded  by  o  Arydfieroc. 
The  meaning  would  then  be  4  He  who,  for  distinction's  sake 

S hough  it  was  not  his  proper  name),  was  called  Ha/abbas.' 
nly,  in  that  case,  in  Ml.  the  Aryoiicrov  (here  without  the 
article),  since  it  is  followed,  on  the  reading  at  prc>ent  in  question, 
by  'lijfftivr  B<spa00ar,  would  simply  mean  4  whose  name  was 
lesus  Itaraltbas' ;  and  it  may  be  so  in  Mk.  also.  In  any  case 
It  is  remarkahle  thai  in  all  the  MSS  in  question  Itarahbas  should 
have  the  name  'l^aavt  exclusively  in  Mt.  and  there  only  in  two 
verses,  while  ttc  :j  and  j'j  simply  give  to*  BapaBSiv.  Tor  ii 
'lifvoiv  as  an  antithesis.  Thus  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  name  Jesus  as  given  to  Uarabkts  has  arisen  merely  from 
mistake. 

A  fairly  obvious  explanation  would  be  the  conjecture 
of  Tregelles,  that  a  very  early  transcriber  had  1  per 
incuriam  '  repeat«il  the  last  two  letters  of  vfiir  and  that 
these  were  at  a  l  iter  date  taken  for  the  familiar  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jesus.  If  this  theory  be  adopted  we 
must  assume  further  that  a  later  copyist  inserted  also  in 
v  t6  the  name  'Ino-oGv.  which  he  had  found  in  V.  17  ; 
but  it  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen  the  word  Jesus  stands  in 
K  17  but  not  in  v.  16  also.  Cp  Zahn,  G<uh.  dtt  ST 
A'antms,  2697-700.  P.  W.  s. 

BARACHEL  ^N:i:.  'Cod  blesses.' §  38 ;  Bo.p6.XIHA 
[BNA]).  the  father  of  Job's  friend  Elihu  (Job3'Jj6). 

EAR  AC  ill  AH  (.T?^.  W^).  Zcch.  1 1  7.  the 
reading  of  AV  ed.  161 1,  and  some  other  old  editions. 
See  Bkkkcihui  (4). 

BARACHIA8,  RV  Barachiah  (B&PA.i&c  [Ti. 
WH]),  Mt.  2:5  js.    Sec  Za«jiiarias. 
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BARAK  (rnj,  -  lightning,'  §  66.  cp  Sab.  BfTQ 
Palm.  |TQ.  1*1111.  ftHv.it  (the  surname  of  Hamilcar], 
and  the  Ass.  "divine  names  fi<imM.in-t,rku  and  Othl- 
iitku  [Del.  Au.  HUH  187J).  b.  Abinoam  (Judg.  4o- 
5«;  B&PAK  (HI.J,  BftpA4,  tAJl     See  Deborah. 

BARBARIAN  (BapBapocK  primarily,  one  who 
speaks  in  an  unintelligible  manner  :  1  hence  a  foreigner 
(cp  //.  2  E07).  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  14  it  Acts  28  1.    This  usage  was  not  restricted  to 

1  the  Creeks  atone:  it  is  met  with  among  the  Romans 
(cp  Ovid,  Frist,  v.  10  37).  and  (according  to  Herod. 

1  2  15B)  among  the  Egyptians.  In  agreement  with  this,  the 
people  of  Melita,  who  perhaps  spoke  some  Phoenician 

I  dialect,  are  called  '  barbarians '  (Acts  2814),  and  Q 
uses  ftdpfapot  to  render  the  tyi"?  of  Ps.  1 1 4  1  — a  people 

■of  strange  tongue'  (Targ.  "ira-a  kdv)*  The  not 
uncommon  "EWtim  sen  ^apjiapoi,  accordingly,  includes 
the  whole  world:  cp  Kom.  1 14  (also  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7  1) 
and  the  similar  4  Barbarian.  Scythian,'  Col.  3 it  ;  see 
Hellenism.  §  2. 

The  use  of  Unpflapa*  became  so  customary  that  the  term  was 
used  actually  111  referring  to  the  speaker's  ot  wriier's  own 
people  :  cp  I'hilo,  /  'it.  Mai.  %  5,  and  Jos.  (BJ ',  prcf.,  )  1),  who 
applies  the  designation  4  upper  barharians '  to  his  countrymen 
beyond  the  Euphrates.*  At  a  later  dale  the  word  gets  the 
meaning 'cruel,  4  sas-age,'  etc.  (cp  Cic  henUi.  10 [at,  4immani> 
ac  barbara  consuetudo  ),  in  which  sense  it  recurs  in  a  Mace. 2ai 
4»s  ISaand  in  the  •  of  Ei.41  36  (31 1  (for  MT  0-ipS,  4  brutish  \ 

BARBER  (3^J,  Ph.  3^J.  Ass.  gallabu),  Ez.5t.t 
See  Heard. 

BARCRTJ8  (B&pxoye  [A],  iEsd.53*  RVssEmn 
2jj,  Barkos. 

EARHUMITE,  THE  (,PfTl3n.  2  S.  2d  31  \  O  B&p- 
Al&MEITHC  (B],  o  Bapaiam.  [Mai].  O  B&POJM.  [Al 
O  ABCNNI  (I-])-     See  B.MIARt  MITE. 

BARIAH  (n-nS.  MApei  [»]•  BepiA  [AL]),  a  de- 
scendant of  Zcrubbabel  (1  Ch.  3ui. 

BARJESUS,  the  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet 
in  the  train  of  the  proconsul  Scrgius  Paulus  at  Paphos. 
in  Cyprus,  who  (Actsl36-u)  withstood  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  was  punished  with  temporary  blindness. 

At  the  outset,  the  names  present  great  difficulties. 
In  136  his  name  ; 0V0.ua)  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 

1  Names  "■"J*""  (B«p'B<'°i,t).  an<1  sucn  a  compound 
(son  of  a  father  named  Jesus)  ran  quite 
easily  have  been  a  proper  name  (cp  Baral.bas,  Harn.iUis. 
Bartholomew ).  In  v.  8.  however,  he  is  abruptly  cailed 
4  Klymas  the  sorcerer,  for  so  is  his  name  by  interpreta- 
tion '  (Btopm  o  pAyot.  oerwt  yip  ntO<pw»t(*Tai  to 
6rotux  airroi>).  A  translation  has  relevance  only  when 
it  is  a  translation  into  the  language  of  the  readers :  in 
any  other  case  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  author  to 
state  what  foreign  language  lie  is  translating  into. 

(a)  This  being  assumed,  we  must  take  it  that  4  the 
sorcerer '  (6  Atd-yoi)  is  the  translation.  Elymas  (EXt/iat). 
in  that  case,  would  be  the  word  translated.  Accord- 
ingly, the  name  has  been  identified  with  the  Arabic 
'a/im,  which  occurs  in  the  Koran  (7 106  (109]  2633  and 
36  [34  and  37])  as  an  ndjective  following  the  noun  jjAiV 
which  denotes  a  sorcerer,  and  has  thus  tieen  taken  to 
mean  4  wise.'  4  able.'  Less  appropriate  is  the  derivation 
from  Aram.  c4St  or  cVk,  meaning  -strong.'  Equate 
pa-yof.  however,  ctymologically.  with  EAt'pai  as  we 

I  I  tel.  (An.  HWB\  explains  Ass.  AartW-w  "Jackal.* 

*  Akin  to  this  are  the  expressions  oi  «(m(i  Cor.  in/)  anil  i« 
Mm  (like  the  ileb.  D**.},  see  Grntiiks,  f  1)  to  denote  those 
outside  the  Christian  world.    Cp  the  Talm.  use  of  MlrlM. 

*  Similarly,  the  Jews  frequently  employed  •(kIcTK,  Syr. 
armiyit—i.t.,  '  Aramaean,*  in  the  sense  if  '  harbarian,'— and  so 
the  Syr.  translations  of  the  NT,  under  their  influence,  retain  ihe 
term  to  translate  'EAAifwf,  •'•neoi,— etc.  In  process  of  time  it 
was  felt  that  a  word  which  was  used  in  the  NT  to  designate 
4  heathen  4  could  hardly  be  borne  by  a  C  hristian  people,  and 
the  old  name  was  modified  into  ArdmAyti ;  cp.  NO.  ZDAIG 
25  113,  Wright,  Cornf.  Gram.  tj. 
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■V,  ii  still  ha'  to  Ire  explained  how  TVtrjesus  came 
suddenly  to  lie  called  by  tin:  other  name.  Elymas. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  pUiw  explanation  could  he 
reached  would  lie  if  Elymas  (in  the  sense  indicated) 
could  be  taken  ns  a  title  or  cognomen  assumed  by  Bar- 
jesus — a  foreign  tongue  being  used  to  heighten  still 
further  the  prestige  which  he  sought  to  acquire  by  it. 
It  is  not  as  a  title,  however,  that  the  author  employ's  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  the  word  without  the  definite 
article,  and  expressly  adds  that  the  word  which  he  is 
translating  was  the  act  i  il  name  ISro^ia)  of  the  bearer. 

(#)  It  was  quite  sound  method,  therefore,  to  take 
Iktrjesu*  for  the  name  translated,  and  Elymas  for  the 
translation. 

Even  Pesh,,  in  v.  8,  for  F.Av^at  0  unytx  arbitrarily  has  'this 
s-*rcercr  Itarxhuma  [*«>  IV*h.  r-ads  l"t  Hapiq<rev?  in  r-.  6;  see 
hlow,  (r)|,  whose  name,  being  interpreted,  means  Elymas.' 
rslostermann  [fntttmt  im  Afsutettt  fir,  1S81,  pp.  M>Jjk  how- 
ever, is  able  to  support  this  view  only  un  three  assumptions, 
each  one  .if  which  in  bolder  tluin  the  citlier.  We  must  read,  he 
holds,  not  EAvita*.  hnl  *Kr«<»«os".  secondly,  we  mud  read.  iK't 
lla>i>proi.«.  Ii-.ii  B*(M\<nvar,  or,  to  b«  exact,  tbc  Latin  Har- 
jttuU*;  ami,  in  tbc  third  place,  the  IB  so  transcribed 
(whether  ere  derive  it  etymologically  from  the  root  jy-j",  or.  »i'b 
more  proba  >  lity,  from  tin-  ro.it  lr*  which  underlies  C',  f'trit* 
fit)  means  'son  of  preparedness '  or  '*},,  .if  fitness' and  thus, 
by  the  Hum  Hebraism  U  we  find  in  the  name  lUnuliu  <?..'.), 
fara/ut,  ffllimHj 

a.  As  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  to  he  noted 
that  the  reading  'Krouioc  is  met  with  only  in  I.u.  ifer  of  Cataris 
(a*.  )7i),  and  even  there  not  as  Hct.cmus  but  a-  Elcernua:  D 
has  Erotpsc,  whi.  )>.  indeed,  we  cannot  explain,  but  which, 
from  it»  ending,  is  clearly  intemletl  to  he  taken  as  a  proper 
name;  fatal**  u  bund  only  in  Lucifer,  one  Vf>  MS,  and  two 
Latin  MSS,  in  which  in  many  place*  is  found  the  markedly 
divergent  text  of  Act*  which  Mas*  takes  to  be  Luke's  earliest 
draft  (see  Act-..  I  17) 

fl.  Next,  a*  regard*  the  second  assumption.  Ba/Hirtrovsr  is 
found  only  in  l>;  /tarjnuatn,  only  in  the  I-atin  translation  of 
I);  HtrjttuhaH  or  rather,  according  to  the  one  MS  known  to 
us,  /?n-,'/i*;'.iwf,  only  in  Lucifer.  The  corrector  of  1)  ha*  re- 
stored  lla,>n»<ro«>r,  which,  as  accusative,  fits  his  reading  orflfinn 
«iA«»(ni-w'  for  w  01-opa.  hut,  in  spite  of  «i  orsifia.  is  f.mnd  also 
in  AHLP  and  the  (.reek  margin  of  the  Philo.enian  ;  St.  Vg.( 
1  opt.,  Armen,,  and  the  Philovcitian  version  as  well  as  *  nennulli' 
known  to  Jerome,  read  Biftoprov — that  is  to  say,  the  simple 
Hebrew  form  without  a  l.reek  termination.  Cm  this  Jerome 
foil  the  Hebrew  names  in  Acts;  ( '/srm,  ed.  Vallarst,  Sum) 
remarks,  '  n  mnulli  Ilarjesu  corrupte  legunt,'  himself  declaring 
the  right  reading  to  be  llaricu  or  lU.-ien,  for  which,  by  very 
daring  etymologising  from  the  Hebrew,  he  obtains  the  meanings 
matelii  /aw,  or  — aA/tftit.  or  111  ma/o.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
Jeromes  aversion  to  B<x/mr*row  rests  upon  the  very  obvious 
dogmatic  consideration  put  forward  by  Beda  in  the  eighth 
century,  ' non  coivenit  hominem  Hagitioxum  et  magum  filium 
Jesu,  id  est,  saUatoris,  appellari  quern  e  contrario  Paulus  (r. 
to)  fdium  diaboli  nunenpat.'  '1  he  form  Rarjeu  in  Jerome  can 
readily  he  accounted  for  as  merely  a  clerical  error  for  llarjrsu, 
or  as  arising  cut  of  the  Creek  abbreviation  MY  which  is  met 
with  in  the  oldest  MSS  along  with  the  more  frequ-  ntly  occurring 
IY  for  'littrov.  The  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  readings 
preferred  by  Klostermann  is  much  less  easy.  On  this  account, 
in  spite  of  their  weak  attestation,  one  might  he  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  the  true  ones  ;  hut  all  the  authorities  for  the  read- 
ing faratus  have  the  word,  not  in  re  8  instead  of  KAupat,  hut  as 
an  interpolation  after  BguMirffovt  in  v.  (;  'quod  intetpretatur 
paxatuv  This  addition  is  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  E.  in 
the  form  A  f»rSr(v«ij«vrrai  r.A»»iac  rendered  in  the  Latin  of  this 
MS :  ?«urf  inttrfrtialur  Elym*t.  Il  is  evident  that  in  neither 
case  have  we  more  than  a  late  attempt  to  obviate  the  impression 
that  Elymas,  first  introduced  in  v.  8.  was  the  name  of  another 
person.  Mass,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  added  w«rds  ax 
part  of  Luke's  earliest  draft.  He  sees,  however,  that  Luke 
could  not  have  written  at  the  same  time  in  r.  8  'for  thus  is  his 
name  interpret.  .1'  toi/ruif  yAp  Ms* tvijirrv«rwi  to  £im>>ia  av-rov) ; 
and.  MCOrdingly,  he  rejects  these  words  from  Luke  »  earliest 
draft.  I  or  this  he  has  not  a  single  authority  ;  and  how  can  he 
Luke's  having,  after  all.  introduced  the  words  into  hit 
transcript,  leas  inc.  out  those  in  r-.  6  instead?  Are  we 
really  to  believe  that  w  ith  his  own  han  s  Luke  changed  his  good 
a  sd  thoroughly  intelligible  fii«t  test  into  a  positively  mis!ra.!in2 
after-text  1  Cp  A<  ts.  t  17  (/).  If,  however,  the  addition  'yiLsf 
inttrfirttatur  fatal  hi  at  the  end  of  r.  6  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
late  interpolation,  Lucifer  also,  si  ho  has  it,  liesopen  tosusptcion  ; 
his  form  tlt'rmus  in  r*.  8  may  lie  not  taken  fiom  an  authoritative 
source,  but  a  mere  conjectural  adaptation  to  allow  of  the  word's 
lieing  rendered  furatut  and  itself  regarded  as  a  rendering  of  Bnp- 
iijow.  What  etymology  he  was  following  when  he  preferred 
(or  pcthaps  cnniecturally  intreduced)  the  form  /la rittuh- r«  is 
a  matter  of  indirference.  In  ancient  times,  as  the  HrMMMfffal 
■Wm  altttmlanily  show,  people  made  out  Hebrew  etymologies 
in  a  most  reckless  way. 
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y.  Klostermann  s  L 
very  weak  foundation,  as  110  such  word  a»  Tm* (YHsVan)  tan  be 
shown  toexist  (the  proper  name  ,«sp\  Ishvah,  in  l  .en.  si.  17  has  no 
in.; -  .nance  in  this  conneit ion),  and  the  r.x>t  mr  or  HW  "hub  is 
used  in  Syriac  frequently  for  "£.«.  i<r«,  ifiaAae.  as  als.)  for 
•vr,  otto-,  i(io-,  in  compounds,  U  never  used  for  .™Hr,,l 
Ilesides,  as  we  have  said,  the  codex  has  not  Ka'jriuhan  but 
Pat jt infant.    Atiove  all,  however,  Klostermann  s  hypothesis 


unprepared  to  accept  ti  e 


further  assumption  that  o  vMyot  after  KAw^xaf  (or  "Kroiposl  in 
r.  8  is  a  mete  gloss  to  lie  deleted  ;  for  «  f>«7SK  neoesvirily  leails 
to  the  assumption  dealt  with  under  (a).  TTiis  had  no  ilouU 
already  lieeu  perceived  by  the  s.~rihe  of  H,  who  wrcte  o  *i«>as 
(tlie  great)  for  i  pays*,  and  so  also  by  Lucifet,  if  the  aimo 
fttmitft  (of  Tdius)  is  right  in  attributing  the  reading  magnut 
to  him  (the  only  MS  of  T.ucifer  at  present  known  has  mag*s\ 
If  Iaicifer  really  wrote  m  tgntit.  this,  increases  the  suspicion 
that  the  other  variants  in  Lucifer  are  in  like  manner  arbitrary 
and  unauthorised  alterations  of  the  text. 

(r)  In  onler  to  make  out  Elymas  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  name  of  the  sorcerer,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
rem.1rk.1We  IVshitta  rendering  Harshuma  for  Itarxri<roi  5 
Already,  in  the  seventeenth  ceniury,  we  find  Castell  (f.c*. 
lief  tag!.  s.v.  rjip)  and  I.ightfoot  (Hot.  Hrhr.  ad  loc.)  inter- 
pretiag  1..4J.-, ia  as  fiiius  rflnrrii,  and  deriving  Elymas 
from  the  AraUc  'al.ma  aWnit  (cSk>-  Over  and  above  the 
reasons  to  the  contrary  that  hasx  alrendy  been  urged  under 
(/),  however,  it  has  to  be  observed  (see  above)  that  a  trans- 
lation into  Arabic  would  explain  nothing  to  the  readers:  it 
would  itself  require  to  be  explained,  A  somewhat 

different  turn  is  given  to  the  matter  by  Payne  Smith  (  Jin. 
Sjrr.  ciSX  llarshuma  was  in  the  fust  in-t.uirc  given  in  w.  8 
as  a  rendering  of  Elymas,  and  only  later  introduced  by  Copyists 
also  into  v.  6  in  substitution  for  Itarjesux  in  the  errm.eoux 
K !icf  that  it  was  tlie  man's  proper  name.  Rut  the  Peshipa  in 
its  arbitrary  change  of  text  in  r.  8  (see  aoovc  (t\  ad  tnit.\  says 
precisely  the  np(«.site. -  that  Ikusbiima  was  the  pro|»rr  name, 
mid  Elymas  the  translation.  It  must,  therefore,  from  the  outset 
have  held  itarshillna  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  proper  name 
B.iijesus.  Thus  1 i -li.iiti.i  proliahly  means  merely  'son  of  the 
name '  ;  and  '  tlie  name '  is  most  easily  to  lie  accounted  lor  as  a 
substitute  for  'Jrsus'  from  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  we 
h.oe  alrr;i.!v  heard  expressing  itself  in  IV-da  (»ee  al«jve  {/■)  fi],  a 
reverence  similar  10  that  shown  by  the  Jews  when  they  said 
'll  e  '  <:       ad  of  '  \  .."»'  .' 

(1/)  Van  Manen.  contrariwise  (Paulas  \,  Leyden, 
1890.  pp.  98  /  1471,  holds  Elymas  to  lie  the  proper 
name,  and  interprets  Iktrjesus  in  the  Hebrew  sense  as 
ntenning  '  sou  of  Jesus  '    ic  .  •  follower  of  Ji^us.' 

In  this  he  assumes  that  the  primary  document  here  made 
u-e  of  by  the  author  of  Acts  di-l  not  refer  to  the  man  as  a 
Jew,  or  as  a  soecerer,  or  as  a  false  prophet ;  that  it  simply 
contained  the  information  that  at  Paplms  Paul  came  into 
opposition  with  one  of  the  older  and  very  conservative  disciples 
01  Jc-mis.  and  got  the  better  of  him  with  Sergius  Pauluv  This 
h>  i«.!hcsis  admittedly  <!c|«rts  so  widely  from  the  text  of  Acts 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  it  thereby. 

(t)  Dalman  (r«V,r«r.  129,  n.  1  ['94])  proposes  a 
purely  Greek  explanation. 

*F-Avi«a<  (so  accented)  lie  regards  as  centra,  ted  frrvm  'FAvpatiK 
(on  theve  contractions  see  N  virs,  f  ft,  a.i  rluX  In  4>  [ex..pt 
the  Ap-nrypha)  and  NT.  indeed,  the  El.imites  are  alvvavs 
'KA«i,,  'KAaaiirai  ;  but  with  the  tirccks  the  forma  lire  as  in- 
variably 'KAvMair,  XAvjuaioi ;  so  in  T  obit'ilo  Judith  1 6; 
1  Mace.  (5  1  has  'KAt^iai. 

Philologically  this  tlerivaticn  is  the  simplest  of  all ; 
but  it  contributes  nothing  towards  the  solution  of  the 
riddle. 

The  failure  of  all  the  attempts  enumerated  alsi\x> 
renders  inevitable  the  suggestion  that  here  the  author  of 
Acts  h..s  amalgamated  two  sources,  one 
2.  uinerent  uf  whicn  ca,I<(,  ,hr  man  narjesus  while 
sources 7    ^  callisd    him  Elvmas.      l  v.n 

Klostermann,  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  names  in  t<r.  6  8.  seeks  the  aid  of  this 
hypothesis  in  addition  to  the  hx  ptithf*a-s  already  n-ferred 
to  [.iNive  tieg ,\  The  addition,  oerwt  ->cto  pitUp- 
ftrjrt'fTai  ri  trofia  aiVoe  (for  so  is  his  name  translated), 
however,  would  in  any  ease  1»-  a  v«tv  unskilful  way  of 
amalgamating  the  two  sources  unless  6  ,.ri-,ot  isor.  eierl. 
as  suggested  al»ove,  1«-  tleleted  its  a  gloss.  Still,  tl 

once  it  is  agreed  to  assume  two  souties  a  further  and 
larger  <|uestidn  arises  :  the  question,  namely,  w  deliver  the 
addition  i|syt-!f  be  sulistantially  right — thiit  is  to  say, 
w  hether  the  one  name  be  really  a  translation  of  the  other. 
Nay,  more  :  it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  two  names  do 
not  denote  the  same  tierson  ;  that  accounts  relating  to 

'  So  Nestle,  in  private  letter  to  the  | 
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two  different  persons  have  I  wen  transferred  to  a  single 
person.  1  his  inference  is  suggested  also  by  the  epithets 
nptdhtl  ;  for,  though  it  is  not  altogether  inconceivable 
that  a  'sorcerer-  Ijidyos)  should  1«  ■  "false  prophet' 
i  if  1 i  Sow pcKprjTijt ) ,  the  two  ideas  arc  widely  different. 

Oi  the  critics  mentioned  in  Acts,  I  it,  who  discusa  our 
|>rv^iii  |uui|jc  with  reference  to  the  distinction  of  sources, 
u:i!y  Sjutta  and  H.  Weiss  regard  llir-u  as  all  of  one  piece; 
Clemen  and  HiljjenfeM  are  convinced  of  the  opposite,  1ml  make 
no  definite  suggestions  a>  to  separation  of  the  portions  ;  Sol  of 
and  Jungst  deliver,  b/.  fr>»m  a  written  source,*"?*.  3-ia  from 
the  pen  ol  the  redactor  or  from  oral  tradition.  J.  not  further 
attribute 


ules  to  the  redactor  the  word  payor  ill  f.  6.  Vet 
so  are  all  the  difficulties  cleared  up. 

How  far  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is  to  lie  accepted  as 
historical  becomes  a  serious  question  as  soon  as  it  has 
«  rss»,iits<iit„   '*■*'"  tracerl  to  more  than  one  source  ; 
(M        .7:     bul  its  credibility  has  l«-en  doubted 

oi  narrauve.   vy<_n  by  Spjtw  R  WejM  and  O||)or> 

who  defend  its  unity.  As  regards  the  miracle  in 
particular,  one  is  not  only  surprised  by  its  suddenness, 
but  is  also  at  a  loss  to  see  its  moral  justification.  ( >n 
the  other  hand,  a  misunderstanding  would  account  for 
it  readily  enough.  A  sorctTer,  a  false  prophet- -nay, 
any  Jew  - 1  Acts  29 17)  is.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian, 
spiritually  blind,  and  this  is  what  1'aul  and  Harnabas 
proved  nf  Harjcsus  in  their  disputation  with  him.  In 
lx-ing  handed  down  by  tradition  this  thought  could 
easily  undergo  such  a  change  as  would  lead  to  the 
representation  that  physical  blindness  had  been  brought 
on  as  a  punishment  by  the  words  of  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  would  expect  the  blindness,  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  merited,  to  lie  permanent,  or,  at  least, 
would  expect  to  be  told  of  some  reason  for  its  subse- 
rcmoval.  as.  for  example,  that  the  sorcerer  had 
to  withstand  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  even  had 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  narrator  shows  but  little  interest  in  the  sul>se- 
t|ueitl  history  of  the  man.  The  conversion  of  the  pro- 
consul (not  his  existence  ;  see  Acts.  $  13  a  J  Jin. )  also 
is  doubtful  to  many. 

All  the  more  does  it  now  become  incumbent  to 

•   n.  j   enquire  whether  the  narrative  reveals 

4.  Tendency.  jn  any  ^  lendencies  dis. 

ct-Tncf!  elsewhere  in  .Vis. 

(./(  In  the  first  place,  and  generally,  it  is  clear  that 
it  h  is  a  place  in  the  [xirallelism  between  Peter  and  Paul 
(ACTS,  $  4).  in  respect  alike  of  the  miracle  of  chastise- 
ment, the  confutation  of  a  sorcerer,  and  the  conversion 
of  a  high  Roman  officer  (cp  Acts6i-io  81604  lOr-48). 
It  is  also  in  harmony  w  ith  that  other  tendency  of  Acts, 
to  represent  the  Roman  authority  as  friendly,  and  the 
Jews  us  hostile  to  Christianity  I  .V  is.  §  5(1!;  $  4  ad 
init.  ;  compare  very  specially  the  Jewish  exorcists  in 
close-  relation  to  sorcery.  Actsl9i,  i6j 

it)  A  ronjecture  of  wider  scope1  connects  itself  with 
what  is  said  of  Simon  Magus  (see  Simos  Ma<;US). 
If  1'aul  was  the  person  originally  intended  in  the  story 
of  Simon,  then  in  Acts  Ho-»4  we  find  attributed  to 
him  the  one  deed  which  used  to  be  flung  m  his  teeth 
by  his  Judaistic  adversaries— that,  by  his  great  col- 
lections made  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  he  had  sought 
to  -nuchasc  at  the  hantls  of  the  original  aix.stlcs  that 
recognition  of  his  equality  with  them  which  they  had  so 
persistently  w  ithheld.  "Hie  romance  of  Simon  Magus, 
however,  of  which  we  still  posse*,  large  portions  (see 
Simon  Ma<;ls>.  hid  for  its  mam  contents  something 
different,  vi/. ,  that  the  sorcerer  had  spread  his  false 
doctrines  every  when-  and  supported  them  by  miracles, 
but  in  one  city  after  another  was  vanquished  in  dispute 
and  excelled  in  miracle  by  Peter.  Thus,  apart  from 
the  repetition  of  the  occurrence  in  many  cities,  we  are 

'  See  for  example,  HilnenfeM,  /WT,  18M,  pp.  y<,-67;  I>r 
YVrtir-Ovrrheck  on  ActsI3o-i»;  l.ipsins.  1, 1 .1  j,r  rimi. 
«+r«  r.  trutuigt,  187a,  tip.  a8,  ji, also  fPT,  i9-f6.  p.  m .  Holtx- 
irtann.  yf  /'"/",  1R85,  p.  411;  a*1*!  very  s|iecially  KrenVel,  /csefiA  ui 
*.  l.uktit  t&o- too  {  'j*;-  Lipsius  afterwards  withdrew  his 
earlier  view;  see  Apokrjfh.  A}.-gttth.\\.  \  ('87),  p.  jj  ;  cp. 
51.  n.  ». 
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told  of  Harjcsus  in  Acts  136-u  exactly  what  is  told  in 
the  romance  about  Simon  (that  is.  Paul),  and  of  Paul 
exactly  what  is  told  in  the  romance  about  I'eter.  Hence 
the  belief  that  in  l.'ln-ia  we  can  discover  live  same  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  author  as  we  discover  in  818-24. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  unfriendly  allegation  about 
Paul,  did  not  lielieve  it.  and  wished  to  set  forth  another 
view.  In  the  two  passages,  however,  the  method  is 
not  the  sunt,  In  818-4411  is  shown  that  Paul  could 
not  possibly  have  been  (he  inlatiious  sorcerer,  inasmuch 
as  Simon  the  sorcerer  was  a  Samaritan  and  was  quelled 
by  Peter  indeed,  liut  before  the  conversion  of  Paul.  In 
136-ia.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  Paul 
himself  who  victoriously  met  a  sorcerer  of  this  kind. 
One  of  the  re.isons  for  this  divergence  is  seen  in  the 
desire,  already  noted,  to  establish  a  close  parallelism 
between  Paul  and  Peter.  It  is  beliexed  possible  also  to 
evplain  on  the  same  lines  why  in  Acts  lli6  o  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Cyprus,  with  a  Jew  in  the  tnlauragr  of  a  high 
Roman  officer  as  one  of  the  dramatis  ptnontr.  To 
Cyprus,  according  to  Josephus  [Ant.  xx.  "a.  §§  141-1431. 
Iiclonged  the  Jew  ish  sorcerer  Simon,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  Felix  of  Jud:ea.  procurator  (r.r\ ,  highest  Roman 
officer),  had  induced  l>rusilla  to  quit  her  husband,  King 
A/izusof  Kmcsa,  and  marry  Felix.  The  purpose  of  the 
narrator  would  have  been  sufficiently  served  had  he 
been  able  to  say  that  the  sorcerer  in  question-  Simon, 
to  wit — under  whose  name  the  Judaisers  imputed  to 
Paul  so  much  that  was  shameful,  had  been  met  and 
vanquished  by  1'aul  himself.  That,  however,  was  im- 
possible ;  the  tale  had  already  been  related  of  Peter. 
Accordingly  (so  it  is  supposed)  the  narrator  found  it 
necessary  to  give  another  name  to  the  sorcerer  worsted 
by  Paul. 

{c )  His  choice  of  the  mimes  Rarjesus  and  Klymas  is 
still  unaccounted  for.  There  is,  therefore,  a  motive  for 
our  attributing  a  historical  character  to  a  certain  other 
sorcerer,  liarjesus  (or  Klymas),  as  well  as  to  a  Samaritan 
sorcerer  named  Simon.  Although  it  is  not  easy  to 
U-lieve  that  Peter  met  the  Samaritan  Simon,  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  Paul  did  not  meet  liarjesus. 
Indeed,  it  can  easily  lie  conceded  that  in  Acts  136-i». 
just  as  in  Acts  89-74,  the  author  was  not  consciously 
giving  a  false  complexion  to  what  he  hail  heard.  He 
believed  himself  able  to  offer  a  material  correc  tion.  He 
assumed,  that  is  to  say.  that  what  the  Judaisers  were  in 
the  habit  of  relating  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  while  really 
intending  Paul  and  his  op|iosilion  to  the  '  true"  Gospel, 
rested  in  actual  fact  upon  a  mistaken  identification  with 
this  liarjesus  (or  Klymas ),  and  that  the  latter  was  van- 
quished not  by  Peter  but  by  Paul.  It  is  less  easy  to 
suppose  that  <  "yprus  was  given  by  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence.  Kven  without  any  tradition,  the 
name  could  lie  suggested  by  Joscphus's  mention  of  the 
native  place  of  the  Jewish  sorcerer,  and  the  name  of 
Paphos  would  naturally  present  itself  from  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  had  his  residence  there. 

(</)  The  hypothesis  has  received  developments  to  a 
point  where  we  have  to  de|ieud  on  less  clear  indications. 
If  the  accusations  in  Acts  against  Simon  and  liuj<-sus 
had  originally  been  brought  against  Pin!,  what  is  said 
of  the  intimate  relations  of  liarjesus  with  Seigius  Paulus 
would  belong  to  the  suite  class.  Now  .  in  Acts  24  j6,  it 
is  said  that  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul  and  communed 
with  him.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Judaisers  had  gone 
vi  far  as  to  allege  th.it  Paul  had  purchased  the  friendli- 
ness of  frlix  wnh  money,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  been  negotiator  lietween  Drusilla  and  Felix. 
It  is  to  meet  those  accusations  (so  it  is  assumed  (that 
the  writer  of  Acts  alludes  to  lirihcry  by  Paul  as  merely 
A  ho|ie  on  the  part  of  Felix,  and  informs  us  that  Paul 
had  stirred  Felix  s  conscience  bv  a  solemn 
with  him  about  his  sinful  marriage  (24  a5/ ). 

(*•)  There  are  two  more  explicit  indications  that  what 
we  now  read  about  Harjcsus  was  originally  told  of  Paul. 
KxfpsW,    enemy.'  the  epithet  applied  by  Paul  tt>  Hir 
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jesus  1 1 3 10).  is.  with  or  without  the  sul»tantive  &¥0purot, 
the  standing  designation  for  Simon  (that  is,  Paul)  in 
the  pscudo- Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 
The  name,  'enemy  of  righteousness, '  fits  Paul  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  through 
Christ  (Rom.  IO4)  all  the  more  because  his  Judaisiic 
opponents  in  Corinth  came  forward  as  '  servants  of 
righteousness.'  that  is,  men  of  strict  observance  of  the 
law  (a Cor.  1 1  15).  In  that  case,  the  temporary  blind- 
ing of  Harjesus  will  represent  what  befet  Paul  at  his 
conversion  ;  even  the  expressions  ix'if  ,i\/ru»  (without 
sight)  and  xtlPayuy°^"rT"  (leading  by  the  hand)  in 
98/.  have  their  parallels  in  13 11.  Here,  then,  unless 
the  whole  hypothesis  under  consideration  be  rejected, 
we  may  say,  with  reasonable  probability,  that  the 
blindness  of  Paul  at  his  conversion  (whether  historical 
or  not  is  immaterial )  was  originally  represented  by  the 
Judaisers  as  a  divine  visitation  for  his  hostility  to  the 
■'  (that  is,  the  legal)  gospel,  and  that  it  was  simply 
;  on  by  the  author  of  Acts  to  Barjcsus  the  Jew. 
Whatev  er  else  be  the  result  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  present  section,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear  :  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  unless  the 
tendency  of  the  author  is  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  rtpioiot  Bapvd^a— a  legendary  work 
composed  by  a  Cyprian  about  488— Harjesus  opposed  the 
work  of  Barnabas  when,  along  with  Mark 
(Acts  15  39).  Barnabas  visited  Cyprus  for 
a  second  lime.  He  withstood  him  in 
various  ways  at  his  entrance  into  the  cities  where  he 
desired  to  preach,  and  at  last  stirred  up  the  Jews  to 
burn  him  at  the  slake  at  Salamis.  (Cp  Lipsius.  Apokr. 
Af.-gesch.  ii.  2.  pp.  383-386  378  397.)         p.  w.  s. 

BAR-JONA.  RV  Bar -Jonah,  the  patronymic  of 
Simon  Peter  (Ml.  It)  17+  Bap  itotsia  [Ti.  WH]).  See 

PKThR . 

turn  is  a  Or.  contraction  of  %mimnt*  (cp  Jn.  1  4a  !w«r  4  vil>« 
1-a.  wi.lTi.l.X.Au-;.  I«i«>ulWHl;  21 16  X. -I«u-«».  (Ti.).  2. 
'Iwavov  [WH] ;  YAecY.  etc.  present  ,i»-a  ;  tee  Var.  Bib.),  which 
correspond*  to  an  Aram,  Rjnv  T3  I  en  B.  Talm.  Hull,  tjj  a, 
lA.lm.  /iid.-J'al.  .hum.  142  n.  9,  and  see  Joanna. 

BARK  OS  (D'p-13.  §  8a.  BepKCOC  (LJ)-  The  Bne 
Bark.'-i.  a  family  or  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezb a .  ii.  §  9).  Exr.vj53  (BapKoyc  [B],  -koc 
[A])  =  Nch.  7 si  (B&PKOY6  [BKAJ.  I.  om. ) -  1  Esd.  5 3a. 
CitAHt x-s.  RV  Bakciil-s  (Baxoyc  [B].  Bapvoye  [A])- 
The  Netiiinim  (a. v. )  were  mainly  of  foreign  origin, 
and  the  name  Harkos  seems  to  be  Aramaic  and  to 
signify  '  son  of  the  God  Kos  or  Kaus.'  The  name  of 
this  god  occurs  in  many  thcophorous  proper  names 
among  the  Northern  Semites;  we  have  Kaus  malak 
as  king  of  Kdom  on  an  Assyrian  inscription  (Schr. 
KA /<*  150).  Kosnathan  ("ruoip)  in  Euting's  Aabot. 
Inscr.  n.  ta  I.  1,  and  a  variety  of  Semitic  names  on 
Greek  inscriptions  from  Egypt  containing  the  same 
element  (Rev.-Archiol. ,  Feb.  1870.  p.  100  ][.).  Cp 
also  the  Edomitc  Kostobaros 1  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  7<>) 
Names  designating  the  worshipper  as  son  of  his  god  are 
common  in  Aramaic — e.g. .  the  biblical  Bf.nmadad 
[probably],  the  Palmyrenc  13313,  'son  of  Neho'  (cp 
Baknahas.  §  i),  rcens  "J3.  'sons  of  the  son  of  the 
Sun-god,*  the  Syrian  Bar-ba'smln,  'son  of  the  lord 
of  heaven.'  Barlaha,  '  son  of  God.'  etc.  W.  R.  S. 

barley  (rrjnf.  trfop."  KPieH.  xpieai  [bal]. 

Ex93>    I-ev.  27 16    Dt.  88    Judg. 7 »Ji    etc.)    was  in 
biblical  limes  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic products  of  Palestine  (Dt.  88),  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Joel In).     It  comes  second  in  the  series  of  grains 

t  [matr-n^apoK  may  perhaps  he  a  scribal  error  for  eoiryopVt^oc — 
i.e.,  133DV — which  finds  a  striking  parallel  in  the  name  Kaui- 
gabri,  an  Edoniite  king  mentioned  on  an  inscription  of  Eur- 
haddon  (cp  Schr.  l.c.Y \ 

Hie  less  common  singular  form  is  used  for  the  growing 
crop.  The  name,  which  Hebrew  has  in  common  with  Aramaic, 
but  not  with  Arabic,  ii  derived  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  be 


but  not  with  Arabic,  ii  derived 
rough 'or  'bristling.' 


mentioned  in  Ex.  (4  9)  as  ingredients  to  be  used  in 
bread-making — wheal,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and 
spelt  (cp  Bread).  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of 
passages,  such  as  Ru.  2 17  Jn.  6913,  that  liarlcy  was,  even 
during  the  times  when  it  was  cultivated  along  with  wheat, 
the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  class  (cp  Food).  Su  h  a 
reference  as  that  in  1  K.  4  aS  (58)  shows  us  how  largely  it 
was  used  to  feed  horses  and  cattle.'  It  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  part  played  by  the  barley-cake  in  the 
dream  of  the  Mtdianitc,  overheard  by  (iidc-on  I  Judg. 
7i3).  where  it  stands  as  a  type  of  the  Israelite  peasant 
army,  thai  as  in  other  countries,  so  in  Palestine,  the 
cultivation  of  barley  preceded  that  of  vthe.it.  and  was  the 
earliest  stage  in  the  transition  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agri- 
cultural life."  (Cp  PL  //.Vxviii.  72.  '  antiquissimum  in 
cibis  hordeum. ' )  This  is.  on  the  whole,  more  probable 
than  the  view  of  Jos.  (.-/»/.  v.  64),  which  has  lieen  very 
generally  accepted,  that  barley -cake  represented  the 
feebleness  of  Gideon's  three  hundred,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  time  when  barley  was  the 
staple  food  of  all  classes  among  the  Israelites.  The 
fact  referred  to  in  Ex.  9  31/,  that  In  Egypt  barley 
ripens  some  time  earlier  than  wheat,  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  <//A'  xviii.  106)  as  well  as  of 
modern  writers  (see  references  in  Di.  ad  lot. ). 

In  the  single  case  in  which  the  use  of  barley  is  pre- 
scribed in  an  offering  under  the  ritual  law  (sec  Jealoi  sv, 
2  Ritual  °KnEAI-  OF'  §  a>'  il  U  somewhat  difficult  to 


the  reason.  Some  (e.g.,  Bahr, 
Srmiotii,  2445)  have  regarded  it  as  expressive  of  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  alleged  offence  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  accused*  (a  wife  suspected  of  adultery). 
A  reason  which  has  recently  found  more  acceptance 
is  that  in  the  case  of  a  simple  appeal  to  God  for 
a  judicial  decision  a  less  valuable  offering  was  sufficient 
than  was  requisite  when  a  suppliant  besought  God  for 
the  bestowal  or  continuance  of  his  divine  grace*  (Di. 
on  Nu.Su,  etc.).  The  prohibition  to  mingle  oil  or 
frankincense  with  the  offering  will,  of  course,  receive  a 
similar  explanation. 

Two-rowed  barley  (Hordeum  dislichon),  which  may 
be  presumed  to  lie  the  feral  form,  is  a  native  of  VV, 
3  y^fj^ty  Asia.  It  may  have  been  cultivated  by 
Semitic  races  ;  but  it  is  not  represented 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  kind  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  antiquity  was  six-rowed  barley  (Hordeum 
hexasfichon).  This  occurs  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments  and  on  the  coins  of  Mctapontum  six  cen- 
turies B.  C.  It  was  no  doubt  derived  by  cultivation  from 
the  two-rowed  kind  (cp  De  Candolle,  Orig.'*'  394-397. 
and  authorities  quoted  there). 

The  word  'gerah'  (Ex. 80 13)  "is  defined  by  Rabbinical 
writers  as  equal  to  sixteen  barley-corns  ' ;  but  see  Wkiohts  and 
Measures.  n.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BARN  irnUJp),  Hag.  29;  see  AGRICULTURE,  §  to. 
Also  for  Job  39 1  j  (p;)  and  (AV  Barnfloor)  3  K.  6  rt, 
RV  correctly  •  threshing  floor.' 

BARNABAS  (BapNaBac  [Ti.  WH] ;  g  48).  otherwise 

Jokkph  (or  JOSSll 

According  to  the  author  of  Acts  (4  36),  the  name  Barnabas 
(  =  viot  rap<urAii<rcu<)  is  derived  from  the  Aram.  13  (son)  and 
the  same  root  as  the  Heb.  *'3j,   wpofarif —  the 
1.  Name,  duty  of  rapa<A>)<7i(  ('address,  exhortation'),  ac- 
cording to  t  Cor.  Hi,  and  also  according  to  Acts 
15  31/,  being  one  of  the  duties  of  the 


cited  by 
to,  ' 


1  So  in  the  Pkjtiolfmt  (I-and,  A  nerd.  Syr.  4  u  f.. 
A*.  a7;)barley  is  called  the  food  of  tattle  as  opposed 
'ood  of  man. 

Jp,  especially,  the  parallel  cited  by  Budde  (//>/'»  1ft  91) 
RadlutT's  Aui  Sifirim,  1  339.     Cp  also  Moore  on  the 


L0« 

the  food  of  man. 

■  CP 
from 
passage. 

•  It  is  noteworthy  that  barley  formed  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
Hosea  to  redeem  his  adulterous  wife  (Hos.  3  j) ;  but  this  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence. 

*  See,  especially,  the  full  discussion  by  Nowack  (AnM.  2 
»4?^T-).  who  agrees  with  Oillmann's  view,  and  points  out  that  the 
offering  in  question  is  r  '' 
in  the  ritualutic  sense. 
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closely  examined,  however,  this  etymology  U  not  without  it* 
difficulties.  It  combines  words  from  two  different  language*, 
anil  moreover  fail*  to  aciount  for  the  form  -rati*.  KkMermann 
U'rM.  t'm  AfoiUlU  it,  op.  6- 14)  seeks  to  derive  the  mean- 
inn  »^UA,<rit  from  the  Aram.  BHJ'  13,  fiUui  jmittti,  but  find* 
in  it  no  further  reference  than  to  the satisfaction  which  l!..malw>s 
caused  to  theaposdes  by  becoming  a  convert  to  Christian!!  y, 
I  tollman's  etymology  (Cram,  d.  jud.-paUUt.  Arumaiuh.  1894, 
p.  143),  which  make*  ««paurAi|,j.i  a  rendering  of  ICni.  this  last 
heing  an  abbreviation  (not  elsewhere  met  with)  of  a  proper  name 
.*VOra  or  |EfU  take*  ut  very  far  from  the  furm  to  be 

explained.  fielssmann  comes  nearer  the  sound  when  (fiiM. 
tlmiitn,  175-173  I  '.s);  Neui  BihtUtudirn.  15-17  I  97D  he 
compares  die  lUrncbo  (-33-3)  of  a  Palmyrcne  inscription  of  the 
year  114  A.t>.  (*ee  l>e  Vogue,  l.m  Syrit  Ctnlralt  no.  75),  and 
the  Semitic  Ita^n^oC*  (son  of  Nebo)  on  a  North  Syrian  inscrip- 
tion of  the  third  ur  fourth  century  A.D.I  In  Is.  4*1 1 ,  as  also 
in  Na0ov>oAov»«ep,  $mfiov{apinr,  Nelio  is  transliterated  into 
Greek  with  .  in-lead  of  .,  and  .he  termination  ■at  may  possibly 
have  been  substituted  for  -owe  with  the  view  of  disguising  the 

en  a  custom, 
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<t.)  On 
ular 


name  of  the  heathen  divinity,  (f  or  example 
see  Winer,  (trmtn.  d.  N  I'licktn  H/trachiat  ■> 
this  theory,  the  rendering  eupoxAqffit  is  merely  a  piece  of  popu! 
etymology.  Nestle  (/'if/,./,  sa  r.,  1896,  p.  10/)  is  inclined  to 
take  the  Syr.  npj,  which  signifies  npustnr,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  etymological  interpretation  ;  but  he  refrains  from 
explaining  more  minutely  the  structure  of  the  form. 

If  Joseph  really  did  first  receive  the  surname  of 
has  from  the  apostles,  this  seems  to  have  been  on 
account  of  his  distinction  as  a  speaker.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  the  author  of  Acts  1 1 3 1$  16  14  o)  invari- 
ably suliordiiiates  him  at  least  to  Paul.  Many  Jews, 
with  a  view  to  their  dealings  with  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assumed  in  addition  to  their  Jewish  name  a  Greek  (or 
Latin)  or  at  least  Greek -sounding  surname  (e.g. ,  Acts 
1jj12;ij  U19  Col.  4ii,  and  'Iarvaiot  =  «r| ;  and  it  may 
be  asked  whether  this  cannot  perhaps  have 
the  ruse  with  Barnabas  also  (sec  Nam  to..  §j  48,  84I. 
According  to  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Gatatians  (our 
primary  source  I,  Barnabas  w  as  .1  companion  of  Paul  in 
I.  References :  h,s  mi™"™0'  journeys  for  at  least 

in  Qalatians     '  """  l,me   before  thc  councl1  of 
Jerusalem.    In  thc  council  he  joined 

Paul  in  supporting  the  immunity  of  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  Mosaic  Law  (GaL2io).  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  surprising  that  he  afterwards  retreated  from 
the  position  lie  had  liken  long  before,  that  a  Jewish 
Christum  was  at  li!»-rty  to  cat  at  the  same  table 
with  a  brother  (Jenlilc  freed  from  the  law  (Gal.  2  13). 
As  in  the  case  of  Peter,  so  also  in  that  of  Barnabas, 
the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  hurled  at  both  by  Paul 
on  this  account  may  safely  be  toned  down  into 
one  of  inconsistency  (sec  Council  ok  Jkkusai.em. 
§  3).  In  point  of  fact,  Barnabas  had  shaken  off  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  he  had  never  thought  out  all  the 
bearings  of  the  step  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
it  when  thc  venerable  and  sacred  duty  of  observing  the 
whole  law  was  so  authoritatively  pressed  upon  him. 
From  this  tine  it  was.  of  course,  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  work  along  with  Paul  on  the  lama  lines  ;  and 
thus  the  dispute  at  Antim  h  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
why  the  two  separated.  Tire  mention  of  Bar- 
in  1  Cur.  SI  6  only  proves  that  at  that  time  also 
Ire  was  a  prominent  missionary,  and  that  he  held 
to  the  Pauline  principle  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
own  lal*>ur  ;  it  is  no  evidence  that  Ire  was  personally 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  or  that  he  had  again  become 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul. 

In  the  Acts  of  thc  Apostles  thc  separation  of  M.trn.iUis 
from  Paul  is  explained  as  due  not  to  a  difference  on  a 

3  Is  Acta  m'lt,t°r  °^  l,r>IK,[,'«--  bu'  a  personal 
question  ;  BarnaUis  wished  to  lake  John 
Mark-  a  near  relation  of  his,  according  to  Col.  4  10 — as 
companion  on  a  second  journey  planned  by  Paul  and 
hinwlf;  but  Paul  oltjet-tcd.  tjei-mtte  on  a  previous 
occasion  (Acts  18 13)  Mark  had  lift  them  in  the  lurch 

I  In  Pit  H'ertt  /..  is  P.iliruin  coma  over  to  I>eiss- 

raann's  view,  wliirh  is  also  ably  defended  by  t  i.  H.  « iray,  &  r/. 

Cp  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jtnt 


Timrt,  Feb.  189  ;,  p.  iyi /. 
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(Acts  1 5  36-30).  Even  if  this  be  accepted  as  a  historical 
explanation  (and  we  have  no  means  of  controlling  it),  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  one  (see  above, 
|  2)  ;  as  to  which  Acts  (sec  Acts.  §§  4.  6)  is  scrupulously 
silent.  In  virtueof  the  intermediate  position,  —as between 
Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity,  —which  was  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Barnabas,  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  a 
mediating  r6lc  in  Acts.  Although  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
he  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
(4  ,6/  ;  on  the  sale  of  his  estate,  see  Community  of 
Goot*.  U  1.  5)  ;  it  is  he  who  negotiates  Paul  s  admis- 
sion to  that  church  i9»7l  '•  'l  is  on  that  church's  commis- 
sion that  he  inspects  the  church  which  hail  been  founded 
by  dispersed  Christians  at  Amioch  in  Syria  <ll«-»4>  I 
it  is  he  who  fetches  Paul  to  Amioch  from  Tarsus  and 
introduces  him  to  his  held  of  work  (11  is/.),  and  he 
also  is  the  apostles  travelling  companion  when  thc 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  there  is  being  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (11 30  12 15)  ;  as  in  this  case,  so  also  in 
the  so-called  first  missionary  journey,  undertaken  along 
with  Paul  through  Cyprus  and  thc  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  his  name  is  placed  first,  at  least  till  13 7.  and 
then  again  in  14m  and  even  lOius  All  this  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  Paul  s  well- known  inde- 
pendence as  shown  in  his  letters  ;  but  die  journey  in 
Aclslljo  12js  must  also  on  other  grounds  be  pro- 
nounced unhistorical  (see  Councii.  of  jKRt  s.m.KM. 
§  [),  and  the  rest  of  what  is  related  in  Acts  11  is  in- 
consistent with  the  order  rijt  Zvpiai  «rai  Trjt  KiXoiat 
in  Gal.  In,  as  is  the  rest  of  what  we  read  in  Acts  9 
with  Gal.  1  (cp  ACTS,  §  4,  and.  for  the  doubt- 

fulness of  thc  contents  of  Acts  13  / .  and  thc  probability 
of  a  Barnabas  source  there.  $|  13  and  to).  But. 
although  thc  object  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  incon- 
sistent with  history  in  as  far  as  it  seeks  to  suggest 
that  thc  missionary  activity  of  Paul  among  thc  Gcntilc-s 
was  no  departure  from  the  views  of  thc  primitive 
church,— that  on  the  contrary  it  was  authorised  and 
even  set  on  foot  by  it.  we  may  without  hesitation  accept 
as  historical  (see  Acts,  §  4)  not  only  the  co-operation 
of  Bwnnbai  with  Paul  shortly  before  and  at  the  Council 
at  terusalem.  which  is  vouches!  for  by  the  Lpislle  to 
tire  Galatians,  but  also  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  13/).  and  even  perhaps 
in  Paul  s  introduction  to  Jerusalem  (of  course  accord- 
ing to  Gal.  1  iS/ )  at  his  first  visit  to  that  city  three 
years  after  his  conversion.  Wc  may  also  accept  in  all 
probability  thc  second  joumcy  of  Barnabas  to  Cyprus 
in  company  with  Mark  ( Acts  1  fi  39).  From  this  point 
his  name  disappears  from  thc  NT. 

Our  later  notices  of  him  arc  of  little  value.  Accord- 
ing to  Clem.  AL  {Strvm,  11.  20.  §  116;  cp  Kus.  HE 
4  Later  1  4>.  he  was  one  of  ,hc  Seventy  of  I.k.  10 1 ; 
n  ti  e»  ,h<"  frankl>'  ami -Pauline  Clem.  Homtlies 
0  C  '  (i.Q-|f<).  which  date  from  theend  of  thc  second 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century— or  rather,  in  the 
sources  fn.tn  which  these  Homilies  were  drawn— he  was 
a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus.  Palestinian  by  origin,  but 
Alexandrian  by  residence,  a  strict  adherent  of  thc  law  ; 
according  to  Hum.  t.  8.  it,  4,  Clement  meets  him  in 
Alexandria,  but  in  Cltm.  Rtcog.  (1  7)  the  meeting  was 
in  Koine,  According  to  this  presumably  earlier  (but 
none  the  less  unhistorical)  representation,  he  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  in  Rome  even  during  thc  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  and  therefore  before  Peter.  In  //t'm.  1  7  this 
statement  is  made  only  of  some  person  who  is  left 
unnamed,  and  later  means  were  found  for  the  com- 
plete suppression  01  any  such  tradition,  so  full  of 
danger  to  thc  authority  of  IVtcr  and  his  alleged 
successors.  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  its  place 
was  taken  by  thc  statement  that  Barnabas  was  founder 
and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Milan — a  statement,  how- 
ever, accompanied  by  thc  clause.  '  after  he  had  been  the 
first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Home.'  It  was  upon  this 
allegation  that  the  archbishops  of  Milan  afterwards 
to  metropolitan  authority  over  the 
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whole  of  Northern  and  part  of  Central  Italy.  In  the 
interests  of  Roman  supremacy  (which  had  originally 
been  helped  by  it),  the  allegation  *,i 
by  Roman  theologians  of  the  eighiee 

In  complete  independence  of  the 
Milanese  tradition,  there  arose,  after  431  A.D.,  the 
legend  that  Bamalns  had  been  the  missionary  to  his 
native  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Salamis.  where  he  was  liuricd.  On  this  plea  the 
Cyprian  church,  between  485  and  488  A. I*.,  obtained 
from  the  Kmperor  Zcno  its  independence  of  the  l*atn- 
archaic  of  Antioch.  The  implied  assumption  is  that 
Barnabas  w  is  an  apostle  111  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  often  suUtitute  himfor  Barsabbns 
I  Acts  1 13;  cp  Barsaras,  jj  a).  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  name  Joseph,  common  to  both  I  the  Sahidic  and 
Philoxenian  versions  have,  on  the  other  hand.  Joses  in 
tx>th  cases,  and  there  are  isolated  authoritiis  for 
Barnabas  alone|.  but  perhaps  in  order  to  bring  him 
nearer  the  apostolic  circle.  This  olijeet  is  effected  in 
■  more  pronoum.il  way  by  CUm.  AV.^.  |1a,).  which 
identify  him  with  Matthias  (Acts  1  *>).  There  is  an 
isolated  notice  in  the  iGnostic)  A, tut  Petri  I'errflltisrs 
to  the  effect  that  BarnalMS  was  sent  along  with  Timothy 
to  Macedonia  liefore  Paul's  journey  to  Spain.  Cp. 
I.ipsius.  A/v*r.  Af.-gcuk.  ii.  2.  pp.  370-330  i.  specially 
310).  a6o,  373. 

Tertullian  s  claim  of  the  authorship  of  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  for  ttirnabas  is  quite  inadmissible.  It  is 
■  Aliased  d'fficul1  lo  attribute  to  a  born  I-evile 
anthorahir!  (Atts4'6>  such  F»vc  <"1TO"  about  the 
P*  u  rn  pic  1  or  tafaemade)  as  occur  in  Heb. 
9j/  7 17  :  or  to  any  member  of  the  primitive  church  »f 
Jerusalem  any  such  declaration  as  lh.it  in  Heb.  2j.  that 
he  had  tirst  received  the  gospel  at  second  hand  through 
hearers  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  such  an  origin  consistent  with 
the  thoroughly  Alexandrian  character  of  the  Kpistle. 
Kvcn.  however,  if  we  must  refrain  from  basing  any 
argument  on  the  statements  about  Barnabni  in  Acts 
4  jA.  we  are  still  confronted  by  a  decisive  fact  :  the  man 
who  at  a  critical  moment  was  so  much  subject  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (Gal. 'iij).  could  not  have  spoken  of  its 
aliolitioii  anil  even  of  its  carnal  character,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  in  7ui»i6. 
Doulrtless  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  attributed 

to  Barnabas  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  \6-yot 

T?)t  rapanM/atut  of  Heb.  18 «  could  only  have  come 
from  the  >4os  irafKiKAi^a*  of  Acts  |  36 

That  Barnabas  should  have  written  the  anonymous 
epistle  which  since  the  lime  of  C  lement  of  Alexandria 
has  liorne  his  name,  ami  on  that  account  has  been 
included  among  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
is  still  more  inconceivable  than  his  authorship  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  goes  far  beyond  Paul  in 
its  assertion  of  freedom  from  the  law.     .Vs  to  its  date. 


sec  under  Acts  it  io|. 


P.  w.  I, 


BARODIS  iBApuiAtic  [BAD.  a  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  Servants  (sec  Nktim.nim)  in  the  great  post- 
esilic  list  (EZRA.  ii.  ^98  r.  t.S  m).  one  of  the  eight 
inserted  in  t  Ksd  5  14(0111.  ©Mailer  Pochercth-haz/eUum 
of  i(  Kitra  1!  s7  =  Nab,  7  59. 

BARREL  (13  YApi&[BAL];  1  K.  17 12  14  16  18jj). 
Sec  Cooking  Utkssii.s.  §  3  ;  Potterv. 

BARRICADE  1  S.  17  »  RV'«*    Sec  Camp, 

1 1- 

BARS  ABAS  or  BARS  ABBAS  (§{1  48.  73).  The 
etymology  is  doubtful.      Ba/xra/tat  has  been  derived 

1  Name  frora     ,,son  '  and  "-^  or  K*°  (' 

— which,  however,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
always  the  name  of  a  country,  never  of  a  person),  from 

and  KXt  { — '  warrior '  j  cp  Nu.  SI  sj).  or  from  -a 
and  a;o  (  ' old  man  s  son '1.    TUifxrapJat  i[Ti.  \VH]the 
form  of  the  name)  suggests  ■  child  of  the 
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Sabbath.'  Dalman  (Gram.  J.  jud.-faUit.  .iram.uuk, 
1894.  p.  143)  instances  analogies  lo  show  that  *rar  or 
•ror  could  by  contraction  lieconie  a;?,  though  ana?  "Q 
is  what  we  should  more  naturally  expect  in  such  a  case. 

t.  Joseph  Barsabbas,  surnamcd  Justus  ('IstVri  [Ti. 
WH]f.  was  nominated,  though  not  chosen,  for  the 
2.  Joseph.  vacancy  ,n  ,n''  aposlolale  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judas.  The  account  of  the  election 
in  Acts  1  15-36  could  not  lie  held  to  be  historical  if  we 
regarded  the  number  twelve  for  the  original  apostolate 
as  having  lieen  rived,  ami  invested  wiih  special  dignitv. 
only  after  the  com  rovers)  as  lo  Paul's  equality  in  privi- 
lege with  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem.  But  even  were  we 
to  set  aside  the  reference  to  the  dwfoca  in  I  Cor.  15s.  as 
lieing  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  writings,  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Paul  never 
vigorously  protested  against  an  innovation  if  inno- 
vation it  was — so  arbitrary  and  so  derogatory  to  his 
own  position,  Occasion  enough  for  doing  so  presented 
itself  in  (ial.  2  and  aCor.  10-13.  We  must,  accordingly, 
asiTilic  to  Jesus  himself  the  choice  of  twelve  of  his 
disciples  who  stood  in  peculiarly  close  relations  to  their 
Master.  But  in  that  case  it  was  very  natural  that  these 
slKiuld  seek  to  keep  up  their  number— thai  of  the  twelve- 
tribes  of  Israel. 

Whether  the  election  was  in  Jerusalem  is  more  open 
to  question  On  the  arrest  of  Jesus  all  the  disciples, 
according  to  Mk.  14  5,  Mt.  '.'656,  had  taken  to  flight, 
and  thai  they  should  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  so  s«*in 
is  not  likely  The  view  of  Lk.  and  Jn  .  according  to 
which  they  are  present  m  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the 
r.-surrection  of  Jesus  (and  remain  there),  cannot  lie 
reconciled  with  what  we  are  told  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  ;  the 
explanation  is  that  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists 
found  the  statement  of  the  first  and  second  incredible. 
According  to  this  List.  Jesus,  in  Jeruvilem.  through  the 
women,  sends  the  disciples,  who  are  also  in  Jerusalem, 
to  Galilee,  in  order  that  he  may  there  show  himself  to 
them.  The  kernel  of  historical  fact,  however,  is  nol  as 
I  k.  anil  Jn  have  it.  bill  the  reverse:  namely,  that  the 
apostles  wi  re  not  in  Jerusalem  at  all.  but  in  Galilee,  and 
thus  in  Galilee  received  the  manifestations  of  their  risen 
l  ord.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  they  were 
again  in  Jerusalem  and  able  to  come  forward  publicly 
and  unoppo-ed  so  early  as  at  the  following  Pentecost 
(see  GIFTS.  Sl'IRlTfAI.). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  must  the  discourse  of  Pet>T 
in  Actsli6-u  be  regarded  as  entirely  the  work  of  the 
author  (sec  Acts.  §  14), 

Instead  of  Iwin^S  in  Acts  lit,  there  is  some  (though 
inferior)  authority  for  'luoift,  a  reading  due  perhaps  lo 
a  conjecture  that  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus  '  named  in  Mk. 
63  wereof  the  number  of  the  Twelve  ;  the  same  con- 
jecture, if  in  Acts l  vt  the  reading  'liaafo  be  retained, 
appears  to  find  support  in  the  fact  that  in  Mt.  D55  the 
Ijrothcr  of  Jesus  in  question  is  called,  not  as  in  Mk.  6j 
'ItiWift,  but  according  lo  the  best  MSS  'Ii>xri}$.  The 
assumption,  however,  is  quite  inadmissible  (see  Cl-OPAS. 

According  to  Papias  1  Kus.  HE  iii.  889)1  Justus 
Barvibas  drank  deadly  poison  with  impunity.  From 
the  fifth  century  onwards  he  is  named  as  one  of  the 
seventy  of  Lk.  lOl  I  in  the  list  of  these  preserved  in 
t'finm.  I'juh.  1  Bum  cd.  i.  400)  he  is  identified  with 
Thaddavus  -  I .cblnvus  ;  in  that  of  Pscudo-Dorothcus 
(it.  ii.  1381,  with  Jesus  Justus  1C0I.  4  11).  to  whom  the 
see  of  Kleutheropolis  is  assigned.  In  the  /'.uw  P<tu/i 
(attributed  to  l.inus,  but  really  dating  from  the  5th  or 
6th  cent.  1  '  BirvaUis  et  Justus,'  in  another  redaction 
'  Barnabas  Justus,'  and  in  a  third  6  UapvaSat  'IoiVrot, 
are  enumerated  among  servants  of  Nero  who,  convert"! 
by  Paul,  are  cast  into  prison  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor,  but  afterwards  released  after  an  appear- 
ance of  the  risen  Paul  to  the  latter.  The  identification 
of  this  Justus  u  ith  the  biblical  Barsabas  seems  to  have 
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been  made  ;>l  a  comparatively  Late  date.  Sec  Lipsius, 
Afokr.  Ap.-gtwh.  i.  aoi-3.  24;  ii.  1  94-96.  150.  161, 
a8 1  / 

a.  Another  llarvibUis  called  Judas  appears  in  Acts 
15  j.-  14.  ulong  with  .Silas,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
early  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  wpo- 
<frffrifi — that  is  to  say,  as  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  rapdn\ifvit  (see  BARNABAS  g  1 1  'ITie 
mission  ascribed  to  him — that  of  conveying  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem — cannot,  of  course,  t>e  more 
historical  than  the  decree  itself  (see  C'otstil,  oKjutu- 
KAMCM,  $  loi.  P.  w.  s, 

BAKTACTJ8   'Baptakoy   [r  M-    B&rAKoy  P4 

(.  /v  [Yg.  ]l.  father  of  Apatite,  a  concubine  of  l>arius 
(1  Eld.  439).  His  title  or  epithet  tou  fJai'MOsrroD  is 
obscure.  Jon.  {Ait.  \i.  3st  gives  it  as  toi"  Sfnaalw, 
which  may  possibly  I*  fur  fiaCftrroi  ^  old  Pers.  mathilta 
(simply  'colonel' I.  and.  at  any  rate,  Ls  hardly  a  mis- 
understand.ng  of  the  tov  OavtMaro^  in  1  Ksd.  (RV  '  the 
illustrious  II.').  which  is  not  a  very  natural  epithet. 
The  form  given  by  Joscphus.  1'o^ffoJtoe  (cp  Syr. 
sflo^t)  Jot),  seems  nearest  to  the  original  name, 
which  was  probably  Artabaiak.  Out  of  this  'Ikirtaeus" 
may  have  arisen  in  this  way  :  the  MS  had  /tajcuoi-, 
ami  over  the  first  four  letters  was  written  apra — a 
correction  which  the  scribe  misunderstood  (so  Mart). 
Fund.  65). 

BARTHOLOMEW  <  BapOoAomaioc  [Tl.  WH1)  is 
enumerated  in  Mt.  10,  Mk.  3iS  lJc.614  Actslij  (see 
In  NT    Apo>"  K-  $  1 >  as  onc  of  ,ne  twelve  apostles 

1.  in  Hi.  Qj.  jjj,,^  second  portion  of  the  name 

represents  the  OT  |>ropcr  name  vocalised  by  MT  as 
Xs?  (0oV«  ;  for  the  .arianls  see  Tai.mai).  In 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  1  t  g  5)  the  name  Tholomaios  (0o\o- 
fULioi)  OOCtm  as  borne  by  a  roMicr-chicf.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  derive  from  ttolemy  (xroA* fialox )  ;  the  0 
instead  of  t  is  against  this,  though  the  second  0  for  t 
no  difficulty  (Winer.'"  g  5  W>.  Bartholo- 
been  eilher  a  genuine  proper  name  like 
Ikirnabas.  Itarjesus,  etc. ,  or  a  mere  addition  to  the  real 
proper  name  of  the  bearer,  given  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, like  Simon  Bar-jona  (cp  BvKABBAs,  §  a)  :  on 
the  latter  supposition  we  do  not  know  the  true  name  of 
Bartholomew.  It  is  the  merest  conjecture  (hat  identifies 
him  with  Nathanael  (see  N  ATIIANAKL).  If  we  neglect 
this  conjecture  the  NT  has  nothing  further  to  tell  us 
about  Bartholomew. 

Kcclnuslttal  tradition  make*  him  a  missionary  to  the  most 
widely  separated  countries  and  attributes  lu  bilu  a  variety  of 
martyrdoms.    The  oldest  writer  from  whom  we  have 

2.  Pott-  an  account  of  him  is  Eusebiu*  (//£  v.  10  jX  who 
biblical  represents  him  as  having  preached  in  India  (in  those 

days  a  very  wide  geographical  expression,  including, 
for  example,  Arabia  Felix),  and  as  having  left  behind  him  there 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  Hebrew ;  hut  Lipsius  (.-f/»*r. 
Af.-rrick.  ii.  2  54-108  ;  cp  Krg..n/.-hefi.  iyn/.,  1B0191),  from  the 
closely  related  character  of  the  tradition  regarding  him  and 
Matthew,  assigns  an  earlier  date  to  a  tradition  that  the  chores  of 
the  Mark  Sea  were  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  both,  although 
this  tradition  is  found  only  in  authors  later  than  Kuscbius. 
According  to  other  accounts,  he  preached  the  Gospel  among 
the  Copts,  or  (with  Thomas)  in  Armenia,  or  (with  Philip)  in 
Phrygia,  and,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  in  Lycaonia.  In  the 
list*  of  the  apostles  his  name  is  always  coupled  with  that  of 
Philip, — a  fact  which  makes  it  alt  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
this  group  of  legends  he  is  expressly  designated  as  one  of  the 
'seventy  disciples  of  I. k.  10 1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parthian 
legend  which  gives  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  as  the  field  of 
hit  labours,  identifies  him  with  Nathanael.  A  heretical  ■'  . 
<•/"  Hartk&UtNCW  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  bis  preface  to  Mt. 

P.  w.  s. 

BABTTMJEUS  (Baptim&ioc  tTi-  WH1  i  on  ,hc 
accent  sec  lielow,  §  a,  end!,  the  name  of  the  blind 
beggar  whom  (according  to  Mk.  104*-s  I 
Jesus  healed  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho 
for  Jerusalem.  The  parallel  narratives  of  Mt.  and  l.k. 
show  various  discrepancies  in  points  of  detail.  According 
to  l.k.  1 8  35-43  the  healing  happened  as  Jesus  was  enter- 
ing, not  when  he  was  leaving,  Jericho,  an 
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to  Ml.  'JO  j.;  two  blind  men  were  healed.  It  might 
perhaps  be  suggests!  that  each  of  the  two  evangelists, 
or  at  least  Mt.,  was  thinking  of  some  occurrence  other 
than  that  recorded  by  Mk.  :  but,  as  against  this,  the  very 
close  coincidence  w  ith  the  text  of  Mk.  shows  clearly  that 
both  are  dealing  with  the  story  which  is  associated  in 
Mk.  with  the  name  of  IVartim.vus. 

As  reganli  this  particular  class  of  miracle,  our  judgment  on 
which  mu»l  depend  on  our  doctrine  of  miracles  in  general,  so 
much  at  least  may  be  remarked,  that  in  speaking  to  the  disciples 
of  John  (M 1. 1 1  5  =  l.k.  7 17)  of  bis  giving  sight  to  the  Mind,  and 
other  similar  wonder*,  Jesus  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual,  not  in  a  physical,  sense.  Otherwise  the  closing  words, 
'  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,'  would  have  no  force  ; 
for  no  proof  of  supernatural  physical  power  i*  involved  in  this 
crowning  instance.  It  is  plain,  Itowever,  that  the  evangelists 
understood  hi*  words  in  a  physical  sense.  For  in  Mt.  there  is 
recorded,  before  the  account  of  the  message  to  John,  not  only 
the  healing  of  a  leper  (81-4)  and  of  a  Lame  man  0*  1-6).  as  in  l.k., 
but  also  the  bringing  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter  (V  18-JO).  which 
Lk.  records  after  that  message  (l.k. 840-56),  the  healing  of  a 
<«^o<  (t<  u/.k  which  Mk.  does  not  record  at  all  and  which  IJc. 
relates,  like  the  raising  of  J  aims'  daughter,  after  the  message  to 
John  (II  14),  and,  above  all,  the  healing  of  t»  o  blind  men(»  27-31), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  parallel  narratives.  It  thus  appears 
that,  in  the  first  gospel,  instances  of  all  five  clasaes  of  miracle 
are  recorded  as  having  occurred  before  Jesus  appeals  to  them  (if 
we  may  disregard  the  consideration  that  in  Mt. 9yif.  *m+o<  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  dumb  ;  while  Jesus  in  the  message  10  John 
uses  it  in  the  sense  or  deaf).  Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose 
narrative  the  message  to  John  is  preceded  only  by  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  at  Nam  (1  11-17),  in  addition  to  tne  healing  of  a 
leper  and  a  lame  nun  (J  11-10)  relates  in  7»i  that  Jesus  wrought 
i  the  presence  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 


1.  Story. 


miracles  to'which  he  was  immediately  afterwards  to  appeal. 
Of  these  mirac  lo  we  have  no  indication  in  the  other  evangelists. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  words  'to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached  '  cannot  have  been  the  addition  of  the  evangelists  or  of 
any  of  their  predecessors.  The  word*  destroy  the  pliysical- 
supematural  interpretation  which  the  evangelists  seek  to  put 
upon  the  preceding  clauses.  They  are  the  authentic  words  of 
lesus  himself,  and  they  ptove  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
healer  of  the  physically  blind. 

Some  of  the  critics  who  argue  that  the  evangelists 
have  misapprehended  Jcsus's  words  do  not  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  story  of  Bartima-us.  They  point 
out  that,  in  Mk.'s  narrative  at  least,  Bartiniit-us. 
'casting  away  his  garment,  sprang  up  and  came  to 
Jesus'  (and  thus  cannot  have  been  completely  blind) ; 
also  that  the  event  helps  to  render  intelligible  the 
popular  enthusiasm  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
immediately  afterwards.  They  account  for  the  divergence 
of  Lk.  by  pointing  out  that  for  the  story  of  Zaccha'us 
a  great  concourse  of  people  btfort  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jericho  is  required,  and  that  the  evangelist  (erroneously) 
believed  this  to  have  been  due  to  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man;  Mt.'s  divergence  they  account  for  l>y 
supposing  that  he  had  fused  together  the  story  of 
Bartimivus  and  that  of  the  blind  man,  recorded  in  Mk. 
8ji-j6.  which  he  had  previously  passed  over.  Finally, 
they  appeal  to  the  express  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
person  healed  a  rare  thing  in  the  gospels — as  guaran- 
teeing a  genuine  reminiscence. 

This  last  argument  would,  of  course,  lose  its  validity 
should  the  name  prove  to  be  no  real  name 
but  merely  a  description. 
According  to  Payne  Smith'*  f'kfs.  Syr.  586.  1461-2,  the 
Syrian  lexicographers  liar  'All  (Wira  88s  A.n.)and  Klias  of  Anbar 
(WH  931)  interpret  Tinueus  as  meaning  blind  {t«J»y<p ;  similarly 
i~>h  hi.  .Y<svr.,  ed.  Ijg.tl'  1*635;  Boumpsuoc,  vie*  w^Aoc ; 
and  Jerome  (/A.  66 10)  even  gives  the  corrected  form  '  Barsemia 
filius  caucus'  and  adds:  'quod  ct  ipsum  conrupte  auidam 
Hartirruetim  legunt.'  The  reading  Barsemia,  however,  has  no 
support  except  in  Itarhcbreeus  (<x*.  i>86  *.».),  who  found  in  two 
Greek   MSS   'Samya  oar  Samya';'  and  the  interpretation 

•  The  reading  is  suspicious  for  the  very  reason  that  it  depends 
on  that  of  the  Syruic  translation,  which  could  not  render  o  vibe 
Tixicttov  Bapro4Aier  otherwise  than  by  the  awkward  and  meaning- 
less repetition  of  13.  It  accordingly  left  o  vicW  untranslated,  thus 
making  TimaMis  the  blind  man's  own  name,  and  designating 
him  *C*p  13  *s7 *p  (so  in  Syr.  sin.  and  nearly  so  in  Syr.  hr.  ;  cp 

Land.  Airt.  4  141 :  "ttcp  "13  H"**l-  This  might  be  held  to 
indicate  that  the  combination  e  vsbc  Tisiasov  Bapnjxouoc  cannot 
be  due  to  the  evangelist,  who  habitually  introduces  the  Greek 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  expression  by  o  ivrir  (817  7 1 1  34)  or 
o  t'arir  Htfepuirrvo.joot-  (»4«         34k    Thti*  i  vies;  Tipsuiw  is 
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cannot  be  established,  lliui*,  who  uphold*  it,  hat 
only  inferred  an  Aramaic  -oo,  'to  he  Mind,'  a*  being  (he  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  Syr.  fml  and  the  Arabic  'amir* 
of  tin*  meaning  (in  Mrrs's  Arthtv,  1  107 /..  and  h'ritik  fault- 
«r  linefe,  liiju,  p.  g/.);  hut  the  Inference  it  not  sound. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  ancient  interpretation  M.lind' 
was  hit  upon  simply  because  tic^ik  stc««l  near.  Neubauer 
(.VfW.  Bit.  1  J7>.  without  cspre-vang  any  view  as  to  the 
etymology,  gives  KtJ'a  as  the  original  form.  This  rent*, 
however,  only  on  the  writing  of  the  name  in  mme  MSS  of  the 
Vet.  Ijt.  with  t*  instead  of  i,  and  the  termination  -fit,  instead  of 
-<r»>, — to  which,  however,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  (•reek 
MS.S  is  surely  to  be  preferred  (only  V  has  Uapcr^.ac)  Hint  the 
moot  likely  rendering  of  the  name  would  be  "Mpp  1J,  1  son  of 
the  unclean.' 

A  <  eptun  this  interpretation,  Volkmar  still  regarded  the  name 
as  only  a  description  of  the  actor  ill  the  story.  Uncleannos, 
he  argued,  is  the  cliaracU -i-ci.  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  what 
Mk.  m-an»  to  say  is,  not  that  an  individual  man,  but  that  t fir 
whole  Cen'ile  world,  is  freed  from  spintual  hlindness  by  Jcmis  — 
that  is,  by  the  preaching  of  his  v. >*pel  (Mar, m  m.  if.  SjrHiftr, 
50J-6,  67c,  711/. ;  /«m  A  jzj>.  nut,  76*.  f.\  But  in  the 
tight  of  Oin*itaniiy,  Judaism,  as  well  at  heathenism,  is  blind, 
and  VolVmar  finds  Judaism,  t<»>,  represented,  in  the  blind  man 
whose  healing  is  descrilicd  in  an  earlier  chapter  (  Mk.  8  aj-.-fj  ", 
see  Martut,  »i8/C.  40111;  /<■•*<  .\*s.i»rmiii.  341-5).  Th' 
test,  however,  s-.tpnaes  not  the  shrillest  indication  or  hint  that 
in  the  one  plate  the  Jews,  in  the  otrier  the  (Jennies,  are  intended  ; 
in  1.1,1,  as  Hartinvrus  uses  the  words  '  so:i  of  lias  id*  and 
1  Rabuuni,'  Volkmai  finds  himself  constrained  to  pronounce  him 
not  a  (lentile  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  hut  a  proselyte — 
thereby,  however,  de-trming  his  own  position,  which  is  that 
the  two  heahn^s  taken  together  express  the  deliverance  by  the 
gos]jel  of  the  whole  of  humanity  from  spiritual  blindness. 

Wc  are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  Ikirtimavus 
is  a  proper  nunc  like  Barnalias.  Ikirjosus,  anil  the  like, 
and  it  is  a  111  tiler  of  indifference  whether  the  s»tond 
element  be   the  appellative   "k-jj,    'unclean.'  or  the 

IjeTsonil  name  «o*0  (l-evy.  Xeukffir.  Uorter*.  'I  154).' 
or  the  place  n  mie  K--3  ('■'•  166),  or  the  second  part  of 
the  Syriac  place-name  'C"a  JV3  (  Tkts.  Syr.  486.  1462I. 
and  whether  any  or  all  of  the  last  three  forms  admit 
of  being  traced  to  a  Jewish-  Aramaic  root  BD«  'to  close 
up'  (Syr.  C8c). 

a  proper  name,  also,  if  the  second  part  of 
be  the  Gr.-ck  name  Touuot  (found,  r\g\.  in 
seems  to  liave  had  this  derivation  in  his  mind 
when  he  called  Ikirlinurus  6r«  tiii^s:  iswri'sot.  Such  a  blending, 
however,  of  Aramaic  and  <  .reek  is  unlikely.  On  the  other 
hand,  >l  it  not  impos-iMc  that  the  Greek  word  may  have  had 
inll.iivice  on  the  acceat.  With  a  Semitic  derivation  this  would 
naturally  be  B*£rlftfli x.  as  in  Mar0aios,  Z«A-\aioc,  and  so  forth. 
Hat  just  as,  on  the  anally  of  the  very  common  Greek  termina- 
tion Hiros,  thc  accepted  pronunciation  of  I'tljanus  and  Silvanus 
was  O.  .>•»«.,•<  and  Snovaiot  (Horn.  IHq  »  Cor.  1 1  ,),  although  in 
Latin  the  accent  lay  on  the  penultimate,  *>  conceivably  the 
name  under  consider  11  ion  nuvkne  been  accented  tta^nistuec, 
even  will. out  supping  it  to  be  etymulogically  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

Kor  the  philology  see,  especially.  Nestle,  .'fury.  u.  Mat.,  i8ut, 
pp.  S  .'>/.  a  1  I  l..r  I  he  sut.ject  in  genera!.  Kcun,  iituh.  let.  mm 
Aot.3  51-54  (fc  faci-«4).  p.  W.  S. 

BABUCH  fSjVty  blessed  [of  God]';  BApoYX 
[BSAQ] ;  BApiiYX^C  [Jos  ]>.  son  of  Ncriah  and  brother 
of  SCMAlAtl  If.::,  4).  one  of  Jeremiah'*  most  faithful 
friends  in  the  upper  class  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
<cp  Jos  .Inf.  x.9i,  «"{  iwta^uov  a<pJ>Spa  o:'«.a») 
We  hear  of  Baroch  first  in  604  B.r  as  the  scritw  who 
committed  to  writinj;  the  prophecies  delivered  by  his 
master  up  to  that  date,  and  then  in  603  B.C.  (?)  as 
the  fearlerss  reader  of  those  prophecies  lWorc  the 
people,  the  princes,  and  the  king  ( Jer.  36).  After  the 
roll  from  which  Ivc  read  had  been  burned,  Ikiruch 
wrote  down  the  substance  of  the  former  roll  afresh 
— a  fad  not  without  significance  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Book  of  JrKKMlAtl  (if.  v.).  In  587  B.C,  it  was 
to  Haruch  that  Jeremiah  when  in  prison  committed 
the  deeds  of  the  land  which  he  purchased  from  his 
cousin  Hnnamel  at  Anathoth  (3Ji»l.  and  aft.T  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  this  faithful  scribe  who  was  charged 

I  This  personal  name  -ct:.  however,  is  not  certainly  made 
out,  for,  according  to  I  lalman ( 'l'h<ol.  Lit. .Mat*.  1891,  p.  357^, 
and.1n4«r.  w.  ni-uhf^r.  U'jrterfmik,  i&>3,  p.  it»3>,  in  the  sole 
ptijof-test  cited,  the  reading  in  the  first  edition  it  <0'P,  which  Ik 
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with  having  induced  Jeremiah  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  seeking  a  refuge  in  Egypt  (43  3).  The 
disciple  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  his 
master.  In  the  language  of  strong  emotion  he  com- 
plained of  the  troubles  v.  Inch  had  come  upon  him,  and 
of  the  wandering  life  which  he  was  forced  to  lead. 
'  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  (i.e. .  the  leader- 
ship of  ;i  new  and  lietter  Israel  i  ?  :  '  Seek  them  not '  was 
the  answer  ;  for  still  worse  troubles  are  in  prospect  ; 
but  lluruch  s  own  life  will  tie  spared  (45t"S  CP  Wt-Sr- 
We  may  be  thankful  for  this  lirief  nwil  of  Ikiruih  s 
inner  life.  Its  genuineness  has  lieen  t'«  •  hastily  doubled:1 
tiic  date  given  in  4;it  is.  of  course.  ((•<>  early  to  suit  the 
contents,  and  must  lie  interpolated  ;  hut  the  prophecy 
itself  is  altogether  in  character  with  Jeremiah. 

No  other  trustworthy  facts  respecting  ltarucl.  have  reached  us 
In  the  Miifmtk  .shir  ta-Mir,m  (on  Cant. 5  j)  and  in  Mtgilla 
irV,  he  is  said  to  have  !>een  the  teacherof  Krra  ;  and  the  MniratA 
adds  lhat  K/ra  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  directly  after  the 
edict  of  Lyrus,  ljvocuse  he  did  not  like  to  mist  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher.  This  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  prosf  <he  unhioken 
Iransmis-ion  of  the  oral  tradition.  An  equally  great  and 
equally  gioundless  honour  was  conferred  on  Haruch 


Hansen  represented  him  as  the  'great  unnamed  '  prophet  win 
composed  is.  40-ai.  l  hat  various  apocryphal  writings  claimed 
Haruch  as  their  author  is  not  surprising  :  K/ra  and  Haruch,  (hi 


two  great  sctitw.'s,  were  marked  out  for  such  distinctions.  See 
AlHXRVPKA,  I  so;  Ait*  ALVi  ric  I.I  1 »  ka  h.  let,  |  5  jf.,  and 
Hahi  (  11,  Hook  of. 

».  In  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  F./*»,  ii. 
I  5*.  f  15  (i|a);  Nell.  II}.    Not  mentioned1  in  1  it-h.^iTT': 
X.  b.  2abl>ai(or  /.accai),  in  list  of  wall-builders(see  Nkiikmiam, 

Y.IMS,  ii.  H  16  |i|,  15^);  N.h.ai.a. 
4.  I'ticstly  signatory  10  the  covenani  (see  Krua,  i.  f  7);  Neh. 
106[7i.  T.  K.  C 

BABUCH,  Book  Of,  a  short  tnok  which  in  the  LXX  is 
placed  immediately  after  Jeremiah,  and  isrcLkoticd  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  one  of  the  so-called 
deutero-canonical  writings. 

Its  contents  may  tic  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

(Chap.  1 )  The  book  is  said  to  have  been  written 

C  in  t  Haruch  the  son  of  Ncriah  at  Iktbylon 
1.  contents  jn  thc  fiflh  ycar  at  lhc  timc  whcn  j^. 

saletn  was  Imrned  tiy  the  ChaldeHIUi 

(Chap.  13-14.)  Ikiruch  reads  his  Ixxik  in  the  presence 
of  Jeconiah  {i.e. .  Jclioiachin).  the  son  of  Jchoiakim,  king 
of  Jud.ih.  and  in  thc  presence  of  the  other  Jewish  cviles 
WhodweU  at  Baby  lon  by  die  river  Sud  |  Z«M  [?]).  AftcT 
mourning  and  fasting,  they  send  money  to  Jerusalem  to 
thc  priest  Jchoiakim  (  Iwatef/al.  the  son' of  Hilkuih.  com- 
manding him  to  offer  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  Nubuchod.»- 
nosor  (Nebuchadrezzar)  king  of  Babylon  and  his  inn 
Bclsharzar.  in  order  tliat  Israel  may  find  mercy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Jew  ish  exiles  send  the  following  book, 
which  is  to  be  read  publicly  on  feast  days  in  the  Temple. 

(Chaps.  1  15-08 .  )  This  section  is  a  confession  of  sin. 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Israel  and  accompanied  by  pray  ers 
that  Cod  will  at  length  pardon  his  people  whom  he 
has  so  justly  punished.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
sin  which  the  people  committed  in  refusing  to  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon,  notwithstanding  thc  solemn  injunctions 
of  the  prophets. 

(Chaps.  39-ao- 1  Now  follows  a  discourse  addressed 
to  the  Israelites  dispersed  among  the  ( ientiles.  It  begins 
by  showing  that  the  calamities  of  the  people  are  due 
to  their  having  forsaken  Cod.  the  only  source  of  wisdom, 
and  then  proceeds  to  console  them  with  promises  of 
restoration  —  Jerusalem  will  l»t  gloriously  re-established 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  thc  oppressors  of  Israel  are  to 
bo  humbled  to  the  dust. 

It  will  lie  seen  that  the  !>ook  is  very  far  from  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  oiganic  unity.      After  the 

.  I      ,|     heading  of  chap.  1 .  '  These  are  the  w  ords 

3.  integrity.  of  lhc  ()t)t)k  Mhlth  |i.irucn  «rote,'  etc., 

we  might  expect  the  book  itself  to  follow  immediately  ; 
but.  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  people  by  the  reading  of  the  book. 
Nor  arc  wc  clearly  informed  whether  1  the  txxik  ' 

ZAnr**i7. 
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by  ihe  Jewish  exiles  to  Jerusalem  (1 14).  which  »hey 
cite  at  full  length  in  the  following  section  <l'5-38>. 
liora  not  identical  with  •  the  liook  1  written  by  Baruch. 
Moreover,  the  historical  situation  described  in  the 
narrative  (lj-itl  doe*  not  agree  very  well  with  the  sub- 
sequent portion,  since  the  narrative  assumes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  temple,  whereas  2  36  implies 
its  destruction.  Finally,  the  discourse  which  occupies 
all  the  latter  half  of  the  book  begins  tfuite  alruptly  and 
stands  in  no  definite  relation  to  what  precede*  :  it  pre- 
supposes, indet.fl.  the  dispersion  of  Israel  ;  but  to  Baruch 
and  to  ihe  special  circumstances  of  the  liutyloman 
captivity  there  is  no  allusion. 

To  these  gcntT.it  considerations  may  lie  added  several 
difficulties  of  detail  The  date  given  in  1  2  is  so  ob- 
scurely worded  that  several  modern  c  ommentators  (e.g. . 
Kwald  and  Kncucker)  have  fell  obliged  to  emend  the 
text.  EWH  if  the  omission  of  the  month  be  explained, 
we  still  have  to  decide  whether  'the  fifth  year'  means 
the  fifth  year  of  Jeconiah'i  captivity  or  the  fifth  year 
after  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  botfa  views  there 
are  seri.ms  objections.  Chap.  1  8  disturbs  the  sense, 
asid  if  it  be  genuine  must  originally  have  stood  in  some 
other  place. 

Though  the  Hook  of  Baruch  never  formed  part  of  ihe 
Hebrew  Cinon  (for  which  reason  Jerome  excluded  it 
-  ■  -  from  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible),  it 
Un*  was  regarded  as  authentic  by  many  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  from  the  second  century  onwards. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  place  v,  hich  it  occupies  in  the 
LXX,  it  is  cited  as  a  part  of  Jeremiah.  Even  in  quite 
reient  times,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  that  the  book  is  a  translation  of  a  genuine 
work  of  the  well-known  Baruch.  the  friend  and 
vcrctary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  All  comix-tent 
critics,  however,  have  long  ago  concluded  that  it  dates 
from  a  very  much  later  period,  and  belongs  to  the 
large  class  of  Jewish  books  which  were  put  forth 
under  false  names.  Its  origin  and  history  remain,  how- 
ever, in  some  respects  obscure.  That  1 15-38  and  3o- 
f>9  are  by  different  authors  is  generally  acknowledged  : 
both  in  mbeUUlce  and  in  style  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast, lite  language  of  the  f  irmer  section  being  simple 
and  full  of  Hebraisms,  while  that  of  the  kilter  is  highly 
rhetorical.  The  dates  of  the  various  parts,  however,  and 
the  question  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  was  originally 
w  ritten  in  Hclircw  are  matters  about  which  critics  differ. 

Kwald  ascriljcd  the  first  half  ( 1  i-'"8|  to  a  Jew  living  in 
Babylonia  or  Persia  under  one  of  the  latter  Acha-mcnian 
kings,  and  regarded  the  rest  of  the  tiook  as  having  been 
written  st>on  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  I"tolcmy 
Sitter  (320  n  r.  i  ;  4  }i  Kwald  explained  as  a  reference  lo 
the  deportation  of  Jews  lo  Alexandria.  Very  few  critics, 
however,  are  now  in  favour  of  so  eurlv  a  date.  Kncucker 
thinks  that  the  work,  in  its  original  form,  was  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  consisted  of  only  the 
heading  (/.«•. ,  1  1  j  in  part.  1),  and  the  discourse  contained 
in  3^-59  ;  the  confession  of  sin  (1 » s - 3 8 >  was,  according 
to  Kncucker.  probably  written  a  little  earlier  (in  any  case 
after  the  year  73  of  our  era)  as  an  independent  v»ork. 
and  was  subsequently  inserted  into  the  Book  of  Baruch 
by  a  scribe,  who  himself  composed  I4-14.  Schllrer,  on 
the  contrary,  whilst  admitting  that  the  middle  of  chap.  1 
doe-s  not  harmonise  very  well  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  thinks  it  on  the  whole  probable  that  all  the  first 
half  of  the  book  (1  i-'i8l  is  bv  the  same  author,  whom 
he  places  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70 
A.  i>.  I.  the  .second  half  ljeing  by  a  different  hand  but  of 
alxiut  the  same  period.  With  regard  lo  the 

original  language.  Kwald,  Kncucker,  and  others  believe 
the  whole  to  lie  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  whilst 
Bertholdt.  Havernick.  and  Xoldeke  regard  the  (ircek 
as  the  primitive  text  Fritzsche,  Hilgenfeld,  Keuss,  and 
Schlirer  maintain  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Hebrew  text 
in  the  case  of  the  first  half  only.  In  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  il  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  margin  of 
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the  Syro-Hexaplar 
by  a  scribe  stating  that  certain  words  in  1  17  and  2 3 
arc    not  found  in  the  Hebrew  '  (cp  AWJCMVl'IIA.  §  6 

(')>• 

As  to  the  question  of  historical  credibility,  it  is  obvious 
that  if.  with  the  majority  of  critics,  we  ascribe  the  Ixjok 
4.  Historical  '°  ,h°  Kon,;ln  P**™**'  ",s  value  as  a  record 
value       of  fa'  ,s  is  r<x'"Led  to  notning  Whether, 
ya  for  example,  thestatements  aliout  Baruch's 

residence  in  Babylon,  the  river  loeJ.  and  the  priest 
Jehoiakim  are  based  upon  any  really  ancient  tradition 
it  is  Oil  possible  for  us  to  decide.  The  author  of  the 
first  lialf  Imrrows  largely  from  Jeremiah  ami  from  Daniel ; 
in  the  second  half  we  find  many  reminiscences  of  Job 
and  of  Ihe  latter  part  of  Isaiah  ;  and  it  may  lx-  thai 
sources  now  lost  also  were  employed.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  observe  that  the  closing  fiassage 
(4  .o-fiq)  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the  pieces 
in  the  so-called  '  Psalms  of  Solomon'  (PS.  ]] — see  the 
edition  of  Kyle  and  James,  pp.  Ixxit. -Ixxiv  ),  which  prob- 
ably dale  from  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
Since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  I'salms 
of  Solomon  were  originally  composed  in  Hebrew  (cp 
AlfH  AUnit:,  S  83),  the  close  verbal  agreement  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  author  of  this  part  of  Baruch 
used  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in  their  present  Creek 
form. 

The  most  important  of  the  MSS  containing  the  Greek  text 
of  llaruchare  H,  A,  and  the  MarchaJianus  (tj).  In  a  this  book  is 
missing.  Kritrsche's  edition  of  the  A|X*:rv  phn 
6.  Texts  and  (Lieri  afiacrytktt>eteruteitamentitr,e<e,  1871) 
Comm.  does  no«  accurately  represent  the  H  text  of 
Baruch  ;  but  trustworthy  information  about  this 
MS  may  be  obtained  from  Swcic  s  Stfluagmt  iii.,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  photographic  reproduction  of  It  was  used. 

'1  he  ancient  versions  are — (1)  the  old  l^itin.  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Vg.;  (a)  another  l-alin  version,  hr%t  published  at 
Rome  in  1688  by  Joseph  Maria  .1  faro  Tommasi ;  (,)  the  Did 
Sytiac,  edited  by  Paul  de  Lagardc  ill  hi*  LiM  vetetii  leita- 
wenti  ttf  is-tyfhi  lyriotr,  iB:  i,  Irom  a  MS  in  live  British 
Museum,  Add.  17, tut;  (4)  the  Syro-Hexaplar-  i.t.,  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Origcn's  HexapLaric  text — contained  in  the  Codex 
Arnbrosianus,  which  was  reproduced  in  photo- lithography  by 
Ceriani  in  1874  :  (5)  the  Kthiopic  a  much  abridged  form  of  the 
test— ed.  by  Ihllirunn  (Berlin  1804)  in  the  jth  vol.  of  his  l'es»> 
J  ejtamemtvm  ,-Htk  .'//ct*  ;  (f')the  Armenian,  ot  which  the  best 
edition  is  contained  in  the  Armenian  Bible  published  at  Venue 
in  1805:  (7)  the  Coptic,  edited  by  Brugsch  in  7.  A  x.-xii. 

Of  modern  commentaries  the  most  valuable  are  lhos«  of 
Frit/sche  (in  Kttrtgrf.  WWf.,  1851),  keuvch  (ErklArune  <iet 
Huikt  /Nirxt*.  18^3).  Kwald  {f'rofksten  iiei  alien  tiumaes,'*) 
ii.  Kneutker  (Am  Puck  Jiaruik,  1879),  and  (jifb.rd 


(in  Wace  s  Afveryfk*.  |8&S>.  The  best  general  account  of  ihe 
hook  will  lie  found  in  Schuter  ((.'/(',  1 8fl-6-oo,  ii.  pp.  791-716, 
YA'\     The  reader  may  consult  also  Bertholdt  (tSinJeitung, 


1813-19,  ut.  iv.),  Havernick  (De  ii/>ra  Harutki  cumtnemtatit 
critiea,  1841),  Hitrig  (in  7.WT  3  162-^73),  Hilgenfeld  (ibut.  5 
199-303,  «  4. 7-41.4.  •it4U-4«).  NMdeke  {AT/itke  Lit.,  1B0B, 
p.  114  n.),  Keuss  (Ceuk.  a.  keilieen  Sekriften  A  Tt.,W  iSooL 
and  the  article  ..n  this  book  in  Smith's  A/5.C1  1805  an  article 
valuable  chietlv  on  account  of  the  additions  made  by  Prof.  Ryle. 

In  many  MS>S  and  printed  editions  the  apocryphal  Rfitlle  *f 
Jeremiak  is  appended  to  Baruch,  and  il  is  reckoned  in  the  Vg.  as 
ihesuthcl  .pterof  the  book.  The  I  MS) 

6.  Appendices,  of  Baruch  is  not  to  !«•  confounded  with  the 
AMcmhftt  "/  fianuk  (see  Aisxaivi-tic 
I.tTFKATi  »K,  I  The  work  known  as  "Ihe  Rest  of  the 

words  of  llarurh,  esunl  in  flreek,  Kthiopic,  and  Armenian, 
seems  lo  be  a  Christian  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 

extant  in 

Ethiopia 

j  lames  in 

his  Af-A  'rfka  Anetdttet,  secoiwl  series  [ "97 1  (  Texts  amfStw/iei, 
vol.  t,  no.'  1),  whrre  some  information  will  be  found  also  about 
the  Kthiopic  apocalypse  (Iii.).  A.  A.  B. 

BARZILLAI  i^na  ;  B€pzeAA[e]i  [BKALJJ.  The 
meaning  can  scarcely  be  1  iron."  for  such  a  name  would 
be  without  a  parallel.  According  to  Xcstle  [/.UPV 
l.ri>57  ;  cp  Kampfmcycr.  it,  9).  the  nr.mc  is  Aramaic 
('son  of——?*);  but  the  latter  part  of  it  is  still 
obscure. 

I.  A  wealthy  flileadite  of  Rcigelim,  who  befriended 
David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom  at  Mahanaim  (a  S. 
1<27).  He  refused  David's  offer  lo  live  at  the  court  at 
1.  but  entrusted  to  him  his  son  Chimham 
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seems  lo  be  a  Ltinsttan  imitation  01  me  .vpocai) pse  01 
We  possess,  moreover,  a  third  apocsdypse  of  Baruch 
Greek  and  in  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  estant  only  in 
The  (ircek  text  of  the  former  has  lwen  published  by  lai 

s[-97l(/>.r/j«*/.S/ 
will  be  found  also 
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{q.v.  ;  aS.  Iftjajf ).  David  on  his  dwth  recommended 
the  sons  of  Itarzillai  lo  Solomon  ( i  K.  2  7). 

1.  A  Oileadite  [«•<•( ()],  K'ra 2  fii  AAa|«MBl.  •  AA».  [All 

Neh."6i^  (-AAo  |  A))    i  Ksd.'>38r  (lit  kzklus,  RV  Z.mrn.- 

i.ki's  R\'»«  l'n *m nmut ;  ♦«,s"«aa«1oi/  ihi,  c'o^.aa.o*.  iaix 

3.  A  man  »  ho  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  ( j)  and  changed 
hi*  name  to  liarrillai.1  In  post-exilic  limes  the  h'ne  Bar/ulai 
were  amnng  those  deposed  from  the  pnestlfcood  because  they  were 
unable  10  prove  (heir  pedigree.  In  1  Bid.  .'•  }B  ihe  original  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  liave  been  J  AUDI'S,  AV 
Amu  v  (.aiiow JUL  i»4J.  [A|>  i.e.,  Jadduatcp  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  84  ; 
ioMoi'c)  ;  —  but  in  the  parallel  passages  he  is  simply  raited  Bar- 
rillai;  Krra'.!6t<t  (i'aafl«A*«i  {BL  (tp^tAAai  | AJ)  Neh.  ',  •  , « 
(£fp<>AA<u  [A]),  and  w  I.  in  1  Ksd.  5  38  <*W<AA>i).  The  same 
passage  gives  Aura  a  as  the  name  of  hp.  wife. 

4.  A  man  of  Abel-mcholah  (not  fax,  therefore,  from  Gilead), 
son  Anion,  (y.r.)  alvo  hat  been  thought  to  hear  an 

ife&Mt> 

I  BaaAu>6  [A],.  1  Esd.5ji  =  Ezra25». 
Ba/mth.  ?.t-. 

BA8CAHA  (Backama  [AKV] ;  Backa-  Jo* 
\iii.  »5j,  an  unknown  plate,  in  (iilead.  where  Jonathan 
the  Maceabcc  was  put  lo  death  liy  Trypho  (1  Mace 
IS*}).  Furrer's  identification  (/A»/'7'rj  151I  with  Tell- 
It.lzut  on  the  VV.  GoramSyc  (to  the  1-1.  of  the  extreme  \. 
of  l->ke  Tiberias)  is  precarious  isec  Buhl,  fat.  241). 
K<iua)1y  unsubstantiated  is  the  identification  with  Be- 
zels, i. 

BASE.  For  ffy.x.  rtJ30.  ifikondh.  the  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  structure  upon  which  each  of  Solomon'* 
lasers  rested  (1  K.  7  n  /.  y  •  u  14  /.  37  if.  41  /  :  1  K.  l<'»  17 
•-*.'.  13  16  1  Ch,  1 14,  tmmn*  (sing,  and  pl.f;  Jer.  S7  I i*-* [  1 ,  om. 

ItKA,  k«X-~<  (The.  .1.1 ;  Jet.  Ji 17  0*<n«  |B«VI'1>.  •**  I.Avm ; 
also  for  ja  kfn,  K«.SI9  etc..  RV  |AV  'foot'L  for  -ps 
..v.rr>*.  R«.  2*  3.  ST  .7  RV  (  AV  Shaft  I.  see  Cam.i  rsTicK. 
f  j,  n.  1 ;  and  for  a3.  K.\h,  F.*ek.  4:1 13  RV,  see  Ai.tak,  f  11. 

BASEMATH  iJT?i'?i.  lien.  863  RV  ;  AV  Basiie- 
HATH. 

BASEMENT  "2  3  Ez.  41  S  RV.  Sec  OAMATHA. 
PAVEMENT. 

i  jy'ij.  always  in  prose  [except  i('h.  Tut], 
also  in  poetry,  with  the  art.  [p2.i :  the 
1  Na.        appellative  srti.se  of  the  word,   to  judge 
from  the  Arab,  tutkainaf*.  was  proliably 
•  fertile,  rich  and  sloncless  Mil'  :  see  Wctrstcin.  in  Del. 

>(■<•■  [App  ].  556/  :  t?BAL  paoar  or  i)  paaantTtt) , 
the  name  of  the  broad  and  fertile  tract  of  country 
on  the  K.  of  Jordan,  bounded  1  somewhat  roughly) 
on  the  S.  by  the  Yarinuk  and  a  line  passing  through 
Kdre'i  and  Salchah  (mentioned  as  border  cities  in 
Dl. 3 lo),  on  Ihe  K.  by  the  imposing  range  of  extinct 
volcanoes  called  the  Jel>el  Hauran,  on  the  \V.  by 
f'trslmr  and  Ma'acah  (see  Josh.  125!.  and  mi  the  N. 
stretching  out  towards  Hermon  Hp  Dt. 33» :  see 
further,  on  the  limits  of  I  ta  shall,  Oulhc.  /.DPI'.  1890, 
pp.  231-4).  Tlie  name  (in  its  (ik.  form  Harcwala.'1 
and  its  Aralvic  form  lMAtrniyeM*\  was.  however,  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  thus 
defined,  other  parts  of  the  ancient  •  llashan '  licing  dis- 
tinguished as  TkA<  llosi  ris  \,/.v.\  -i.e.,  the  remarkable 
pear-shaped  volcanic  formation  m  the  NR  now  called 
the  l^cja  Auranitis  (probably  the  Jebel  HaurAn  and 
its  environs  in  the  SK. ).  and  <  J.ml.niitis  (which,  how- 
ever, may  have  included  parts  of  (Jeshur  and  Ma'acnh, 
lieyond  the  limits  of  Rashan  proper)  in  the  West.  The 
principal  part  of  the  Nathan  of  the  OT  must  have 
U-en  the  brn.t>l  rolling  prairie  now  called  by  the  Be- 
dawin  eit-Xukr,i,  a  word  properly  drnoting  the  'hollow 
hearth '  dug  i>>  the  Bedawi  in  the  middle  of  his  tent, 
and  applied  to  this  great  plain  because,  though  it  is 

1  The  adoption  of  the  family  name  of  the  w  ife  uigscsts  that 
she  was  an  heirevs, 

*  Src  Schilret,  C.J  I '  1  353. 

*  Wctistein,  Hauran.  83-58,  and  in  the  app.  to  Del.  Mbl,A 
S53-558,  whrre  it  is  shown  also  that  the  modern  '  ard  el- 
Bathaniveh,'  or  '  l.itid  of  Bathaniych,'  is  the  name  of  a  com- 
parativelv  small  district  N.  of  the  Jebel  Haut.'.n  and  K.  of  the 
I-ejS,  which  ran  nrver  (as  was  supposed  by  "" 
have  formed  pan  of  cither  B.<«h»n  or  the  pro 


2.  Character. 


BASHAN 

ft.  alxne  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms 
a  depression  between  the  hilly  JaulAn  (across  the  Nahr 
cr-Rukkadl  on  the  W. .  the  Zumleh  range  on  the  S. .  and 
the  Jeiarl  Hauran  and  the  Lejft.  on  the  1.  : 1  the  S.  and 
SK.  part  of  en-Nukra  also  bears  the  special  name  of 
H  AUK  AN  if.V.). 

Bashan.  as  definetl  altovc,  is  distinguished  geologically 
from  the  country  S.  of  it.  The  Yarmfik  forms  a  natural 
dividing  line,  on  tlie  S.  of  which  the 
limestone  comes  to  the  surface,  while 
on  the  N.  it  is  covered  by  volcanic  deposits.  Jelx  l 
Hauran.  on  the  SK. .  is  simply  a  range  of  extinct  vol- 
c  |a-aks  extend  from  N.  to  S.  in  Jaulan, 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  on  the  W.  ;s  and 
there  are  isolated  volcanic  hills  in  other  parts  of  tin- 
country  The  Ij-jA.  that  strange  ■  |ietrified  ocean  '  N  W. 
of  thejeU-1  Hauran,  which  measures  sonic  35  m.  frttm 
N.  to  S.  by  19  from  K.  lo  W.  (see  Trai  homtis). 
owes  its  origin  entirely  to  streams  of  basaltic  lava 
emitted  from  the  Ghararnt  el-Kibliveh,  a  now  extinct 
volcano  at  the  N\V.  corner  of  the  lebel  Hauran.  The 
soil  both  of  the  slopes  ol  the  Jebel  Hauran  and  of  the 
Nukra  is  a  rich  red  loam.*  formed  by  the  lava  scoria. 

is  become  disintegrated  under  atmospheric 
The  soil  thus  constituted  is  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  :  the  U:-st  torn  grows  upon  it.  and  in  summer 
time  the  plain  is  covered  far  and  wide  with  waving  crops. 
The  country  is,  however,  in  general  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  trees  :  only  on  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran. 
especially  in  its  central  and  southern  parts,  are  llwre 
abundant  forests  of  evergreen  oak  4  (cp  ti  e  allusions  to 
the  '  oaks  of  Bashan  '  in  the  OT  :  Is  >  1 ,  Zevh.  1 1  1  l>. 
'276,  also  Is.  3:l9(©  r,  TaXfekXatal.  Nah.  1  4).  In  ancient 
times,  ahn,  it  must  hue  supplied  rich  pastures:  the 
strong  and  well  -  nourished  herds  of  Bashan  are  men- 
tioned in  IV  23 13  I  ta]  (fl  omits  1  Am.  4 1  l.z.  :t'Jit  1© 
onutsl  DL  3'Ji4  (19  Tai'pwr)  :  cp  also  Mic.  7  14  Jer.  SO  10 
(©  omits).  The  lofty  conical  summits  of  the  volcanoes 
forming  the  HaurAn  range  u  p  Porter,  183,  186,  100,  «7, 
»jo)  are  no  doubt  the  •  mountains  with  peaks,'  whi<  h  the 
poet  of  IV.6816/ [15/ ]  pictures  as  looking  enviously 
at  the  comparatively  ummposiiig  mountain  of  /.ion. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bashan  mentioned  in  the  OT 
arc  the  two  royal  cities  of  'Og  1 1  >l  I4  Josh.  124  ^Jotra 
[B]».  "Asiitaroth.  now    probably  either 
Tell  Ashtera  or  Tell  'Ash'ari.  in  the  middle 
of  en-Nukra.  and  Kkki.'i.  now  Hcr-at,  on  its  S.  liorder. 
(jOLAN  (Dt.  <43l.  somewhere  in  the  W. ,  and  SALCHAH 
(IX  3i.jI,  now   Salchad.  a  frontier-fortress  in  a  com- 
manding position  overlooking  the  desert  in  the  Sl„ 
corner  of  Bashan.  S.  of  Jebel  HaurAn.     Bosra.  between 
F/lre't  and  Salchah.  though  not  mentioned  till  1  Mace. 
hrtf.  (tfooop   AKV'J;  but  see  Biisi>k».  also  was,  110 
doubt,  an  important  place  :    the  site  is  still  marked 
by  extensive  remains  belonging  to  the  Roman  age. 
I   'Threescore  fenced  cities,  with  high  walls,  gates  and 
]   Ixtrs.'  forming  the  kingdom  of  'Og.  are  likewise  nu  n 
j  tinned  in  Dt.  34  (cp  t  K.413)  as  situate  in  the  'region 
of  Argob,'  in  Bashan.     The  position  of  Argob,  and. 
,  consequently,  the  positions  of  lh'>s«-  cities  as  well,  are 
uncertain  (see  Antam.  11;   but  tliere  are  remains  of 
many  ancient  towns  and  villages  in  these  parts,  especi- 
ally in  the  I.eja.  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Jel>cl 
Hauran  ;  according  to  Wctistein,  for  example  {//juran. 
43),  there  are  300  such  ancient  sites  on  the  F..  and  S. 
,  s!o[ies  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  alone. 

The  dwellings  '■>  these  deserted  localities  are  of  a  remarkable 
chara.ler.  Some  are  the  habitation,  of  TroKlodyte*,  being 
caverns  hollowed  out  in  the  mountain-side,  and  so  arranged  as 


3.  Town*. 


1  Wn/stein,  Hanran.  87  n..  55J  :  t;.\Sm.  HG 

See  the  excellent  map  of  this  district  published  in  the  Z P/'I; 
iBou,  Heft  4,  chiefly  i«»  the  basis  of  Sluliel's  survey. 
Schumacher,  the  Jaulan.  iS>>c 

3  Weti?»tc-in,  Hauran,  40/I  Cp  tlie  map  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

*  Porter,  five  Years  in  Pamairus.f*'  i8<i,  ion,  ton,  el. .  ; 
C.ASim.  i.e^f.  611/:  The  nvmniainuus  tiui.m  of  lauUn.  \V,  of 
the  Kukkad.  also  I.  well  wo.xled. 
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BASHAN 

to  form  separate  chambers ;  these  are  fcmnd  chiefly  on  the  E.  of 
the  lebel  H  aurun.  Others  arc  subterranean  abodes  entered  by 
shafts  invisible  from  above  ;  ihes*  are  frenuent  on  the  W.  of  ihe 
Zumleh  range,  and  at  Kdrei  the  dwellings  thus  ronstruriiil 
firm  .juite  an  underground  <it>.  Commonly,  the  dwellings 
are  built  in  the  ordinary  rrumner  above  ground ;  but  they 
are  constructed  of  massive  well -hewn  blocks  of  black  basalt 
—the  regular  and  indeed  the  only  building  material  used  in 
the  country-  with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots  outride  stai'- 
cases,  galleries,  and  roof*,  all  of  the  same  material ; '  of  this 
kind  are,  for  example,  the  houses  at  HurJk,  on  the  N.  etl^c 
of  the  Leja,  at  Sauwarah,  El-Haim,  iJrtt  hfileh,  Hiv.il.  Hit, 
Kathanlveh,  Shaka,  Shuhha,  K.  of  it,  Kanawit  and  Suweidch. 
on  Ihe  \V.  slopes  of  Jebel  llauran,  Salchad,  Kureiyeh,  and 
Basra,  on  its  SE.  >lopet  and  Ncjr.'m,  Err*',  Kfiubab,  H.V.im. 

ana  Mismeiych,  within  the  I   .ell  -    Many  of  these  cities  are 

in  such  .1  t'»jd  state  of  preservation  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
traveller  10  realise  that  they  are  uninhabited,  and  in  the  Leji 
especially,  where  the  ground  itself  is  of  the  same  dark  and 


sombre  hue.  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  green,  or  a  single  sign  of 
life,  a  feeling  of  weirdncss  comes  over  him  as  he  traverses  their 
desulate  and  silent  streets. 


The  architecture  of  the  buildings  contained  in  these 
cities  (comprising  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  churches, 
etc.  |  stamps  them  as  lielonging  to  the  t iwco-Ronun 
age.  and  is  such  as  to  show  that  between  the  first  and 
the  seventh  centuries  a.  l>.  they  were  the  home  of  a 
thriving  and  wealthy  people.  May  any  of  these  cities 
date  from  a  remoter  antiquity,  and  be  actually  the 
fortified  places  pointed  to  with  wonder  in  Dt.  3</  and 
t  K.4ij?  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  1'orter*  and  by  Cyril  Graham,*  who  believed 
that  they  had  really  rediscovered  the  cities  '  built  and 
occupied  some  forty  centuries  ago '  by  the  giant  race  of 
the  Rcphaim  ;  but  this  view  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
best  authorities  arc  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
though  in  some  cases  very  ancient  building  materials 
may  be  preserved  in  them,  the  extant  remains  arc  not, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  century,  A.l>. ' 
Dt.  'iif.  and  i  K.  ft)  are  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
the  seventh  centnrv  M.  c.  there  wen?  in  Bashan  strongly 
fortified  places  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Og ;  but  none 
of  the  existing  deserted  cities  can  be  as  ancient  as  this. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  cities  built  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Herod 
may  have  stood  upon  the  sites  of  cities  belonging  to 
a  much  earlier  age,  and  that  in  their  construction  tin: 
materials  employed  in  building  the  more  ancient  cities 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  utilised  and  preserved. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Bashan.  it  is  stated  in  Nu. 
21  33-35  that  the  Israelites  after  their  conquest  of  Sihon, 
king  of  Ileshbon,  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Bashan.  defeated  Og  its  king,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  his  frontier  fortress  of 
Edrei.  and  took  possession  of  his  territory.  The 
passage  is  in  the  context  of  IE  :  but  it  agrees  so  closelv. 
in  form  as  well  as  in  sulistance.  with  Dt.  3 1-3,  that 
Dillmann  and  other  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
its  original  place,  supposing  it  t<>  have  been  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  text  of  N'timlnTS  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  what  seemed  to  be  an  omission. 

All  other  notice*  of  the  same  occurrence  in  the  historical  books 
are  1  )euteronomic  (or  later):  Israel's  ancient  victories  over 
'  Sihoci  king  of  the  Amorites  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  '  being 
two  national  successes,  to  which,  especially,  the  writers  of  the 
iJeuteronomic  school  were  never  weary  of  referring  (Dt.  I4 
ii/T.  *47  2»f-l7l  31,  losh.2to»io  124/  Vtttf.  iK.4i9; 
see  also,  later,  Is'u.  S2  33  |  R|,  Neh.K«  Ps  1SJ  ti  ISO  .,/) 

The  territory  of  llashan  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
half-tribc  of  Manasseh  ( Dt.  3 1 3  4  41  Josh.  13  2931  [Pacaru 
B  v.  30]).     (iolan  and  'Ashtaroth  are  stated  in  P  to  have 

'  See  more  fully  Wet*seein,  llauran,  44  Jf.  ;  on  Edrei,  also, 
Schumacher,  Acvtt  tkt  Jordan,  111 JT. 

-  See  for  particulars  Porter,  Damascus,  chaps.  10-14  :  Heber- 
Percy,  A  I  Hit  tr  Hatha*  and  Arty/',  1895,  pp.  40,  47,  etc.  (w  ith 
pnotograpn'r. 

*  Parnassus,**  157/,  263 /■  \  Giant  Citin  »/ Bashan,  13/. 
So,  etc.  [  8j' 

*  Cambridge  Essays  (or  1858.  p.  rOQ  f. 

*  Wetistein,  llauran,  40,  \<>\f.  ■  \v'addingtont  Inscriptions 
Crrcquts  tt  l.atints,  etc.,  hulljeS  and  De  VogQ4,  the 
principal  authority  on  the  architecture  of  Haurln,  Srrii 
Central*,  Archil.  Civil*  tt  Kttir.  4  (cited  in  Merrill,  East 
t/Jfrdan,  63);  OASm.  HO  6,4. 


BASHEMATH 

been  Levideil  cities  (Josh.  21  27.  cp  i  Ch.  856(71^1 ; 

f, inner  also  is  named  as  a  city  of  refuge  (Dt  443  Ml. 
208  21  »7» 

Rxshan  played  no  prominent  part  in  the  history  ;  aud 
it  Is  rarely  mentioned  in  a  historical  connection.  In 
iK.4i3  it  forms  one  of  Sitomons  commissariat  dis- 
tricts ;  nnd  in  a  Kl.  10  33  i«  »=>  included  in  the  .  numera- 
tion of  trans-Jordanic  regions  which  were  '  smitten '  by 
Hazael.  Its  inhabitants  may  be  presumed  to  have 
tike  their  neighbours  in  Cilead,  on  other 
during  the  Syrian  wars,  and  finally  to  have 
been  carried  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  734  (2  K. 
\bto\  :  but  in  neither  ix>nnection  are  they  expressly 
mentioned.  Ap.irt  from  the  prehistoric  '  threescore 
cities'  of  the  Argob.  settletl  civilisation  appears  to  have 
begun  for  the  region  of  Ktshan  about  the  lime  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  its  Semitic  inhabitants  first  fell 
under  Greek  and  Roman  influence.     The  most  im- 


portant event  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
w?»s  its  incorporation  by  Trajan,  in  106  A.n..  in  his 
new  ly-founded  province  of  Arabia.  Then  it  was  that 
Roman  culture  impressed  itself  visibly  upon  both  the 
surface  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  towns,  with  great  public  buildings,  of 
which  the  remains,  as  descritx-d  above,  survive  to  this 
day,  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  it  and  continued  to 
thrive  for  many  centuries. 1 

The  most  important  works  on  the  topograph)-  of  llashan  are, 
Wetntein's  Rtiubcrient  nJvr  llauran   nnd  dit   I  rath/mm 
(>»>).  and  C.uthe  and  Fischer  s  an.  in  the 

,    6.  Literature,  /dpi  ;       Heft  4,  pp.  «5-3°»  <•  ontaining 

l>r.  Stuhel  s  itinerary  and  map,  an<l  numerous 
bibliographical  references) ;  on  Southern  Bashan,  or  the  N'ukra, 
Schumacher,  S.DI'I ',  1697,  pp.  6s-u6  ;  on  Western  Hauran  also, 
Schumacher,  Acrati  tht  Jordan,  30-40,  101-241 ;  Porter,  Flit 
Yrart  in  Pamaunt ;  OASm.  Hi-  575  Jf.{  611  Inscriptions 
(chiefly  Creek  and  I.ttin)  hase  lieen  published  by  Wetistein  in 
!  the  AH.  of  the  Berlin  Ac.  1863,  p.  »55-W-?  ".  Waddington,  o/. 
tit.  Nos.  9071-2348;  Clermoni-(*an»eau,  AV.  utild 'Arth.  Oritnl. 
I  1-23:  GASm.  I'rit.  Km.,  1892,  p.  ssjf.  ;  W.  Ewing,  P£FQt 
1895  (4  papers);  C*AV2i,  fasc.  2,  Nos.  162-19).         B,  R.  D. 

BASUAN-HAVOTH-JAIR  (TN*  WAT)  J'^yn)  occurs 

in  Dt.  3m  -!a.  ,  n«()  ayojH  lAtip  f"*  !•  Bac&n  &Yts>8 

lA€lp  [H*b<"'1 1  (ut  vid. )  AKl.Jl.  where  AV  rrnders,  'and 
(Jair)  called  them  after  hLs  own  name,  llashan-havoth- 
jair. '  This  version  does  justice  to  the  prt-sent  text,  but 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  mind  of  the  original 
writer.  The  awkward  | indeed,  impossible)  expression 
Bashan  •  ha voth -jair  can  !«•  accounted  for  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  first  element  in  it  (Hashan)  is  a  mis- 
placed gloss  from  the  margin  RV  seeks  to  evade  the 
difficulty  by  rendering,  '  called  them,  even  Bashan,  nfter 
his  own  name.  Hawoth-JAIR.'  On  the  geographical 
difficulty  which  still  remains,  sec  H Avvuril-J AIR. 

correctly,  BAsKMATit 


BASHEMATH,  or.  , 

(np'v"3  -  AptoMATINM  i 
Other  readings  are:  tie 


RV 


8Act  vv.svaO  [Al 
fkturt^afi  |AK)  fiatr* 


M«rreVi^  (I.  elsewliere  fia&iu,aB\;  *•  3  unatmint  |1») 
fin  ...  1 1 )  I ;  4  jsaOTiiii**  1 1  >1  tiao-nVaf  [K]  i  10  fl<i  >r  ,7 . , . ,.  |  K ) ; 
1 1  |iw<.  [A|  |ur»i|ial  [/'I'  l;  17  uatnupa*  [AK1  U)a)<rtpuB 
ll.«  J). 

t.  Daughter  of  Ishmael.  and  wife  of  Ksau,  called 
MaMALATH  in  (ien.  2H9  and  H Utile  (cy&'OY  1-^1 : 
vr.TrsV.  [E]!  XfTTA.  [!-]»  »'  Gen.  2634  (I'J-  The 
names  and  tribal  origin  of  Ksau  s  three  wives  arc  given 
twice  (cp  ANAll)  :  by  1'  in  lien.  2634  289.  and  by  R  (?; 
in  (Jen.  362/.  A  wife  Base-math,  and  descent  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Elon  the  Hiltite  occur  in  lmth 
accounts  (see  C.vts'lTKs.  $  o),  but  differently  assigned  ; 
while  the  other  names  have  no  connection  whatever  : 
thus — 
P 


BeeriHittite  Elen-llittitt 


R(orj) 


1.  Judith 
ElonHittite 

I 

1.  Adah 


I 


IsAmatl 

.  Mahaluk 


1  See. 


32 
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2.  Bairmatk 

Zibeon-Hivite  Iskmart 

I   IHorite!)  I 

Anah  3.  Bairmath 

2.  Oholibamah 


,  GASm.  Hi;  0,6^. 
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BASILISK 


BASTARD 


t.  (AV  Hmmath,  RV  Basemath),  daughter  of 
»K.4.5(>W,M«*MAD. 

BASILISK.  RV  rendering  of  TDV  (Is- 14 .9).  *}\TP? 

(Is.  II  B).  for  which  AV  has  Cockatrice  [7. v.]. 

BASKETS  of  various  kinds  were  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  were  doubtless  not  unlike  those  which  are  often 
found  depicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments  large  open 
baskets  for  fruit  etc.  (cp  illustration,  Wilk.  Anc.  t-.gyft.  1 

379)  ,  which  could  be  borne  upon  the  head  (i/>.  3B3,  cp 
Gen.  40  lis/. ),  baskets  to  collect  earth  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  (on  .1  s:i;>[*is<-d  reference  to  which  in  IS.  81  6. 
sec  BkICK),  or  deep  wicker  ones  slung  upon  a  yoke  \ib. 

380)  .  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  large  carpenter's 
tool-basket  made  of  rush  (a  kind  common  throughout 
W.  Asia),  a  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (cp  ib.  401).  The  references  to  baskets 
present  many  points  of  interest  ;  suffice  it  to  refiT  to  the 
difficult  saying  in  I*rov.  25n,  which  RV  renders,  'A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  (AV 
•pictures-;  KV»'i-  -filigree  work  )  of  silver,'  where 
the  implied  notion  is  that  the  gold.-n-hued  apples  look 
all  the  more  l»eauliful  in  silver  baskets.  But  ( 1 )  go  den. 
not  golden- hucd  apples  (quinces)  must  be  meant,  if  the 
text  be  correct  ;  1  gold  1  and  1  silver 1  must  both  be  taken 
literally.  (  a)  '  Biskets  '  is  an  im|>ossible  rendering,  and 
•  filigree  work.'  though  more  plausible,  is  still  hypo- 
thetical. (3)  •  Kitly -  has  no  sound  linguistic  basis. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  no  weak  emendation,  affecting 
one  or  two  letters,  suffices. 

Krankenberg  has  tried  such  a  on*  ;  the  MAM  produced  is— 
Colden  graving*  (TTiro)      silver  chased  work, 
(So  is)  a  word  spoken  to  the  trust  woithy  (o'SIOIfSy,  cp  0), 
i.e.,  a  wonl  spoken  to  the  receptive  is  as  ineffaceable  as  the 
chased  work  referred  to.     Not  very  natural,  and  not  a  good 
parallel  to  r:  u. 

By  emending  the  text  more  boldly  (but  avoiding 
arbitrary  guessing,  and  following  parallels  found  else- 
where) it  is  possible  to  reach  this  excellent  sense* — 
A  lie  klace  of  pearls  in  sockets  of  wreathe  1  gold, 
(So  is)  a  wonl  of  the  wise  to  him  who  hears  it. 

It  is  really  only  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  next 
proverb  : 

A  ring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold, 
(So  is)  .1  word  of  the  wise  to  a  hearing  ear. 

Of  the  other  Hebrew  words  rendered  '  basket,'  duel (tri,  (en/ 
(k;:),  and  iitt(^S)  were  used  for  general  purposes,  sec  Cooking, 
%  a.  Nowack  (  Arck.  1  146)  suggests  that  these  were  similar  in 
character  to  the  clay  and  straw  haw&ki  of  the  modem  fellahin. 
The  former  may  perhaps  dcnotc'loosely  any  pot  or  jar,  since  we 
find  it  used  for  cooking  in  1  S.  J  14  (cp  BOB  t.v.\  The  last- 
named  (*at\  a  reed  basket  (equivalent  totheGr.  eea-oiVlby  which 
it  is  rendered]  and  Lat.  caniifrum),*  has  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  reduplicated  farm  n^?07p,  Jer.  89  (KV  'grape- 
g.ithercrs'  luskets  ' ;  0  ca/vroAAotX*  This,  however,  is  doubtful, 
and  indeed  the  text  is  uncertain  (cp  Pe-sh.L  KV'"g.  renders 
•shoots-;  but  thus  is  C'VtSf;  Cp  Vine.  For  (Am.81; 
ifr0**  EOIX  u»«l  also  of*  bird-cage,  see  Cage. 

>  0  helps  ■  tittle:  aafiiiw  m  Qn|,  which  should  take  tht-nlsfT  of 
•J05  •  hut  ir  aptiiv't  ~ 

•S-q,  which  must  have  come  from  r-.  la. 
n,-2r32  '*  »  comip'ion  of  P'X3C~3  (Ex.  28  11,  see  Oi  chks). 
3*1  T'EJI  evidently  conceals  the  name  of  some  precious  stone 
or  the  like.    If  so,  there  is  hut  one  possible  explanation  ;  31m 


comes  from  D'lnn  ( just  as  ;:rf  «£.  Gen.  80  39,  comes  from  c*TS? 
see  Bkla,  a),  which  means  pearls  strung  together  (see  Neck. 
1st*  Lastly,  lfjn  probably  comes  from  nn  (string  or  necklace). 
Thus  r>.  11a  correspond*  closely  to  v.ua,  consequently  P.  11b 
must  correspond  to  v.  12b,  where,  wi'h  Hi.  (I'ruv.l*),  we  should 
read  C31  t2i  (see  0) ;  rt'31D  is  based  on  ri30-  v:Bir4>  might 
come  from  Sr;y3?-  '  {m  '<*  purpose,"  but  mote  probably  counts 
from  ijrai^P.  which  is  equivalent  to  n-JOV  |lir>y  (r,.  ,,*) 
Render  as  above,  and  ep  Gold. 

*  On  the  sacred  canislrum  of  early  Christian  times,  see  Smith, 
Vict.  Christ.  .Int.,  S.V. 

*  The  eapraA.sc*  (also  in  a  K.  10  7  for  Sc,  and  in  Dt.  26  a  4  for 
K3~)  was  a  basket  with  a  tapering  extremity. 

*  iyyvt  fcp  Dt.  23  a5  t  K.  17  to,  MT  'Sal  used  of  vessels 
of  various  kinds  :  cp  in  NT.  Ml.  1:148  '.",4  (\VH  prefer  iyylnr). 
In  Am.  I.e.  Sym.,  more  suitably,  his  xaAnAx  (cp  0  in  Jer.  24  1 
for  T- ).  a  vase-sh.i|icd  basket ;  especially  the  basket  upon  the 
head  of  Demeter  in  ancient  statues. 
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In  the  NT  mention  is  made  of  M  mfyiirq,  a  basket  of  braid- 
work  (used  especially  of  fish-baskets),  in  which  Paul  escaped 
from  Damascus  (a  Cor.  11  33).  In  Acts 9 a 5,  bowes-er,  the  word 
is  (A)  roaif  (WH  prefer  t  .Sum's),  the  basket  in  the  miracle  of 
the  4.100 (Ml.  IS  37  etc.).  Both  were  probahly  larger  than  t.  )  the 
x<tA.irof,  in  the  miracle  of  the  5000  (Ml.  U  ao  etc.).  The  Uvt- 
mrntioncd  was  an  essentially  Jewish  article  (quorum  . . ;  hi 
fjnumaue  sulfite.*,  Juv.314),  whose  size  may  perhaps  be 
determined  from  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  Ibcotian  measure 
of  about  3  gallons  (vide  Cur/.  Inter.  L,V.,  1025,  46)1     T.  K.  C. 

BASMATH  (nps-"3),   1  K.  415  AV;  see  Bashe- 

MATH,  3. 

BASON  (Amer.  RV  Basin).     That  all  the  words 

(one  Greek  and  four  Hebrew  )  denote  hollow  vessels 
adapted  to  receive  and  contain  liquids  is  certain  ;  but 
what  was  the  general  form,  and  wherein  the  peculiarity 
of  each  consisted  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
This  uncertainty  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  frequent 
variations  in  the  EV  renderings.  On  the  whole  subject, 
see  Bowl,  Cup,  Gobi.kt.  and  cp  ALTAR,  §  10; 
Cookino  Utensils.  Food,  Mials,  §  ta  ;  Pottery. 

*•  JJ¥,  "tXd*  (see  BOB  Lex.  s.v.;  .  utv  [BKA  etc.)),  a  large 
bason  (KV)  or  bowl  used  in  the  temple  ritual  (Ex.  24  6).  In  Is. 
22  34  KV.  '  cups  "  (am.  B«AQl\  avarwO  (Theod.  Qnsg  J).  On 
a.  count  of  its  shape,  it  is  employed  in  Cant.  7  a  [  i'f  as  a  simile 
in  the  eulogy  of  the  bride  (KV  '  goblet  *) ;  Che.  tut  U:  J^'K, 
April  18^9. 

a.  -fiD3.  *y»»-(cp  MH  -rta  gobletX  for  which  AV  'bason, 
RV  'bowl'  consistently,  occurs  only  as  a  vessel  used  in  the 
temple  e3  found  it  unintelligible.  t  Ch.  2S 17  ( -m.  H, 
"•••;•).'(>«  [A]  and  i>^w  I  l-D  Km]  10  («« 

Xr4Wup«[A|,  .«*»pu  (I.)- 1  Ksd.  2  13  (4<aAai  « 
and  Kr-a8/7t  (nf>vt<l*  I  HI,  tafavpt,  [AL  L 
Ksd.  8  57  (xa»<r«.^«r«  IBAI .]). 

V  PJ10,  milt*}  (a  vessel  for  throwing  or  tossing  a  liquid, 
«.aA,kl  With  the  exception  of  Am.  6  s  (©"aq,  To^«W^««r 
oW.  ax  though  ?,-!iO;  we  Mr.ALs,  f  ij  and  a  Ch.4u),  this 
utensil  is  used  onlv  in  the  temple  sacrificial  ri'ual.  I  V  re:w]crs 
varyingly  '  Isison '  (e.t.,  Ks.  27  3  HH  \  a  K.  12  13(14)  etc.)  ut 
'  bowl '  (Am.  t.c,  /ech.  1*  15  14  ao  Nu.  7  13  etc) ;  ve  Ai  t  am,  %  9. 

4.  f]p,  iafh,  a  temple  utensil  (1  K.  7  50  a  K.  12  13114]  Jer. 
52  19  (where  Aq.  (Qmg)  Uaim,  Sstn.  ^aAijl;  AV  'bowls,'  but 
RV  'cups'  (so  KV  in  2ech.  PJaj),  used  also  in  the  ritual  of 

the  Passover  (Ex.  12 aa).  The  pt.  rviE?,  evidently  denoting 
domestic  utensils,  occurs  in  a  S.  17  a8  («»al  A."0»r«e) ; »  but  see 

Klo.  ad  Ik. 

5.  wimsa  used  in  Jn.  13  S  of  the  '  bason '  (FAO  in  which  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples(cp  «>r»ir=]tn  Hen.  lS4etc.k 
The  utensil  must  have  been  Larger  than  any  of  the  above. 
The  Pal. -Syr.  (Evang.  Hicrosol.)  renders  by  11  *4i  »  <IT;  cp 
Heb.  Sjl^  a«d  see  Bowl,  7. 

BASS  A,  RV  ] 

2 17,  BntAt,  f.v. 

BASTAI.  RV  Btutbal  (B<vce&i  [BA]),  1  Esd.5,« 
=  Ezra  2  49,  BiiSAl. 

BASTARD  H19Q).  The  mamtlr  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Ammonite  and  Moabitc  as  excluded  from  the 
•congregation  1  (Dt  23a  [,]).  The  Heb.  word  is  of 
uncertain  derivation,  and  the  EV  rendering  is  based 
upon  the  Vss.  ((*  s-opnjt  [B*h  ct  sup  ras  AaL], 
B'F  om. ).  More  probably  the  word  means  one  of 
mixed  or  alien  birth  (sx>  Zec'h.96.  dWcryeKirt  [BXAQ]), 
and  among  the  Rabbins  it  was  the  term  applied  to 
relations  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  (cp 
Mish.  Yei><tm.  4 13).  It  is  presupposed  by  ©  in  Nah. 
817  (A  ountuKTst  aou  [BXAy]),  where  MT  has  -pus 
(EV  "thy  crowned  ones'),  and  is  rather  infelicitously 
accepted  by  Wcllhausen  who  thinks  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  mixed  population  of  Nineveh.  Rulicn 
is  certainly  right  in  conjecturing  ^"nso,  '  thy  measuring 

I  In  some  cases  where  several  vessels  are  named  0  appears 
to  have  transposed  pi:^  :  see  r.jr.  Nu.  4  14. 

*  Apart  from  the  two  exceptions  mentioned,  0  regularly 
thinks  of  rr»  'threshold,'  and  renders  #vpa  wfMvp»r  (in  Jer. 
I.e.,  <ra*4U#). 

*  The  only  kind  of  foreign  marriage  which  D  contemplates 
seems  to  be  found  in  Dt.  2110-14.  In  Dt.  7  1-4  only  Canaanitish 
peoples  are  excluded  ;  but  1  K.  11  1  a  assumes  the  exclusion  of 
other  nations,  and  so,  in  En-aP,  D's  law  is  extended  to  cover  all 
foreign  neighbours  (from  MS  note  of  WRSk 

5°0 


(BACCA.I  [B]).  1  Esd.5i6=Ezra 


BAT 


clerks'  (see  Scribe).    For  bastardy,  in  its 
cp  Council  of  Jerusalem.  §  10. 


BAT  lit.  ■  night-flier' ?»  NYKTEpiC  i  vttptr. 

tilio.  *  Lev.  11 19  Dl.  14 .3  Is.  1*> .  also  Bar.  6*1). 
The  bats  form  ■  well-defined  and  very  numerous  order 
of  mammalia,  termed  by  naturalists  the  Cktimpttra. 
The  |K»iiion  of  the  name  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  un- 
clean  bird*,  and  immediately  licforc  the  list  of  reptiles, 
accords  with  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity  that  the 
but.  in  Aristotle's  words.  '  lx-longcd  both  to  birds  and 
to  beasts,  and  shared  the  nature  of  both  and  of 
neither'  ;*  nor  is  it  in  any  way  surprising  to  find 
them  included,  apparently,  amongst  birds,  for  buls 
alone  amongst  mammals  have  developed  the  faculty 
of  true  flight,  and  hue  become  so  modified  by  their 
aerial  ha':>its  that  their  power  of  progressing  on  the 
ground  is  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  most  birds  and 
insects.  They  show,  in  fact,  a  strong  aversion  to 
being  on  the  ground,  and.  as  a  rule,  at  once  try  to 
leave  it.  by  crawling  up  some  wall  or  tree  from  which 
they  can  take  their  Might. 

The  nature  of  their  food  (cither  insects  or  fruit) 
make*  it  necessary  for  those  bats  which  inhabit  tctn- 
|xT.»te  climates  either  to  migrate  nt  the  approach  of 
winter  or  to  spend  the  cold  months  in  a  long  winter 
sleep,  for  which  purpose  they  often  collect  in  large 
colonies  in  caves,  ruins,  or  disused  buildings.  As  a 
rule  the  bats  of  the  Old  World  choose  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
those  found  in  Palestine  When  food  again  becomes 
abundant,  they  as  a  ule  sleep  during  the  day  sus- 
pended head  downwards  by  their  feet,  and  leave  their 
homes  only  to  search  for  food  at  the  approach  of  twi- 
light. The  majority  of  the  lints  of  Palestine  (and  they 
are  very  numerous}  inhabit  caves,  caverns,  tombs,  ruins, 
and  disused  buildings  of  all  kinds,  where  they  can  avoid 
the  light,  a  fact  referred  to  in  Is.  2»/. 

As  many  as  seventeen  distinct  speeies  of  hats,  belonging  to 
four  different  families  and  eleven  oirierent  genera,  have  been 
dcscrilied  by  Canon  Tristram.  T«u  or  three  of  ih-.se  may  be 
mentioned  by  name.  The  only  representative  of  the  fruit-eating 
hats  (Mciackcinptcra)  is  Xantkarfyia  {Crnimydtris)  Try///"- 
a  -t,  a  species  which  is  elsewhere  arboreal  in  its  habits,  but  in 
Palestine  U  found  living  in  large  colonies  in  cave,  and  tombs. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  this  species  U  that  individual  specimens 
from  different  loc-diiies  vary  markedly  in  size,  those  from  Kum 
in  the  plain  of  A.  re  being  much  smaller  than  those  front  the  hilts 
near  Tyre,  which  resemble  in  size  the  variety  found  in  Cyprus 
and  Egypt.  This  sixties  is  very  commonly  found  inside  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  so  often  figured 
in  Egyptian  frc^.oe*. 

The  horse  .shoe  bat  Kkinfilttpkiu  Jrrrum - egminttm  \%  the 
commonest  bat  in  Palestine,  »warming  in  immense  numbers  in 
■  he  caverns  along  the  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  hssa  wide  dis- 
tribution, extending  from  England  to  japan  and  all  over  Africa. 
It  collects  in  large  cob .oies  (1 80  have  been  found  together)  in 
cave*  and  ruins  for  its  winter  sleep,  and  these  colonics  are 
peculiar  as  they  are  exclusively  of  one  sex. 

Another  liritish  bat  sery  common  in  the  hill  country  about 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  l'-ng-eared 
bat,  Plrcotui  auritut,  usually  found  in  cas-ems.  It  is  always 
very  late  in  leaving  its  reving-place,  not  appearing  >ill  twilight 
has  changed  to  night;  but  it  continues  to  bunt  for  the  insects  on 
which  it  feed*  (he  whole  night  through.       N.  M.  —A.  E.  S. 


•  According  to  Schuttens  Car.  Dial.  31J,  from  the  root 
rhiirh  appears  in  Ar  as  fafi/a  '  to  be  dark  '  (of  night),  and  r-p 
'to  fly.'    It  must,  however,  be  said  that  compounds  ant  vcVy 


rare  in  Hebrew;  and  the  modification  of  form  involved  in  this 
CM  is  tmprolaable.  It  might  be  thought,  from  the  absence  of 
the  word  in  the  cognate  languages  (in  the  language  of  the  Tar- 
gums  it  is  simply  borrowed  from  Hebrew),  that  it  is  a  loan-word 
which  came  in  from  a  non-Semitic  source ;  but  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  view  that  it  is  connected  with  Aram,  'arttl, 
i  '  (from  the  character  of  a  hat's  wingx),  as  suggested  by 


t..-iw  (see  Ces.  //W  Wi),  or  with  the  root  ego,  which  in 
Hebrew  has  the  sense  of  being  covered  or  darkened! 

3  The  I'cshitta  has  in  I^eviticus  and  I >euteronfimy  the  curious 
reidering  'peacock,'  but  in  IvSm  liar.  employs  the  proper 
Syriac  word  for  '  bat '  ;  the  Arabic  version  has  'bat  in  Leviticus 
and  I  leutcronnmy ,  but  (like  the  Targum)  goes  astray  in  a  mis- 
taken paraphrase  of  Is.  1 10. 

I  0$  /'art.  Animal.  4  13.  For  other  references  see  Bocbaxt, 
/ /  ttrffzfliftnt. 

SOI 


BATH  (TO,  deriv.  uncertain;  cp  HDB.  Is. 
5 10.    See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BATH  E ABBIM  (D'aTTl?,  daughter  of  multi- 
tudes.' [BDU];  eYr&Tpnc  noMuN  [BNA] ;  tli* 
multitudmn;  Cant.  7  4  [s]t).  The  eyes  of  the  bride  are 
likened  to  the  1  pools  in  Heshlxin  by  the  gate  of 
Bath-rabbim.'  With  true  insight.  Grata  in  1P71 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  the  reading  Bath- 
rabbim  ;  he  suggested  Kabbath-Ammon.  Certainly 
this  is  possible  ;  and  NW.  of  Heshbon,  in  a  lateral 
valley  of  the  Wady  (tetblll,  olil  reservoirs  have  been 
found.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  reser- 
voirs were  so  famous  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  popular  song 
In-side  Carmel  and  the  Tower  of  Lebanon.  '  Hcshbon  ' 
as  well  as  '  Balh-rahbirn  '  must  be  wrong.  Winckler's 
suggestion  '  Helbon'  (AOF  1 193  /.)  tits  in  with  the 
mention  of  Lebanon,  but  has  no  other  recommendation. 
Considering  that  there  is  deep-fcated  corrupt  on  in  the 
next  verse  (see  HAIR,  Uali.kry.  a),  we  are  justified  in 
mak:ng  an  emendation  which  might  otherwise  seem  too 
t-old.  The  most  famous  pools  in  Palestine,  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  were  no  doubl  those  known  as  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  (see  Condi  its.  g  3).  In  the  long  green  vale 
of  •  Art.ls,  unusually  green  among  the  KM  ky  knolls 
of  Juda-a,"  Solomon,  according  10  post-exilic  belief, 
'  planted  him  vineyards,  and  made  him  gardens  and 
paradises  .  .  and  made  him  pools  of  w.iter,  to  water 
therefrom  the  forest  where  trees  were  reared'  (Eccles. 
2  4-oi.  Probably  it  is  this  scenery  thai  has  suggested 
several  descriptive  passages  in  Canticles  (Stanley ;  Del. ) ; 
it  was  worthy  to  be  mentioned  beside  Carmel  and 
I-ebonon.  Read  n^v  for  parra.  and  (with  Wi. ) 
M"  for  iff,  and  render 

Thine  eyes  are  like  Solomon's  pools 
By  the  wood  of  Beih-certm. 

Bcth-cerem.  '  place  of  a  vineyard.'  was  probably  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  garden-land  referred  to  in 
Eccles.  2  See  JQh\  April   1899.      Cp  Beth- 

Hacxerkm.  t.  K.  c. 

BATHS HEBA  (tQ^Tt^  « djiufillle-r  of  the  oath  '  (?(. 
§  48  ;  in  1  Ch.  3 5  BWT\2.  where  the  pointing  should 
be  corrected  to  t'lfTia  ;  in  6BAl .  by  a  strange  con- 
fuson.  BnpCABce  ~  Beersheha),  wife  of  Uriah  the 
llittttc.  afterwards  wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Solo- 
mon  a  S.  11  3-12,4 1  BH6CtvBffc  [A])  iK.I/(  BHoCaBee 
in  1  1:15).  Some  think  that  she  was  a  granddaughter 
of  AlllTHOPHkl.  )y\V.). 

When  I>avid  first  saw  R-Uhshcba,  Joab  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Rahbath  Amnion.  The  king  himself  was 
reposing,  after  his  years  of  hardship,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
story  1  which  is  omitted  in  Chronicles >  is  that,  walking 
one  evening  on  the  Hat  roof  of  his  palace.  David  saw  a 
beautiful  woman  bathing  in  the  court  of  a  1 
house.  He  asked  who  she  was,  and.  le 
husband  L'riah  was  away  with  the  army,  senti 
and  took  her '  (a  S,  11 4).  To  avert  the  shock  which  an 
open  act  of  adultery  would  have  caused  to  the  i 
Israelitish  sense  of  right,  he  devised  the  woful  expedient 
related  in  a  S.  11 6- as-  First  he  had  Uriah  sent  to  1 
ostensibly  w  ith  a  message  from  the  camp, 
him  to  his  house  with  a  portion  from  the  royal 
but  l'riah  remained  w  ith  the  guard  of  the  palace :  he 
■erupted,  if  Robertson  Smith  maybe  followed  (AW..S«w.« 
455.  484),  to  violate  the  taboo  on  sexual  intercourse 
applied  to  warriors  in  ancient  Israel.  The  next  night  the 
king  plied  him  with  wine  ;  but  still  Uriah  was  obstinate. 
Driven  desperate,  his  master  sent  the  brave  soldier  back 
to  Joab,  bearing  a  letter  ordering  his  own  destruction. 
Uriah  w^is  to  be  set  in  the  place  of  danger  and  then 
abandoned  to  the  foe.  The  cruel  and  treacherous  plan 
was  carried  out.  and.  when  Buthshclia's  mourning  for 
her  husband  was  over.  David  made  her  his  wife. 

The  story  of  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  of  the  revival  of 
the  king's  better  self,  and  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
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the  child  of  Bathsheba,  is  well  known.  It  is  a  question, 
however  (see  Schwnlly.  /.AT IV  12  «5i  /  ;  Bu.  SBOT 
8a),  whether,  in  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  a  S. 
I2is.it  did  not  follow  on  11 17,  which  means  treating  the 
most  edifying  p.irl  of  the  story  as  a  later  amplification 
(sec  David,  $  1 1 |.  Considering  what  wc  know  of  the 
gradual  idealisation  of  the  life  of  David  (which  culminates 
in  Chronicles  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms),  this  appears 
far  from  impossible.  The  story  gains  in  clearness  by  the 
omission.  At  any  rate,  Wellhausen  is  right  in  regarding 
1'J  m-  1  j  as  an  interpolation  in  the  narrative  of  the  colloquy 
Itctwccn  David  and  Nathan.  It  was  suggested  by  an 
intelligent  reading  of  the  subsequent  history.  David's 
evil  example  was  imitated  in  exaggerated  form  by  Amnon  ; 
and  Amnon's  sin  was  fruitful  in  troubles,  which  cul- 
minated in  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  darkened  all  David's 
remaining  years. 

We  meet  Hathsheha  for  the  last  time,  just  as  David's 
rnd  was  at  hand,  in  the  full  glory  of  a  queen-mother. 
Solomon  rises  to  meet  her.  bows  down  l>eforc  her,  and 
-"•is  her  on  a  seat  at  his  right  hand.  She  gained  her 
object,  and  it  is  interesting  (if  Nathan  really  took  the 
pari  assigned  to  him  in  3  S.  12 1-15)  to  notice  that  Nathan 
was  one  of  her  chief  supporters.  w.  E.  A. 

BATH3HUA  IffttrTD.  §  48).    1.  See  Bathshkha. 
».  The  words  jrisrna  rendered  'daughter  of  Shua'  in  Gen. 
S8>  omitting  na  [A DELS  are  treated  in  RV  of  1  Ch. 

t|B'J:  «w«  [LDasa  proper 


Ij(r.  $vy.  hmi  [B*A1 !  t.  0.  1 
name,  llath-shiia.    See  Shi  a. 


BATHZACH ARIAS   IBeflZo-XApiA  [A]),  1 

03j /.     See  BKiIIZACHAKIAS. 

BATTERING  BAM  (Dn? [plur. ]).  Er.  4 ,  21  = 

Sec  War. 


rendering  is  not  very  happy. 


BATTLE  AXE.  The 

us  will  at  once  lie  seen. 

I.  fBO,  wjjVVj  Jer.il  *o  (J.  avcopvtfftf  9v[BNAQr|);  or 
f*'E3,  miftof  (Prov.  S5  19  ^raAir  I  B*c*  A)  -nnr  I*"D.  KV  s 
rendering  'maul'  intmdnces  an  arbitrary  distinction.  Better, 
'  battle  hammer,'  or  'club'  <cp  iriBJl.  In  Erck.  9>  'iOO  *^ 
(WAuf)  should  possibly  be  corrected  into  «7inC0  "Sj.  '  bis  destroy- 
ing weapon-'  (Chr,);  'battle  axe '  (R Vrag.l  'slaughter  weapon' 
(K\'X  '  a  weapon  of  his  breaking  in  pieces  (AVmg.)  are  all  diffi- 
cult to  justify. 

a.  -ijc  Ps.  35  j  K  Vmg.  The  usual  rendering  (l>el.,  Bi.,  etc., 
accepting  MT'»  vocalisation  ("UCJ  and  Vers*.)  is  '  stop  the  way ' 
(®  <rv<r«Kt>90v\  This  involves  a  double  ellipsis— '  shut  up  [the 
way], (going  | against  my  pursuers.'  Ii  is  improbable,  however, 
that  110  means  '  battle  a«e  '  ;  anryopif  may  mean  the  battle  axe 
used  in  upper  Asia  ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  inference  of 
critics(l>rus.,C.rot..  Ken,..,  Kw..  I>ri.,  We., etc).  The  text  needs 
cmeudation  (see  Javki.in,  ;). 

BATTLEMENT.  For  nppo,  mdaktk,  Dt.22»EV,  see 
Hocsr.,  f  4.  For  rriJB.  f6mM,  » Ch.  SO  15  Zeph.  1  «6  S«  RV, 
and  nest*.  *«*4&M  (P'ur.),  Is.  Mia  SflOr,  RV  pinnacles' 
(cp  CTC1  Ps.  M  ii  |Bi.I),  sre  Kohtkkss,  t  5.  n}3,  itntM,  in 
Da...  107  KV.wt  is  rendered  '  battlement.'  'it  U1  bluer  to  read 
US,  itHHj  (see  lievan,  ad  /«•.). 


BATTJS  (Batoc).  Ut  DU  AV**;   RV*  Bath. 

Sec  WKtUHTS  AND  MliAsL'KKS. 

BAVAI  (««).  Neh.3.8.  RV  Bi-vtd.    See  BlNNUI 

(31- 

BAT  (fbN).  Zech.  6 , ;.    See  O  Hjuvus.  g  17. 

BAYITH  (H!in).  Is.  15.  RV  ;  AV  Bajith. 

BAY  TREE  (ITlTt**  Ps.  37 or.  more  plausibly,  as 

mow;  but  J-!?, 
Co. 


1  nvtro, 

pieces,'  is  111 

words  of  Krek.  9  1  are  no  part  of  the  true  text,  but 
variant  to  the  equivalent  words  in  r:  a. 

»  e  has  no  rendering  of  ItM  in  this 


in 

the  closing 


pjn  it  reads  ,,a<,  .n»(3  <~  ri«  t.&pov,  roi  .U8«ov  [RMARTJ). 
Aq.,  Syrnrn.,  and  Kditio  Sexta  all  render  in  the  sense  of  1  in- 
digenous tree';  and  neither  Pesh.  nor  Targ.  supports  the 
rendering  of  AV  or  that  of  RV. 
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RV,  '  a  tree  in  its  native  soil.'  The  word  rn^jt.  'native 
born.'  however  (from  the  root  rpn.  "to  arise,'  'spring 
forth'  [Harth,  15s  »'.]).  cannot  !»•  applied  to  a  tree, 
whence  Celsius  (///>r«s",  i.  194^.)  supposed  the  phrase 
to  uvcan  Arjjp  tSrtxuptoi. 

As  Hi..  Gr..  Che.,  Bit..  Wc..  Dr.  agree,  the  right 
reading  is  rue  'cedar.'  On  the  (probably)  corrupt 
words  mpn3<  Dr.  'putting  forth  his  strength  )  and  jjn 
(Dr.  'spreading'),  see  Che.  Pialm&K 

BAZLTJTH  (rnSy3,  stripping  ?;  BacaAouB  [KA]). 

The  b'ne  BAZLUTH.  a  family  of  Nktminim  in  the 
gre.U  post-exilic  list  (sec  E/.MA,  ii.  g  9)  Kzra'isa 
{paoaiut  [B],  fSatoi-u«  (L]|  =  Nch.  7«  B&xlith 
iiaaawd  [BJ,  /SoAo<«0  [l.)i  =  1  Ksd.  r.31  Ba.sai.oTH 
(paaaXfn  [B],  /SoaXurf  [A],  pa\oi><*0  [L}j. 

BDELLIUM    (nVl^;  Gen.  2t>  &N9ptvi  [AEL] ; 
Nu.  1 1 7  KPYCTtvAAoc1  [BAKL]),  appears  in  (ien.  2«j 
1  BAdhAlah  a'onK  w'tn  on>'x  W  beryl  (sec 

=  B&^l!>w  °NrX)  »»  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
land  of  Havilah  ;  whilst  in  Nu.ll7  its 
■  appearance '  (so  RV.  lit.  '  eye.'  not  Coi.nt  K  [1/.  s: ,  §  3]. 
as  AV)  is  likened  to  that  of  manna  — a  comparison  the 
appropriateness  of  which  is  obvious  if,  as  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  case,  the  OT  Mdkolah  is  the  resinous  sub- 
stance  known  to  the  Greeks  as  fiMWiov.  pd&rAxor. 
/9o\x6» 1  ( Dioscor.  1  Bo)  or  /SrVXXo  (Peri//.  Mar.  /irvth. , 
!r§37  3948/.). 

Pciscr  identifies  rtna  with  Bab.  Anr7a),  a  spice  obtained  in 
Babylonia,  and  often  raentioneil  in  contract-tablets  TH' 
IT  j,7  /.);  this  is  import .vt  in  connection  with  the  Kdcn- 
story  (see  Par.sdisk).  As  (.laser  lias  shown  (.«»»,  2  \<n/T\ 
bdellium  was  distinct  from  storai  (against  Homme  I,  Cff.t  613 
n.  i)l  Bochart,  identifying  Hasilah  with  the  Arabian  coast 
opposite  Bahrain,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  naturally  explained 
nVl3  as  meaning  pearl  (//iervt.  ii.  ■*»  5).  This  view,  however. 
Uckl  the  support  of  any  ancient  servion,  and,  though  upheld 
hy  several  Jewish  authorities  (<ji  l^ag.  Or.  244),  has  no  solid 
foundation.  The  renderings  uf  4>  (i!Hrpa{  and  xpvirraAAot)  point 
to  some  kind  of  precious  stone ;  but,  as  Di.  remarks,  '  - H.  'stone,' 
is  prefixed  to  C^fc*,  the  word  following,  and  not  to  flTO.  TIk: 
l'esh.  UrmlhS  (in  both  places)  to  be  due  to  a  1 

ssribe  s  error :  r  for  d.    It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  | 
Aramaic  word. 

Btlellium  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (I.e.)  1 
Siwipov  ipafiiKoO*  :  Ihe  l^st  sort  Ixring  '  bitter  in  1 
*  rWortisllrtn.  t™"t*<™»«-  gelatinous  (ravpOKoWuitt. 

"tBMkX  Ul  ''kclmll  s  hide  glue  ),  oily  through- 
01  ptXAAtoy.    out  amj  ca!>j]y  m.f^tn.,!,  unmixed  with 

chips  or  dirt,  fragrant  when  burnt  as  incense,  resembling 
onyx"  ;*  he  speaks  also  of  n  black  sort  found  in  large 
lumps,  which  is  exported  from  India,  and  of  a  third 
kind,  brought  from  Pctra.  Pliny  (XII  12  o)  gives 
some  further  details  :  the  licst  sort  grows  in  Kictrian.t 
(N.  Afghanistan),  on  a  •  Uack  1  tree  'of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  with  a  leaf  like  the  oak  and  fruit  like  the  w  ild  fig  ' ; 
it  also  grows  in  Arabia.  India,  Media,  and  Babylon, 
that  of  India  being  softer  and  more  gummy,  while  that 
brought  through  Media  is  more  brittle,  crusted,  and 
bitter.  The  author  of  the  I'rrifl.  mar.  Erytkr.  speaks 
of  it  as  growing  largely  in  Gedrosia  |  Bcluchistan)  and 
Barygaza  (Gujcrati,  and  as  exported  westi 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  In  the  older  classical  1 
bdellium  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  in 
(Cure.  ioi),»  in  a  list  of  perfumes. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  bdellium  dcscritied  by  Dioscorides 
3  Variouaare  KcneraHy  identified  by  the  authorities 

kinda     with  thc  ,wo  substanccs  described  as  follows, 
which  are  still  met  w  ith  in  commerce  : — 

1  In  both  places  et  Aotvot,  i.e.,  Aq.,  Symra.,  ar»d  Th.,  have 
/MsAAior,  so  Vg.  MrltiHtu,    Cp  Jos.  .-)*/.  iii.  1  *. 

'  The  exa«:t  form  of  these  two  words  is  uncertain.  Pliny 
(I'Jq)  has  wr.t-.r  .  s.  btvehrn.  On  thc  connection  of  this  gro*.ip 
of  names  with  toJt&tA,  see  Del.  Par.  16 lot.    Pott  in  II VKM 

*  The  reading  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 

*  Perhaps  a   nail '  or  '  hoof.' 

'  1  Tu  mihi  stacte.  tu  cinnamon,  tu  rosa, 

Tu  crutimim  el  casi.i  s,  tu  bdellium.' 

5°4 
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BEACON 


BEAR 


I.  Ordinary  Bdellium  (African).  —  'The drug  is  exported  from 
the  whole  Somali  coast  to  Mokha,  Jidda,  Aden,  Makulla,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  India,  ami  even  China  '  (Fluckiger  and  Banbury, 
I'karmocofr.C)  145).  Hanlwiry  says  he  had  it  sent  him  for 
sale  in  l-omlon  from  China  ;  but  in  matter*  of  this  kind  the 
,mmedial.  port  of  origin  is  often  substituted  for  the  ultimate 

am 

Dymock  Wkarmacofr.  Ind.  I  ,10)  says  :  '  From  Berbera 
also  comes  Bdellium.'  Farther  on  he  explain*  that  'to  a 
■  ertain  extent 'it  'resembles  myrrh,'  hut  that  it  is  darker  .  .  . 
Ira  oily  .  .  .  strongly  hitter  and  BM  hardly  any  aroma'  (I.e. 

;io).  According  to  Mohammedan  writers  (/.c.  313),  'Good 
Llellium  should  lie  clean,  Wight,  sticky,  soft,  sweet- smelling, 
yellowish,  atid  hitter."  Its  botanical  source  is  KetUamodtndron 
al'ruanum  (see  A'rw  Bull.  1896,  p.  gi/t). 

9.  Indian  BdetliHm. — Dymock  (I.e.  310)  describes  this  as 
soincw-hat  resembling  the  African  drug  ;  'but  the  colour  is  lighter, 
often  greenish."  Dioscorides,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  very 
«!irty  sample '  a  not  infrequent  exjserience  still.  Its  source  is 
/•'nliamodendren  Mniml,  a  plant  the  botanical  distribution  of 
which — NW.  India,  Reluchistan,  atsd  possibly  Arabia — exactly 
agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  old  authors.  The  only 
dinVulty  is  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  it  does  not  fit  very 
well,  as  it  a  a  small  tree  ;  but  Pliny's  statements  CMMM  In- 
pressed  from  the  botanical  point  of  view  :  I^emaire  (hlare  d* 

I  'incite,  1 2$)  calls  IHoscorides  1  bien  preferable  x  Pline," 
As  to  the  third  kind  of  bdellium  spoken  of  by 

I  hoscorides.   Dymock  1 310)  conjectures,  that   it  was 

•  probably  a  kind  of  myrrh.'  N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BEACON  <ph  perhaps  for  }-«n  from  pfc».  see  Asil  : 
ictoc  [BXAOQI']),  or  rather,  as  in  KV"« .  M  ast  u  p 
Is.  33aj  Ez.  27s),  employed  in  Is.  3O17  as  a  simile  of 
nakedness  and  desolation.  The  reference  is  to  the 
poles,  etc.,  erected  in  prominent  places  for  signalling 
purposes  ;  cp  Ensigns  (§  a). 

BE  A  I.I  AH  (nvr?.  §  35.  Yahwe  is  Lord),  a  Ben- 
jamitc.  one  of  David's  warriors,  i  Ch.  ISj  I  So.  A  &  I A 
[BX].  BaaAia  [A],  Baaa.ac  [I.]).  S*  David,  §  .. 
am. 

iTIvrat.  Josh.l5j4-     See  Haai.atii- 


1.  Name. 


BEAN,  or  rather 

B&IAN   [AKVJi  MSA 


(RV),  The  children  of  (yioi 

VK  ]  '•    Vr*3  •   BcsANOy.  Jos. 


Int.  xii.  Si|.  an  otherwise  unknow  n  trilie  or  community, 
who  in  the  prc-MaccaWvan  period  were  a  'snare  and 
offence '  lo  the  Jew  s  '  in  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  them 
in  the  ways.'  *l*hcir  roblicr  castles  or  'towers'  lay, 
apparently,  somewhere  between  lduni;e.in  and  Ammon- 
ite territory.  'This  would  suit  the  Heon  of  Nu.  323  (see 
H A.M.  MKON).  In  one  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
the  unfriendly  surrounding  peoples  after  the  reconsecra- 
tion  of  the  temple,  Judas  the  Maccahee  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  children  of  Bean  and  burnt  their  towers 
( 1  Mace.  04/.  :  cp  a  Mace.  10  lif. ). 

BEANS  (biB.  ky&aaoc  [BAL]  aS.  17a«  Ei.4o) 
arc  twice  mentioned  as  material  for  food,  along  with 
wheat,  btfley,  and  lentils  ;  in  the  second  passage 
Krekicl  is  instructed  to  make  Iwead  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and  spelt.  The 
Hebrew  name  is  found  also  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
Jewish  Aramaic.  Arabic,  and  Ethiopia  Beans  are 
the  seeds  of  IWa-  Pa  hi  (Linn.),  the  cultivated 
plant  —  not  certainly  known  in  the  wild  state,  but 
in  all  probability  a  domesticated  form  of  liria  n,tr- 
tonmn'1'1 — w  hich  is  a  native  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
region  and  extends  eastward  to  N.  India.  It  was  the 
x-i'n^oj  of  the  Grwks,  which  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as 
the  Iliad  (xeafUM  ntXaroxpon.  loVsal  Vircbow  found 
the  seeds  in  the  excavations  at  Troy,  and  the  plant  was 
cultivated  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  the  age  of  brotuc. 
Beans  are.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of 
vegetable  food  among  the  Kuroptsn  races  of  mankind. 
Cp  FOOD,  §  4.  OmKist;.  §  7.       N.  k.  -W.  T.  t.-i». 

I  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury  say  (I.e.  146)  that  it  is  regarded 
Iwth  in  London  and  in  India  'as  a  very  inferior  dark  sort  of 
myrrh." 

S  On  this  point  see  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Botanual 
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2.  Allusions. 


cctli  ;  and  they  said  thus 
tlesh.' — the  extreme  de- 


1.    (31).     The  name,  common  to  Heb., 
Aram. ,  Ar. .  and  Kth. .  is  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  move  slowly  and  softly.1  and  thus 
befits  the  bear,  which  has  a  stealthy  tread. 

The  Heb.  word  is  generally  ITslW  .  even  when  the  she-brar  is 
intended;  thus  'a  hear  robbed  of  her  whcljts'is  always  3^ 
Sirs'.  On  the  other  hand,  ihr  pi,  C"3^  lakes  a  fern,  verb  in 
1  K.2j4,  and  the  sing,  is  apparently  fein.  in  Is.  11  7.  e> 
renders  ifmc*  [UAL],  but  in  IV. n-.  17  13  wrongly  »t<p'M*a  [HHAI 
(connecting  probably  with  3*H,  'to  lie  anxious1};  Theod.  has 
aaerot.  In  Prov.StSis  «9  has  Aiieoc  |H*A  twice),  easily  ex- 
|  Uincd  when  we  remember  that  the  Aram,  form  of  Zf  wolf,  is 
«.•*». 

'Die  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  l)T  (in  the 
Apocr.  in  Wisd.  11 17  Ecclus.  2<r>  17  [NA  ;  but  aaxkor 
(B)]  and  47.1+)  and  once  (Rev.  18a) 
in  N'T.  No  difficulty  arises  in  con- 
tvection  with  any  of  the  OT  passages ;  the  attacks 
of  the  lion  and  the  Ixair  on  David's  flock  ( t  S.  1 7  34  3ft). 
and  of  the  she -bears'  on  the  children  who  mocked 
Elisha  (2  K.  2i4l.  accord  with  the  ravenous  habits  of 
the  animal  ;  '  a  bear  robbed  of  her  w  helps  '  1 3  S.  1 7  8 
l*rov.l7t3  Hos.  13B|  or  '  a  ranging  liear'  (I'rov.  "2S 15) 
is  naturally  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  possible 
object  lo  encounter  ;  one  of  the  signs  of  profound  peace 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  that  the  cow  feeds  side  by 
side  with  the  bear,  its  natural  enemy  |  Is.  1 1  7).  The  nwr- 
tug,  or  rather  moaning,  of  the  liear  is  well  expressed  by 
the  verb  (Is.  59n.  6"**°  sTfrdfw),  which  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  howling  of  a  dog.  the  cooing  of  a 
turtle-dove,  the  sighing  of  a  man,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  sea.  The  slcalthiness  of  a  liear  s  attack  is 
tioned  in  ljm.3to,  By  the  likening  of  the 
(probably  the  Median!  kingdom  in  Dan  7  s  to  a  bear 
which  "was  raised  up  on  one  side,  and  three  ribs 
were  in  his  mouth  between  his  teeth 
unto  it.  Arise,  devour  m 
ftruethvntu  of  the  Median  conquests  is  proliably  in- 
dicated (see  further  Ik-van  s  t>.in,el.  in  loc. ).  In  Am. 
5  19  '  as  if  a  man  did  rice  from  a  lion,  and  a  liear  met 
him.'  we  have,  as  Bocharl  remarks,  a  Hebrew  equivalent 
to  the  classical 

•  Incidit  in  Scy  lk-m  rupiens  vitare  C  hary  (  din.  » 
III  the  combination  of  the  'feet  of  a  bear"  with  the 
body  of  a  leopard  ami  the  mouth  of  a  lion  in  Rev.  13 1. 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  characteristic  re  combination 
of  elements  Ix.rrowed  from  OT  apocalyptic.  The  hyper 
bolical  treatment  of  old  history  in  later  Jewish  literature- 
is  illustrated  by  the  mention  in  Wisd.  11  17  of  Wild 
beasts,  such  as  iions  anil  tx-;irs,  among  the  plagues  sent 
U]x>n  the  Egyptians,  am)  by  the  statement  about  David 
in  Ecclus  47  1  that  'he  played  (Heb.  .  .  .  -nr  dtds1- 
D'anVi.  he  in.Hked  at  .  .  .  )  among  lions  as  among 
kids,  and  among  bears  as  among  lamlis  of  the  Hock.' 

Finally,  we  notice  the  interesting  reading  of  ©k*  in 
Ecclus.  25 17  : 

A  woman's  wickedness  altered,  her  visace 
And  darkeneih  her  face  as  doth  a  l>cai  (sW 

If  this  reading  he  correct,  the  verse  will  allude  to 
the  tnstttia  or  moroseness  often  attributed  to  the  U-ar. 
which  several  ancient  writers  speak  of  as  expressed  in 
its  countenance.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more 
probable  that  t?"  (supported  by  the  Syr.  and  Ar.  ver- 
sions} is  right  in  reading 

And  makcth  her  fo.-e  dark  like  sackcloth  (sW  •M 

The  Syrian  tx-ar.  sometime  called  I'rsus  syriaeut,  is 
not  spccilicallv  distinct  from  the  brown  bear.   f  >.«. 

,    «  *  —  1  "re/os.    although    somewhat    lighter  in 

hi  t  l"'""r    ;,M<I    SmMcT    ,ha"    ,hc  ,ypk"' 

nutory.    %  .n,.,„.s      )t  h-ls  a  WMjc  distribution, 

'  Tike  other  mraninc  of  the  Ar.  verb,  '  to  have  a  bristly  skin.' 
is  proltiMy,  as  tie*,  thinks  secomkiry.  and  derived  from  the 
noun  dkM. 

1  It  was  a  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  she-bears  were 
fiercer  than  the  males;  thus  Pliny;  (II40Y,  'Mare*  in 
genere  fortiores  ptwlerquam  pantbcrU  et  ursis.' 

»  CpmUo  Is.2t16jer.4s44. 
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being  found  in  several  pans  of  Europe, — formerly  all 
over  th.it  continent, — and  throughout  Asia  N.  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  unsociable  in  its  habits,  though  some- 
times male  and  female  are  swu  together,  and  the  cubs 
accompany  their  mother.  Bears  are  omnivorous,  kill- 
ing anil  citing  other  animals  ;  but  they  have  a  vegetable 
diet  also.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  fruit  and 
honey.  In  cold  climates  they  hibernate  during  the 
winter  months,  and  during  the  period  of  hibernation 
they  sulsist  on  the  stored-up  fats.  The  young  arc 
generally  horn  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  They 
arc  now  practically  extinct  in  S.  Palestine,  but  arc 
still  to  lie  met  with  in  the  l^banon  and  Hermon 
districts. 

a.  RV  rendering  of  rp  (Job99)  and  b"jt  (Job383j), 

AV  AJICTL'KUS  [g.V, ).  N.  M.  — A.  E.  s. 

BEARD.    The  importance  attached  by  the  Hebrews 

t.>  the  beard  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  many  references 
to  it  found  in  the  OT. 

Two  woTtiv  are  thin  rendered  :  (a)  [ft,  iA+Ah.  »Sin«AQrL  *-*ry»r, 
used  of  the  beard  proper,  cp  aS.  1"  4  f.  -  tCh.  !'*«  f.  Is.  7  30 
IS  a  ( =  Jer.  48  37)  etc,  and  also  of  the  chin 1  (in  Lev.  11 39/.,  14  9 
of  both  man  and  woman).   (/■)  ESP,  tipkAm  (from  •IDT,  1  Up  '\ 

n-ndcred  'beard'  in  a  S.  lt» 34  (»s|,  is  mote  properly  ihe  mous- 
taihe  or  '  upper  lip  '  (so  ip«.»L  uvirraf  ;  EV  Lev.  13  45,  and  AV 
mg.  b  24  1 7  M  Mic.  8  7  where  EV  '  lip  "). 

The  beard  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  Kast.  the  mark  of 
n!y  dignity.  A  well-bcarded  man  is  looked  upon  as 
nd  as  one  who  in  his  life  '  has  never 
I '  (!>oughty.  Ar.  Dtt.\*Y>).  By  touching  the 
beard,  or  by  swearing  by  it,  a  man's  good  faith  was 
assured  (»>/.  tit.  1  a«r  — a  fact  which  may  possibly  throw 
light  upon  Joab  s  treachery  towards  Amasa  (aS.  20 9). 
To  cut  it  off  wilfully  was  an  insult  (a  S.  IO4/ .  cp  Is.  16). 
and  to  cut  it  ceremonially  was  strictly  forbidden  :  see 
CirrriNGs  of  the  Flesh,  §  3.  To  shave  it  was  an 
outward  sign  of  mourning  (Is.  15i  Jer.  41 5  4837;  cp 
Ep.  Jer.  [Bar.  6]  31)  :  see  MOUHNIKG  Customs,  §  t.» 

Although  barbers  arc  mentioned  only  in  a  late  pass- 
age (  Vj..  5 1.  craSt :  nSi.  '  to  shave.'  on  the  other  hand,  is 
frequent,  Gen.  41  i4[F.],  a  S.  IO4  Judg.  I617M.  etc. ),  tliey 
were  doubtless  in  great  request. '  In  Egypt  the  barljer 
is  described  as  industriously  journeying  from  place 
to  place  seeking  employment,  carrying  in  an  open- 
mouthed  bag  the  tools  of  his  craft — a  small  short  hatchet 
or  recurved  knife  (cp  A'/',"3i491.  The  razor  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  called  -\$n, 
ta'ar  (Nu.65  87  Is.  "ao  ft. 63} [4] i  but  'sheath'  or 
•  scabbard '  in  1  S.  17  51  a  S.  208  Ei  21 4  [9]  etc. ).  or  .TTto.4 
mirah  (Judg.  13 5  16. 7  1  &  1  it)  ;  sec  KNIFE.* 

In  Egypt,  apart  from  priests  (and  high  officials,  Oen.  41  14), 
the  pr-ictice  of  shaving  the  hair  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  general  (cp  Ki.vrr,  |  yt\  On  the  other  hand,  the  beard 
was  regularly  shorn,  and  only  the  shepherds  and  foreigners 
let  it  grow,  apparently  to  the  disgust  of  the  cleanly  Egyptians. 
Hence  the  negligent  Raineses  VII.  is  caricatured  in  his  tomb 
at  Thebes  wearing  an  unshorn  be.ud  of  two  or  three  (lavs' 
growth.  Nevertheless,  the  lieard  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbol 
of  dignity,  and  on  solemn  occasion*  the  want  w.vs  supplied 
by  an  artificial  one.  Such  beards  were  made  of  a  piece  of 
hair  subtly  plaited  and  fastened  by  two  straps  behind  the  ear. 
The  king  wore  a  longer  beard,  square  at  the  bottom  ;  one 
even  longer  and  curled  at  the  end  was  the  distinguishing  in.u  k 


1  Unless '  chin  '  is  the  primary  meaning  of  s'^-   The  word  j^T 

'old  m.in,'  is  perhaps  a  derivative,  lit.  'gray-beard.' 

*  lit  aS.  l'Jj-tljjl  Meribba'al  to  show  hU  grief  leaves  his 
beard  untrimmed. 

»  Herod,  according  to  Jos.  ( Ant  \\\.  11  6).  was  nearly  as- 
sassinated by  his  barber,  Trypho.  In  MH  the  barber  i*  "ip  ; 
cp  Siatt.  1  a. 

*  For  rfsjtJQ  (We.  TBS  146 yT) :  hence  both  names  arc  from  the 
same  root,  rny,  'to  lay  bare.' 

»  A  Phnrni.  Un  inscription,  fifth  f.mrth  rmtnry  rcc,  from 
Larnaka  in  Cyprus,  mentions  the  D3*n  in  a  li-t  of  charge-  in 
connection  with  a  temple  of  Ashtoretli.  Unless  they  were  there 
to  attend  to  ceremonial  tonsures,  it  is  possible  that  Kenan  is 
right  in  taking  them  to  be  physicians  whose  busi-w-ss  it  w  i>  to 
heal  the  self-inflicted  wounds  of  the  worshippers  (cp  t  K.  IS  28, 
and  see  c.V.V  1  as  a  ;  cp  05). 
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such  customs.  (Vnaanitcs,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,"  on  the 
other  hand,  wore  long  hair  and  plaited  beards,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  these  are  the  monumental  representations  of  the 
desert  nomad  with  pointed  moustache  (cp  VY'MM,  At.  ».  Lur. 
140,  i*t>).* 

BEAST     For  (i)  fhimdk  (T\$T\$)  and  (a)  hayydk 

PWfc  '  U*in»  "eaiure  -mcluding  tfy  and  rtQfllj  Cen.  8  17  (F* 
but  more  particularly  wild  beasts,  (icn.714  (P)  87 1033  etc  — 
see  Cattle,  |  a  (a).  For  P».  6330131),  'wild  be**t  of  the  reeds' 
IRV],  see  Ceocodile,  Dbai.on.    For  (3)  Klrp'PJ),  '  beast  of 

burden,'  see  Cattle,  fa  (j).  For  (4)  Is.  Ura  (D-K;  'wild 
beasts  of  the  isUndi'  [AVI)  see  Jackal  (4X  Wolf.  For 
(J)  KlSai  W14  Jer.  40  30  (0"» ;  'wild  beasts  of  the  i 
IKVD,  see  Cat  (end). 

(6)  I'l.f.,  'wild  beast* '  [AV]  IV  M  , ,  [ ,  ,)  80  i3[u)  is  , 
scrupulously  rendered  'tliat  which  move*  (or  roams)'  by  In-., 
Basthg.,  We.  [SHOT].  HUB  recognises  s/m  '10  move. 
'  Small  creatures '  would  also  be  possible :  cp  Taltn.  urt 
'a  worm,'  Ass.  *J -In*,  an  animal  like  a  locu*t.  The  probability 
of  *uch  a  word  in  bibL  Heb.,  however,  it  not  great.  The  i»n 
passages  have  to  be  considered  separately.  •  gives  different 
readings:  P*.oo  iip«as»n»j(cpn  Utkiii),  P*.80  &»<  avpo*  (It], 
pnrot-iot  t  IBs]  Mersee  i.  [M<  *AT],  isoesie  a.  I  K"|.  Tlvc  Targ. 
(in  boih  p;issaL;c»»  finds  a  reference  to  the  Hootoe.  See  further, 
BDB  t.v.,  ami  (on  the  teal,  which  is  corrupt)  Che.  Psa/mtf*. 

AT.  For  Rev.  II  7  etc.  ISti  etc.  (the  two  mystical  fnysui) 
see  Apocalvpsk,  |f  40  43  47.  Antichhist,  I  ^Jf  and  cp  Bt.ui  . 
MOTH  AND  I.KVIATMAN,  |  3  ',  1  'i  Si.cn,  |  a.  Fur  Kev.  4«  csVi : 
the  four  'living_ creatures')  see  Cherub,  |  j.    For  Kev.  1813 


It-]  etc.    See  Law 


tne  tour  -  living  cieauircs  )  fee  chi 
etc.  (erajni)  cp  Cattle,  «  a,  (a),  (3k 

BEATING  (with  rods),  Dt 

AMI  Jt  STICE.  §  IS. 

BEAUTIFUL  GATE  (h  copaia  nyAH  [Ti.  WHJ), 
Acts  a  10  ;  see  Tkmplk. 

BEBAI  ('S?.  v  57  ;  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name  HiUI  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur;  BhBai  [BA], 
Bok*CI  \L]\. 

1.  The  b'ne  Behai,  ■  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (s*e 
Ezra,  ii.  f  9,  |  8c),  EzraVn  (reckoned  ai  6a,)  |)i], -fia, 

|A1)'-Neh.7i6  (reckoned  at  ta8)  (*|ffl«k  IBHAD**!  Esd.613; 
of  slium  twenty -eight  are  itscluded  in  Kara'*  car-ivan  (see 
Kzma,  L I  a,  ii.  1 1 ;  [  1 1  ,i>  KiraNii  Outtc  [ BA]  «•»*••  ■  [LcoeeO 

I    I         *17,    B.VI  'I   (rssiiga,  |  II),  ,t.irli  I  A  en.  i. 

1 1.  once])  and  four  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wises  (see 


Kz  it  a  ,  i.  I  «  end)  Erra  1 0  ,8  l>cflf.  U  I  B»».\  I)  -  t  EmI  . «  a^.  It  was 
icprc-~c;itcd  among  the  signatorie.  to  the  covenant  (see  F.zea,  i. 

I'l^l^^^^C  ^C.,a 


CSt^a.  [AJ, 
repetition  of  the  following  rucmc  Ci 


[****■*■'■)•  Judith  15  4 
n  of  the 
ing  of  K 


olhl'iii*  (K"*t  "'1).  perhaps  a 
t  ( h  and  Vg.  omit  ;  if 
the  reading  of  K*,  Kc  *  1*  consideretl  trustworthy,  Bri  mis' 
l^.r*.],  a  locility  nra  otherwise  iinproUilile,  may  be  intended. 

BECHEB  ("^?3.  first-born'  ;  $  61,  or  cp.  perhaps, 
Ass.  tain,.  Ar.  fW,  camel'  [so  BUH  Lor.]),  A 
Benjamite  clan,  (icn  4(»ai  {x°^uP  [  H  -P°P  ['•]• 

and  iCh.76  8  (fioxoz.  I A].  l'-];  o/Je.pa 

[U  t'.  6,  omitting  nil  mention  of  licla]  and  aiiaxti, 
aiiax'ip  [it.  v.  8]).  The  name  is  wanting  in  |j  Nil. 
2«3S-4i.  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  BttCIIER  Igcn- 
tihe  -i;a.  B.\<  hhi  i  k,  KV  Becherite)  in  the  LphraimiM 
list.  it.  v.  15  |(9,,AL  om  )  was  originally  a  marginal 
addition  to  the  Benjamite  clans,  which  after  being 
misplaced  has  crept  into  the  text  (cp  BkREI),  ii  ).  To 
the  dan  Becher  (gentilu  Bir:H«I  [#■.«,])  beloni;.-d  the 
rerH-llious  Smkba  \<f.t'.  ii.  ( 1 )],  and,  if  we  adopt  two  very 
probable  emendations  («-e  Bkchokath,  Matri),  also 
Saul.  A  descendant  of  the  latter  bears,  according  to 
the  MT,  the  cognate  name  Ikxheru  (but  see  Bothf.rc). 
It  is  j>oNSible  that  the  name  p-.  urs  under  the  form 
MlCHKI  [</.»•.  J,     See  also  Dkniamin.  §  9. 

BECHORATH,  KV  Bocorath  (Tn\23.\.  api«rently 

1  See  Erm.ni,  h'f.  >i'>  n.  4  ;  Wilkinson.  2  111. 

■  The  sculntures  represent,  however,  not  only  eunuchs,  but 
also  what  seem  to  be  people  of  the  lowest  rank  -  peasants, 
labourers,  and  slices  without  Iteard.  In  the  oldest  Babylonian 
sculptures,  on  the  other  liand,  the  he.id  is  completely  bare. 
Ihe  ancient  custom  was  perhaps  given  up  through  the  beard 
becoming  a  siKn  of  the  military  caste  (see  I'rrrot  and  Chi  pica. 
Art  in  Cia/.f.  J  1 ,-). 

*  Illustration,  llenz.  Arc*.  100,  loo- 


the  son  of  Apiiiah  [g.r],  an  ancestor  of  S*ul.  iS.ti 
(Baa€i  [B],  Bexwp&e  l/H  M&xeip1  [LJ.  The  name 
is  really  lo  be  read  as  Bkcher  [f.v. ];  it  is  the  name  of 
Saul's  clan.    Cp  Klo.  on  I  S,9i  and  Marq.  Fund.  14. 

BECTILETH  <BaiktciAai6  [B],  Be KTcAe8  and 
tto.kta.aai  fAl.  BaitoyAia  [X*].  BcktiAcO  [«"]  i 

Bclh-K.M1l.1th.  'house  of  slaughter '  [Syr.]).  The 
Plain  of,  three  days'  journey  from  Nineveh.  '  near 
the  mountain  which  is  at  the  left  hand  of  upper 
Oilicia'  |Judith2.ii)  (irotius  has  suggested  Ptolemy's 
pcnTataWy)  in  Syria  {Plol.  v.  15 16  :  cp  the  Bactiali  of 
the  Tat.  I'eut.  21  K.  m.  from  Antioch)  ;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  situation  as  defined  in  the  text. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  given  as  Ange,  Agge 
by  It.  Vg.  and  as  jLx^/  by  the  Syr.  (so  Lag.). 
For   the  Litter  Walton  gives  ■  mountain  of 

pots.'  which  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  arisen 
from  reading  trr\.  'potsherd,'  for  an  original  itthn.  or 
irrri  'ja.  which  actually  occurs  as  a  place-name.  See 
Tkl-Harsha. 

BED.    Oriental  beds  in  the  olden  time  cannot  always 
have  been  so  simple  as  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they 
generally  are  to-day.     Both  the  frame- 


....  work  and  the  trappings  of  the  bed  were 
sometimes  richly  ornamented.  Of  course, 
manners  changed  and  luxury  grew.  Kgypt  was  perhaps 
in  advance  of  other  nations  ;  but  even  in  Egypt  the 
priests  were  wont  to  use  beds  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
If  they  had  any  frames  at  all,  they  were  wicker- 
work  of  palm-branches,  resembling  the  ta/af  of  the 
modem  Egyptian  (cp  Wilkinson,  Anc.  F.g.  I1B5/, 
419/.).*  The  early  Israelites  were  naturally  slow  in 
their  material  progress.  Shepherds,  for  example, 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  (cp  Gen.  31 40),  would  wrap 
themselves  in  their  simlak  or  rug*  (Ex.  22a6[ij]),  and, 
if  need  were,  used  stones  for  their  head-rests  (Gen. 
2Sn).  Tent-dwellers  too  would  be  content  with  that 
useful  article-  the  simlak.  and  this  was  probably  what 
Sisera  was  wrapped  in  when  he  Lay  down  to  sleep4 
(Judg.  4iS).  Those  who  dwelt  in  the  house  were 
protected  from  the  weather,  but  knew  no  luxury. 
Great  persons  had  special  sleeping-chambers.  Ishbaal 
for  example,  was  murdered  in  such  a  room  (aitro  Tin), 
a  S.47  ;  cp  Ex.83[7»8],  a  K.611;  also  to  aS.  13io; 
1  K.  lt5  Ps.l05jo  (corr.  text),  and  in  the  highly 
civilised  period  represented  by  Ecclesiastes  it  was  per- 
haps the  usual  arrangement  ( Eccles.  10  30).  Considering, 
however,  how  rare  special  bedrooms  are  in  Eastern  houses 
now.  and  also  the  poor  construction  of  the  houses  in 
ancient  Palestine,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  that 
a  -chamber  of  beds.'  (n'SO  -rot,  a  K.  11  a  3  Ch.S'in) 
was  common  among  the  Israelites.  Guests,  however, 
enjoyed  privacy  in  the  so-called  upper-story  {vwtpyw 
in  C  and  NT),  which  was  on  a  part  of  the  flat  roof, 
where  coolness  could  be  enjoyed  (.IVE  n'>y.  3  K.  4 10 
Klo.  rrVy.  1  K.  1719^3).  And  in  such  rude  houses 
as  may  still  be  seen  in  parts  of  Palestine,  and  were 
doubtless  common  in  antiquity,  the  upper  chamber  would 
necessarily  be  the  sleeping- room  of  the  family,  as  long  as 
the  weather  permitted  (sec  HOUSK,  §  3).    During  the 

1  naXn p  might  point  to  T3C I  but  3  i«  not  unfrequently  read 
M  o:  cp yzr\,  »«Ma»1«l>  II!AJ,  ««*i.»»r.  [LI  »  .S.  11  ai,  and  JT% 
«!£«•(..  Has.  lOMBAgr'J. 

■  Porphyry  call*  them  by  the  name  fWr,  from  the  Coptic  An/, 
'  palm-  bran,  h.'  Cp  flaia,  1  Marc.  13  ji  (where  the  firm  of  the 
OrerV  i*d  >iibtful)  Jn.  IViiiand  Symm.  Cant.  To. 

*  Su  the  modern  Arab  sleep.,  i-.f..  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
(Doughty);  a  timlat**  (n'sotr)  »  still  the  chief  article  of  his 
wardrobe  an  oblong  piece  of  thick  woollen  stuff,  used  foe  an 
outer  garment  by  d.iv  and  for  a  coverlet  by  night.  See  Dory, 
Dut.  ,tei  !  'ftrmriti  .fVr  Arattt,  39. 

*  For  the  unintelligible  nj-Ot-  (Judc.4t8)  read  with  Che. 
*rp<? ;  a  more  technical  term  than  *ZZO  (Gratr)  is  required. 
Moore  (ad  /or.)  frankly  states  that  the  main  cxcgetkal  tradition 
pointi  to  a  coarse  rug  or  wrap. 
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summer,  in  the  absence  of  a  latticed  upper  chamber,  huts 
of  boughs  on  the  flat  roof  could  be  used  (tor  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  see  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  89). 

The  bed  itself  is  called  generally  (a)  rreo  ntiltak 
(from  ,<!bj,  '  to  stretch,'  cp  xXirij  from  «\ij>t* ;  Gen. 
a  Tsnnm.  Ms  etc.);      3:tfO.  milMdtk  I  properly  'place 
lermB-  for  lying.'  Gen.  4l»4ctc.)  ;  and  <<-)  fcny>  'tits 
(properly  bedstead,  Prov.  7 16). 

neo(once  Litthk  [f.v.  (1)),  Cam. 87  RV)is  used  in  a  S.831 
of  a  bier.  i»  used  collectively  of  the  bedding,  etc.  in  »  S. 

17  >8  (where  read  pi.).  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction 
between  these  three  words  :  *  and  r  occur  together  in  parallelism 
m  Job  7  13,  a  and  c  similarly  in  P*.  ti6  I7L  The  variant  render- 
ing Vouch  '  is  employed  arbitrarily,  for  the  sake  of  differentia* 
tion,  by  EV  in  Job  7  by  AV  in  Am.  Su  (fit;),  by 

RV  it.  (.tco).  and  by  K.V  in  Am.  I4  (e-if). 

Other  words  rendered  'lied'  are  (d)  J"*'  ftftd  (properly 
'spread  out,"  IV  C36  (7),  Joh.]7i3),  u««<l  al«o  of  the  bed  of 
wedlock  in  (>en.  41>4  (cp  1  Ch.61);  an  extension  of  meaning 
similar  to  that  borne  by  mini  in  Heb.  13 4  (but  cp  IJc.  11  7  etc.); 
cp  Ar.  Vrx.  cenjujt.  From  the  same  root  is  derived  also  (r) 
mat.. I '.  I-.  28  »o  (see  beb.w  on  »  K.S  is). 

In  NT  «Mrri  (cp  aboveX  «A«  n  '(Mk.  730  ■•  :-),  *Airi8ior 

S.k.5i9a4,  Kv  'couch'),  and  «pa;30«r»«  -•  Lat,  graJtmui, 
k.8  4  etc.).    The  I  look  of  Judith  adds  <rrp~^nj  (13v),  which 
may  perhaps  ■  "|3"0. 

For  P"7«*.  Cant.89  A  Vac-,  see  Palanquin,  and  for  JUnjr. 

it.  1  13,    Cp  C.AXUKN. 

To-day  the  divan,  or  platform,  which  goes  along  the 
side  or  end  of  an  Oriental  room  serves  as  a  rest  for  the 

S  Con  bedding.  This  arrangement  may  have  been 
known  in  N.  Israel  as  early  as  the  lime  of 
TOrUCUOn-  Amos  (see  below  §  5)  i  but.  if  so,  it  was  cot.- 
fined  to  the  rich  What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the 
beds  were  movable  ||S.  19 15 :  Saul  wishes  lo  have  David 
brought  to  him  in  the  bed),  and  this  characterises  all 
periods  (see  Lk.  5t8  and  cp  orpunri*/  in  Mk.  14  tj  Acts 
834).  Thus  (cp  below,  §  s)  they  could  be  used  by  day 
assents  or  couches  (Erek.  23  41)-  In  some  cases  the  bed 
was  fitted  with  a  head  (cp  Gen.  47  3«).*  such  perhaps  as 
we  find  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  (cp  Wilk. 
of.  ett.  1  416  fig.  191).  That  Og.  king  of  Bashan. 
had  an  iron  tedsttad.  according  to  Dt.  3  it.  is  a  state- 
ment of  EV  which  most  scholars  would  question.  The 
wide  application  of  Semitic  words  for  'bed'  justifies 
the  rendering  '  couch  of  death  - *.«.,  sarcophagus.  * 

Basaltic  sarcophagi  abound  in  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
a  giant  could  well  be  enclosed  in  •  Hiram's  tomb.'  as 
the  Bedouins  still  designate  one  of  them,»  which  is  said 
to  measure  twelve  feet  by  six. 

The  cloths  or  rugs  spread  over  a  bedstead  were 
called  0*i2"O  (Prov.  7t6),  and  s-cry  possibly  the  singular 
of  this  word  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  obscure  vm 
and  1333  found  in  t  S.  19 13  t6  and  3  K.  8 1  j  respectively 
(sec  above,  $  3.  on  Judith  139).  Neither  of  the  latter 
words  was  understood  in  antiquity,8  and  the  revisers 

»  CpAss.  ertu,  'bed.  couch,'  Aram,  iryty,  -s.  'couch. 


r.'  new  Heb.  B-t?.  'a  bower  in  the  vineyard';  t.e*.- 
Bu.  illustrate,  by  Ar.  art,  f  w.^en  frame.' 
a  In  7  4  the  »..rd  doe>  not  appear  in  the  best  test,  (so  RV). 
»  For  ."Hip,  however,  0  Pesh.  Gei.  read  nTD,  'staff;  cp  Heb. 
Hat. 

*  We  can  hardly  say  with  Driver  {Detl.  53)  that  '  the 
■apposed  meaning  of  C1JT  i»  little  more  than  conjectural.'  The 
evidence  from  a  compari«on  of  usages  is  overwhelming.  If 
Eimunanr  can  use  j;rO  'or  hi.  death-couch,  the  Deutcronomic 
writer  may  of  course  use  ITiJf  for  that  of  Og.  KCOp,  indeed, 
occurs  in  a  Palmyrene  hilingual  from  e|  ■  T*yy'ben,  in  this 
»en»e.  Cp  also  ^CO  in  1S.S31,  and  the  Syr.  u»e  of  l*0«»^» 
(n.  t  above).  It  must  be  reriirmbered  too  that  the  IVutero- 
nomi.t  assumes  an  oratorical  style.  He  ought  not  to  1*  required 
to  use  the  technical  Hebrew  term  for  sarcophagus,  ttW  (Gen. 
S0j-i>.  Cp  Sch«ally,  ZA  .'W,  1808,  p.  U7,  n.  3  (who 
render  either  '  lied  '  or  [cp  Aram,  (eci;'!  '  bier  '\ 

*  So  Robinson.  The  nuge  >i/e  of 'the  sarcophafjus  L 
the  importance  of  the  man  whene  body  is  placed  in  it. 
is  a  va-j  .nrcophagus  of  a  *aint  near  Samarcand. 

that  in  iK.Sir,  whil.t 


•  It  should  be 


buwe- 


•  »  represents  the  Hebrew  word  by  »aftsa,  Aq.  and  .S>mm.  (and 
through  them  perhaps  L)  give  t4  «T(>ifi«  (n3T5."0. 
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have  show  n  their  perplexity  in  the  former 
giving  three  alternative  renderings. 

Of  pillows  ue  hear  nothing  in  OT.     In  Mk.  I  38  we 

4.  Pillows   '1*lvc  TPo'T"0<i^o'o,'  (cp  Eaek.  13 tl  (3. 

AV  •  pillow  '  ;  but  it  was  an  extemporised 
pillow  ;  RV  better,  '  cushion. ' 

AV — even  sometimes  RV — doe*  indeed  assume  the  use  of 
pillow*.  Thus  (a)  YlVrtna  (with  suffix)  is  rendered  1  bolster ' 
by  AV  in  i  S.  19ij  is  -J67  u  16,  and  by  AV»g.  in  i  K.  19»; 
and'pillow'byAVtnOn.aSii  iB.  The  word,  however,  denote, 
properly  '  the  parts  abu.it  one's  head,'  and  is  thus  rendered  by 
Rv  everywhere  (r^-.,  i  S.  19  ij,  'ai  ihe  head  thereof),  and 
mite  even  by  AV  in  x  K.  11*6.  The  Heh.  word  find*  its  enact 
parallel  in  the  fnSlTO  (with»ufn»X  'the  parts  about  (one's)  feet ' 
(Ruih3ei«).  0)  For  TJJJ  in  iS.1»i3i6,  EV  lias  'pillow,- 
while  RV'»*.  offers  'quilt'  or  1  network '  (so  Ew.,  cp  mzs,  a 
sieve);  but  see  I  j.  (<)  The  'pillows'  of  the  prophetesis  (*o 
6  wpwrtt^LKa.,,  ;  cp  Vg.  Pesh.  Targ.)  in  Et  IS  tS  k> are  purely 
imaginary.  rnnOJ  appears  to  mean  some  kind  of  magical 
amulet  carried  by  the  prophetesses ;  cp  Ass.  tasi,  '  to  bind,' 


Uiltu  (Del.  in  Baer,  F.Z4*.  »ii./). 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  tbe  subject  of  lieds  from 
that  of  couches  or  divans.     Amos,  as  a  dwelter  in  the 


6  Divans  countr)'-  dlrccts  his  scorn  against  the  luxury 
of  the  rich  grandees  '  that  sit  in  Samaria  in 
the  corner  of  a  couch,  and  on  the  silken  cushions  of 
a  bed'  (Am.  RV).     The  rendering  of  RV  is 

indefensible  :  Damascus  and  damask  have  no  connec- 
tion l>ee  Damascus,  §  6  n.).  The  passage  has 
been  cleared  up  with  an  approach  to  certainly  by 
critical  conjecture  :  it  should  run  thus,  '  that  sit  in 
Samaria  on  the  carpel  (nxjt'l  of  a  couch,  and  on  the 
cushion  <3?ete3)  of  a  divan.' 1  From  another  jM.vv.ige, 
which  also  can  lie  restored  very  nearly  to  its  original 
Clearness  (see  David.  §  13  n.).  we  tan  that  the  couches 
of  the  great  were  richly  adorned.  The  selfish  grandees 
are  described  as  those  '  thai  lie  upon  couches  (or  beds, 
tree,  of  ivory,'  Am.  64),  Such  couches  were  sent  as 
tribute  by  Hezekiah  to  Nineveh  (A7f  297,  1.  <6),  and  the 
Amarna  Tabids  | » ;  cp  27  J018I  speak  of 1  beds '  |  irsu)  of 
ivory,  gold,  and  wood  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  too 
in  Esther  (16;  cp  t  E-sd.  36)  we  read  of  couches  adornci  1 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  with  rich  tapestry  and 
deckings  from  Egypt  u  p  I'rov.  7 16).  Some  of  these 
couches  would  of  course  be  used  as  beds.  Such,  at  any 
rale,  was  the  gorgeous  bed  (a-Xu-it)  in  the  lent  of  Holo- 
phernes.  The  description  of  it  contains  the  first  mention 
ofa  'canopy'  [nmfcRar,  Judith  IOji  13q  Iff  19, originally 
a  fly-net)  one  of  the  results  of  Greek  influence  : 
IIICU.KNISM,  §  15. 

BEDAD(YY3 ;  BA.p*A[BADEL)),thcfatherof  Hadad 
L,  king  of  Edom.  Gen.  3635  1  Ch.  1  46  <BAA.po.AA  [Ljfl. 
The  name  is  seemingly  a  corruption  of  Bir-dadda— i.e.. 
probably,  Mir  is  Dadda  (two  names  of  the  storm-god 
best  known  as  Ramnmn)  :  cp  with  this  Hir-iur  (nro. 
Panammu  inscr.  from  Zenjirli.  t.  3).  Waiti,  the  'king 
of  Arabia'  conquered  by  Asur  bani-pal,  had  for  his 
father  Hir-dadda  (A'/?  2«j / ),  a  name  which  answers 
to  the  Assyrian  name  Bir-ramman  (the  eponym  for 
848  nr.).  Hommel  {/iei/r.  .in.,  1897.  p.  270) 
derives  from  Fie-  (Ha)dad  —  i.e..  by  Hadad;— cp 
BAANA,  Bt-ESHTKIAH.  r.  K.  c. 

BEDAN  (|"13  ;  badan,  or  [Cod.  Am.  ]  bexemx). 

1.  In  an  address  ascribed  to  Samuel  we  find  Bedan 
mentioned  between  JcrublMal  and  Jephthah  .is  one  of 
the  chief  deliverers  of  Israel  (t  S.  12 it  MT).  No  such 
name  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  however,  and  the 
form  of  the  name  is  suspicious. 

Ew.  supposed  ibat  the  initial  letter  had  been  dropped,  and 
thai  »c  should  read  Abdon  (p2!>,  Judg.  12 13).  Abdon,  how- 
ever,  is  one  of  the  si*  'minor  Judges'  introduced  into  the 

1  Cp  Amos,  I  5  n. ;  Che.  A'a/W/.v.  vi.  i,  /✓>,  /QK  10  571, 
•ad OT  n'M,  'mat,' rug. "carpet  see/»/r.  /r.t»6n.  KoT33rC3 
Grill  and  Nuwack  give  nj'Cra,  'on  the  covering  of.'  But 
e  is  non  eaisient ;  in  Judg.  4 18  it  is  corrupt  (see  above). 
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historical  scheme  of  Judges  at  a  later  time-  The  Targ.  fanci- 
fully understands  the  name  as  ben- 1  Ian -/'.«■.,  Samson. 

The  mention  of  Sisera  in  v.  9  entitles  us  to  expect 
Barak,  which  name  is  actually  read  by  {>  (>pa<  [BAL]), 
I'esh.    So  We.,  Dr..  Klo..  Bu..  Moore.  H.  P.  Smith. 

s.  A  Mamusite,  1  Ch.  7  t7  (/laia*  (It|,  -W  |AL]) :  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Abdon  (p3J?).    See  Mac  ill  a. 

BEDEIAH  i!T"13.  more  probably  a  textual  corruption 
for  n'X"l2.  1  Ch.  8*tf  (so  Gray,  Jil'.y  285.  n.  1 1,  who 
cites  <5"  and  Pesh.  ].  than  an  abbreviation  for  in2i? 
(soOlsh.  277 i,  4.  followed  by  BUHJ.  a  1-evitical  name 
in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (E/.ka,  i.  §  5  end) 
Ezra  10 }5  (Bapa-ia.  [B],  BaAai*.  [AL],  aaa.  [K] : 
=  i  Esd.  9j4  Pkuas,  RV  Pedias  (rreAiAC  [B], 
TTcslAeiAC  [A].  BaAAIo.  [F]l  By  reading  BKRAIAH 
i/  t  I  as  above,  we  gain  a  second  name  in  which 
creation  (\/a-va)  is  referred  to  by  the  distinctive  exilic 
and  post-exilic  term.    Sec  CkkatiuN,  §  30. 

BEE  (>ni3V  mcAicca;  DM44  Judg.  148  Pa. 
llBu  Pr.  68  |6]  Is.  7i8  Ecclus.  f,7  [S11]  11  3  4  Mace 
14i9t)  has  for  its  Hebrew  name  a  word  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  to  lead  (or  to  be  led)  in  order. 
Thus  it  means  properly  a  member  of  a  swarm  (cp 
examen  from  ex-agit).  Besides  the  familiar  incident  of 
Samson  finding  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  lion's  carcase 
(recalling  Vergil's  story  of  Arislreus  and  other  classical 
allusions,  see  below  I.  we  have  in  the  OT  two  references 
to  the  angry  assaults  of  bees  on  those  who  meddle  with 
their  hives  (Dt,  1  u  Pa. lift  12  [MT];3  cp  4  Mace.  14 19), 
and  a  likening  of  the  .\ssyrian  power  to  a  liee  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  a  hiss  to  settle  on  the  land  of  Israel* 
(Is.  7x8).  In  Prov.  6,  at  the  close  of  the  exhortation 
to  the  sluggard  to  learn  from  the  ant  and  her  ways. 
O  has  the  following  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text  :— 

Or  go  thou  to  the  bee 

Ana  learn  how  diligent  she  is. 

And  how  noble  (atpr+r)  is  the  work  that  she  dtieth  ; 
Whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  uve  few  health. 
And  she  is  desire,!  and  honourable  in  tbe  eyes  of  all : 
Though  she  be  I 
Uy  honouring  « 

W'cmay  compare  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (11 3), 
The  hee  is  little  amung  such  as  fly, 
Hut  her  fruit  i«  the  chief  uf  MKCl  thing*. 

The  common  bee  of  Palestine  is  Af>h  fascist*.  I.atr. ; 
some  authorities  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  others  as  a 
su'i-species  of  the  cosmopolitan  honey-bee  Apis  wtttlifiia. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  it  is  stated  that  when  crossed 
w  ith  races  of  the  same  species  it  breeds  freely  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  differs  in  sue  and  colour  from  the 
English  bee.  Uing  smaller  and  lighter,  and  lieautifully 
striped,  The  colonies  arc  large  and  very  many.  Pales- 
tine being  a  country  well  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
insects  w  (rich  flourish  in  the  sun  and  feed  on  flowers. 

Bees  are  found  w  ild,  making  their  hives  in  crevices  of 
the  rocks  and  hollow  trees,  etc. ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
day.  many  of  the  Arabs  make  a  living  by  collecting  wild 
honey  and  bringing  it  into  the  towns  for  sale.  Bee- 
keeping is  much  jiractised  in  the  East  (where  honey 
is  largely  used  in  cooking),  the  hives,  according 
to  Canon  Tristram,  being  tubular  structures  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  and  some  8  in.  in  diameter,  roughly  made  of 
sun-dried  mud.  The  ends  of  the  tul«-  arc  closed  with 
a  tile  perforat.-d  w  ith  a  hole  f<*r  the  access  of  live  beat. 
Many  of  the  hives  arc  piled  up  together  and  covered 
with  boughs  for  the  sake  of  shade.    When  Ihe 

I  Tlt{]  word  U  a  ncmen  »*it*tis;  the  , 
in  Arab,  as  4ibr  or  4atr,  a  swarm  of  bees,  also  ^ 
emended  teat  of  i  S.  14  >6,  ^131,  its  bees  (for  t?3T)  ■  «,  ( 
l>r..  Bu.,  H.  P.  Smith. 
-'  «*  has  'as  bees  about  was,'  which  Bi.,  Che.i'i  adopt ;  but 
cumes  from  !;£->,  a  rival  reading  to  r"ya  (Che.  /'t.Vi).  In 
cod.  It  Ecclus.i7  a  corrector  has  added      ucAnrirai  ««Tpi3it<n). 

Me  to  summon  bees 
Oe^T.ttS, 


t,  We., 


*  The  ancients  believed  that  it  was  possiMe  to  mitnt 
by  sounds,  such  as  the  beatins  of  metal :  see  Verg.  Ct 
and  the  other  pasvages  cited  by  llochart  (M  ret.  4  to). 
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are  stored  with  honey  the  end  is  removed  and  the  comb 
pulled  out  with  a  hook.  It  is  possible  that  this  method 
of  apiculture  is  of  considerable  antiquity — the  art  was 
well  known  in  classical  times,  and  the  lice  has  l<een,  as 
Darwin  points  out,  '  semi -domesticated  from  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period,' — but  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  tlie  O  f  or  the  NT. 

The  temper  of  this  race  of  bees  is  very  irritable,  and 
they  arc  very  revengeful  ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
farther  Kast  one  travels,  the  more  the  bee  is  to  tic 
avoided.  This  eagerness  to  attick  may  explain  such 
passages  as  In.  1  44  Pf.  118  12.  which,  if  they  referred 
lo  the  Kngiish  bee.  would  seem  exaggerated.  A  few 
years  ago  some  hives  of  this  Eastern  race  were  introduced 
into  the  South  of  England,  but  proved  so  aggressive  that 
they  had  to  lie  destroyed.  They  are  very  active  on  the 
wing  and  fly  great  distances. 

The  passage  in  Jndg,  (148).  which  describes  Samson 
finding  '  a  swarm  of  Ihts  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of 
the  lion.'  reads  strangely.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
improliable  that  in  tlie  hot  dry  climate  of  Palestine  the 
body  of  a  lion  might  dry  up  quickly,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Mesh  of  the  animal  might  have  been  removed 
by  ams.  The  skeleton  might  then  form  an  attractive 
shelter  for  a  hive.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Osten 
Sicken '  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  widely- 
spread  myth  called  Bugonia,  which  is  that  bees  are 
generated  in  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  more  especially 
in  the  carcases  of  oxen.  This  myth  frequently  occurs 
in  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature, 'J  and  was  believed 
and  quoted  by  distinguished  naturalists  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  explanation, 
according  to  our  author,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  true  fly 
[Erittmlit  Umax,  one  of  the  Dipteral,  which  mimics  a 
bee  so  closely  as  to  deceive  those  w  ho  arc  not  entomo- 
logists, lays  its  eggs  in  decaying  meat.  This  provides 
food  for  the  maggots.  After  the  pupa  stages  emerges 
the  mature  insect.  As  it  (lies  away,  it  would  lie  almost 
certainly  taken  for  a  bee.  The  theory  is  ingenious  ;  but 
it  docs  not  account  for  the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase, 
and  at  present,  although  the  Eristalis  undoubtedly  lays 
its  eggs  in  filth,  the  evidence  that  it  docs  so  in  dead 
bodies  is  somewhat  scanty. 

A  story  parallel  to  Samson's  is  to  the  effect  that 
recently,  when  the  tombof  Petrarch  at  Arqua  was  opened, 
it  was  found  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  made  their 
honeycomb  on  the  remains  of  the  poet. 

The  Palestine  bee,  which  is  found  S.  of  Mount 
GMmel.  differs  from  the  Syrian  bee  found  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  N.  of  that  district.  The  latter  is  of  a  deeper 
gray.  Both  races  are  larger  than  the  Cyprian  bee, 
which  is  slender  and  wasp-like.  The  Egyptian  bee 
resembles  the  Syrian  in  size,  but  is  yellow  and  of  an 
unusually  fierce  temperament.    Sec  also  HoNF.Y. 

X.  M. — A.  F-  S. 

E  F.ELI  ADA  (Pg^ft,  g  42.  if..  'Baal  knows.' or 
'whom  IV  deposits'  [for  Snife  custody  ;  rp  Ar.  wv./.r\r, 
'  dt  posuit ' ;  sec  Kerber.  fr.igrnn.  39]:  the  Massorctic 
vocalisation  intentionally  disguises  the  word  one 
of  the  sons  of  David  \<j  -•. ,  §  1 1  J]  i  t  Ch.  1  1 7.  da\tyBae 
[BS].-VW«tt[A],^oa.\«a«a[L);  Ti.  stext  (.We).  This, 
the  original  form  of  the  name,  was  later  altered  by  the 
scrupulous  copyists  to  BUADA  in  a  S.  1 161 but  (iaa\t\aff 
[L|and  -ttfiad  in  Bs  secondary  [see  David,  $  :i  (J)  p] 
list)  and  I  Ch.  :t3,  when  Baal  had  become  objectionable 
as  a  name  of  CJod  (W'KS,  OT/C  ->  68).  Cp  Baal,  i. 
§5- 

BEELSAEUS  (BeeAc&poc  [BA]),  i  Esd.5e=Ezra 
22,  BlLSitAN, 

BEELTLTHMTJS  (BceATeflMOC  [B]).  1  Ksd.2:6. 
Sec  Khii  m,  5. 

»  Dulltltin*  J/71*  StdttA  KnlomoL-eica 
l'9d 

=  See  ihe  references  in  liochart,  MoTs.  4 10. 
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BEELZEBUL.  as  in  RY'"«  ;   KV  Beelsebub .  a 

name  of  the  ruler  of  the  demons  (ApxoJN  toin  A&l" 
moniojn).  Ml  IO25  122427  Mk.  822  l.k.  11  is  18/t. 

KV  follows  Text.  Rcc.,  which  hax  0nA£ff)ov0  (no  l'ch.):  but 
final  /  u  better  attested  (£«A£<0oi>A  |cA  Syr.llcl.);  mi  Ti. 

TreR.).  WH,  following  It  and  partly  K  read 
1.  Form  everywhere  <3««f«ik>wA,  which,  Wci»  in.i>t.,  rn hki 
Of  name,   he  original  ;  but  this  scepticism  ax  to  the  A  in 


0mA  i*  paradoxical.     'Hie  word  *  i»  in- 

explicable and  hardly  pronounceable,  and  the  famoii.  ps.<.vai;« 
in  Mt.lOi5  where  the  oiwfcmn.^  i.  «aid  to  be  inutllingly 
called  |lee<l)2cbul,  implie*  the   »i>eaker'»  con.iciou.nex.  tiiat 


Sf3  U  one  element  in  the  title. 

The  name  differs  in  two  respects  from  the  traditional 
name  of  the  god  of  Kkron  :  ( 1 1  its  first  part  is  Aramaic. 

9   F      '      itinn    a"d  U)  ',S  lasl  lcUCT  'S  001  '  ,)Ut  * 
p  Still,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Beclzebi.1  is 

identical  with  Oial-zebub.    This  heathen  god  seemed 

at  one  moment  to  be  the  rival  of  Yahwc  (a  K.  1 3).  and 

his  name  naturally  rose  to  Jewish  lips  when  demoniacal 

pos.sej.sion  w  is  spoilt  :    1  f,    I  •■    HI  I  pi  tin- 

origin  assumed  for  heathen  oracles.     The  title 

nowhere  in  Jewish  literature,  and 

lost  its  popularity  after  the  tunc  of  Christ.    There  were, 

in  fact,  so  many  nam.-)  of  demons  that  wc  cannot  be 

surprised  that  some  once  popular  names  passed  out  of 

use.     If  we  ask  how  the  Beel  zebub,  or  rather 

Becl-zcbul.  came  to  be  popular,  the  answer  is— first,  that 

the  title  Baal-zebul  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  god 

of  Kkron.  but  was  once  know  n  in  Palestine  pretty  widely, 

so  that  a  traditional  knowledge  of  it.  as  well  as  of  the 

synonymous  title  BAAL-ZEPHOM  [■/■*  ].  can  be  presumed 

among  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours  even  apart  from 

a  K.  1  ;  and  nevt,  that  Lk.  9  54  shows  that  spec  ial  interest 

was  felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  in  the  strange 

narrative  in  which  the  name  Baal-zebub  occurs.    'I  hat 

the  form  Baal-zebul  was  generally  preferred  may  be 

presumed  from  the  best  accredited  Greek  text  of  the 

Gospels— the  knowledge  of  this  form  must  have  conic 

to  the  Jews  by  tradition  and  by  intercourse  with  their 

neighbours— but  it  is  probable  enough  that  Bccl-ircbub 

also  was  current,  and  from  Ml.  10 21  we  arc  obliged  to 

assume  that  some  teachers  pronounced  the  name  Becl- 

tebud,  with  the  view  of  interpreting  it  Beel-dclxiitha  = 

oUoi*<rr6np,  '  lord  of  the  house  '  1  and  n  being  easily 

interchanged.1    (An  analogy  for  this  can  be  found  in 

the  Elohist's  play  uixin  Zcbulun.  as  if  Zebudun.  in 

Gen.  302<., )    The  intcrprcHlion  was  correct  (see  Baal- 

/ ltd' It,  §  3I,  though  the  'house'  of  which  Jesus  and 

his  contemporaries  thought  was.  not  on  the  mountain 

of  God  (cp  Baal-zkphon,  'lord  of  the  [mansion  of 

the]  north),  but  in  the  '  recesses  of  the  pit '  •  (Is.  14  15). 

Though  the  demons  might  be  allowed  to  pervade 

the  upper  world  (cp  Kph.  2  j),  the  place  from  which 

they  proceeded  was  the  'abyss'  (the  Abaddon  of  Rev. 

9n). 

As  things  now  stand,  therefore,  it  is  Iwst  to  suppose 
BAAL-ZKHL'B  [if.  v. .  S  3]  to  be  a  modification  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cacophony  for  religious  reasons  (cp  Gog,  Magog) 
which  did  not  hold  iLs  ground.  BaAl-zehu)  is  probably 
the  original  form,  and  it  meant  '  lord  of  the  mansion' — 
i.e.,  to  the  Jews  of  NT  times,  '  lord  of  the  nether  world.' 
The  reading  of  the  received  Greek  text  is  assimilated  lo 
the  reading  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  tcxL 

Over  against  this  view  stands  that  of  the  old  scholar 
Lightfoot  (still  defended  by  Arn.  Meyer,  Jtsu  Mutter. 

fpt<iihe,  40).  which  connects  -zebul  with 
S.  Other  ex-  <3,  'dung,'  S131,  San,  'dung-making,'  in 
plantations,  new  Hebrew;  cp  Sat.  '  to  offer  to  idols." 
The  idea  is  that  1  lord  of  Hies '  was  changed  into  '  lord 
of  dung,"  to  show  abhorrence  of  heathenism,  Such 
transformations  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  later  Jewish  spirit; 

>  Cp  «V'5  z«*ov«  for  Zaatrn  y.r..  il 

tShe  fll,  on  thi.  theory,  is  ironically  described  as  the  Sat,  the 
1  palace  1  or  '  mansion  '  of  the  demons,  a.  in  IV  *9 1  $  (arcordinj  to 
one  po«ilile  view,  «e  Psalms,  SHOT  where  We.  re..d>  S='C)  of 
Ihe  wicked  rich. 

5>4 
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but  this  particular  one  is  improbable.1  1  Lord  of  flies' 
(could  we  assume  that  this  was  the  original  meaning)  was 
itself,  as  a  title,  bid  enough  ;  nor  would  the  people,  who 
feared  the  demons  so  much,  have  ventured  to  speak  too 
disrespectfully  of  the  archdemon  (cp  Ashmedai  or 
Asmodctis.  which  to  a  Hebrew  car  meant  the  '  destroyer' 
— not  a  disrespectful  title)  ;  lastly,  on  Lightfoot's 
theory  the  name  Might  to  be  Becl-zebel  :  it  is  shown 
elsewhere  that  a  late  editor  detected  the  new  Hebrew 
word  iffrtl.  "dung,'  in  the  name  l-zcbcl  (Jf./F.ltKl.). 
I.ighlfoot  s  theory,  then,  must  be  abandoned,  as  Baudis- 
sin  holds.  But  ltiudissin's  own  theory  (adopted  from 
Hitzig)  is  not  really  more,  satisfactory.  He  thinks  that 
Hi.ii-.  '-i <  ul  is  simply  a  euphonic  modification  of  Baal- 
zebub.  the  consonant  which  closed  the  first  syllable 
being  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  the 
word.* 

This,  however,  leaves  Baal-rebub  unexplained,  for 
Baudissin's  theory  of  the  name  is  scarcely  admissible. 

See  Selden.  />(  Dis  $yris.26;  Lightfoot,  Hortr 
Hebraic*,  on  ML  12  ?4  Lk.  11  \%\  Movers.  Die  Pktntsitr 
(•41).  1  **>/.  ;  kiehm  s  article  in  Hli'WK  The  latter 
revives  an  old  theory  of  Storr  and  Doderlein  that  bf'el 
dibjbd  in  Aramaic  might  mean  either  •  lord  of  flies '  or 
•an  enemy.'  ix0pi>i  avdpurot  ( Mt.  13 33)  ^  o«a,So\o». 
This  is  doubtless  plausible.  W'c  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  common  people  cannot  without  instruction  have 
attached  a  meaning  to  -u  f>ul.  Hut  how  has  Beeliebul 
(half  Hebrew,  half  Aramaic)  fixed  itself  in  the  Gospel 
tradition?  1'esh.  too  retains  Ueelzcbub.  baudissin's 
article  in  Her.og,  Hh'/i™  1  learned  and  thorough)  adopts 
the  ordinary  view,  as  far  as  Baal-iebub  is  concerned. 

T.  K.  C 

BEER  ("1X3.  '  well.'  §  101).  1.  (rb  tppiap  (BAFL]}. 
A  station  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  between  Heshbon 
and  the  Arnon  (Nu.  21 16  UK]).  See  Nahaliul  ; 
\Vam»kkin<;,  §  8  ;  and  cp,  below,  Hkkk-Ki.im.  The 
interest  of  Ueer  is  not  geographical  but  litetary.  The 
discovery  of  the  well  was  commemorated  (the  narrator 
gives  us  to  understand)  by  a  song.  The  song  with  its 
context  runs  thus,  according  to  MT.— 

And  from  there  to  Beer  :  that  is  the  well  whereof  Yahwe 
laid  unto  Moses  :  Assemble  the  people,  and  I  will  give  them 
water.    Then  sang  Kr.iel  this  »on<  : 

Spring  up.  O  well ;  greet  ye  it  with  a  song. 

Well,  that  die  prim.es  liave  dug, 

The  nobles  of  the  people  have  bored, 

With  the  vcepire  -with  their  slave*. 
And  from  Midbar  [KV  the  wilderness]  to  Matlanah;  and  from 
Mattanah  in  Nahaliel ;  and  fr»m  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth. 

The  historical  character  of  this  statement  has  generally 
been  assumed.  Kwald,  however,  is  on  the  road  to  a 
very  different  theory  when  he  remarks  that  such  a  well- 
song  would  become  a  source  of  joy  to  the  lattourers  who 
thenceforward  used  il  (//is/.  2  204).  He  sees,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  essentially  a  popular  song.  Robertson  Smith, 
too.  finely  speaks  of  '  the  exquisite  song  in  which  the 
Hebrew  women  as  they  stand  round  the  fountain, 
waiting  their  turn  to  draw,  coax  forth  the  water  which 
wells  up  all  too  slowly  for  their  impatience.'3  We 
should  not  expect  the  origin  of  such  a  song  to  be 
remembered  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  words  to 
suggest  the  occasion  ascribed  to  it  in  J  K.  More  prob- 
ably it  arose  in  the  dry  country  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  springs  were  the  most  valued  possession  (cp  Judg. 
1  15  Josh.  15  19  (Icn.  2*1  tg  jf. ).  The  '  princes,"  '  nobles." 
and  'captains'  (for  ppr^2  **  redd  eppno  ;  cp  Judg. 
59-14)  referred  to  are  the  sheikhs  of  the  clan.  When 

1  O'^trJ,  the  present  writer  thinks,  has  no  connection  with 
'dung.'    It  U  pointed  in  imitation  of  C's'"™,  'abomina- 
tion!,' and  should  really  be  read  G'^J.  'heaps  of  stones,'  i.e., 
attars  of  stone.    Cp,  however,  Idol,  t  1  (by 

*  HitdgfAV.  /Ve/A.,  by  Steiner,  i67)ciwnparcs©.'«  AwSeroej* 
(Hal«ikkuk) :  Baudissin  adds  li.Jb  el-mandel  for  Bib  el-Mandeh. 

1  '  The  I'oetry  of  the  O T,"  Brit.  Quart.  Kev.  Jan.  1E77;  cp 
XSf*>  135.  The  expression  'coax  fotth'  was  suggested  by 
Herder.  The  fountain  is  credited  by  primitive  races  with  per- 
tonality. 
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I  a  fresh  well  has  been  found,  the  sheikhs  go  through  the 
:  symliolic  form  of  digging  for  it  w  ith  staves,  and  the  poets 
of  the  clan  greet  the  well  with  a  song. 

Does  MT  give  us  the  whole  of  the  song?  Can 
Midtxir  be  usctl  as  a  proper  name  ?  Surely  not.  And. 
;  when  we  examine  the  MSS  of  0,  we  find  some  jusiiti. 
ration  for  the  hypothesis  of  Budde.  that  the  text  of  the 
itinerary  originally  ran,  '  And  from  there  to  Beer ;  and 
from  Beer  to  Nahaliel  anil  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth.' 
and  that  an  editor  who  knew  the  song  of  the  well,  and 
desired  to  do  it  honour,  inserted  it  between  the  first  and 
the  second  items  in  the  list,  with  the  additional  line. 
'Out  of  the  wilderness  a  gift '  (see  Mattanah).  See 
Buddc,  AVtc*  Wor/d,  March  1895;  /'rcuss.  /iiirbb.. 
1895,  p.  491  f.  ;  Franr  Del.  ZK\V,  1882.  p.  449/! 

3.  A  place  to  which  JOTHAM  [  1 )  tied  from  his  Inother 
Abimelech,  Judg.  9->i  (fiatr/p  [B],  papa  fAJ,  fapa  [I.]>. 
In  ttV  (23873;  lOtJy.l  it  is  identified  with  a  village 
called  Bera,  8  m.  N.  of  Kleulheropolis.  The  context, 
however,  gives  us  no  data  for  determining  the  site  of 
the  •  well '  in  question. 

Bkeroth  (?.»-.)  am)  even  Beersheba  have  been  su^ijested. 
Kh.  el-Uirch.  W.  of  'Am  Shems,  is  considerably  m.-.re  than 
In.  N.  of  Beit  Jibrtn.  ,  T.  K.  C 

BEEEA(K>N3.  'well";  baiaiaa  [«].  BchPa  [A], 
om.  L.).  b.  Zopliah.  in  genealogy  of  AlHBJt  (t  Ch. 

BEERAH  (ITVC3,  'well'),  a  Rcubcnitc  prince,  son 
of  Baal,  carried  off  by  Tiglath-pilescr.  1  Ch.  56  (Be  ha 
[B].  -Hp&  [A],  B&P&  [••!>•  *,e  >s  idetitil:>d  by  the 
rabbins  with  Becri.  the  father  of  the  prophet  Hosea. 

BEER-ELIM  (D'^X  IN?  [Ba.  Gi.].  'well  of  tere- 
binths' (?)  or  '  of  sacred  trees'  ;  <J)ped.p  Toy  AlA[t]tAA 
[BSAor]),  a  place  apparently  on  the  northern  liordcr 
of  Moab,  answering  to  Ecji.AIM  on  the  south  (Is.  158). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  Beer  of  Nu.  21  i'j. 
Some  identify  it  also  with  the  Alcma  of  1  Mace.  5 36  ; 
but  see  Ale  ma. 

BEERI  (nN3.  '  belonging  to  the  well '  or  ■  Beer."  § 
76  ;  cp  above). 

».  A  Hittite,  the  father  of  JcniTH  (i.  1),  Esau's  wife.  Gen. 
2ft  -4  (3o»p  I  \U),  jSao]A.  [EL  (tatmp  ll.ft  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  description  with  that  of  Adah  in  the  genealogy  in 
Gen.3tfj,  for  which  see  Ha  mi  km  at  11,  I. 

a.  The  father  of  H<»tA,  H><*.  1  1  (i  [BAQD- 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI  ('NT  'ft?  US?},  ■  we))  in  the 

Negcb,  famous  in  Hebrew  tradition  as  the  scene  of 

Hagar's  thcophany  (Gen.  16 14).  ami  no  doubt  connected 

I  with  a  sanctuary  (St.  '/.A  7*11'  1  349  ['81])     Reside  this 

I  sacred  well  was  the  alxxle  of  Is-xic  (Gen. S46]  25n). 

_  „  The  name  is  mentioned  onlv  bv  J  ;  \'..  who 

1.  Name.  ,   ,  ,  :    I  \ 

gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  thcophany 

(21  8-31 ).  speaks  simply  of  '  a  well.'    According  to  KV. 

Becr-laliai-roi  means  'well  of  the  living  one  who  sees 

me. ' 

.So  the  Versions  (10  14  :  tytap  oi  i^wiw  [ff.to,  |.M  >!.).  J4  j& 
Kflt:  4>.ri,s  i^rtw,  [ADEX];  Pcsh.  in  all  three  ^  ■> 
XtJ J^).  This  rejjderi«t,  however,  is  Ukconslstent  with  that  given 
of  El  Roi  in  I'm],  "A  God  that  »eeth  ' ;  we  should  expect,  not 
"ItT  "ft,  but  '."I.  and,  e\  en  apart  from  this,  T!  cannot  be  equisa- 
lent  to  Sj4t  'God "(the  phrase  'n  is  late).  IVoliably,  there- 
fore, we  ihauld  render  with  We.  (/VW.I*1  330;  BT  3a*>),  'living 
is  he  who  sees  me,'  and  explain  this  by  the  Iii;Iil  04^  llagnr> 
words  in  p.  ij,  which,  as  they  «tjnd,  are  unintelligible,  Visit  may, 
by  the  correction  of  cS.t  into  C'.tSt,1  and  the  insertion  of  TIKI 
between  T.'tn  and  1.-»t  (the  resemblance  of  these  three  words 
ao-onnts  for  the  omisviin  of  one),  he  interpreted  thus  :  *  Have  I 
seen  God  and  remained  alive  after  my  vision  (of  God)?'  I  1  koi 
(lit.  Cod  of  v.sion  )  will  then  mean  '  the  God  who  U  seen '  (cp 
Gen.  11 14k 

These  explanations  of  Fll-RC i  and  Beer-lahai-rO'i 
are  too  plainly  not  original.  According  to  analogy. 
•rtS  (wrongly  vocalised  iih.ii)  ought  to  )>e  a  noun  in  the 
construct  state.     Instead  of  its/tui  we  should  doubtless 

1  Cp  oiS  in  MT  of  1  S.  3  13  :  read  c'n^H  with  •»*>- 
5.6 
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vocalise  l>kl.  •  jaw-bone '  ;  n»  (?)  is  : 
not  known  in  the  later  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  of  Arabic 
origin.  The  name  misread  Lahairoi  should,  therefore, 
be  rendered  ■  Antelope  *  (?)  jaw-bone.' 

Another  explanation  i*  proposed  by  Hommel  (AHT 
Adhering  to  ihe  point,  as  regards  the  syllable  hmi,  he  enmpnm 
the  S.  Ar.  name  J.xhai-'atHt.    He  docs  not  account  for  rtti. 
Should       be  i>~l(sce  Reu)?  Samson'*  belli,  however,  suppliei 
a  more  obvious,  clue. 

IJfit,  '  jaw-bone,'  was  a  name  given  to  any  prominent 
crag,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  jaw-bone.  See 
Lkhi  ;  and  cp  Onugnathos  \6rov  ynittot).  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  1-aconia,  and  'Camel's  jaw-bone'  (an 
Arabic  name.  Yakut,  iv.  353g  ff.  ;  cp  We.  Vakuti,  a<;8. 


n. 


According  to  I",  the  well  wxs  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba  (Gen .21  14)  ;  J.  more  precisely,  states  that  it 
_,.  was  'on  the  way  to  Shur '  (IG7).  •between 
'  Kadesh  and  Bered '  (t-.  14).  Jerome  knew  of 
a  'well  of  I  {agar '  (('5101  3);  does  he  mean  the  tra- 
ditional well  in  the  II  ady  et-Muweileh  f  This  strangely 
formed  wady  is  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  the  5.1111c 
name,  and  Palmer  thinks  that  there  was  once  a  large 
city  here  ('  perhaps  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  south  "  '). 
One  of  the  wells  has  special  sanctity,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Ucdouin  with  Hagar.  Two  eaves  appear  to  tie 
ancient.  The  smaller,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wady, 
on  the  right  hand,  was  apparently  a  Christian  chapel ; 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  seems  to  have  served 
as  the  hermitage  (I'almer,  Jj-sert  of  the  ExoJui,  2 
354).  As  to  the  'jaw-bone'  rock  no  positive  state- 
ment can  be  ventured.  On  the  geographical  state- 
ment in  r.  14,  see  Bekkd,  i.  To  the  suggestions  there 
made  it  may  be  added  that  the  'way  to  SlIUR  '  (a.v. ) 
would  be  one  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Musri.  According  to  the  original  tradition  Hagar 
seems  to  have  fled,  not  to  Egypt,  but  to  a  N.  Arabian 
district  called  by  a  name  which  was  confounded  with 
M.iraim  (Egypt).  This,  and  not  Egypt,  was  really  her 
native  country  ;  this  too  was  the  country  from  which, 
according  to  E,  she  took  a  wife  for  her  son  Ishmael 
(21m).  80  WL  AOF  30 /  See  Hagar,  §  1  ;  Isaac, 
§  2  ;  MlUMM,  §  2  ;  Moriah.  t.  k.  C 

(n'nSO  i  BhPw8  [BKAL]),  a  city  of 


In  Jusb.  mi,  fh<tmp*»  [1.1.  3*.4»  (A  omits]; 

gcmilic  Beerotldte  irrmzj;  *w»tW  I  HAL],  »Sanu4»yC 
59;  Bi»-p  inAJ,  0.4apri  (L),  »Sam.aj7;  W:j  EV  Uero- 
THITE,  I  Ch.  11  39  ;  4  p,pt.i  [HI,  o  frputf  [Al,  o  0  W  H-D. 

According  to  Josh.  9  .7  \fiapm  [B*].  pifivp  [B*-B-]), 
it  belonged  originally  to  the  Gibeonilc  confederation  ; 
and.  according  to  aS  4  3,  there  was  at  one  time  a 
migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Gittaim  (see  IsHHAAL,  1). 
Men  of  Bccroth  are  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (sec  E/R  A,  LL  §  9,  §  8  c|  ;  Ezra2a5  -  Neh.  7  »o  (fop,* 
[B],  uflnpu0  [L]>  =  «  Esd.5.,  [B]  ^^?[A]). 

It  is  named  by  Kus.  (cp  Rcland.  618- to),  and  is  now- 
represented  by  the  modern  lil  Ittrek  (which  still  owes 
its  name  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water),  a  village  of 
about  800  inhabitants,  in  a  poor  district,  about  9  m. 
N.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  Shechcm  road.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  place  where  Joseph  and  Mary  missed 
Jesus  from  the  company  of  returning  pilgrims  (Lk. 
2  4145). 

BEEROTH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  JAAKAN. 
RV  Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan  (IJIT'J?  X\Vi&\  'wells 
of  the  b'ne  Ja'ftkan  ').  a  halting-place  in  the  desert,  Ut. 

106(BHpu>e  Y'coN  hMCCIM [BALD,  whcTC  il  '*  «•* 
foiled  before  MOSMOTK.1  This  notice  is  prt-Deutero- 
m>mtc,  and  belongs  to  a  fragment  of  E  s  list  of  stations 

•  So  fir*  We.  Pr&l.  I.e.  ;  cp  Moure,  fwbru,  147.  It  seem*  a 
natural  inference  that  Ki  r  >i  originally  referred  to  an  antelope- 
god  (so  Ball,  Omens,  SBOT\ 

*  Tbe  Saraar.  text  ha*  tor  this  verse:  'And  the  children  of 
lurael  journeyed  from  Moierutii  and  encamped  among  the  b'ne 
Ja'ikin.' 
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which  has  been  inserted  by  the  editor  (Bacon,  Trip. 
Trad.  307/.  ;  cp  Meyer,  ZATW  \  118  ;  Dr.  JJeut. 
120).  In  Nu.  3:131  /  tiie  same  name  occurs  (shortened 
into  Bene-Jaakan.  (MP  fa  ;  fitwaia  [B]  ;  -n*a»  |.\] ; 
-(liaicar  [F]  ;  pavi*.  [L])  after  Moseroth  ;  but  the  list 
of  stations  in  Nu.  33  is  of  late  editorial  origin  (cp  Rue. 
Hex.  98,  102).  The  spot  probably  lay  somewhere  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arabah.  Cp  JAKAN,  and  Wander- 
ings. §  8. 

BEERSHEBA  (L'3^"»S3,  §  107— i.e.,  'well  of  seven.' 
rather  than  'seven  wells'-  sec  below,  §  3  ;  BrtpC&BtE 

1.  References.  :  ^  BHPc*Bte  LAJ ; 

»>  Cen.  21  31  d>pe&p  opKICMOY 
|AI)L],  2ij.n  <b.  npKOY  [ADEI.].  it  is  taken  as  mean- 
ing '  well  of  the  oath ').'  One  of  the  Simeonite  towns 
in  the  southern  territory  of  Judith  (Josh.  19j),  on  the 
border  of  the  cultivated  land,  came  to  be  regarded, 
fur  the  greater  part  of  history,  as  the  remotest  point 
of  Canaan  in  that  direction  ;  whence  the  phrase 
'from  I>an  to  Beersheba'  (aS.  17  n).  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom,  became  from  1  (Jcba  to 
Beersheba'  |:K.  23t|,  or  'from  Beersheba  to  Mt. 
Ephraini '  (a  Ch.  1  S> 4  fltrffxia^te  [B]i,  and  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  '  from  Beersheba  to  the  valley  of  Mtnnom' 
(Neh.  11  J7  pti)fHja,i<t  [B],  jitjxr.  [A],  30  ptryxiaflH  [B], 
fifpa.  [A]).  Yet  Beersheba.  though  the  practical,  was 
not  the  ideal,  border  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  ran 
along  the  "river  of  Egypt.'  the  present  Wady  cl-'Ari.sh, 
nearly  60  m.  SIC  of  BeerdH-ha. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  die  name  and  the  planting 
of  the  sacred  tamarisk  of  Beersheba  is  given  in  the  story 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  21 11  ft.  El ;  but  another  story  belong- 
ing to  another  document  (J)  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
well  and  its  name  to  Isaac  (Gen. 26 36-33)-  I*  'be 
scene  of  more  than  one  ibeophany  in  patriarchal  tunes. 
It  was  an  important  sanctuary  frequented  even  by  N. 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Amos  (5j  ppiap  rod  6pKov  [BAUJ1, 
who  refers  with  disapproval  to  those  who  swear  by  the 
life  of  the  divine  patron  2  of  Becrshclia  (1*14).  It  was 
in  Beersheba  that  the  two  sons  of  Samuel  arc  said  to 
have  exercised  their  judgeship  (iS.  81),  and  a  day  s 
journey  thence  into  the  wilderness  is  placed  the  incident 
of  the  •  juniper'  tree  in  the  life  of  Klijah  (1  K.  11»3^ 
Prpeafht  (AJ).  Beersheba  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother  of  King  Joash  (a  K.  12i  [>]  aCh.21t).  In 
post-exilic  times  it  was  inhabited  by  men  of  Judah. 

The  ruin*  at  Beersheba  lx^ong  apparently  to  earl)'  Christian 
days.  The  Onowaitu  A  il«*srri!*e  it  as  a  large  place  with  a 
Roman  garrison  (103  yj  J3f  iwt    In  in*  lime  of  Jerome  the 

1  and 'ruined.' 

It  is  represented  by  the  modem  />'/>  e>  S,ta.  on  the 
W.  es-Seba'.  28  m.  S\V.  from  Hebron  (Rob.  BK  1  >oo 
.  ff.).  Whilst  the  arable  land  of  Palestine 
virtually  comes  to  an  end  with  Beersheba, 
and  the  country  to  the  south  of  it  is  usually 
are,  for  nearly  30  m.  S.  of  Iterrshe!>a. 
ruins  of  old  villages  gathered  round  wells  ;  they 
evidently  date  from  Roman  times. 

On  Josh.  Hi*.  '  Beersheba  and  Sheba,'  sec  SlIEMA  (i. ). 
[WRS  {Rel.  SSn*.A  18 1)  remarks  '  The  sanctuary  of 
Beersheba  properly  consisted  of  the  ■  ■  Seven  Weils " 
9  IWlMHn.,  "bich  gave  the  place  its  name.'  Among 
»«*»»»«»•  the  Arabs  a  place  called  '  Seven  Wells ' 
fa  mentioned  by  Strabo  ( 1 64  34).    Robertson  Smith  has 
also  given  abunckint  evidence  of  the  sanctity  attaching 
to  the  groups  ol  seven  weils  among  the  Semites.  Even 
to-day  seven  wi  lls  or  cisterns  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
undoing  witchcraft  \ZDPVluA),     This  view  is  due 
to  Stade  (<;«.  *.  i.  127),  w  ho  thinks  that  the  postposition 
of  the  numeral  was  Canaanitish  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kirjath-arba  (sec  HBBSON,  i. ).  the  theory  is  doubtful. 
•  Well  of  Sev  en '  is  not  inexplicable ;  •  Well  of  (  the)  Seven 

1  The  Hebrew  verb  '  to  swear  '  means  literally  '  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  seven  things."    See  WRS,  Ret.  .SV««r.l*i  \t\ff. 
I  MT  givc-»  '  way '  (cultu.) :  «e  AmuS,  {  » 
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gods '  is  intrinsically  a  proUtble  moaning.  Few  persons, 
it  is  to  lie  hoped.  go  '°  Becrshcba  looking  for  seven 
wells.  Gautier  affirms  that  thrrre  arc  now  only  three, 
though  there  may  once  have  lut-n  more  (Satfenin  dt 
l/rre  Sainfr.*x  147;  but  cp  his  letter  in  F,tf>,  Times, 
10  Ml  (Apr.  '09).  Trumbull  \Exp.  Times.  880  [Nov. 
V>|>  also  states  that  he  saw  three  wells,  but  adds  that 
at  some  distance  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  He  admits  that  there  may  once  have  lievn  more 
than  five.  Cp  also  I>r.  Ax/.  Times,  Tjor  /.  (Sep. 
•96).  For  descriptions  of  lV-ershi  l>a  as  it  is  to  day, 
set  Rob.  UN  1  *h  ;  Guc-nn.  /mUt,  2  >78  »83  ;  >tf.ourne. 
A'rv.  bib/i./ue.  1895,  p.  265.]  G.  A.  S. 

BE-E8HTERAH  (n-JTCTa)  in  Josh.  21 .7  (Bocop&N 
[R],  -pp.  [ F],  BeeHApA  [A JK  perhaps  an  abbreviation 
for  TVWCfP  ri'3-  "house  of  Astarle-  (cp  Ges. .  Nestle. 
Rig,  114, etc.).  Ilommel.  however  {lleitr.  f.  Ass..  1897, 
p.  368),  explains  '  by  Ashlar' ;  cp  the  S.  Ar.  mHlU.  '  hy 
Athtar  {i.e. ,  Ashlar).'  Gray  (///'.V  127)  also  is  against 
the  supposed  abbreviation  of  belh  into  bi-.  See  Asil- 
TAMTfL 


BEETLE,  RV  Cricket  plTH ;  ottn  >  v  m  1  ■>  1 
[BAFL] :  Lev.  1 1  jit).  By  the  word  so  rendered  is 
almost  certainly  intended  a  species  of  locust  or  grass- 
hopper ;  the  Dame  is  one  of  four  used  in  the  verse  to 
denote  '  wingi-d  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  fours, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth.'  The  Hebrew  name  has  passed  into  Aramaic, 
post- biblical  Hebrew,  and  Armenian  ;  in  Arabic  Aarjala 
means  '  a  troop  of  horses  or  '  a  troop  of  locusts  '  (cp 
Joel 24),  and  the  connected  verb  means  "to  proceed  in 
n  long  train,'  as  do  locusts.  '  Beetle '  is  at  all  events  a 
wrong  rendering  ;  for  the  Coleofitem  have,  as  a  rule,  legs 
ill  adapted  for  •  leaping  upon  the  earth.'  and  are  seldom 
or  never  eaten  ;  whereas  certain  kinds  of  crickets,  as  of 
locusts,  are  fried  and  eaten  by  Hastem  nations.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  identify  the  species  (if  any) 
referred  to.     fp  also  LOCCST.  §  2. 

BEGOAB,  BEOOINO.    See  Alms,  g  4. 

BEHEADING.    Sec  Law  and  JUSTICE,  g  13 

BEHEMOTH  and  LEVIATHAN,  two  real  or  sup- 
posed animals  gTouped  together  in  Job  IOis-41.  but 
nowhere  else  m  the  canonical  hooks 
(see  however  below  ).3  MhemOth  (n"C"i 
is  no  doubt  an  intensive  plural  form,  and 
means  *a  colossal  beast.'  It  occurs  (.if  in  Job40  15-J4, 
probably  (e)  in  Is.  306,  l>ut  hardly  (<  1  in  Ps.  7o?j.* 

In  (.1)  the  animal  so  called  is  de>rril>cd  at  length.  Thix 
description  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Leviathan,  and  most 
critics  have  thought,  specialty  on  the  ground  of  the  'hyper- 
bolical '  expressions,  that  the  two  pictures  arc  later  insertions  in 
trie  speeches  of  Yahwe  (see  J. 111).  Whether  the  expression* 
are  fitly  called  '  hyperbolical,'  we  shall  see  presently.  Almost 
all  iroiern  criiics,  whether  they  separate  Jol.W15.4i  from  the 
itciin  IkmIv  of  die  speeches  of  lahwc  or  not,  have  thought  that 
itcht'-m"tn  is  a  HcHraised  form  of  an  Egyptian  word  for  the 
hippo|nJiamu»  (fi-tht-mtu,  'water -ox 'X  hut  there  U  110  philo- 
logical  basis  for  ibis  opinion.*  In  (fV)  la,  30  6  3JJ  rtOJtp  turp 
is  probably  to  be  rendered  'Oracle  of  the  monster  (l*hem.-|h) 


1.  Mention  of 
Behemoth. 


1  'A«p><  according  to  ihe  order  in  ©haf1  ;  inwit  is  men- 
tioned in  hexaplaric  MSS  a\  a  rendering  by  'aAAoc.' 

*  It  will  be  «n  th.it  on  one  strongly  supported  theory  there 
are  parallels  to  thin  combination. 

I  Hie  versions  tender  Behemoth  as  follows  :— in  (*)  cSip'o 
[LXX],  «*4mi  [Aq.  Tbeod.li  iti(£)T«pr  rerpairoW  (LXX),  *nj»na 
I        s,  ,1,    1  li  I,  in  (,  1  mfi  -iff  [l.XX,  S\  in 

*  So  independently  WM  M  (Ri.vi-r,  I  o).  The  objections  are 
as  follow*:— <i)  The  final  th  in  Itchcin'lh  U  unaccounted  for 
(LnprivOi  (1)  The  Egyptian*  had  several  names  for  the  hippo- 
potamus (e.g.,  rert.  'a  heist  that  lolls  iivclf  in  the  mud');  tut 
the  test*  nowhere  mention  t~ehe->nl*u,  (3)  The  form,  if  it 
existed,  would  lie  mfiu-ehe  (K.  C.  Cook).  It  i>  strange  that 
lab'onski,  who  died  in  1757,  and  could  know  only  Coptic,  and 
that  imperfectly,  slumld  lie  consulted  in  preference  to  Birch, 
who.  after  supposing  himself  to  have  found  the  old  Egyptian 
Original  of  Ikhcmflth  in  /•tkkama,  discovered  afterwards  dial 
the  name  was  really  kkeb  (Renouf,  l-.xf.'iitor,  July  1&07V  Cp 
R  rum  an.  On  an  analogous  attempt  to  justify  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Leviathan  as  a  crocodile,  see  col.  510,  n.  3. 
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of  the  south  land.''  This  U  the  heading  of  a  short  fragmentary 
passage  of  pn>phecy,  ami  refers  to  ihe  description  of  r  l^ypt  at 
the  end  of  V.  7  as  '  Rabat)  the  quelled  01 ve  '  (sec  Rahar.  II.  %  tk 
'The  south-land'  (Ncgeh)  is  here,  as  in  l)an.Ka  11  5^,  a 
doignatton  of  the  second  of  the  two  empires  which  endangered 
Palestine, — i.e. .  Kgy  n« ,  -  t he  ot her  lie i ng  .$  .  I/Ar  « , '  t  he  nort bland ' 
cr.Iuix,  Zct  h.  *J  a  I  io)) — i.e.,  in  a  large  sense,  Babylonia.  So 
»el.  1  he  beading  in  1*.  6  may  s-ery  Lite. 
DeliWsih  l'md»  MehfinAth  also  in  (. )  IV  TSjj,  '  As  for  me,  I 
was  tritselrs*  and  ignorant,  I  was  a  lt<  hemrah  toward  thee* 
(Del.,  NowackX  This  rendering  i*  correct,  if  the  text  U  sound, 
and  if  the  speaker  is  an  individuaL  If,  howeser,  the  speaker 
is  to  be  uiulerstiMxt  collectively,  we  may  jterhaiw  render,  I  was 
(tikr)ihe  heaMs  toward  thee.'  So  I'.A,  ;  but  ihe  abeam*  of  the 
pari  ii  le  of  comiiariaon  li  a  difficulty.  If  we  compare  tl'io(ri) 
!*'.'' I7I  it  becomes  plausible  to  read,  with  Graft,  f>'3'"J< 
'rficn,  '  I  was  devoid  of  understanding  toward  thee.' 

leviathan  (tnnS.  Ihyuthtn.  'wreathed  —i.e. ,  gather- 
ing itself  in  folds'  ;  or  perhaps  of  Bab.  origin)  is  a 

,  _  .  . ,  desicnation  of  a  mvthic  scrtient  in 
2  Of  Leviathan         ;  * .  .  .  . 

*.  w  all  the  p.iss.ig«-s  in  which  it  occurs, 

unless  Job-ll  1  lie  an  exception. 1    jvealso  I.kvi athan. 

It  is  found  (./)  in  lobtli  (tOas),  'Canst  ihou  draw  up* 
l  eviathan  with  a  book,  (and)  uns,  down  his  tongue  with  a 
cord?" ;  (e)  lob 3 a,  '  Let  those  who  lay  a  ban  upon  the  sea  *curse 
it,  (those)  who  arc  ap|ioiiited  to  rouse  up  l^eviatlian  * ;  (_/  )  Is. 
StT ia  'In  that  day  shall  Vahvtd  punish  Levuthan  the  fugitive 
serpent,  arwl  I.nuithan  the  coiled  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
dragon  in  the  sea  ' ;  (A-)  I's.Tt  1  4.  '  Thou  didst  shatter  the  heads 
of  Leviathan,  and  gas  est  his  (carcase]  to  be  fo^wi  for  the  jackals  ' 
(*)  IV  im  i'j*  '  There  do  the  dragons  move  along,  (there  is) 
Leviathan  whom  thou  did>a  form  to  be  its  ruler.'    To  these  refer- 


ences, two  supplied  by  apocryphal  writers  may  be  added  :  (0 

En.  HO7-0,  cp  u/  ;  <j)  4  t:sd.«49  s'i  «P 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  desert  the  zoological 
explanation  of  IVhemoth  and  Levi&thAn,  leaving  the 

3  Roih  ,r,c'<'  °r"'"  to  another  writer  to  represent  ttie 
'  .  more  generally  received  opinion  (see  Hi  I'PO- 
"     0      fu  1  ami's,    CKtX'tUMLK).      Strong  reason 

will  have  to  be  shown  for  not  interpreting 
these  strange  forms  with  some  regard  to  mythology. 
No  one  would  assert  that  the  author  of  Job  had  an 
altogether  distinct  mythological  conception  ;  but  modem 
commentators  who  disregard  the  mythic  basis  of  the 
descriptions  make  a  serious  mistake. 

It  was  natural  in  1887  to  look  for  illustrations  of  the 
Job  passages.  (J)  and  (r),  to  Kgvpt,"  though  reference 
should  have  been  made,  not  to  the  fantastic  grithns  on 
certain  wall-|iaintings,  but  to  the  idealisation  of  the 
ordinary  monsters  of  the  Nile  in  the  mythic  narratives 
of  Re'  and  Osiris.  '  There  arc  supernatural  as  well  as 
natural  hippopotamuses  and  crocodiles,  and  it  is  a 
specimen  of  these  which  the  poet  has  given  us.  The 
descriptions  are  hyperbolical  and  unpleasing,  if  referred 
to  the  real  monsters  of  the  Nile  ;  they  arc  not  so  if 
explained  of  the  "children  of  defeat,"  with  the  dragon 
Apopi  at  their  head.'  which  the  poet,  by  a  fusion 

'  The  alternative  explanation.  'Oracle  of  the  beasts  of  the 
south  '—  i.e.,  of  the  desert  which  adj.. ins  the  south  of  Jiidah— « 
less  natural.  Why  '  the  south '  instead  of '  the  desert '  T  Ami  why 
are  serpenu  called  nte.12,  'beasts'?  nvpi  would  have  been 
more  in  place.    Cp  S/i<>T  on  Is.  30*. 

2  ©  renders  l-cvi.lthan  as  follow  s  :  — in  (-OipiUoiTafAo.  Sym. 
Aevoxtfar),  in  (<-)  to  fiiya  r^ros  (Aq.  Sym.  A«»ielt*e,  Th.  ia«- 
ko»-t«).  in  ( /)  riu-  t/Nuorra  (Atj.  Sym.  Th.  Arviafa*)  (twice],  in 
(4')  riir  ipaxirmr  (Aq.  Atviatfat  ).  in  (A)  ipaewv. 

»  rt&zr?  for  MT  'trCH.  The  final  letter  of  r.  14  (now  s"K,  '  hix 
snout ")  and  the  first  Idler  of  r.  3%  became  effaced.  K.wald 
(Ltkrk  J.  licbr.  Sfr.  791)  make>  art  elaborate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  interrogative  panicle  (^)  in  MT, 

based  on  the  theory  that  the  Arabic  word  for  crocodile  (fracjvl*) 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  of  Job.  Similarly  llud.le  ; 
liuhm  leaves  the  point  undecided.  Against  this,  see  Che.  Ex- 
ftmt.'r,  July  iB^7. 

4  Read  for  VP,  with  Gunkel,  to  restore  parallclUm  :  cp  P». 
.413/  IOIj;/  I«.2Ti. 

»  Reading  C  \V>  \3K=  JJW.    Cp  Fox. 

«  Reading  C'J'W  for  the  scarcely  possible  •">*»,  'ship.';  and 
correcting  ^3  pr^>  into  *QT*i:\    See  Che.  Ps.<*> 

?  Che.  Jtrh  an./  Se/.  56,  where  the  first  recent  critical  protest 
was  niade  against  the  dominant  theory.  Cp  the  fantastic  forms 
described  in  Maxpero,  StrvggU  c/ the  Saturn,  84. 

+  See  Maxpero,  <y».  tit.  159. 
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historically  most  Justifiable.1  identifies  with  the  monaien 
of  Babylonian  origin  called  elsewhere  Rahab  anil  his 
hdpm  (Job  9 13).  And  even  in  the  uncorrected  but 
still  more  in  the  corrected  text  there  arc  expressions  and 
statements  which  arc  hardly  explicable  except  on  the 
mythological  theory. '  How.  for  example,  can  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  crocodile  be  viid  to  be,  not  merely 
dangerous  to  approach.  l>ut  beyond  the  range  of  hunters  ? 
There  is  evidence  that  even  in  early  times  the  Egyptian* 
were  skilled  in  attacking  and  killing  them.  How,  too, 
can  the  ordinary  hippopotamus  tic  called  1  the  firstling 
of  the  ways  of  Ciod'  I  Job  40 19).  and  the  ordinary 
crocodile  be  said  to  he  feared  by  all  that  is  lofty,  and  to 
be  king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride3  (Job  41  n 

The  Babylonian  elements  in  Behemoth  and  I-eviathan. 
however,  are  more  important  than  the  Egyptian.  They 
have  been  pointed  out.  though  with  some  exaggeration, 
by  Gunkel.  who  also  noticed  how  much  the  text  of  the 
accounts  of  Bchcrnulh  and  Leviathan  has  suffered  in 
transmission.  It  may  be  hoped  that  by  the  light  of  the 
mythological  interpretation  the  corruptions  may  be 
partly  removed.  For  example.  Job  41  9-11  [i-j]  may  be 
plausibly  emended  thus  (sec  J{>A'.  April.  1897)  : — 

Surelv  thv  self-sroeifidenie  nroves  itself  vain  ' 

Even  divine  l-einys  the  fear  of  him  lays  low. 

An  atitfcl  shudders  when  he  would  arouse  him ; 

Who  then  (among  mortals)  would  dare  to  meet  him  as  a  foe? 

Who  ever  confronted  h<m  and  came  off  safe? 

Under  the  wli^le  heavtai,  nut  one  ! 

The  un-emended  form  of  this  passage,  it  is  true,  does  not 
favour  a  mythological  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  it  any  plausible  meaning,  whereas  the 
emended  text  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  we 
hear  of  Leviathan  elsewhere.  One  more  proof  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  new  theory  may  be  given-  No 
passage  has  pur/ted  interpreters  more  than  40  19  i. 
The  KV  renders  thus.  '  He  (only)  that  made  him  can 
make  his  sw  ord  to  approach  (unto  him  |. '  un.  how  ever, 
should  be  •n.^r,  (Oicscbrecht).  The  real  meaning  is,  -that 
was  made  to  be  ruler  of  his  fellows '  fn  f  SlS  t&fn)—i.e. , 
Behemoth  is  the  king  of  all  land  animals.  Take  this  in 
connection  with  Job  41  35  [«]»  and  IV  104  ,6.  and  it 
would  seem  that  Leviathan  was  regarded  as  lord  of  the 
ocean,  and  Behemoth  of  the  dry  land.  The  former 
notion  v, .is  borrowed  trom  tnc  imo)  lonians  .  tne  latter 
perhaps  from  the  Egyjitians.* 

Thus  the  liehcmolh  and  leviathan  passages  in  Job 
represent  a  fusion,  from  every  point  of  view  most 
natural,  of  Babylonia  11  and  Egyptian  elements.  The 
dragon  is  primarily  Babylonian  :  it  is  Tiamat  ( =  c^n  ; 
see  Creation.  §  2 /  ).  B«>h<Jmoth  may  be  ultimately 
identified  with  Tiamat  s  consort  Kingu.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  mythic  monsters  in  question,  the  poet  naturally 
filled  up  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  from  two  monsters 
of  the  Nile  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  represent- 
atives of  the  evil  god  Sit.* 

Coming  now  to  (/),  Is.  27.  we  note  that  the  writing 
belongs  to  a  prophetic  passage  which  has  a  strong 
apocalyptic  tinge,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  period 
which  produced  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel.*  Nowhere 
perhaps  in  the  OT  is  the  phraseology  more  distinctly 

>  Homme!  (Prr  M.  I'ri^r.  <irr  Aeyfl.  Kuttmr,  1891,  p.  40) 
connects  Apopi  or  Apcp  with  Hah.  afitM'n,  '  storm-flood,'  Apopi 
is  the  Tiamat  of  heaven.  Hi*  head  U  split  by  the  conquering 
k<"  into  two  parts  ;  Tiamat  s  lxxly  u  so  treated  by  Mantuk. 

1  Reading  »C1-  n3J"s3  ton,  with  Ituddc  (improving  slightly 
on  Cunkel).    The  1  sons  of  pride  '  (if  pitr  i»  correct)  may  be  a 

art  referred  to. 

»  nn-^aV  is  probably  a  corruption  of  D'rt  h/gff  (Che.). 
LevialhJia  was  made  to  lie  Inrd  of  living  creatures  {i.e.,  those  of 
the  oc.-.xn-depth,  tchom,  just  mentioned). 

*  the.  K.tfitiiter,  July  1-07. 

4  Up  Maspero's  Struegle  .</  the  Xatutnt.  Plutarch  (Pe  li. 
et  ( <nr.  56)  well  knew  the  connection  of  the  two  Nile-monsters 
with  Tvphon  or  Sit. 

•Che   /«£>.  h.  150/,  i»ijr.;  l.yon,  //?/.,  1*9$,  p. 
quoting  Smith  s  Cha!d.ean  GtMtJl,  cd.  Styce,  p.  90. 
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mythical.  •  Leviithln  the  fleeing  serpent '  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  carving  on  a  seal  representing  Marduk 
with  a  dagger  pursuing  the  dragon  which  flees  before 
linn  111  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  and  ■  Leviathan  the 
coileil  serpent '  is  the  mythic  phrase  for  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  earth.' 

In  (A  I*s.  74 14,  a  psalmist  gives  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  Leviathan.  To  him  live  destruction  of  l^cviathan 
is  past.  This  is.  of  course,  the  original  view  represented 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation-story  (see  CREATION.  §  2). 
The  passage  should  most  probably  be  read  thus  : — 

Thou  didst  shatter  the  head  of  Leviathan, 

And  gavest  up  his  [carcase)  as  food  for  the  jackals. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  tinburied  corpses  of  thc- 
Kgyptians  (Ex.  14  30)  \  'the  people  inhabiting  the  wil- 
derness '  is  an  impossible  rendering  of  a  corrupt  text 
(see  PoXl  We  have  here  simply  an  amplification  of  a 
mythic  detail  in  the  story  of  Tiamat  |sec  the  llabylonian 
Creation-tablet  iv.  /.  1041  —  the  same  detail  which 
explains  a  fine  passage  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah 
(Is.  51  9>- 

Taken  by  itself  (//),  Pt,  104  >6.  it  must  be  admitted, 
gives  no  confirmation  to  our  mythological  interpreta- 
tions. Leviathan  appears  as  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
sea.  and  we  are  told  that  Yah  we  himself  '  formed '  him  as 
its  ruler.  The  writer  may  know  nothing  of  mythology. 
He  has  heard  this  said,  and  repeats  it. 

We  now  turn  to  (iland  (7),  the  apocryphal  passages. 

The  former  (Enoch  H0?-o)  runs  in  Charles'*  translation  from 
the  Ethioptc  version  <  us) :— '  And  in  thai  day  will  two  monster* 
be  parted,  a  female  monster  named  Leviathan,  to  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  over  the  fountains  of  the  waters.  Hut  tin- 
male  is  called  Hehemnth,  who  occupies  with  his  breast  (?)  a 
waste  wilderness  named  IXndain,  on  the  east  of  the  garden.  .  .  . 
And  1  besought  that  other  angel  that  he  should  show  me  the 
might  of  these  monsters,  how  they  were  partes]  on  one  day,  and 
the  one  was  placed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  other  in  the 
mainland  of  the  wilderness. ' 

The  latter  (4  Esd.  i',o-$j)  is  as  follows  :— '  Et  tunc  conseruasti 
duo  antmalia,  iiumen  unt  uocasti  Behemoth  et  nomen  aecundi 
uocasti  Ixmiathun.  Et  separasti  ea  ah  allerutro,  non  enim  potei.it 
septiina  pars  ubi  erat  aqua  corgregata  capere  ea.  Et  dedisti 
Behemoth  unam  partem  quae  siccata  est  tcitiodie,  ut  inhabitet  in 
ea,  ubi  sunt  monies  mille  ;  Ixruiathan  autem  dedisti  septulum 
partem  humidam  :  et  seruasti  ea  ut  riant  in  deuorationem quibus 
uLs  ctquando  uis.'  ( Heliemoth  becomes  uebemolh  in  cod.  Si  and 
Enoch  in  codd.  SA  [to  AVJ.) 

It  is  needless  to  pause  long  on  the  purely  Jewish 
elements  in  these  descriptions.2  That  Behemoth  was 
created  on  the  fifth  day  was  an  inference  from  Gen.  1  it  ; 
the  reference  to  the  '  thousand  mountains '  comes  from 
a  faulty  reading  in  Ps.  50 10  (where  ijSf  should  be  Sk) 
combined  with  an  absurd  interpietation  of  mc^3  in  the 
same  passage.  The  chief  points  to  notice  are  these  : 
Behemoth  and  leviathan  are  not  two  great  water- 
monsters,  but  have  their  habitation,  the  one  on  the  dry 
land,  the  other  in  the  deep;'  the  Dendain  of  Enoch 
may  possibly  be  the  Babylonian  danninu,  which  is  a 
synonym  of  irsilim,  'the  earth,'  and  is  literally  'the 
firm.'4  According  to  Gunkel,  the  female  monster 
Leviathan  is  Tiamat.  and  the  male  monster  Behc-nvoth 
is  Kingu,  Tiamat  5  husband  (on  whom  see  Creation 
tablet  iv.  //.  119-122).  In  the  Babylonian  story  these 
monsters  met  their  fate  at  creation  ;  in  Enoch  the 
assignment  of  their  respective  dwellings  is  an  incident  of 
the  judgment  at  Noah  s  flood  ;  in  4  Ezra  again  it  is  a 
detail  of  creation.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  dogmatise 
too  freely  on  the  sources  of  the  apocryphal  writers. 
Their  notions  were  probably  a  strange  compound,  m 
which  there  were  exegi-ncal  inferences  side  by  side  with 
corrupted  statements  of  Oriental  tradition.  One  of 
these  statements  ap|iears  to  have  related  to  the  habitation 
of  Behemoth— at  h  ast,  if  we  may  accept  Zmimerii  s 
explanation  of  1*  ndain,  which  Diilmann  and  Charles 

t  Cp  the  mythological  serpent  in  one  form  of  the  llabylonian 
Deluge-Hory  isee  1  >l  t  UtSM,  if  6-<j). 

*  ref  details  on  the  lale  Jewish  fancies,  see  Drummon.!, 
/<..  /./>  Mtt.run,  SSJ-1S5  ;  Welier./tf,/.  Tfiti't.  |f>>,  aw/.  41.7,  404. 

3  C.  H.  Xn  .JuiUitmandChrnliamty,  i6j. 

*  .So  Zimrmrn,  in  At/h>//.  fcj  ;  cp  Jcti»en,  A<u>»»/.  161,  Del. 
An.  //II  ffny 
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unconvincingly  connect  with  j~  it  (comparing  Dudacl, 
F.noch  104,  which  is  <-ertainly  not  a  mere  '  fiction  of  the 
author  ' ).  The  view  here  taken  is,  of  course,  quite  con- 
sistent with  Charles's  theory  [liar.  53)  that  the  writers 
of  4  Ksd.  <3y>-7  and  Bar.  27-30  both  used  the  text  of 
an  earlier  work  which  contained  the  story  of  the  six  days 
of  Creation.  This  lost  hexsheroeron,  just  as  much  as 
4  Ksd.  638-64,  represents  not  a  homogeneous  tradition, 
but  a  medley  of  notions  derived  from  different  sources. 
Jewish  and  Oriental. 

On  Ok  subject  of  this  article  consult  (lunkel,  StkSfif.  4i-*q; 
Di/%  Hu.s.and  Du.'s  commentaries  on  lob;  Lb*.  The  lU..k 
of  lob.' etc,  Ktfioiitar,  July,  1S97,  and  'The  Text  of  Jo.,' 
/OK,  April  1S07.  See  also  I>r*gov,  I  a/..  Kaiiab,  i.  MM  rp 
II irwitorxMl  s,  Crocodile.  On  the  oscillation  of  mylbic  and 
semi-mythic  statements  between  the  dragon  and  the  crocodile 
M  uV  enemy  of  the  Sun-god,  cp  Clermont -Ganneau,  //srnt  cl 
Saint  llnrrgrt  (ex trait  dc  la  rev.  arcbcol.),  1877,  pp.  6.  »$. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEKAH,  RV  Beka  Ex.  38*5.    Sec  Weights 

and  Measl-res. 

BEL  fa  i  6h«*o  BhaIoc].  Vd).  Ass.  tClu.  like 
(Baal),  is  a  simple  appellative  meaning  •  lord ' 
quite  as  often  as  it  is  a  proper  name  (sec  PlUXNlClA). 
In  the  A'syTio- Babylonian  pantheon  it  is  borne  by  two 
deities  (see  Babylonia,  §  261,  the  younger  of  whom, 
identified  with  Marduk  (see  Mekuuacii).  finds  mention 
in  writings  of  the  Babylonian  and.  Persian  periods  (Is. 
46 1  Jcr.  Mi  IxfOl  SI  44  <*9  omits)). • 

The  extent  of  the  cultus  of  this  god  in  later  times 
appears  from  the  many  proper  names  compounded 
with  Bel  in  Phoenician,  and  more  especially  in  I'almyrcnc 


inscriptions. 


Jacob  of  Scrug  states  that  be  was  the 
U/C/'  SO  111). 


Sec  Daniel,  ii.  §  ax. 


god  of  Kdc; 

BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

and  cp  g$  10.  19. 

BELA  11*^3.  that  which  is  swallowed  up'?:  cp  Jer. 
61  44  :  BAAAK  [  API. I  I  Ii  in  Gen.  14*]).  one  of  the 

five  royal  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddun  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  OikiiorlAoMEK  u,\  v.  ,  §  a),  Gen.  Uii, 
where  the  name  receives  the  geographical  explanation. 
'  that  is  Zoar.'  In  fact,  in  Gen.  19ao-»3  wc  hear  of  a 
small  city  near  Sodom,  the  name  of  which  was  called 
Zoar  ly.r. ),  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Ixit  from 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  citu-s  of  the 
pi  tin.'  The  writer  of  the  explanation  in  (Jen.  14  jB 
evidently  means  us  to  suppose  that  the  original  name 
of  Zoar  was  Bela.  The  author  of  Gen.  19  (J  ),  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  this.  In  18 10  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  Zoar  as  liearing  that  name  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom,  and  a  comparison  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  25  makes  it  probable  that  the  etymological 
myth  in  19k>-«  does  not  really  presuppose  a  change 
of  name.  h  is  probable  that,  had  the  name  of  Uela 
been  known  in  the  comparatively  early  period  when 
Gen.  19  was  written,  an  etvmological  myth  would  have 
grown  up  to  account  for  it  — 1  Therefore  that  region  is 
called  Bela.  because  the  ground  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  it  up  -  (cp  N'u.  16  ?^). 

Such  a  myth  did.  a*  a  fact,  spring  up,  hut  long  afterward*, 
and  not  as  a  fruit  of  the  popular  imagination.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  the  phrase  'the  king  of  Uela'  (Ge:i.  It  7)  is  para- 
phrased as  'the  king  of  tbe  city  which  consumed  ils  inhabitants.' 
The  cimc  interpretation  »a,  given  by  K.  M.-ir  and  his  con- 
tcmporars  Joshua  b.  Karrha  (Itacher,  Pit  .•fc.i./>  tier  Tan- 
nai.'tn,  38),  and  is  rrpeaicdly  given  on  the  authority  of  'the 
Hebrews'  by  Jer.  {Qntrit.  in  Urn.  14  3  IB 30;  Lamm,  in  Jtt. 
11  s);  it  has  also  naturally  enough  found  a  place  in  the  MidMah 
(AVr.  mhha,  par.  42).  Hommel  (  A HT  195-iqB)  boldly  identities 
Itela  with  the  ancient  city  uf  Mai  lea,  which  he  surmises  to  have 
been  in  the  trans-Jurdanic  region;  Inn  his  authority  for  giving 


1  The  evidence  of  «ome  proper  names,  hov»ever,  may  seem  to 
»how  that  l!e|  wwa  not  unknown  in  Canaan  at  an  e.irli.  r  date 
(see  Asmbkl,  Uiluad,  Kbai,  and  cp,  doubtfully,  Italaam  a: id 
Reuben). 

«  Whether  tbe  Palm.  Vl3  is  a  bye-form  of  Va  -Vf.«l  1  loffmana 
suppose,  (.-f  u£lgt  aui  <L  Syr.  Act.  Pert.  Miri.,  1BS0,  p.  n,  n. 
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this  situation  to  Malki  is  a  tablet  which  refers  no*  to  Mallei  but 
10  Melkart  (Johns,  /  tfot.,  Aug.  iM.  P-  160). 

It  is  rcmarkatile  that  no  name  is  given  to  the  king  of 
Bela.  When  we  consider  the  (probable)  corruptness 
of  other  names  in  tbe  passage,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  being  uncouth,  early  dropped 
out  of  the  text.  To  supply  '  Uela,'  with  Bishop 
Hervey  (Smith's  DW- ),  is  unnatural.  T.  K.  C. 

BELA  (CSS).  1.  (BaAak  (ADKL],  -Ack  [K  m  (Jen. 
3C33]).  The  first  Kdomite  king,  son  of  Bcor  \<x  perhaps 
Achlwr  ;  sec  Uaal-Hanan  [iJ),  of  the  city  of  Dinhabah 
(Gen.  363*/".  =  1  Ch.  1 43/  ).  It  is  singular  that  a  diviner 
famous  in  legend  was  called  "  Bil'am  (Balaam)  son  of 
Bcor.'  With  Nwldeke  {f.'nlrrtuck.  87)  and  Hommel 
{,4/fT  153)  we  may  venture  to  identify  Bela'  and  Bi.'ani, 
and  all  the  more  confidently  if  Bil'am  la-longed  to  a 
region  adjoining  Kdom  (see  I'fthok).  Obt iotislv  the 
temptation  which  the  name  presented  to  an  imaginative 
narrator  must  have  been  irresistible.  Targ.  Jon.  and 
Targ.  1  Ch.  1  44  had  already  suggested  the  identifica- 
tion. The  list  which  contains  the  name  IVela  ben- Bet t 
is  regarded  by  Sayee  as  a  piece  of  nn  Fdomite  chronicle. 
It  comes  before  us,  however,  as  a  thoroughly  Hebrew 
document,  and  is  eorrc'.atcd  with  the  history  of  the  b'nc 
Israel  (Gen.  3631-39  ;  probably  JK).  Certainly  it  is  no 
sport  of  the  idealistic  imagination  ;  a  true  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  kindred  people  prompted  its  preservation. 
It  may  be  incomplete,  or  it  mav  have  had  some  lacun.e 
hllcd  up  lgnorantly.  not  to  speak  of  the  undeniable 
corruptions  of  the  tcxL  Let  us  take  the  list  as  it  stands, 
and  see  what  wc  can  gather  from  it. 

The  list  contains  eight  names  (or  rather  seven,  for 
Baal  ■  hanan  has  come  in  through  a  senile's  error;. 
Four  kings  have  their  fathers'  names  given;'  six  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  city,  and  one  is 
described  as  of  a  certain  region  ( 1 1  L'MIAM ).  The  names 
both  of  the  cities  and  of  the  persons  (or  ap]»arent  persons) 
are  not  all  correct.  Diniiabah.  Matkkd.  and  Mv- 
7EJIAB  are  corrupt,  and  the  corruptions  efface  the  im- 
portant feci  that  Bela  (whose  city  was  Hot  DilihaUih 
but  AVApA.'M  ;  cp  f.  _t;l  and  Mehetaliel  came  from  the 
N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  t>r  Mu^ur  isee  Mizkaivi, 
§  a  1*).  It  will  l>e  noteil  that  one  of  the  names  occurs 
twice  (in  ft  39,  *  Hadar'  is  certainly  n  wrong  reading  I  : 
it  is  properly  the  name  of  a  god — of  the  Aratnrean  god 
lladad.  From  this  name,  and  from  two  other  items — 
•  Bela  the  son  of  Bear '  and  "  Saul  of  Rchoboth  by  tbe 
river' — Bishop  .V  C.  I  lervey  inferred  (Smith's  DU.(r}  i.v. 
'Beta')  that  there  had  been  an  Aramaran  conquest  of 
Kdom.  ITie  references  to  Beta  and  Saul,  however,  are 
not  really  in  point  (cp  Balaam,  §  3).  and  all  that  the 
doubly  attested  HAOAli.  3  [i.  2]  -together  with  BtDAD 
— can  be  held  to  suggest  is  that  Arama-an  influence  was 
early  felt  as  f  ir  south  as  Kdom. 

More  important  is  the  historical  notice  connected  with 
the  11. ime  of  Il.idad,  son  of  Bedad  (see  also  HUSHAML 
It  tells  us  of  the  early  occupation  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  land  of  Moab  by  the  Midianilcs,  whom  the 
Edomites  under  Il.idad  defeated.  We  can  understand 
this  notice  in  the  light  of  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  same 
plundering  hordes,  descrilied  in  Judg.  7.  To  make  the 
two  events  contemporary,  with  Kaut/sch  in  Richtn's 
//llVf"1  larL'  Midian  ').  seems  needless  and  hazardous. 

Our  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  certain  result, 
however,  is  the  antiquity  of  regal  government  among 
the  Kdomites  ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  dynasties,  and  from  the  continual  references  to  the 
cities  of  the  respective  kings,  wc  may  probably  infer, 
with  Wincklcr,  that  the  kings  were  of  the  tyjic  of 
Abimelech,  or  at  the  most  of  Saul,  and  that  their  rule, 
except  in  time  of  war,  was  little  felt  save  by  their  own 
trilie.  It  is  true  that  this  will  not  apply  to  Saul  of 
Rchoboth  of  the  River,  for  this  place  seems  to  have 

1  Baai.-hanav  (o.t>.)  was  perhaps  really  tbe  father  of 
lladad  II.  ;  ben  Achbor  is  a  variant  to  ben  lleor  »!iuh  has 
attached  itself  lo  tbe  wrong  name. 
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i  in  Musri.  not  in  Edom  ;  but  we  should  oliservethe 
variation  in  the  phraseology  of  the  account  of  S.iul.  It 
is  not  said  th.it  his  city  was  Rehoboth,  but  that  he  was 
"of  Rehoboth.'  We  may  suppose  tluit  he  entered  by 
marriage  into  an  Kdomite  family  and  then  obtained  a 
tribal  sovereignty.  He  was  a  Musrilc  (a  native  of  the 
N.  Arabian  Musri).  The  name  of  the  last  king  (Hadar, 
or  rather  iladad)  is  unaccompanied  by  the  historical 
notice  which  we  should  have  expected  ;  it  is,  however, 
followed  exceptionally  by  the  name  of  his  wife,  of  whom 
wc  arc  told  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  MATBED,  and  a 
daughter  of  Me-zaiiab.  The  former  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mia-an  (Misran),  the  latter  of  Mizrim  (Misrim). 
Misrim  was  really  a  correction  of  Misran.  Mehetabel. 
as  well  as  Bda  and  Saul,  was  a  Misrite.  This  is  a  fact 
with  important  historical  bearings  (sec  Hadaii,  i.  2). 

T.  K.  C 

3.  In  fenealory  of  Bkhmmih  :*  ><i.>i  (b«a«  |BAI.)):  Cm. 

ttijt  (kV  IIh.ah,  fiaA*  [AI>I.])-Nu.  Sfl  j8<o;  rpiCh.  7« 
fJ»*«i  |L  ;  BA  omil!  7  <>tnAa.  [1.1.  tf»At  I  \|,  [Bis  In  f.  6 

o£<.f"  111  1!  take  the  p!-^c  of  Beta  and  WKHU  [f.».D  and  S  1 

Xu.2fi3S0*«A«t«MltAri.]). 

h.  A/../,  in  jtenealogy  of  Raima*  (/JaA«  (II),  -A.  (A),  -Aa« 
I  LI),  1  Ch.  flu. 
BELAH  (I'?3).  Gen.  46ai  AV.  RV  Bkla,  iL  2. 

BELEMU8  (BhaemoC  [DA]).  1  Esd.  2i6=Ezra47 
BlsllLAM  (<f.V.). 

BELIAL.  This  is  an  irn|xrrfecl  reproduction  of  the 
Heb.  zIV'TS  f  1 8  times  in  historical  books,  once  in  Job, 
thrice  in  Proverbs,  thricr  in  Psalms,  twice  in  the  psalm- 
like passage  prefixed  to  Nahum  (1 11-15  [2iJ.  see  RV]). 
On  2  I  or.  ti  15,  see  below  (§  I ). 

It  is  generally  taken  to  mean  '  worthlcssness,'  whether 

..  .  moral  or  mate-rial,  so  that  the  familiar 

\  S  phrase,  •  sons  (or  men)  of  Belial."  would 

tradlMOn-  nit^n  'good-for-nothing  fellows';  RV»* 
gives  '  base  fellows,' 

-So  BDB,  from  's3,  "not,'  and  'profit'  (?):  k>.  too, 

RVrr.:-  in  3S.  23r>  arid  elsewhere.  This  rendering,  however,  is 
not  «U|»porU-d  by  the  earliest  tradition  ;  f.»r  O  render*  '  Belial ' 
'•>  iK'ui.i,  airovrwria  (Aq.  als>_i  gives  airoaraffia  I, 

and  the  qualification  'of  Belial'  by  atretic,  itym*  Aoipioc, 
»  V«™»M,  with  or  without  <inia  as  the  rase  may  fie.  Wc 
lind  also  vist  waparatunr  (jftcn),  and  Oymni.)  amro-nucto*, 
irvwimant.  These  renderings  may  imply  the  etymoloiry  ,l,3 
Sip,  it^ijue  ju/ro  (Jer.X  and  this  etymology,  though  impossible, 
i»  yet  more  in  harmony  with  biblical  usa^e.  T«.  gist*  k-i>s, 
'  opprevsors. 

Another  tradition,  however,  favours  the  use  of  Belial 
as  a  proper  name.  So  in  <SVA  Jud.  20 1 1  (jSeWji).  TheotL, 
Judg.  19»».  ami  occasionally  in  Vg.  ;  so,  too,  in  the 
English  versions  including  even  RV  (on  RV0""-,  sec 
above).  This  came  atxmt  in  the  following  way.  How- 
ever we  account  for  it.  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  irt  the 
interval  !>eiwecn  the  OT  and  the  NT  Belial  (sometimes  in 
the  forms  Fiehar  or  Bcnali  was  used  as  a  synonym  for 
the  arch-demon  Satan  ;  it  is  so  used  in  2  Cor.  615,  w  here 
Paul  asks.  What  harmony  is  there  between  Christ 
(parallel  to  Might)  and  lVcliar  (parallel  to  'darkness')? 

\i ap  ( BXC I  ;  cp  Jcr. 's  explanation,  carcum  lumen, 
as  if  tk  in  O.V.*  7'm].  liehar  stands  for  Satan 
a'soin  Test.  xii.  Pair,  (often  ;  e.g.  Test.  Pub.  2,  4,  6), 
the  Asc.  Isa.  (Berial),  and  Jubilees  (ch.  15.  ed.  Charles). 
In  the  Sib.  Oraeles  (111.63/.  iv.  1 37  ff. )  Nero,  under 
the  name  of  Bcliar,  is  to  lead  the  armies  of  Antichrist 1 
(see  ANTICHRIST,  |  15I  ;  and,  according  to  Boussct,  the 
phrase  <>  irOpwwot  rrjr  arofiiat  \ib.  §41  in  2  Thcss.  23 
(IM,  Tisch. .  Treg.,  \VH  ;  auarrr/ot  for  irouiat  has 
also  good  authority)  may  be  a  translation  of  Belial. 

w.  it.  B. 

Both  for  the  sake  of  exegesis  and  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  Jewish  semi -mythological  modes  of 
^  jj      ,        thought,  it  is  needful  to  be  clear  as  to 

of  wordl  course  of  development  of  the  mean- 

ings of  Belial,  and  to  form  a  probable  con- 

1  Cp  I  Vane,  Pseudtpgr.  13,  i^S,  mj,  and  Bound,  Dtr 

AhtuArut. 
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jecture  as  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  nature,  of  the 
word.  G.  F.  Moore  (on  Judg.  19jj)  gives  a  better 
rendering  of  SySa  *32  than  most  commentators,  vir. . 
'vile  scoundrels';  this  recognises  the  fact  that  '3  sug- 
gests not  merely  worthlessness  or  ordinary  viciousncss, 
but  gross  w  ickedncfcs.  He  also  describes  the  different 
etymologies  of  Belial  as  extremely  dubious,  and  cannot 
find  in  the  Hebrew  language  any  analogy  for  the  word. 
In  fact  the  seemingly  compound  word  ,-a-S;  (Job'Jtj?)  is 
imaginary;  it  is  a  corruption  of  c">3.t.  'utter  vanity." 
But  Moore  passes  over  I  jgarde's  acute  suggestion  (in 
Propk.  CfialJ.,  p.  47.  cp  I  'ebers.  139),  that  Sj,"Sa  "at 
in  Ps.  41  Bio]  (cp  /.  2)  suggests  an  etymology  (a  popular 
one?)  from  .T?p-  -Sa,  'no  rising  up.'  In  Pxfvs.  I  95* 
435-<J<j)  the  present  writer  sought  to  show  that  Belial 
(Ts:j)  is  found  in  the  OT  in  three  senses  ;  ( t )  the  sub- 
terranean watery  abyss.  (2)  hopeless  ruin,  (3)  great  or 
even  extreme  wickedness.  Th»:  third  meaning  is  com- 
mon ;  the  first  and  second  are  rare,  and  found  only  in 
laic  passages  (set-  Ps.  IS,  |5]  =  a  S.  22s.  Ps.  41  E  [«J  101  3 
[,riS  j  *<ys>;,  so  read,  =  deeds  of  destruction]  Nah.  1 11  15 
[2i]),  but  should,  if  naturalness  of  development  is  to 
count  for  anything,  lie  more  nearly  original  than  the 
third.  It  is  only  in  Ps.  I84  (s)  that  Belial  is  used  to 
denote  the  abyss,1  and  it  may  be  objected  to  the  view 
that  this  is  the  primary  meaning  that  in  A  sc.  Jes.ii, 
Berial.  like  Sammael  in  "9.  appears  as  an  angel  of 
the  firmament  icp  Kph.  2i|.  Mowescr.  as  Bousset  has 
shown."  the  eschatological  tradition  of  Antichrist 
[is.  i'.,  8  13/ ].  one  of  whose  names  is  Belial,  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  old  Babylonian  dragon-myth,  and 
we  know  that  the  mythic  dragon  has  (or  his  proper 
sphere  the  sea.  though  in  some  mythic  developments 
hie  appears  as  a  temporary  inhabitant  of  heaven,  front 
which  at  last  he  and  his  angels  are  cast  out  I  Rev.  I27-9I. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  old  myth 
to  suppose  that  Belial  may  have  tjecn  originally  an  angel 
of  the  abyss,  rrnt  of  the  firmament. 

We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Beliyya'al 
seems  to  be  a  Hebrew  modification  of  some  earlier  word, 
0  planned  so  as  10  suggest  a  popular  etymo- 

*  logy,  n>;"  '>a.  '(from  which)  one  comes  not 
up  again '  (cp  mat  Id  Ural,  the  Ass.  equivalent  at  ft 
Sumerian  title  of  the  Underworld  meaning  '  the  laud 
without  return,"  Jensen,  Aosmol.  218.  222).  This 
earlier  word  was  most  probabty  Ix.rrowed  from  the 
Babylonian  mythology  of  the  underworld.  The  original 
word,  which  was  Heljraised  just  asabubu,  'deluge,"  was 
Hebraised  isr-c  Dki.UCE,  g  7),  may  very  possibly  have 
been  Belili,  which  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  of 
tion.  and  hence  of  the  underworld,  the  sister  of  Du'u 
or  Tammuz,  from  whom  she  differs  in  tiemg  unable  lo 
ascend  again  to  earth  (sec  Descent  of  Istar.  /.  51  in 
Jcrcmias.  /lab.  ass.  IWsfell.  23  ;  and  cp  Jensen,  h'osmol. 
225,  272.  275).  There  may  have  been  a  middle  form 
between  Heidi  (which  appears  to  tie  Sumerian— Lt., 
non-Semitic)  and  Beliyya'al  which  has  been  lost;  cp 
Ni  PHH.iM,  §  2.  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites  prob- 
ably took  the  name  (which  three  times  [l&2S*9*& 
16  7  iK  21  1.]  has  the  article)  as  a  synonym  for  the 
abyss  of  Sheul.  Afterwards  it  seems  to  have  lievotne 
a  symbol  of  insatiable  and  malignant  deMiucltveucs* 
(cp  n«?l.  and  hence  the  phrase  "sons  (son,  daughter) 
of  Detail';  but  the  older  meaning  was  not  forgotten, 
as  we  see  from  Ps.  I84  [s].  The  objection  of  Bau- 
dissin  (Heriog.f*'  s.v.  'Belial'),  that  'streams  of 
the  under-world'  (Ps.  I.e.)  would  1«  a  unique  phrase, 
is  of  no  moment,  for  the  whole  context  is  in  some 
important  respects  unique.  It  is  not  a  flood  from 
the  sky  that  overwhelms  the  speaker  ;  it  is  a  flood 
from  below— i.e..  the  'waters  of  death,'  which  are 

1  In  V.4[fl/  rvC  ijrta  VtKr.  and  r"- are  parallel,  nia 
is  the  world  of  the  dea.l  (or  its  ruler X  as  ii  »5li6] ;  ?y}3  and 
VlKP  dionld  have  the  same  meaning. 

*  <y.  tit.  (.,/.,  86/,  V9-MI. 

»  Che.  Exf.  Timti,  l'y7l 
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a  primitive  clement  in   Babylonian  mythology  (see 

Caimtks.  J 6). 

Hommd,  while  accepting  this  identification,  proposes 
a  modification  of  the  theory.  I  le  thinks  that  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  phrase  quoted  above  was  simply  translated 
Sj">3  l>y  the  Canaanitcs.  from  whom  the  name  was 
borrowed  again  by  the  Babylonians  as  Uolili  {F.rp. 
'limes,  8  4jj).  This  is  plausible  ;  but  we  should  like 
to  know  how  far  this  theory-  would  lead  us. 

In  F.tf.  Tim'i.V 40  jf.,  lijudinsin  returns  to  (he  subject.  He 
Mill  maintains  the  dBMH  of  Priit  m  at  from  -Sa  and'sps*, 
anil  think*  that  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  word  may 
possibly  be  due  to  editorial  manipulation,  and  tK.it  the  word 
(explained  a*  '  worthlessnesx  '  —  '  w  Lkcdncs. ')  due*  not  look  very 
ancient.  He  also  quotes  a  communication  of  Jensen,  which 
Cheyne  in  his  answer  regard*  .in  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  the  new  theory,  though  Jensen  himself  HIJMIH I  hit 
agreement  with  llaiidissin.  See  I: rf.  limn,  ix.,  x.,  and  also 
Che.  /'•ii/wi. ■'•'I  on  P*.  M<[sl  (popular  etymol  %y  from  Jf>3, 
'to  swallow  up.'  e,  however,  is  intrusive,  cp  Koni(»,  rVArr^A. 
»•  §  1,  w.  11.  B. ;  §  a/,  r.  K.  C 

BELLOWS  fnS'J.  prorx-rly  1  instrument  for  blow- 
ing'  ;  djyCHTHp).  mentioned  only  in  EV  of  Jer.  Sao1 
in  connection  with  lead-smelting  ;  see  Mktai.s.  §  2. 

lit  Etfvpt  bellows  were  used  as  rarly  a*  the  time  of  Thotmes 
111.  A  leather  has  was  fitted  inio  .1  frame  from  which  extended 
a  long  pipe  to  the  lire.  Two  b.11;*  were  used,  upon  each  of  which 
the  operator  placer!  a  foot,  pre-sing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  w  ith  a  string  that  he  held  in  his 
Kind  (Wilk.  Ahc.  /-V".  'I  In  one  illustration  Wilkinson 

notes  that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised  as  if 
full  of  air,  thus  implyitiR  a  knnwfcdgeof  the  valve.  The  earliest 
forerunner  of  the  bellows  seems  lu  have  been  a  mere  reed  or 
pipe,  which  was  used  by  smiths  in  the  age  of  Uscrtcxeu  (J  ^14, 
illustration  411,  fi&.  jk 

Whether  hand-bellows  were  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
domestic  purposes  is  quite  unknown  ;  for  a  description 
of  a  primitive  kind  still  used  in  F.gypt  see  Wilkinson 
(»•  3'3> 

BELLS,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  though 
used  as  ornaments  at  the  present  day  in  Syria,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  words  so  rendered  require  examination. 

I.  [»CP5,  f&'timf*  (V*to  strike),  used  of  the  golden  orna- 
ment, whi.  h,  alternately  with  PuMK.R \nati :s \f.f. J,  were  worn 
up-jti  the  lower  part  of  the  Kph-sd  (Kx.  13/  Sw  jj/,  lalmt ; 
cp  also  in  the  lleh.  of  Kcclus.-»i7«  and  M,  and  see  Cowley  arid 
Neubauer  mi  U.x    Their  purpose  is  related  in  K«.  29  35. 

»•  Jn^SOs  w'/.'//."*  (cp  Cfl^ra,  '  cvrnlnls '),  upon  which  were 
inscribed  the  word*,  "Holy  unto  Vahwe,'  were  wom  hy  the 
horses  in  Zechanahx  prophecy  (Zech.  14  *>,  AVnitf.  'bridles'; 
to  45  swAini*  and  \%.frfnum\. 

In  lioth  cases  small  discs  or  plates  arc  meant,  the 
nvSta  being  possibly  similar  to  the  O'Ji^t;  or  crescents 
(see  Nk(  KI.At >:)  of  Judg  Sj6. 

BELHEN  (RV  Belmaim  is  mcntionerl.  in  connection 
with  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Jews  against  Holo- 
femes,  in  Judith  4  4+-  The  readings  arc  BeAMAlN  [AJ 
&AIA.  [H],  tVBeA.  [«]  ;  Syr.  JJ a-a0  (Abri- 
meholah)  ;  Vet.  1-aL  Ahelnmm.  flelmen  would  thus 
appear  to  lie  the  same  as  the  Belmain  [EV]  (BcAB&IAA 
[HA],  ABe\.[S].  Syr.  Jlci-oD'^aa/.  Vg.  Mma.  Vet. 
Lit.  Abflmr)  of  Ju«lith73.  which,  obviously,  is  re- 
g arded  as  lying  near  Pothan.  and  therefore  cannot  1« 
the  Aliel-mitim  of  aCh.  I64,  nor  perhaps  the  II \AL- 
ElAHOM  of  Cl.811.  The  place  meant  is  probably 
lblcain  (modern  Dir  Bel\imth\.  n  town  of  strategical 
inqwrtance.  In  Judith  83  this  place  is  probably  in- 
tended by  Bala  Mo,  RV  BALAMON  ^aXauwr  [BXAj. 
Syr.  ,  «ss«sVv  ^  %xs«AI.  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the 
translator  had  a  correct  text  and  understood  it  rightly, 
we  should  be  justified  in  restoring  ftaXaatitr  for  jdAuair 
in  44.  Certainly  none  of  the  readings  in  44  can  be 
accepted  as  reproducing  the  original  name.     T.  K.  C. 

BELSHAZZAR,  or  as.  following  the  Greek  form,  he 
'  49.  however,  not  inaptly,  finds  a  reference  to  the  '  bellows  of 

the  smith"  in  Job. 32 10,  where  Crenn  nttlt,  'new  bottle*,'  is 

rendered     vaAj<<«i  (reading  C'C^J^ 
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is  called  in  Baruihln/:.  Balthazar,  RV  BaJtasar 

(>V!<?^3.  or.  less  correctly,  >y*rfs^3  ;  BAATtVCAp 
Tbeod.]  vvhkh  is  also  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
.VNC^S.  Bclteshazzar.1  sec  Daniel  it.  ft  a  13,.  was. 
according  to  the  IV<>k  of  Daniel,  a  son  and  successor 
of  Netmchadne/rar,  king  of  Bibjlon.  The  length  of 
the  reign  of  lklshiuzar  is  not  given ;  but  we  read 
in  Dan.  8 1  of  •  the  third  year'  of  his  reign.  In  Dan. 
5  jo/.  [31  /  l  it  is  stated  that  he  was  slain,  and  that  on 
his  death  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  All  references  to  Belshaztar  in  other  authors, 
including  that  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Ikiruch  (1 11/  I. 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
Daniel  ;  and,  since  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  was  composed  in  the  second  century  H.C. 
the  narrative  is  open  to  question. 

Till  quite  lately  it  was  the  fashion  to  follow  Jos.  [Ant. 
x.  11 1)  in  identifying  the  Belsharr.tr  of  Daniel  with  the 
last  Babylonian  king.  Na^odrorjXof.  whom  Jos.  else- 
where calls  NaairrsiJoi  (in  a  citation  from  BerOssus  ; 
see  f.  Af>.  1jo|  ;  in  Herod.  1  77188  this  king  appears  as 
Ao^u^rrrot.  and  in  Abydcnus  (quoted  by  Kus.  Pr.  /■>.: 
J»4il  as  Na.^arf.ioxoi.  Against  the  identification  of 
Belsharzar  with  Nabonncdus  it  was  urged  that  the 
latter,  according  to  Birussus.  was  not  even  a  relation 
of  Ncl>uchadrez£.ir.  but  'a  certain  Babylonian*  who 
usurped  the  throne  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  ;  nor 
was  Nabonncdus  slain,  tike  the  Belsha^ar  of  Daniel, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  but  is  stated 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  province  of  ("armania  tthe 
modern  KirmAnl.  These  objections  were  so  serious 
that  a  few  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  defend  the  narra- 
tive of  Daniel,  identified  Belshaizar  with  K»  il-merodach 
(2  K.  2.1,7). 

The  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  has  re- 
futed both  of  the  above-mentioned  theories,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  narrative 
in  I  >anic!  is  unhistorical.  An  unhistorical  narrative,  how  - 
ever, is  not  necessarily  a  pure  fiction,  and  in  this  cose  it 
appears  probable  that  the  author  of  1  lame!  made  use  of  .1 
traditional  story.  It  is  now  known  that  Nalxmnclus. 
the  Nabu-na  id  of  the  inscriptions,  who  reigned  from  555 
to  538  B c.  had  a  son  called  Bcl-sar-usur  (it?.,  '  Del. 
preserve  thou  the  king  ),  a  name  of  which  Belshaiiar  is 
evidently  a  corruption.  In  a  celebrated  inscription 
Nabu-na  id  offers  up  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  •  Bcl-sar-usur. 
the  exalted  (or.  my  first-born |  son.  the  sprout  of  my 
body  \!it.  heart!":  sec  Schr.  r07*2iji,  and  also  AT? 
',V>  96/  Moreover,  in  certain  contract-tablets,  dating 
from  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
years  of  NabO-nil'itl.  B>'-l->ar-usiir.  the  son  of  the  kinp.  is 
exprr-ssly  named.  Several  other  tablets  of  the  same  r-  i^n 
S|>eak  of  a  'son  of  the  king'  ;  but  whether  in  all  these 
oases  Bel-sar-usur  is  meant  cannot  be  determiner),  since 
Nabu-na'id  appears  to  have  had  at  least  one  other  son.'J 
It  is.  however,  generally  believed  that  Bcl-sar-usur  must 
be  identical  with  the  prince  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  Cyrus,  which  informs  us  that  in  the  seventh,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-na'id, 
'  the  son  of  the  king '  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
A k lead — i.e. ,  Northern  Babylonia.  Unfortunately,  this 
very  important  inscription  is  mutilated,  so  that  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen  of  Nabu-na  id,  and 
in  the  account  of  the  si\Ut-nth  year  only  a  few  words 
are  legible.  Of  the  seventeenth  and  last  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  there  is  a  long  account  :  but  it  would  s«s-m 
very  doubtful  whether  '  the  son  of  the  king '  is  mentioned 

I  [$afiraaap  t? Th  iAaims  l  in  Pan.  1  7  and  in  49*  Pan.  '2  26 
*Oi  16  thrice  5i  81,] 

1  Parius  II  vxtaspi*  tells  us  in  one  of  his  inscription*  (Spiegel, 
Altfrrt.  AVfloM  wrJH  io  /.  PltP  that  early  in  his  reisu  a 
reliellirm  was  raised  at  lvahylcifl  by  an  impostor  who  professed 
to  be  '  Nabukudraqara,  «on  of  Nabunita* —  r'./.,  Nebuchadre/rar, 
son  of  Nabfl-nS'iil.  This  proves,  at  least,  tb.it  at  the  time  in 
<|ucstion  NabtViia'id  was  believed  to  have  hail  a  son  named 
Nebuchadrcrxar.    See  Che.,  Jnv.  Ktl.  l.i/t,  Lett.  I 
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again.1  In  any  case,  it  is  implied  that  NabQ-n&'id,  not 
Bcl-$ar-usur,  was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  army 
in  Akkad  (see  TSBA  7  139-176.  KB  3  b  138-137,  and 
O.  E,  Hagen.  4  Keilschrifturktinden  rur  Gesch.  des 
Konigs  Cyrus '  in  the  Btitr.i^t  xur  Asryr.  fed.  DcliUsch 
and  Haupt]  2314-315  ['94]).  We  jiosseis,  moi cover, 
another  inscription  of  Cyrus,  describing  the  conquest 
of  Babylwiia  at  considerable  length  and  expressly  men- 
tioning King  Nabun.Vid,  but  without  any  reference  to 
a  'son  of  the  king'  (see  /MAS,  'new  scries.  127t>-a7. 
A'B  3  fr  lao-ia;,  aud  Btilriigt  tur  A&yr.  2aol 
Hence  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Bcl-sar-u>ur 
played  any  important  part  at  the  close  of  his  father's 
reign,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  have  died 
some  years  earlier. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  the  historical  prince  Bel-sar-ustir  bears  but  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  Bclshazrar  of  Daniel. 
The  one  is  the  son  of  the  usurper  Nabuna  id  :  the  other 
is  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  one  is,  at  the  most, 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  the  other  is  actually  king,  for  docu- 
ments are  dated  from  the  year  of  his  accession  (Dan.  7 1 
8ii-  Moreover,  if  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Dan.  £7 
1639  be  OOfXGCl,  Belshazzar  is  represented  as  sole  king, 
for  a  man  who  can  of  his  own  authority  make  any  one 
he  plesises  '  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom '  must  clearly  lie 
supreme  in  the  state.  Since,  however,  the  word  trans 
lated  'third  ruler'  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is  of  very 
doubtful  meaning,  it  would  Ijc  unsafe  to  press  this 
argument. 

In  ot-icr  to  prove  that  B^l-tar-usur  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father,  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  king  Marduk-iar- 
UMir,  who  is  mentioned  on  certain  Babylonian  tablet*,  mu.sl  l>e 
identical  with  Bcl-iar-usur  ;  but  Assynologists  now  admit  that 
k<ng  Marduk-tar-usur  reigned  ktfttrt  Nai»On.Vi<).  and  identify 
him  with  Nergal-5ar-usur  (SSO-J55  B.C.  :  see  TSBA  0  108,  and 
Tick's  HAG  476  n.  (tB*S'ua|>.  It  has  likewise  heen  urged 
tluit,  though  Bcl.iar.usur  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchadrerrar,  he 
may  have  been  a  grandson  of  Nebuchadrezzar  through  his 
Ii.thcr;  but  the  theory  that  Nabftr.i'id  married  a  daughter  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  rests  upon  no  evidence  whatever. 

It  remains,  therefore,  altogether  uncertain  how  the 
story  in  Daniel  really  originated :  but,  besides  the 
similarity  of  the  names  Belshazzar  and  Bcl-iar-usur. 
there  is  at  least  one  reason  for  thinking  that  King  Bel- 
shazzar was  not  invented  by  the  author.  Herodotus, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  calls  the  last  Babylonian  king 
Labynetus,  representing  him  as  the  son  of  an  earlier 
Labynelus,  the  famous  Nebuchadrezzar.  Further,  in 
n  Chald.ean  legend  related  by  Abydcnus.  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  seems  to  have  figured  as  a  son  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (sec  Schr.  '  Die  Sage  voro  Wahnsinn  Nebuchad- 
nczar's,'  in  the  JPT.  1881.  pp.  618-629).  The  date 
of  the  historian  Abfdcnus  is  indeed  doubtful  ;  but  he 
can  hardly  have  borrowed  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  that  the  agreement  of  these 
three  accounts  in  wrongly  describing  the  last  Babylonian 
king  as  a  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar  must  be  due  to  their 
having  followed  some  popular  tradition.  See  also  ASH- 
MEN AZ.  SIIARK/.KR.  A.  A.  B. 

BELT  KTtl?)  J°b12«t  RV.  AV  'strength.'  See 
Girdle,  3. 

BELTE8HAZ7.AR  PgMtfefa).  See  Daniel.  U. 
813. 

BELTIS  (Is.  IO4  corr.  text).    See  Gebal. 

BEN  l|3.  S  64),  a  I-csntc,  enumerated  lietween  Zecha- 
ri.ih  and  JauzieJ  ( t  Ch.  15i8f).  ©'-renders  1  7ta\.  eiir 
I«t;V;  but  6"K\  no  doubt  rightly,  omits.  The  name 
is  wanting  in  the  parallel  list  in  1  Ch.  15ao.  Cp 
JAAZIEL. 

'  The  passage  which  Schradcr  in  tSo  ■  translated  1  the  wife  of 
the  king  nad  died'  is  supposed  bv  1'ii.t-lies  to  mean  'the  son  of 
the  king  died'  (see  Smith's  DH(-\  iSqs.  article  '  Belshazzar '), 
while  Hagen  renders  'he  [»>.,  (iiibaru|  slew  the  vin  of  th« 
king  "(he  is  careful,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  word  Son'  is 
doubtful). ^  It  is  therefore  obvbus  that  no  argument  can  be  built 
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I      BEN-ABINADAB  (D"JJ'3rn?.  'son  of  Abinadab, 
so  AV),  the  name  of  one  of  JSolomon's  prefects,  I  K. 
4  u  RV  AV"*  (ytOY  aBinaaaB[A].  xinanaA.  ; 
I  ©H  is  corrupt,  but  perhaps  veiN  an&Aan  represents  the 
[  name  (Swete  reads—  veiN  ANA  AanJ.I  !  see  SOLOMON. 
Klostermann,  however,  suggests  "U'iK.  'Abitier';  i  and 

1  are  easily  confounded,  anil  the  final  3  in  3-r:n  may  be 
really  the  preposition  ("in')  prefixed,  to 'all  Naphath- 
dor.'  or  -all  the  height  Ot  Dor-  (EV),  words  which 
define  the  extent  of  the  prefecture. 

BEN  ADAH  (-in^3  in  Nos.  t  /.  4/  11.  and  1T33  in 
Nos.  1-3,  6-1 1  ;  '  Yah  hath  built  up.'  §  31  [sec  IUm]  ; 
BanaiaIcI  [BAL],  Ban 6 ac.  Bcniac  |N*  »n  i  Ch. 
I65]). 

x.  (war  ;  but  in  2  S.  2O23  1  Ch.  11 1*  n*jjl  b.  Jehoiada, 
a  '  valiant  man  '  (see  Isii-hai.  the  son  Of  1.  only  second, 
on  Das  id's  roll  of  honour,  to  'the  three.'  He  was  a 
Judahile  of  Kah/KKI.,  and  commanded  the  so-called 
Cheketmitf.s  and  Peletiiites  (2  S.  818  darai  [B], 
pavaywat  [A],  2O33  1  Ch.  18 17),  and  David  set  him 
over  his  bodyguard  (njTCCD  a  S. 'J033).  He  gave  valu- 
able support  to  Solomon  against  ADONIJAII  (i),  atid 
after  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  Joab,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  post  of  general  |i  K.l  33-38 

2  34  >n  ©'  ]  35  jiaratou  [BA]  44  [0111.  ©'  ]|.'  Three 
(or  at  any  rule  two)  special  exploits  were  assigned  to 
him  in  popular  tradition  (2  S.  23ao/.  =  1  Ch.  11  33/ 
[Karma  B''J).  On  the  first  two  sec  AklEt.,  1  ;  a  correction 
of  the  text  is  indispensable.  The  other  feat  consisted 
in  his  slaying  a  'Mtsrite'  (a S.  23 ai)  i.e.,  a  man  of 
Musr  or  Musri  (sec  Ml7.tt.MM.  §  2).  This  hero  is  twice 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  no  value  in  1  Ch.  27  {sf-  w)-  Each 
time  there  is  an  inaccuracy.  In  f.  5  (KV)  Benaiah's 
father  is  described  (by  an  obvious  confusion  of  names) 
as  '  the  priest '  ;  in  v.  34  '  Jehoiada  son  of  Benaiah 
lakes  the  place  of  'Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada.'  Cp 

Jehoiada.  2,  and  see  David,  §  11  {«?)  i. 

a.  One  of  David's  thirty,  a  Pirathonite  ;  a  S-'-Syj  (VTJ3  :  0 
corruptly  rro  Es4pa*a.o»  [B],  om.  AI.);  1  O1.II31  27 14  C.T:3> 
See  riRATHoN. 

3.  A  Simeonite  chief  (1  Ch.  4  36  (om.  9BH. 

4.  A  Levite  singer  of  the  second  grade,  one  of  those  who 
played  with  psalteries  set  to  Alasioth  (y.P-X  >  Ch.  1^183024 
(jSavai  [BKAI.])  lttc. 

5.  An  overseer  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Herekiah  (a  Ch. 
31 13). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Jahaziel  [4I ;  a  Ch.  3*14  (om.  «5l<). 

7-10.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Kzka,  i.  $  5  end), 
viz.— 7.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahosii  <^.r>.),  KzralOas  (jiiraia  (n0- 
1  Esd.l»a6,  Baasian,  KV  Bannrai  (^n>«,  (HA1X  8.  One 
of  the  b'ne  Pahath-Moau  (f.v.X  E»ral03o;  in  j  1  K»d. K31 
perhaps  Naidus  (mlot  |I!|,  mi.  (.\\,  Savoiae,  and  uaj<ia( 
lL|).  0.  One  of  the  b'ne  Ham,  K/ralOjs,  in  d  ■  K-l.i'n 
Maiidai,  KV  Masidai  0mj.<<u  [B],  pcu-stai  (A),  flai-nia  (L]K 
10.  One  of  the  b'ne  NSBO  (f.f.,  iv.)  (fiurm  {L\),  1  .1^1043 
■=1  Esd."35  Uanaias  (Savai  (I.|). 

11.  Father  of  I'fcLATIAH  {f.v.,  4),  Ez.  11 1  (vris),  »•  «3 
i  nil  fiamum). 

BENAMMI  (V3IT]9).  Gen.  1938.    See  Ammon,  §  1. 
BENCH  (Cn-i).  Ez,  27 6t  AV.    See  Smr. 

BEN-DEE AR,  RV  Ban-daker  P$T\Z)  ■  one  or 
Jsolomon's  prefects,  in  charge  of  NW.  Ju<lah(i  K.  49, 
Yioc  phxac  [B],  .  .  .  -vaB|I-|.  y-  Aakap  [AJ|.  The 
name  is  improlsible  ;  nor  is  ©L's  Bcn-Kechab  any  more 
proUible.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  as  in  other 
eases,  the  father  of  this  prefect  was  an  influential  officer 
of  the  crown.  The  prefect's  real  name  has  certainly 
dropped  out.  Klosterrnann  suggests  that  we  may  re- 
j  store  thus:  ' EUhoreph,  son  of  Shisha  the  secretary' 
(t-.  3).  Ben-dckar  is  not  impossibly  a  corruption  of 
Beneberak  [>/.':  J.    The  locality  suits. 

BENE  -  BERAK  (pr^r^J),  a  Danite  city,  the 
modern  /in  Jbrak,  al»ut  an  hour  SK,  from  lopp.\ 
(Josh.  1545 :   BanaiBakat  |B],  BanhBapak  [AL]i 

t  In  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  by  iD'"-  be  is  described 
as  Jwi  tij»  avAap^uK  ««i  «»i  roi  »An^.iOT,  i.e.,  p*r;.1  of  a  S. 
123i,  for  which,  however,  »L  has  ^ai^Aa. 
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bane  tt  barack  [Vg.]  ;  lt  ^(\v  It  appears  in  Ass. 

(upon  Rfl  inscription  of  Sennacherib)  as  banaibarki  (cp 
A'.  i  7"'3'  17a).  Jerome  mentions  a  village  Bartta.  which 
was  situated  near  Azotus.  The  name  (properly  a  clan 
name)  may  be  paraphrased.  '  Suns  of  the  storm-god 
Ramman  or  Rimmon '  (who  was  sometimes  called 
R.uninanbirkii  ;  si-e  KakaKI.  and  is  thus  of  interest  as 
a  survival  of  the  old  Gaiiaanilish  religion. 

BENE  JAAKAN  (]^T  'J3).    NuMj./.t  Sec 

Br.hRttrH  UK  THK  CHILDREN  UK  J.VAKAN. 

BENOEBEB  (^H2).  1K.4.3  AV™«-  RV.  AV 
Gkhkr.  1. 

BEN-HAD  AD  {Tin  J3.  §3  43.  48  ;  yioc  aAcP  [l*AI-] 

Y.  AAep  [A]  in  a  K.  13*4;  aAaA  [A]  in  a  K.  13j5: 

ffJiia),  or  rather  Bir-'idn  ;  (3  is  at  least  a  witness 

,  „         to  the  letlrr  R  nt  the  end  of  the  name. 

1.  Name.  ....       .  ,,  t      ,  .  1  

I  he  divine  name  Mir  was  confounded  l»y  a 

Helircw  scribe  with  the  Aram  lie  bar,  'son,'  and  traiis- 
lated  into  Hebrew  as  Hen  i —&  flit),  and  UK  was 
niKwntten  l>l>  ;  hem  e  arose,  the  wrong  form  Ben-hadad. 
The  name  in  Assyrian  is  \i/u)  IM-'idri.  where  the 
ideograph  IM  is  most  naturally  read  Ramman  (the 
Assyrian  lhund'-r-god  ;  cp  Es-rimmon).  but  may  of 
course  tx.'  read  land  probably  was  read  also)  Bir  or  Bur 
(cp  the  name  Bir-dadda,  and  see  Hi  i>Al>).  The  mean- 
ing is  •  Bir  is  my  glory,'  Sea  Wf.  ATUnUrs. 
who  controverts  Schr.  and  Del.  ;  but  cp  Schr.  A'.4T& 
aoo,  Del.  Gtlsotr  Mb.  Ltx.P*  07.  and  llilprecht,  Ai- 
syri  tca.  76-78. 

The  name  Ben-hadad  is  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  kings  of  Damascus  in  Jcr.  49 .17  :  liut  as  this  passage 
2  Benhadad  L  occurs  in  a  vrr>'  la,e  made  up 


of  borrowed  phrases,  the  use  is  of  no 
historical  significance.  In  fact.  Amos,  from  whom  the 
author  of  Jcr.  I.e.  borrows  the  phrase  1  the  palaces  of 
Benhadad,'  means  most  probably  by  Bcnhadad  (Am. 
I4)  the  first  king  of  Damascus  who  bore  that  name  :  he 
■peals,  in  the  parallel  line,  of  'the  house  of  HazaeL' 
Hazael  was  certainly  a  historical  person  :  he  w.is  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  I.  (others  say  Bcnhadad  II.). 
Consequently,  Benhadad — in  Amos's  phrase  •the palaces 
of  Rerthadad ' — cannot  be  a  merely  typical  name,  as  in 
the  mutative  passage.  Jcr.  V-i  11.  There  are  two  (some, 
however,  say  three)  Bcnhadads  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
just  as  there  are  (really)  two  Ha/aels  I  sec  Ha/Afi.). 

I.  BEN-HADAD  I.,  son  of  Talvnmmon,  was  the  ally 
of  Asa  [f.r..  1],  king  of  ludah,  against  Baasha.  king  of 
Israel  (1  K.  15  18 >.  He  w.is  an  energetic  king,  and 
constantly  involved  in  warfare,  not  only  with  Ahab  of 
Israel,  whom  he  appears  to  have  besieged  in  Samaria 
(a  K.6/1),  but  also  with  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria. 
In  854.  at  the  head  of  a  Syro- Palestinian  league  which 
included  Israel,  he  opposed  Shalmaneser,  not  without 
suciess.  For,  though  Shalmaneser  claims  to  have  been 
victorious  at  Karkar  (near  Hainath),  he  certainly  had 
to  return  to  Assyria  to  prepare  for  a  more  decisive 
campaign.  Again  in  849  and  in  848  Shalmaneser, 
though  nominally  victorious,  had  to  return.  Convinced 
that  he  had  no  ordinary  opponent,  the!  Assyrian  king 
entered  on  his  ne*t  campaign  with  a  much  larger  force 
than  before.  Bir-  idri,  however,  had  taken  his  pre- 
cautions, and  again  it  was  only  an  indecisive  victory  that 
was  gained  by  Shalmaneser.  On  the  relations  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab,  in  which  there  was  apparently  a 

change  for  the  advantage  of  Israel,  see  Ahab,  §  4/ 

Benhadad  is  sometimes  referred  to,  not  bv  name,  but 
as  the  king  of  Syria1;  see  t  K.  SI  a  K .  f>  6Zf. 
Some  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  produced  (1)  by  the 
supposition  that  the  period  between  1  Benhadad's* 
assistance   to   Asa   and  "  Benhadad V  death  (which 

lo  point  to  the  reading  jru*Sw.  '  tl,e  "8nlninS 


1  Cp  the  obi 
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846  and  84a)  was  too  long  to  be 
assigned  to  a  single  king  of  Damascus,  and  (at  by  the 
reading  of  the  name  of  the  opponent  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
as  Dad- idri,  which,  again,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  Hadad-e/cr  On  the  first  point  it  is  enough  to 
remark  (after  Wi  1  that  Tab-rimmon  may  (Rezon  and 
Hezion  not  being  identical)  have  been  for  a  long  time  a 
contemporary  of  lU.isha  and  Asa.  so  that  only  about 
forty  years  may  have  elapsed  between  Benhadad's  war 
with  IViasha  and  his  death.  On  the  second  point,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  reading  Dad-'idri  is 
tenable  ; 1  the  equation  IM  -  Ramman  (or  Bir)  appears 
to  have  larn  made  out  (see  above)  ;  and  even  were  it 
Otherwise.  It  could  hardly  be  held  that  'idri  is  '  the 
Aramaic  form  of  esrr'  in  upTV  (Sayce,  Cnl.  and  Mori. 
316),  for  an  y  would  have  made  the  alteration  of  'idri 
into  Tin  impossible.  'JJru  ('idtru).  whence  'idri 
('  my  .  .  .'),  seems  in  fact  to  lie  derived  from  'ad.tru, 
•  to  be  wide,  grand  '  (nit ;  cp  Heb.  tut).  On  the  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  Benhadad  (a  K.  87-15).  sec  H  AZABL, 
a.  Benhadad  II.  By  this  king  is  here  meant,  not 
the  contemporary  of  Alt  All  (often  wrongly  so  designated ). 

but  the  son  of  Hazael  (possibly  the 
grandson  of  Benhadad  L  ).  The  op- 
pression of  Israel,  begun  by  Hazacl, 
was  continued  by  this  Ben-hadad 
(aK.13j).  But  was  his  name  really  Ben-hadad? 
Rammun-nirari  III.  (see  Assyria.  §  3a)  mentions  a 
king  of  Damascus  named  Mari'.  whom  he  besieged  in 
his  capital,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  This  event 
must  have  occurred  between  806  or  805  and  803. 
Now  Benhadad  II.  is  represented  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jehixiha/..  son  of  Jehu,  who  probably  reigned 
(see  CHKt)N')txx;V,  §  34)  from  814-708.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  another  king  named  Man'  came 
between  Haz.iel  and  Benhadad.  More  probably  Man', 
and  not  Benhadad,  is  the  right  name  of  the  son  of 
II.ixaeL  This  king  may  have  sought  to  compensate 
himself  for  the  blow  indicted  by  Assyria,  by  exercising 
tyranny  over  Israel.  (For  a  different  view  of  the  Bcn- 
hadads see  Damascus,  §  7. )  t.  k.  c 

BEN-HAIL  l^'Tl?-  son  [man]  of  might  ),  one  of 
Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  I,aw  (2  Ch. 
U7).    The  name,  however,  is  suspicious.  Bertheau 


3  Benhadad  II. 
1  probably  - 
Hail'). 


quotes  Ben-hcsed  ('son  of  lovingkindness ').  t  K.  4 10 
(MT) ;  but  the  reading  there  is  doubtful  (see  Bkn- 
hf.sed.  §  3).  0BAL  and  Pesh.  read  "3?  for  "1?  irovt 
I'ioet  rCir  iwar&w  ;  but  6L  adds  to*  liir  euX)  ;  cpGray, 
HPS  65  n.  a.  If  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat's  commis- 
sion is  only  '  ideal,'  we  may  surmise  that  the  name  Ben- 
hail  is  equally  unhistoricaL 

BEN  HAN  AN  (ijn*]?— if.  'son  of  a  gracious  one' 
—a  patronymic  ;  yioc  tb&Ne.  [B].  Y-  [Al  -NN. 

[L]).  a  son  of  Shimon  a  Judahite  ( 1  Ch  4*>). 

BEN  HESED  ("lpn"*,3.  "son  of  kindness'  ;  an  im- 
possible name,  see  below),  the  third  in  the  list  of 
Solomon  s  prefects  (1  K.  4 10.  AV  'son  of  Hesed'; 
Yi')C  £cw8  [H],  .  .  .  ccA  [A],  AAAxei  Yioc  £X<*)(Bhp) 

His  prefecture  included,  at  any  rate.  Socoh  ;  but 
which  of  the  different  Socohs  ?    If  we  look  at  the  sphere 

L  Prefect  of  of  ,hc  *****  whMe         prrc"1"  his 


Hebron? 


in  the  list,  we  shall  think  of  one  of 
the  two  southern  Socohs  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  either  that  in  the  mountains  near  Hebron,  or 
that  in  the  Shephelah.  S\V.  of  Jerusalem.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  the  sphere  of  the  two  prefects 
whose  names  follow  his,  a  northern  Socoh,  which  is 
possibly  referred  to  in  early  Egyptian  name-lists  (see 

1  Del.  (Cal-.ifr  Bib.  ItJtM  97)  conjecture*,  m  ihe  original 
form  of  the  name  uf  IWnhadad  II.,  Ihn-Addu-'idri,  which  he 
interprets  *  the  wn  of  AHclu  (  =  Rammin)  .  .  .'  Pine  he.  hav  in 
fact,  found  the  names  Hin  (T) -Addu-naian  and  Bin(T>  -Addu- 
amar.  which  occur  on  tablet,  of  King  NabOni'id.  S«,  I 
WLX'/TWr.  69,11.  •. 
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SOCOH.  a),  will  be  more  suitable.  The  decision  must 
be  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  southern  places  of  the 
name,  because  otherwise  the  hind  of  Judah  will  have 
hat!  no  prefect.  Which  of  the  two  southern  Sicohs, 
then,  is  the  right  one?  Probably  that  in  the  rich  corn- 
growing  country  of  the  Shephcl.ih.  because  the  prefects 
had  to  supply  provisions  for  the  court.  "The  whole 
land  of  Hepher '  also  fell  to  his  lot.  There  are  traces 
of  this  name  in  the  X.  (Hepiikr,  i.  a  ;  cp  (Jathhepher, 
Hapharaim).  But  if  this  prefect  is  the  only  v>ulhcrn 
one,  we  must  expect  the  land  of  llcpher  t<j  Ix;  some 
larjje  district  (this,  indeed,  is  implied  by  "the  whole 
laud*}.  Id  i  Ch.  4  iS  wc  hear  of  a  Heber  ("on)  who 
was  the  father  of  Socoh.  Plainly  this  Heber  is  closely 
connected  with  Hebron  (as  the  titers  eponymui).  3  and 
C  are  easily  confounded  from  a  phonetic  cause :  we 
should,  therefore,  probably  read  i-n  ("JR"1^.  '  the  whole 
land  of  Heber.'  or.  better,  'of  Hebron7 (jUppJl 

a.  His  place  of  residence  is  in  MT  called  Arubboth. 
Artb  in  Josh.  16  jj  (see  Klo. )  docs  not  help  us.  6* 

a  Residence  ,hc  kno*  bv  rcaomR  mr; 

at  Mareahah  ?  ™2~*-  Analogous  phenomena  else- 
wherc  suggest  that  rfis  should  be  n-2. 
and  that  it  has  been  misplaced.  "mn-2  (<  P  Patup 
in  v.  8  [HI.],  perhaps  for  •  Hethhoron ')  could,  of 
course,  be  only  a  mutilated  form  of  a  name.  To  read 
'  Bethlehem'  would  1*  much  too  bold,  and  Bartogabra 
(mod.  Hit  /linn)  would  not  suit,  sine*  the  name  occurs 
late,  and  (as  Buhl  points  out.  Pal.  193)  the  description 
of  like  (tattle  of  Mareshah  in  a  Ch.  14o  is  opposed  lo  the 
assumption  tliat  thne  ».i>  11  town  on  the  site  of  Iketo- 
gabra  in  early  times.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  neigh!»oiiring  town  of  Mareshah  had  a  second 
name  —scarcely  Beth-gibbOrim,  but  perhaps  llelh-horim, 
'  place  of  caves'1  -that  has  lx.-en  corrupted  into  Arub- 
both. onmva  may  have  been  partly  mutilated  and 
partly  corrupted  in  the  record  into  -r.ts,  whence  main, 
especially  if  o~vt  was  written  with  the  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion ('m  or  'in)-  The  conjecture  is  geographically 
plausible.  At  the  present  day  lift -fibrin  is  rightly 
described  as  '  the  capital  of  the  Shcpht'lah ' ; 1  this  is 
M  t  forth  more  fully  elsewhere  /see  Et-tL'THKROHOLts). 
Suffice  it  to  remark  here  that  if  B<  t-Jihrin  became  the 
'  centre  of  the  district'  after  the  fall  of  Mareshah,  the 
earlier  city  cannot  have  lieen  less  important  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  if  Taanach  ami  Megiddo  are  mentioned 
in  the  record  of  the  prefectures,  surely  Mareshah, 
under  thus  or  some  other  name,  must  have  been  men- 
tioned too.  Now.  Bcl-Jibrln  is  only  20  min.  X.  of 
Mer'ash  (Mareshah). 

We  have  spoken  of  Beth-horim  as  possibly  an  early 
name  of  Mareshah.  This  designation  would  harmonise 
excellently  with  the  natural  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Mareshah  and  lfcrtogalira.  The  excavation  of 
the  caverns  which  now  fill  the  district  must  have  begun 
in  ancient  times.  Tin-  Christian  and  Islamic  marks 
and  inscriptions  which  are  sometimes  found  do  not 
oppose   this  obvious  supposition.     Sec  ELEUTIIERO- 

rous,  §  a. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Ben-heseri's  real  name. 

has  made  it  prolnhle  that  the  first  two 
prefects  were  described  as  sons  of 
....  -  -  Zadok,  the  priest,  and  Shisha  (Shavsha), 
■  •  the  secretary,  respectively  (cp  v.  tf.\. 
It  is  very  possible  that  lorrjj  should  be  read  "»b.T-j3. 
'son  of  the  secretary.'  and  that  the  prefect  was  in  fact 
the  Ahijah  mentioned  in  v.  y  This  is  slightly  favoured 
by  0L's  <M>ax«,  but  really  rests  on  internal  probability 
(cp  Bidkak).    The  misreading  -iorr;3  is  touching,  as  a 

I  Beth-horim,  '  place  of  caves'  would  naturally  come  to  be 
explained  '  p'ace  of  the  Horiies '  (sec  Klki'THKhofolis,  I  3); 
the  Horitcs  wet*  no  doubt  regarded  as  giants  (gibbAr  =  yiyat  ©), 
like  the  AuaLim.  Hebrua  U  called  in  Taxg.  Jon.  Gen.  13 1  *  the 
city  of  the  gUntv' 

»  GASm.  HG  131. 
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monument  of  the  sufferings  of  the  later  Jews 
TO-rift  *u.  '  an  unkjiidly  (cruel)  people '  Ps.  43 1 

T.  K.  C. 

BEN  HINNOM  (Di.T]?).  J<*«-  158  18.6  ;  EV  -son  of 

HlNNOM  '  (<{.V.). 

BEN  HUE,  AV  -son  of  Hur '  [y.«.] -son  of 
Horus'?;  BAtwp [BI.].  Bt n  yioc  top  [A).  oypMC  LJos. 
Ant.  vui.  2  3J),  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  ii  K.-lE); 
sec  Solomon.  The  prefect's  own  name  is  omitted  ; 
probably  his  father's  name  also  ;  for  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  most  of  the  prefects  were  the  sons  of 
famous  men.  The  name  of  his  city  also  is  wanting. 
Yet  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  was  not  deficient  in 
places  of  importance.  Consequently  cither  Hur  or 
Ben-hur  must  be  incorrect.  Either  1  Hur '  stands  in 
the  place  of  one  of  David's  and  Solomon's  heroes, 
or  Ben-hur  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  prefect's 
city.  ©A's  rendering  may  seem  to  protect  Ben.  But 
nowhere  else  in  (I  s  version  of  this  section  is  tier 
given  instead  of  \A6t  (Uot  is  of  course  an  interpolation) ; 
if  the  |3  represented  by  ©A  is  correct,  wc  mu  t  suppose 
that  it  is  a  mutilated  form  of  jria,  1  priest '  (as  -id  in 
•ton  in  v.  to  may  be  of  isa).  In  this  case.  Azariah. 
son  of  Zadok  the  priest  (v.  j).  will  be  the  prefect's 
name,  and  his  city  will  be  -nn  =  Beth-horon.  Arariah. 
therefore,  stands  first  in  both  lists,  which  is  intrinsic- 
ally probable.  If,  however,  wc  follow  the  paiuip  of 
©ilL,  the  prefect's  city  alone  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
peuup  may  represent  Bcthhoron.  mn  may  easily  have 
come  from  [Vtn  Horon  (abbrcv.  from  Bcthhoron).  So, 
in  the  main.  Klostermaun.  T.  K.  C. 

BENINU  (4:^3.8  79  (3).  'our  son'?;  Bcni&mCIN 
[BX],  BANOY&lAl  [A],  -oyi*.  [!-]>■  Lrv,,c  signatory  to 
the  covenant  (see  BZILA,  i.  g  7).  Neh.  IO13  [mJ- 

BENJAMIN  (p?)23  often  ;  but  J'O'  ,]3  [tie.-  see  Ba. 
note]  i  S.  9  1  Kx;  Names.  §§  48.  73  ;  Bt  n i6./\\[t]iN 
or  Bain.  [BAL]). 

The  gentilic  i»  Benjamlta,  *3"C-i2  |iS.  03il,  "}'C'7*J| 
[Judg.Si;],  also  T?!  in  aS.  20  t  (1  S.  9  i]  u-k!  1S.94:  petlij|i* 
alio  in  1  S.  4  i»  |cp  4>  ;  MT  p-S3);  pi.  'l*z-  ".2  (Judg.  19 16 
iS.St«Jj  •..»<.  |f]»MH<)>  [BALI  m  iCb.iria; 

in  1  S.  ^7  ii^.yfi  [,\|;  in  ©1    ha*  iwxu  ami  O1- 

uflu  ;  in  l&Ml  has  ap*x'1  •  >"  »S.»«J  |Uiui; 
In  Ne.  12j4  ®L  fUUfimvl  in  Zech.  14  10  ©R*  fivtatt't". 

Though  popularly  explained  as  meaning  the  propitious 
or  sturdy  tribe'— 'the  son  of  my  right  hand'2-  Ben- 
1.  iim  jamin  was  probably  at  first  a  geographi- 


cal name  for  the  people  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  highland  district  called  Ephraim  (cp  the 
expression  'j-o*  pR  in  the  old  namlive  1  S.  9-10  16), 
just  as  a  district  of  Gilead  (Gad;  Menu  to  have  been 
called  Siifon.  1  .North '  (see  ZEPHON  ;  cp  also  Teman, 
Tcmcni,  Yemen,  and  on  the  other  hand  eth-Sham). 

It  is  not  impossible  indeed  tliat  this  district  was  already 
known  to  the  Canaanites  as  '  the  South '  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  probable  that  the  name  means  '  south  of 
Joseph.'  the  Hebrews  who  settled  in  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim  being  know  n  as  '  the  house '  or  '  sons '  '  of 
Joseph.'  a  designation  which  retained  this  general  sense 
till  quite  a  late  date.  The  question  is  rather  whether 
Benjamin,  at  first  a  distinct  tribe,  afterwards  became 
the  southern  part  of  Joseph  (e.g. ,  by  the  energy  and 
success  of  Saul  ;  as  Wincklcr  supposes),  or  whether  it 
was  not  rather  the  southern  part  of  Joseph  that,  under 
the  influence  of  forces  immediately  to  be  described. 

1  Another  interpretation  was  probably  '%cm  of  days—  i.e.,  of 
old  age'  (so  in  Test.  xii.  Pair.  Ueiij.  1; — cp  Gen.  44  ao  'child 
of  hi«  old  age,'  r/JJJt  V"). 

*  In  the  uncertainly  how  the  present  text  of  Judg.  20 16  vote 
(cp  Moore,  nd  /*  .),  there  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  ground 
for  conneclinK  with  this  elyrnulugy  lhe  story  of  like  700  left- 
handed  warrior*.  Cp,  howes-er,  al»o  Ehud,  and  the  story  of 
the  Hen>amite  deserters  10  David,  who  could  use  the  bow  and 
the  slmg  wub  either  hand  (1  Ch.  12 
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came  gradually  lo  he  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 

Highlanders  of  Knhraim  by  the  special  name  of  Ben- 
jnmitcs.  '  men  of  the  south.'  the  S.  part,  as  bring 
the  smaller  (cp  i  S.  9ai),  receiving  the  distinguishing 
epithet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  would 
naturally  come  aUwt.  The  plateau  of  Benjamin,  if  it  is, 
%  L-  i  as  wt"  naVC  scen-  b'storically  connected  with 
Joseph,  is  hardly  divided  physically  from 
Judah.  Indeed,  although  no  mean  country  iirrn-urorot 
Si  6  x\ijpo>  oeroi  f)v  o.a  tjji>  rrjt  yip  dp»rrj»i  :  Jos.  Ant. 
i.  5  m),  it  differs  materially  in  its  physical  features  from 
the  northern  part  of  Kphraim.  beiiig  sterner  and  less 
fruitful — in  fact,  more  Judican.  Moreover,  valleys, 
running  down  to  the  Jordan  (Suwenit.  Kelt)  and  to  the 
sea  (Merj  ibn  Omcr).  exposed  it  to  attack  from  the  E. 
( Moab  I  and  from  the  W.  i  Philistines),  while  a  line  of  strong 
Carvaanite  fortress-cities  (Gibeon.  etc.)  constituted  an 
additional  source  of  danger  to  its  highland  peasants. 
That  these  southerners  had  a  certain  traditional  fierce- 
ness 1  I  Messing  of  Jacob)  *  was,  accordingly,  only  a 
natural  result  of  their  position  and  history.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  then,  that  they  won  the  right  to  a  special 
name  and  place. 

It  is  thus  hardly  necessary  to  assume,  with  Stade 
(ZATIV1  148  ['8i]),  some  specific  attempt  or  series 
of  attempts  to  overcome  by  force  the  Canaanitcs  of  the 
cities  (Jericho,  Ai>.  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  the 
clan  of  Joshua,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a 
separate  tribe  :  the  general  situation  might  be  sufficient. 

Mixture  of  race  may.  however,  have  helped  to 
differentiate  the  tribe,  although  at  least  the  Canaanitc 

$.  Population. f^™"15  lUx,k  l,vay  long  liT  to 
r  become  thoroughly  amalgamated,  as 

we  sec  from  the  story  of  Gibeon  (Josh.  9  ;  St.  GVi  161 ). 
and  still  more  from  the  hints  about  Bkkkoth  if. v..  i.  ),* 
which  appears  to  have  retained  its  distinctively  Canaan- 
itc population  at  least  till  the  time  of  Saul  :  indeed, 
even  the  radical  policy  of  the  latter  M-eins  to  have  been 
only  partly  successful  (see  Imikaai..  1).  If  the  name 
(-HKPH Ak-ll A ammom A 1  [f.f.  \  indicates  the  presence  of 
immigrants  from  across  the  Jordan  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation  to  much  later  times  (Josh.  18  34  P).  The 
position  of  Benjamin  on  the  marches  of  Joseph,  however, 
doubtless  provided  opportunities  for  mixture  also  with 
other  lril>es. 

IW-njamin  is.  t.g.,  explicitly  brought  by  E  (fieri.  34  i9)  into 
connection  with  a  tribe  called  BttMOM  <y.f.),  while  the  first 
appearanre  of  one  or  both  of  ihrm  is  conncctcil  in  some  way  (at 
least  etymutogically)  with  the  disappearance  of  Racmki.  <?.?•.). 
If  Simeon  realty  tcm|xirarily  settled  m  this  neighbourhood  before 
making  hU  way  south  (cp  IsxArt..  |  7),  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note  that  in  a  Simcotiile  list  we  find  a  clan  name,  Jamin  a  (1  Ch. 
4vi),  and  a  place  name  Bilhah  (r.  see  IIaai.ah,  aX,  Nor 
it  impossible  to  tind  suggestions  of  some  connection  wilh 
t :  a  famous  landmark  on  the  !>orders  of  Benjamin  is  con- 


nected with  hu  name  (though  the  genuineness  of  the  text  is  per- 
haps not  beyond  ipir-jion).*  as  is  also  Bilhah  (tf.r.),  the  hand- 
maid of  Kacticl.  In  Bilhart,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the 
Chronicler  in  his  first  genealogy  assigns  a  prominent  place 
f I  Ch.  f  to\  we  cannot  safely  see  tl»c  remains  of  a  Bilhah  clan 
(see  BiLHAHk  for  the  name  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Horite  genealogy,  as  Jensh  was  taken  from  the  Edomite(>ieliiw, 
I  9  ii.  a\  Historical  probability  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  iiiea 
that,  after  Dun  failed  tu  establish  himself,  Benjamin  eventually 
spread  westwards  although  some  of  the  apparent  actual  traces 
of  this  are  not  to  be  trusted  (sec  Husiiim.  ( ien.  Ill  ; ,  |  Daniie  ; 
iee,  however,  Dan,  i  8|  compared  with  1  Ch.  S  ji  1 1  [Ucnjamitc] ; 
Aijaiks  Josh,  184a  |Daiiite|  compared  with  Judg.  1  15 
[house  of  Josephl  1  Ch.  -H  13  (Itenjamile  ;  see  Hkki.su.  j)>.  The 
confused  connection  with  Manasseh,  however,  that  seems  to 

'  The  historical  figures  belonging  to  the  tribe,  too,  have  a 
certain  passionate  xeliemencc  (Saul.  etc.). 

a  For  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  original  connection  between 
the  metaphor  employed  in  the  Blessing  and  the  constellation 
Lupus  right  opposite  Taurus  (  =  losenh),  see  Zimmern's  art. 
'  Der  Jakobssegen  u.  der  Tierkreis,'  ZA  3  168  C^jI- 

*  A  late  editor  may  be  following  trustworthy  tradition  when 
he  adds  t  in  i-mikah  in  bis  list  twith  which  cp  Kxra  2  an  35-1 
Nell,  7  75  1  >    1  F.sd.  .'117  19). 


result  from  the  present  text  of  1  Ch. "15  compared  with  r.  1? 
is  perliaps  due  merely  to  ccuruption  of  the  text.  (Shupbam  and 
Hupham  may  have  had  no  place  in  the  original  system  of  the 
Benjamite  list,  1  Ch.  7  o-i  1,  and  being  perhaps  supplied  M  the 
margin  [see  below,  t  9  ii.  a]  may,  by  s<-wne  confusion,  have  made 
their  way  into  the  text  also  in  Manasseh,  r.  15  (cp  Be.  aJ  /,►, .  i.) 
Wlut  connection  ssith  Moab  is  intended  in  1  Ch.  ft  title  prx-scm 
condition  of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  dis-i»e  (the  clause 
may  be  a  gloss;  see  below,  f  9  ii.  3).  Cp  I'aiia  ni  -  Moaic 
Nor  perhaps  can  we  venture  to  interpret  historically  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chronicler  with  regard  lo  a  later  transference  of  clans 
from  lU-*ijamin  back  to  l.phraim  <see  Hkkiah,  a,  ,tk  Clan 
names  commou  to  Itcnjaiuin  and  other  tribes  axe  not  tare. 

The  mcmorj'  of  the  derivative  or  at  least  secondary 
character  of  Benjamin  still  lived  in  the  earlier  days  of 
,  .  the  monarchy,  as  we  see  from  2  S.  11*  30  [31] 
*  (,-p  a\m>  20  1  with  20  11)  and  (apparently  I  from 
Judg.  1  »a.'  and  seems  to  l>e  reflected  ill  the  patriarchal 
story  (JEI  which  tells  how.  last  of  all.  Benjamin  was 
born  in  Canaan.'-'  That  the  differentiation  of  Benjamin 
was  relatively  ancient,  however,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  believe  from  the  fact  of  the  other  branches  of  Joseph 
being  called  not  brothers  but  ions.*  The  reference  in 
the  -Song  of  Deborah  is  loo  obscure  (not  to  sjveak  of  its 
perplexing  connection  in  some  way  with  Hos.  Tie  I  to  b; 
of  much  us*  as  positive  evidence  ;  while  the  story  of 
Ehud,  if  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary,  with  \\  incklcr 
(Oeuh.  1  X38),  to  regard  the  single  explicit  reference  to 
Benjamin  as  an  interpolation  isc*  below,  §  5),  may 
perhaps  reflect  the  conditions  of  an  age  when  no  very 
clear  line  was  drawn  between  Benjamin  and  the  rest 
of  Joseph  ljudg.  3  ij)  —  the  men  of  the  south  and  the 
men  of  the  more  northern  highlands.  .\t  all  events, 
by  the  time  of  David  Benjamin  was.  owing  to  the  energy 
of  Saul,  a  distinct  political  clement  to  be  reckoned 
with,  although  we  must  not  forget  that,  e.g. ,  in  the  story 
of  the  first  appearance  of  Jeroboam,  the  '  house  of 
Joseph'  is  an  administrative  unit  |iK.  11  33|.* 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  legends  relating  to 
this  tribe  provokes  an  attempt  to  explain  it.  This 
T  mu)  must  take  account  of  two  inconsistent 
^*^"a  tendencies— a  tendency  in  favour  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  3  15  1  S,  4  u  1  K.  :\  4  at,  ami  a  tendency 
against  it  (Judg,  19-  J1).  When  we  I«*ar  in  mind  the 
central  position  of  the  tribe,  and  the  abundi  nce  and 
importance  of  sanctuaries  within  and  near  its  bounds  (sec 
below.  §  6|,  it  cannot  surprise  us  (hat  thete  were  many 
traditions  of  incidents  in  which  the  Irilie  pbyed  a  part. 
It  is.  however,  remarkable  that  some  of  them  have  no 
special  reference  to  sanctuaries. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  this  due  to  contending  politic  1! 
interests  (those  of  Ktnraitn  and  Judah)  leading  to  a  sort  if 
diplomatic  (lattery  of  the  boundary  iril*  with  a  view  to  seem- 
ing its  adhesion— just  as  there  evidently  was  rivalry  of  a  less 
peaceable  kind  1  K.  la  it  u).    A.  Bernstein,  vsho  worked 

out  this  view  in  great  detail  in  his  able,  if  uneuual,  essay 
VrtfruHg  tier  Sitgfn  VffH  Abraham,  1  taak  u.  fatvl>t  1B71  (see 
especially  61).  d^-es  not  take  account  of  the  stories  unfavourable 
to  Benjamin  outside  of  (ieiicsis ;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
Benjamin  was  naturally  a  part  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  K. 
Viit  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  than  v.  Jo).  The  later 
history  of  the  tribe,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (see  lielow 
I  7),  would  go  a  long  way  towards  accounting  not  onlv  foe  the 
preservation  but  also  for  the  mixed  character  of  much  Benjamin 
tradition.  If  we  wish  any  further  explanation,  it  seems  reason, 
able  lo  seek  it  in  a  natural  interest,  friendly  or  otherwise,  in  the 
great  ttibol  heio,  the  iny»ieti  »us  Saul  and  his  bouse 
The  interest  in  the  tnlie  is  undeniable. 
Israel  nil!  run  any  risk  rather  than  that  of  losing  Benjamin 
CGdbOjfl  JlS  the  narrative  delights  in  detailing  the  various 
signs  of  special  affect  ion  on  the  part  of  J"seph.'  and  even  Judah 
Ters  himself  as  surety  for  him  (lien.  tHu  I)  ur,  according  to  K, 
-  offers  his  two  sons(t;en.  4L' i;).  On  the 
ihes  led  by  Joseph  reprove  and  chastise 
and  find  a  substitute  in  Jabc-Ji  liilcui 


er,  supposes  that  die  account  of  Benjamin  hasl>een 


Benjamin,  I 


■  St.,  howei 

lost  (fiiscA.  1 

a  1*.  however,  ignores  this  (Cren.  3*t  7^). 

*  N  .ldckefin  a  private  communication)  thinks  that  at  an  earK- 
time  Benjamin  v>as  a  powerful  tribe,  and  that  the  rise  of  IM 
stury  of  its  late  origin  (as  also  Judg.  1!' I'D  is  to  lie  accounted 
for  simply  as  the  result  of  the  crippling  nf  its  power  hy  David. 

*  It  has  been  argued  bv  St.  from  1  K.t  i3  [10I  that  it  did  not 


Son  (p)  of  Reuben  may  be  a  corruption  of  stone  (f:M)  of 
euben,'  which  may  be  not  an  altemaiive  name  of  the  stone,  but       include  Benjamin  (/A  TW  1 1 1 J  n.) ;  but  could  we  ar^ue  from 

I  alternauv.  reading  for  Boh  an  (?.*.).  1   4  I  that  it  did  not  include  Ephraim  T 
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(Jndg.  19-21X— ■  story  that  is  strangely  parallel  to  Joteph't  accus- 
ing Benjamin  (falsely),  the  others  interceding,  and  Judah  offering 
to  become  substitute  (<n-n.  44  si).  What  historical  substratum 
may  underlie  this  Gibeah  story  we  have  not  the  meant  of 
determining.  It*.  Lite  date  and  its  untrutt  worthiness  in  its  present 
form  appear  in  iu  practically  wiping  out  the  tribe  that  was  not 
so  very  long  after  alie  h  give  its  first  ruler  to  a  united  *  Israel ' 
(see  also  below,  0  7,  end,  on  post-exilic  interest  in  Benjamin). 

Benjamin  was  in  a  sense  at  the  centre  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  land.  What  the  religious  history  of 
Anathoth  {f. v.,  i)  may  have  been  we 
'  can  only  guess  ;  but  there  were  sacred 
niassclias  and  trees  that  bore  the  names 
of  Dehor  ah  (Gen.  358  Judg.  4  5)  and  Rachel  (Gen. 
35  16  jo  Jer.  31  15! and  Ramah.  Gcba.  Gibeah.  Mizpch, 
Gibeon.  Gilgal,'1  not  only  were  Canaanitish  sanctuaries 
but  also  continued  to  be  of  importance  as  such  in  Israel  ; 
indeed,  Gcba,  which  (or  perhaps  it  was  the  neighbouring 
Gibeah  1  one  writer  calls  '  Gibeah  of  God'  (1  S.  10  5), 
was  perhaps  selected  by  the  Philistines  as  the  site  of 
their  n'sib  because  of  its  sanctity  (1  S.  13  3  and  especi- 
ally 10  5  ;  cp  SAI  L,  §  a  «.)  as  well  as  because  of  its 
strategic  position.3 

More  important  still,  perhaps,  Bethel  itself,  the 
famous  royal  sanctuary  (Am.  7  13).  where,  according  to 
the  story,  Israel  encamped  .after  crossing  the  Jordan 
(see  Hoc  HI  Mi,  is  said  by  P  to  have  belonged  (o 
Benjamin  (Josh.  18 22).  So  doubt  the  Chronicler 
afterwards  (1  Oh.  7  38)  assigns  it  to  Ephraim  ;  but 
(though  it  may  well  have  been  a  border  town  with 
connections  on  both  sides |  that  is  perhaps  only 
because  he  could  not  conceive  of  Benjamin,  a  tribe 
that  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  southern  kingdom, 
extending  so  far  north.  At  all  events,  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  words  use*!  of  Benjamin  in  Dt.  33  ia 
(cp  DL  ad  loc.  and  see  below.  §  8). 

'  The  beloved  of  Vahwi,  he  dwelleth  secure  ; 
He  (t'.r.,  Yahwe)  enrompasseth  him  all  the  day, 
And  between  his  shoulders  *  doth  he  dwell.' 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  unfitting  that  this  tribe,  martial 
though  it  was.  should  for  all  time,  whatever  view  we 
take  of  the  character  of  Saul,  l>e  associated  with  two  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  religion,  representatives  of  two  of  the  greatest  of 
religious  movements  :  Jeremiah,  who  was  a  native  of  a 
Benjamile  town,  and  Paul,  who  at  least  IHicved  that  he 
was  sprung  from  the  same  tribe  (Rom.  11 1  Phil.  3s; 
cp  Test.  xii.  Patr.,  Benj.  ch.  11). 

Saul's  career  ended  in  gloom  ;  yet  his  work  was  not 
entirely  undone.     It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course 
_  |^     that  the  men  of  Benjamin  (especially  the 
. '.  .         Bichrites,  see  Wow.  §  9  ii.  p-,  even  more 
BW>ry.  ([)(.        of       l)OUM.  o(  Joseph,  should 

dislike  tjcing  subordinated  to  the  newly-risen  house  of 
Judah  (SKIMKI,  11.  and  should  embrace  any  good  oppor- 
tunity lo  assert  their  claim  (SI1EBA.  ii.  1).  and  that, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  should 
throw  in  their  lot  w  ith  Jerohoam  ( t ).  W  e  have,  accord- 
ingly, no  reason  to  rjuestion  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  1  K.  Itaa  :  '  there  was  none  that  followed  the 
house  of  David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,'8  (cp  Ps. 
80  2  [3]  and  Hos.  58  with  W'c.'s  note,  and  see  Iskaki.. 
§  28  ;  Jericho  is  regarded  as  north  Israelite  in  I  K. 
15 17  18 15 ff.  \.  However,  as  Jeroboam  was  not  a 
Benjamite,  and  the  capitals  of  the  northern  kingdom 
were  always  in  the  northern  farts  of  Joseph  (cp 
/.akethan  II.),  Benjamin  does  not  appear  to  have 

I  On  the  stone  of  Mohan  or  Reuben,  see  above  (|  i). 

*  Baal-tamar  also  «  a*  proUiUy  a  sinol  place.  On  the  special 
importance  of  f.ilgal  in  early  times,  see  Cirolwcimon,  (  2. 

*  Wi.  has  even  tried  to  show  that  (>i!>eah  was  l<elicved  by 
•ome  to  have  l>een  the  seal  of  Israel's  famous  sbrine,  the  'ark  ' ; 
but  he  takes  no  account  of  live  discussion  of  Kosters  (TAT 
27361.^76        :  cp  Ahk,  I  5). 

«  Note  the  Arabic  metaphor,  WRS,  AVr*.  46  (foot). 

*  We  cannot  argue  from  2  Sam.  24  19,  for  'luilah'  here 
means,  not,  as  the  Chronic ler(i  Ch.  21  Moddly  supposed,  a  tribe, 
but  the  southern  kingdom  (the  Chronicler  thi 
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In  fact,  it 


to  have 


really  gained  by  this  step, 
eventually  gravitated 
Indeed,  lying  on  the  border  between  the  two  king- 
doms, it  was  important  strategically  rather  than  politic- 
ally ;  and,  although  we  cannot  very  well  follow  the 
details  of  the  process, 1  some  of  its  towns  seem  to  have 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  more  or  less 
permanently,  incorporated  in  the  southern  kingdom. 
The  blow  that  the  northern  kingdom  receiver!  in  72a 
was  favourable  to  this  process,  and  in  another  sense  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  in  586.  Thus  in  Jer.  33 13  '  the  land 
of  Benjamin'  is  included  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  districts  of  tire  territory  of  Judah— viz.,  the 
Shephelah.  Negcb,  etc.— just  as  in  a  K.  *J3S  'from 
Gcba  to  Bccrsheba,'  like  'from  Geba  to  Rimmon'  in 
Zcch.  H  10.  stands  for  the  whole  land  of  Judah,  and  in 
Jer.  rji  Jeremiah  s  clansmen  are  living  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  so,  in  the  century  following  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  Benjamin  is  regularly  mentioned  alongside  of 
Judah,  the  combination  of  names  appearing  often  to 
mean  the  families  that  were  not  taken  to  Babylon  (cp 
Kosters,  Herittl,  faaim),  and  the  Jews  came  to 
believe  that  Rehoboam's  kingdom  had  from  the  first 
consisted  formally  of  these  two  tribes  (cp  Ps.  6817  [at]1 
Chron.  fassim.  and  a  lale  writer  in  1  K.  122113). 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fulness  with 
which  Benjamin,  as  compared  with  the  other  Joseph 
tribes,  is  treated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (Di.  505).  or 
at  the  frequent  and  copious  Benjamin  lists  "in  the 
Chronicler  (sec  §  8/  ).  Only  we  must  remember  that 
these  tribal  distinctions  were  in  later  times  theoretical  ; 
Simon  (a  Mace.  3 4 ).  Menclaus.  and  I.ysimachus  were 
Bcnjamitcs  ;  for  the  explanation  of  Mordccai  s  mythic 
genealogy  (Shimci  — Kish  —  Benjamin!  see  Ksthkr, 
§»/ 

(a)  Although  the  priestly  writer's  conception  of  the 
frontier  of  Benjamin  is  not  even  self-consistent,  Beth- 
Arabah.  a  point  in  Judah's  N. 
boundary  (Josh.  15  6),  being  assigned 
first  (f.  61 1  to  Judah  and  then  (1*22. 
if  the  text  is  correct ;  sec  Bi  Tll- 
1)  to  Benjamin,  it  can  lie 


8.  Late 
Writer*" 
statistics : 


to  try  to 


—  see  the 


nicler  thinks  it  necessary 
of  «'<"  to 


Levi  were  not  numbered). 
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geographical  .-\rabar, 

identified  roughly. 

r'rom  the  Jordan  near  Jericho  he  makes  it  pass  up  to 
Beth-aven  and  Kc-iIkI  (HeillnX  where  it  turns  S.  to  Ataruth. 
addar  (possibly  ' Atttra)  and  thence  W,  to  Heth-ltoron  the  nether 
(Bti/'L'r\  returning  by  Kirjalh-jearim  and  Nephtoah  {Li/td\ 
circling  round  the  south  of  Jerusalem  through  the  vale  of 
ilinnom  and  the  plateau  of  Kcphaim,  and  by  the  spring  of 
Rogel,  and  finally  returning  by  Kn-shemesh  (tjAd-ft-'Autrlytk) 
and  the  valley  of  Achor  to  the  Jordan  at  Beth-hoglah  (Aim;  or 
A  a ;  r.  Ha  jla  k 

What  led  P  to  fix  on  this  line,  the  southern  stretch  of 
which  he  repeats  with  greater  fulness  in  the  delineation 
of  Judah  (Josh.  15 5-10I,  we  cannot  say;  nor  can  we 
say  why  he  makes  the  boundary  run  south  of  Jeru- 
salem.3 The  '  Blessing  of  Moses  '  has  indeed  been 
taken  to  imply  (Dt.  33 12  ;  see  above,  §  6)  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  Jerusalem  was  held  lo 
lie  inside  the  boundary  of  Benjamin  ;  but  '  by  him '  in 
the  first  line  Ls  probably  due  to  a  clerical  error,  and 
line  3  is  t|uitc  indistinct  :  nothing  points  specially  lo 
Jerusalem.*  Stade  [GV/  1  102)  proposes  Gibeon  ;  per- 
haps YVinckler  would  suggest  GiW-.ih  ;  Oorl.  however 
(  lliT.  1896,  pp.  297.3001,  pleads  vigorously  for  Bethel, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  in  a  poem  so 
markedly  nonh-lsraelitish.  It  is  plain  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  assigned  lo  Benjamin  by 
P  I  though  ho  avoids  giving  the  name  of  the  town,  speak- 

•  See  the  account  in  OA  Sin.  IIC.  ch.  12. 

'  On  the  other  tribes  mentioned  in  this  verse  sec  Zr.BULVN, 

NAI  IITALI. 

*  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  temple  stood  on  Benjamitc  soil  (SanhtHr.  54) ; 
but  the  site  of  the  altar,  though  within  Benjamin,  was  a 
piece  of  land  thai  ran  into  Benjamitc  territory  from  Judah 
<  J  •"«•»,  <»k 

4  Unless  Jerusalem  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  fat  the 
mention  of  Benjamin  before  Joseph  (Dr.  Dt.  389k  But  on  the 
order  of  the  tril>e>  cp  Di. 
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ing  simply  of  •  the  Jebusite)  ;  and.  if  we  do  n< 
precisely  why  he  does  so,  we  can  at  least  sec  that  he 
has  a  purpose  of  some  kind,  for  in  Judg  lai  it  is  quite 
dear  thai  the  editor  has  for  the  same  tMM  twice 
sul»stitutcd  TJcnjamin'  for  the  original  'Judah.'  which 
we  find  in  the  otherwise  identical  Josh.  Ki6t,  We 
must  conclude  that,  whatever  conceptions  prevailed  in 
later  times,  in  the  days  when  tribal  names  were  really 
in  harmony  with  geographical  facta  of  one  kind  or 
another,  Jerusalem  was  counted  to  Judah. 

(i)  Many  late  lists  of  llcnjamite  towns  have  been 
preserved.  i.  The  only  early  one  is  the  rhetorical 
enumeration  of  twelve  places  on  the  path  of  the 
Assyrian  invader  (Is.  10  jS  u). 

Of  the  si*  names  in  it  which  arc  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Other  lists,  tWO  ire  those  of  towns  the  sites  of  whii  h  are  known 

with  certainty :  Michmash  (Mu  fmtl)  and  l  "•kbim  (Kl/tt). 

a  Fi  list  (Josh.  18ai-a8)  comprises  an  eastern  and  a 
western  group  vir. .  a  group  of  twelve  (to  which  he 
adds  in  21  18  two  others)  and  a  group  of  fourteen  towns. 

Of  these  twenty -eight  the  following  sixteen  may  be  regarded 
as  identified,  some  with  certainty,  others  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  :  | km lc  m •,  Iff rn-lii»,[  ah,  Zkmaraim,  HrTHEL, 
PAIMM,  t.Kiia,  GlMUN,  Raiiaii,  Hkkhoth,  Mizi-im,  Che- 
PHIKAM,   'the  Jmrsnt,'  til uea  r  h,  Kihiath,  Anathuih, 

At-MIIN  (see  Al-KMKTIlk 

3.  Neh.  11  31-35  contains  a  list  of  some  sixteen  towns 
alleged  to  lie  settled  by  Hcnjamites,  The  list,  which 
may  be  incompletely  preserved,  is  more  and  more 
assigned,  by  scholars  of  various  schools,  to  the  tune 
of  the  Chronicler  I  see  Torrey.  CtMtf,  <*id  Hist.  Value 
ef  Rtra-Aftk.  4a/  ;  Mcy.  Lntsttk.  107.  189) ;  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  tic  early. 

Of  the  eleven  new  n.imr<  (unless  ihe  Aija  of  re  ji  be  tbe 
Avvim  of  Josh.  1*,,)  11  >t  in  the  Joshua  lists  four  may  lie  re- 
Karde.las1.lemi!!.  ,1  l-  sond  dispute:  Hauiu,  NfcliALLAT,  LuD 
{see  LvI'Ija),  Ono. 

4  In  the  list  Neh.  7-Et  2>i  EkL  f  (see  Ezra.  ii. 

g  9I,  VP.  J5-37  10-34,  *«>d  >7*-«  respectively,  seem  to 
enumerate  piaces  lapparcntly  places  where  members 
of  I>ra  s  "congregation'  were  resident),  mostly  within 
old  Henjamitc  rather  than  old  Judahitc  territory. 

In  this  li»t,  excluding  Ni- 1«>  (iv.)  as  being  prubably  merer)-  a 
transposition  of  Nob,  we  ban  still  five  other  new  Balnea,  of 
which,  however,  wrnt  win  t  .  lie  spurious,  and  only  N)  l  mil  AH 


and  ItKTH-AiMAVr  rn  (see  Az.iavhth  |i.i). 
identified  with  any  certainty. 

Other  places  perhaps  in  Hcnjamite  territory  arc  Haai.- 
HA7.UR  (2  S.  ]:«33)  and  XoilAtt  (see  Moore.  Judj>ti,  443). 
1  Esd.  also  adds  a  Chalhas  and  Ammiuoi  (Chadi- 

ASAI). 

Lists  of  Henjamiie  clan  or  personal  names  (sometimes, 
of  course,  including  place  names  \  arc  many. 
They  have  mostly,  howevr-r,  suffered  much 
at  one  stage  or  another  in  transmission, 
(i.)  Fs  two  ((Jen.  46-  Xu.  26)  are.  as  usual,  different 
rersions  of  the  same  list. 

Thev  probably  contain  two  triplets  (a)  Hi  t  A  —  IIechkw — 
Ashhel,  and  (^)  t  tKKA-  \xim.in~  Ahtrim  ;  and  a  third  triplet, 
not  ijuitc  so  certain,  (c)  Sliuphan  -  lliipliam — Ard. 

(ii. )  The  Chronicler's  two  (1  Ch.  7  and  t  Ch.  8)  are 
mure  difficult  to  understaiid,  but  are  constructed  more 
or  less  on  the  same  scheme. 

(a)  In  1  (  h.  ",>>/?.  (sons  of  the  first  trip'et '  of  which,  how- 
ever.  A.hbel,  '  Man  of  llaal,'  become*  J  celiac  I,  '  I  ntimaleof  F.I  ")* 
we  have  w:iat  is  of  all  the  lists  |»erhap*  the  most  symmetrical. 
Certain  peculiaritirs(su<  h  .is  ap|iarcnt  d-.ul.leis)  make  it  plausible 
to  suppose  that  tbe  symmetry  w.is  once  even  greater.  Ahiiah, 
a  name  thai  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Chronicler*  genealogies 
only  in  poestly  families,3  should  perhaps  be  read  '  the  father  of 
(cp  *  father  of  Bethlehem,'  i  Ch.  4  +\  In  iluit  way  the  two  places 
Anathuth  and  Alemeth  would  be  assigned  to  the  lust. mentioned 
ton  of  ltecher,  just  as  in  p.  u  Shuppam  and  liuppini  are  ascribed 


1  Verse  im  in  a  sense  represents  the  third  triplet,  and  iiA 
has  names  connected  in  chap,  h  with  the  second. 

8  Cp  >|«'n",  i  Ch.  }j  -  Sjnr".  a  S.  S3  ■  (Marquart  in  a  private 
communication).  We  can  hardly  argue  from  the  Ashhil  or 
Ashbo!  of  the  Peshitta  that  the  change  of  Ashbcl  to  Jediael  i» 
due  lo  an  accident  ;  for  in  the  Peshitta  1  Ch.  "6  simply  sutisti; 
tulcs  the-  corrupt  Genesis  list  (44  3 Oof  nine  names  (with  its'.  Iii 
and  Kosh  Muppim'  for  '  Ahiram  ShuppinOfur  the  Chronicler  s 
list  of  three  sons. 

*  On  the  supposed  Abijah,  wife  of  Huron,  see  Caleb,  ii. 
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to  Ir-  Iri  the  last-mentioned  son  of  Bel*.    Marquart, 1  to  whom 

the  detection  of  this  analogy  is  due,  suggest*  that  ?V2ltl  should 
be  read  rtja  *n.1.  If  some  form  of  this,  theory  he  adopted  it  will 
be  ooiy  natural  to  look  for  a  name  (or  names)  assigned  to  the 


and  to  find  it  in  Hushim  the  son  of  Aher  (v.  nk  1  nis  will  be 
still  m.«re  plausible  if  we  may  adopt  the  rest  of  Marquart'* 
theory,  that  Aher  "vm  is  a  miswntten  vein —  i.e.,  Ahihor— and 
that  Ahhhahar,  irtTTK,  isacorruptionofthe  same  name(-vvRK>. 
If  Cm  and  L'mel  m  r>.  7  are  a  doublet,  '  five  '  in  the  same  verse 
is  nut  original.  Perhaps  Ehud  etc.,  in  r\  10  are  brothers  of 
llilhan,  ihe  intervening  words  being  a  paienthesn.*  NVhilM  e. 
13  is  thus  required  to  give  symmetry  to  the  genealogy,  11  may 
nevertheless  be  in  a  sense  an  appeniUx. 

(fl)Cliap. I  has  in  [...its  the  appearance  of  being  constructed 
in  a  very  schematic  fonn  (though  efforts  to  detect  a  general 
scheme  have  not  been  markedly  succcWul),  and  this  seems  to 
warrant  the  conviction  that  the  present  ohiscurity  is  due  to 
testual  corruplicMi.  For  remesi>-ing  that  some  help  can  be  had 
from  the  versions  ;  but  it  is  riot  sufficient.  Certain  suggested 
emendations  (see  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in /(.'.V  11  ioj- 
114  (\,- 1)  so  greatly  reduce  the  disorder  that  now  prevails  that 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  beliese  that  the  genealogy  was  at 
one  time  markedly  regular  in  structure,  and  that  considerable 
tiuldness  iii  attempts  to  restore  it  is  warranted.  It  lias  alwajfi 
seemed  difficult  to  esplain  how  the  historically  important  llcriia- 
mite  c  lans  — the  clan  ol  Naul  and  Sheba  (six.,  Bechert,  and  that 
of  Shimei(vi/.,  Cera)-  are  so  suls-.rdinalcd  in  this  exit ao«diaurily 
copious  list  (they  appear  to  W  omitted  altogether  in  Nu  'J'l; 
see.  however,  ItrcHt  u\  It  is  prolcible  ttiat  the  sulsordirtation 
is  due  10  corruption  of  the  test.  When  emended  111  the  way 
already  referred  to,  1  Ch.  Ht-ji  is  reduced  to  P's  three  triplets 
with  tbe  additional  statement  that  Cera  was  the  father  of  |K]HLD 
{$■':)  and  Shua|ll.  or  r.ithrr.  as  Marquart  acutely  sti^gesrs, 
rilliMEl  (f.v. ;  cp  s?1'  |.ct<.  \-<ra^tn\.  What  follows  is  ol^scure  - 
the  reconstruction  proposed  in  JijK,  /.c  is  in  parts  not  much 
mote  than  a  guess— but  it  seems  estremely  probable  that  the 
names  in  it.  i-»7,  beyond  P's  three  triplets,  were  originally 
attributed  lo  Oera  through  Ah.shahar  (once  corrupted  into 
Sb.iharaim  ;  see  above,  [a])and  Hushim  (r1.  ta  being  an  intrusive 
repetition  of  a  latcT  part  of  the  li»tX  Then  tv.  30- 38  gave  the 
genealogy  of  the  llkhrites  (for  TI33T  W.  'and  his  firstborn,' 
read  -IJ31  '331  'and  the  ions  of  the  Uichrite \  r.  i»*  being 
p.  r haps  a  marginal  gloss  due  lo  some  bewildered  reader  of  fr-. 
_|-s- ;r  tin  their  new- position  after  tbe  intrusion  of  r.  a€  /.  fr-jm 
chap.!1).  Marquart  suggests  that  these  nine  verves  originally 
followed  the  m-ntion  of  tbe  sons  of  IScla.  for  fullei  details  atnl 
other  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  lo  the  article  already 
cited.*  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  die  conviction  tliat  some  recon. 
struct  ion  is  necevsory.  . 

(iii.  I  In  Neh.  11 7/  and  1  Ch.  97-9  we  have  two 
versions  of  a  list  of  llenjamitc  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  original  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore. 

The  names  are  grouped  in  ihe  form  of  genealogies  of  a  few 
persons  ;  for  which,  among  other  reasons  Meyer  pronounces 
the  list  an  invention  of  the  Chronicler  (/"»/j.'<  h.,  180). 
Kosters,  hnweser,  suggests  that  the  genealogical  form  is  not 
original  (//r.i/W),  and  that  the  uuihontv  was  a  list  of  lerusalera 
-ikn  before  tiie  arrival  of  iCrra. 


in  Jc-rusale 

(iv. )  On  the  list  of  Hcnjamite  warriors  in  1  Ch.  123-7. 
Se?e  David,  §  it  (a)  iii.    On  relations  of  Benjamin  to 
other  tribes,  see.  further.  RACHBL,  Hi  1. 11  All,  Joseph. 
a.  A  Renjamitc,  Is.  Kilhan,  1  Ch.  7  io(  (see  No.  1,  I  9,  ii.  •) 

3.  A  Levite,  of  the  b'nc  Harim,  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives.  K/ralO}j(see  KiKA,  i.  f  5,  endk 

4.  A  l>evite,  in  the  list  of  wall-builders,  Neh.Saj  (see  Nfhk- 
Ml  ah,  I  1/..  Kr»A,  ii.  H  15,1'  1,  perhaps  the  same  as  No.  ^. 

J.  In  the  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Ez«A.  u 
I  I J  e\  Net.  1234  OM^jtiSf  [LD;  on  which  tee  Kosters  //ft 
HenUl,  59.  H.  W.  H. 

BENJAMIN,  GATE  OF  (IC;:3  Jer.  20  a  37  «j 

887  Zcch.  14 10.    See  JerusAU:M. 

BT. NO  ( U3)  is  taken  as  .1  proper  name  in  1  Ch.  24  »6/ 
by  EV,  inf.  *f.  by  (9  (yioi  Bonni  [A],  Bonneia  ymc 
AYToy  [1-1.  B  om.  ;  in  v.  rj  ©HA  h.ts  yioi  AYTdy. 

yioc  Ay*  antl  b>'  Jcr  ano  TarK  11,at  ,he  ]M 
of  the  sons  of  l^cvi  is  in  a.  most  unsatisfactory  state 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  V.x.Rijf.  t  Ch. 
6'7[3)JT.  »9/.  [14]  an<l  /.    The  MT  is  most 

obscure,  and,  according  to  Kittel.  tV.  30-31  are  one  of 
the  latest  additions  ;  one  rendcrinR  is  to  tike  R  36  f. 
as  follows  :— 'Of  Jaaii.ih.  his  (Mcrari's)  son,  (even)  the 
sons  of  Mcrari  through  Jaari.ih  his  sou.'  etc 

BEN  ONI  ('31K-J9 ;  yioc  o^ynhc  moy  [A DEL], 

1  In  a  private  communication  to  the  present  writer. 

2  So  Marquart.  On  foreign  names,  in  this  list  see  above,  |  j. 
»  See  now  also  Marquau's  important  article  on  the  tana 

auhject  (/(.'if  aii-X 
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rightly  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  writer),  the  first 
name  of  Bknjami.n  (§  3),  given  to  her  new-horn  child 
by  the  dying  Rachel  (Gen.  3a  i3).  Ben-oni  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  early  tribal  name  We  find  the 
clan-names  ON  AM  and  On  AN  (both  in  Judnh,  the 
former  also  Home)  ;  also  a  Benjatnite  city  Ono  ;  nor 
cm  the  existence  of  an  ancient  city  called  Bkin-AVIN 
(Bclh-on?)  be  denied.  To  assume,  however,  with  lYof. 
Sayce  (Patriarch.  Pal.  191  /.).  first  that  Beth-el  was 
also  called  Bcth-on,  and  next  that  the  names  Bcth-on 
and  Ben-oni  imply  that  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped 
at  Luz  was  On,  and  next  that  this  divine  name  was 
derived  from  On  =  Hcliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  purely 
arbitrary.    Cp  BETH-AVKN,  Avrn  (3).  r.  K.  c. 

BEN-ZOHETH  (nrrirjj.  etjrm.  doubtful,  probably 
corrupt).  ZoiiF.TH  and  Bcn-Zohcth  are  mentioned  in 
I  Ch.  4ao  {vioi  fwo/J  [»].  wL  iwXad  [A],  vl.  fawtf  [L]), 
among  the  sons  of  Ishi  of  J  l°UAH. 

BEON  {$2).  Num.  32  j.    See  Baal-meon. 

EEOR  ("T1173.  possibly  miswritten  for  ACHBOR  ;  see 
Baal-hana.n  [1] :  Bcwp  [BAI.;  \VH  in  a  Pet.  2>s]|. 
1.  Father  of  the  Kdomitc  king  Bel  A  [ii.  1J.  Gen.  30  31 
'Baiwp  [L])«iCh.l4j  (Baiu»p  [AJ  cerr<pu>p.  «'-'•. 
Zippor  [I.]). 

3.  Father  of  Balaam  (Nu.  22s.  <*tc.  fiauup  [A], 
except  in  Dt.  23 4  (5]  Josh.  I.'Sm  Mi. 6$;  in  Josh.  249 
[Pr*  omits]),  called  HosoK  in  a  I*cl2is  AV  ($0000 
[Ti.  following  AK°C];  \'g.  Rotor',  cp  the  conflate  reading 
(kuofxrop  [X#]>.  RV  Bl -.or  ([>*,>  WHJ).  In  Nu.  24» 
tj«^  reads      P*»f>  (/*a.«f>  [A])  for  Heb.  iF?S. 

BERA  (2H9,  scarcely,  '  with  evil,"  cp  Birsiia  ;  these, 
like  other  names  in  Gen.  14.  may  be  mutilated  and 
corrupted  forms;  BaaAa.  [ADL].  Bapa.  [li].  BaAac 
[Jos.  Ant.  i.  9]),  king  of  Sodom,  who  joined  the  league 
against  Chcdorlaomer  (Gen.  14  2).  See  CHKDOfi- 
LAOMKB,  §  a.  end. 

BERACHAH.  RV  Beracah  (flyjj.  ' blessing'; 
Bepxeift  ["**]•  Bap&xia  [ALJi.  a  Benjamite,  one  of 
David's  warriors  (1  Ch.  1  li 3 ).    See  U.WIP,  §  11  fa)  iiL 

BERACHAH  (RV  fencah).  VALLEY  OF  (pt?y 
n^-V?.  koiXac  eyXoyiAC  (BAL)),  the  scene  of  the 
great  thanksgiving  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
(a  Ch.  20j«;  in  *a  i  av\wv  ri}t  tv\oyiat  [BA],  f} 
*oc\at  r9ft  ti\.  [LJk  The  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  namit'>r  was  evidently  good;  but  that,  of  course, 
does  not  make  his  narrative  any  more  historical  (see 
Jehoshaphat).  At  no  great  distance  from  Trku'a 
there  is  a  broad  open  wady,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
arc  extensive  ruins  named  Rtreikut.  Just  opposite  the 
ruins  the  wady  itself  is  called  the  WdJv  Rerrikut  (Rob. 
LRK,  275).  From  the  form  Brrcikut  wc  gather  that 
the  true  ancient  pronunciation  was  probably  Bcrechdlh, 
'  reservoirs. '  T.  K.  C. 

BEEACHIAH  (WT^jf),  iCh.6*4  [39].  RV  Bkke- 

CH1AH.  5. 

BEBAIAH  tH'tOS.  §  31.  •  Yahwc  creates'  ;  B&p&iA 
[I  ].  B€pir&'  KAI  B-  [BA)).  1.  A  Benjamite.  assigned 
to  the  b'ne  SHIMKI  (8)  ;  1  Ch.  8ji.  The  name  is  prolv 
ably  post-exilic.  '  creation  '  being  one  of  the  great  exilic 
and  post-exilic  religious  doctrines. 

a.  See  Beueiah. 

BEREA.  1.  An  unknown  locality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchidcs  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  the  Jews  were  defeated  anil  Judas 
the  Maccabee  was  slain  (Apr.  161  B.c. ).  The  camp  of 
Judas  was  at  Klasa.  Lleasa.  or  Alasa.  also  unknown, 
but  probably  k'h.  /fata  between  the  two  Beth-horons 
on  the  main  road  from  Sharon  to  Jerusalem  ( 1  Mace. 
O4  f.\  Tlie  best  reading  seems  to  be  fitpta  [AXV]  ; 
bet  there  is  MS  authority  also  for  B«i,p-fa0  and 

1  That  is. una;  cpiCh.73©. 
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"BtJipOat;  Vet.  Lai.  has  Rertthiim.  Josephus  [Ant.  xii. 
10a)  has  B>ftffj,0a»,  or,  in  some  MSS,  Bjjpfnfl.  Ewald 
thinks  of  the  modern  Blr  et-Zeit,  1}  in.  NW,  from 
Juln.i,  or  of  Beeroth  (mod.  el  liireh). 

2.  RV  Bercea,  lVpota  [A),  -ptvo.  [VJi.  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mk.NELACS,  tlie  modern  Aleppo  (a  Mace. 
134)- 

I  3.  lUpwa  [Ti.  WHJ  (some  MSS  pipp.),  now  Vtrria, 
or  Kara  I'erna,  in  Ijower  Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Bcrmios,  5  m.  al»ovc  the  left  Umk  of  the  Haliac- 
ninn  ( Viltriixa j.  It  has  a  splendid  view  over  the 
plains  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius  ;  plane- tree* 
and  abundant  streams  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
towns  of  the  district.  Yet  it  did  not  lie  on  the  main 
road  ;  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  lx'ing  chosen  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  midnight 
escape  from  Thcssalonica  (Acts  17 10). 

A  curious  parallel  i*  found  in  Cicero's  speech  against  Piv}, 
Unable  to  face  the  chorus  of  eumptairit  at  Thessalonicj,  Pi>o 
1  fled  10  the  out-of-the-way  town  ol  llcr.xa '  (in etfidum  dnium 
Btrccam.  In  /'ii.  36V 

In  the  apostolic  age  Beraa  contained  a  colony  of 
Jews,  and  a  synagogue  (Acts  17 10),  '1  hey  were  of  a 
'nobler'  spirit  [eiyctaripm)  than  those  of  Thessatonica 
— possibly  because  tliey  did  not  lx-lotig  to  the  purely 
mercantile  cl.iss.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves converted,  hut  also  not  a  few  of  the  Greeks.  Imth 
men  and  women  (rwr  E\\i7ri5(i»'  yvwaiautp  Tui*  tva\i)- 
fiavwr  Kal  irSpJjv  oik  6X170*.  Acts  17  it;  the  language 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  .ijxistle  w.is  here  dealing 
with  an  audience  at  a  higher  social  level  than  elsewhere L 
Paul's  stay  here  seems  to  have  been  of  some  duration 
(several  mouths.  Rams.  /'<»«/,  2341.  partly  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  watch  over  the  converts  of  Thcssalonica, 
only  50  in.  distant  ;  lie  may  have  been  still  at  Bcruea 
when  he  made  those  two  vain  attempts  to  revisit  them  to 
which  1  Thess.  2 18  alludes,  and  Timothy  may  have  been 
sent  to  them  from  Bercea.  and  not  from  Athens,  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  in  t  Thess.  3  3.  The  apostle  was  at 
length  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  as  tlie  '  Jews  of  Thcssa- 
lonica' heard  of  his  work  and  resorted  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  inciting  to  riot  (aaXeisorrtt  roei  SgXevf,  Acts 
71  «j).  Silas  and  Timothy  were  left  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
Paul  was  escorted  by  certain  of  the  converts  to  the  sea 
and  as  far  as  Athens  (Acts  17  14/).  This  hurried  de- 
parturcUiWwt.:'.  t4)mayhave  lieen  by  the  road  toDium. 

The  omisMon  <jI  (Im-*  harbour  is  noticeable.  In  other  ca«e*  the 
name  of  the  h.irlwur  it  >;ivcn  :  m  in  Acts  H35IS11  IsiS.  The 
omis<.ion,  however,  alfonlt  no  proof  that  the  journey  to  Alliens 
was  performed  by  land— a  view  which  derives  vjme  colour  from 
the  AV  1  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea '  (RV  'as  far  as  to  the  sea  > 

Possibly  one  of  his  escort  was  that  Sopatcr.  son  of 
Pyrrhus.  a  Bercran,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  20  4  as  ac- 
companying I'iiul  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia.  The 
Sosipater  of  Rom.  16  ai  is  probably  another  person.  We 
read  in  Acts 20  5  that  the  escort  from  Corinth  preceded 
Paul  to  Troas  :  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  his 
making  a  detour  in  order  to  revisit  Bcroea.     w.  }.  w. 

BERECHIAH  (HOT?,  in  Nos.  4 /.  If^f,  §  28. 
•Yahw6  blesses  "=  Jeberechiah.  Bap&x[e1«&  [B4M], 
•Xi&C  [L.]>. 

1.  Son  of  Zeruhliabel,  i  Ch.  3  » (Sua^u  (LI,  itu  [h]\ 
».  One  of  the  Invite*  that  dwelt   in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathitev   tfb.'.'eS  (-x«  (H),  -x<at  (A),  afi.  (I.|),  not 
included  in  II  Neh.  11.    Probably  the  same  as  the  doorkeeper  for 
the  Ark,  I  Ch.  15a}. 

3.  FatheTof  McdiulLam  in  list  of  w.ill-bu:lder>(-.    Ni-.io miaii, 

I  1/,  Eika,  ii.,  ||  i6[iL  is^X  Neh.84  OxukIKA],  om.  HX 

jo  (fiap\tia  I         Bapta  [AD:  ep  >>  18. 

4.  Father  of  the  prophet   techuriah,  Zcch.  1  17  (^apa^uic 

[B"AQ]X  Omitted  in  the  f  EzraStt  On  the  queiti.in  of  his 
I  identity  with  the  IIakachias  (AV),  M  Hakacmi.mi  (RV)of  Mt. 
1    12335,  see  Zai _maviav,  9. 

5.  Father  of  A*aph,  a  sinyer,  t  Ch.  0  Ml39)(AV  HkracmiahX 
,    15  17  (  v.«[  LjL 

6.  b.  Mc^hillrinsith  ;  one  of  tti«  chief  men  of  the  b'nc  Kphraira, 
I    temp.  Ahaz,  at*h.  *J>I  \J  i/.a\<xpia%  (H),  Bapa\iat  |  \\\ 

BERED  (TI? ;  BapaA  [AD] ;  -P&K  [L] ;  barad 
'  r*'g  ])-    A  place  in  S.  Palestine,  or  perhaps  rather 
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NT.  Arabia.  between  which  ami  Kadesh  lay  Bf.er- 
I.AHAl-Rol  [?.!'.]  (Gen.  16i,>.  Three  identifications 
deserve  mention.  (1)  The  Targums  represent 

it  by  the  same  word  as  that  given  for  Shur  in  i'.  7— Onk. 
by  ira  Hagra.  and  Jcr.  Targ.  by  KftfQ  Hftlusa.  The 
former  word,  however  (cp  Ar.  hljr,  '  a  wall,  enclosure  ). 
M  inis  to  be  meant  for  ■  translation  of  the  name  Shur. 
not  for  an  identification  of  the  place.  The  second 
name  is  clearlv  the  Elusa  of  Ptol  .  which  is  now 
probably  A*.  Kkatafa  in  the  Wady  'Asltij.  about 
is  rn.  from  Bcershcba  on  the  way  to  Ruhaibeh  or 
Rehobolh  (see  Palmer,  PKFQ,  1871.  p.  35  ;  Guerin. 
JuJ/r,  2*0-173).  (2)  Eus   and  Jcr.  (0S29S>?6 

145 j)  identify  a  certain  'well  of  judgment"  with  the 
village  Italian  in  the  Gcrarite  country  (in  which  Beer- 
shebaalso  is  placet!  1.  This  'well  of  judgment'  seems 
like  a  confused  reminiscence  of  Knmishpat — i.t. ,  Kadesh 
(Gen.  14  7).  Is  this  Berdan  the  same  spot  which  Jerome 
( OS  101  3)  calls  Barad.  where,  he  says,  a  well  of  Agar 
was  shown  in  his  day?  (3)  If,  with  Rowlands, 

we  find  Bef.R-I.AMAI-Roi  (?.r. )  at  'Am  Muwcilch,  Hered 
may  lie  some  place  in  the  Wady  esh-Shcrajf.  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jebel  Dalfa'a  (see  Palmer's  map). 

t.  k. 

BERED  (TJ1?).  an  Ephraimite  clan,  iCh-7*> 
(BApAAtU  paam  (LJ.  om.  [B]).  apparently  called 
in  Nu.2d.15.  BtCHKK  -a  well-known  liomanirte  clan 
name.  W  hen  we  consider  the  close  relation  between 
the  two  triln-s.  the  occurrence  of  Becher  in  Ephr.um 
seems  not  unnatural  (cp  BKRIAH.  3  /. ).  See,  however, 
BM'Hkr. 

BERI  (*T3,  prob.  =*TJ5^.  §  76,  'belonging  to  the 
well '  [or  to  a  place  called  BeVr]  ;  the  name  occurs 
twice  in  Phoenician  ;  cABptl  CM.  BApi  [A],  Bh pc  1  [I-J). 
an  Asherite  family-name  1,1  Ch.  7  .jo). 

BERIAH  iTTna.  perhaps  'prominent.'  §7;  cp  the 
play  on  the  name  in  1  Ch.  "33  w  ith  the  play  on  the 
name  Bkra  [/.i.]  in  Targ.  ps.-Jon.  ;  BapUIiA 
[BALD. 

1.  An  Asherite  clan  individualised;  C»en.  <<t  17  Nu.  '2^44/1 
r\     /.  ;  in  r.  1$  H»i>i  [1-1.  in  r.  jo  it  is  omitted) :  1  Cl>.  T  30 

Osv.ya1  (lt|.  f.  11       lit);  Kcntiltc,  Bertlte.  Nu.  iW44  (» 

0«Vial«U(l<>  "J  PI  (Ja^ia  (»'«"J|,  pai |A],  [l-l). 

3.  An  Ephraimite  clan-name,  in  a  story  of  a  cattle- 
lifting  raid  in  1  Ch.  7»t-*j  (beginning  at  'and  Ezer  and 
Elead '  ;  t'.  13  fiapyaa  [B],  -pt(  [I.J.I  i  cp  811.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicler.  Bcriah  was  a  son  of  Ephrnim, 
born  after  his  brother  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  called 
Bcriah  because  'it  went  evil  with  his  [father's]  house" 
(note  the  assonance  JIV'U'  AVUr  This  notice  of  the 
conflict  with  the  men  of  Gath  is  enigmatical  ;  were 
there  family  reminiscences  of  the  border  strifes  of  the 
early  Israelite*  which  were  recorded  in  documents 
distinct  from  our  canonical  books  and  accessible  to  the 
Chronicler  ? 

We.  preserves  n  sceptical  altitude  (Pn'/M),  514):  Itertheau 
and  Kittel.  however,  think  that  there  is  here  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion, and  that,  on  the  destruction  of  the  clans  K/er  and  Klead, 
the  Kphrajmite*  of  the  (order  districts  applied  for  help  to  the 
Benjarnite  claii»,  Siieina  and  Built  (iCh.  »  13).  According;  to 
S.  A.  Fries,  the  basis  of  this  story  is  an  early  tradition  dealing 
with  a  rail]  raadc  by  Kphraimites  into  Palestine  from  the  land 
of  (ioshert3  in  the  wider  sense  which  Hoimticl  and  he  himself 
give  to  this  term  (see  t.i.slil.s). 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  these  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  Chronicler  U  historical  material.  See 
below. 

3.  A  clan  of  Benjamin  (§  9  (ii.)  (3)).  1  Ch.  813 
Opryo  [Bl  Sap.  [A],  papaa  [].]),  .6  (rtarfcVya  [BAB, 
probably  to  lie  identified  with  No.  3,     It  appears  to  be 

I  Note  that  in  fJcptyo  (iCh.T3n  (K|,  and  Hi,  (Ii]),  0<4>y«u» 
(ith.733  ||{I),and^«kya(Sn  (A  J,  ,6  |T!A]).  y-  soft  p  (i.e., 
Ar.  'aim),  w  hich  i«  usually  represented  by  a  breathing.  I'  or  y  = 
rough  i'  (r'.r..  Ar.  /)  sec  Uaza,  Zoar,  Zineo.w,  etc 

s  Pe»h.  reverses  the  statement  of  the  MT  ;  cp  Karnes,  I'cth. 
TtJct  Chnn.  xi. 
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stated  that  the  Benjamite  clan  Bwriah  was  adopted  into 
Ephraim  in  recognition  of  the  service  it  had  rendered 
to  the  imperilled  territory.  So  Bertheau  ;  cp  Bennett, 
Ckron.  89.    Cpalso  EpilRAtH. 

4.  A  (".ershonite  (bevite)  family,  1  Ch.  23  10/  (B«pi«  [BE)  ; 

om.  A  in  V.  to).  S.  A.  C. 

BERITES,  THE  (C*i3n).  appear,  through  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  in  3 S.  20 14  (MT).  where  Klostcr- 
mann.  Kittcl,  Buddc.  and  (with  some  hesitation  > 
Driver,  read  COan,  'the  Bichritcs  (see  BtcltRI). 
The  consonants  n33  are,  in  fact.  presupp<jws;j  by  the 
strange  rendering  of  €<HA  (*ai  Ta»-T<f)  i»  XafPel-  6L 
*al  reura  »6\ii).  The  description  of  the  progress  of 
Shkha  (f. v.  ii.)  now  first  becomes  intelligible. 

BERITH  (rn3).  Judg.  94n  AV.  RV  El-beritii.  See 
Baai.-berith. 

BERNICE  (B€PNIKH  [Ti.  W HI  for  Bcpcnikh.  the 
Macedonian  form  of  <p£  p£  s  1 K  H  I.  cttlesl  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I. .  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa(Acts'J.ri  1333 
20so|.  She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
( 'h.dcis  ;  and  after  his  death  she  lived,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  incest,  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  She  next 
became  the  wife  of  Polcmon.  king  of  Cilicia.  This 
connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her 
brother,  and  afterwards  lx?came  the  mistress  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  (Jos,  Ant.  xix.  .It  ;  xx.7a/;  Tac. 
//7;/.  ii.  81:  Sort.  Tit,  7);  cp  Sen.  Of/ 1,  and  see 
HKRODtAN  Famii.v.  9. 

BERODACH  BALADAK  ^«'*13).    2  K. 

20wEV;  EV*»  Mf.rodach-Baladak. 

BEROEA  1  BepoiA',  3  Mace.  134  RV.  AV  Berk  a.  3. 

BEROTH  (BMptoO?  [A]).  1  Esd.  5io  =  Ezra2»5, 
Bkkroth. 

BE  ROTH  AH  (nfl"n3),  a  place  mentioned  by  Eiekiel 

j  (47.6:  &B6HpArB<.>].  wcOmpa  [A).  BhpojO'a- ]l 

in  defining  the  ideal  northern  frontier  of  the  Holy  I  .and. 
It  is  apparently  the  same  as  ButOTHAl  (f.f.),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  lengthcnetl  form  of  Bfroth  = 
Dcer.jth.  •wells.'  As  yet  it  has  not  been  certainly 
identified  Ewald  {Hiit.  3  153)  connected  it  with  live 
well-known  Bent  us  (the  Bi'rmtU  und  Ot'rtuttt  of  the 
Amarna  letters,  the  Hi'arutn  of  the  List  of  Thotmes  111. 
[so  \\.  M.  MQtler],  and  the  mod.  B*rit)  ;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  a  maritime  city  would  not  suit  Ezeldd'a 
description.  Tomkins  would,  therefore,  place  Berothah 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rock-hewn  inscriptions 
in  the  M"«Jr>  BHsta,  N\V.  of  Baalbcc.  down  which 
wady  a  stream  is  marked  in  the  (  artt  de  I.iban  as 
flowing  to  the  Oroiucs  ( PEI'Q  Ap.  1H85.  p.  108); 
but  his  philological  argument  seems  unsound.  Kurrer 
(/,l>J'f  8  34 1.  Socin  (/W.I5',  369),  and  v.  Riess 
(/lib.  All.)  have  thought  of  Brrrttdn,  a  village  not 
far  to  the  S.  of  Baalbec  ;  but  this  is  only  a  plausible 
conjecture,  and  must  lie  judged  in  connection  with 
Furrcr's  general  theory  of  the  frontier  (see  Hor,  Mount  ; 
Rllil  All  ;  ZlDAD).     Cp  ARAM.  §  6. 

BEROTHAI  ('ITU  ;  Klo.  would  read  "VT%),  a  town 
belotiging  to  Hadadexer.  king  of  Zobah.  sS,  88  (©' 
in  T*r  tK\€KTui>  iro\»u»j-.  perhaps  reading  rmsp  from 
■nj'tri  separate,  select'  [so  Klo.]).  j>ossibly  another 
form  of  Be  roth  AH  (see.  however,  Klo.  and  the  article 
TKMHl  Iii  1  Ch.  18S  (where  £V  h;us  the  same  trans- 
lation), which  is  parallel  to  3.S.  88.  for  Berothai  we 
find  the  name  Chun,  which  must  lie  a  corruption, 
cither  of  the  first  three  letters  of  Berothai  {i.e. ,  ril2\  in 
one  of  the  earlier  alphabetic  stages,  or  of  some  other 
name  which  the  Chronicler  found  in  his  copy  of  the  old 
narrative.1  For  a  suggested  emendation  see  MtROM.eW. 

t  The  reading  TTO  l%  probably  supported  by  6  in  fvtk 
places,  and  by  the  xoAAtVrcuc  (  <'«A«twi-  of  iPB*L)of  Jcs.  .  Int. 
vii.  j].  The  Utter  s  tot,  however,  must  have  represented  a 
conflate  reading,  for  be  reads  MavwK'X  which  points  to  jlXQ 
•from  Can.' 
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BEROTHTTE  (VI  .3n),  t  Ch.  11 39.    Sec  Hebroth. 

BERYL.    The  Beryl  M  a  mineral  species  1  includes. 

D  erintion.  Des'des  common  beryl,  the  aquama- 
1.  uesenpuon.  rjnc  or  p^.,^  \ICTy\t  Slnt|  tjlc  emerald. 

Hie  similarity  between  the  beryl  and  the  cnicralil 
was  pointed  out  by  I'liny  (37 ao) ;  the  only  points  of 
distinction  are  the  green  colour  of  the  emerald  and  the 
somewhat  superior  hardness  of  the  U-ryl  (7.5  to  8  in 
the  mineralogical  scale;  specific  gravity  from  a.  67  to 
a.  733). 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  emerald,  the  colours  of 
the  beryl  range  from  blue  through  soft  sea-green  to  a 
pale  honey -yellow,  and  in  some  cases  the  stories  are 
entirely  colourless.  The  aquamarine  is  so  named  on 
account  of  its  bluish -green  colour,  '  </ui  \>iriditatem 
puri  maris  imititntur'  {I'liny,  /.<".  |.  The  beryl  crystal- 
lises in  six-sided  prisms  with  the  crystals  often  deeply 
striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  goat  abun- 
dance of  aquamarine  and  other  forms  of  beryl  in  modern 
tunes  has  very  much  depreciated  its  value  ;  but  it  is 
still  set  in  bracelets,  nffHacirH,  etc.,  and  used  for  seals. 

That  the  beryl  was  known  to  the  ancients  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  ancient 
_      .      Greek  and  Roman  gem -engraving  arc 
"etc  f"l"u'  executed  »n  lieryl  (set:  King's  de- 
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scription  of  a  huge  aquamarine  intaglio 
square,  /V«r.  SttUCt,  OttU,  t'»d  I'rec. 
MeUih.  p.  13a! :  the  Romans  cut  it  into  six-sided  prisms 
i.yimdrt)  and  mounted  them  as  car-drops.  It  is  also 
clear  from  the  evidence  of  I'liny  (I.e.  btrylii)  that,  in 
later  times,  at  least,  beryl  was  called  by  the  same  name 
as  now.  though  apart  from  ©  (see  below)  the  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  Greek  writer  till  considerably 
after  Pliny- s  time.2  It  appears,  however,  to  have  I*  en 
called  also  an&pay&os  ;  Theophrastus  seems  to  know 
three  kinds  of  smaragdos.  which  may  well  be  our  true 
emerald,  our  aquamarine,  and  our  common  Ixrvl 
ilMp.  23).  In  Herodotus,  too,  smaragdos  is  the 
material  not  only  of  the  gem  engraved  for  the  ring  of 
Polvcrates  1.141),  but  also  of  the  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
Hentctes  at  Tyre  l'J«>.  which  cannot  have  been  of  true 
emerald,  as  the  noble  kinds  of  beryl  are  never  found 
of  large  size. 

The  Hebrews  must  lie  presumed  to  have  known  the 
beryl.     We  may  perhaps  identity  it  with  the  s/t<~f<<tm 

3   Hebrew         •  for     ,cils  us  tnal  ,ne  ornan,cnt* 
name.      on  ,ne  n'En  priest's  shoulder  (Kx.'JSojo 
—  were  of  sArAitm,  and  <S  renders 

this  anipaySoi.  We  cannot  always  trust  ©'s  rendering 
of  some  names  (see  I'RKClous  Stones);  but  in  this 
case  the  identification  seems  suitable.  We  are  told  that 
on  each  sAMam-MOOe  were  inscribed  the  names  of  six  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  for  which  purpose  a  natural  hexagonal 
cylinder  of  beryl  would  be  admirably  fitted  if.  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  six  names  were  Inscribed  longi- 
tudinally on  the  six  faces.  The  rA.^iiw-stones  mounted 
in  ouches  of  gold  were  probably  therefore  beryls  pierced 
or  simply  mounted  at  the  end  with  bosses  {umbilici)  of 
gold,  like  the  beryl  cylinders  descriljcd  by  I'liny. 

The  importance  given  to  the  beryl  among  the  Baby- 
lonian? and  the  Phu-nicians  (see  above)  makes  it  all  the 
more  probable  that  the  Hebrews  would  specially  value 
it.  From  Gen.  2 11  (later  stratum  of  J  ?)  it  would  appear 
that  the  >A''A.!m  was  known  111  Judah  before  the  exile, 
and  believed  to  abound,  w  ith  good  gold  and  bdellium,  in 
Havii.ah.  The  Chronicler  brings  jAi'Aim-stones  into 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  prc-exilic  temple 
(  1  ( "h  2D  j  ;  but  the  reading  may  be  incorrect,  see 
Ewjnv,  r  ).  while  the  writer  of  Job  28 16  classes  it  with 
gold  of  Ophir  and  other  precious  sulistanccs. 
Die  etymology  of  the  word  (MftMl  (which 

1  On  I  he  Mnne  called  Reryl  in  F.V  <rr  (  4. 

3  The  chryvjtjerylus.chryvijwa.ui,  arid  thryv.lilhusof 
jewellery  rij.j-r.ir-.  to  some  extent  at  Icait,  to  ' 
applied  to  different  shade*  of  beryl. 
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Chronicles  as  a  proper  name  ;  sec  SlloitAM)  is  at 
present  uncertain. 

Gc>.-Kod.  Cl'irs.  s.v.)  tracts  it  to  a  root 
4.  Etymology  meaning  'palenot,'  ax  if  'the  pale  none,' 
SrsionS.  while  Haunt,  connecting  it  with  trie  Assyrian 
lAmlu,  reiiilcn  '  pearl.'  Deliuvh.  hi.wever, 
jcs  that  lAmtit  means  a  'dark -coloured  (itonel'  (Ait. 
HH'B  4&i  1*;  tjj  I'ur.  to/.  ijo/Xand  Haltw  cotiuei  u  A»«yr. 
ulmtu  with  Syr.  t'lm  rather  than  Heb.  Jim  {/fez:  Cut.,  i£3i, 
P-  AT>1 

SJldkam  is  rendered  in  the  various  versions  as 
follows : — 

©1  u.  jfcpvAAiw  (as  in  Targ.  [j*>lT3l,  Saad.  etc.)  in  Ex.  28 10 
=  3Vi3,  reproduced  in  Krek.SStj  (ice  PRECIOUS  STONES) j 
Ait*i>v  Iniel  Gitapay&ov  in  Fx.  2*  g  3.'»  27  .Htf6  ;  A.  o  ir^witTii-fK  (tct- U • 
green)  in  I  kn.  2  1 1 ;  A  oapivov  iu  Fx.  q  ;  A.  aoou  (ISA I,  oKw^oe 
(  LI  in  1  C"h.  211  j  ;  iv  ot-i*x'  (ai  in  Atj.  at  l  .i.,  I  hrod.  and  Synim. 
at  Fx.  and  Gen.,  and  Vg.  [ .myihmux,  but  ,  »v.r  in  Etek.J  except 
in  Job)  in  Job28i6;  Pedi.  everywhere  ('""WS-a)  or 

//.  jiOiS  except  iu  i('h.2S>»  where  ita  text  differ*;  Aq.  in 
Gen.  2  |fl  and  Vg.  in  Job 2s  16  ittrjvnyx. 

K\'"»ttr  adds  as  an  alternative  the  rendering  Br.KYL.1 
thus  supporting  the  identification  argued  for  above. 

FV  follows  throughout  trie  usual  Vg.  rendering,  giving  every  , 
where  'onyx"  (\<e  Osvx).  reversing  'ber>l'  for  the  Htlrew 
Tartini  <«e  Takshimi,  St.-m  >%v\  In  the  NT,  howeier, 
'  ber>r  i>  naturally  the  FV  rendering  of  ^AAo^Rei .  21  tot)! 

W.  K. 

BEEZELU8  fzopztAAeoc  [A]),  i  Esd  538  AV  = 

EkraSeii  Hak/ii.i.ai.  2. 

BESAI  ('53.  «  52  ;  BArep  [LJ)-  The  b'ne  B«ai. 
a  family  of  Nl  "l  MI.vim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  |s»-e 
Ezra.  ii.  §  9).  Km3^  (/S»<wr[r]«  [HA]1  —  N'eh.  7™ 
{fiv<ru  [HAJ,  ^tutr.  [Njal  Ksd.  631  BasTAI.  1<\' 
BASTIIAI  (,da<rt»oi  [ HAJ,  fiicotp  [I.]). 

BESODEIAH  (np'lD3,  '  in  the  M-cret  of  Yah,'  §  32  ; 
the  form,  however,  is  very  improbable  [see  Hkz  Al.EKL]  ; 
reiid.  rather,  nppn,  Hasadiah).  an  Israelite,  father  of 
Meshullam  in  the  list  of  wall-builders  (see  NBIIEMIAM, 
§1/.  Kzha.  ii.  g§  16  {1],  1 5  rf.  I,  Neh.  36  (|4aAl*>  tHl 
ABaciA        Bacwaia  [Av,jJ.  BaciAia  [I-]). 

T.  K*  C. 

BESOM  (Ke«ip9.  Is.  14  ,3t  1  Pesh.  JjjUlAJft  i  Vg. 

utfa;  tthAoy  Bap&Opon  rr-  B&OpoN  [A]l, 

a  word  occurring  nowhere  else  in  Helirew  or,  in  this 
sense,  in  any  Semitic  dialect.'-'  According  to  Ta1m.lt. 
AVj/1  hu-skdnu,  26  b..  the  wnrtl,  though  unknown  to 
tin-  Rabbis  (who  called  the  article  nyaSltj.  was  still  in  use 
among  the  women  (cp  Jer.  Jftgiita,  ii.  2).  There  is  not, 
therefore,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Vg.  and  I'esh.  arc 
right  in  understanding  something  to  sweep  (awayi  with 
(cp  the  metaphor  in  Is  30  .8  (sieve]  ;  on  w  bich  sue  ,V;KI- 
t  t  I.H  KK,  tj  10 1.  The  liesoni  of  death  is  not  unknown 
to  mythology  (Otto  Henne  Am  Rhyn.  /Jif  l>tutuhe 
V«Utiagt,&  411/.);  but  the  figure  hardly  needs  any 
mythological  warrant  (Che.  ad  U.). 

BESOB  (Tlb'S.  Bocop  [HAI.J,  Jos.  Ant.  vL14  6. 
BACeAoc).  a  wady  (>rji,  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
David's  pursuit  of  the  Ainalekiles.  1  S.  30 9/!  71  [p.  21 
(itara  [II],  !i(\wp  [A]l.  It  was  prolxibly  tins  wAdy 
tli.it  Saul  'crossed'  when  he  chastised  the  Amalekites 
,  (tS.  I05  ;    read  Sr;2  K!o. );   and  in  the  two 

definitions  of  the  Amalekilc  territory  in  1  S.  IS 7  ( '  and 
;  Siiul  smote  the  Amalekites,  from  Havilah,'  etc. ),  and 
';  27  8  (•  for  those  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which 
were  from  old  lime.'  etc.  i.  we  should  probably  read 
■from  the  torrent  Ik-sor  even  to  the  torrent  [land]  of 
Musri.'  Sec  Thl.EM  (iA  According  to  Guerm  \J»Mt, 
2jij).  it  is  the  modern  Wady  Ghana  which  issues  from 
the  Wady  es-Seba*  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  SW. 
of  (lata.  t.  k.  c. 

BETAH  (HtJ3),  a  city  of  Hadadeier.  king  of  Zobah. 
3  S.  8  8  ( MT)  =  1  Ch.  18  8  ( MT).  Tibhatm.   Pesh. .  bow- 

1  Omitted  (through  overfish!  *)  at  Fx.SSg59«i!  F/rk.2813. 
^  In  Arab,  the  root  meaiu  •incline  (the  head),'  in  ~ 
in  order.' 
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ever,  reads  Tebah.  and  this  is  also  favoured  in  a  S.  I.e. 
by  &  (vnepaK  [B],  -paX  [A].  ^artSaK  |L],  where  pa 
arises  from  a  corrupt  repetition  of  the  preceding  letter 
in  this  translators  Heb.  text).  Cp  Ew.  Hist.  3i5j.  and 
see  Tkbah. 

BETAKE  (Baitanh  [B],  Bat.  [K;.  BAit.  [A]),  one 
of  the  places  to  which,  according  to  Judith  1 q.  Nebuchad- 
rertnr  sent  his  summons.  The  Bkth-anoth  (tf.f.) 
of  Josh.  15jg  appears  to  l>e  meant. 

BETEN  "  vale'  or '  hollow ' ; — B  AT  n  e  [  A ). 

BaiBok  [B],  BcteA  [Lj),  an  unidentified  site  in  the 
territory  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  19jj)  called  BeBBCTCN  hy 
Eusebius  (OS 88641),  who  places  it  8  K.  m.  to  the  E. 

of  Acco. 

BETH  (D'3.  st.  constr.  of  D'J,  sec  BDB) ;  the 
most  general  term  for  a  dwelling  ;  used  of  a  tent  in 
Gen.  27  15  33 17.  but  generally  of  houses  of  clay  or  stone  ; 
also  of  temples  {cp  BAJITH.  Betk-Pamoth  [Ml.  /.  37]). 
Combination!  of  Beth  with  other  words  arc  frequent  in 
Hebrew  place-names  (see  Names,  §  96).  In  Assyrian, 
compounds  with  Bit  are  used  as  names  of  countries  : 
e.g..  Bit-Humri  =  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  Bit-Yakin  {i.e.. 
Babylonia,  the  country  of  Merodach-Baladan). 

Among  other  interesting  compound*  with  Beth  are  Beesh- 
-I-ekah  O,  Beth-eked,  Beth-haggan,  Beth  lehem,  Beth-meom (see 
Baal-mson),  Beth-poor. 

BETHABARA  (  BhBaBapa  [C9  KT»>  UAn)).  Jn.  1  ,8 
AV.  is  the  place  where  John  baptized,  according  to  the 
reading  which  became  widely  current  through  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Origcn,  who  could  find  no  Bethany  across  the 
Jordan,  but  found  a  Bethabara  with  a  tradition  connecting 
it  with  the  Baptist.  Origcn,  however,  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  MSS  were  against  him.    Sec  Bethany,  a. 

Origen  irai  followed  by  Chrysnstom  ;  Etiiphamus,  like  Arm. 
(I-agarde).  has  Bi7#a9po.  In  the  prevent  text  of  Origen  the  form 
vatic*  Uiwc-n  lu^.ip...  BaSapa,  B^aAxpa,  ami  B^apa&a  (die 
latter  also  in  *c.b.  ,yr. hcl.fmg.),  *th.  j  see  WH  I  74);  in  OS 
240  iz  IDS  6  we  find  finSaaffaf^,  Bttkabarn. 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  at  the 
Makhadei  H.ijla  (see  Betiiarabah.  a,  where,  too.  it  is 
suggested  that  we  should  read  Bethabarah  in  Josh.  18  jj). 
The  two  monasteries  of  St.  John  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  belief  in  this  site. 

Cornier  suggest*  the  Makhadet  'Abara,  NR.  of  Beisan,  partly 
because  of  the  nearness  of  this  ford  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth, 
and  partly  because  the  river-bed  is  here  more  open,  and  the 
banks  of  die  upper  valley  more  retired  {PF.FQ.,  1875,  p.  73). 

Another  suggestion  of  the  same  explorer  (i/>.,  1877,  p.  185)  is 
philological!*-  weak. 

As  stated  elsewhere  (Bethany,  a),  the  true  reading 
in  Jn.  1  j8  was  probably ^wa^po— i.*..  Heth-SIMRAH, 
now  Tell-.Ximrin,  NE.  of  Jericho. 

BETH  ANATH  (J1JJ?  ITJ— if. ,  •  temple  of  Anath ' ; 
in  Josh.  BaiBBaaac  (B).  BainaBa8[A].  Bh6ana6[I]; 
injudg.  BaiBanax  [B],  -8€NE6  [BAL],  BcB£N€ K  [A]), 
an  ancient  Canaanite  fortress,  with  a  sanctuary  of  AM  a  rit 
(cp  Bkth-ANOTH).  Josh.  193B.  It  is  mentioned  unmis- 
takably by  Thotmes  III..  Seti  I.,  Kamcses  II..  and 
Rameses  [It  in  the  lists  of  places  conquered  by  these 
kings  (see  05*618;  Sayee,  Pat.  Pal.  160,  336, 

239;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  193.  195.  320).  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  I33.  it  adjoined  Naphtalite  territory,  but 
(like  Beth-shemesh)  remained  Canaanitish  down  to  the 
regal  period,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
labour  for  public  works.  Eus.  and  Jer.  ( OA' 236  45 
105  m)  inappropriately  refer  to  a  village  called  Batatuea, 
15  k.  m.  F..  from  ('.Tsarea,  possessing  medicinal  springs. 
But  the  sile  now  most  in  favour — 'Ainitha,  in  a  valley 
6  m.  VV'.WV.  from  Kedcsh  —  is  hardly  strong  enough 
to  have  l>ecn  that  of  such  a  fortress  as  Beth -anath 
(Buhl.  Pat.  332  ;  but  cp  Condcr.  PEP  Mem.  1  a™>). 

BETH  -  ANOTH  (ni^TI'S  ;  BaiBanaaa  [B], 
-Banco n  [A].  BhBapojB  ['-])  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  J  udah  (Josh.  15  $9),  towards  the  eastern  liordcr 
of  that  region,  identified  by  \V.  M.  MOller  with  the 
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Bi-t-*n-t  of  the  list  of  places  conquered  by  Shishak  (As. 
u.  Pur.  168).  If  the  form  Beth -anoth  lie  correct,  it  may 
be  explained  as  =  Beth-analh.  •  house  of  Anath  '  (q.v. ) : 
cp  p\:y  (Josli.  21  j»)  and  pjy,  |ne>  and  [i-sr.  To  sup- 
pose a  popular  etymology  '  place  of  answering'  (i*.#„  of 
an  echo?),  with  Kampffmcyer  [ZDPV  16 3  ;  cp  Is. 
10  jo.  SPOT),  is  needless. 

Bui  is  the  form  correct  ?  Conder  and  Kitchener  (PEP 
Mem.  8311  351)  identify  Beth-anoth  with  Peit  ' Atnun, 
5  m.  N.  of  Hebron,  near  the  sites  of  1 1  ai.HI  L  and  Bkth- 
ZL'R  (cp  Detank).  This  appears  reasonable,  and  sug- 
gests a  doubt  whether  the  ancient  name  may  not  have 
been  prjrn'2.  Belh-'enun.  It  is  true  that  t5B  favours 
DJJ.  and  0*  jbjj  ('  in  the  first  syllable  being  unex- 
pressed);  but  the  case  of  Ancm  (sec  En-GAXNIM,  3) 
shows  that  the  absence  of  >  both  in  MT  and  in  the 
text  implied  by  ©  is  not  decisive.  A  spring  is  men- 
tioned to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainun. 

T.  k.  c. 

BETHANY  (  BmBan ia  [Ti.  WH]).  x.  A  small  village 
first  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  15  furlongs  to  the  E.  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (Jn.  1 1 18  Lk.  19io,  cp 
t\  1).  and  commonly  identified  with  the  Bcth-llini1  of 
the  Talmud.  It  is  no  doubt  the  mod.  el-  Atarireh 
(from  Lazarus  or  Laiarium  —  the  /  wrongly  taken  as 
the  article).  El-'Arariyeh  lies  on  a  spur  SE.  of  the 
lit,  of  Olives  (cp  Mlclli  Lk.1939).  Its  fig.  olive, 
and  almond  trees  give  one  at  first  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  few  houses  is  dis- 
appointing. 

There  are  various  romantically  interesting  upot*  connected 
by  old  tradition  with  Lajanu  (cp  the  Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  Wcssel, 
the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  and  US<*>  108  1  239  10).  The 
le  of  l,a«rus  (based  on  catttllum,  the  Vg.  translation  of 
the  (Ir.  mmi)  i*  a  ruined  tower,  presumably  anterior  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusader*,  and  hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the 
house  of  Simon  the  I.eper  also  i»  shown. 

a.  The  Bethany  where  John  baptized  (In.  1  38.  Ti.  WH 
after  K*BAC\  edd.,  RV)  is  distinguished  from  the 
Bethany  mentioned  above  by  the  designation  '  across 
Jordan'  Top  'lop.);  its  exact  situation  is  un- 

known. The  reading  of  TR  and  of  AV  is  Bethabaka 
(q.  v. ).  Another  suggestion  is  that  Bethaliara  ( '  house  of 
the  ford ')  and  Bethany  (  =n;»  n'3,  '  house  of  the  ship ') 
are  one  and  the  same  place  (seeGASm.  HO  54a.  n.  12). 

The  analogy  of  some  corrupt  OT  forms  (cp  KlSHION) 
suggests,  however,  that  the  true  reading  in  the  traditional 
source  of  Jn.  1  jB  would  be  one  combining  in  the  second 
part  of  the  name  the  letters  N.  B,  and  R— such  a  name 
as  XyOavaJja.  We  actually  find  ticurearatipa  in  0> 
Josh.  13  ij  for  the  Bethnimrah  of  the  Het>rew  text. 
Now,  the  site  of  Bkth-NIMKAH  [tf.v.]  is  well  known. 
It  is  accessible  alike  from  Jerus;ilem  and  from  (he 
region  of  Jericho  (cp  Mt.3s),  and  the  perennial  strram 
of  Nahr  Nimrin.  which  flows  into  the  Jordan,  would 
supply  abundance  of  water.  This  theory  belongs  to 
Sir  George  Grove  ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson  (Smith's  />//,(?1  s.i:  'Bethnimrah'),  and  has 
strong  claims  to  favourable  consideration.  Of  course, 
the  insertion  of  the  words  rifar  rou  'lopS.  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  reading  /fytftma.     T.  K.  c. 

BETH-ARABAH  (n^n  rV3  or  PI^Tl'  n'3  ;  once. 
Josh.  18 18,  by  a  scrilie's  error  [see  (9]  simply  HS'U'r!  ; 
Josh.  18  18,  BaiBapaBa  [BAl.];  156i  BapaBaam  [B  |. 
BhBapaBa  [AL],  1S«  BaiBaBapa  [BJ,  -apaBa  [AL]j. 

1.  One  of  the  six  cities  in  the  'wilderness'  of  J  udah 
(Josh.  156i),  mentioned  also  as  on  the  boundary  lines  of 
Jud.ih  and  Benjamin  (1 56  \jiat0apa^a  BA  ;  pijffapaS* 

1  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  interpretation  '  place  of  the 
wretched  one  '{cp  the  play  upon  Anathoth,  Is.  10  ;o  MTV  Belh- 
Hmi  U  generally  explained  'place  of  unripe  fruit'  (cp  K3'"K. 
'unripe  fruit,'  esp.  of  tigsV  1'he  Talmud,  however,  in  that 
figs  ripened  lietter  at  Iteih-Hini  than  anywhere  else  (NeuK, 
Cr^eg.  Talm.  150).  If  so,  these  tigs  may  have  led  to  the  name 
'  ItcTHfHACilt— i.e.,  possibly,  'house  of  )-oung  figs'  -  but  the  name 
Bcth-Hini  remains  unexplained.  Another  form  of  the  name 
is  Bclh-oni  ('jiirn'sX 
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L]  18 18) ;  sec  ntso  Bktii-basi.  The  reference  in  18m 
must  lie  considered  separately  (no.  a).  The  wilderness 
of  Judah  in  15oi  is  the  deep  depression  adjoining  the 
Dead  Sea,  together  with  the  overhanging  mountains 
and  the  barren  country  beyond,  including  prolably  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad  (see  Salt,  City 
of).  Beth-aralmh  may  have  been  the  first  or  principal 
settlement  in  that  desolate  corner  of  the  Aratwh  <w 
Jordan  valley  winch  forms  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Though  mentioned  twice,  if  not  thrice,  with  Bcth- 
hoglah.  it  must  have  been  considerably  to  the  S.  of 
that  place,  for  unless,  with  Knobel.  we  put  it  at  Kusr 
Hajla  (which  seems  rather  to  have  been  Bolh-hoglah  I, 
there  is  no  other  suitable  site  for  it  till  we  come  to 
the  copious  fountain  of  'A  in  il  ■  I-cshkka,  near  the 
NW.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (3t*  43'  N.,  35°  E.). 
The  name  Beth-arabah  ( '  the  house,  or  homestead,  in 
the  Arabah')  has.  therefore,  a  special  significance  (cp 
that  of  Bkth-jksiumoth.  gv.).  This  indication  of 
the  site  was  made  in-  writing  by  Robertson  Smith. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  Iks!  to  suppose  that  there 
were  two  settlement''  one  near  the  fountain  (viz.. 
Beth-arabah).  the  other  (sec  Miuuin)  at  the  fountain. 

a.  It  will  be  still  easier  to  adopt  this  identification 
ir  we  may  follow  ©"  in  reading  not  '  Belh-arabah  ' 
but  ■  Deth-aborah  1  in  Josh.  18 ».  The  ford  Cdbdrah) 
referred  to  in  the  name  ('  house  or  place  of  the  ford  ) 


might  then  be  the  famous  Makhfidet  Hajla  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wddy  el-KeU.  the  bathing-place  of  the 
pilgrims,  where  tradition  places  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  Ucth-abarah  would  be  more  naturally 
mentioned  between  Hcth-hoglah  and  Zcmaraim  than 
a  place  situated  at  'Aim  el-Feshkha.  The  confusion 
of  the  two  names  was  very  easy  (note  the  variant  Bijtf- 
apada  in  Jn.  1  a8).    Cp  Bkth-abaka,  T.  k.  c. 

BETH-ARAM  (Dnn  7V3).  Josh.l3*7AV.  RV  Betu- 

II ARAM  (q.V.). 

BETH  ARBEL  (7«31«  n»3 ;  ck  toy  oiKoy  icpo- 
Boam  [B],  .  .  .  toy  lepoBo&M  [Q*J,  .  .  .  icpoB&aA 
[A],  toy  lepoBA&A  l<*).  Symm.  rf  oUt?  roDap/jeijX). 
a  place  cruelly  destroyed  by  'Shalman'  (Hos.  10i«t  ; 

IP*??5,  Bacr  JpSc;;  Co.Aa.M4-N  [BAQ]).  Robertson 
Smith  in  188 1  i  AA"*1  121961  favoured  an  identification 
of  Belh-arbel  with  the  trans-Jordanic  Arbela  (see  OS™ 
214  71  886),  now  Irkid,  in  which  case  there  might  be 
a  reference  cither  to  Shalmaneser  III.  or  to  a  Moabitc 
king  Shalamanu  mentioned  in  an  inscription  (h'H  2 jo) 
as  a  tributary  of  Ticjath-pileser  1 1 1.  Schrader  ( KA  7" 
440-443)  argues  ably  lor  identifying  Shalman  with  the 
latter  king,  who  very  probably  made  an  incursion  into 
Israelite  territory.  The  combination  of  Belh-arbel  with 
the  trans-Jordanic  Arbela  (/rbid),  however,  is  improb- 
able :  Shalman  should  be  a  more  important  king,  and 
Bclh-arbel  (if  this  compound  phrase  may  be  accepted)  a 
more  important  fortress,  than  Schrader's  theory  sup- 
poses. Wcllhauscn  and  Nowack  think  that  Shalman 
may  be  Shalmaneser  IV. — the  first  Shalmaneser  known 
to  the  Israelites.  If  so.  the  Litter  part  of  Hos.  10 14 
will  I*  a  later  insertion.  The  reference  to  Beth-arbel. 
however,  remains  a  difficulty.  Surely  the  reading  must 
be  corrupt. 

C  suggests  a  correction.  Read  cjrar  tf%  and,  as 
a  consequence,  for  pS?  read  diSjv  The  murder  of 
Zechariah,  son  of  Jerol>oam  II.,  by  SitAM.i'M  [>  «•-,  1] 
is  probably  referred  to  (if,  or  frtfl,  points  to  a  fate  like 

that  of  Sisera  ;  cp  t-t~.  Judg.  5*7>-  A  reader  of  I  losea 
justly  assumed  that  /.echariah  was  not  the  only  person 
who  was  murdered,  and  look  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
family  to  lie  a  fulfilment  of  the  stern  prophecy  in  v.  15, 
which  ends  :  '  in  a  storm  (ipra.  We. )  the  king  of  Israel 
shall  be  cut  off.'  The  words  'mother  and  children 
were  dashed  to  pieces  *  may.  however,  refer  to  the 
cruelty  of  Menahcra  to  the  women  of  Tappuah 
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y.v.,  a],  as  related  in  a  K.  15 16.  If  so.  the 
polator  combines  two  striking  events  which  equally 
formed  part  of  the  divinely  threatened  judgment  u|»n 
Israel.     Sec  Che.  Expos.  Nov.  1897,  p.  364. 

For  a  new  bui  difficult  theory  of  Hos.  10  14  ice  Herr,  After. 
J.  Sent,  l.ang.  U  307  /.  ["98).  The  \crti.HH  give  little  help 
cucept  as  to  1  Arbeel '  (*>»).  •*  preserve*  a  trace  of  a  theory 
l)u(  the  reference  it  to  the  claying  of  /almunna  t.y  (;idc»n,  in 
which  case  l'».  »3  11  |u|»«lil  l«-  pirallrl.  XaAajtfW  [1 IAQL  it 
it  tiuc,  does  not  accord  with  this  theory  ;  but  Syro-Hex.  points 

to  JToSat  \  mAnaru  it  '•  rendering  of  Zalmunna,  and 

hat  •ome  authority  in  H"»ea.  Vg.  give*  Sicttt  vatdxtut  est 
StUpmmM  a  d»>ta  tins  qui  iudicavit  HaaJ.  The  conclusive 
c»c«ctical  objeciions  to  thit  view  need  not  here  be  Haled.  See 
alio  Field's  I/eJtmfU.  T.  K.  C. 

BETHASMOTH  (BaiOacwwO  [A]).  1  Esd.  5.8  RV. 

Sec  A/.MAVKTH  (i.). 

BETHAVEN  (BlTn,3.  cp.  Benj.  •bcn-Oni').  a 
place  to  the  XL  of  Bethel  near  Ai  (Josh.  7  a.  ftftW 
[A],  £»0ai«  [I.],  from  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, following  ©»''.  to  eliminate  the  name,  but  on 
insufficient  grounds1),  nnd  to  the  W.  of  Michmash 
(iS.  135;  where  B&ieojpwN  [B*L],  B*.i8ca»-  [B"J 
are  obviously  wrong;  t  S.  14  j,  Ba  vuo6  [B].  thO&YN 
[or  r%  0avr,  A'*].  BAiewpwN  [L]|.  Irie  site  lias 
not  Ix-en  identified  ;  *  but  it  must  have  been  the  last 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  country,  for  to  this 
it  gave  the  name  Wilderness  of  Beth  aven  (Josh.  18 12 
paiOavw  [A]  ,  -0u»  [B] ;  -flaw*  (I.]).  All  the  data 
point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  DSudn  —  either 
that  village  itself,  or  Km.  Haiydn,  immediately  to  the  S. 
For  the  rest  sec  BKTHKL,  §  4.  G.  A.  S. 

BETH  -  AZMA  VETH  (nfltfrTO).  Neh.7aS;  see 

AZMAVET1I  (i. ). 

BETH  BAAL  MEON  (j\CT?  <V]  JT3).  Jos.  13 17. 
See  Baai.-mkon. 

BETH  B ARAB  (rrj^  n»3.  BaiGhpa  [BA],  BhPa 
[L]  ;  the  form  of  the  second  part  of  the  name  is  obscure) 
is  not  to  be  identified  wilh  the  Bethabara  of  Jn.  1  38 
(Reland) ;  it  occurs  only  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
7  mK  who  sends  to  his  feilow-tribcsmen  in  the  hill  country 
of  Kphraim.  bidding  them  cut  off  the  Mtdianites'  retreat 
by  holding  against  them  '  the  waters  as  far  as  Bt  th- 
barah.  and  (aly>)  the  Jordan."  The  latter  words 
(iTT.TTWi)  seem  to  be  a  gloss  on  'the  waters'  (con)- 
By  -the  waters.'  however,  are  really  meant,  not  the 
Jordan,  but  the  streams  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Jordan  which  the  Midianites  would  have  to  pass,  lk-th- 
horah  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  wady 
formed  by  one  of  these  streams,  and  there  are  points  in 
the  narrative  which  suggest  locating  it  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Widjl  Fdri'aJt,  between  which  and  the  Jordan 
the  Midianites  would  find  them«elvcs  in  a  cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 

BETH-BASI  (BeBBACi  [A J,  Bai6Baicc€i  [«].  B&cc. 
[KV],  -Baci  i^,  [Besh.].  Bcth-benctcn  (\\t. 

LAI]),  a  fortified  city  in  the  desert  {ir  rjj  ipdinv).  the 
ruinous  parts  (ra  Ka6yfn>tura )  of  which  Jonathan  aud 
Simon  repaired,  when  menaced  by  liitcxhides  ( 1  Mace. 
9  6*64).  The  Syriac  (sec  above;  cp  Vet.  Lat. )  reads 
Bclh-yashan  (cp  Jksiian ah).  This  is  prot«ably  correct  ; 
the  corruptions  can  be  easily  accounted  for.    jos.  (Ant. 


xiii.  1  5>  calls  the  place  Bcth-alaga  (i.e..  Beth-hoglah). 
which  is  too  far  from  the  MS  readings,  but  may  be 
a  correct  identification,  though  Beth-aradah  also 
itself.  G.  .V  Smith,  however,  thinks  that  the 
b  in  Beth-basi  may  be  correct.  ■  In  th_-  wilder- 
ness of  Judea.  E.  of  Tckoa,  there  is  a  II  Ady  ei-Hasia*. 
which  name  as  it  stands  means  "  marsh."  an  impossible 

'  We.  tuppotes  ^nrv;;'>  OI^O  to  be  a  glou,  and  jm  a  con- 
temptuous ■  of  71c  in  the  manner  of  Hoc,  4  15,  etc-  (('// 
u}i    So  Albert,  but  not  L)i.  or  Benaett,  SHOT. 

*  Possibly  it  wa>  early  destroyed.    This,  as  Muhlau  remarks, 
would  account  for  the  disparaging  trantformatioa  of  the  name 
I  into  Beth  aven  (Kiehm.  //km  1  .i3X 
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term,  and  therefore  probably  an  echo  of  an  ancient 
name. '  T.  K.  C 

BETH-BIREI,  KV  Bath-biri  (*t03  7V3>.  t  Ch.  43x. 

See  BkTH-LEEAOTK. 

BETH  CAR  (^"n'a  ;  Bai8xop  [BE].  BeA*.  [A], 
[\\t)ipil  KoppAIOJN,  Jos.  Ant.vi.  2j  ;  ]*TC  (Targ.Jl,  a 
pla  .-,  presumably  ::i  ihe  district  .  I  Mirp.ili,  I" 
the  Israelite*  pursued  the  defeated  Philistines  (i  S  7  ll 
[I)t.  ]).  The  phrase  'under  Belli  rar '  is  remarkable. 
I  Vies  it  mean  'under  the  gates  of  Beth-car'  l  so  We. 
7'/lS  68)?  or  does  it  mean  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
some  part  of  which  Beth-car  stood '  ?  No  such  name 
as  Beth-Cat  is  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  hence  it  is  at  first 
sight  too  bold  to  identify  it  (as  PEF,  not  disapproved  by 
G.VSm.  HC,  224)  with  'Ain  Karim.  the  name  of  a  flourish- 
ing village  a  good  way  to  the  S,  of  Ncbi  Samwil.  and 
W.  of  Jerusalem.  the  name  Beth-car,  however,  is 
self  evidently  corrupt,  and  if  we  may  emend  it  into 
'  Heth-hacoerem 1  the  identification  with  'Aim  Kirim 
becomes  proUible  (see  Bkth-HACCEBSM).  Only  \  \  m. 
to  the  N.  of  'Ain  Karim  is  Dcr  Vasin.  not  improbably 
to  lie  identified  with  the  Jashan  or  Jeshanah  of  v.  12  (see 
SllhS),  which  need  not  lie  the  same  as  the  Jeslianah  of 

•Ch.  13>9. 

I  he  alternative  i*  to  read  1  Betb-horoi) "  (Klo.) ;  ;  and  n  were, 
from  phonetic  tuu>es,  easily  confounded.  '  Under  Iteth-horon  ' 
would  be  a  very  intelligible  exprcv-ion ;  Imt  Itrth-horon  is 
certainly  tito  far  north.  The  reading  '  lleth-javhan,'  quoted 
from  1'csh.  (nt>l  «?)  by  (1.  A.  Smith  (//<." M4),  U  no  readme  at 
all,  but  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  t  S.  7  it,  as  We.  Ill-,  pointed 
out.  T.  K.  C 

BETH  DAGON  if\Fl  1V3.  §  95,  'house  of  Dagon,' 
BHfli&r*ldN  [AL]),  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  enumerated 
in  the  third  group  of  '  lowland  '  towns  ( Josh.  IS41. 
payaSrn\  [B]).  The  list  is  so  scattered  and  irregular 
llutt  nothing  can  with  certainty  l>e  inferred  from  it  as  to 
the  site  of  Bcth-dagon  ,  but  NlAKKKDAH  (if. v.  ),  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  must  have  lain  off  the 
mouth  of  Aijalon  (Josh.  10*8).  Here  we  find,  6  m.  SK. 
from  Joppa,  a  Beit- Dejan,  and.  1 J  m.  farther  S.,  Dajun. 
Each  of  these  has  been  identified  with  Bcth-dagon  (sec 
Rob.  BR  ;W8,  Clermont  Ganneau,  PEFQ,  1874). 
and  one  of  them  (the  former,  according  to  Fnedr.  Del ) 
is  probably  the  Btt-daganna  mentioned  in  Sennacherib's 
prism-inscription  (col.  2 /.  65  ;  AT?  2  91).  It  must  be 
rememliercd.  however,  th.it  the  name  occurred  in  several 
places  through  Palestine— Beit  Dejan  nearly  7  m.  E.  of 
X,i/i/ui  (see  /'/•'/•'  map),  and,  according  to  Jos.  (Ant.  xiii. 
81  IJ/i.  2  j).  I>agon  near  Jericho,  each  on  an  important 
trade  route  from  I'hilistia  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  There 
may.  then,  have  been  more  than  one  Beth-dagon  on 
the  borders  of  Philistia.  and  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  neither  Dajun  nor  Beit  Dejan  lies  in  the 
Shcjihelah  proper.  On  the  doubtful  phrase  'land  of 
Dagon  '  in  Eshmunazar's  inscription,  and  on  the  god 
Dagon,  see  DAjOON,  §  I.  On  Dajun  see  especially 
CI.  Ganneau,  An  A.  Res.  in  /',:/.  lib  f. 

1.  A  locality  not  vet  identified  (but  cp  fonder,  Hdhk.  te>  the 

fi  '••■>   ""  Ihe  b  .    l-r  .  I    V-!'—  I  I  I"    !  ;  fiA,fi.y..;*  [  I :  ,  I. 

3.  The  temple  of  l>.it;on  in  AshJod  (1  Mace.  10ej,  Wlayv 

IA«"  tb  V\  f^v/ttr |K*D.  a  a.  s. 

BETH  DIBLATHAIM  (DUETTO  1  CP  Ass-  dnblu. 
'foundation'  ;  tail  sec  Namks,  §  107).  a  town  in  Moab 
mentioned  along  with  Dibon  [ijand  Nebo  [iii.]  (Jer.  \ 
4*^  =  6  :il«.  Cn  oikon  aaiBaaOaim  [BQ],  €•  o- 
AeBA&ft&iAA  [XA]).  evidently  the  same  as  AlMON-DIB-  | 
LATHA1M,  which  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Dibon 
(Nu.  33^/-  >•  This  place  (called  fn^  n:|,  Mehcdeba. 
and  Rial  Me'on  are  staled  by  Mesha  on  his  stele  to 
haw       n  fortified  by  himself  (/.  30), 

BETH  EDEN,  AV»* .  EV  house  of  Eden'  <n'2 
PV :  cl  ANapcoN  XAPPAN  [BAQP]).  an  Aranuean 
city  or  land,  with  a  ruler  of  its  own.  but  presumably 
allied  to  Damascus  (Am.  1  $).  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  place  has  l>ccn  made.    The  vocalisa- 
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tion  (no  not  rn)  forbids  us  to  sec  in  it  the  llapdfcurot 
of  Strabo  and  Plolemv,  ami  equally  forbids  us  to  regard 
it  with  W'etzstein  (DeL  70*;  cp  Vg.  dt  domo 

VKiluptatn  I  as  a  poetical  name  of  Damascus.  The  view, 
however,  adopted  by  Schrader  |  A'. 7  7'1-1  327 )  and  favoured 
hy  6"*'.'1  (see  aliove).  that  Beth-edcn  is  the  Blt-adini 
of  the  inscriptions  (si-e  K.KKN),  is  not  less  inadmissible, 
for  this  is  too  far  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  and  had, 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  long  been  subject  to  Assyria  (\Vt. 
AT  Unters.  183;  cp  Sold.  /.DMC  33  126  [  79]).  No 
doubt  there  were  other  places  called  Et»KN  Ir/.f. ,  ii. ). 
There  is  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  name  Bikath-avcn 
(see  A  YEN,  3),  which  corresponds  to  IVth-eden  in  the 
parallel  line.  r.  k.  c. 

BETH-EKED  (*1|">I?  Jl*3,  EV  shearing  house"; 
KV'"e  -house  of  gathering').'  where  Jehu  met  Aha- 
riah's  brethren,  is  cither  a  place-name  or  ( more  prolaably ) 
the  designation  of  an  isolated  house  used  on  certain 
Occasions  by  the  shepherds  of  tly  district  (2  K.  10  u  14  ; 
B&ifl&K&e  IB];  but  in  v.  14  «V  o-Mjeij  [B^-1"*], 
•ka\  [AE]  '•  Pesh.  has  '  and  he  was  overthrowing  the 
altars  thai  were  on  the  way  '  [v.  «],  and  in  v.  14  -i;y  n-2. 
cp  Cod.  Vind.  of  Vet.  Lat.  /UlAaear). 

BETHEL  ("?Nn'3,  §§  1.  10.  always  one  word  {IU. 
on  Gen.  128  Josh.  7  2].  RV  wrongly  with  a  hyphen; 

•house  of  God'—  i.e.,  BaityAion— (cp  B&i- 
ToyAiA-  Bktiillia);  see  Iixjlatrv.  §  a, 
Masskba  ;  BaiBhA  [BADEI.j;  but  Gen.  3.r.7.  Be8. 
ID];  gentilic  Bethelite,  see  Uiki.).  1.  A  luwn 
on  the  liorder  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  \\r.  of 
the  wilderness  of  Belh-aven  (Josh.  18  ■*  :  on  12i6,  where 
©A  omits  the  clause,  and  ©BP  h;is  Id  -.  :  for  Bethel  or 
Makkedah,  see  TAPPUAH.  2).  without  doubt  the  present 
lleitin  (from  Beitil.  by  the  common  interchange  of  / 
and  n\,  a  small  village  (said  to  have  400  inhabitants), 
with  ruins  of  early  Christian  and  Crusaders'  buildings, 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  lies  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  central  range,  a  little  E.  of  the  watershed, 
and  2890  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  the  village  itself 
the  view  is  confined  to  the  plateau,  which,  like  most 
of  the  territory  Of  Benjamin,  presents  a  bleak  prospect 
of  gray  rocks  and  very  stony  fields,  relieved  by  few 
trees  and  a  struggling  cultivation.  A  few  minutes  SE. , 
however,  lies  one  of  the  great  view-points  of  Palestine, 
the  Burj-Beitln  or  Tower  of  Bethel  (probably  the  nun 
of  an  early  Christum  monastery),  supposed  to  mark 
a  traditional  site  of  the  tent  and  altar  of  Abraham 
•to  the  E.  of  Bethel"  (Gen.  128),  and  of  I-ot  s  view 
of  the  '('lrclc  of  Jordan'  (183-10).     Four  good  springs 

«  11-Jui...  an<1  a  Kreat  reservoir  amply  certify  the 
8.  Traditions.  prescm  x-Uage  M  lhe  ^  of  Uw  cj(>. 

which  'was  Killed  Eur.  at  the  first'  (Gen.  2S  10  ;  ol»o» 
6tov  [ADEL]i.  The  sanctuary,  '(;od's  house.'  the 
•  place"  (as  it  is  called  in  Gen.  28 u,  whtTc  it  is  distinct 
from  the  city)  which  grew  famous  enough  to  absorb 
the  city's  name  in  its  own,  may  have  lain  either  on 
the  site  of  the  Burj-Beitin,  or  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes,  where  there  is  a  natural  stone  circle 
(/'/•'/■'Q.  1 88 1 .  p.  255);  and  the  curious  formation  of 
the  rocks  in  terraces  and  ramparts  has  been  taken  as 
the  material  suggestion  of  the  '  flight  of  steps '  1  see 
LADDER]  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen. 
28 10  Jr.).t  There  he  raised  a  pillar,  or  masv?l>ali. 
to  Yahwe.  and  afterwards  is  said  |(  Jen.  3f>  t-8)  by  the 
same  narrator.  E  (it  is  J  who  gives  the  previous  story  of 
Abraham  s  altar),  to  have  built  an  altar  and  called  the 
'  place'  1  not  yet  'city')  'God  of  Bethel'  (for  which  (?*""  , 
Pesh. ,  and  Yg.  read  '  Bethel ' ).    Here  Deborah.  Rebecca'* 

•  Cp  the  Tarfi.  H<m  nr:3  ll'J.  'place  of  the  gathcHnt 
together  of  the  shi-phrrcU. '    Kor  VW,  however,  we  >I,.hiIJ 

perhaps  read  uti/dlm  (C~!~J),  and  omit  the  next  word  (in  v.  it, 
not  in  z:  14)  kd-rittm  {'"^)  as  a  gloii ;  n/k/dlm  was  a  le»» 
common  word  for  'shepherds'  than  rtflm. 

*  Schlatter  (/.ur  Ti>/vt-  »J«  infers  from  Gen.  12 s  Im.Ti 
(om.  OA)  ,hat  the  *a«:tuary  lay  E.  of  the  town,  in  Deir  Liwin. 
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foster -mother,  died.  She  was  buried  Win  ihe  town, 
beneath  an  oak  called  '  tlie  oak  of  weeping  '  (see  AlXOM* 
BACl'TIi.  MfLtU.RRVh  trees,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
be  found  on  the  stony  plateau  above.  The  next  notice 
of  Bathd  is  in  the  JK  narrative  of  Joshua's  conquests 
{Jos.  "a  891a  [om.  BAF  ;  (ir)0av  L]).  in  which  Bethel  ts 
not  vet  the  name  of  a  city  (so  also  the  Deutcrononust  in 
Jos.  V>9  [Vtd  [A]  :  in  v.  16  •  Bethel'  is  with  to  he 

omitted),  but  is  still  distinct  from  l.ur  (Id  [tf 1  *  does 
not  distinguish  them,  reading  X01  (a  (  B  in  r.  1.  A  in  t:  a) 
after  /iaifJr/X1).  The  later  priestly  writer,  however, 
makes  them  the  same  1 18  n.  cp  32  [pijaara  [BJ,  /inOijA 
(A)]  :  in  Judg.  1  the  parenthesis  is  probably  a  glossf.1 
In  Judg.  4j  the  prophetess  IXeborah  is  said  to  have  sat 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Detiorah  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel— a  statement  which  the  critics  who  understand 
tile  song  of  Ifcborah  to  imply  that  she  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  suppose  t<s  have  arisen  from  confusion 
with  the  other  Deborah  (see  Deborah).  There  is  no 
cogent  reason,  however,  for  their  inference  from  the  song, 
and  while  a  palm  is  an  unusual,  it  is  not  an  impossible, 
tree  at  the  altitude  of  Bethel  :  there  is  one  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  story  of  the  crime  of  the  Benjamin's  the  priestly 
writing  tc;!s  of  a  national  gathering  before  God  at  Bethel 
(Judg.  'Jla*. 

In  the  records  of  the  period  after  the  Judges  the 
name  Iau  does  not  occur;  we  mar  suppose  it  by  this 

S  Hiitorv    time  10  have  been  ahv>r',*'<1  in  °f 
Bethel,  which  was  still  a  s-inctuary  ( 1  S. 

7  16  10  j).    The  division  of  the  kingdoms  brought  Bethel 

a  new  opportunity  :  its  ancient  sanctity  was  taken  ad- 

vant.tge  of  by  Jeroboam  for  political  ends,  and  he  made 

it  one  of  the  two  national  shrines  which  Reestablished 

in  North  Israel  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  go 

over  to  Jerusalem.     In  these  shrines  he  act  up  the  golden 

calves — 'Thy  God.  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 

of  the  land  of  Egypt '  (  1  K  12/9>.    A  priesthood,  not 

ljrvitic.it,  was  established,  and  a  new  altar,  pilgrimages, 

and  feasts  were  ordained  (  1  K.  12 30 /.  i.     In  the  words 

of  Am.vriah  to  Amos.  Bethel  became  a  royal  and  national 

temple  1 '  sanctuary  of  the  king.'  1  house  of  the  kingdom,' 

Am.  7«3>* 

A  later  1  perhaps  post-exilic)  narrative  records  a 
prophecy  as  made  by  a  prophet  from  Judah,  by  which 
Jeroboam  was  judged  according  to  the  Deuteronomic 
standard,  and  Yahwe's  overthrow  of  Bethel  was  predicted 
( t  K  13  ;  cp  3  K.  lo  )<)\.  There  was  no  such  feeling  of 
guilt  or  forelioding  of  doom,  however,  among  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom,  for  we  find  a 
company  of  them  Settled  in  Bethel,  and  the  place 
visited  by  Elijah  and  Khsha  la  K.  2a  /. 

For  a  national  sanctuary  the  position  was  convenient. 

The  present  village  lies  about  a  furlong  off  the  most 

4  Imnnrtant  <M>tori.v  of  lhe  lixT(X  parallel  branches 

noaition  into  whlch  thc  Krcat  north  ro,,<1  hcre 
P  divides,  very  near  its  junction  with  the 

road  by  Michmash  to  Jericho,  and  not  many  miles  from 

thc  heads  of  those  two  other  roads  which  come  up 

from  the  coast  by  the  Bethhorons.  and  by  GOptUM, 

respectively,  to  meet  the  north  road  just  mentioned. 

That  is  to  sav,  the  main  lines  of  traffic  N.  to  S  and 

E.  to  \V.  crossed  at  the  gates  of  Bethel.     Like  other 

ancient  sanctuaries,  it  must  h  ive  had  a  market ;  its  mer- 

cenarincss  and  wealth  are  implied  by  Amos  (8*.  etc.). 

Moreover,  Bethel  lay  upon  the  natural  frontier  between 

the  two  kingdoms  on  the  plateau  between  the  pass.-s  of 
Beth-horon  and  Michmash  (on  the  Chronicler's  story  of 
its  capture  by  Abijah  of  Judah,  see  A  Ml  ah.  i).  The 
prophets  llosea  and  Amos  appear  in  opposition  to 
Bethel,  not  on  the  ground  (taken  by  thc  later  Deutero- 
nomists)  that  it  was  the  scat  of  a  schism,  but  because  of 

'  In  Judg  2  1  a  hethel  might  probably  to  be  read  f  jt  Hoc  HIM 

t  mn  rt^ff  n'3»       1 /TsrifC  '».  AV  '  for  it  i,  the  king'* 

chapel,  and  il  is  the  king*  court";  RV  'for  it  is  the  king'* 
xanmury,  ami  it  i*  a  royal  houie.' 
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the  superstitious  and  immoral  nature  of  its  cult,  even 
though  the  object  of  this  was  Yahwe  himself.  They 
regard  il  as  apostasy  from  Yahwe  (Am.  4  4.  'Come  la 
Bethel  and  revolt';  5;  IjiatfrjX  Q*,ld],  'Seek  n<  t 
Bethel,  seek  Yahwe ' ),  and  its  crimes  culminate  (Am.  7  1  I 
in  the  silencing  of  his  prophet  Amos  by  its  priest  Amariah 
(sec  Amos,  §  20).  It  shall,  therefore,  bear  thc  brunt  of 
thc  impending  doom  (Am.  3m  Mos.  IO15  [00.  or  tov 
tapayX  BAQ]).  In  scorn  Amos  had  said  '  Bethel  shall 
become  A \  K.N  '  -  i.e..  vanity,  falseness,  false  worship, 
idolatry  (5  5) :  —so  Hosea  calls  it  Beth-aven  (4  15  58  IO5) 
oftener  than  he  calls  it  Bethel.  The  nickname  was  the 
readier  because  of  the  actual  BhTH-Avt  N  (y.f. ).  which 
once  stood,  and  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century  still  stood, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  fall  of  the  northern 
kingdom  the  heathen  colonists  naturally  adopted  the 
cult  of  the  'god  of  thc  land,'  and  Bethel  retained  its 
importance  as  a  religious  centre  (a  K.  17»8).  Isaiah 
and  Micah  do  not  mention  Bethel  ;  il  is  very  doubtful  if 
Jeremiah  does  so  (Gicscbrecht  on  Jer.  4S  1  s).  The  frontier 
of  Judah,  however,  must  have  been  gradually  pushed  N. 
so  as  to  enclose  it,  for  when  Josiah  put  down  '  the  high 
places  in  the  cities  of  Judah'  he  destroyed  the  altar  in 
Bethel  and  desecrated  the  site  (a  K.  2a4  15).  The  city 
itself  must  have  been  inhabited  by  Jews,  for  its  families 
are  reckoned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  [see  Ezra,  ii. 
§§  9.  8r;  Eira2=8  \yatt?ij\  [B]|  =  Neh.  133  {fai'v* 
IBS'])-  1  Esd.  .1 11  |,-j*ToXiu>  [B],  ,iirr.  [A]i].  It  was  the 
most  northerly  site  re  peopled  by  Jews  I  Neh.  1 1  31  ;  fiyOyp 
[Kc'  "»*'  ;  om.  BN'Aj).1  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Bethel  till  it  is  descritied  as  one  of  the  strong  places  of 
Judah  which  Bacchides  refortificd  in  161  li  e.  (1  Mace. 
©5J  ;  Jos.  xiii.  1  j).  and  then  it  disappears  from  OT 
history. 

In  '9  A.n.  X'espasian  garrisoned  llethcl  before  hi*  advance 
on  Jerusalem  (Jus.  /?/iv.l»o);  and  tina  m  Hadrian  placed  a 

p. -st  there  to  intercept  Jewish  fugitives  (M idrash, 
5.  Post-  Itkhmkjk  \  :  Kcub.  fingi  I  aim.  115).  The  lior- 
biblical     deaux  Pilgrim  (ill)  Rives  it  as  llettnar  i»  K.  m. 

from  Jerusalem.  Robinson's  theory  {LPKX  270), 
that  Bethel  is  therefore  the  Kether  of  Hadrian*  war,  is  un- 
founded. Kuseb.  and  Jerome  call  it  a  village :  thc  kilter 
adds  (under  Atfgai)  that  where  Jacob  dreamed  there  was 
built  a  church  —  perhaps  (cirt  of  the  mini  at  Hurj  Beittn.  The 
Crusader*  exhibited  the  r.n.k  under  the  l>.jmc  of  the  Rock  in 
Jenisidcm  as  Jacob  *  Si..ne;  tmt  the  '  Cartulary  of  the  Chur..h 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre'  j;ivrs  IVihcl  a*  a  casafe  cedeil  to  that 
church  in  1160,  and  the  site  of  a  lower  and  chajirl  bui'l  hy 
Hukucs  d'lbclin  (  Key.  178).  Sec  I  Pterin,  lu.tie,  cliap.  H  ;  J'Jif' 
Mtm.  '.'jo5  /•  30s/;  ;  Stanley,  SI'  ji 7  ;  CASm.  //(,,  cliap.  >ii. 
and  pp.  389^". 

(a  l  A  plai  e  to  which  David  sent  part  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Amali  kites  (tS.  30 17 1:  probably  thc  same  as 
BETIIL'L,  if  we  are  not  with  ©"  land  Buddci  lo  read 
jiaiOaoi'fi — i.e. ,  BKTH-ICR.  G.  a.  s. 

BETH  EMXK  (pt^TJI  n'3.  §  09.   'house  in  the 

valley'),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  1 G 

Itrfirc  Itcth-ciTick  *"ine  words  appctr  lo  have  ilropprd  nut  : 
perhaps  they  are  repre*ente»l  by  G  *  **i  «i<r*A<i'ffeTm4  [rn]  ■  j>to. 
(After  opta  0f  continues  ao^a(0a40ur,  where  tratftfai  Mens  to 
be  a  corruption  of  yai60aiTjA  |    yni  «^#oiiA],  prrtneil  wrongly 

to  3«.*ur  [     (ta,l*.(l««|  ;  Plaint*  | A 1.  crasW  0^f.i.h.x 

1 1. ] ;  Syrnni.  «it  riir  «o.A<t'«).  The  dewnption  ui  V.  it/,  is  not 
i  tear  1  there  would  seem  to  be  i»o  do.  tipti  ns  of  the  noritiern 
boundary  (if  'on  the  left  hand,'  r.  j3,  tnciins  '  northward.'  and 
if  the  equivalent  of  «o»  tifftA.  op.a  U  lo  be  inserted  Ufore 

'northward '  in  f.  a7). 

Robinson  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  thai  of  'Amka,  6J  m  NK.  of  "Akka  (Acre) :  but.  as 
he  himself  points  out  ( II k'  4  103  108 1,  the  situation  «f 
'Amka  is  too  far  N.  of  JefTit  (Jiphtah-el  >>,  and.  even  if 
this  objection  lie  waived,  Amka  is  nl  anv  rate  too  far 
N.  of  KibOl  (which  must  be  the  ancient  Cabul). 

T.  K.  C 

BETHER  ieeenp  f™-l  BaiOhp2  [A]),  one  of  thc 
additional  cities  of  Judah  in  J..*li  law  <?  Up  SHUT). 
mentioned  after  Karcm  ( Win  Karim)  and  (Jallim  icp 
Gihuak  ).     No  doubt  it  is  the  modern  Hillir  (7  m.  ^\^  . 

1  Onthi»li*t«e  Kzra,  ii.,  M  5  f'l.  15  I1)*- 
»  0a«0*i)p  also  occurs  in  1  Ch. «  ju  (Al,  as  a 
orrtu-  III)  —  i.e.,  Juttail. 
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of  Jerusalem),  which  stands  on  the  slope  of  n  steep 
projecting  hill  between  the  Wady  llittir  and  a  smaller 
valley.  If  we  ascend  higher  we  shall  reach  a  site 
admirably  ad.ipted  fur  a  fortress,  where  there  are  still 
some  ruins  connected  l>y  popular  legend  with  the  Jews. 
On  the  Em  side  are  chambers  m  the  rock  nnd  old  cisterns. 
NcubaOB  [Giqg,  Talm.  103- 114,  cp  90)  and  Guerin 
(/«./.  'i  \*7-?ts)  had  all  but  demonstrated  thai  this  was 
the  Bet  her  (m-a)  or  rather  Ik-th-tcr  (Tnn'3).  within  whose 
walls  Bar  CochtM  so  obstinately  resisted  the  Romans 
•  Julius  Severus  (A  D.  134-5).  The  proof  has  now 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  stating 
which  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  were  stationed 
there  '  It  is.  therefore,  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
with  GraU  < //>'»/.  ^4>7\  that  the  Beth-ter  of  Rar  Cochtia 
was  identical  with  the  lietthar  of  the  itineraries,  which 
was  situated  between  Antipatris  or  Diospolis  and 
Caesarea  (see  Antipatris.  §  3.  end).    See  Gibbar. 

Only  two  ancient  statements  respecting  the  position  of  Rether 
need  he  here  pooled.  Kut.  (//A  Si)  descril«e*  $<Wr),M  in 
these  term*  :  iroA.\.T|  tic  oxvp*»T«nj,  Tun*  I-  pa  t.ja  i  >uir  ov 
vfaipa  voppm  imrimaa.  and  the  Talm.  of  Jeru*.  (TiMKitk, 
4*\  'If  thou  thinkest  that  lieth-ter  (spelt  with  two  n  almost 
always  in  this  vet  ion  |  was  near  the  sea,  thou  art  in  error: 
truly  it  was  40  in,  away  from  tlie  sea.'  X.  K.  C 

BETHER,  The  mountains  of  (">n3  *nn).  Cant.  217 

EV,  following  V'g.  {Bet her).  The  word  Bether,  how- 
ever, all  recent  critics  agree,  is  not  a  proper  name  :  it 
qualifies  the  preceding  words.  Putting  aside  the  old, 
forced  explanations  of  the  phrase,  such  as  '  mountains 
of  ravines'  (f?i'*»c  opTJ  Koi\ufidTui>~  i.e. ,  enna  m  ;  cp 
Bithkon),  and  '  mountains  of  separation '  (between  the 
lovers),  one  might  conjecture  that  > Bother'  was  the 
Syrian  plant  maiooathron.  from  which  a  costly  oil  was 
procured,  used  in  the  toilet  of  banqueters  (Hor.  OJ.  li. 
"7).  and  "'so  in  medicine  (Pan.  A7/  xxui.  4«3).  So 
Symm.  (Field,  Hex.  on  Cant.  2. 7 1,  K\mt  ;  Wcllh. 
ProLW  399 ;  KT  391.  Others  emend  Tm  into  DTr2. 
•spices,"  in  conformity  with  814  (so  Pcsh.,  Tlieod., 
Meier.  Gr.ilr'l.  l"he  liest  solution,  however,  has  yet  to 
lie  mentioned  :  irz  is  miswritlcn  for  Is'ln-i,  'cyj>rcsses' ; 
cp  1  17  (Che.).  "Mountains  of  cvpn-sses'  is  an  appro- 
priate term  for  Lebanon:  cp  'mountains  of  panthers' 
(48).    See  /(JR  IO571.  and  cp  Cantk  I  KS.  §  15  n. 

BETHESDA  (BhOccaa  [coiM*}^.*..  KfjQ  TV? 
— '  house  of  mercy '  ;  BmOzaOa  [Ti.  WH]),  the  reading 
of  TR  in  Jn.  In.  for  winch  the  best  authorities  have 
Bethzatha  or  Mi.  iiismda.  On  the  topographical 
question,  see  Jk.ki'sai.KM. 

i.e. ,  n7*'K.  "near  her'),  an  unidentifieil  place  in  the 
Shephel.th  mentioned  by  Micah  (1  11),  who  foresees  the 
captivity  of  its  noble  ones  (I'VjJT,  emended  from  ^B3X>", 
CVs  reading  foorrr/f*],  where  MT  has  tmpjf !  so  Che.. 
JQR.  July  oH,.  h  is  scarcely  the  same  as  Azel  (cp 
AZAL). 

BETH  OADER  (TI|  D*3 ;  B&i9rAiAu>N  [B]. 
TCAtop  [A],  BhB[-£  \ao>;>  [L]),  a  town,  whose 
'father'  H  ircph  was  of  Calcbitc  origin  (t  Ch.2sit); 
the  genealogy  seems  to  repn-sciit  post -exilic  relations. 
On  the  analogy  of  the  other  great  divisions  ShoUll  abi 
Kirjath-jearim  and  Stlma  abi  Bethlehem.  Bcth-gader 
was  perhaps  no  unimportant  place,  and  we  may  possibly 
i<lcntify  it  with  GrnoK.  i.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  further 
divisions  of  Ilarcp'i  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  are  in 
the  cases  of  Shobal  and  Salma. 

BETHGAMUL  (^0|  H'3.  '  place  of  recompense  ? 

[cpGamalicl.^Jy'^OJ];  OIKON  TAl  V\u>a[B],  o.  rAMtuAA 
[A],  o  \  KM.  O  -ojaB  [«"],  om.  K').  In  Moab  on 
the  table-land  K.  of  the  Jordan  (Jer.  4813),  identified  by 

I  CI.  Can.  AttnL  Jet  inter.,  C cmfitet  mdut,  1S94,  p.  i\f. 
*  The  nositioii  of  GsMR,  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
connected,  is  unknown. 

SS5 


some  with  A'*.  Jemail,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  well- 
known  I)i mon  ;  according  to  others,  it  finds  its  modern 
representative  in  Umm  tj-Jemal,  about  five  hours  S.  of 


BETH  OILGAL  (^JH  JT3).  Neh.  12*,  RV ;  see 
GlLOAL,  g  6  (5). 

BET .  I  - HACCEREM,  AV  Beth  Haccherem  (D'3 

D")?n,  §  '°3.  'vineyard  place*),  is  expressly  called,  not 
a  town,  but  a  'district'  CJ/B)-  near  Jerusalem.  Neh.  3  14 
iBrlOAXAW  N»].  6AXXAPMA  [A],  -8&KAM  [X].  -A»- 
XAPAM  IC]).  From  Jer.  61  it  appears  to  have  included 
a  conspicuous  height  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem  which  was 
used  as  a  beacon -station  li.:.»!'oxopuo  (BJ.  Bttfd.  [KJ. 
H-t>a.  [(A,  B^c?aXap[A]. 

Jerome  (in  his  comment  on  the  latter  passage*)  say*  that  it  wan 
one  of  the  villages  which  he  coutil  see  every  day  wilh  hisown  eyes 
from  llcthlehem,  thai  it  was  called  Itetharharma,  and  deal  it  lay 
on  a  mountain.  Hence,  many  since  Pococke  have  placed  it  on 
the  so-called  FuwtJll  or  '  Frank  Mountain  '  (1487  ft.  adore  the 
vea  level),  belwtren  lletlilehcm  and  Tekoa,  and  very  near  the 
latli-r  (so  ciTti  ("liesehrecht).  Jerome's  statement  we  are  unable 
to  crilicise  :  hut  there  is  now  no  name  near  the  '  Krank  Mountain' 
which  confirms  this  theory,  and  the  special  fertility  which  the 
name  Ileth-h-n  cerem  implies  to  have  characterised  the  district 
so  n< -sts  loAing  elsewhere.  After  all,  it  was  tatlic-t  hasty  to  infer 
from  Jer.  ik  1  that  iScth-haccercm  wa»  bound  to  be  near  Tekoa. 

Since  we  have  found  reason  elsewhere  (Beth-car) 
to  correct  'Beth-car'  in  1  S.  7"  into  Beth-haccerem, 
and  to  identify  this  with  the  beautiful  village  of  'Ain 
Karim.  about  an  hour  and  a  half  \V.  of  Jerusalem, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  hill 
referred  to  by  Jeremiah  was  the  Jebel  'Alt,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  village  in  question.  The  fruitful  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards  of 'Ain  Karim  are  watered  from  a 
superb  fountain,  and  would  justify  the  name  Beth- 
haccerem.  The  summit  of  the  Jebel  "Ah  commands  a 
view  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
part  of  Jerusalem  ( Bned.  1 1  a).  Cornier  mentions  thai 
there  are  still  cairns  on  the  ridge  above 'Ain  Karim  which 
may  have  served  as  beacons  (PF.FQ,  1881,  p.  371). 
One  is  40  ft.  high  and  1 30  ft  iu  diameter,  with  a  flat 
top  measuring  40  ft.  across. 

Two  more  references  to  Beth-haccerem  may  be  indi- 
cated. In  the  Mishna  treatise,  MuiJMh  8  4.  it  is 
stated  that  the  stones  for  the  great  altar  in  the  second 
temple  came  from  the  valley  of  Beth-cerem,  which  Adler 
UQR  8i9>)  identifies  with  Beth-haccerem  and  'Ain 
KSnm  ;  nnd  among  the  eleven  towns  which  f9nAL  has 
(but  not  MT)  in  Josh.  lf>5o  occurs  Karem  1  Kai»:i  • 
which,  from  the  context,  can  only  l>e  'Ain  Kilrim.  Cp 
TAIICIIEMONtTK.  For  another  (probable)  Bcth-carem 
see  Batii-kahhim.  t.  k.  c. 

BETH  -  HACKS  AN  (Jin  n*?,  domus  korti  [Vg.].  EV 
'the  garden -hotise '  j  better  in  0  as  a  proper  name, 
BaiOan  [81  Baiat|-an  [A"4*  supms],  Bai8ojpojn  = 
lieth-horon  [L  \.  a  place,  apparently  to  the  S.  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  road  to  which  Ahaziah  tied  in  his  chariot  when 
he  saw  Jehoram  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  9*7)  Jenin.  the 
lirst  village  which  one  travelling  southwards  would 
encounter,  may  very  well  Ijc  Beth-haggan  (  =  Beth -hag - 
gannim.  'place  of  gardens'),  i.e..  En-CANNIM  {q.v. .  2). 
If,  however,  w-e  hold  with  fonder  that  Megiddo,  which 
Ahaziah  reached  at  last —to  die— was  Mujedtla*  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Beisfln,  it  will  become 
natural  to  identify  Beth-haggan  with  a  northern  Beit 
lenn.  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  S  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (Beit  Jenn  is,  in  Arabic  nomenclature,  a 
favourite  name).  Against  this  view  of  the  flight  of 
Ahaziah,  sec  GASra.  HC,  387,  n.  l  t.  k.  c. 

BETH -HAN  AN.    See  Fj.on-beth-hanan. 

BETH-HARAM,  AV  incorrectly  Beth-aram  (M'S 
D*10  :  o0AprA€l,  or  perhaps  aAojm  [BJ,  Bh8apa« 
f  AI.  I.  Josh.  13z7  (P).    For  the  true  form  of  the  1 

see  BKTH-IIARAN. 
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BBTH-H  A  RAN 


BETH-HORON 


BETH  H ARAN  (pn  JVZ,  probably  'house  of 
Haran.'  BaiBapan  iH',  -AppA  [A],  -n  [FL],  Nu. 
8236  [K]i.  the  correct  and  original  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  place  aUi  called  Rktii-jiakam  (cp 
CiKRsiioM  for  GkkmionI.  The  place  thus  designated 
was  an  ancient  Anionic  city,  fortified  by  the  conquering 
Cadites.  The  site  is  occupied  by  tlie  modern  Tell  er- 
Kdmeh,  which  stands  up  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name, 
between  Hcsban  and  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  The  objection  to  this  raised  by  Cuthe 
\ZDPY £3,  n.  1)  is  not  decisive 

K.imeh  docs  indeed  imply  a  form,  Rcth-haram lh ;  but  this 
form  is  vouched  fur  l>y  the  existence  of  the  Aramaic  Beth-ramtha 
(w  below).  It  arose  out  of  III  tm-iiakam  (a  phonetic  modifica- 
tion of  lieth-haran)  when  tlie  older  and  correct  form  of  the 
name  had  passed  out  of  use,  and  so  the  later  form,  Iteth-haram, 
came  to  lie  misinterpretesl.  Moreover,  Tristram'*  discovery  of 
a  '  conspicuous  mound  '  called  lleit  Harran  U.aml  pf  Moah,  348) 
has  not  been  verified  by  sulnequent  travellers, *  though  it  i.s  xtllt 
iast>;  in  llaeil.  (map  of  I'cr.T.i),  and  tlie  ic.intifii.ition 
(wliti  h  stands  in  Ib'.'s  comm.)  is  retained  by  voti  Ricss  in  Biiel- 
Attar*  ,  on  the  assumption  that  Beit  Harran  (or  liar  am)  is 
nearer  to  the  outlet  of  the  wady  than  Tell  cr-Kamch. 

The  really  conspicuous  mound  is  surely  that  of  Tell 
er-Rameh,  which  is  673  ft.  Above  the  sea-level,  and 
certainly  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of  im|x>rtanec 
(fonder,  nil'  Mem,,  E.  Pal.  1*38).  Such  a  town 
was  the  Beth-ramlha  of  the  Tatmud  (Ncubaucr.  C.iog. 
Talm.  2471,  the  name  of  which  is  attested  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome.* 

Herod  had  a  palace  here  (Jos.  Ant.  ivii.  10  6;  BJ  ii.  4  a): 
Herod  Antipa-s  watlcd  it  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  Herod  Philip  rebuilt  Ucthsaida 
and  cave  it  the  vime  ruune  after  the  emperor's  daughter  <  Jo». 
Ant.  xviii.  1 1 ;  />/  ii.  9  1).  Jerome,  however,  enables  11*  to  correct 
this  statement  (('.S'  108 17).  The  older  name  of  the  city  was  Lisui*  ; 
the  name  was  changed  to  Julias  when  Livia  *u  received  into 
the  Kens  Julia  hv  the  emperor  *  testament  (see  Schurer,  Wit. 
ii.  1  i(j)  Ku«.  (<  »S"  2S4  m)  and  Theodo«itis(sto  a.i>.);.Isoc;»II  ii 
l.isi.is;  the  latter  (P*  Situ  l~rt-r*  Sanctte,  65)  describe*  it  a* 
12  k.  m.  from  Jericho,  ucar  warm  xpringx  that  were  efficacious 
against  leprosy.  T  K  C 

BETH  HOGLAH,  one*  (Josh.  156)  AV  Beth  hogjla 
(H^n  JT3.  §  104.  •  place  of  partridge/  cp  HbOLAR).* 
a  Hcnjamite  city  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Jos.  156, 
B&ie&rA&AM   £»!   -Aa  6aAa    [A]J  loioir, 

e&AACCAs  and  B€6eT<MM  [BJ,  Bai6aAa[~a  [A], 
BHQArAA  ['-.  and  A  in  2t]).  It  is  the  modern  Ain 
(and  Ka*r)  llaila,  a  fine  spring  and  ruin  situated  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan  S.  of  CJilgal  (cp  Di.  on 
("•en.  In  and  lfctcd.M  :5a).-  Under  the  form  Bcth- 
alaga  it  is.  according  to  Jos.  (An/,  xiii.  1  j),  the  place 
to  which  Jonathan  fieri  before  Baechides,  1  Mace.  £163 
(hut  see  Bkthbasi),  Tlie  Onnm.  erroneously  identifies 
Beth-hoglah  with  A  lad  (see  Abkl-MIZKAIM.  end).  The 
interpretation  '  Beth,j  -!a,  li*  u>  gyri'  of  Jcr..  according 
to  WRS  {Pel.  Sem.'V  n.  1 1,  may  rest  u[mn  a  local 
tradition  of  a  ritual  procession  around  some  sacred 
object  there  (cp  Ar.  hajala,  "hobble,  hop ' )  -similar 
perhaps  to  the  Ar.  ceremonial  tattvf  ( for  which  see  We. 
Heid.P*  no).4  The  form  hajla  survives  also  in  Ma- 
khadct  Hajla  Isee  Beth-aRAHAH.  2),  a  noted  bathing- 
place  for  pilgrims  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el- Kelt 
(Baed.  169). 

BETH-HORON  (pin  JV3.  also  pih  '3  an.l  pb  '3. 
and  in  Ch.  JTUn  '3  ;  BAiStoptuN  or  Bee.  [HAL} 
L  Site.  Bt8wPA,  BAI8-,    ewpuj,  Bh6.  in  Jos.  [cp 
the  modern  form  Beit  'Vr],  probably  'the 
place  of  the  hollow'  or  'hollow  way')  was  the  name 
of. two  neighbouring  villages,  upper  Beth-horon  (71  '3 
jVty,  Josh.  I65;  fafapwy  [L])  and  lower  Beth-horon 
(flFinn  Tl  '3,  Josh.  I63;  but  in  a  Ch.85  ]V?V>1  and 
'  See,  e.c.,  Schick.  ZM'VI  1 1 :  cp  p.  ». 

*  Jos.  give*  tlie  name  as  $n&ipatt*0+  and  0irt4oiMpt>fa ;  once 
[Ant.  xvu.  106)  the  text  (jives  auiinAa.  Kus.  (f  '.V "J.'M 87)  /J»>S- 
pap$6a,  with  a  fragmentary  reference  to  t)te  aeroiipiw.  Jer. 

H»J" ;sSu  :  103  t«),  'Bethatam  dl  mnis  sublimium  vel  montium' 


•qu*  a  SyrUdieUM  Bethramtha "). 


to  the 
* 


0  in  Hoglah  is  not  «ip|>orted,  and  all  the  evidence  points 
le  reading  '  Haglali.' 
For  another  explanation  & 


Jinnnn — hence  the  dual  form  preserved  by  upu.-tu-'-  [B  ; 
but  fir)8upu*  AL],  Josh.  10  10/. ).  near  the  head  and  the 
foot,  respectively,  of  the  ascent  from  the  Maritime  Main 
to  thejilatcau  of  Benjamin,  and  represented  to-day  by 
Hctt  'Vr  el-fika  and  Heit  'Ur  tt-tahtj  (large  PEF  Surv. 
Map.  Sheet  xvii. ).  The  ro;id  leaves  Ik-it  Sira  (in  which 
2  Beth  horon  son,es'*  Urwn-sJicerah  :  seeSllKKAII), 
840  ft.  above  sea- level,  on  the  high 


plain  of  Aijalon  ;  climbs  up  the  spur  of 
the  Benjamite  hills  in  about  50  minutes  to  the  lower  lteth- 
horon,  1240  It.  ;  and  thence,  dropping  at  first  for  a 
little,  ascends  the  ridge,  with  the  gorges  of  Wady 
Selmrtn  to  the  S. ,  and  Wady  es-Sant  and  Wady  cl- 
'Imeish  to  the  N.,  to  the  upper  Beth-horon,  ij  m. 
from  its  fellow  and  2022  ft.  above  th;-  sea  :  and  thence, 
still  following  the  ridge,  comes  out  on  the  Benjamite 
plateau  about  m.  farther  on.  to  the  N.  of  el  jlb 
((iibcon),  at  a  height  of  about  2300  ft.  The  .i^j'o  or 
ascent  to  Beth-horon  (Josh.  lOi^l  may  be  the  road 
towards  the  upp*T  Hcth-h<iron  from  (iilxuu:  it  does 
rise  at  first  from  the  plateau  liefore  descending  ;  the 
tto  or  descent  to  the  two  IV-th-horons  (Josh.  lOn.  CB) 
is  the  whole  road  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  More 
proliably,  the  two  are  the  same  taken  from  opposite 
ends.  This  Beth-horon  road  is  now  no  longer  the  high 
road  from  Jerusalem  and  the  watershed  to  the  Maritime 
Plain  ;  but  it  was  used  as  such  from  the  very  earliest 
times  to  at  least  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  and 
indeed  forms  the  most  natural,  convenient,  and  least 
exposed  of  all  the  possible  descents  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jcinsalem  to  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  line  of 
it  bears  many  marks  of  its  age  and  long  use.  Carried 
for  the  most  part  over  the  bare  rock  and  rocky  debris, 
it  has  had  steps  cut  upon  it  in  its  steeper  portions,  and 
has  remains  of  Roman  pavement.  Standing  as  they 
do  upon  mounds,  the  two  Beth-horons  command  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  this  route  and  form  its  double 
key. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  Beth-horons  appear  in 
history  is,  therefore,  easily  explicable  (they  do  not  occur, 
however,  in  cither  the  lists  of  the  conquests 
of  Thotmes  111.  or  the  Amarna  letters). 
According  to  JK,  after  Joshua  had  won 
for  Israel  a  footing  on  the  Benjamite  plateau  and  made 
peace  with  tiibeon,  the  latter  was  threatened  by  the 
Canaanites.  Joshua  defeated  them  at  (iibcon,  and 
pursued  them  all  the  way  down  by  the  Beth-horons 
(Josh.  10 10^ ).  In  the  days  of  Saul  the  Philistines  must 
have  held  the  pass  from  their  camp  at  Michmash  ( 1  S 
13iS).a  Solomon  fortified  Beth-horon  the  nether,  along 
with  Gezer,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Aijalon  (1  K.917 
[om.  BL,  Jos.  jSiyn  .,  i  in  1  K.2351  poiOupud.  A]; 
2  Ch.  8$  adds  Beth-horon  the  upper  [ftaiOupun,  B)|. 
During  his  son  Reholioam's  reign  Shishak  or  S>senk  of 
Egypt  invaded  Judah  by  the  Beth-horon  passage, 
it  would  appear,  for  both  Ai-yu-ru-u  (Aijalon)  and 
Bi-tph-va-ru-n  (Beth-horon)  occur  in  his  lists  of  the 
towns  he  conquered  (Nos.  26  and  24  ;  sec  WMM,  As. 
u,  T.ur.  166). 

In  the  Syro-Maccabean  wars.  Seron.  a  Syrian  general, 
advanced  on  Judah  by  Hcth-horon  ;  Judas  with  a  small 
force  met  him  on  the  ascent,  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
hiin  out  upon  the  plain  (1  Mace.  813-34  [©*  t'.  16, 
fuffupur]  ;  Jos  Ant.  xii.  7  1).  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Nieanor  having  retired  from  Jerusalem  upon  Beth- 
horon,  Judas  attacked  and  slew  him,  and  touted  his 
army  as  far  as  (ie«-r  ( t  Marc.  7  ;  J"».  Ant.  xii.  10  5). 
Beth-horon  was  among  the  places  fortified  by  Bacchides 
(1  Mace.  950  [lir/Owpwr.  \'\  Jos.  Ant.  xiii."  1  3).  See 
also  Judith4  4l>0wpw[-\ii. 

1  A  similar  dual  <C'J")  is  to  be  read  in  1  S.  IS  34  with  We., 
Dr.,  and  Bu.  SBOT,  following  ©b's  mpmr^r  (o^-i-  ,  [A'"1J, 

(I'D- 


history. 


5S7 


It  wi.  probably  by  the  Beth  horom  that  the 
c  routed  by  Saul  (i.S.13i4)  and  'from  Gibcoi 
er.'by  David  (a  S.  &  35). 
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In  66  a.d.  a  Roman  army  under  Ccsliu*  Oallus,  ascending  by 
Iteth-horon,  had  their  rear  disordered  by  die  Jews,  ami  after  a 
short  and  futile  «r;t  of  J  emblem  retreated  pell-mell  by  the 
um"  way.  Ju~«-phti«  descrilies  the  difficulties  of  the  jrcwinl  in 
a  manner  that  lead  SI  us  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  in  their 
hasie  cannot  have  kept  to  the  high  road  by  the  lleth-horons,  1ml 
mere  s»ep«  do»n  the  gorges  on  either  side(/>/ii.  19V  Perhaps 
because  of  ibis  e»|>erieni'e,  Titus  in  hi*  advance  upon  Jerusalem 
t»o  year*  later,  took  another  road  :  and  llethdioron  i»  not  ajjain 
mentioned  in  the  military  history  of  Palestine. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tril<es  of  Israel, 
the  border  line  lictwecn  Benjamin  and  Kphraim  ran  by 
_  ...  the  Hcth-hororts  I  Josh.  183  j  [1.  v,  j. 
*•  ropuiation.  fjrtOupur],  18  ij/  I  which  were  counted 
to  Kphraim  (Josh.  21 «).  They  remained  |>art  of  the 
N.  kingdom  ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  any  Jews  settled 
there  tn  |>ost-exiIic  times.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held 
bv  the  Samaritans.  Sanhallat,  one  of  the  chief  foes  of 
the  Jews  in  Nebcmioh's  day.  is  called  'the  Hokomtk' 
( Neh  2iQi  apu*r[c]t  [  BA].  oypuii-fi  [N'"1',  uipwcirijt  [I-] 
iq  Viii,  om.  BXA.  wpafirrfi  [Hl ■*"'*  ].  etc.).  Schlatter 
(7.ur  Topog.  u.  Gtick.  Pal.  4,  'War  Bclh-horon  der 
Wohnort  SanlxiMat's  ?')  seeks  to  prove  that  Horonile 
means  'from  Horonaim,'  the  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is.  15s 
Jer  48  1  s  14.  and  Moabitc  stone),  partly  on  the  ground 
that  Sanliallat  is  associated  with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ; 
but  Ammonite  may  mean  'from  Chki'HAR-Ammuni  ' 
(a  town  of  benjamin.  Josh.  18m1 ;  and  Buhl  (<7fVjf.  169) 
points  out  that  fl  s  form  of  Hclh-horon  'Upwvtir  (Josh. 
10 10  ( It],  cp  3  S.  13  }«)  confirms  the  possibility  of  lljrCml 
meaning  'from  Belh-horon.'  By  161  rc.  Bethhoron 
had  become  a  city  of  Judas*  (t  Mace.  95°;  )os.Ant. 
xiii.  1  3.  cp  "  1). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  many  rabhU 
(Ninth  <»Ay.  I'alm.  154V    Jerome  gives  it  in  the  itinerary  of  S. 

Paula,  who  came  to  it  from  NicopoJw  (/•"/''■ 
6.  Post  biblic&l  JT.  fUml.Jtitr.  i  >/».,  ed.  Mtgnc,  i.  S3  j).  There 
are  the  ruinv  of  a  medieval  iasile  in  upper 
Heih-horon,  but  the  *ul«siructions  in  both 
i  are  probably  more  ancient.  The  name  i«  given  by  very 
few  medieval  travelfers(lirocardus,  ch.  i> ;  Marin.  Sanutus  J4<A 
an  1  noi  at  all,  it  would  appear,  by  the  Arab  geographers -unlrw 
the  'Ur.miiih  mentioned  !>v  Yakut,  but  not  i.^ated,  be  the  same 
place.  The  meili.tv.il  pilgrim*  went  to  Jerusalem  by  Kamteh 
and  the  prevent  line  of  road.  In  i&ji  Dr.  Clarke  (I'ratfU,  pt. 
ii.  Vol.  i.  f>2&)  rediscovered  the  name. 
See  KoS.  /.'A':i  59 ;  Giicriii, /«.f.  1318,346;  Stanley,  V/'aia; 

GAS  a.  HG  110113,  354.  c.  a.  s. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH.  once  (Xu.  33  40)  AV  Beth- 
jesimoth  ini^'L"^  n»3,  Bhcimoy6  [A Lji.  is  assigned 
in  Joshua  (12  lAcfeliMtoO  [I*A],  aicim.  [F**],  BhA- 

AClt'lM-  fL],  13  >o  BAieOACtlNWfJ  [B]J  to  the 
Keubenites  (cp  Nu.3o49.  <b«ii  utaor  aiatfiwO  [RFL], 
A-  M.  AC.  [A])  ;  but  probably  it  was,  like  most  of  the 
neighbouring  places,  in  the  pissession  of  the  Moabites 
during  a  considerable  period  o(  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
We  know  that  it  was  Moabitc  in  the  time  of  Kzckicl 
(Eadt.  2,»o.  ol«ov  6<htw»  [B],  o.  fit9*o.  B!,<""A]. 
o.  pattia.  [<.)•].  o  fiatO'  taa.  [<h]|.  who  speaks  of  il 
along  with  Rial-mean  and  Kiriathaim  as  1  the  glory  of 
the  country.'  As  ,-fy<Tiuw<r  it  is  mentioned  by  JosephtlS 
(H/W.  7  ,1  as  having  lx.-en  taken  by  Placidus  ;  Kus.  writes 
frflWuM  [OS«  2M*j,  and  fiiflaawi*  (283 
Jerome  (<*.  10:1 9).  writing  BelkiimutA,  describes  it  as  a 
village  bearing  in  his  day  the  name  Isimulh,  opposite 
Jericho  at  a  distance  of  10  R.  m.  'in  meridiana  plaga, 
juxta  mare  mortuum."  The  name  and  description  point 
to  the  modern  KhirStt  es-Stturimek.  The  name  Jcshi- 
nioth  may  Ik-  compared  with  the  Jeshimon  "on  the  face' 
of  which  'the  headland  of  Pisgah  looked  down  '  |  Nu. 
21  ao)  ;  for  probably  this  Jeshimon  (  —  'desolation')  is 
not  the  leshimon  of  Juriah,  but  the  barren  land  off  the 
M\  end  ol  the  hr.id  S  1  With  1*1  name  Homniel 
\AIIT  107)  compares  Yasumurtu,  the  name  of  a 
Palestinian  district  mentioned  by  an  early  Assyrian  king. 
Cp  GASm.  HG  ,64.  n.  I. 

BETH  LE  APHBAH  (.TjSi^  n'3).  Mic.l.of  RV. 

AV  Al'HRAII.  Hoi'SK  OF. 

BETH  LEBAOTH  §§  93-  »o4>— U. 

•abode  of  lions.-Josh.  196,  Ba6apu>8  [BJ  Bai6aA- 
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Ba6[A],  BhBXcBacoO [L]). or,  simply.  Lebaotii  (Josh. 
lf»3».  \aBu>C  [»].  ujO  [Al.]l,  an  unidentified  site  in 
the  Negeb  of  Jutlah  (Josh.  18 m),  assignetl  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  1H6).  The  parallel  passage  in  1  Ch.  431  has 
BETH- kilt  I  (nra  n*f ),  which  has  proUthly  arisen  from  a 
corntption  of  the  text.  For  '  and  at  Belh-biri  and  at 
Shaaraitn '  (3  has  »ai  olkor  fipaovinrtvpttn  [  H],  k.  0. 
fiafxii'ii  •  <r.  [A],  is.  ir  fia<Mop»iM  *■  *»  caapuft  [L]. 

BETHLEHEM  iDn^-JV3  Ru.  1 19.  etc.  ;  Dr6  n'3 
1  S.  206,  etc.;  BhO\(  c  v  commonly]  some  oodd 
Bce\6CAA,  BAif)Ae€Vi  I  HA];  Jos.  BHtUcuMH  and  Bh6 
Acma  ;  gentilic  Betblebemite,  t3n^rrn*3.  Bm9- 
AeCMCITHC.  1  ltliS.  etc.)  meant,  to  the  Hebrew, 
'house  of  bread';  Name*,  §10;  on  a  less  obvious 
explanation  of  H.  G.  Tomkins.  see  Et-HANAN.  t,  end 

1.  Heth-lchem-judah  (rrri.v'a  Judg.  17/ Jf..  eu  1. 
the  modern  Beit  Lahm.  3330  ft.  above  test-level.  5  m. 

S.  of  Jerusidem  (Jos..  30  stadia.  Ant.  vti.  l'J« ), 
a  little  off  the  high  mad  to  Hebron,  on  a  spur 
running  K.  from  the  watershed,  surrounded  by  valleys 
among  the  most  fertile  of  Jud.ex  The  site  is  without 
springs  (the  nearest  being  one  800  yards  SE.  of  the 
town,  and  others  at  Anas  1}  m.  nwayi,  but  reci'ives 
water  from  an  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
(Conduits,  §  3)  compassing  the  SM  end  of  the  spur, 
and  from  many  cisterns — of  which  the  greatest  are 
three  in  front  of  the  great  basilica ;  there  are  three 
others  from  13  to  31  ft.  deep,  on  the  N.,  called  Hi'ar 
Ha  nd.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile, 
bearing,  besides  wheat  and  barley,  groves  of  olive  and 
almond,  and  vineyards.  The  wine  of  Bethlehem 
(Talhami't  is  among  the  best  of  Palestine. 

So  great  fertility  must  mean  that  the  site  was  occupied, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  springs,  from  the  earliest  times  ; 
5  OT  refer  ''ut  'he  references  to  it  in  Judges  -as  the 
reier-  y,nrnc  0f  (|,c  Levite  who  sojourned  in 
oncea.  \jjt-,h's  house  1. 1  7  7  9).  and  of  the  young 
woman  w  hom  the  Henjainitcs  maltreated  ( 19 1  /  18) —  and 
in  the  Hook  of  Ruth  are  of  uncertain  date,  anil  into  the 
clear  light  of  history  Bethlehem  first  emerges  w  ith  I  >avid. 1 
It  was  his  home  <  1  S.  206 iB.  very  early),  for  tlvc  waters 
of  which,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  he 
evpr.  ssed  s  .  great  .1  longing  pr.  babh  as  .1  pledge  of 
his  fatherland  s  enfranchisement— that  his  three  captains 
broke  the  enemy's  lines,  and  drew  water  from  the  cistern 
•  in  the  town's  gate  (a  S.  23m,/.  from  the  same  early 
source),  which  tradition  has  identified  with  the  Bi  ar 
Da  fid  (but  (Jucrin.  Jud.  1  130/.  following  Quiirestinus, 
prefers  those  in  front  of  the  basilica).  Other  references 
to  Bethlehem  as  David's  home  are  1  S.  I614  17 1*  15  58 
(from  later  strata  1.  Asahel,  brother  of  Joab,  was  buried 
in  Bethlehem  in  his  father's  grave  ( 2  S.  %y»\  Thus. 
Joab.  like  his  leader,  was  a  Hcthlchemile.  Except  for 
a  statement  of  3  Ch.  116  (©"•*  fiaitiaun).  that  keho- 
Itoam  fortified  Bethlehem,  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
again  till  Micah.  who  dcscrities  it  (Tn)  as  still  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  townships  of  Judah,  but  illustrious  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Messianic  king  (see  MlCAM,  ii.  §  3 1*1. 
According  to  Jer.  17.  the  Jews  who  in  586  H.C.  fled  to 
l'*gypt  rested  at  Gidroth-chimh.ini  /see  ClIIMMAM),  near 
Bethlehem.  The  H«-thlehcmitcs  carrietl  into  captivity 
by  Noboetadrextar  repeopleil  their  town  after  the  return 
(F.rra2ji  /Sop0oXo«u  [B],  ^.rJXoru  [A];  Neh.  7^6  Bom.. 
pfOWttfi  [N],  ,-<o4croXff /u  [A],  cp  v.  6  ;  1  Ksd.  5 17  pa>r 0- 
\wnu*  [B],  (iatOXvuwy  [A],  pttiXttfi  [L]i.  Bethlehem 
is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth,  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  Moab  is  clearly 
visible  from  about  Bethlehem  :  thus.  Ruth  in  her 
adopted  home  must  often  have  had  hir  own  fatherland 
in  sight.  In  the  lists  of  the  MT  of  Joshua  (P»  Beth- 
lehem is  not  given  :  hut  it  is  added  with  ten  others  in 
the  C1*"-  text  of  1  T>  50  i»oi  t<t>pa$*  avnf  t<rrt  tntKu/l)  : 
0  s  reading  must  Ik  genuine,  since  the  group  which  it 

1  If  it  does  so  even  then  :  *ee  Da  vi  i>,  |  i  a. 
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includes  is  too  important  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
original. 

The  name  I-  j-hr.nh.ih  or  Ephrath  of  this  passage  is 
assigned  to  Bethlehem  also  in  Mic.  l  the  reading 

3.  Ephrath.  ™  "r  CCrta,'n  ;  bU  '!"' 

r  ence  to  Bethlehem  is  clean,  in  Ku.  4n. 

virtually  in  Ru.  li  (L  0111. }  in  I  S.  1"ij  (B  om.),'  and 
probably  also  in  Ps.  1326.  Apart  from  Micah,  the 
documents  in  which  Ephrath[ah]  occurs  are  probably 
so  late  that  «e  might  reasonably  suppose  that  Bethlehem 
was  the  earlier  name  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  documents  arc  probably  based  on  very  early 
material:  Micah  (if  Mic.  5a  is  his  work)  takes  the 
name  as  well  known.  It  is  possible  to  argue  from 
i  Ch.  2 19 io  4 4  I,tf<u0\a3«r  [Bj,  fiai0\atti  [A]),  that 
Ephrathjah]  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district  in 
which  Bethlehem  lay. 

Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  after  .Solo- 
mon's time,  nor  in  the  Hooks  of  Maccabees;  which 
proves  how  insignificant  it  continued  to  be.  As  the 
place  commanded  the  fertile  w  allies  and  water-supply 
around  it.  — the  Philistines  had  deemed  it  important 
enough  to  occupy  —  this  silence  is  very  remarkable. 
4  Christian  l<,',l,'<  tlrl"  PeMJttJW  in  Ml  2  Lk.  2  as  the 
Vi„  WrthptaCB  Of  Jesus,  distinguished  still  as 

times.  nvt)\(i^  T~f  iflafcia,  |  ml  2 . 5.  cp  6  b  it), 
'the  city  »f  David'  1 1X2*15  cp  Jn.  "43).  Lit.  de- 
scribes the  new-born  child  as  having  been  laid  in  a 
manger  (KADDLS  omit  the  definite  article  of  'I A'), 
'because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  A'AJa ' ; 
they  had  retired  then  •  to  a  stall  or  cave  where  there 
was  room  fur  the  mother  and  a  crib  for  the  babe." 

It  is  significant  that  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been 
chosen,  along  with  the  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection,  for  special  treatment  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  As  he  set  up  there  an  image  of  Jupiter  and 
an  image  of  Venus,  so  he  devastated  Bethlehem  and 
p'.inted  u|H.n  it  a  grove  sacred  to  Adonis  (Jer.  Epist.  ad 
l',\u!.,  58}),  This  proves  that  even  before  13a  a.d. 
Bethlehem  was  the  scene  of  Christian  pilgrimage  and 
worship,  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  (The  Talmud  also 
admits  that  from  Bethlehem  the  Messiah  must  come  : 
Uemchoth,  I  About  150  A.D.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial, 
e.  Try  ph.  70  78 1  describes  the  scene  of  the  birth  as  in  a 
cave  near  the  village.  This  tradition  may  be  correct  : 
there  were  many  ancient  cave-stables  in  Palestine 
(Conder,  Tent  II  ork.  chap.  ]0i,  and  caves  arc  still 
as  stables.  In  315  A.D.  the  site  of  Bethlehem 
still  a  wild  wood-  (Cyr.  Jcrus.  C.Uech.  12»).  Con- 
stantine  cleared  it  and  built  a  liasilica.  Soon  after,  in 
Jeromes  time,  a  cave  in  the  rock  near  the  basilica  was 
venerated  as  the  stable,  and  in  a  neighbouring  grotto 
Jerome  himself  prepared  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
From  that  day  to  this  the  tradition  has  been  constant. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  modern  Bethlehem  is.  there- 
fore,  the  large  basilica  S.  Maria  a  Pncscpio.  surrounded 
and  fortified  by  the  Litin.  the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian 
mon..  aeries.  Although  the  architecture  is  mixed  and  of 
many  |*-rio«U,  the  bulk  of  the  church  is  that  built  by 
Constantine.  Cp  De  Vogue.  BgHm  dt  la  Palatine, 
46  if. 

F.utychiusfcrVr*  9,7,  nnoted  hy  Ouerin,  5  ifMlasserts,  indeed, 
(h.it  the  chun.li  is  a  Imilditns  of  lusiinian,  who  pulled  down  ton- 
»lar.tine*«  as  t.xi  small  and  rai-ed  a  grander  edifice.  Procerus, 
howevrr,  in  his  l>e  .fiifi/fe.  Juitin.,  whilst  recording  that  this 
emperor  built  the  w;d|s  .-f  Itrihlehcm  ('.>»),  does  not  mention  any 
basilica  there  of  his  construction,  as,  had  there  been  one.  he  must 
h.iH'  ilnnc,  Pnttiuljly  Justinian  only  added  to  ConMantine's 
church,  and  the  building  i»,  therefore,  the  most  ancient  church 
in  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  wurld.  The  fine 
mosaics  arc  front  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  fomneran 
(f(Vra  n6q  a.i>.),  and  the  rafters  l>y  Philip  of  burgundy  (in  n$t). 

'  In  the  latler  two  navtage*  Kphrathite  means,  of  curse,  'of 
F.phrath(ah|'  -  Hethlchcm.  It  is  intcreMing  that  in  /'A'.*;'.  Jan. 
1838,  Schick  alternpts  to  prose  that  Ramathaim-/ophi:n.  the 
town  of  Samuel  'an  Kphrathite.'  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iteihlehcm.  1  Kphrathite '  in  1  S.  1 1  probably  mean*  Kphraimite 
(cp  J-jdg.  125  where  for  "TTWf  •"  has  E^poSttnrr  but  «« 
tov  Es»pa.*  v. 
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L'ndcr  the  chancel  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  called 
also  the  Milk-Grotto  and  the  Grotto  of  our  l.idy, 
•  mgharct  el  halib  '  and  '  mgharct-es-Seiyidc. '  We  have 
seen  the  prccariousness  of  the  tradition  which  sanctions 
it  :  it  is  only  probable  that  Jesus  was  lx>rn  in  a  cave,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  was  the  cave,  for  the 
site  lay  desolate  for  three  centuries. 

Anions  recent  works,  consult  Tolilcr's  monograph,  BelkUhtm 
in  Taiastina,  and  Palmer,  '  I  las  jellige  Bethlehem,'  /.lU'i' 
Vtiqjf.,  with  map  and  name-lists. 

3.  Bethlehem  of  Zftbulun  (Josh.  19 15.  Bailor  [B]1, 
now  licit  l.ahm,  7  rn.  N'W.  of  Nazareth,  'a  miserable 
village  among  oak  woods'  (Gucrin,  G<iii,'/t,  1  303  ;  Kob. 
UK  3tiji.  In  the  Talmud  it  receives  the  designation 
a— is,  perhaps  a  corruption  for  tvtsz,  '  of  Nazareth' 
(Neubauer,  «»Vtyf.  lalm.  189  /.)  The  combination  of 
two  names  so  famous  in  the  Gospel  history  is  remark- 
able. Most  scholars  Lake  this  Bethlehem  to  have  been 
the  home  anil  burial-place  of  the  judge  lb/an  (Judg. 
123  10),  Joscphus  and  Jewish  tradition  assign  him  to 
Bethlehem  Judah  (Ant.  v.  7 13).  G.  A.  s. 

BETHLOMON  (BaiOAcomwn  [A]).  :  Esd.5.7  = 
Exra2jt.  BKTMLKHEM.  §  8. 

BETH  MAACHAH  (njirpTI'S).  2  S.  20  14-  Sec 

AliEI.-BH  Til- MAACHAH. 

BETH  MARC ABOTH  (f&TJgn  TO  8  o6-» 
•the  house  of  chariots')   and  H  AZAR-St'SAlt  p>TI 
nWD.-i.r. ,  •  station  of  horses ')  are  mentioned  together 
in  Josh.  19  s/  (P)  in  the  list  of  Sinieonite  towns. 

The  ©  readings  are  :  for  Iteth-marcaboth  ;  in  Josh.  19 s  S«.*. 
H*XiptPlH],  «*p>">f\*<>fa*  I A  I.  flirCiMo^XMH"'*  ill;  in  1  Hi. 
<3t,  where  the  Ibfirw  article  is  omitted,  fimtifmfnfM0  IB), 
■»\<tfi*m  •rtinfnati^ell.U  -»'  iiap\afiiut)\.\}.  K'ri  Ha/ar-siisah  ; 
in  Josh.  It*  s  oaQOQvativ  |HJ,  aatpaovetfi  |A),  A|aa^j<yi>viro'(l.l ; 
in  1  C  h.  t  31,  Harar-susim  (see  Iwlow)  wrnvtaopan  III),  iyo<ri<< 
i~t  ifiaM  Wi.<rv»Mr,M  (A),  affe^xrowri  [U 

I  hc  names  seem  to  indicate  posts  of  war-horses  and 
chariots,  such  as  Solomon  is  said  to  have  established 
<t  K.  PiolOyw  The  two  plai-cs  may  possibly  be 
identical  respectively  with  Madmann.MI  and  Sansan- 
NAH,  'cities'  in  the  Negcb  towards  Edom.  The 
latter  are  the  older  names  ;  for  Madmannah.  at  least, 
appears  in  1  Ch.  24t,  (which  Mongs  to  the  list  of  pre- 
exilic  settlements  of  the  Calebites).  whilst  it  is  iiii|x>ssible 
to  assign  a  very  early  date  to  1  Ch.  4jt,  when  Beth- 
niarcaboth  and  Ma/AK-si  sim  (cro  "S.ii  are  mentioned 
as  Sinieonite  towns  '  before  the  reign  of  David.'  That 
the  two  places  actually  were  regular  stations  for  horses 
and  chariots  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  it  may  lie 
questioned  whether  they  were  so  before  post -exilic  tunes, 
when  the  Persians  established  post-stations  on  the  route 
from  the  Shcphclah  into  Egypt  (by  Gsjd  to  Pelusiunt).1 
On  this  view  Sansannah  may  very  well  If  the  modern 
Simsim.  a  village  in  an  olive-grove  on  the  road  from 
Elcutheropolis  to  Gaza  (gj  m.  NE.  from  the  latter 
town),  and  Madmannah  maybe  conjectured  to  be  the 
modern  A'hdn  Yunus.  14  m.  S\V.  from  Gaza  (so 
Guc'nn,  Jud.  2  330).  A'hJn  Yunus  has  always  been 
an  important  station.  It  may  lie  noted  that  in  the  time 
of  Micah  (1  13)  I-achish  (about  8  m.  from  .Simsim)  also 
was  a  chariot  city.    Cp  Marcahoth.  w.  r.  s. 

BETH-MEON  {fvo  JV3).  Jer.  48 »  See  BAAL- 
Meon. 

BETH  MERIT AK,  AV  'a  place  that  was  afar  off." 
RV"«-  'the  Far  House.'  (PrTISn  71*3.  CN  oiKto 
TfaJ  M&KP&N  [BAL],  protul  a  domo),  Beth-merhak 
is  either  the  pro|».-r  name  (so  Ges. |U',  Bl  >B  doubtfully), — 
in  which  case  the  name  is  Reth-hammerhAk.  like  Isi-th- 
hacccrem, —  or  a  description  (Ew. ,  The..  Ke..  Kau.  US. 
'the  last  house')  of  the  place  outside  Jerusalem  where 
David  waited  with  his  attendants  until  the  people  and  the 
body  guard  had  passed,  3  S.  15 17  (on  the  text,  which 
is  doubtful.  Me  Dr.  HPSm.  and  Klo.  <»«//<*•.). 

I  It  is  evident  that  chariots  went  down  to  Rgytt  by  this  way 
at  lea.1  as  early  as  the  eighth  cent.  t'.c.    Cp  t  .en.  40  J  Mic  1  1  J. 
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BETH  MILLO  (rife?  TO),  Judg.  96   RV-«  ;  see 

JERUSALEM. 

BETH  NI  MR  AH  (fTp:  n'3.  perhaps  ■  place  of  pure 
water';  cp  Ar.  namtr.  Ass.  namri,  •transparent';  but 
s«  Nimrim  am!  Names.  §  104;  Nu.  32  36  N&wp&M 
|f-t  ].  awBcan  L-H  In]am.[I0:  J°*h.  18«?  Bain8an- 
aBpaII'].  Bm«anampa[M.  BnOamna  [A]),  orNimrah 
(Nu.  32j  namBpa  [BJ,  -Mp.  I •  J.  amBpam  [AJ  mam- 
BpAN  one  of  the  Anionic  cities  which  wire  aft.-r- 

wnrds  •  built '  by  Gad  ( Nu.  32  j6>.  is  the  ^tVa^*! 
and  lirlhamnarii  of  Kusebius  anrl  Jerome  (052^2 43;  tb. 
102  i>.  a  village  still  extant  in  their  day,  aliout  5  R.  m. 
N.  from  Livias  (Beth-Haran.  q.v.),  the  poj  P'D  and 
■OJ  rr3  of  the  Talmud  (cp  Del.  ad  /.»  ).  the  modern 
Ximnn.  a  well-watered  oasis  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan 
valley  some  1  j  A  miles  K  of  Jordan  (cp  Baed.  /W.'-"  162). 
Iteth-nirnrali  is  nowhere  mentioned  under  this  name  in 
Ol  OUlsidc  of  Numbers  and  Joshua,  but  it  is  identified 
by  many  modern  critics  with  the  waters  of  NlMKlM  (^.7 . ), 
and.  as  stated  elsewhere  (BETHANY.  2).  Bcth-nimrah 
may  be  the  original  of  the  variants  Bethany.  Bcthabara. 
in  jn.  1  jg. 

BETH0R0N  (Judith 4 4).  RV  Beth-horon  (q.v.). 

BETH  PALET,  or  (Neh.  11  a6)  Beth-phelet.  RV 
always  Bethpelet  {a?£"rV3.  'house  of  escape'),  an 
unknown  C'alebite  town  (cp  I'EI.ET  [i],  1  Ch.  247).  on  the 
Kdnniite  Imrder  of  Judah,  Josh.  \o3j  (pAICpAAAA  [B]. 
BAie<J)A\€e  t  M-  BMed>€\.  [I-]),  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  hjdahite  villages  (see  K/r A.  ii.  g  5  [/»],  §  15  [i]tt)  ; 
Neh.  11,6  (BmB«PA\T  [«"-*•].  BHOtpAAAT  [I-].  «. 
BX'A).  For  the  g.ntilic  Paltite  (is^B?).  corruptly 
pEt.oNITB  (  1),  see  PAI.TITE. 

BETH  PAZZEZ  ()*¥B"TV3).  an  unknown  point  on 
the  border  of  Issachar,  Josh.  19»i  (BHpCAtpHC  [B], 
Bai MifiAi  m r  f.\),  BHBtpACCHC  tLlr  Compare  the 
equally  obscure  name  HAHPi/zltZ. 

BETHPEOR  (Tu?9  JV3.  oikoc  4>oru>p  [BAFL.]),  a 
place  named  in  Ut  3,9446  316  Josh.  13»  In  Josh.  13  jo 
(BAiftdjoruP  Be9-  [A])  it  is  enumerated  among 

the  cities  of  Reuben  ;  m  Dt.  8ag  446  the  ravine  (k-;)  in 
front  of  {Sci  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Israel 
was  encamped  when  the  Deuteronomy  discourses  were 
delivered  ;  and  in  Dl.  346  the  same  ravine  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  Moses'  burial.  The  exact  site  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  have  ticen 
very  far  from  the  Pisgah  ridge.  Eusebius  slates  (OS* 
2337?)  that  \Ud<*xjyop  was  near  Mouat  4>oyop  (cp  1  the 
top.  or  head,  of  Peor,"  -rtyo-T  rih,  Nu.  23aS),  opposite 
to  Jericho.  6  m.  above  Livias  (i.e..  Tell  er-Rameh  ;  see 
Beth-haran)  ;  and  (OS1''1  2  1  347)  that  Mount  boywp 
was  opposite  to  Jericho,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading 
up  from  Livias  to  Heshbon,  a  part  of  it  being  7  ni.  from 
the  latter  place  (115  i-j).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  map 
in  the  Survey  of  E.  f'alett. ,  the  ascent  from  Livias  to 
Heshbon  would  be  made  naturally  cither  along  the 
Wady  Hesbin  (cp  Palmer,  Desert of  the  Exodus,  525/; 
Tristram,  A/oab,  346)  or  along  the  more  circuitous  road 
N.  of  this,  said  by  1  'retrain  (p.  34 3 1  to  be  the  one 
ordinarily  used.  The  statements  of  Kuvbius.  if  correct, 
would  thus  point  to  a  site  near  one  of  these  two 
roads,  some  four  or  five  miles  N.  of  NebA.  The 
•head  of  Peor' (Nu. 23 26)  might  lie  an  eminence  in 
the  same  locality.  The  opinion  that  this  was  the  site 
is  stip|iorted  by  the  mention,  in  Josh.  13»,  of  Beth- 
peor  next  to  the  'slopes  (nts1*)  of  Pisgah.'— i.e. ,  in 
all  probability,  the  declivities  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Wady  'Ayun  Musa.  The  '  ravine  in  front  of  Beth- 
poor'  might  thus  be  the  Wady  Hesbtn.  Conder 
(PEFQ  188a.  p.  85  /;  Helk  and  A/<xtb,<*  146  /.) 
suggests  a  site  farther  to  the  S. — e.g.,  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  Win  el-Minyeh.  8  m.  S\V.  of  NebA,  com- 
manding (see  Nu.23,8;  and  24 1  compared  with  25 1) 
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an  extensive  view  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Peor,  however,  the  spot  at  which  Baal  of  Peor  was 
worshipped  (which  can  hardly  have  been  far  from 
Beth-pcor),  would  seem  (Nu. 261-3)  to  have  been  more 
readily  accessible  from  the  plain  of  Shittim  (the  Ghor- 
es-Sci^eUin)  than  'Ain  el-Minyeh  would  be  ;  Nu.  23=3 
compared  with  V.  14  makes  it  proliablc  also  that  it  was 
less  distant  from  Pisgah;  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  what- 
ever other  indications  we  possess  point  to  a  s:te  N.  of 
the  Nebo  Pl.gah  ridge  (the  modern  Neba,  R.is  Si  aghah), 
rather  than  to  one  S.  of  it.  Until,  therefore,  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  no  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Wady  Hesbin  commanding  the  prospect 
implied  in  Nu.23,8  and  24*  (cp 28l),  it  is  here  that 
tlie  ancient  Betb-peor  must  be  sought.  Travellers  will 
perhaps  explore  this  region  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  such  a  height,    t.'p  Peor.      s.  K.  D. 

BETHPHAGE  ( BH6d>A("H  [Tt  WH],  BETHFHACE), 
a  locality  near  the  Mt.  ot  Olnes.  on  a  small  hill  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  It  is  mentioned 
together  with  BETHANY  [q.v.,  1],  and  probablv  lav  to 
the  E.  of  it  (Mt.21i  Mlclli  Lk.l9ag).  Ongen  in 
Mt.  (vol.  xvi.  cliap.17)  descrilies  it  as  a  place  of  priests1 
(cp  OS<*  18875)-  According  to  various  passages  of 
the  Talmud.  Beth-phage  was  the  name  of  the  district 
extending  from  the  base  of  Olivet  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the  Talm  Bab.  (Men.  xl  2. 
78  b),  Ileth-phage  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the  Sihtiatic 
rone  around  Jerusalem  (cpGEZER),  whence  t  'l.  lianneau 
would  identify  it  with  Kefr  tt-Tur  (sec  J'E/Q  1878. 
p.  60  ;  but  sec  Beth  /.ur). 

The  current  explanation  of  the  name  is  .1  little  more 
plausible  than  that  of  Bethany  (q.v.).  B»)0£av7  (the 
"KB  n'3  of  Talm.)  would  naturally  mean  'place  of 
young  figs'  ;  cp  m  in  Cant.  2 1 1  with  Delili'-ch's  note, 
'I*his,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  popular  ety- 
mology. Nestle  (PHil.  Site.  1896;  cp  /II  7".  etc.  xl. 
148)  is  convinced  that  the  narrative  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  which  in  Mt. 21 17-19  Mk.  llu-14  is  localised  in 
Bethany,  has  arisen  out  of  this  faulty  popular  explanation 
of  Beth-phage.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there 
is  a  startling  peculiarity  in  this  narrative  as  compared 
with  the  other  evangelical  traditions.  See  also  A. 
Meyer,  Jtiu  Afutterspracht,  166. 

The  mediarval  Bethphage  was  discovered  by  Guillemot 
and  Clermont-Ganneau  in  1877  between  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Bethany.  In  his  account  of  this  discovery 
the  latter  scholar  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  1  Village 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives'  (Kefr  el-  Tur),  which  admittedly 
stands  on  the  site  of  some  important  ancient  village, 
may  be  the  Bethphage  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Talmud. 
This  view  would  clear  up  the  Talniudic  statement 
respecting  the  Sabbatic  zone  already  mentioned.  See 
PEFQ  1878,  pp.  51-61. 

BETH  PHELF.T  (D^VI")).  Neh.  11)6  AV.  See 
Beth-palet. 

BETH  RAPHA  (t<9"TTV3).  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
of  Chcluh  (=  Caleb).  1  Ch.  4  11  (BaOpai&n  [B],  -ped>A 
[A],  BH6p&d)&N  (10)-  N°  place  of  this  name  is 
known  ;  Rapha  appears  to  be  a  clan-name,  unconnected 
of  course  with  'Rephaim.'  RAPHA  [2]  appears  to 
occur  as  a  name  in  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  ft). 

BETH  -  REHOB  (3IT|  fl'S.  pooiB  [BAL]),  an 
Arauuran  town  and  district,  which  with  Zobah  and 
Mam  ah  sent  men  to  the  help  of  Amnion  against 
David  (2.S.  106,  ib.  8.  Ri  hob  [POaB  A];  BaiOpaaB 
[L  in  both]).*    Sec  ARAM,     5.  6.    It  is  stated  in  Judg. 

■  In  the  Talmud,  rjij  aUn  mean*  a  jaw  or  cHcrlc.  anH  from  Dt. 
IS  j  we  that  the  uhcck.4  (Syr.  has  K"fi)  belfo^ed  to  the 

portion  of  thr  prirMs  (cp  Reland,  ^5  1).  Hrnce,  on  the  muppou- 
lion  that  Iteth-phaee  meant  '  p^acr  of  cheeks,'  it  was  prc>umcd 
that  there  wai  a  fccho^l  of  pricAt*  here. 

*  A  rcferrnce  to  a  similar  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Sau!  in  1  S. 
14  47  (CP  «  pat***?  I").  f»->*  114  3^»P  IAD  it  open  lo 
suspicion ;  sec  Saul,  f  3,  and  cp  \VL  CVt  1  143/. 
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18j8  that  Laish-Dan  was  in  'the  valley  that  lieth  by 
Beth-rehoV  (onot  paa.8  [01,  c.  pou3  [L],  o.  ru3  [A]). 
Belh-rehob  is  douhtless  the  Kkhoh  of  Nu.  13ji.  which, 
according  to  P.  was  (he  most  northern  point  reached 
by  the  spies'  {paafi  [H],  powO  [V])-  A  connection 
with  the  Asherite  Kkhoh  (i.  a,  3)  is  improbable  (though 
not  impossible,  see  Akam,  §  5).' 

The  exact  site  of  Beth-rehob  is  uncertain.  It  can 
hardly  be  the  Jeliel  lliinin.  finely  situated  above  the 
great  plain  of  Huleh  to  the  W.  of  BAnins,  and  re- 
markable for  the  remains,  partly  ancient,  of  a  fortress 
(so  kob.  BR  4.170/ )•  Others  have  thcmglit  of  Kal'at 
Basra,  about  1  hour  N.  of  Dan ;  but  may  not  the 
site  of  the  town  Heth-rehob  be  placed  quite  as  reason- 
ably at  BaniAs  itself*  (see  C^.SAREA,  §  7/)? 

BETHSAIDA  (BmGcaiAa  [TIJ  BhGca.Aa  [WH]  ; 
Ryi -.  J . —  t  fcuo;  place  of  fishing  or  hunting).  Josephus 


1.  Julias. 


tells  us  {Anl.  xviii.  2 1 )  that  the  Tetrarch 


Philip  raised  a  village  Ixwiun)  Bethsaida  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  called 
it  Julias,  after  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Else- 
where  he  describes  Julias  as  in  the  Lower  Gaulonitis 
[BJ\i.  9  1 1,  close  to  the  Jordan  (  /  "it.  7a).  near  where  the 
latter  runs  into  the  lake  (A/iii.  IO7).  Pliny  (v.  15)  and 
Jerome  {Comm.  Ml.  16 15)  also  place  it  E.  of  Jordan. 
In  conformity  with  these  data,  the  site  h.is  been  fixed  on 
the  fertile  and  very  grassy  plain  FJ-Buteilia,  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  lake,  either  at  et-Tell,  a  mound  with 
many  ruins,  close  to  the  Jordan  where  the  latter  issues 
from  the  hills,  or  at  Mas'adiych,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (to  which  Thomson  [Land  and  Book,  ed.  1877, 
360]  heard  the  name  llcthsaida  attached  by  Bedouin). 
Fish  abound  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan's  mouth  and 
(presumably)  in  the  river  itself.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  '  city  called  llcthsaida  '  (IX  5)  10  ; 
eft  rAxor  tpiffiov  w6\ttn  KaXovfitnjt  fJnfi.  is  not  found  in 
KC-"BL,  etc..  which  reads  tit  KaXovfdrv*  /Shj*-; 

so  Ti.  WH,  etc. )  to  which  Jesus  withdrew,  as  being 
in  Philip's  jurisdiction,  when  he  heard  of  John's  murder 
by  Antipas  (cp  Mt.  14 13).  Lk.  places  near  it  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which  ML  (14 njf.)  and 
Mk.  (631  ff.)  describe  as  in  a  desert  [i.e.,  uninhabited) 
but  grassy  place  (Ml  14  19  Mk.  639  '  green  grass.'  such 
as  grows  in  the  Buteiha,  in  contrast  to  the  paler  herb- 
age of  the  higher  and  drier  parts),  to  which  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  followed  by  multitudes  on  foot.  J. 
also  de*cribes  the  scene  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake 
(61),  and  says  'there  was  much  grass  in  the  place' 
jr.  10).  A  site  on  the  Buteiha  suits  also  the  Bethsaida 
of  Mk.8u.  for  Jesus  was  already  E.  of  Jordan  (p.  13) 
and  went  thence  to  the  vilLagcs  of  Ctrsarea  Philippi 
(v,  37).  All  interpreters  of  the  Gospels  arc  virtually 
agreed  about  this. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  there  was 
not  a  second  Bethsaida.  After  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  Jesus,  it  is  said,  constrained  his 
5"  disciples  to  go  before  him  to  the  other  side 
to  Bethsaida  (Mk.  045.  tit  to  ripv  xpttt  Bifl-).  This 
has  furred  some  scholars,  one  or  two  much  against 
their  will  (Rcland,  Pal.  t^f..  Henderson.  Pal  156/.), 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  Bethsaida  to  the  W,  of 
Jordan,  cither  a  suburb  of  Julias,  separated  from  it  by 
the  river,  or  at  'Ain  Tabigha  (Rob.  LBR  358  /.  I,  4  m. 
along  the  coast,  where  there  is  a  bay  containing  fish 
in  abundance,  and  the  modern  shrine  of  Sheikh  'Aly 
rs-Saiy.id.  'Aly  of  the  Fishermen,  and  strong  streams 
(Ewing).  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  phrase  4  to  go  to  the 
other  side'  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  passage  from 
the  B.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  for  Josephus  speaks  of 

•  sailing  over'  {&i.tirtpaiiWi\*\  from  Tiberias  to  Tarichra 
»  The  mention  of  the  'entrance  to  Hamath '  here  U  powibly 

*  fffaRri^fe^M-  b  -led  •«  of 
let  Hadadk2KK* 

»  So  Thomson,  Land  and  H»o*  ,<*  ,18 ;  Buhl,  Pal.  ,40;, 
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( I 'it.  59).  though  these  towns  lay  on  the  same  side ; 
and,  secondly,  Jesus  would  not  seek  again  the  territories 
of  Herod  Antipas  so  soon  after  leaving  them  for  those 
of  PhiUp,  but  would  most  probably  return  to  what 
Lk.  tells  us  he  had  just  chosen  as  his  headquaru  rs. 
We  may  lie  certain,  then,  that  the  Bethsaida  of  Mk.  645 
is  still  Bethsaida  Julias. 

Nor  need  we  sevk  for  another  in  the  '  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee'  to  which  the  Fourth  G»spel  (1  44  [45]  1 2 a  1 1  says 
that  Andrew,  Pi  ter,  and  Philip  belonged. 
In  the  lime  of  the  Great  War  ((16-70  a.m.) 
the  name  Galilee  appears  to  have  been 
extended  round  the  Lake  —  Josephus  calls  Judas  of 
Gani.il;.  the  Galilean  {Ant.  xviii.  1  b) — and  at  c-.cn  an 
earlier  date  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee  may 
have  comprised  part  of  the  E.  coast  (cp  /</ xx.  4). 
Besides,  a  town  which  lay  so  immediately  on  the  Jordan 
might  easily  be  reckoned  to  Galilee,  In  any  case, 
by  84  A.l>.  the  E.  coast  was  definitely  attached  to  the 
province,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  writing  about  140. 
places  Julias  'in  Galilee."  That  being  so,  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  it  is  only  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  speaks 
of  '  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.'  There  is,  therefore  (as  Iicld 
by  Wilson,  Rtcav.  vf  Jtrut.  ;  Thomson,  l.^nd  and  l<Jok, 
cd.  1877,  37a  f.  ;  Holtzmann.  JPT,  1878,  pp.  383/.: 
Furrer,  ZDPVItA  ff.  \  Socin  and  Bcniinger  in  Bard, 
cd.  1891.  p.  356;  GASm.  HG  457  f. ;  Buhl.  Pat.  341^) 
no  reason  compelling  us  to  the  theory  of  a  second  or 
western  Bethsaida.  It  is  interesting  that  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  called  Philip  should  come  from  Philip's  Julias. 

Karly  Christian  tradition  and  the  mcdiarval  works  of  travel 
agree  in  showing  no  trace  of  more  than  one  Bethsaida.  The 
site  shown  for  it,  however,  it  uncertain,  and  may  have  varied 
from  age  M  ace.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  define  it  only  at 
on  the  1-ske  ((>.C),  Kriphanius  (tlarr.  ii.  Jl  13)  merely  »aya 
it  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Willibald's  data  (73J  A.D.), 
which  place  it  on  hi<  journey  between  Capernaum  and  C  hora/in. 
suit  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  (in  spite  of  w  hat  Robiiuon  says) 
even  if  Chonuin  (g.v.)  be  Kcriitfi,  but  Gcrgcsa  (Kbcrta)  may 
be  meant. 

In  all  probability  Bethsaida  remained  locally  distinct 
from  Julias  after  the  erection  of  the  latter  by  Philip. 
The  custom  of  Jesus  was  not  to  enter  such  purely  Greek 
towns  as  Julias  must  have  been  ;  yet,  according  to  Ml 
ll^t.  he  did  many  'wonderful  works'  in  Bethsaida, 
Julias  had  fourteen  villages  round  aliout  it  (Jos.  Ant. 
xx.  S4).  Schumacher  suggests  for  Bethsaida  some  ruins 
on  the  Lake  called  cl-'Araj,  which  were  joined  with 
et-Tell  (Julias)  by  a  Roman  road  {ZDPV  919). 

G.  A.  S. 

BETHSAMOS  (B,mO&CMU)0  [A]).  1  Esd.6.8  AV ; 
RV"«-  AZMAVKTH  {q.v..  L). 

BETH -SH KAN  (IfcCHVS.  §  90,  cp  Bayti-Sa- d-rf. 

i.e..  SKCHVa.  WMM  As.  u.  Pur.  153  ;  Bai0c&I&]n 
[BAL]),  or  Beth-ghan  (J2TV3.  in  paus* 
JC^a  ;  Bh8c»,n  [A],  Bai9.[L11.  orBeth- 
(1  Mace.  5 s»  12 4^  {pt0<xa  (A)]/),  mod.  BeisJn, 
320  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  was  finely  situated  on  a  low 
table-land  above  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  Jalud,  which  leads  gently  up  from  the  Jordan 
to  Zer'in  (Jczreel).  The  Jordan  itself  is  three  miles 
ofT(cp  Zahkthan.  §  t) ;  l>ut  Beth* sh Ma  was  unusually 
well  supplied  with  water,  being  intersected  by  two 
Streams.  Amid  the  extensive  ruins  rises  the  tell  of  the 
ancient  fortress.  '  a  natural  mound,  artificially  strength- 
ened by  scarping  the  side'  (/'/:'/■'  A/rm.  2 108). 

The  illustration  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Surv  ey  will  enable 
the  reader  to  divine  the  grandeur  of  the  pro-prut  from  this 
eminence.  '  The  eye  jweep*  from  four  to  ten  miles  of  the  plain 
all  round,  and  follow*  the  n»d  westward  to  Je/reel,  cover*  the 
thicket*  of  Jofdiin  where  thrfnrd*  lit  .  and  ram;e«  the  cd^r  uf  the 
eastern  hill*  from  Gadara  to  the  J.iM-ok  '  (GAHut.  //</  357). 

This  'farthest-'tseing.  farthest-seen    fortress'  mu'l 
have  bix-n  hard  for  the   Israelites  to  conquer  ;  yet 
_.  .  till  it  was  in  their  hands  they  were  ex- 

cluiled  from  one  of  the  main  roads  between 
western  and  eastern  Palestine,  and  from  the  occupation 
of  a  coveted  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley.  That 
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shran  \vns  included  in  one  of  the  prefectures  of  Sn'.omon's 
kmgilom  is  certain  (l  K.  4  la.  6  oiVos  4a»  and  fiawpoKT 
—i.e.,  if  V  '2  [»].  6  oJjcot  <rar  and  tf»0<rar  [A],  oi»ot 
eaar  and  £a«0<r.  [L]>.1  On  the  death  of  Saul,  on  the 
otht-r  hand,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(l  SLSIm,  /Wru  [B],  u.  -0aan  [H).  aS.  21  u.  ficu0 
[B])  :  and.  though  Beth-shean  may  be  one  of  the 
'cities  of  the  Jordan'  (iS.  al  7.  text)  which  the 

Israelite*  deserted  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  it  U 
equally  likely  that  it  was  still  a  Canaanilish  city  when 
captured  by  the  Philistine*.  We  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  retained  its  Canaanite  population  for  some  time 
after  the  Israelite  occupation  of  Palestine  (Judg.  1 17, 
flai8v\  [B],  (ttSaap  (1.];  Josh.  17  it.  «eu0oa»  [B*>'J. 
Pcufla**  [B*"*],  16  /joitWaK  [II]).  It  may  possibly 
have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  that  this 
great  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Standing  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Kgypt  and 
also  from  Damascus  by  Shcchem  to  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron,  it  had  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  military 
importance  which  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
such  a  keen  sighted  kmc  as  David. 

From  the  Macedonian  period  onwards  Beth-shean 
bore  the  strange  Greek  name  Seythopolis  (see  Judg.  1  rj. 
©  3.  f)  iWir  2«ri'tfj»  irAu  ;  2  Mace.  V2ig-)t,  etc.), 
which  prolxably  records  the  fact  (or  belief!  that  some 
of  the  Scythian  invaders  of  the  seventh  cent.  B.C.  (sec 
SCYTHIANS)  had  settled  here.  In  NT  times  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Dec:  apoi.is  (f.v. ,  §  2). 

BF.TH  SHEIYIE3H  -'"V  TVS.  §  95/ — temple 

oftliesun1  -BA18C&MYC  [BAL];  grntilic  'C^'iT-TVa. 
6  4*  [BA].  6  <«r  0.  [L],  in  1  S.  ««.».  v.  xi  faDsafiir- 
trurw  [BE],  ti<89auv<rirr)l  [Al  EV .  Beth  -  ■hemite ). 
1.  Bcthshemesh  or  Ik-siiemesii  TP,  Josh.  IO41, 

noMc  c&vcc  [Al.].  noAcic  c&mm&yc  W)>  » 
I>evitical  city  (Josh.  21 16.  BeOc&vicc  [A],  tmn  C&mcc 
[I.];  1  Ch.  6yj[t«].  Bac&myc  [B])  on  the  borders  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15 m,  ttoAim  hAiOY  [BAL])  but  assigned 
to  Dan  (Jo^h.  1841 1,  is  the  modern  "Am  Shcms, 
917  feel  above  sea  level,  on  the  south  side  of  the  broad 
and  beautiful  and  still  well -cultivated  W.  cs-Sarir. 
op;>«>site  iCorah  and  two  m.  from  it  :  "a  noble  site  for 
a  city  :  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  tine  pi-  ns' 
(Robinsoni.  It  is  a  point  in  the  lowland  on  the  road 
from  Philistia  (Ekron)  to  the  hill-country  of  Ju  lah 
(1  Sam.  69  1**  13  15  19  eUdtiapvt  [A],  ij»  m  f}<0aa.  [A]), 
and  probably  was  an  ancient  sanctuary,  since  the  field 
of  Joshua  the  Beth  shemite  was  for  some  time  during 
the  Philistine  domination  the  resting-place  of  the  ark. 
In  truth,  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify  it  with  the  Sama- 
lana  of  the  Palestinian  lists  of  Rameses  II.  (A'/*'*  fS>?  ; 
WMM  ,-fr.  «/.  Eur.  166)  and  Rameses  III.*  (ft/*  ' 
6  sol,  whose  sanctuary  may  tie  presumed  to  lie  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Svmson  {</.  v. ).  It  was  at  Bcth- 
shemesh that  Ama/iah  of  Judah  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Jehoush.  kmg  of  Israel  (a  K.  1  I  11-13, 
11  flT)tf<raui*  [A],  1 1  [itO.  [A],  a  t.'h.  2.~>ji-J3).  According 
to  the  Chronicler,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  taken  by  the  Philistines  from  Ahax,  '  king  of 
Israel'  (a  Ch.  2Ht3).  The  place  was  still  shown  in 
the  days  of  Euschus  and  Jerome,  who  give  its  position 
as  10  R.m.  K-  of  KleutlieroiKilis  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis — a  statement  which  nulla  the  identification  given 
above.     There  are  many  traces  of  ancient  buildings. 

2.  An  Unidentified  city  w  ithin  the  territory  of  Naph- 
tali,  apparently  in  its  northward  port:on  I  Josh.  1 9  38. 
#t<r<ran\i  [B].  eWuoii  [A],  .itOaa/ut  [L]l.  Kromjudg. 
1  3!  !i<0<ranii  I A  |)  we  learn  that,  along  with  Bcthanath. 
its  population  continued  to  lie  chiclly  Canaanite. 

3.  An  unidentified  city  on  the  liorder  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  IQji,  SaifltTfiat  I  A].  rfitf<roiut  [LJI.  perhaps  =  (a), 
if  the  latter  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  N  iptltati, 

>  The  double  mention  of  hVihihcan  probably  arUcs  from  a 
Corruption  of  ihe  te«t 
»  lh«  latter  wa»di»c0vered by  Sayc*  at  Medrnet  Habn  in  i8oj. 
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4.  A  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  Jer.  4-'J  13.  (ijXioir 
T0W1  [B.\Atj])  -  he  shall  break  the  olielisks  of  Bcth- 
shemesh in  the  land  of  Egyt  it. '  It  is  commonly  supposed 
{r  (.,  by  Griffith  in  Hastings'  DH\  that  what  is  meant  is 
lleliopolis.  the  city  of  the  sun  (see  O.N);  but  JV3  is 
simply  dittographed  from  rr>3  in  mass-  We  should 
read  trsv  m;s3.  '  pillars  of  the  sun  '  or  oticlisks  (WL 
A  T  Unltrs.  80 /.  ;  Che,  fntr.  /1.  103,  n.  2). 

BETH-SHI TT AH  (HtJ^n  1V3  —  i.e..  'place  of 
acacias')  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  7«  (BhGceAta  [B], 
BaC€£TTa[A],  BaiHacetta  [l  ])as  a  point  to  which 
the  panic-stricken  Midianites  fled  before  Gideon.  It 
was  on  the  way  toward  ZERERAH  (see  ZARETUAX, 
tegin. ),  but  has  not  tx-en  identified  ;  probably  it  was 
well  down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  some 
wady  where  acacias  flourished.  The  identification  w  ith 
Shatla  on  the  north  side  of  the  \V.  lalud.  S  "'•  N\V.  of 
Bi-iv\n  and  6  in.  E.  of  Zct'Iii  (cp  Rob.,  Conder.  etc.) 
has  little  to  recommend  it  :  it  lies  much  loo  near  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  surprise.  More,  perhaps,  could 
'  be  said  for  Bcisan.  Others  compire  el-Mcshctla  (see 
MOPV,  1895.  pp.  81  f..  Schumacher,  ZDPV, 
1 5 64  writes  miiihiittiA  14  m.  SSE.  of  Jogliehah.  The 
whole  narrative  is,  however,  composite  <see  Jt  lXlF.s,  §8). 
and  the  Heb.  construction  favours  the  assumption  that 
Zererah  does  not  belong  to  the  same  source  as  Bcth- 
shittah.  In  J  Midian  dees  cast  from  Shcchem  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  whereas  from  v.  24  it  appears 
that  in  K's  narrative  they  turn  S.  (to  Zarelhan)  through 
the  Jordan  valley,  where  they  are  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (cp  Moore.  Judg.  212). 

BETH  SURA  (h  BeOcoYPA  1  Mmc-  *6'  - 

3  Mace,  lis  RV"  Bothsuron.    Sec  Beth-Zi  r. 

BETHTAPPDAH  (rHBFTn'3.  §  103  -i.r.,  -place 
of  tappiiah'  ;  sec  Apple),  a  town  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  I5jj,  Bm9&voy  [B],  Bcee&nd>OYC  [Al 
f:  •(""'.  t1  fiaving  a  traditional  connection  with  its 

]  greater  neighliour  Hebron  (1  Ch.  243,  tee  TAPPUAII,  1 ), 
'  and  very  possibly  identical  with  the  fortified  town  called 
I  Taphom  (f.r. )  in  1  Mace.  9jo.  If  the  similarity  of 
names,  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  and  the  fruiKulnexs  of 
the  district  prove  anything,  the  modern  Tej/iih  is  the 
ancient  Ucth-tappuah.  'Hie  village  so  named  is  3 \  m. 
\V.  by  N  from  Hebron,  and  stands  on  a  high  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  plantetl  with  aged  olive-trees; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  U'JJr  Tujfj/i  alx>unds  in  fruil- 
tn-»-s  of  all  kinds.  Traces  of  old  buildings  remain,  and 
there  are  two  ancient  wells  (Rob.  /.//A"  2  4*3  ;  Gudrin. 
JuJi'e,  3374).  Several  ancient  sites  named  lietk  have 
lost  this  prefix.  Thus  the  .voj  n'2  of  MlL  32 36  is  modern 
Ximrin. 

The  notices  of  Kuv  and  Jer.  (( W  2SS  17  104 17 !  cp  lWiro) 
•if  of  inietest  onlv  »  Ouwini;  th.it  llicrr  »i«  another  place 
on  the  oeaiatt  »f  MeMine  and  Ksvpt  U^ring  the  »aine  name. 
Whatever  the  fruit  called  tappflafi  was  (*ee  Am  r\  it  a> 
common  in  Pa!o.iine  .•\^  quinces  .md  apricots  arc  now. 

BETHUEL  (SiOn?.  for  hxtnO.  'man  of  El  I— cp 
Methushael.  and  see  Cainitks.  §  7  ;  hardly  for  Ass. 
Hi  Hi,  •  house  of  a  deity '  ;  BaOoyhA  [ADEL](. 

1.  B.  Nahor  ;  father  of  Lilian  and  Reljekah  (Gen. 
22»j  f.  21 15  [}]).  In  On.  2:>»28j  [P]  he  is  called  an 
•  Aram;«-an."  as  is  also  his  son  UaUin  in  31 1014.  Sec 
Aram,  g  3. 

2.  See  Bktiivl. 

BETHUL  1  SlD3).  a  Stmeonite  town  (Josh.  1»4.  BoyAa 

[B].  Ba6i3yMa,-J).  callcd  Bf.tiii  f.i.  (^Nin2.  B&eoYN 
[B].  -ayX  [A].  -oyh\  [I-]1  in  1  Ch.  i  n,  and  corruptly 
Chesii.  ("?«03)in||Josh.  15jo(BAieHA[B].  x«iccip[A]. 
CEIEiA  [1. 11  Tlie  form  Skvi3  may  jx-rhaps  lie  clissed 
with  Penuel  ;  for  elision  of  N  cp  H  ami  1.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Bethf.I.  (S|c-n-3.  ^ch^jjX  [Al  .].  pouOaoip 
—i.e.,  Bcth-iurrB]!1  of  i  S.  30 1?,  mentioned  along  with 
1  The  ibeattaa  of  Bcth-iur  is  less  suitable  (We.,  Dr.k 
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Jattir  an<l  other  places  in  the  Ncgeb  ;  hut  the  site  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  There  was  probably  a  Bethel 
near' Gaza.' 

BETHULIA  (B€TY*OYA  P*AJ  [the  preferable 
reading;  but  B&ITOYAOYA  B&ITYAOY&  [BXA] 

arc  also  found];  an  rut lia  [Vg.J;  the 
centre  of  the  action  in  the  book  of  Judith  (2«  [X*l 
46  [N],  BaitoyAia  •»»/•  M 7 if.).  In  the  shorter 
version  of  the  narrative  its  place  is  taken  by  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bcthulia  (properly 
Betylua)  represents  Strn'J, 'J  the  house  of  God— viz. , 
Jerusalem  (see  Judith,  ii. ).  So  already  Keuss.  who. 
however,  together  with  Wcllc.  derived  the  name  from 
whn  n'2-  Bcrlholdts  conjecture  .T*ra.  '  >>rg>»»  of 
Yahwe/  may  be  worth  noticing.1 

According  to  the  representations  of  the  book  (cp  4673>. 
Bcthulia  lay  near  Jcrreel,  upon  a  rock  by  a  valley, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  S.  (so  Buhl.  Pat.  201, 
n.  637).    Various  identifications  have  been  suggested. 

Some  have  nought  for  it  near  the  modem  Kefr  Kod,  formerly 
Capharcotia,  N  K.  of  the  plain  of  IKrthan  (Hi.,  cp  also  Kiehm) ; 
other  suggestions  arc  the  fortress  SanOr  (Grove  in  Smith's  l)B\ 
K.D.  Hariilj  el-Mellih  (Maria,  quoted  in  ZDPV  12  117),  lenln 
(Kw.)',  Beit  IN  (Schulu).  and  plausibly-  no  doubt  (i  and  m  being 
often  confounded).  Mithiliyeh  or  MUilia  (tender;  Socio,  also 
inclines  to  this  view,  Bad.'".  Jj6>.  More  recently,  Torrey 
U«*n.  Am.  Or.  .V*-.  N  ibeff.  [  <»»  argue,  ably  in  favour  of 
Sbcchem. 

So  large  and  important  a  place  as  Bcthulia — with  its 
rulers  and  elders  (61416),  its  streets  and  towers  (7a*3*). 
and  its  siege,  lasting  for  four-and-thirty  dap,  by  an 
immensely  superior  army  (7 20) — cannot  reasonably  be 
identified  with  any  small  and  insignificant  locality.  It 
remains  to  be  added  that  the  mention  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bcthulia  as  two  distinct  places  (cp  46  155/.)  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  lime  when  the  identity  of 
the  ideal  Bcthulia  with  Jerusalem  was  forgotten. 

S.  A.  C. 

BKTHZACH  ARIAS.  AV  (by  misprint?)  BATH- 
ZA<  H.VKIAS|BeBZAYApiA[A].  Bai6.  [XV] ;  Jos.  Bc62., 
BHTZ.),  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Judas  the  Maceabec 
by  Lysias,  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Eleazar 
(t  Mace  633  /-).  Its  povtion  is  defined  by  Josephus 
(An/,  xii.  94)  as  70  stadia  (N. )  from  Bethsur  ;  it  is  thus 
represented  by  the  modern  Beit-Saijnj  Idescribed  by 
Robinson     3jS3/.  and  PEF  Mtm.  3  35  108). 

BETHZATHA  (BhOzaBa).  the  reading  adopted  by 
Ti.WH  in  Jn.  5»,  where  TR  has  BtTiiKSDA.  For  the 
evidence,  see  WH.  ii.  App.  76  i  perhaps  the  purest 
form  would  be  Br/Ofoifld.  'the  place  of  the  olive'  (cp 
Bezkth). 

BETH  ZUR  pWn**,  BeOcoYP  [AL]i  9  9°.  'house 
of  rock."  or.  on  the  analogy  of  Iteth-cl,  'house  of  /»/-' 
—a  divine  name,  Nestle.  £iAvnitnm<rn,47.n.  I  ;  Hommcl 
AlIT  319;  see  ZtiR),  a  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah.  mentioned  between  Halhul  and  Gedor4  (Josh. 
1558.  ptuOaov?  [B]i  cp  iCh.2«.  where  Betnair— 
ytbrmp  [B].  fatlcoip  [AL] — is  the  'son'  of  Maoni.  is 
stated  in  2  Ch.  11 7  i  teiHeovpa  IB].  i>  part*.  [A], 
tt)»  £cutVot>p  I.])  to  have  Ix-en  fortified  by  Rchoboam. 
It  was  head  of  a  district  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh, 
3 16,  faaop  [BR],  fadoovp  [A]).  Frequently  an  object 
of  struggle  in  the  Mm  cabcan  wars  (7;  fiaiSiroopa.  t& 
(jj.  [KV],  t,  (itd*..  rap.  [AN],  t  Mace  4*>6.  t!7rf>3>49*> 
9s*  ;  10.4  fiaitivovpoi  [V] ;  1H5  14;  «».*  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xm.56)  '  the  strongest  place  in 

'  Bethel  Oir»#A<a),  a  populous  village  of  Gara  with  very 
ancient  and  imicli-rrvered  temples,  is  mentioned  by  So/omcn 
(v.  I .'.  1 4 ,  p.  J  MS  not e  of  WKS.) 

*  Fur  the  form  Hetylua,  cp  the  magical  stones  BiMylia,  whirh 
derive  their  name  from  |tcth-el  ;  and  on  interchange  of  tlie 
form*  ltrlhu-  and  Beth-,  see  BcTHUL, 

'  So  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  as  torn  in  Sibyll.  8784-786 
(AroCAi.vrnc  Liteka  i  ukk,  <  I6f.\    Cp  Daughter,  4. 

«  Possibly  also  in  «  S.  SO*;  (»«e  BKTHKL,  7). 

»  In  1  Mace.  13iq«  0*  has  i.fruiv.  11  S  fki&ovpmv  (A), 
tm—;mi  m 
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all  Judipa,'  and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  (prflawpu 
Belhsorof  in  the  days  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (OS 
104  .<7;  426  26).  It  is  represented  by  Hit  Stir  (Hurj 
Sur),  and  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance as  commanding  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  44  m.  N.  from  the  latter  city.  The  modern 
village  lias  a  ruined  tower,  and  '  there  are  hewn  stones 
scattered  about,  as  also  some  fragments  of  columns, 
and  many  foundations  of  buildings.  ...  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place'  (Robinson). 

If  the  statement*  in  a  Mace.  II  5  (KV  BETHsCKoNjare  reliable 
there  must  have  been  a  second  Beth-rur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Grimm  suggests  the  modem  village  of  Bet-Suhflr, 
half-anhour  SK  from  Jeruialetn.  Schick,  with  more  probability, 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  AV/V-/Y-  J  »r'(ihe  Ar.  form  of  Beth- 
mr)  on  the  central  height  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  \HEFQ,  Jan. 
1 8<)$,  p.  37,  »ee  Camf.  Bitle  on  1  Mact.  i  See,  however, 
Bkthpkagb. 

BETOLIUS  (BeTOAloo  [B]).  I  Esd.  5>i  AV ;  RV 
BetoI4on=  Eira  2^8.  Bkthel. 

BETOMESTHAM  RV  B«tomesthalm  in  Judith 
46,  or   Betomasthem,  kV   Betomasthaim  in  15« 

(BAITOMA[|]cG&IM  [B],  AC9£N  [XJ,  BeTO/V\€C8AIAA 
[A] ;  ja-Js^n^,  ;  om.  ©•«  Vg.  in  46  and  6* 

Vg.  Syr.  in  15  4I  lav  1  over  against  Je/recl  in  face  of  the 
plain  that  is  near  Dolhan.-  If  '  toward  "  (»ord  wplawwa*) 
can  1*  taken  as  meaning  1  eastward  of  the  plain  of 
Dothan,  we  are  able  to  determine  its  position  pretty 
I  nearly  ;  but  the  exact  site  has  not  been  identified. 

BETONIM  (Lriba.  §  103— i.e.,  '  pistachio  nuts.- 
B0TAN6 1  [B],  -nin  [A].  *N€IM  [I-]K  >n  Gaditc 
territory  (losh.  13y>),  may  ptThata  be  Hatanak,  3  m. 
W.  from  es-Salt  (Ramoth-gilead). 

BETROTHAL  The  Hcb.  verb  is  bntt  'drai  (0 
MNMCT€Yec8Ai).  on  which  sec  Makkiage.  §  I. 
In  aS.  3  14,  RV  rightly  has  'betrothed'  instead  of  AV 
•espoused.-  So  also  in  Ml.  1  iS  l.k.  1  3  25.  In  Lev.  19^t 
the  verb  is  ipn.  and  seems  to  denote  marriage  by  capture 
rather  than  marriage  by  purchase.  In  hx.  21  8/t  it 
is  if,  RV  '  espouse. '  There  is  some  disorder  in  the  text. 

BEULAHIlfjW^l.  'married' ;  oikoymcnh  [BXAQ], 
Aq.  CCKHMCNH.  Symm.  Thcod.  cYNoJKiCweNH). 
the  symbolical  name  (Is.  62«,  by  which  Zion  may  fitly 
be  called  when  her  land  is  '  married  -  fagH  !  cp  Baal). 
Two  primitive  and  related  ideas  underlie  the  expression. 
The  first  is  that  the  people  of  a  land,  as  well  as  all 
other  'fruits-  (Ut.284).  arise  from  the  fertilising  influ. 
ence  of  the  land  s  Baal  or  divine  Husband  (cp  A".SVI 
107  /.);  the  second,  that  a  people  which  remains 
faithful  to  the  land  s  divine  Hushand  is  sure  of  his  pro- 
tection. The  former  is  merely  hinted  by  means  of  the 
contrast  of  the  two  names  '  Desolate '  and  1  Married ' 
(Is.  624);  in  Is.  64 1-6,  on  the  other  hand,  it  engrosses 
the  mind  of  the  prophetic  writer.  It  is  on  the  latter, 
as  the  context  shows,  that  the  writer  of  Is.  62  (who  is 
not  the  author  of  Is.  54)  wishes  to  concentrate  our 
attention.  Zion  is  at  present  despised  (v.  7).  and  her 
harvests  are  plundered  by  the  heathen  (».•/.)!  hut 
when  her  land  is  once  more  'married.'  she  will  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  obscured  by  an  error  in  the 
vowel  points.  K«  TJ'12,  'thy  sons'  (ft  5).  «ad  r?2  'he  who 
buildeth  thee  up'  (cp  Mil/  P».  14"  >).  See  Do.,  Che. 
(SJH'O,  and  on  the  utber  side  Di.,  who  gisc.  no  parallel,  bow- 
ever,  for  the  startling  play  upon  meaning*  which  he  assumes. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZAANANNIM  (D'KJ-'Va)  occurs  in  Josh.  15»53 
RV"*"  'the  oak  of  IVraanannim.'  where  KV  has  'the 
oak  in  Zaanassim,'  a  view  of  the  text  now  pretty 
generally  abandoned.  The  -oak(orsacreil  tree)of  Bczaa- 
nannim '  is  a  landmark  on  the  W.  border  of  Naphlali, 
following  Hclcpli.  arid  preceding  Adami-nckeb  and 
Jabneel,  and  is  usually  identified  with  '  the  oak  of  Bcraa- 
naim'  (following  the  points),  or  of  •  Beiaanim.'  or  'of 
I  Bcraananmra  (Krc)  in  Judg.4ii.  where  RV  has  'the 
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oak  in  Zaanannim, '  and  has  inconsistently  omitted  to 
record  the  modern  view  of  the  text  in  the  margin.  0 
roads  in  Josh.  19 33  xol  nw\a  *al  (katfutir  [B],  *. 
/niXu*  Kai  1  t i j'  1 1  v  1  {ii  [A],  k.  wXa/i  »t«o.-fiB  j  I.J  .  in 
Judg.  4  11  lart  ipis>t  T\»o»«*TOt'rTta>r  [U  ;  so  Thcod.], 
Tpb%  Spvp  d»>airoilo/t<»uir  [AL]  ;  see  Kield's  Htxa}>!ti. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  phrase  is  twofold, 
(t)  In  Joshua  /.<-.,  this  famous  tree  is  placed  on  the 
border  of  Naphtali  ;  but  Judges  I.e.,  read  in  the  light  of 
Judg.  1 17  5*4,  makes  the  tree  much  nearer  to  the  battle- 
field, which,  according  to  Judg.  5ioai,  was  by  the 
stream  Kishon.  (a)  1  he  name  is  inexplicable,  whether 
we  read  C'jy*2  (Bozaanim  ?)  or  c'Jjjwa  (Bezaanannim  ?). 
If,  however,  several  times  in  Judges  (see  Kadesii),  and 
once  in  Judg  1  /see  Harosiieth).  the  name  prHji  = 
bTjJ  has  been  correctly  restored,  it  is  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  incomprehensible  name,  pronounced 
sometimes  Beiaanaim  or  (better)  Bczaamm,  sometimes 
Beiaanannim.  may  conceal  the  same  old  name,  especially 
as  in  Judg.  In  the  words  'which  is  by  Kedesh"  are 
added.  It  is  extremely  prohcible  that  both  in  the 
far  north  (see  Kauksii.  a)  and  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  there  was  a  place  which  bore  the  name  of 
Kadshon(Kidshon);  the  people  of  either  place  could 
be  called  Kadshomm  (Kidshonim).  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  to  emend  C'jyM  (the  form  which  the  best  critics 
prefer)  to  CJW7J.  ■  form  which  should  be  restored, 
as  the  present  writer  has  sought  to  show,  in  Judg.  5aa* 
(see  KAUEStl ')-  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  '  oak  ' 
or  '  sacred  tree'  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  near  the  Kidshon  ( Kedesh)  of  Issachar  than  to  follow 
the  Primly  Writer  in  Joshua,  who  places  it  on  the  border 
of  Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  statements  in  Judg.  469/,  which  place 
the  mustering  of  the  Israelitish  warriors  at  Kcdesh- 
Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  scrilie  who  wrote  c*JJ*x2 
was  facilitated  by  an  inopportune  recollection  of  the 
form  0'3t'33  Kcna'anim  (Canaanitcs).  Whether  he  also 
thought  of  the  new  Heb.  njma.  '  ditch,  dike,  pond '  (cp 
mra.  'marsh,'  Job  Sn  40ai),  cannot  \x  determined 
(cp  Ncub.  O/ogr.  Talm.  225). 

An  identifieation  of  '  Bezaanim  '  with  KhirVt  BessOm,  F-.  of 
Tabor,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Sea  of  luiilec,  was  propu-icd  by 
Cornier  in  I'hhQ  '77,  p.  a5  <%o  Ttnt  Heri,  2n.-);  cp 
OASro.  HC  whn  consider*  it  'well  supported."  Hut  we 
mum  first  of  all  be  sure  of  the  reading  of  ihe  name.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tradition  Mill  affirmed  that  the  '  oak  of  .  «  — 1 
which  «a>  a  fixed  element  in  the  Mory,  wi<  'by  Kedesh.' 
Of  course,  tr\?rn*  -*>*  «  not  required  when  we  read 
C'inp  p>K-iy.   to  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kicbhonim.' 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZAJ  ('V3-  §  S3  !  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name  Bisa  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur  [PEFQ.  Jan.  1808, 
p.  55])-  The  b'nc  Bczai,  a  family  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (sec  Ezra,  ii.,  §§  9,  8e),  Exra2 17  ( BaCOY 

[BJ,  -cc.  [A],  Bacci  [L]i  =  Nch.  7ij  (Becei  [BXJ. 

BACI  [A],  CCH  [L]^lEsd.  5i6  BASSA.  RV  Bass  At 
(BACCAl  [BJ.  CCA  [A],  -ccet  ['-]);  represented  among 
the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  E/RA,  i.  §  7), 
Nch.  10.8[<9]  (Bhcci  [BA1  BhBci  [X].  Bccci  [1]). 

BEZALEEL,  RV  Bex&lel  (Sjfcf?.  §§  23,  39,  •  in  the 

shadow  of  God"  ;  cp  Bksodi  (Ml  ;  |9«o-A»i)\  [BAL]). 
The  form  is  improbable.  Si!-Bcl,  '  Bel  is  a  shelter/  the 
name  of  a  king  of  ( la/a  in  Sennacherib's  time  (A'.-f  7TJ> 
162),  even  if  correctly  n-jiresented,  is  not  parallel.  Ri-ad 
Snx^n.  '  CJod  icscucs,'  nnd  cp  the  Plm  n.  names  Vj'is'vi, 
f*Vnsor»t-  Tile  number  of  the  artificial  religious  names 
of  later  times  has  been  exaggerated. 

x.  b.  Uri  !>.  Hur  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah,  a  Calehile  (t  Ch.  2  2o\ 
A  skilled  woeknitn  in  cold,  silver,  and  tir.iss,  who  together*  with 
Ah  >liah  e*<-.-nted  the  work  of  the  tn'»?Miaile  (K.x.3lj  3>  30 
3*  1/  37 1  Mat.  .ill  PX  He  it  mentioned  in  a«_h.  I5  as 
having  made  tin*  liruren  altar. 

».  One  r/  the  b  ne  I'ahalh-Moab  in  the  list  of  those  with 
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foreign  wive*  (tee  Ezra,  l  f  5,  end),  Kent  10  jo  (fitv**)*.  |BA], 
froo.  fK],  fW<r«.A..r,*  IL)=I  EkJ.  931,  SxsTHKt.  (<r«r*V  [lt.V]>. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZEE  (PI?,  cp  §  100,  'graver?  cp  Syr.  ;  BezCK 
[BAL]  ;  */: v/  1 ).  I.  A  place  at  which  Saul  mustered 
the  force  he  had  raised  for  the  relief  of  Jabcsb-gilead  ; 
I  S.  1 1  S  {a&cfcx  ty  papa  [B]  ,  t»  /it  fee  (A)  j  iaui  X  f» 
papa  I  I.J).  Euscbius  (iJ.S^1  237  5a)  locates  two  neigh- 
:  bouring  villages  of  this  name  17  R.  m.  from  Ncapolis 
I  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  ;  beyond  doubt  Khirbct  Ibzik, 
14  Eng.  m.  from  Nabulus  and  nearly  opjiositc  the  tower' 
end  of  Wady  Yabis,  with  which  EMttori  Harchi  (A.O. 
I322|identiried  it.     See  P/i/Wfi-m.  2»3t  tjj. 

2.  A  place  at  which  Judah  and  Simerjn,  in  invading 
the  S.  of  Palestine,  encountered  and  routed  the 
Canaanites  under  Adoni-bezek  ;  Judg.  1  4 /.  t.iafft 
|AJ;  om.  B*  in  v.  5).  Many  scholars,  from  Eu>el>ius 
downwards,  identify  this  with  No.  1  ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible. 

Jadah  and  Simeon  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal 
(Judg.  1  16/  •-'  1)  to  invade  ihe  regiim  in  whu-h  they  afterw;irji 
nettled  :  the  eml  of  die  vtory  of  Aduni-hrxek  conduit*  him  to 
Jerusalem,  which  wa»  proiulify  hiv  own  cily  (Adofii-redek.  kin^ 
of  Jerusalem:  see  AlKVNi-lltztK  and  AuoNt-ZiUifccX  1'  rtk 
lies  whully  out  of  this  kpliere  of  action  and  in  a  quite  different 
direction. 

The  Bezek  of  Judg.  1  must  be  sought  much  farther 

south.  Conder  would  find  it  at  Bczkch,  6  m.  SE.  of 
Eydda  (/'£/•'  A/em.  iiyb)  ;  I  Hit  this  view  is  scarcely 
probable.  In  view  of  the  change  which  the  name  of  the 
king  has  suffered,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
name  of  the  place  has  been  correctly  preserved. 

G.  F.  M. 

BEZEE  P>*?.  §  106,  •  fortress'  ;  Bocop  [BAL]),  a 
levitical  city  and  city  of  refuge,  Dt.  443  Josh.  L'08  21 36 
(om.  MT  ;  loCtUP «  Ch,  07«[f^]— the  Bo/KAll  [1] 
(rriV?)  of  Jer.  48x4  i©  $<xh>p)—\s  descrilx-d  in  Josh.  201 
as  Ivmg  in  the  wilderness  on  the  (Amoritft)  '  Mishor'  or 
Tableland,  and  is  usually  identified  with  the  modern 
AVxi,r  eI  Rtikeir  (or  lieshir).  about  a  m.  SW.  of  Dibon, 
and  atwut  the  same  distance  N.  of  Aroer.  King  Mcsha 
of  Moab  in  his  inscription  (£•})  says  :  '  I  built  IWer. 
for  ruins  had  it  Ixrcome.'  With  this  place  some  have 
identified  BosuR  [g.v„  2). 

BEZEE  (-)>*?:  coBaA[B].  Bacap[AL]).  in  genealogy 

of  ASHKI  [§  4  (ii.)],  1  Ch.  ?37t. 

BEZETH  (BhzcB  [A],  BhOzaiO  [N].  BaiBzhO  [V]. 
BrtpZMBco  [Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10a  ;  but  BhBzhBu), 
BhPZhBco,  "ii-  11  t  ;  Schlatter,  ZDPl'  I  '.'3J4](.  a  place 
near  Jerusalem  where  Bacc hides  encamped,  and.  having 
slain  some  deserters  and  prisoners,  threw  them  into  '  the 
great  pit '  w  hich  was  there  ( 1  Mace.  7 19).  The  readings 
of  (5*  and  Syr.  in  this  pavsage  ()♦?  k<-»»  [ed.  I<"ig.]) 
point  to  an  original  Bcth-r-iith  (house  of  Ihe  olive). 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  Bcreth  may  be  the  later  Betetha 
('  place  of  olives'),  the  name  given  to  the  N.  end  of  the 
plateau,  on  the  S.  port  of  which  lay  Jerusalem.  See 
Betii&ATMA,  Jerusalem,  Olives.  MOUNT  or. 

BIATA3  (cpi&OAC  [A]).  iEsd.948  AVrrNeh.87. 
Pelaiau,  2. 

BICHEI  (n33.  §  61 ;  Boxopei  [BAJ  Bf  aAaai  P*B 
in  Sheba  b.  Bichri  (aS.  20 1  ff. ),  a  getttiUc  from  Bscmi 
[#.«.].  The  plural  Bichritet  (D**p3nj  is  postulated 
by  t?nA  (xal  trdrTrr  tv  Xappti)  in  3S.  20t4  in  place  of 
Bkritk*  [?.*.].  See  Sheba,  ii.  (i),  Benjamin,  §0.  ii.  p. 

BIDEAE  CXnZ  ;  BaAck  [L],  -ka  [BJ  -kaP  [B>AD, 

BAAeKAp  [B»"«-].  Jehu's  adjutant  (2**^).  aK.Pas 
The  name  is  noteworthy,  Ixrcanse  the  chief  support  of 
the  theory  that  3  at  the  '"•ivtir.ing  of  pro[)er  names  some- 
times stands  for  '  son  of '  is  that  I'esh.  here  has  bar-dtkjr 
(hence  '2  =  '  *°n  °t  piercing ' — a  suitable  name  for 

a  warrior;  cp'l  -anrknecht ;  cp  Ass.  bindikiri  [Del.  ZKF 
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2i7»],  and  see  Bkkdkkkk).    For  other  examples,  all 

doubtful,  see  Gcs,  Ties.  coL  349  ;  Konig,  Lrhrgtt. 
2nB ;  and  against  this  Ols.  Heb.  Gr.  613.  Halevy 
(Heck.  KH  in.,  KB/,  Jan.-June  i88S)  thinks  3  in  all 
these  words  -  [•]:*.  For  this  a  =  p  theory  we  can  hardly 
cite  the  one  or  two  cases  in  Phoenician,  probably 
accidental  ( CIS  i-  192a.  893 3).  Doe*  6' 's  BacVx  imply 
a  reading  yv**0  en  pa.  '  U.  chief  (**))  of  his  (Jehu's) 
captains'?  \v.  r.  s. 

BIEB  (neo.  kAinh).  3S.8ji;  (copoc).  Lk.  7  m- 
See  DSAO,  §  I. 

BIOTHA  (HTI13;  Bojpazh  [BKL4],  [oApe]  Bcoa 

[A]l.  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasucrus  (Esth.  1 10).  Marq. 
(Fund.  71)  finds  its  Gr.  equivalent  in  focMafla  [A],  for 
fia^ada.  whence  he  restores  itima  (misread  urris )  =  O. 
Pcrs.  bagaddtn.  '  given  by  God  '  ;  cp  Haguas,  and  see 
Esther,  ii.  g  3. 

BIGTHAN  (frij?.  etymology  doubtful;  BAr&O&N 
[Ncanv  «,.] .  uxALom. ;  Jos.  BAr&6ujOc).  Esih.  'iai, 
or  Bigthaua.  Estb.  62  (N3n:3  ;  6  as  in  2ai ;  Jos. 
r&B&TMOC).  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus.  who,  in 
Esth.  12 ..  is  called  GABATHA  (yaPaHa  [I3KAL*]).  See 
Esther,  ii.  §  3. 

EIGVAI  ('1J3.  rather  Bagoi.  i.e.,  Bagoas  [?.».]; 
Ba|-oya       -OYI&  [I-]) 

1.  A  leader  (see  KiRA,  ii.  I  8^)in  the  Kreat  po«t exilic  list  (it. 
ii.  I  9),  KotSj  Warow,  I  lit  /Jayovat  [LDD  Neh.  7  7  (^70.. 
1B«),  fl«yov,ai  (A])=i  Esd.  S«,  AV  Rbf.i HKOHKwUim,  |  HAL 
Jteyomu  II.D  ;  signatory  to  the  covenant  (~e  Ezra,  i.  I  7),  Neh. 


10 16(17!  (9ar».  (HI.  -°"  (MAI.  ^nv>  (LI). 

9.  Family  in  great  pu-st-ejcilic  list  (see  Ezka,  ii.  f$  o,  8<'J, 
Eira  2i<  t&wy..  IH],  faymm  [A*Ml  -ova.  (I.l)=Nch.  7 19 
OSaron  [B*AD=  1  E»d.  5 14,  Bagoi  (So<ru  (BJ,  0ayot  [Al  -owm 

j.  Family  in  Eira's  caravan  (see  Ezba,  L  |  a,  ii.  |  m(L]  A 
Ezra  8  M  Otvo  [HI,  Wova..  (A J,  ssVIoma  [L])-  1  E*d.  S 40 
Baoo(/Ww|B|,  flayotA]).    Cp  HfcGAI. 

BIKATH-AVEN  (JJ?rnVp3).  Am.  15  AV*  See 

Avkn,  3. 

BILDAD  p^3.  8  43.  BaAaaa  [BKAC],  -4ac  [A]), 
the  Shuhite  (s«-e  Shu  ah),  one  of  Job's  friends  (Job  2  11 
and  elsewhere ).  The  name  either  means  '  Bel  has  loved ' 
(cp  Noid.  XDMG  42  479  ['88]).  or  is  a  softened  form 
of  Bir-dad,  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Be  DAD 
(so  Del.  Par.  398).     Sec  EliDaD.  and  cp  DOD. 

BILEAM(D^3.  §77).  1  Ch.67o[sj].    Sec  Ibleam. 

BILOAH  (HJ^3,  'cheerfulness'?). 

1.  Head  of  the  fifteenth  course  of  priests,  ■  Ch  24  14  (B'Kya 
[Al,  -aS  [1.1).  ©I-1  hn_*  i^nvp,  which  must  represent  Immer,  the 
head  of  the  sixteenth  course.  (ytXfia,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  fourteenth  in  6l*|MT  it  merely  a  traru posed  form 

of  Hilgah  in  a  different  place  in  the  list.) 

t.  A  priest  (BaAyw  (•K-ami  ),  fax.  [].);  om.  B»tA)  in  Zerub- 
babel's  band  (Ezra,  ii.  |  f.  ,'■).  Nch.  12s:  inf.  : B  (flaAya  [tr-*  o».j, 
JhAyaf  [I.];  om.  BRA) a  'father's  house.'    Cp  also  RtLCAt. 

BILGAI  (B£A|-aI.e]i  [Al.].  AcleliA  ['*»]).  a  pr.cstly 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  L/R A.  i.  §§  6,  7),  Nch. 
108  [9].     No  doubt  the  same  as  BlI.GAH. 

BILHAH  (nrta  ;  BaAAa  [BADEL].  but  i  Ch.  7  13 
BaAa*a  [B],  -Aaaaa[I.]). 

1.  The  '  mother '  of  the  tribes  Dan  and  Naphtali. 
according  to  J  ;  also  represented  as  the  maid  of  Rachel 
(mother  of  the  house  of  Joseph)  and  concubine  of  Jacob 
and  his  eldest  son  Reuben. 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  the  means  of  determining 
how  far  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  these  relations 
ns  representing  traditions  of  fact,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  imaginative  incidents  of  the  story.  Was  Bilhah.  e.g. , 
a  tribe  (C.'anaanitish  ?  Aram.-ean  ?),  elements  of  which 
were  taken  up  into  some  of  the  clans  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  (the  first  Israel)  in  the  earliest  days  after  their 
arrival  in  W.  Palestine  before  they  crystallized  into  the 
three  well-known  branches  (Ml 
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Benjamin)  ?  Or  does  the  1 
outside  of  Genesis  (and  the  equivalent  1  Ch.  7  13).  simply 
indicate  that  not  only  Dan  but  once  also  Naphtali  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  Highlands  of 
Ephrmim  before  betaking  itself  to  the  extreme  north? 
Or,  once  more,  is  this  true  only  of  Dan.  the  inclusion 
of  Naphtali  being  then  due  simply  to  its  geographical 
nearness  to  Dan  in  its  later  scat,  and  to  its  worthiness 
to  Hand  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Rachel  tribes  (Jutlg. 
5  18)  ?  Again,  is  the  Reuben  story  (Gen.  35  u  1  Ch.  &  1 ) 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  other  traces  of 
the  extension  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (cp  Reuben's 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Joseph:  Gen.  37  n  39  :  E.) 
beyond  Jordan  (MACHII  ;  Kchkaim,  W'tiOD  or),  or  is  it 
to  be  explained,  as  Stnde  (Geuk.  1  119)  explains  it.  as  a 
memorial  of  the  primitive  society  that  survived  E.  of  the 
Jordan  when  there  had  ton  a  change  in  VV.  Palestine? 
Or  are  we  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a  combination 
(G.  H.  B.  Wright)  with  the  story  of  Bohan  [cp  Bilhah, 
2.1  the  son  of  Reuben  (Josh.  1&6  18  17),  as  an  indication 
that  Rcubenile  elements  were  once  actually  to  be  found 
W.  of  the  Jordan  ( '  in  that  land  :  '  Gen.  36  m)  ?  That 
there  really  was  contact  between  Benjamin  and  the 
Bilhah  tribe  Dan  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  Ono  and  I.od 
Bcnjainitc  (cp  Benjamin.  §  3  ;  We. 


£Je  Gent.  12  n.  1).    It  was  Rachel,  however,  not  Bilhah. 
Bcn-oni 


that  died  when  Ben-oni  was  born. 

a.  In  Simeon  (1  Ch.  429).    Sec  Baalah.  a. 

h.  w.  a 

BILHAN  (\?72.  §  77  I  cp  Bilhah  ;  Baaaan  [BA]). 

1.  A  Homrra  (f.v.).  Gen.  86 a7  (fiaXaj^.  [V'a  EI-D I  1  Ch.  1  41 
[UL]). 

3.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (f  9,  ii.  a) :  1  Ch.  7  (/UAaajt 
[L0> 

BILSHAK  (]C^3,  §  83  J  perhaps  Bab.  Bttlun  ;  but 
more  probably  we  should  read  licl-sar,  a  mutilated  form 
of  Bel-sar-excr— i.e.,  Bab.  Ucl-sar-usur  ;-  -cp  0"ai-  in 
1  Esd. ).  A  name  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  g  9),  borne  by  one  of  the  ten  (Ezra),  or  eleven  (Neh., 
1  Esd. ),  persons  who  accompanied  Zerubbabcl  from 
Babylon  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  8  e).  E/ra2a  dSarrttia>t  [B], 
r'c.  \a.-au  [A],  -Xaour  [LJ)  —  Neh. 7?  ipaa<po.r  [K], 
/3ao<ra»-  [A],  /JaXtr.  [B],  Lorn.  )=i  Esd.  58  Bek.i.sarls 
(/fefXtra/MN/  [BA],  /3aX<ra/>  [L]).  If  Bcl-iar  is  correct, 
may  not  this  be  the  Sharezer  of  Zech.  7  j  (sec  Sharezek, 
2)?  This  undesigned  coincidence  (if  accepted)  may 
have  important  bearings  on  criticism.  T.  K.  c. 

BIMHAL  6™?3>.  in  genealogy  of  AsHER  (§  4  [ii.]). 
I  Ch.  73J  OmaBahA  [!»]•  BaaaahA  [A],  BaaaaaB  [E])- 

BINDIKO  AND  LOOSING  (ML  16 .9  18 .8+).  The 
explanation  given  under  Magic:  (§  3  [4])  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  phrase  ■  binding  (tck)  and 
loosing'  (rrtfl);  but  in  usage  •  to  bind '  and  'to  loose' 
mean  simply  'to  forbid"  and  'to  permit'  by  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  words  of  authoritative  prohibition 
and  permission  being  considered  to  be  as  effectual  as  he 
spell  of  an  enchanter  (cp  -cm,  Targ.  Ps.585[6|).  The 
wise  men  or  rabbis  had,  in  virtue  of  their  ordination,  the 
power  of  deciding  disputes  relating  to  the  I^aw.  A 
practice  which  was  permitted  by  them  was  said  to  be 
'  loosed '  (vno).  and  one  which  was  forbidden  was 
called  '  bound '  (noni.  Such  pronouncements  were 
made  by  the  different  schools  :  hence  it  was  said.  1  The 
school  of  Shammat  binds  ;  the  school  of  Hillcl  looses.' 
Theoretically,  however,  they  proceeded  from  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  there  is  a  Talmudic  statement  that  there 
were  three  decisions  made  by  the  lower  '  house  of  judg- 
ment'  to  which  the  upper  'house  of  judgment'  (i.e., 
the  heavenly  one!  gave  its  supreme  sanction  (Afajsoth, 
33*).  Probably,  therefore,  Jesus  adopted  a  current 
mode  of  speech  when  he  said  to  the  disciples  that  what- 
soever they  bound  or  loosed  on  earth  {i.e.,  in  expound- 
ing the  new  law)  should  be  bound  or  looked  in  heaven 
(Mi.  18 18).    I'robably,  too,  it  is  a  less  authentic  tradition 
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BINDING  AND  LOOSING 


BIRSH  A 


which  makes  Jesus  give  the  same  promise  to  Peter 
individually  {Mt.  I819I.  Nowhere  is  it  recorded  that 
the  great  Teacher  made  J'eter  the  president  (k'e-j)  of 
his  council  of  wise  men.  The  words  which  immediately 
precede  Mt.  1*1194- — sctf-evidenlly  taken  by  the  editor 
from  another  context — represent  Peter,  not  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  new  transngured  Ijw,  but  as  a  practical 
administrator  (cp  Is.  22jj).  It  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
here  adopted  (vi*,,  that  the  wonls  on  'binding'  and 
'  loosing  '  were  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  general  and 
not  to  Peter  individually  )  that  in  In.  20>3  the  power  to 
remit  and  to  retain  is  granted  to  the  diseipl'-s  collectively, 
not  to  any  one  of  them  individually.  Though  the  use 
of  k partiy  in  that  postage  has  no  exact  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  equivalent,  the  saying  is  not  a  new  one.  but 
a  paraphrase  of  Ml  18 18.  T.  K.  C. 

BIKEA  (nyj3.  tq?J2(,  in  genealogy  of  BtNJAMIN 
(5  9.  «  Ch.83V  (Sana  [Hj,  Baan.  [ALJ)  =  9« 

1  Baana  [WJLJ  Ban.  [A]>. 

BINKUI  |,!IJ3,  •  a  building  up"  ;  on  form  cp  Namks, 
§5). 

1.  Family  in  great  po*t -exilic  li*t  (»ee  BfBA,  iL  ||  9,  8  t\  N'eh. 


'  1 5  (Sorovi  [BK.M,  -r«if»»  KrraSto,  BjUTI  fen.,  ■]< 

|AL  ll.D-.Uiu,  Has.  <>««  I BA I, 


I  HI.  -0 
1 1-1). 

a.  A  Invite,  temp.  Eira  (see  Ezra,  i  .  |  7.  ii.  i  1-  ( 1  >0,  Eira 
h  ]\  (ieb  ffWraia  (It),  vioi  3a rata  (AI.Jl-  t  K*d.  SaBUAN, 
R\  Saiisnnus  (trajtarruv  [HA],  vox  Saratov  [I.]),  and  probably 
Neh.  I'Jj-t  (MT  'the  son  of';  ecu  vie-i  (RKA],  «.  oi  v.  avrov 
|L|);  so  Smend,  Pit  Liittn,  etc.    Most  prohahly  the  same  as 

3»  A  Levite  in  the  list  of  wall-builder*  (see  Nkhemiah.  $  i yC, 

Ezra,  ii.  «  t6[iL  15  A  Neh.S>4  (/law.  [1W»A1,  -wu  [I  )):  sig- 
natory to  lire  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  f  7),  IO9  (lo)  oiai*xio» 
|1<*AL],  «£.  [«")),  po*..bly  the  same  a*  the  Uvite  Hinnui  in 
Zerubbahel's  hand  (>ee  Ezra,  ii.  |  6A>  •.'.•«(>,«»..  [BKAL  ««  « 
vioi  «ioi  (LI).    In  Neh.  8  03,  Bavai  (•.'=;  fi.UK  [HJ, 

*K],  IAJ.  (la""  [I-D  »eem.  a  textual  error. 

4.  and  5.  One  uf  the  b'ne  Pahath  -  moah,  Ezra  10  )..  (Am-owi 

\.\\!'^y^[\.\)  anil  one  of  the  1.  ne  Bam  (KxrallUg;  Kavc^I 
[HK  \),  (Ww.  [I.])-  ,  K«l.  9  34;  Eu  .1.1 ;  hod,  in  the  liM  of  those 
with  totLi^n  vines  (see  Ezra,  i.  I  5  end). 

BIRD.  References  to  birds  generally  are  very  frequent 
in  OT  and  NT. 

Tl.c  f..!l.iwini{  terms  (translated  in  EV  '  hirtl' or  'fowl")  are 
used  to  denote  the  member*  of  the  family  .  (rvi  collectively: 

.   _.    ,       rM;  Etc!r*.  10  »o  Is.  let  3  II0S.O11  ;  -!\B%. 

1.  Kind*  1 
referred  to  W-  °rn-  7  '*  ''v 146 /  "  : 

ha  al  kdn.ifh,  I'rov.  1  »7  ;  and  | of  birds  of  prey] 

Vg, '*yit, Can. lb n  Kiss  Mu  Jv.ltg  Erek.s»4  jo!>:«7 

(  Tj*(  'ayjrak)',  RfTetRci  and  rm  ir«re<r«,  Mt.Sao  13  w  Lk.  1»j8 

Rum.  1  s\  Jas.  3  7  :  r«  rrqii,  tCur.ljjtp,  and  |of  bird*  of  prey] 
orM  ,  i,-.  Kev.  IS  a  19  i7  ji. 

Birds  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  not  so  often  distinguished 

as  the  larger  ;  but  special  reference  is  made  to  several 

species,  lioth  large  and  Small.     Mention  s<-ems  to  be 

made    for  example,  of  the  BlTTBKN.   Buzzard  (sec 

Gleoe),  Blue  Thrush  (sec  Sparrow).  Cormorant. 

Crane.  Dove.  Egyptian  Vulture  (sec  Gif.r  Eagi.F.). 

Griffon  (sec  EAGLE).  Hawk,  Hkron,  HtX>l"oE,  Sacred 

Ibis  (see  Swan).  Kitr,  Night  Hawk  (?f.  Osprky. 

Ossii/k  \cv..  Ostrich,  owl,  pigeon  (see  i>>vki,  PAR- 
TRIDGE,  I'F  \<  OI  K.  PKI.ICAN.  t.'I  AIt..  R.WKN,  SroKK. 

SWALLOW,  Tern  (see  CUCKOW),  Bladt  Vulture  (sec 
Vfl.Tt'Kt  i.  and  the  ilomestic  fowl  (see  Cckk),  details 
and  discussions  concerning  all  of  which  will  l>e  found 
in  the  special  articles.  Si-  \rkow  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  EVas  a  translator)  of  the  \»ord  I  ties  i  which  denoted 
any  small  passerine  bird. 

That  feathered  animals  (rj;  ^ejl  abounded  in  l^les- 
tine  is  clear  from  the  many  references  to  them  in  OT 
and  NT.  and  lapse  of  time  has  produced 
no  change  in  this  respect  (see  Palkstinf.). 
Naturally  the  eugs  and  the  birds  themselves  were  used 
for  food  (  Ex  t*>  ii  f.  Nu.  11  ji  Job66  Neh  6  t3  l*s.  78 
I.k.llu  Acts  10 ii  116;  sec  Fowls.  §f  4,  6,  and  cp 
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2.  Use. 


Food,  §  8)  ;  the  Torah  divides  them  into  clean  and  un- 
clean (Lev.  11 13  Dt.  14 >o  ;  sec  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  9 1.  Many  contrivances  for  capturing  birds  were  in 
I  common  use  (Ps.  91  3  IIM7  Prov.  1 17  65  7jj  Am.  3  s 
Ecclcs.  9  ii  Jer.  h  27  Ho*.  7 ■■  t»8  Ecclus.  II30K  The 
Torah  protects  them  against  cruelty  (Dt.  "1'lb  /A. 
Sometimes  the  captives  were  Limed  and  treated  as  pets 
(  Job  11  5  [10*9],  Bar.  317  Ecclus.  "J"  19  J.is.  37).  Oniy 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  does  the  Torah  allow  bird* 
to  be  used  for  sacrifice  (sec  SACKtHLE).  Naturally, 
common  small  birds,  on  account  of  their  abundance, 
were  of  little  value ;  they  were  probably  so  numerous  as 
to  prove  a  nuisance  (Mt.  IOjoji  Lk.126/  ;  cp  /.«>«,/ 
an  J  /We.  43).  To  what  extent — if  any — birds  were 
studied  for  omens  in  Israel  as  in  Babylonia  (see  Baby- 
lonia, §  33.  Magic.  Babylonian,  §  3)  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  (see  Lev.  19a6  Dt.lSio  sK.216  a  Ch.  836 
I  K.4.33  [.rm],  and  cp  DIVINATION,  §  3,  t<g.,  and 
Schuitz.  OT  Theol,  1  jy>/  ET). 

Allusions  to  their  habits  in  metaphors,  similes,  and 
proverbial  expressions  prove  how  prominent  they  were 
....  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  (cp 

and  TODulZr At;,m:l " »TWW.  §   15,  and  see  I-owth, 
,,  Isi  .'urts  en  the   Smrtil   Foetrv  of  the 

allusions.    ...         .  .       ......  J  «.  . 

Hekrrtvt,    \JK\.    *H<    VOL    L    LI  I787I. 

They  were  evidently  observeil  with  the  keenest  interest 
as  being  links  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  regarded 
with  a  certain  awe  (  |obl27  28 11  35  11  Eccles.  IOjo).  It 
was  noticed  how  they  cared  for  and  protected  their  young 
(I)t.3'2n  Ex.  194  Is.  31  s  Mt  2337);  how  and  where 
they  made  their  nests  IPs.  101 «  17  Erek.  316) — some- 
times (according  to  a  pleasing  but  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation! in  the  very  temple  itself1  (Ps.  813  [4]);  in 
what  sad  plight  they  wandered  about  when  cast  out  of 
the  nest  |  I'rov.  278  Is.  lrti  Ps.  1027[S]);  how  swiftly 
they  flew  away  when  scared  (Hos.  On  Ps.  11 1);  how 
eagerly  they  returned  to  their  nest  ( Hos.  1 1  1 1 1  ;  how 
free  from  care  they  were  (Mt.  816) ;  how  regularly  they 
migrated  (Jer.  87  Prov.  26»);  how  voracious  they  were 
(Gen.  4O17  Mt.  134  Mk.  44  Lk.  85)  !  how  they  descended 
from  the  clouds  in  a  bevy  (Ecclus.  43 1; I,  and  with  what 
delight  they  gathered  in  a  leafy  tree  (  Dan.  4  y  [  u]  Ecclus. 
279  ML  183a  Lk.  lSig);  how  sweetly  they  warbled 
(Eccles.  PJ4  W'isd.  17*8  Cant.  2u  [see.  however.  Vine] 
Ps.  104  u| ;  how  God  recognises  and  protects  them  (Ps. 
&0i!  Lk.  12z4);  and  how  they  praise  and  reverence 
him  I  Ps.  I  IS  10  Ezek.  31*  ?.il.  Further,  Israel's  enemy 
is  often  pictured  as  a  ra|s»cious  bird  that  sights  its  prey 
afar  off  and  swoops  down  upon  it  (Is.  4011  Jer.  I89' 
Dt.  2S 49  Rev.  ]!»i7  21).  Thus.  '  to  destroy  '  is  to  give  a 
man's  tlesh  to  the  birds  of  the  air  for  meat  (Gen.  40 19 
Dt.  28*6  I  S.  1744  46  I  K.  14 11  IO4  21  34  Ps.  79 a  Jer.  7  u 
1«4  197  31»o  E>ek.29s)-  A  place  is  desolate  when 
its  only  inhabitants  are  the  birds  of  the  air  (Jer.  Ezek. 
31  i j  324  Is.  1861.  and  an  utter  desolation  when  even 
these  too  have  perished  (Jer.  4  js  124  Hos.  4  j  Zeph.  1  si. 
The  saying  in  Ml.  8  jo,  where  Jesus  contrasts  himself 
with  the  birds  which  have  nests,  has  not  yet  been  made 
perfectly  cle.tr  (l«it  sec  Sin  ok  Man). 

BIRSHA  (1^'"12.  scarcely  '  with  [or.  in]  wickedness': 
the  name  is  corrupt ;  cp  Bkra).  king  of  Gomorrah  who 

1  Cp  WRS  Rtl.Srm.f*  160,  and  Che.'s  note.  PtmlmtiK  The 
common  view  of  the  ineamnn  U  untenable  on  all  grounds— 
exesetLa!.  hisl'irual,  metrical,  t.  No  natural  exegesis  can  tie 
givi  n,  if  13  pK.  '  thine  altars.'  ha*  any  relation  to  the  birds.  7. 
The  sanctity  of  the  temple  proper  would  ecrtainlv  have  excluded 
the  winded  visitors  ;  Jos.  Bl  v.  !tt  speak*  of  pointed  spikes  on 
the  top  of  the  i  llerodlan)  temple  to  prevent  hirds  from  rioiaf 
even  on  the  uutside.    This  seems  lo  have  been  generally  over- 


looked, i.  The  psalm  cousins  of  Ii 
B  ra»*ura  into  two  unequal  part*.  ' 


I  1, 


■  (line*)  divided  by 
my  King  ai»d 


tnyt'od.'  1*  too  much  to  form  the  seioivd  and  shorter  portion 
of  one  of  the*e  verse*.  Set  Che.  J'nilmi,<*<  and  cp  liaetbg.  aJ 
lift,  who  attempts  an  exegetic.il  compromise. 

1  Read  thus,  '  l»o  I  count  my  heritage  a  carcase  torn  by 
hyenas  (ei3?  nrsi;  0  a*i*uuw  wu*Tff  =  '»;  rrp=)f  Are 
vultures  round  about  it!' 
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BIRTHDAY 

jo.md  the  league  against  Cheuohlaomeb  (§  a),  Gen. 
»J  (BAPC&  [AZ>EL]  ;  B&AAI&Ci  Jos-  i.  8  » )- 

BIRTHDAY  ( JTl^ H  DV,  hm€P&  reN6C€wc  [ADE], 
r.  H.  [L],  Gen.  40>, ;  rtisieciA  [Ti.  WH],  Mi.  146 
Ml,  t'uii.  The  only  express  mention  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  birth  in  OT  or  NT  is  in  con- 
neetion  with  kings  :  Pharaoh's  birthday  (Gen.  40jo), 
w  hen  the  1  chief  butler '  was  restored  to  his  office  and 
the  '  c'nief  tiakcr '  hanged  ;  Anliochus  Epiphanes'  birth- 
day '2  Mace,  87)  ;  1  and  Herod's  birthday  (Mt.  146  Mk. 
6 ii  r.  when  llerodias's  dancing  was  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  When  it  is  said 
in  Jobla  that  Jobs  sons  'were  wont  to  go  and  feast 
in  the  house  of  each  one  upon  his  day,'  'his  day' 
demotes  a  weekly  and  not  an  annual  feast  ;  and  in  Hos. 
7s  'the  day  of  our  king"  may  refer  to  the  anniversary 
of  his  succession  quite  as  welt  as  to  a  birthday.  How- 
ever, this  silence  on  the  subject  is  no  warrant  for  us  to 
cm.  hide  that  the  Israelites  did  not  follow  the  general 
custom  of  observing  birthdays,  especially  those  of  king* 
(see  for  Egypt,  Jtf<>>  4  77.  and  for  V  ersia,  Herod.  9  no). 
The  curses  invoked  by  Job  (3i-u|  and  Jeremiah 
(•JO14-1S)  on  the  days  of  their  birth  imply  that  under 
happier  conditions  these  days  would  have  been  re- 
membered in  more  cheerful  fashion. 

Iloubts  have  U-en  raised  as  to  whether  Herod's  ytrioia, 
meant  his  birthday  or  the  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
The  Mishna  [AKvia  Air,,,  1  3)  mentions  as  heathen 
festivals,  calends,  saturnalia,  Kparrtattt,  kings'  days  of 
•ftriata  (trail  D\l,  and  the  day  of  birth  and  the  day  of 
death.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  two  mean  the  actual 
days  and  not  the  anniversaries  ;  the  upar^ffcu  would 
naturally  be  the  anniversaries  of  accessions  and  the 
*-Z"'i  Cv  the  birthday.  So  Talrn.  Jcr.  AMa  7Mra, 
1  19*-  takes  '1  cr  as  rvvM  cv  (birthday),  but  Bab.  AMa 
Z:r,!,  lod  understands  'j  cv  as  anniversary  of  accession. 
Ytvt<na.  is  used  as  birthday  in  late  Greek  (in  classical 
Greek  it  is  anniversary  of  death)  and  never  as  anni- 
versary of  accession  :  thus  the  sense  of  birthday  seeAns 
well  established.  Cp  Schiircr.  Hist.1*>,  and  the  Talrn. 
Lexx.  of  Levy  and  Jastrow  on  k'0'j'.J ;  atso  Grjtr, 
MOW  J  20  njo  ['71  J.    Sec  also  Lord's  Day.  %  a. 

W.  H.  B. 

BIRTHRIGHT  {""Trias,  Gen.  Ibyi  ;  nptoTOTOKiA, 

Heb.  12in) ;  see  FIRSTBORN,  Law  and  JUSTICE,  §  14. 
On  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob  see  Esau.  §  a. 

BIRZAITH  iTl'na,  Kr. ),  AV  Blrsavlth  (nira.  Kl  ; 
BhzaiO  [B],  B«PZAI€  [A],  BAPZCO  [L],  in  genealogy 
of  Asm  k  Ki  4  ii.).  1  Cn.  7.?it.  The  name  (?  JTT  1K3, 
'  well  of  the  olive  tree ')  seems  to  suggest  a  locality. 

ELS  HI.  AM  (Q^ra  ;  CN  CIpHNH  [BAJ  {N  CIPHNH 
P€OY'«  B«\TeE«  [L]l.  E/ra47,  for  which  J  Ksd. 3*6 
has  Hi.ii.mls  (Bha(moc  [MA]  or  Bceacimoc  [L]), 
the  name  of  a  I'ersian  othcer  of  unknown  origin,  who 
joined  with  others  in  writing  a  letter  of  complaint 
against  the  lews.  takes  the  name  as  descriptive 

of  the  tranquil  Mate  of  the  writers  of  the  letter  IfV 
tiprjrrj\  ;  but  Bishlam  is  clearly  a  proper  name.  It 
-  iih.  1  means  '  n  | ■■■  ice,'  cp  Hi  :.\i.kki.,  Biksiia,  or, 
mure  probably,  like  those  names,  it  is  a  corruption. 
The  true  name  may  lw  Babylonian.  It  may  perhaps  tie 
recovered  if  we  start  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms 
presented  in  the  MSS  of  1  Esd. ,  where  the  proper 
names  are  sometimes  more  accurately  preserved.  Bill 
(  /  'tr.  A/wr.  ad  loc. ).  adopting  ;ji}\f  u.o»,  sup|>oscs  a 
corruption  of  Bab.  Bel-ibus  —  i.e.,  1  Bel  made.'  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  /jf»\ir<u.ot  of  must 
\k  more  original,  and  this  form  may  have  arisen  from 
Bel-Mim-iskun — i.e.,  "Bel  made  a  name  '  (Nestle,  Marg. 
33.  39k  T.  K.  C. 

1  EV  'the  day  of  the  king's  hirth  every  month";  so©  and 
Pesh..  Vg.  om.  ior>|iiira.  Grimm  suggests)  thai ' every  month  ' 
is  from  1  Mate.  1  y,  ;  but  it  is  probably  genuine  (we  la>Ki>'s 
Uav,  I  ,k 
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The  word  is  of  rare  occur- 


BI8H0P  lenicKonoc) 
rence  in  the  NT.1 

The  elders  of  the  church,  summoned  from  F.phesus  io  Miletus 
lo  receive  Paul  s  farewell  charge  (A.  is  '."O  1-  I.  arc  thus  addfessrd  : 
' Take  held  to  yourselsei  and  Io  the  whole 
1.  Occurrence  fl.Kk,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  you 

of  name  in  NT. a>  ewwiewi        •  •  •  Mm  «V«««o«w,')  10 

feed  (or  rule  :  ni|»i°mr)  the  church  of  God ' 
(*'.  ?RX  It  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  whether  the  word  is 
used  as  a  definite  title,  or  merely  a*  a  description  implying  that 
cvinoni,  oversight  or  superintendence,  was  a  function  of  the 
prrsbyterate.  In  the  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  I'hiliimians, 
s  Iiaye  '  bishop*  and  deacons  formally  mentioned  ;  it 


.ige  of  the  words 


supp< 


X  (.1)  Paatoral 
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however,  we  Ii 

is  dimrult,  in  view  of  the  later 

that  this  is  merely  a  general  description  of  'those  wh< 
those  who  sers c.  In  1  Tim.  R  1  Jf.  the  bi»hnp  and  the  deacon 
are  again  brought  together.  The  qualifications  of  a  bishop  are 
enumerated  :  6*1  oiv  rbv  iviauowov  «.r.A.,  where  the  article  is 
commonly  regarded  .is  generic,  or  at  least  as  not  imphing  that 
there  was  only  one  bisbupin  the  Kphesiaii  church.  In  Tit.  1  <>/T., 
in  connection  with  the  duty  of  appointing  presbyters  in  die 
towns  of  t  rete,  a  similar  description  of  .1  bishop's  qualifications 
is  given  ««;  yip  tw  tvtcriroirov  k.t.A.)  ;  but  no  reference  is 
made  10  deacons.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in 
1  Vet. '2 is  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ  himself,  'the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  your  souls.  It  is  not  ne  essary  to  interpret  these 
titles  as  metaphors  drawn  from  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  note,  then,  that  the  word  is  found  in  nil  cases  on 
Greek  ground,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  those  who  in  lire 
B.ileslitnan  churches  were  called  '  presbyters  '  Were  in 
the  Greek  churches  spoken  of  at  first  as  1  bishops '  and 
then  indifferently  as  '  presbyters '  or  as  '  bishops. '  This 
view,  however,  assumes  that  <>i<?»orot  was  already  at 
this  time  in  use  as  a  title  of  ofticc  ;  and  the  assumption 
retjuircs  a  careful  examination.  It  will  be  lie-st  to  tie-in 
such  an  examination  with  what  is  admittedly  the  latest 
portion  of  the  NT  evidence. 

1  Tim.  3  i  jf.  '  If  a  man  seeketh  ^Titmoirii  he  desireth 
a  good  work.    The  bishop,  therefore,  must  fie  without 
reproach,*   etc.      (rf    rit  <V(<rJcoir>}f 
opiyiTou    ko\ov   fpyov   4"Wt$\'ntZ.  hri 

k.t.X,).  The  whole  conception  of  the  function  of  an 
(jruTurjiroi.  as  it  is  here  described,  suggests  that  the 
authority  which  he  wields  is  independent,  not  merely 
that  of  a  memljcT  of  a  governing  board.  To  l«-t;iii 
with,  f  ti<t« or  17  di>cs  not  give  any  idea  of  assessors  :  it 
is  distinctly  personal.  It  is  a  position  of  independent 
importance  and  control,  such  as  a  man  may  naturally 
desire.  Secondly,  the  epithet  '  given  to  hospitality ' 
(^AufePOf )  suggests  a  ixrsonal  responsibility  ;  the 
Church's  duty  of  showing  hospitality  to  Christians  from 
other  parts  seems  naturally  to  centre  in  some  one  iicrson ; 
we  could  scarcely  have  had  '  l*resbyters  must  \jc  given 
lo  hospitality'  (flee  off  wptJfivHpwt  ciAaiiVoct  tjpat). 
In  like  manner,  "apt  to  teach  '  ifltflanTinroi)  would  scarcely 
be  a  qualification  for  a  meiuttcr  of  the  prcsbytcral  licxly 
as  such  ;  and  the  same  may  lie  said  of  the  epithets  ftif 
-rtfooivot.  pi)  tXtjatiji.  'not  passionate  or  ungoverrwd  in 
temper.'  The  control  of  his  own  house,  again,  gives 
the  thought  of  independent  jurisdiction  in  the  rase  to 
which  it  is  made  a  parallel — '  how  shall  he  act  as 
tVt^wXr/T-rjt  of  the  church  of  God?' 

The  singular  noun  with  the  article  may,  according  to 
Greek  Usage,  be  taken  gcnerically  ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve tli.it  1  1 1  when  the  writer  panes  on  to  give  a  similar 
list  of  qualifications  for  a  deacon  the  plural  is  used  : 
'  Deacons  in  like  manner  .  .  .  Women  in  like  manner 
.  .  .  Let  deacons  tie  husbands  of  one  wife'  [oianoVoi  t 
uxraerbrf  .  .  .  si  rauat  uvaiTut  .  .  .  flidnoi-ot  ("crra'cyey 
fitat  ^ivaikot  6>fl/)«t  1  in  the  last  case  the  use  of  the 
singular  with  the  generic  article  would  have  avoided  an 
awkward  phrase ij  ;  |a)  in  Tit.  1  7,  we  have  an  exact 
parallel  :  flei  yap  ror  <Tic».nTO¥  k.t.X. ,  where  we 
might  easily  have  hail  Set  yap  tw&tctftvt  k.t.X.  :  (3) 
the  usage  of  the  article  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  .1 
furtlvcr  reason  for  hesitating  to  explain  it  here  as  generic, 
for  the  article  is  very  sparingly  employed,  and  thcrj 

1  (Analogous  to  Mil  [>n,  superintendent  in  the  synagogue  or 
See  Jastrow',  /.ex.]. 
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seems  no  example  at  all  parallel  to  these  in  any  of  the 
three  Kpistles. 

The  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  met  by  insisting  on 
the  use  of  irmnoTot  as  a  descriptive  epithet  rather  th.m 
as  a  formal  title  :  '  He  who  exercises  iwiaKOwi). '  In  so 
far  as  his  status  in  the  Church  is  dwelt  on,  such  a  nun 
would  be  spoken  of  most  naturally  as  '  one  of  the 
elders '  ;  but  here  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  function  to 
be  exercised  by  him  individually.  That  function  is 
incorii :  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  is  iriUKorot.  The 
watchful  oversight  which  is  regarded  as  ■  an  excellent 
work'  H  not  an  eminent  position,  but  a  responsible 
activity.  He  who  is  to  exercise  it  needs  to  have  certain 
[uahtications  We  feel  the  contrast  when  we 
to  3<o«turoit  ucotTwr,  which  introduces  in  an 
'  way  the  members  of  a  large  and  subordinate 


in  Acts  20  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
If  trlffKoroi  can  be  shown  to  be  a  title 

JL  JJ:l„Z:  render  the  words,  '  hath  set  you  as 
Ml  wnung*.  bishops>.  Otherwise  we  should  perhaps 
render  them,  '  hath  set  you  for  oversight '  The  phrase 
in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Phitippians.  if  taken  quite  by  itself, 
would,  in  the  light  of  later  history,  be  naturally  rendered 
'with  the  bishops  and  deacons'  (<rim  ixuricoToit  *al 
luurjMlf),  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  definite 
article.  If.  however,  iwLrnowot  be  not  yet  found  as  a 
title  a  less  definite  interpretation  may  be  allowed.  The 
decision  between  the  two  vn?w$  must  depend  on  a 
further  consideration  which  shall  include  the  use  of  the 
term  fctUoro*  at  this  period  [see  DKACON.  §  6],  and 
the  use  of  irianorot  outside  the  NT,  in 
and    in  the 


In  the  use  of  iwiaKorot,  iviaKort'w.  in  other  than 

Christian  contexts,,  a  great  width  of  meaning  is  notice- 

4.  Non     aWe*  **'  "°  cl,mt,,•  lo  thc  original  sigmhea- 

Christian  tion  which  filtcd  thc  words  for  app'" JiUlon 
-any  person  who  exercised  an  office  of 

Athenian  colonics,  various  other  commis. 
sioners  or  inspectors,  magistrates  who  regulated  the  sale 
of  provisions,  and.  apparently,  financial  officers  of  a 
temple  or  of  a  guild  (  Lightf.  Phil.  95  ;  Hatch,  Orjan ha. 
lion  of  Early  Christian  Chunhts.  37/  )— all  these  are 
spoken  of  as  ivlaKOTot,  or  are  said  iwiaKoreir.  Nor 
was  this  thc  only  term  which  had  a  similar  largeness  of 
reference  :  quite  parallel  is  the  usage  of  iwifu\('u>  and 
4Ttiu\rtrrit  (Hatch,  see  above). 

In  thc  LXX  the  word  iiriaKovot  is  equally  wide  in 
the  persons  and  ofr'u-es  which  it  embraces.  Taskmasters, 
captains  or  presidents,  and  commissioners,  arc  in  turn 
so  entitled  ;  and  as  a  synonym  in  the  last  of  these  cases 
we  find  also  Mirrarat  (Lightf.;  see  above). 

All  tins  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  *ri<r«coiroT  and 
irto-Konly  were  words  which  naturally  offered  themselves 
as  descriptions  of  any  persons  charged  with  rrstw.nsible 
oversight,  and  were  the  more  available  in  that  they  had 
M  predominant  association  with  any  one  class  of  officers 
in  particular.  The  words  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
colourless,  much  as  our  words  '  preside'  and  ■  president' 
are  to-day. 

Hatch'*  position,  adopted  by  Harnack,  in  reference 
to  ixijKowot  is  asfotlOWS : — The  most  important  corporate 
B  Hatch's  f""  ^sw^^0tt'icstt;hri5tl;lncomlml"'t1'"^ 
theory    Wl*  ",al  of  P!ovu,m5  {oT  ,hc'r  P°°r  an<1 


They  were,  in  fact,  benev> .lent 
and  as  such  they  had  pirallels  all  around 
them  in  the  heathen  world,  in  thc  countless  clubs  and 
guilds  which  combined  social  pur|*>ses  with  certain 
religious  practices.  The  finance  officers  of  these  heathen 
societies  were  called  ItUtkotoi.  Now,  the  duties  which 
the  Christian  t>ir*otrot  had  to  perform  are  described  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  cue  of  the  poor,  with 
hospitality  to  travelling  brethren,  and  with  the 
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ment  of  the  common  fund  which  was  devoted  to  these 
anil  similar  purposes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
both  the  title  and  the  functions  of  the  C  hristian  iwiirKovot 
are  directly  derived  from  his  heathen  counterpart. 

The  best  examination  of  this  theory  is  tliat  by  I 
ing  {Cicmtindnrrfauunz  dts  I'r,  hmtenthums,  21  Jf.). 

C  Criticism  AfUT  f*»'n>"Z  out  ^  general  sigmfi. 
"  cation  of  thc  word  ivlcKOToi  in  Greek 
literature— a  signification  which  enabled 
it  to  be  applied  to  any  person  in  authority  for  whom 
there  was  no  fixed  title  already,  and  so  to  he  wed  with 
great  freedom  by  thc  I. XX  as  a  rcndi-ring  for  various 
officers  mentioned  in  thc  OT  he  takes  uj)  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  on  which  Hatch's  theory  mainly  rests. 
They  fall  chronologically  into  two  classes.  Thc  first 
class  is  pre-Christian  :  one  inscription  of  the  Macedonian 
period  in  the  island  of  Them,  which  contains  a  decree 
ordering  certain  fVianoroi  to  receive  moneys  and  invest 
them  j  and  two  inscriptions  of  thc  second  century  B.C., 
in  thc  island  of  Rhodes,  relating  to  municipal  officers 
not  further  defined,  Those  of  the  second  class  belong 
to  thc  second  and  thc  third  century  A.  D> ,  and  are  found 
in  a  district  E.  of  the  Jordan.  They  arc  ten,  and 
refer  to  municipal  officers.  In  one  case  the  officers  arc 
charged  with  some  responsibility  for  thc  moneys  of  a 
temple.  In  this  district  they  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  municipal  board,  chosen  from  various  tribes 
or  divisions  of  the  community.  Further,  in  a  Latin 
inscription  of  the  fourth  century  certain  e/>uw/i  regulate 
prices  la  the  market. 

This  appears  to  be  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which 
thc  statement  that  tiritfuoirui  were  the  finance-officers  of 
clubs  and  guilds  is  found  to  rest.  In  Locning's  opinion 
it  points  exactly  in  thc  opposite  direction. 

As  to  thc  other  part  of  the  argument.—  viz. ,  that  thc 
Christum  «*-iiriioirot  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  finance- 
officer.— that  is  no  peculiarity  of  function  linking  itself 
especially  to  the  title.  To  the  presbyters  at  Jerusalem 
gifts  are  brought  ;  and  presbyters  are  warned  not  to 
exercise  their  office  •  for  filthy  lucre  '  ( I'.V  ;  ai<rxpo*<f>6Z% 
I  i'ct.  5a)  :  more-over,  in  Polycarps  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (chap.  11)  presbyters  are  charged  with  duties  to- 
wards thc  poor  and  are  warned  against  covetousnevs. 
The  word  iwiaKorot  in  itself  suggests  a  far  wider  re- 
sponsibility than  the  mere  charge  of  finance  :  it  implies 
superintendence  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things 

Locning  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  word 
irtokoTot  was  chosen  just  because  it  had  no  fixed 
associations  either  in  the  Jewish  or  in  thc  Greek  world, 
and  was.  therefore,  free  to  be  used  in  a  community 
which  stood  in  contrast  to  all  other  communities  sur- 
rounding it 

In  the  extreme  scarcity  of  evidence,  we  may  be 
content  to  say  that  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
frfororot  derived  his  title  and  functions  from  those  of 
the  officers  of  the  (ir.s  k  guilds  or  of  thc  Greek  munici- 
palities has  not  been  established. 

We  may  say.  then,  that  tlx-  NT  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  existence  in  the  apostolic  age  of  two  classes 
7  General  of  ftdmini»«rn,'on  ^  class  of  rulers  and 

eanelu  o  ;l  daM  of  ,,umWt:T  niinistrants  who  acted 
cone   st  ns.  lhi,jr  (>ni(.rs     ^  f.ir  a,  lne  first 

of  these  has  a  distinctive  official  title  its  members  are 
calltrd  Elder*  ;  but,  since  their  function  was  summed 
up  in  the  general  responsibility  of  oversight  h'tutxoft)). 
they  could  he  spoken  of  as  •  ovcrscixs '  (IrliTKoroi).  a 
term  which  WIS  already  passing  from  a  mere  description 
of  function  into  a  definite  title.  The  men  of  the  second 
class  aided  those  of  thc  first  in  thc  humbler  parts  of 
their  ministration.  Tiny  wuc  naturally  dcscrilied  by 
the  general  designation  of  1  servants '  (*id*or<Ml;  but 
this  term  too  is  passing  in  the  apostolic  age  into  a 
recognised  title.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  simpler  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  stage  has  N-eii  reached  in  I'hil.  1 1 
and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  but  the  decision  of  this 
point  is  not  a  matter  of  serious  importance. 
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In  the  later  history,  the  second  class  retains  its 
designation,  which  in  some  localities  comes  to  be  a  title 
of  considerable  dignity.  The  first  class,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  presently  undergoes  a  subdivision  :  one  member 
dimes  to  stand  out  above  his  fellows,  and,  whilst  all 
continue  alike  to  be  Klders.  the  title  of  twiotovoi, 
which  in  itself  connotes  an  individual  responsibility  and 
importance,  is  not  unnaturally  appropriated  as  the 
designation  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  be  the  supreme 
officer  of  the  community.  The  causes  which  led  to  a 
monarchical  development  are  still  wrapt  in  obscurity  ; 
but  the  appropriation  of  the  name  irmoiot  to  the 
chief  ruler  is  not  hard  to  undiTstand.  \Vc  are  fortunate 
in  pcjs-scssing  a  document  of  the  last 
decade  of  tlic  first  century,  by  which  we 
can,  to  some  extent,  test  the  position 
which  we  have  taken  up.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians  was  occasioned  by  the  ejection 
from  their  office  of  certain  hitlers  of  the  church  in 
Corinth.  As  the  writer  may  quite  well  have  had 
personal  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  apostles,  his 
evidence  is  of  high  im|>ortancc,  not  only  for  determining 
the  existing  organisation  of  the  church  in  Corinth  (and 
probably  in  Home  as  well)  in  his  time,  but  also  as 
indicating  the  belief  that  this  organisation  was  instituted 
by  the  apostles  themselves. 

First  let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  designations  in 
question  in  the  most  important  pawige. 

<|  47)  '  The  apostle*  .  .  .  appointed  their  first  fruits  (cp  1  Cor. 
K'lj),  having  levied  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  he  everueri  a>ui 
smantt  (ci«  «'ir«c7«oirouc  «■«'•  Jiajrerow)  of  them  which  should 
believe.'  I  he  word*  have  clearly  become  mien,  and  their  use 
as  Mich  is  justified  as  being  no*  new,  hut  foretold  in  Is.  61  &. 
It  is  Curious  that  tiuonm  in  this  citation  is  an  insert  ism  of 
Clement's,  and  i*  not  found  in  the  I.XX.  He  is  clearly  quoting 
from  memory,  and  his  memory  has  played  him  false,  (|  4^) '  The 
apostles  fi.rcv.aw  that  there  would  lie  strife  about  the  title  (or 
'office ')of  oversight  {wpt  raviiV'm  nfi iw\o%owv.Y  Hence 
they  appointed  the  aforesaid  and  provided  for  Mmnvin  to 
them.  It  is  a  sin  to  turn  such,  if  they  have  discharged  their 
ministry  blamelessly,  out  of  their  cwiirxoinf.  1  blessed."  he  gucs 
on  at  once,  'are  the  Elders  who  have  gone  before,"  and  are  safe 
from  such  trcaluicllt.  In  f  47  we  have  ihe  offense  ilr»  n!«l  a« 
A  revolt  'against  the  Elders  :  in  I  54  we  read  '  Let  the  flock  of 
Chust  be  at  pea.  r^aloiig^with^he  appointed  Elders';  and  in 

Elder*.' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  persons  whom  the  apostles 
'appointed  </t  rwiiinoirot.'  and  as  their  successors,  are 
spoken  of  also  as  '  the  apjiointcd  Elders.'  These  Elders 
are  not  to  lie  rashly  ejected  from  their  Xttrovpyia  or 
rVitTKoirrj. 

The  difficulty  which  Clement's  epistle  presents  in  the 
matter  of  these  designations  la-longs  to  the  earlier 
chapters,  before  he  has  come  to  speak  definitely  of  the 
Corinthian  disorders  :  lie  seems  to  use  the  term  '  elders  ' 
as  though  lie  referred  not  to  an  office,  but  only  to  a 
grade  of  persons  dignified  by  that  name  in  contrast  to 
the  young  lot  Wot). 

In  the  first  of  the  passages  in  questi,>n  (|  1)  Ik  praises  their 
former  orderliness,  '  submit  ting  yourselves  to  your  rulers  (or 
"  leaders.''  nif  tv-os'vosWs  i»mr),  and  paying  the  due  honour  to 
the  elder*  that  were  among  you  :  and  0:1  live  young  ye  enjoined 
modesty  and  gravity  ;  and  on  the  women  '  certain  appropriate 
duties.  Similarly,  in  f  it  we  have,  'let  us  reverence  our  rulers 
(r«'vs  npnii'fQvnt''*>vt  tj^um  I,  and  let  us  honour  our  elder*,  let  lis 
instruct  the  young  .  .  .  lit  us  guide  our  women  aright.'  Here 
we  seem  to  nave  a  contract  Iwjiween  '  rulers "  and  'elders ' :  anil 
it  has  Wen  held  ie.£.,  by  Hamad)  that  the  'rulers'  arc  a  class 
of  persons  wh-.se  authority  came  from  their  pessessing  the 
ckariiw.t  of  teaching  (cp  Hel>.  EI7  24),  whilst  the  EWrrs.irr  an 
undefined  grade  of  senior  meml»crs  of  the  Church  to  sv  hum 
hutiour  is  due  on  account  of  age  and  length  of  disciplcship. 
But  the  word  woi,  occurring  in  both  passages  (not  rewrspoi,  as 
elsewhere  so  often),  i«  an  important  clue,  which  has  not  !>cen 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Clement  is  in  fart  alluding  to  a  passage 
of  Isaiah,  which  he  ciles  with  vmic  additions  in  I  3  :  so,*  he 
says,  'of  old  the  mean  rose  up  against  the  honourable,  the 
young  against  the  eldei  (oi  i-roi  ori  tov«  wfHepvnpouO,'  Is.  S5. 
It  would  l>e  possible  to  interpret  'the  rulers '  as  the  civil 
rulers  to  whom  Clement  several  times  applied  the  term  tfyov- 
firrvst  (|  37):  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  natural  to  sup. 
pose  that  at  first  he  is  carefully  avoiding  definite  references 
to  the  Corinthian  revolt,  and  only  preparing  the  way  fur  its 
direct  rebuke.  Thus  he  speaks  in  the  most  general  terms  of 
'the  ruler.,'  and  posse,  rapidly  away  from  the  word  'elder.,' 
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just  Introducing  it  as  a  hint  beforehand,  but  dwelling  on  the 

root-meaning  which  was  -.till  strongly  felt  in  the  word,  and 
contrasting  it  with  oi  woi  in  accordance  with  the  OT  passage 
which  is  in  his  mind. 

No  argument,  therefore,  can  safely  lie  based  on  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  word  'elders'  in  the  opening  part 
of  the  letter.  No  doubt  the  Elders  were  elder  men  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  revolt  came  from  some  of  the  younger 
men  :  this  was  a  part  of  its  hcitiousness,  and  the  covert 
allusion  would  l«  undersintMl  by  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed. 

The  development  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  lies 
outside  the  limits  of  the  NT  ;  but  even 
within  the  Canon  we  find  indications  of  a 
tendency  which  die  later  history  enables 
us  to  interpret  as  moving  in  this  direction. 

Wc  have  noticed  that  all  passages  which  describe  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Elders  spc-.ik  of  them 
as  a  class  and  in  the  plural  number  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  duties  of  oversight  (rVidsorijl 
are  pourtrayed.  the  friotoirot  is  spoken  of  as  a  single 
person,  charged  with  responsibility  —  and  this  in  one 
place  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tftdcorot,  and  in  the  other 
immediately  after  Elders  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
plural  number.  From  this  we  may  gather  that,  in  as 
far  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  was  thought  of  as 
f'rttTsoirot,  it  was  natural  to  consider  him  by  himself  as 
exercising  an  independent  control  and  holding  a  position 
of  eminent  authority. 

As  far  as  terminology,  then,  is  concerned,  the  w  ay  was 
prepared  for  the  tlistinction  that  presently  came  into  force. 
,—  .  ,  The  word  irldKtmn  suggests  an  in  - 

P  ..    ™      dividual,  just  as  the  word  rpt<r()i-Ttpos 

indivldualiied.  ,hf  ™mhcr  f  a         *" 1 

or  the  word  iiasot-ot  the  memlver  of  a 

serving  class,  The  class  of  rulers,  however,  did  uot 
need  two  designations,  and  when  the  course  of  develop- 
ment led  to  a  supreme  officer  it  was  easy  and  natural  to 
appropriate  to  him  the  word  (rloxoiroi,  while  his  inferior 
colleagues  were  simply  termed  xpeotiiTipot. 

But"  this  consideration  does  not  rrally  give  us  any 
guidance  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change  from  government 
by  a  Ixnly  of  eo-ordinale  itrianowot  or 
for*  h  di^wed  rP(C^l'TtP0i  to  government  by  a  single 
0reB  e    tirttrgepBf  -with  a  consultative  college  of 

WfmB&n  pot,  among  whom  he  is  primut 
inter  pares.  The  apostolic  age.  however,  presents  us 
with  several  foreshadowings  of  the  monarchical  rule, 
which  presently  bi-camc  universal.  In  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  the  position  of  James,  the  laird's  brother. 
'  was  one  of  real  if  undefined  authority,  and,  though  not 
I  marked  by  any  special  title,  it  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  bishop  of  the  second  century.  Wc  have  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus  that  on  the  death  of  James  his 
cousin  Svmeon  w;is  appointed  by  general  consent  to 
fill  his  place  (Ens.  HE  iii.  Ilk  Hire.  then,  was  a 
monarchical  type  of  government,  naturally  evolved  and 
continuously  recognised  ;  and  such  an  example  could 
not  fail,  as  time  went  on,  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
other  communities. 

In  the  Greek  world  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation 
were  from  the  first  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
th-ir  founder.  It  is  true  that  he  urged  them  to  corporate 
action  of  their  own  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  ;  but  he  himself  commanded  them  with  DB 
authority  beyond  challenge,  and  his  commands  were 
obeyed.  In  certain  cases  he  transferred  this  his  apos- 
tolic authority  to  delegates,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus  ; 
but  only,  it  would  Mem.  for  a  period,  and  in  order  to 
cope  with  special  needs.  Still,  in  doing  this,  he  had 
given  a  practical  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
presence  in  a  community  of  one  who  could  rule  with 
supreme  authority  J  and  this  temporary  sway  would 
doubtless  help  iii  determining  the  tendency  of  subse- 
quent development. 

These  examples,  however,  would  have  been  powerless 
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by  themselves  to  produce  so  great  a  change,  had  there  not 
_.  .  been  elements  in  the  life  of  the  communities 
'  "  P  which  made  fur  the  concentration  of  authority 
in  particular  hands.  It  is  often  said  that 
such  an  element  is  discoverable  in  the 
working  of  the  presbyleral  college  itself.  Any  board 
which  meets  for  the  transaction  of  business  must 
neeils  have  a  president.  The  ho  der  of  this  position 
would  naturally  acquire  a  large  share  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  itself ;  in  time  he  would  tend  to  liecomc  a 
supreme  officer  over  the  whole  community.  This 
suggestion  is  open  to  two  serious  criticisms.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  in 
p-.r.i  •  I  '  is.-,  .it  »t  p  t.od  such  a  development  from 
oligarchical  to  monarchical  rule  came  aljout.  1'rcsidents 
Of  this  kind  were  often  elected  for  a  month  or  for  a 
year,  and  in  any  case  did  not  acquire  an  independent 
authority.  Moreover,  the  term  '  prcsbyteral  college' 
may  l>e  challenged,  if  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  formal  meetings  of  the  Klders  as  such. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  they  regularly 
met  in  this  way.  It  is  proUible  that  they  had  special 
scats  in  the  assembly  of  the  community  ;  but  that  they 
met  by  themselves  for  the  transaction  of  busings  and 
required  a  chairman  is  a  hypothesis  for  which  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  given. 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  our  attention  away  from  the 
administration  and  h\  it  on  the  common  worship  of  the 
Rather  cauren«  lnat  WB  keg'"      Ret  •'»">'  rays  of 
1   d         llRhl  on  ,his  Prol,''  m-    'f  **  kncw  better 


worship. 


the  history  of  the  eucharist.  it  is  not  un- 


likely that  the  history  of  the  episcopate 
would  cease  to  be  so  perplexing.  In  the  disorders 
which  disgraced  the  lord's  Supper  in  Corinth,  and  in 
Paul's  regulations  for  checking  them,  we  hear  nothing 
at  all  of  .my  kind  of  presidency  or  leadership.  In  the 
same  church  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
elders  spiken  of  as  the  leaders  of  the  eucharistic  worship 
and  as  •  offering  the  gifts.' 

The  picture  which,  fifty  years  later.  Justin  draws  of 
the  eucharist  in  Koine,  shows  us  a  single  officer,  spoken 
of  simply  as  '  the  president '  (A  rpotarCji 


14.  Justin's 

account. 


riiiv  diVX^irl,  receiving  and  offering  the 
eucharistic  elements,  and  making  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  re- 
sponds: with  the  AatEM  (Si  3).  Likewise,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  t  iospels  or  the  Prophets  '  the  president '  makes 
an  exhortation  based  upon  what  has  been  read.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  depositary  of  the  collection  made  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  has  a  general  responsibility  for 
w  idows  and  orphans,  for  the  sick  and  needy,  for  prisoners, 
and  for  travelling  brethren  from  other  communities 
t i.  65-67).  This  president  is  clearly  the  bishop, 
though  Justin's  language  docs  not  help  us  to  decide 
whether  he  was  at  that  time  known  in  Rome  by  the 
title  jrianorot  or  not.  If  he  was.  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Justin  would  have  said  so.  He  is  writing 
for  heathen  readers,  and  he  avoids  technical  terms  ;  or. 
if  he  rinds  it  convenient  to  use  them,  he  explains  them. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  deacons,  he  descriljcs  them  as 
'those  who  with  us  are  called  iiciimin  '  >  oi  »a\cn  furm 
vap  rjfur  Siaxovoi)  ;  and  his  usual  term  for  the  Gospels 
is  'the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,'  to  which  in  one 
place  he  adds  'which  are  tailed  gospels'  .  4  ncaXrirai 
» :'ay"|V  \«a ).  We  can  argue  nothing  from  the  absence 
of  the  designation  '  bishop'  :  had  he  cared  to  introduce 
it.  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  by  the  phrase  '  he 
who  with  lis  is  called  j-wianorot'  (0  »a\t>i7ifrot  rap' 
rinir  erltnorott.  But  the  person  is  then-,  if  the  name 
is  not  ;  and  we  see  that  important  collateral  functions 
liclong  to  the  officer  who  presides  at  the  eucharistic 
service.  He  appears  as  at  once  the  instructor  and  the 
almoner  of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  a  long  step,  however,  from  Clement  to  Justin,  and 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  us  thatwe  should  have  evidence 
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of  a  like  development  in  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Two  pissages  may  lie  cited  which  point  in  the  same 
.  direction  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mcdi- 

Church     '  '  '  "  lnti*/>iJ*s*'{c\np.  10/) 

the  prophets  are  spoken  of  as  holding  a 
position  of  special  importance  in  relerencetothe  eucharist: 
they  are  not  lxmnd  by  the  prescribed  formula- of  thanks- 
givings, but  may  '  give  thanks  as  they  will.'  This 
implies  that,  if  present,  they  naturally  take  a  prominent 
pirt  in  the  serxiie.  They  may  order  an  rtfiJ/V  to  lie 
held  [opiftw  Tpdrt(ar)  ;  and  to  them  the  first  fruits  are 
to  lie  given,  '  for  they  are  your  chief-priests '  (chap.  13k 
The  Same  document  declares,  however,  that  the  ministry 
(Xciroi'/ryial  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  was  likewise 
exercised  by  the  bishops  and  deacons  (chap.  15).  It  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  if  no  prophet  were  present  the 
conduct  of  the  service  would  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  local  ministry,  although  in  this  case  there 
Would  be  no  exemption  from  the  duty  of  using  the 
prescrilied  formula'. 

a.  The  Ignatian"  F.pistles,  .as  is  well  known,  portray 
the  completed  development  of  the  three  orders  for 
certain  Asiatic  churches  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  one  tashop  is  expressly  con- 
netted  with  the  one  eucharist  (for  references,  see 
Kih.iiarist).  No  eucharist  is  to  be  held  without 
the  bishop,  or  some  person  deputed  by  him  to  conduct 
it.  There  is  1  One  bishop,  one  altar,  one  eucharist  ' 
(»It  irtetcoros,  Ir  fftiriairHiptof.  fUa  ti-xapurrla). 

We  may  feel  confident,  then,  that  in  the  development 
of  the  eucharistic  service  we  have  an  clement  perhaps 
the  most  important  element — of  the  development  of  the 
monarchical  epuscopite. 

As  soon  as  this  monarchical  rule  had  been  established 
in  a  church  various  sacred  parallels  which  would  lie 
.  taken  as  confirmatory  of  the  divine  order  of 
'  the  institution,  wouid  be  oliscrved.  The 

^  '  bishop  and  his  presbyters  might  he  com- 
pared  with  Christ  and  his  ajtostles.  Or  again,  the  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  Church  —  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons— would  find  a  n-ady  analogy  in  the  high 
priest,  priests,  and  I-evites  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Such 
parallels  would  serve  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
institution,  and  would  facilitate  its  adoption  in  other 
localities. 

Meanwhile,  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  apostles 
and  prophets  had  passed  or  was  rapidly  passing  away. 
Some  of  the  functions  which  they  had  exercised  were 
essential  in  the  Church  ;  and  these  devolved  .is  a  heritage 
Upon  the  permanent  ministry.  'Hie  prestige  which  had 
attached  to  their  exercise  pissed  over  in  the  main  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  community,  who  thus  came  to 
lie  regarded,  with  a  large  measure  of  truth,  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  wielding  apostolic  authority 
as  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith.  I  a.  r. 

BI80N  (jfcH,  dilon),  Dt.  H5t  AVW-;  KV  has 
Pygakg  {f. v.). 

BIT  (21)9),  Ps.  329  KV.    See  BRIDLE.  3 

BITHIAH  <rrn3:  re\,A  [Ml-  BeOe.A  [A],  d>Ae- 
OoyiA  [K]i,  'daughter  of  Pharaoh.'  and  wife  of  Mered 
lien  Errah.  in  the  genealogy  of  Jl  li.vil  (1  Ch.4i8l.  On 
the  assumption  that  'Pharaoh'  (Hps)  is  correctly  read. 
Bilhiah  (which  might  I*  explained  'daughter — i.e., 
worshipper— of  Yahwe '  [Olsh.  §  277  <*])  n'i^ht  l>e  a 
Hebraiscd  form  of  an  Egyptian  name  such  as  Binl-Anta. 
*  daughter  of  Anta  '  ("Anath),  to  indicate  that  the  liearcr 
of  the  name  had  entered  the  Israelitish  community. 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  view  implied 
in  the  vowels  of  the  name  of  Hithiah's  husband.  Mered 
apparently  means  •  reliellion,'  and  suggests  a  warning 
against  the  wickedness  of  taking  foreign  wives  N< 
I./ra9i.  and  cp  2  Ch.24rt|.  It  would  1*  inconsistent 
with  this  that  Mercd  s  wife  should  bear  the  I 
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name  'daughter  of  Yahwe"  :  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  old  heathen  name  retained.  Perhaps,  then,  Hithiah 
is  nut  the  right  name  ;  ©"  s  yt\ta  suggests  to  Kit  lei 
rr?],,  and  <!>'-' s  <f>al)0oiia  may  conceivably  he  based  on 
mji3.  which  in  turn  may  have  sprung  from  nsir3.  pro- 
ducing a  description  of  Mered's  non-Jewish  wife  as  *a 
young  Egyptian  princess'  (Mered's  other  wife  'the 
Jewess'  [J l.lll  liIJAII  ii/.i:  l]  is  not  named).  However, 
the  corruption  is  antecedent  to  0.  and  the  whole  story 
(half-told,  half-implied,  by  the  text  as  it  now  stands  (  is 
imaginary.  The  idea  of  the  double  marriage  of  Mered 
had  not  occurred  to  the  original  compiler  ;  the  true  text 
conveys  no  warning  against  mixed  marriagty.  Four  at 
least  out  of  the  five  names.  Mered,  Hithiah,  Pharaoh, 
Jeluidijah,  ami  Hodiah,  are  corrupt  ;  perhaps  Indeed 
all  five  are.  Mered,  or,  more  strictly,  M-R-D,  has 
prolMbly  come  from  M-R-TH,  which  is  an  incorrect 
form  of  R-M-TH  —  i.e. ,  Rarnoth — or  rather  of  Jarniuth 
(see  MERKU).  '  li.t.'ii.ih  '  is  not  improbably  a  corruption 
of  '  Healiah '  {trfa.  I  Ch.  Y>%  [GL  lift.  6]).  Pharaoh 
should  rather  be  ,sp»,  a  clan  name  (cp  Pikatiion). 
Ha-Jehudijah  (RV"<|  and  Hodiah  are  plainly  the 
same  name  (in  i:  19  read  wffa.  '  his  wife').  Accepting 
this  view,  we  have  tw  o  accounts  of  the  family  of  Mered. 
It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  person  mis- 
called Mered  is  represented  as  having  two  wives. 
Hodiah  may  have  been  deliberately  substituted  for 
Bcahah.  from  a  dislike  to  the  first  element  in  that  name. 

We  are  now  rid  of  the  only  case  in  the  OT  of  a  name 
com]K>undcd  with  Jan  (.t)  -of  such  names  there  arc  157 
— being  lmirie  by  a  foreigner  (cp  (iray,  HPS  158). 
Next,  another  mistake  has  to  l>e  noted.  It  is  plain  that 
l  <  h.  4 17  as  »t  stands  is  not  right.  The  remedy  is  (with 
Berth,  and  Kin.)  to  transpose  »•.  i8£  to  the  middle  of 
v.  17.  inserting  of  course  -is-n  after  "wit.  This  gives  us, 
as  the  children  of  Hithiah  or  Healiah.  Miriam  (?), 
Shammai.  and  lshUth  the  father  of  Eshtemoa.  Eshtemoa 
also  occurs  (together  with  Keil.ih)  in  the  list  of  the 
children  of  Hodiah  (r.  ig).  while  Gedor,  Soco.  and 
Z-moah  arc  connected  with  Mered  through  Hodiah's 
double.  Ha-Jehudijah— an  important  notice  (sccMerkd). 
It  is  perhaps  sad  to  have  lost  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  early  testimony  to  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  cle- 
at and  about  Eshtemoa.  as  contrasted  with  the 
purely  Jewish  character  of  Gedor,  Soco,  and 
ZnnOflh  ;  but  we  gain  an  attestation  of  the  traditional 
inqiortance  of  Jarmuth.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
Jewish  legend  Hithiah  becomes  the  foster-mother  of 
Mo.es  [I'ayyikra,  A*.,  par.  1).  t.  k.  c 

nan.  thn  ttap&t€inoyc&n  [bal], 

I,  Ktrii-HOKOX)  'the  groove'  or  'cleft' 
par  en  r/itme  situated  between  the  Jordan  and  Maha- 
naim  (3K2»at).  and  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  W.  '.ijlun,  along  which,  though  at  a  later  time, 
ran  a  Roman  road  from  'Ajtun  to  Mahanaim  (Buhl, 
P<il.  121);  see  ErilkAlM.  Wood  ok.  For  the  sense 
of  Hithron  cp  6  s  rendering  of  -713  in  Cant.  "2 17  (fynj) 
KoiXufidTun  (like  ,o«\a«  in  <5  for  pep).  The  reading 
Hithron  is  not  certain,  and  the  V'ss.  give  little  help,1 
although  Vg.  (cp  also  Aq.'s  pfVupvr)  suggests  that 
there  was  another  Hcth-horon  E.  of  Jordan  isec  HoKO- 
saim).  Thcnius's  conjecture,  Bf.tii-iiakam.  is  im- 
probable. 

BITHYNIA  (BieyNtAfTi.  WHJ).  the  district  round 
the  central  Sanganus  (.S.iiurin)  in  the  NW.  corner  of 

1  Geo arjhxj  '*!"a  *,mor>  extending  from  the  mouth 
.       gr  p  y.  of  thc  •thvtKjacus  yEdrenos  Choi)  east- 
wards to  that  of  the  Sangarius. 

T?ie  boundary  between  Itithvnia  awl  the  province  of  Asia 
coincided,  mil,  as  might  have  l>ecn  expected,  with  the  line  of  die 
KhuxUcus,  but  with  that  of  the  range  ..f  the  Mv-i.Mi  *  >lympu* 
(Knhish  P<tf*)  lying  N.  of  the  river  (Winy,  //A'&ua).  The 

1  0  is  unintelligible  and,  to  judge  from  its  similarity  to  the 
H<-b.  (rp  We.  Dr.  ad  bc.\  has  arisen  perhaps  from  a  trans- 
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frontier  is  often  made  to  coincide  with  the  Millaios  or 
w  ith  the  Parthcnios,  or  even  In  extend  beyond  the  latter  river, 
in  spite  of  Strati*"*  statement  lhat  thc  m.'siM  of  the  Sangariu* 
m.iilo-ci  thc  Unintlary  (5,4;,  r^y  Ri^i'i-iic  op<c*fi  *(><>«  th*c 
<«#o>*ic).  Inlaid,  it  ran  out  far  K.  of  the  river;  hut  the  line 
i»  indeterminate.  A,  cording  to  |'li,.y  (//.V  5  i^n),  the  Micro-  or 
Siberis  separated  llilhynia  from  the  province  <. alalia  ;  but  the 
boundary  fell  some  11  in.  K.  of  that  stream  (Kamv  Hilt.  Geagr. 
t/AM  195),  whence  it  ran  W.  between  the  .Sanganus  and  Us 
tributary,  the  Tcmbtis. 

The  will  of  Ni<  omedes  III.,  the  last  of  its  kings,  left 
Kith) ma  to  the  Romans  in  74  B.C.  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1  Hint/vrv  ^4  "  '  ••  *vnefl  ,m-"  sultan  of  Pontus  had  been 
™  finally  expelled  from  Asia,  trial  Pompeius 
could  undertake  the  organisation  of  the  province  (cp 
PI  in.  /p.  ad  Trai.  79).  With  it  was  now  combined 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  with  the  exception 
of  those  districts  towards  thc  E. ,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  interior  ( l'aphl.igonia  I,  which  were  assigned  to  native 
dynasts  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Koine  |Str. 
541.  Sec  Niese  in  Hermes,  13 19,  ami  Rhein  A/ml.  Si 
567  ['83)1.  Anitsos.  which  lay  immediately  E.  of  the 
Halys  {h'izil  Irmai).  was  the  most  easterly  community 
of  that  part  of  Pontus  which  was  combined  with  the  old 
kingdom  of  Niconiedes  to  form  the  Roman  province. 

This  dual  origin  of  the  province  was  recognised  in  its  official 
title,  /Vst/sjj  ft  llithynia  (so  generally  in  inscriptions,  1m  is  h  l-at. 
and  (Jr. ;  cp  Appian,  Mithr,  iai,  C/G  jf,  u  )}«8,  C/Z  Jja'ji). 
The  reverse  order  is  perhaps  ujion  the  whole  later,  encouraged 
by  the  gradual  growth  in  importance  of  the  western  section. 
Either  name,  apparently,  might  be  used  to  denote  the  entire 
province  (cp  Tac.  Ann.  12n  with  I'io  Ca.v  tiOjj;  C/C  1590, 
tiutt.  Hell.  In  administration  alv>  the 

retained  : 
its  own  1 


rwn  pain 


U>re  the  title  '  prcK-onsul'  (Sir.  840.  Tac. 

18).      The  official  resit 


1  a  certain  degree  of  formal  independence,  each  haM.ig 
metropolis  and  Uiet  (contilmm). 

In  thc  distribution  of  provinces  by  Augustus  in  37 

B.C.    Pontus- Hithvnia  remained  senatorial  —  i.t.,  its 

0    i    governors,  who  were  of  PraMonan  rank, 
a.  roit-  u      J     ■  ,  . 

Apo8toiic  ^B  f7;16i8; 

w;is  Nicomedcia.  L'ii<I<t  the  ineff.itive  sujiervision  of 
thc  Senate  thc  province  gradually  became  disorganised  : 
its  finances  fell  into  disorder,  and  unregulated  toltfgia 
gave  birth  to  turbulence  and  faction.  In  order  to  carry 
out  thc  necessary  reforms,  the  younger  Pliny  was  sent 
into  thc  province  in  ita  AD.  I  lis  importance  arises 
from  his  official  contact  with  Christianity  ('£//.  .id  Trai. 
96  and  97.  Sec  Hardy.  P/in/s  Correspondent e.  51  /, 
Rams.  Chunk,  196 /.,  and  cp  ('iikistiak.  g  6/  ). 

In  the  early  period  of  post-apostolic  history  Hithvnia 
is  illustrious  ;  lint  it  has  little  connection  with  the 
apostles  themselves,  The  salutation  of  1  Pet.  1 1,  where 
Pontus  and  Hithvnia  are  mentioned  separately,  hears 
witness  to  the  rapid  evangelisation  of  the  piovimv. 
Before  11a  A.D.  Christianity  had  made  such  progress  in 
Hithvnia  that  pagan  ritual  was  interrupted  and  the 
temples  in  great  part  deserted  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Trai.  96), 
We  get  a  hint  that  there,  as  in  Kphe&us,  trade  interests 
were  at  thc  bottom  of  thc  attack  then  made  upon 
the  (  hristians.  Thc  tonlagio  istiut  superstition  is  ( >uprr- 
stitio prava  immo,{ha\,  as  Pliny  calls  the  faith,  would 
most  easily  enter  the  province  by  way  of  Ambus,  along 
the  route  leading  from  thc  Cilician  Gates  by  Ty.tna  and 
Casarea  M.utaca  in  Cappadocia.  Ramsay  {Church, 
335)  conjectures  from  Pliny's  letter  that  its  introduction 
must  fall  about  65-75  A. r>. 

Amicus  is  now  Samiurn.  Even  in  Strabo's  lime  It  was 
gradually  displacing  Slnope  {Sinut*)  as  the  grent  harUsur  on 
the  north  coast.  Thc  route  from  Caesarra.  Ma/. 0.1  northwards 
r/i«  Aijilx  Saravena:.  Euagina,  and  Amaseia,  to  Aim-us,  is  even 
to-day  'the  only  road  practicable  for  arahas,  and  must  alwavs 
have  been  a  great  trade-route'  (Rams.  Hist.  0/  ASl, 

wo8X 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  Bithynia  in  Acts  1(5 7 
is  connected  with  the  question  concerning  thc  (ialatian 
churches  (see  Gai.ATIA)  On  the  N. 
(ialatian  theory,  the  object  of  Paul's  vain 
attempt  to  enter  Hithynia  must  have  been  to  reach  cither 
Amtsus  or  Amastris ;  for  a  design  of  preaching  in  live 
Ixirlxirous  interior  is  improljable.  TIk-  direct  route  to 
Amastris  went,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  Ancyra  in  Galatii  ; 
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hut  on  the  other  hand  no  such  route  could  haw  brought 
the  apostle  -over  against  Mysia  '  (so  RV  ;  xard  -rip 
MixWar).  Further,  both  in  Roman  and  in  ordinary 
usage  Amastris.  and  still  more  Arnisus,  was  a  city  of 
Pontus,  not  of  Hilhynia  ;  and  only  the  word  Pontus 
could  have  been  allowable  as  a  single  term  to  express 
the  dual  province  to  which  it  belonged  (as  is  clear  from 
.Str.  54 1  compared  with  543.  in  speaking  of  Hernclea). 
The  exjrression  '  to  go  into  Rithynia'  can  only  be  taken 
to  imply  W.  Rithynia — i.t„  the  district  round  Nica-a 
and  Womedeia.  where  the  wealth  and  administrative 
machinery  of  the  province  were  centred.  Dorylaion 
[Esii-sJkekr),  only  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Rilhynian 
frontier,  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  roads  from  the 
south  converged  ;  Paul  and  his  companions  must  have 
lieen  somewhere  in  this  neighltourhood  when  they  were 
suddenly  diverted  westwards  (Acts  lr>7).         w.  J.  w. 

BITTER  HERBS,   BITTERNESS   (O'Tp :  tti- 

KpiAec1  lactuar  agrrsUs,  Ex.  128  Nu.9n  ;  niKpiA. 
am.iriludint!.  Lam.  a  15;  in  Mislina  also  in  sing.)  are 
twice  mentioned  along  with  DcVO  as  the  accompaniment 
of  the  paschal  feast.  Probably  such  herbs  —  whether 
separately  or  mixed — as  lettuce  {[jutuca  StarioU,  var. 
tafiva),  chicory  (Cukorium  intytui),  and  endive  ( Cick- 
orium  EnJivia)  are  meant.  Doubtless  they  originally 
came  into  use  simply  as  a  relish  or  salad,5  though  the 
prescription  of  them  in  the  Law  may  have  to  do  with  the 
atoning  significance  of  the  Passover;  their  association 
with  the  sutti-riiigs  of  the  people  111  Egypt  is  probably 
a  later  view  (Nowack,  HA  2 173)-  See,  further,  PaSS- 
OVKK. 

'Hitter  hert«s.'  rather  than  'bitterness'  (<5,  LV). 
seems  to  lie  the  proper  rendering  in  Lim.Sit,  where 
BTjHS  answers  to  rtjf?^,  'wormwood,'  in  the  parallel 
clause.  N.  U.—W.  T.  T.-tt 

BITTERN,  RV  Porcupine  0*13?.  exiNoc,'  erUius ; 
Is.  liii  31  ii  Zeph.  2 14T).  Tlie  identity  of  this  animal 
1  PhilnWr  ('h'b  *r/,.W)  is  far  from  certain  :  opinions 
r       0S7*  of  great  variety  have  been  held. 

The  ancient  version*  unanimously  render  'llcdgehMg'  (or 
'  Porcupine '—  the  two  were  scarcely  distinguished),  and  this  it 
in  genial  supported  by  Jewish  tradition,  though  Rashi  thi  ,ks 
that  111  ls.3tn  Zeph.214  a  bird  i,  meant,  and  l».  fciinhi 
interpret*  'Tortoise  *  in  all  three  passages  (see  their  com- 
mcmanes  in  /.sc.).  Of  modern  Bibles  Wyclilfe's  has  in  all 
three  plat.es  '  Urchin, '  and  so  laither  (followed  a«  usual  by  the 
1  hitch  t. '  Igel."  Junius  and  Tremellius  in  their  I -atin  OT  re-ider 
an  tfarra  ( duck-eagle  ')  ;  C'overdale,  followed  by  the  Great 
Bible,  has  'Otter'  in  Is.I4ij  and  'Stork'  in  U.S4it  Zeph. 
2i4,  while  the  (Jeneva  llible  has  in  Isaiah  'Hedgehog'  (lljj 
m^*.  or  '  PrtlMise '),  and  in  /ephantah  'Owl'  (nig.  or  'hedge- 
hog ').  Tli'  French  Protestant  version  seems  a. one  to  have 
anticipated  AV  in  the  rendering  1  tutor'  (mg.  uu  'bievre). 
The  Kumau  Catholic  Bibles  follow  the  Vulgate.* 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not,  however, 
uncertain. 

It  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  in  Assyrian  means 'to  plot,' 
transitively  (Sargon,  '-'  H/)  and  in  Arabic  (1)  'to  inflict 
a  blow  on  the  nerk  of  another  ;  <j>  'to  have  a  thick  or  loose 
neck.'  The  original  sen»e  is  perha|is  beiler  seen  in  Syriac, 
where  the  same  seib  means  'to  gather  into  a  heap  or  ball 
(trans,  or  intrans.)  ;  the  sense  of  drawing  together  alsn  undeihrs 
the  Assyria;!  use  (cp  '  intrigue,'  itMnm  The  verb  occurs 
but  once  in  OT  Hebrew  (in  I'ici  form),  ls.S.Hu  '  I  have  rvlltii 
«/  (or  possibly  '  shortened,'  see  Pillmann  ati  /.sr.)  like  a  weaver 
my  life,'— a  simile  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the  finished 

I  nepic  is,  according  to  fli.vx-oride*  (2 1  so),  the  w  ild  variety  of 
vipiX  (chicory  or  endive);  Pliny  (six.  K36)  mentions  it  as  the 
bitterest  sort  of  /a*t*<*  (see  the  reir.  in  l>i.  on  Kx.  12k,  and 
in  Nowack,  HA  2  171):  /'icrt's  tihimJtt  is  probably  intended 
by  l«th.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  meaning  of 
C*y^  is  identical  with  thai  of  *>i«pt£«c. 

*  Vegetable  f'X>d  with  meat  is  a  dietetic  necessity,  and  would 
naturally  t«e  eaten  raw  until  it  was  tlSaODt  ered  that  certain  kinds 
were  best  cooled.  It  is  a  matter  for  curious  inquiry  why  so 
many  salad  herbs  were  bitter,  at  any  rate  in  their  feral  form. 
Dandelion  is  a  striking  example. 

»  Also  used  to  render  'JJ,  Is-  13  m,  and  r\l&  Is.  .14  15. 

*  Which  he  wrongly  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ar. 

*  Kxp'anations  of  these  various  renderings  will  I*  found  in 
Fuller's  MittlUnm  S^ra,  1 18;  Bochart*  //«•«-«.  3  j*. 
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web;l  the  use  of  the  noun  mjspi 
with  this  derivation. 

KiffM  is  equivalent  in  form  to  Aram.  iufp/Jk.i, 
Ar  kuHfuJh  *  and  that  these  are  the  words  for  'hedge- 
hog '  in  their  respective  languages  ts  made  clear  for  Ar. 
(✓.;'. )  by  Dunlin  s  account  (//uyd/  ai-liaintin,  Rulak 
edition,  ii.  31  viand  for  Aram,  by  the  Syr.  /'hyiiofogus 
(Land's  A ntci^la  Smart,  \+i  f.)*  The  instances  of 
"rtBfi  in  late  Hcb.  and  Aram,  prove  the  same  for 

post-biblical  Jewish  usage  (see  I>ewysohn,  ZmUgU  <t*J 
TuimuJs,  100). 

Whilst  the  philological  evidence  is  thus  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  rendering  'hedgehog'  or  'porcupine,'  it 

a  Zooloirv    m"*'  atil,1",c<1    lh31-  zoologically. 

.         gy.  ,|lcre  ar(,  c,)n$ijtrablc  difficulties.  The 

animal  is  always  spoken  of  in  connection  with  desola- 
tion, and  once  in  relation  to  pools  of  water  ;  and. 
whilst  both  these  conditions  would  be  natural  in  the 
habitat  of  the  Hittern,  they  have  no  particular  associa- 
tion with  either  tht  Hedgehog  or  the  Porcupine. 
Again,  in  Is  34  11,  the  T-sp  is  mentioned  among  birds  ; 
and  in  Zeph.  2 14  it  is  prophesied  that  the  Pelican  and 
the  tiff"*/  shall  lodge  together  in  the  capitals  of  ruined 
Nineveh,  while  'a  voice'  (if  the  text  may  be  trusted) 
shall  sing  in  the  windows.  Hie  answers  made  by 
Bochart  to  these  objections— that  the  Porcupine  or 
Hedgehog  was  regarded  as  an  unfriendly,  desert-loving 
animal  on  account  of  its  formidable  equipments  ;  that 
we  can  hud  'utallcls  to  the  mention  of  a  l>east  among 
birds  in  such  enumerations  as  Lucian's  '  large  oxen,  and 
horses,  and  eagles,  ami  l>ears,  and  lions';  and  that  the 
capitals  on  which  the  animal  is  to  sit  may  be  those  of 
fallen  columns — are  ingenious,  but  perhaps  scarcely 
satisfying.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  translation 
4  bittern '  may  lie  reconciled  with  the  etymology  by 
considering  the  fact  that  this  bird  has  the  power  of 
drj-.i  /»;••  in  its  long  neck  so  that  its  head  almost  rests 
U|«in  its  breast.4  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  the 
argument  derived  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
cognate  languages. 

The  Rittern,  Hotavrut  strlUins.  is  found  in  marshy 
and  reedy  places  throughout  Kuropc.  Asia  (including 
India),  and  Africa.  Canon  Tristram  records  its  occur- 
rence in  the  marshes  of  Huleh.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird 
of  considerable  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  loud 
booming  note.  Formerly  a  common  bird  in  suitable 
localities  in  Rritain.  it  is  now  but  a  winter  visitor.  It 
is  grouped  with  the  Herons  in  the  family  Ardeidic 
(Cp  also  Cormorant  and  PftUCAM.) 

For  Is.  84  11  C/irr ;  RVmg  '  bittern  )  see  Owl,  f  2(4) 

M.  M.  — A.  E.  S. 

BITTERNESS,  WATER  OF  (On^n  «3h  Nu.5.8 
RV,  AV  '  bitter  water.'    Sec  jKAtol'SY,  ORDF.At.  or. 

BITUMEN,  the  proper  rendering  (1)  of  "OV  a* 
RVm«    recognises    (ACtpAATOC;    bitumen;    LV  has 

'  This  evidence  seems  enough  to  show  that  the  original  sense 

was  'to  contract  or  'cause  contraction  by  striking,'  not  10 
'cut  ;  and  that  ih  .*c  were  misled  who.  like  Fuller  ; 


all  ihe  older  scholars,  explained  the  name  .,f  the  L 
the  latter  sense.    In  post-biblical  Hebrew  and  W.  Aramaic  the 


sense  of  cutting  ii  fairly  common  |  but  this  may  be  1 
partly  perhaps  from  a  misinterpretation  of  'Fnt?  in  Is.SSu, 
an.!  partly  from  association  with  C.r.  «Jirrw  and  its  derivatives  : 
cp  Syr.  Kmfdd  (N.S.  i*/M\  'a  piece  of  flesh '-late  Or. 
MVMten 

2  So  .-Kthiopic  irm/fs.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Arabic  word  is  a  loan-word  from  Aramaic,  than  that  is 
borrowed,  Fr.lnkel,  however  (.-Iraiw.  Frtm.itv.  xiv.),  holds  that 
the  filler  is  the  case. 

»  Cp,  for  Syriac,  the  other  reference*  died  by  P.  Sm  th. 
KmffidU  appears  to  be  Used  for  the   owl  '  in  AW.  tr.  />.». 

*  Cp  lirehm's  Tkirrlthfn  (Leijisic,  '70)  «  1.18.  '  When  it 
(the  ititiern)  rests  and  is  at  ease,  it  holds  the  body  erect  in  a 
somewhat  forward  position  and  draws  in  its  long  neck  to  such 
an  eiterit  that  its  head  rests  up»n  its  neck.' 

*  Ar.  homar.    Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  reddish  colour 
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slime  )  in  Gen.  11  3  11 10  Ex.  23+;  but  also  (a)  of 
"^3.  which,  like  its  Aram,  cognate,  is  an  Ass.  loan-word 
(EV  Pitch)  in  Gen.  6147,  where  its  occurrence  furnishes 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the 
Deluge -Story  (see  Hklugk,  §  13).  In  (he  Bah. 
Deiuge-Story  six  '  Jtirs'  of  iufru  ("as,  '  bitumen')  and 
three  of  iJJu  1  ( naphtha  :  Jensen )  are  poured  upon  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  ship,  respectively.  Iddu, 
•  naphtha.'  is  the  word  used  in  the  legendary  account  of 
the  infancy  of  Sargon  I.  (3  R.  458*1  ;  J\'P'^  656)  :  — '  she 
placed  me  ill  a  basket  of  reeds,  with  iddu  my  door 
she  shut  '  ;  in  the  simitar  story  of  Moses  the  words 
-cr„  'bitumen.'  and  net.  PITCH  (*/.t'. ),  are  combined 
(Ex. 2 3  ia<pa\ro%  vuraa  [B»'b],  but  d<r«£aXTOT«r<ya 
[M'AK]).  The  origin  of  bitumen,  or  asphalt,  and 
naphtha  need  not  delay  us  long.  Together  with 
petroleum  and  mineral  tar,  they  form  a  series  of  sub- 
stances which  are  the  result  of  certain  changes  in 
organised  matter.  These  substances  merge  into  each 
other  by  insensible  degrees,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  point  mineral  tar  ends  and  asphalt  begins. 

Naphtha,  which  u  the  first  of  the  xerie*,  i»  in  wmt  places 
fiMinJ  flow  ing  out  of  (he  earth  as  a  clear,  limpid,  and  colourless 
liquid.  A»  such  it  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  f*ome  of  which 
arc  verv  volatile  and  evaporate  oti  exposure  ;  it  takes  up  oxygen 
from  die  air,  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  in  this  stale  it 
U  called  petroleum.  A  continuation  of  the  same  pri*t-ss  of 
evaporation  and  oxidation  gradually  transform*  the  material 
into  mineral  tar,  and  still  Later  into  solid  glassy  asphalt. 

Asphaltic  deposits  arc  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  world,  more  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions— for  example  in  the  basin  of  the  Dkad  Sea 
(f.v.,  %  6).  The  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  was 
very  well  known  to  the  ancients)  is  not  at  present  of 
commercial  importance  ;  but  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
anci.  nt  Babylon,  the  bitumen  springs  of  Hit  (the  Is  of 
Herod.  I170),  are  still  used.  At  this  very  old  city  on 
the  Kuphratcs  the  shipwrights  adhere  to  the  ancient 
fashion  of  boat -building.  Tamarisk  and  mulberry 
branches  form  the  substratum,  which  is  covered  with 
mats  and  thickly  Ixrsmeared  with  bitumen  (cp  Ex.23).1 
Bitumen  was  much  used  in  architecture  (sec  Gen  11  il. 
t'nUirncd  brick  protected  by  a  plaster  of  bitumen 
proved  the  most  indestructible  of  materials  (see  Assyria, 
jj  6.  BahyloMA.  §  15.  and  cp  Peters.  A'i//«/r.  2  16a). 
Bitumen  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  fuel  (Vcrg. 
Eel.  8  B3),  for  medicinal  purposes  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  Sa) 
and  for  embalming  (see  Embalming). 

BIZJOTHJAH,  RV  Bixiothiah  (rVnYT3),  among 
the  cities  of  Judahin  the  Negeb  (Josh.  15iS).  £P'*  (*al 
aJ  K^fuu  adrCiv  »•.  ai  (vav\(tt  at'.  [L  om.j)  enables  us  to 
restore  thus— ,yrri53t  ( '  and  her  \ i.lages ').  See  We.  CH 
132,  and  Hollenlx-rg.  Alex.  Vebers.  d.  B.  Jos.  ('76).  14. 

BIZTHA  (Nm3  [Bit..  Ginsb.  for  common  'T2J. 
MAZAN  [ITWJ  B&Z.  -Z£A  [All,  a  chamberlain 

of  Ahasuerus  ( Ksth.  1 10).  If  any  reliance  could  be  put  on 
the  reading  of  the  Vss. ,  one  might,  w  ith  Marq.  (/•;/«</. 
7ii.  compare /uafa*  with  O.  1'ers.  mat.idna — i.e.,  pra,  or 
pa{ar,  with  pafari)t.  the  name  of  a  eunuch  of  Damn  III. 

black  <D-in,  -n;\  TJIJ,  tjsti)  «k{  blackish 

(Tip)  Job  6 ,6  ;  sec  Colours,  §  8.    BLACKNESS  ;  for 

Prov.  7  9  RV  and  Joel  26  Nah,  2 10.  see  Colours,  §  17  ; 
for  Job  3  5  <A  §  8  n.,  for  Is.  50 3  it.  §  8. 

BLAINS  (ni?3W?<h  Ex.  99/t.    See  Boil,  §  3. 

BLASPHEMY  (nVXJ   aK.19.,   Is.  37 3;  niVNJ 

Xeh.  9iSa6;    W   Erek.  3.r>t:r;   BXc.CtpH\MA  Tob.  1  18 

1  The  word. " 1  Mlcc  "6  Mt  1 " 31  "6fci^    Thc  word 
so  translated  is  derived  from  a  root 

(pij)  meaning  literally  'to  scorn  or  reject'  (see  a  S. 

12m  Ps.  74 10  18  Is.  5.5).    In  Hebrew,  therefore,  it  can 

naturally  be  used  to  describe  an  attitude  of  hostility 

'  Perhaps  connected  with  hamtu,  'burning,  fiery '  (Halevvl. 
*  See  the  illustration  called  'A  Nuachian  boatyard  at  Hit,' 
Peter..  .S///»«r,  i  ifn. 
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towards  God  or  man,  things  holy  or  things  profan 
(Jer.SSij  Is.  »>0i4  1  S.  217). 

'lilasphcme'  (cp  the  verb  'to  blame.'  Romanic  Matimart, 
L.  bUufhim&rt,  and  see  Murray,  t.v.\  however,  occur*  in  the 
EV  ax  a  rendering  also  of  the  following  word-  ;  ip5  i  K. 
21  10  is  AV  (RV  'cur~c  1  RV»«.  'renounce';  cn  lUv.  on  Jo), 
Is);  7a  »K.11>6«  EV«I..S76aj  KV,  E/rk.l'Ui;  EV.  No. 
15joRV(AV  'reproach'),  P».  «  16(17)  EV  ;  (C3;nTU»)  Z?Z  Lev. 
S4n  C  CT)  v.  16  EV,  and  die  (lit.  plaa+w"*  /.Mace,  10  4 
(nut  V)  12i4  Mt.'.'T3v  Mk.  8  jS  (followed  by  ri»  5tom»  t»0  «to.  >, 
Rev.  13t,  1  Pet.  *ia. 

In  l  Mace.  7 38  'blasphemies'  is  the  rendering  of 
&wr<tn]fuai  :  in  r.  41  'to  blaspheme'  represents  the 
related  verb  Si'dipri^uv  ;  thc  object  of  thc  blasphemies 
is  the  temple.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  sense  of  1 
.1\a.o;rr)ut it  accurately,  because  the  sense  of  'to  blas- 
pheme' in  EV  follows  this  exactly.  In  a  word,  the 
conception  of  'blasphemy  '  in  current  English  is  narrower 
than  the  conception  that  we  rind  in  this  supposed  pattern 
of  English  speech,  which  includes  all  modes  of  reviling 
or  calumniating  (Jod  or  man  (see  P  on  1  K,  196  [Heb. 
Mm]  194  [Heb.  n*3k.i]  and  Is. 52j  [Heb.  fujo  uncertain 
con].],  and  cp  Acts  13aS  1S6  Jude  9  with  Lk.5;>i  Jn. 

10,6). 

Among  the  Hebrews  (whose  view,  it  is  needless  to 
say,    profoundly    affected    our    own    common  law) 
2  OT  sent!  1'lasPnt'my  or  the  expression  of  unjust, 
ment       derogatory  opinions  regarding  God  or  his 
government  of  thc  World  was  made  a 
Capital  offence  (Lev.  24  11  ;  cp  t  K.  21  13.  and  we  Jos. 
Ant.  iv.  S6)  ;  the  blasphemer  must  I*   cut  off  from  his 
people  ( Lev.  24  15  P  ;  see  Law  ami  Jisikk,  §  13). 
It  was  forbidden  to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  l  ew 
Dt.  5  11),  whether  to  ask  a  Messing  or  to  invoke  a  curse 
(cp  Ex.  20;,  and  see  Blkssing  and  Cursing,  §  I,  and 
SchulU,  OT  Thtol.  f.  [El  ]).     Whenever  Israel 

is  brought  to  shame  God's  name  is  scoffed  at  by  the 
heathen  ( I's.  74  iu  iS).  At  a  Liter  date  it  was  held  to  1« 
a  mark  of  profanity  even  to  pronounce  the  real  name  of 
the  (rod  of  Israel  (see  Lev.  24  11  and  cp  Namks,  §  ioq). 
Josephus  (.-Int.  iv.  86),  and  the  Rabbis  interpret  Ex. 
22»6  as  a  prohibition  of  blaspheming  "strange  gods'; 
but  the  interpretation,  however  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  Jew  s  themselves,  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
use  of  eloliim  (see  Schultr,  2ia?)-  Is  was  on  a  charge 
of  blasphemy—claiming  to  Ik1  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God — that  Jesus  was  found  worthy  of 
(Mk.  146f4x«  Mi.  26  65;  cp  Jn.  IO33).  and'for 
blasphemous  words  against  '  the  holy  place  and  the 
law'  Stephen  was  condemned  to  tie  stoned  (Aclstfij 
7  56/').  See  Stephkn.  By  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Mk.  3jq,  Mt.  12jj,  was  meant  originally 
a  definite  offence  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had 
ascribed  Jesus'  cures  of  demoniacs  to  a  power  derived 
from  the  prince  of  the  demons.  This  was  blasphemy 
against  the  divine  power  which  had  come  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Mk.  1  to  Mt.  3i6  Lk.  3«).  In 
Mt.  12 p.  however,  a  later  interpretation  is  given,  which 
implies  that  thc  disciples  of  Jesus  had  thoroughly 
absorbed  the  idea  of  the  indwelling  Spir...  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  put  in  antithesis  to  thc  'Son  of  Man."  One 
who  fails  lo  pierce  lielow  the  humble  exterior  of  Jesus 
may  lie  forgiven.  One  who  not  merely  rejects,  but 
openly  disparages,  that  great  gift  which  "the  Heavenly 
Father  will  give  to  those  who  ask  him"  (Lk.  11  u) 
cannot  lie  forgiven  :  the  inward  impediment  in  the  man 
himself  is  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the  original  distinc- 
tion was  suggested  by  that  in  the  Ijw  iN'um.  1637-31). 
A  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr. 
10 1) — '  He  who  says  that  the  Law  is  not  from  Heaven 
has  no  jinrt  in  thc  world  to  come  '  (nzn  oS*"!').  The 
later  interpretation,  however,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  a 
1  This  rendering  of  TC  i<  very  douStful ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  passages  like  Jobl  5  1  K.  21 10 13  a  later  editor 
xuUlituUd         for  ->p  or  ]•«;.    In  XV  IO3  we  may  even  have 

side  by  side  the  correction  "12  and  the  original  reading  flgj. 
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product  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  the  hearts  of 

the  tirst  disciples. 

BLASTING  (JiD'ntr;  C*FL  ANe/wo<peopiA  [Dt. 
2Sm  aCh.  6*3].  tNnypiCMOC  [i  K.  8  37  J ;  6"A'J 
TTYPioctc  [Am.  4o) ;  ©"KcbQr.  &<popiA.  ©*  &4>6o. 

aro.  [Hag.  2  17])  is,  as  we  learn  from  Gen.  41. 
a  term  specially  applied  to  the  blighting  effect  of  wind 
upon  corn.  The  root  in  Arabic  means  blackness  ;  and 
the  Hch.  word  thus  descrilves  a  blackening  (almost 
burning)  process  which  is  regarded  its  due  to  a  severe  wind 
—a  sense  which  is  expressed  by  the  various  renderings 
of  0.  The  word  is  in  each  passage  coupled  with  pjre 
•  mildew.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wind  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  blackening.  In 
the  British  Islands  wheat  when  young  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  from  cold,  a  well-known  physiological  effect. 
Under  a  burning  drying  wind,  it  might  turn  brown, 
but  scarcely  h\uk.  Further,  it  must  Ix;  noted  that  in 
den.  416  the  corn  was  in  ear  ;  it  had  made  its  growth, 
but  the  ears  were  thin  —i.e.,  diseased.  It  seems  prob- 
able, then,  that  the  effect  conceived  in  the  dream  was 
that  produced  by  'corn  smut,'  L'sti/<if  Carbo;  and  that 
tlr.s  is  the  real  meaning  of  j'Etc4.  '  Mildew  '  is  the  other 
common  disease  of  corn,  Puainia  graminis. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BLASTUS  (BAactoo  [Ti.  WW),  the  chamberlain 
(o  ini  roi"  kmtZivok,  f>r,.-/Wtus  cubu  uli)  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  12  w). 

BLESSINGS  and  CURSINGS  (ip3.  to  bless— a 
denominative  from  "ip3,  the  knee,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  ;  perhaps  '  to  cause  to  make  progress,' — and 
T}t<,  to  curse  [cp  Ass.  ar.iru  ( 1 )  "  to  curse, '  ttr.iru  ( 2 )  'to 
bind  '],  and  their  derivatives  !"C"}2,  iTJNO,  in  parallelism, 
chiefly  in  poetic  and  legal  sources  of  JED  and  latex 
imitations  ;  cp  Gen.  27  39  I>t.  1 1  ?6  Josh.  8  34  etc. ). 

«5  represents  -p3  by  rv.wjy,,,..  >,y  rvAoyta  (:il»o  NT 

words).  In  Hebrew  fur  'cursing'  we  Bad  also  (•»)  ^>p« 
(prop,  to  belittle5)  frequently.  (/)  nS|«,  verb  and  noun,  cp  "V3? 
."l^K  '  oath  of  cursing  '  Nu.  6  21  (RVni„'  '  adjuration '),  rendered 
'execration,'  Jer.  42  »8  44 11,  and  RV  only  Jcr.  2i»iS;  it* 
derivative  n^Kn  occur*  in  Lam.  8 6st.  (<  )Cin  C"""l>  see  Han. 
W  Zip  on'>'  ,he  Balaam  stories  (Nu.  22  u  23a  24  10)  and 
possibly  tu  be  conr.ened  with  jpj  (prop.  ' t,.  pierce  ")  rendered  in 
Lev.  24  r  1  16  'blaspheme.'  from  tbe  Jewish  tradition  which 
explained  it  to  mean  '  pronounce,  speak  aloud  '  aimt  tbe  deep- 
rooted  belief  that  the  divine  name  was  r.nt  10  be  uttered  under 
any  circumstance  (see  Namm,  |  109  n.).  Iholatky,  f  8.  (<•) 
nyiV,  Is.  AS  15,  EV  'curse,'  properly  « oath '  a*  in  RV«« ;  *ee 
Oath  and  cp  Covenant,  f  5. 

The  NT  words  are  1.1)  arsOc^ariV"  Mk.  14  71  (in  (5  fur 
CTV  CT.n)  I  *aro»«(l>«(ialTi4'ui|,  Mt.  21874  Rev.  22  j ;  «ee  Ban. 
(/)  «ara,»ijauiii|  Rom.  12  14  lam.  3^  (in  ft  fur  S^p,  fit).  al*o 
xarapa  tial.3ioij  and  «ai  (KV»(.  'anything  accursed') 

Rev.  22  i  ;  cp  also  (* »t«arapariif  '  under  »  curee,'  ( SaL  3  10.  <r) 
.oxoAo^.V  Mt.  li4  Mk.  7  10,  RV  'speak  nil  of'  (in  0  for  ^p)j 
see  Oath. 

In  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  was  a  spell,  pronounced  by  '  holy  '  persons,  and 
containing  a  divine  name,  or  divine  names,  which  drew 
down  the  divine  favour  or  disfavour  {i.e.,  proS|>eriiy  or 
adversity),  as  the  case  might  require,  on  certain  other 
persons.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  life 
that  curses  were  more  frequently  in  demand  than 
blessings.  Thus  (<z)  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
lietwccn  slates  naturally  led  to  the  solemn  utterance  of 
formulae  of  cursing  against  the  enemy.  These  invoca- 
tions would  he  uttered  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  and 
especially  when  the  warriors  were  on  the  point  of 
advancing  against  the  foe.  Goliath,  we  are  told, 
•cursed  David  by  his  gods '  (1  S.  17  43).  The  battle- 
shout  certainly  had  a  religious  character  ;  and,  if  it  did 
not  always  devote  the  enemy  to  destruction,  at  any  rate 
it  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  national  side.  Cp  Ps.  68  13 
and  the  story  of  Balaam  \</.v.        (b)  The  laws  too  had 

1  Nu.2J1  shows  that  tlalak,  according  to  the  narrator,  was 
about  to  light  with  the  Israelites. 
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sometimes  an  increased  sanction  through  the  cursing 
formula?  attached.  Thus  KB  iv.  mentions  a  statute 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  boundaries,  which  is 
enforced  by  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  violate  it. 
To  this  category  of  curses  l>elong  those  in  Dt.  28. 

Il  is  true  that  a  series  of  blessings  is  attached  to  the 
series  of  cursings.  Moses,  from  his  close  connection  with 
the  Deity,  had  a  special  power  of  blessing  and  cursing. 
After  him  the  priests  had  a  similar  power,  which  they 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  the  faithful  community  <>p 
CklM  AND  TllUMMlM,  §  6).  The  uplifted  hands  of  tbe 
priest  drew  down  (as  it  were)  a  blessing  on  Israel  icp 
Lev.  9m  Nu.  633-27)  and  a  curse  on  Israel's  enemies. 
S>  potent,  indeed,  were  the  blessings  and  the  curses  ol 
the  reputed  founder  of  Israel  that  they  could  be  said  to 
lie  on  the  two  sacred  mountains  which  enclose  the 
original  centre  of  the  people— the  valley  of  Shechem — 
ready  to  descend,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  rewards  or 
punishments  (Dt.  11  «v).' 

Within  the  family  it  was  the  father  who  (according  to 
primitive  ideas  not  unconnected  with  the  worship  of 
ancestors)  had  the  mystic  privilege  of  determining  the 
weal  or  woe  of  his  children  (Gen.  9  J5  if. ),  and  more 
especially  when  his  days  were  manifestly  numbered  (see 
IisAi*.  §  a.  Isaac.  §  5.  Jacob).  Nor  docs  it  appear 
that  the  early  Israelites  limited  this  power  by  moral  con- 
siderations (see  Gen.  27  35).  Obviously,  however,  such 
a  limitation  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  pure 
monotheism.  The  post-exilic  writers  declare  that  only 
the  offspring  of  the  righteous  can  be  blessed  (Ps.  37  26), 
and  that  the  observance  of  God's  laws  ensures  his  favour 
without  the  aid  of  priests  or  enchanters.  I-'ear  not. 
then,  said  the  later  sages  to  their  pupils,  if  thine  enemy 
curses  thee  :  '  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come  '  ( Prov. 

26  a). 

Still,  even  in  post-exilic  time  we  sometimes  find  a 
strange  half-consciousness  that  curses  h.id  an  inherent 
power.  It  was  worth  while  to  curse  a  bad  man. 
to  ensure  his  full  punishment— such  is  the  idea  of  Ps. 
109— a  strange  survival  of  primitive  superstition. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  blessings  and 
curses.  They  are.  however,  simply  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  the  eternal  connection  between  right-doing  and 
happiness,  wrong-doing  and  misery  {e.g. .  in  the  case  of 
Judas). 

Parallels  to  the  Israelitish  view  of  blessings  and 
cursings  outside  of  the  Semitic  peoples  hardly  need  to  bo 
quoted.  The  objective  existence  of  both,  but  especially 
of  curses,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  as  the  magical  texts  show.  The  Arabian 
beliefs  on  the  subject  are  also  very  suggestive,  as 
Goldzihcr  has  pointed  out.  Sec  Magic.  §  2  n„  and 
on  the  '  curse-bringing  water'  ( Nu.  bi3jf.)  see  Jkalovsv. 
Water  of.  t.  k.  c. 

BLINDNESS  (DnjJP.  Gen.  19,.  2K.6.s;  jrvU?, 
Dt.28a8  Zcch.  124).  See  Eye.  Diseases,  and  MEDI- 
CINE. 

BLOOD.    For  blood  in  law  and  ritual,  see  Sacrifice  ; 

Pavsdvivk  ;  Clkan  am>  I'nclhan,  f  \ff.  :  Covenant,  f  5  /  ; 
Kinship,  I  i  f.  •  and  Foot>,  f  9.  For  'avenger  of  blot*! '  (Nej 
CJ?  ;  Dt.  l'.ift),  see  1 1<  >tt-  For  '  isxue  of  blood  '  (/ivcic  aiparoc  ; 
Mk.  ij5),  see  Disf-AsK,  Mkijicink. 

BLOOD.  Field  of  Uppoc  aiaaatoc)-  Mt  27 8.  See 

Aceldama. 

BLUE  (n^H),  F.x.  25  4,  etc.,  I  variety  of  Purple. 
Sec  Colours,  {g  13.  15. 

'  Blue  '  i-  employed  in  KV  of  F.sth.  1  *  to  distinguish  certain 
kind*  of  stones.    Tbu»  for       we  have  AV  '  blue  marble,'  AV»Mf. 


1  The  blessing  and  the  curw  referred  to  were  those  attm  hinj 
to  the  fulfilment  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  ihe 
I -aw.  They  were  'laid  before '  Israel  by  Motes,  and  were 
to  be  '  laid  by  them  on  their  arrival  in  the  prumi>ed  land, 
probahly  by  solemn  proclamation,  on  Mount*  Geririm  and  Khal 
respectively.  In  Dt.  27  ti /.  we  have  a  later  writer's  interpreta- 
tion of  thi*  command.    See  Kue.  Tk  T.  1878,  pp.  ^ff. 
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BOCHIM 


'marble,'  KV  'white  marble ' :  and  for  niPO  KV»fr 
of  blue  colour,'  KV  'black  marble.'    See,  however,  Makiu.ii, 
and  cp  Col.oi  ks  I  16. 

For  'hluencss'in  I'rov.  20joi  AV  (ps;B  ni"On.  '  blueness  of 
wound  )  KV  has,  belter,  '  stripes  th.it  wound.' 

BOANEROES  <8oftNHPrcc  [TL  Trcg.  WH  follow- 
ingXABC.  etc.  ;  Bo&N&p-  LA\|,  I  K  Boancp-  ).  a  name 
Riven,  according  to  Mk.  317.1  to  James  [1]  and  John 
the  km  of  Zebedec  The  reading  of  N,  etc.,  points  to 
fioarr)  pytt  as  the  accepted  analysis  of  the  name,  and 
the  evangelist  explains  it  by  viol  pporrqt.  'sons  of 
thunder. 1  Each 
difficulty. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  taking  Boanc-  to  be  «i3.  #***■ 
•  sons  of,'  is  to  account  for  msjAonft, 

Attempt*  to  explain  it  ax  a  phonetic  'corruption'  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  'there  doe*  not  appear  to  be  any  historical 
foil ndat ion" for  Bretschneidcr'sexplanation'ofoaa*  a  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  a  provincial  (Galilean)  a,  or  for  Hugh  Broughtoiis 
statement  *  (/tV*i,  f\ao)  that  the  Jew*  pronounced  jktTtti  a*  aa. 

It  is  more  plausible  to  regard  the  corruption  as  textual. 
Since  rArnvi=a  is  natural  enough  (cp  flru-rf-Paoax,  Jush.  IV  45 
[All,  and  /Arnm-o  is  not  unknown  (cp  t.f.  ifpo0»o>O.  oa 
mi^hl  be  a  conflate  reading.*  Hal  man  {Cram,  in,  n.  a)* 
supposed  the  transposition  of  an  o  which  originally  stood  after 

0  (see  below).  He  now  prefers  to  regard  cither  e  or  a  as  a 
gl  (1(  trrlr  /tut,  39,  a.  4).  In  some  such  way  the  double 
vuwcl  must  have  arisen;  it  ls  strange  that  the  MSS'have  not 
preserved  any  trace  of  variation  in  the  first  syllable. 

The  orthography,  therefore,  cannot  lie  explained 
quite  satisfactorily.  We  may  be  reasonably  certain, 
however,  about  the  signification. 

2.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  second  clement  in  the 
word.  The  evangelist  (or  a  scholiast)  understood  f/ytt 
to  mean  $porri\,  '  thunder ' ;  but  we  do  not  know  what 
Semitic  word  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  nor  can  we 
s.iy  whether  the  interpretation  was  an  original  hypothesis 
or  a  really  current  belief. 

(a)  In  the  Syriac  versions  (Pesh.  and  Sin.)  ayes-  appears  as 
etjT.  That  may,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  a  translitera- 
tion. Only  in  Arabic  docs  fjs  mean  '  thunder,'  If  it  occurs  in 
the  OT  at  all*  it  probably  means  'throng.'  In  Aram,  it  means 
'tumult,' '  rushing,'  etc.  If  pyrf  is  C2\  therefore,  it  can  hardly 
mean  '  thunder.' * 

Jerome,  indeed,  conscious  of  this,  declares  (cVwrw.  ad  /'.tn. 

1  7)  that  the  true  reading  is  (tmtndatiut  itgitur)  btnmtm  (var. 
b.tntr,rm,  baiartkern'r—i.t..  vwis  of  r»V/»,  c'p  (cp  Kx.  I!'t6 
l'seudo-Jon.)— and  this  reading  he  quietly  assumes  in  his  Lib. 
dt  ntmm,  lltb,  under  '  John.'  That  he  ignores  it  in  the  Comm. 
on  Mk.,  however,  probably  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothetical 
emendation,1"  not  a  variant  reading  (cp  Baktim.xJC's,  |  a). 
Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  adhere  to  «y«f. 

(8)  The  second  letter  of  py%,  however,  might  represent  not  J 
but  y,  as  in  peysia  =  lecjn  \  but  g?jn  is  nn  nearer  JSooirij  than  pj> 
Besides,  p  becomes  y,  as  a  rule,  only  when  it  is  represented  in 
Arabic  by  g,  not  by  ' ;  but  although  there  is  In  Ar.  a  word 
rtifititx ,  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  which  in  Hebrew  would  be 
c-yi,  ra'ala  (not  rafasa)  agree*  most  closely  with  rrr-  in 
meaning,  and  a  cy*—  ra'aja  would  not  at  a  ntlt  appear  as 
Pyre. 

The  common  ward  for  '  thunder '  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
would  not  conflict  with  this  phonetic  principle ;  the  nearest  word 
in  Arabic  to  Hebrew  ra'am  is  ra£ama.  Drusius  (Ad  rwer  ST 
Comm.  priar  30  [1616D  therefore  and  GLavsiu*  (Thil.  Saira, 
[i6asl)  revived  the  theory  of  Jerome  that  pyre  should  he  Pyj*. 
regarding  the  t  as  merely  a  Creek  termination  substituted  for 
a  final  consonant,  dropped  as,  e.f.,  in  Gehenna.    No  doubles 

Boanerges  is  not  a  man's  name  :  it  Ls  the  name  of  two  men. 
Indeed  Suidas  gives  the  name   as   Jjoawpys-i,    (as   if  the 

1  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  name  anywhere  else  in  the  XT 
(cp,  however.  II  l-k.  «l  14  (1)|)  ;  hut  too  much  must  not  lie  made  of 
that.  <  llavsius  pointed  out  that  Boanerges  1*  professedly  a  name 
shared  by  two  men  (more  cons-eniently  called  '  the  sons  of 
2ebedec  '),  one  of  whom  met  an  early  death  (Acts  lli). 

"  Cp  the  strong  language  of  Kauttsch,  Oram.  d.  Bibl.- 
Aram.  9. 

*  .V/"  f.er.,  t.r. 

*  Adopted  by  Liglitf.  (liar.  Htb.  ad  l<x.\  who  instance! 
Moa<ra^d  (Stralio,  764)  fi>r  RTiC, 


1  So  (practically)  Glassius  (d. 
«  So  now  Arnold  Meyer,  J  tut  Muttrnfm.-kt. 
(fir 


»  MT  has  eil  in  Ps.  5S,5  and  nyn  in  64  3  (cp  ,rn  in  lit); 
but  in  each  case  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  text  » 
correct.    See  Che.  Ps.  f>. 

»  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  cited  by 
I-iihlfoot  (Mteilla*  B.  jo,,,  mid.)  the  w.»d  mean*  '  thunder.' 
>"  A  corruption  of  cy.  into  cjn  (*«  W  would  be  easy. 

38  S93 


plural  of  (JWepyin).     Bera,  on  the  other 
i,adl*c.  ItjCsj 


HSWlX  tried  to  improve  on  Dtusius  by  suggest 


ing  that  a  mistake  had  occurred  in  a  Semitic  text  :  Cfl  "as 
misread  oj*v  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  1k.  A 
Semitic  text  containing  the  name  oyvj;  would  not  neat]  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  name  (cp  col.  490,  n.  iX  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Greek  translator  could  not  have  given  tl«  supposed 
correct  translation  if  he  had  misread  the  word.' 

(y)  There  remains  the  possibility  that  i-|  (see  t.g.  AHAZ, 
Boaz).  Kaut/sch  (/.,.)  so,;gesis  that  pywt  may  represent 
M^2  '  anger  '  (cp  I  )an.  3  t  j  arid,  as  used  of  thunder,  the  Ar. 

irlajaza  'r-ra'd")  j  and  this  solution  is  adopted  by  I  >.i|nian  (/..  .), 
who  further  accounts  for  the  translation  ^poirq  by  compariiig 

Job  87  j,  A*i  tri,  used  of  thunder  '  U..^e>  I »  Cuxtl 

The  historical  origin  of  the  name  nol  being  known 

(cp  JAMES,  i.  §  l),  we  cannot  determine  the  second 
Semitic  element  with  certainty.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  '  Boanerges'  can  ever  have  meant  strictly  '  sons  of 
thunder.'  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  sons  of  Zebcdcc  gives  a  certain  appro- 
priateness to  such  a  title  as  iji  ';3.  taken  in  the  sense,  of 
'  angry.'  '  soon  angered  '  (or  the  like).  II.  \V.  K. 

BOAK  (Tin,  CyC),  Ps.  80 13  [14]-    See  Swink  (end). 

BOAZ.  1.  (Tr3  hardly,  •  quickness '  [11DB  Lex.]; 
Ass.  piazu  or  buizu  means  a  wild  boar  or  the  like; 
but  see  (At  HIN  AND  H.1AZ;  Rc'OC  ["A].  OOZ  A  and 
L  in  Ru.  2is  48  iCh.2ti/)  of  lictlilchcm.  kinsman 
of  Naomi  and  husband  of  kt  111  \q.v.\  According  to 
the  iKBt-exilic  genealogy.  Ku.  4  18  f.  (cp  t  Ctt,  in/], 
he  was  the  son  of  SALMON  orSAl  MA11,  and  the  ancestor 

of  Daviu  (§  1.  n.  2).   See  Ruth.  Buzitk. 

a.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  before 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  7*i  =  2  Ch.  '■An).  See  JACHIN 
and  BOAX 

BOCCASiBOKKcvt"A]l,  1  Ksd.  8  a  =  Kja-aT*.  Bb'KXI,  1. 

BOCHERU  (  i"l?'3.  g  6t  ;  for  the  ending  -u.  cp  JETHXO 
and  see  Gksiikm).  a  s<m  of  Arrikam,  Saul  s  descendant 
(1  Ch.  838  =  944).  C11**1-,  however,  punctuated  and 
read  doubtless  correc  tly  —  '  Azrikam  his  firstborn  1 
(r/iorruroKot  aC'Tov  ;  nia). 

£lt-  makes  up  the  six  sons  of  Are!  by  enumerating  rr(a]p«a  in 
the  fifth  place,  besides  a^a^tac  in  the  third. 

BOCHIM  (D^S.  §  103.  'weepers,'  kAay0 wcoN 
[BAL]),  the  name  of  a  place  near  Gilgal,  where  the 
b'ne  Israel  sacrificed  after  the  visit  of  die  angel  of  Yahwe 
(Judg.  2kj  D'SSH;  5J  kAcVYSmconcc  W>-  and  also 
probably  of  a  place  in  Judah  (Mic.  1 10  emended  text  ; 
sec  below).  The  name  of  the  former  place  is  interpreted 
•  Weepers '  ;  but  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  (vft  lb- 
5«)  is  an  insertion  (sec  Jt  itges,  g  4)  based  upon  ta. 
where  we  may  expect  to  find  the  older  and  more  gener- 
ally used  name  of  the  place.  Here,  however,  ©  com- 
bining two  readings  gives  irl  Tor  kXoi Ofiuifa  tal  ixl 
peii>i\  (on  the  cormpt  xoJ  [iri]  tcW  oikov  ttrpan.X,  sec 
Moore  ad  loc. ),  and  the  tatter,  which  suits  the  con- 
text well,  is  accepted  as  correct  by  most  critics  I  Hu. 
Ri.  Sum.  20  f. .  We.,  Mcy.,  Kue.,  Bu.,  Kilt.). 
W'c  must  therefore  correct  Bochim  in  id  to 
'Bethel.'  The  explanation  of  'Bochim'  in  v.  yi 
sugecsts  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
form,  which  may  have  been  changed  to  agree  with  a 
more  than  half  sportive  derivation  from  ,133.  "to  weep,' 
The  correct  pronunciation  musi  have  becri  Beka  im 
(Vftjfi  C'J2)— Baca-trecs' (see  Mui.BFRRY).  These 
trees  were  probably  abundant  near  Bethel,  and  it  is 
possible  thai  the  'free  of  Weeping'  (Al.LOM  BACUTH) 
grew  near  them.  The  play  on  the  name  would,  al  any 
rale,  be  familiar  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  may  have 
led  lo  a  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  (cp 
Marcshah.  Morcshelh). 

'  Of  course  a  gloss  embodyine  »  '"'e  tradition  may  have 
its  way  into  a  translation  of  a  faulty  MS. 

a  J.  F.  K.  IJurlitt  had  c.msidcred  this  word  in  his 
discussion  in  St,  A'r.  (1830,  pp.  715-738). 

»  So  now  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jttu  Mutttrt^mcAr,  $1/ 
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There  is  an  early  testimony  to  the  form  Rochim  in 
Mic.  1  jo,  if  taan-Si.  133  (tV  •  weep  not  at  all  )  may  lie 

■mended  into  ^  vxa  [6V"»  [EV]  P*X**).  '»•> 
Hochm.  (iwk.Vim  |  weep'  (ElborM,  We.,  Now.,  Che., 
omitting  the  intrusive  hn.  'not-;  cp  Che.  J'Jft,  Inly 
1898),  No  locality  cailcxl  Hckaim  near  Micah's  native 
town  is  known  to  us.  This  causes  no  difficulty.  There 
may  have  been  many  places  where  Raca-trccs  grew. 
The  alternative  correction.  '  in  Acco  weep  not '  ( Rcland, 
Hitiig,  etc. ),  is  geographically  inadmissible.  We  cannot 
well  suppose  a  Philistine  city  of  that  name  (G.  A.  Smith), 
nor  does  Micah  concern  himself  w  ith  Fhiltstia(cpGiiA>H). 

BOHAN,  THE  8T0NE  OF  (jna  ft!*.  Baiwn  [HA]), 
an  unknown  point  on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
HhNJAMIN  (|"3),  Josh.  156  IBtO)N  [L]),  1H«7  I  BoAM 
[A],  -n  [l-]>-  Hohan  is  called  in  both  places  the  son 
(sometimes  sons  [t?"L  in  IS  17])  of  Rkubkn  ;  possibly, 
however,  the  stone  or  rock  was  a  well-known  landmark, 
thus  designated  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  thumb  (jjiaj, 

BOIL.  BOIL  (Botch)1  of  Egypt.  The  Heb.  word 
J*ny.  i'/iin  <UU  'an  intlammalion.'  from  a  root  found 
-  -y-  _____  'n  s)'r-  and  Ar. .  meaning  '  to  be  hot ')  for 

and  reff     <h<!  ' m        s,x,n  P'^K"^  °'  Egypt, 
"     and  the  '  botch  of  ligvpt    in  Dt.  28*?.  is 
applied  again  to  the  'lioil'  of  llczckiah  and  to  some 
iliagnostt.       ;n   that  occurred  in  cne  or  111,  .re  ol  the 
various  contagious  and  mostly  parasite  skin-affections 

included    under    the    common    name    of   r.y-s  Iscc 

*  - 1 

LbPBCMT)  in  Lev.  13i8 /  ioi? — the  variety  called  1  burn- 
ing boil  "J  (really  a  pleonasm)  being  clean,  and  the 
variety  of  boil  winch  gave  place  to  a  while  or  bright 
spot  being  unclean.  The  reference  is  almost  certainly 
to  local  or  limited  spots  of  inflammation,  although  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  a  modern  name  to  them  or  to 
identify  them. 

In  Dt.  15  and  Job 2  7,*  the  same  word  is  applied  to  a  skin- 
disease  '  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  10  the  crown  of  the  head  ' ;  bat 
proh.tl.ly  it  is  so  used  without  any  precise  nosological  intention, 
cly  to  express  a  peculiarly  loathsome  r 


r1  1 

It  is  on'.y  the  boil  disease  specially  associated  with 
Egypt  that  is  here  considered. 

Thcic  occur  four  oilier  leferences  to  diseases  specially 
Egyptian  hut  nil  railed  If  Aim.  Two  of  these  (I  It.  7  15  and  '^t,i, 
BTDC  .1H?  ,*VT5l,  'the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt, '  and  'all 
the  diseases  of  EgyptO  are  in  admonitory  passage*  written  in 
a  p..p«Iar  style.  In  ihe  third  (Zech.lt  is),  a  plague  is  to 
smile  the  Egyptian*  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  keep  the 
least  of  ll.->ths.  It  is  the  same  amo  tion  that  is  to  I- fall 
the  other  peoples  who  neglect  this  ordinance,  and  there  is 
nothing,  at  the  text  now  Hands,*  to  indicate  that  the  writer  is 


thinking  of  the  1  botch  of  Eg\  pt.'    Tl>e  reference  in  the  fourth 

f.  Am.  t  10),  however,  may  possibly  be  to  some  actual  epidemic 
111  the  history  of  the  nortaftn  kingdom.  Tbfl  1  pestilence  in  the 
maimer  of  Eg)  pi '  may  well  lie  equivalent  to  the  jTlpor  '  botch  * 
of  lM._H.37,  which  should  mean  some  specific  disease,  such  a» 
the  '  emcruds'  (KV  '  tumours ';  or  plague-boils)  of  1  S.  Sr.  w uh 
which  it  is  Coupled,  ceilainly  mean*.  As  the  sixth  plague  it 
spe.  t-il ly  called  otic  of  '  boils  and  blains,*  thi*  also  may  he  taken 
to  stand  for  some  definite  boil-disease  of  Egypt. 

We  must  now  consider  which  of  the  boil  diseases  of 
Egypt  is  meant  by  >'/itrt.     H  is  .stated  that  the  boil 
accompanied  by  blains  broke  forth  upon 


I  It. itch  is  a  name  commonly,  and  with  the  definite  article 
distisctivcly,  given  to  plague  in  the  Elirabcthau  and  the  Stuart 
peri. ids.  In  the  Ediubuigh  treatise  on  plague  by  l>r.  (Gilbert 
Skene  (1  M)  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  '  bourne.'  In  the  Vision  if 
I'iers  I'huchmnH  the  spelling  isAs*c.  and  the  meaning  specific 
or  generic  (' bylcs  and  bodies  and  brennyng  agues')  The  most 
probable  etymology  is  Fr  /Vx  Ac.  meaning  po>.ket,  poke,  puck 
(cp  also  It.  tozzts,  a  bubble),  and  applied  in  the  plural,  It* 
fr*kti,  like  the  .Spanish  /as  rW_>,  to  epi.lemirs  of  camp  sick- 
ness, alsi.it  A.11.  15.8,  which  seem  10  have  been  typhus,  but 
may  have  included  bubonic  cases  or  perhaps  cases  of  true 
plague.  The  translators  of  the  AV  seem  to  have  meant  by 
•botch'  the  familiar  bubo  plague  of  their  time.  Milton  also 
may  use  the  word  in  its  exact  sense  of  bubo  plague,  where  he 
says  ■■!'  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt :  '  botches  and  blains  must  all 
his  flesh  emboss'  (/Y,  IS  180).  With  the  disappearance  of 
plague  fioin  liiitain  after  1666,  the  word  lost  us  technical 
incamng. 

a  K  ilher,  Scar  of  the  boll,'  ]Ttvn  n_"t_  (r.  33  ;  cp  RV). 

*  [As  Iluilde  points  out,  the  expressions  in  Dt.  I.e.  are 
boirowed  from  ihe  Prologue  to  Job.  That  section  of  th-  book 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  folk  tale :  the  de- lunation  which  it 
gives  10  Job's  malady  is,  therefore,  general,  n or  technical.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  in  Lev.  MiBjr.  the  y~C  is  the 
forerunner  of  leprosy,  and  that  in  the  speeches  of  Job  the 
aympioms  of  his  malady,  though  poetically  expressed,  point  (as 
ni..,(  s,  bol.irxadmitltn  leprosy  in  its  worst  iorm.    See  Ln'KOSv.1 

4  I  1  be  text  is  tlUl'i  ;urtd  by  two  errors  due  to  dittography. 
One  is  the  word  'not  '  before  '  upon  them.'  repeated  from  re  17  ; 
Ihe  ..rhcr  is  'the  nations  that  go  not  up  to  keep  ihe  least  of 
ISjotlit,'  repeated  from  V,  i9.    ©  ha*  simply  .su  airi 
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both  man  and  lieast.     This,  if  nosologic  ally 


2.  8heMn 

°'  EgyP^-  mcjni,  would  exclude  bubo  plague,  as  lieing 
unknown  in  tattle.  On  the  other  hand,  anthrax,  which 
might  l<e  correctly  dcsciiiied  as  the  boil  of  cattle,  is 
equally  excluded,  inasmuch  as  in  nun  it  is  never 
epidemic,  but  only  sporadic.  If  we  might  su;i]Kise 
the  narrative,  or  (as  the  critics  say)  the  interwoven 
narratives,  of  the  plagues  to  tie  bused  on  a  simpler 
narrative,  or  simpler  narratives,  which  would  bear  to  be 
treated  as  matter-of-fact  description,  we  might  expect 
that  in  the  original  narrative  the  sixth  plague  repre- 
sented the  plague  proper  (bubo  plague),  which  is  con- 
fined  to  man,  whilst  the  fifth  stood  for  cpuootic  disease 
in  general. 1 

Certainly  the  special  association  of  bubo  plague  with 
ancient  Egypt  is  historically  correct,  so  that  the  word 
•  botch '  in  the  AV  is  a  happy  choice  (cp  §  1,  n.  1). 
Ik-sides  the  constructive  evidence  as  to  the  disaster 
which  is  said  to  have  befallen  Sennacherib's  army 
before  Pelusium  (see  1'kstilknck,  and,  on  the  historical 
points.  Hl.ZKKIAII,  1),  there  is,  indeed,  no  extra-biblical 
testimony  to  bubo  plague  in  Egypt  earlier  than  about 
300  n.C. ,  and  even  this  testimony  has  been  only  indirectly 
preserved. 

Oribasius,  who  was  physician  to  the  Empcrcr  Julian,  cites  a 
passage  from  Kufus  of  Ephesus,  a  physician  in  the  lime  of 
Trajan,  wherein  he  descrilie*  bubo  plague  with  singular  clear- 
ness ;  it  is  indeed  rare,  as  I  ►aremoeig  remarks,  to  find  in  ancient 
authors  such  positive  marks  of  the  identity  of  a  pestilential  type. 
Kufus  says  that  the  disease  was  most  common,  and  vers'  mortal, 
in  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Ssiia.  lie  adds  that  Uioscotides  and 
Poseidonios  had  enlarged  up.n  pestilential  bulioes  in  writing 
upon  the  pestilence  which  in  their  time  ravaged  Libya- 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  ,;reat  epidemic,  about  127  ICC, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  Julius  Ohscoucno,  and  Orusius. 
Kufus  further  says  that  the  pupils  of  one  Dionysius.  i  *vpiot, 
make  mention  of  these  pctileiitial  buboes.  An  ancient  Greek 
gloss  to  the  Vatican  codex  of  Oribasius  explains  that  iJiony  sius 
with  the  above  surname  ('Hunchback')  cuniei  into  the  bio- 
graphies of  Hcimippus.  This  would  fix  his  date  prior  to 
a3o  U.C 

Whilst  the  liotch  of  El  vpt  cannot,  upon  independent 
testimony,  be  traced  farther  back  than  300  H.t  . ,  it  is 
highly  lmprolxable  that  it  was  first  seen  then.  As 
I.onnser  points  out,  the  endemic  influences  favouring 
plague  in  Egypt,  depending  urion  the  peculiar  alterna- 
tions of  wet  and  dry  soil  (caused  by  the  periodic  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Nile),  were  there  long  before. 

Pariset  (Causes  de  la  Vtstr.  etc,  Paris,  1817)  has  argued 
with  great  cogency  that  the  elaborate  pains  taken  in  the  best 
period  of  ancient  Egypt  to  preserve  the  sod  from  putrefying 
animal  matters,  human  and  other,  were  inspired  by  the  risk  of 
plague,  and  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  effective.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  any  failure  of  the  sanitary  code  would  give 
plague  its  opportunity,  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
climate  or  hydrology  being  constant,  and  that  such  failure  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  at  Inst  as  an  occasional  thing,  and  then— 
from  the  time  that  the  ancient  civilisation,  with  sanitation  (en- 
forced by  religious  sanctions)  a  principal  part  of  it,  beo;ni  10 
decay  under  the  influence  of  Persian,  Creek,  and  Roman  cou- 
oucsts   as  permanent. 

without  the  recative  particle,  hut  it  hax  the  secund  insertion. 
A  critical  edition  should  give  the  text  thus:  'And  if  the 
Egyptian  people  go  not  up  bar  come,  upon  them  will  the  stroke 
Come  vsith  winch  Yahwc  will  strike.  .  .  .'  The  close  of  the 
sei.tei.ee  may  early  have  become  effaced.  The  plague  intended 
was,  at  any  rate,  nut  that  of  the  other  nations,  which  was  want 
of  rain.) 

1  The  qualification  ('  in  ger.ca! ')  is  designed.  What  is  s-.i  t 
of  the  'muira:n'  upon  the  h.irsxs,  camels,  asses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  is  expressed  in  a  sense  too  comprehensive  for  any  single 
ep  roolic  malady  (>.,<•.,  anthrax  is  a 
suiter  from  in  common,  but  not  hoi 


horses,  nor,  so  far  ax  is  known. 
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That  the  sanitary  precautions  did  utterly  break  down 
under  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  that  bubo  plague 
did  In  come  for  fourteen  centuries  the  standing  pestilence 
of  Egypt,  we  know  as  m.itter  of  fact.  We  knuw  also 
that  it  was  from  IVlusium  that  the  gicat  plague  of 
Justinian's  reign  (54a  a  d.)  starteil  —  to  overrun  the 
whole  known  world.  It  is  protiatile,  furtiu-r,  that 
the  pestilence  ill  l/>wer  Egypt  at  the  linir  of  the 
massacre  of  Christians  in  the  episcopate  of  Cyptian 
included  Initio  plague.  The  valuable  testimony  pre- 
served by  Oribusius  as  to  Egyptian,  Libyan,  and 
Syrian  pestilential  buboes,  as  early  as  300  B.  C ,  h.is 
been  already  cited.  If  beyond  that  date  we  are  left  to 
conjecture,  there  is  still  a  high  probability  that  the  plague 
was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

This  historical  bubo  plague  of  Kgypt  answers  best 
to  the  sixth  plague.     The  lx>il  breaks   out   in  the 

,  _  .  manner  of  the  plague  bubo,  which  may  be 
',  ..  single  or  multiple.     Its  situations  arc  the 

armpits,  groins,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; 
and  it  consists  of  one  (or  of  a  packet)  of  the  natural 
lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  of  those  regions  enlarged 
to  the  si/e  of  a  hen's  (or  even  a  turkey's)  egg,  often  of 
a  livid  colour,  hard,  tense,  painful,  and  attended  with 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  for  some  distance 
around  it.  Just  as  in  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
there  arc  'explosive'  attacks  so  suddenly  fatal  that  the 
distinctive  symptoms  have  hardly  time  to  develop,  so 
there  may  be  death  from  plague  without  the  bubo  or 
the  botch.  Still,  the  latter  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
plague,  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  periods  of 
history, 

Other  signs  of  plague  were  livi.l  or  red  luemorrha^k  spots  of 
the  skin  (c&lled  '  tlic  tokens'  in  English  epidemics^  larije  car- 
bundles  (especially  on  the  fleshy  parts),  and  blains  (Way:*), 
which  were  rially  smaller  cartiuncnlar  formation*  or  cores  with 
a  collection  of  fluid  on  their  summit*.  Hesides  the  pain  of  the 
hard  and  len-»<  buboes,  there  were  often  delirium,  gentle  or 
nvi:v,  vomiting,  quivering  of  im»  les  (atTts  ting  gait  and 
speech),  and  many  other  symptoms  .is  if  from  a  deadly  p"i»on. 
About  three  days  was  jierhaps  the  average  duration  of  fatal 


BOSOR 

BOILING  PLACES  (HlVs^).   E*ek.  46»j,  EV 


I'suatly  half  the  attacks  were  mortal.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  epidemic  there  would  t»e  but  few  recoveries,  while 

Mortality  M        end  ot  il  **  many  M  four  oul  u( 
rxaalty.  fivc  ]ni|,nt  p^yp,.     Recovery  was  most 

likely  when  the  buboes  Iwokc  and  r.m  ;  sometimes  the 
suppuration,  especially  in  the  groin,  would  continue  for 
months,  the  victims  being  able  to  go  limping  in  the 
struts.  In  the  history  of  plague  in  I^ondon,  which  is 
continuous  from  the  ltiack  Death  of  1348  to  1666,  the 
great  epidemics  came  at  intervals,  and.  in  those  for 
which  we  have  the  statistics,  carried  off  from  a  fifth  to  a 
sixth  of  the  imputation,  including  but  few  of  the  richer 
class.  With  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million  in 
1665.  the  highest  mortality  from  plague  was  7165  in 
the  week  1 2th- 19th  September.  Sometimes  for  a  suc- 
1  of  years  the  deaths  from  plague  kept  at  a  high 
level,  especially  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
riths.  During  the  whole  three  centuries  of  plague 
in  London  there  were  few  years  which  did  not  have 
some  deaths  in  the  warmer  months.  From  what 
is  known  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  plague  in  Cairo 
(from  Arabic  annals  ;  cp  von  K rimer  in  .S  I I  .4  II  ",  l'hll. 
Hist.  Class,  lid.  xcvi.).  and  of  its  modern  history  (cp 
Frailer.  A'rani.  des  Orients),  it  appears  to  have  come, 
as  in  I.ondon,  in  terrific  outbursts  at  intervals  of  years, 
and  to  have  lieen  at  a  low  level  or  appirently  extinct  in 
the  years  between. 

The  plague  season  in  Kgvpt,  within  the  perioj  of  exact 
records,  has  begun  as  early  as  September  and  a*  late  as 
January,  has  reached  its  height  in  March  and  April,  and  has 
ended  with  great  regularity,  almost  suddenly,  about  St.  John's 
day  (r«t!i  June),  the  height  of  the  epidemic  corresponding  with 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Nile.  Tlicre  has  been  no  plague  since 
tf.,4-     I  he  l.i-t  gn-at  epidemic  was  that  of  desctilKsd  by 

Kmglake  in  '  Kothen."  .  C.  C 

B0IL8.  PLAQUE  |D?Wf).  Deut.28*7  RV-*  See 

Emekods. 
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and  BOILING  HOUSES  (D^sT???  n'3).  v.  *4.  RV. 

See  COOKINC,  §  I. 

ROLLED  (/.<■-.  'swollen,1  see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.; 
RV"*-  -in  flower';  73731.  cnep^ATizoN  [HAL] : 
Ex.  9jitj-  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  onto,  but 
%  evidently  (see  ties.  Thts.,  Levy,  Targ.  M  A  l**!. 
A7/1I7/  1  »</>)  connected  with  e«3j,  'cup';  and  the 
Mishnic  usage  (Ges.  i.e.)  is  in  favour  of  its  referring  to 
the  flower -cup  (perhaps  as  a  closed  bud),  rather  than 
(as  ©  supposed)  to  the  formation  of  the  seed-pods  (sec. 
however,  Tristram,  AV/ZM  445). 

BOLSTER  (D-'Klw),  1  S.  19  ij  267.   See  Bed.  §4  (a). 

BONDAGE  AoyAeift).  Ex.  1 .4  Rom.  815. 

etc.,  and  BONDMAN  O??.  AuyAoc).  LH-ISis  Kom. 
6 16.  etc.    Sec  Slavery. 

BONNET.  For  njfiSO.  migbd  dh,  Ex.  28  40.  etc.  ( RV 
'headtire'),  see  Mitre,  §  1  (1);  for  TNB.  pt'ir.  It. 
3ao  (KV  -headtire).    Ezck.44«a  (RV  '  tire ').  see 

Tl'RBAN,  §  a. 

BOOK  pSD.  Gen.  5 1  etc.;  BiBAoc,  IJt  84  etc. 
B18A10N,  Lk.  4 17  etc.).  Sex-  Writing,  §  3.  end; 
Historical  Lit.,  ^  3,  5,  16  ;  Canon,  &  1-4.  ao. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE<[h]BiBAoc  [thc]  zojmc).  Philip. 
4  j  Rev.  3».  Cp  Ex.  32 31  l».4j.  and  sec  Law  and 
Justice,  g  14. 

BOOT  (jiXD),  Is.  9  5  Utf.  RV"«s    See  Shoes.  §  3. 

BOOTHS  (11.20).  Lw.234«/  See  Tabernacle. 
Pavilion,  i.  Slccoth,  and  cp  Tent,  %  1,  and 
Cattle,  g§  1,  5. 

BOOTY  (T3.  etc. ),  Jer.  493>.  etc.     See  Sl-OlL 

BOOZ  (Boec  [Ti.  WH],  Mt.ls.  Booc  [11  WHJ, 
Lk.  9  i').    RV  lias  Boaz. 

BOR-ASHAN  (flnpta  ;  Bcop&c&N  [AJ  BHpc&Bte 

[BL];  Vg.  htcu  Asaa ;  Pesh.  tirafan).  the  true  MT 
reading  (UL  Bit. )  in  1  S.  30  y>.  where  many  pruned 
edd.  have  jir+r-via  <AV  CrtOlt-ASHAN,  RV  Cor- 
AsllAN).     Irobably  the  same  as  AslIAN  {f.i'.). 

BORDER.  For  mJDO.  misgtrclh  (<j)  in  Ex.  2.1»<»7 
((TT»*anj),  S"i»i4  (iB  om.).  in  P'l  description  of  the  'table,' 
sec  All  Ak,  f  to}  it)  m  1  K.TaS/.  31/.  js.A  I  K.  \>i  17  indesciip- 
ti.>n  of  die  laser  base*  (cvvmXtm^a ;  in  7  j3  <rvivAct<rroK  ;  in 
7  2?  <n^«A.Ma  |A) ;  inTji/  lUrnn*  (A;  om.  HI.];  KVa«. 
'  panels  ),  see  I.avkk,  ft;  lor  p^;,  («j»ir»<*o>-)  in  Nu. 

K.  ,8  (KV»iI  'cn.n.r'  [of  garment)),  see  Fmisuits ;  for  «r*«r- 
Ht  »aol4  j6  RV,  see  Kkim.Es. 

BORITH  (bokith).  4  Esd.  la.     Sec  BVKKJ,  I. 

BORROW  (StjEL".  Ex.  3»;  Aan.cacOai,  Mt 
and  LEND  (m^n.  Ex.  2224  [»s] !  A&NI2CIN,  I  k  6.14). 
See  Law  and  Justice,  $  16.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

BOSCATH  (fli?^).  3  K.  22 1  AV  ,  RV  Bozkath. 

BO80R  (Bocop  [Ti.]),  aPcL2.$  AV.  RV  Beor 
{q.v..  a). 

BOSOR  (Boccop  [A],  -oco.  [XV],  Ccu»p  [V«], 
and  in  n  36  -OCO-  [A  ;  cp  Is.  346  fi.1i,  in©]),  a  town  of 
Galaaditis,  taken  by  Judas  the  Maccalicc  in  164  B.C. 
(t  Mace.  5s6j6).  is  idcntifinl  by  some  with  Bk/kk  (q.v., 
i. )  in  Moab.  Galaaditis,  however,  was  the  name  of 
the  country  N.  of  Moab  (GASm.  HC  549,  n.  5),  and 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  took  Bosor  was  waged 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Yarmuk.  If  Bov>ra  {q.v.)  lie 
the  present  Busra,  Bosor  may  be  the  present  flutr  ri- 
ff.trirl.  in  the  SE.  corner  of  the  larja.  which  the 
Arabian  geographer  Yakut  in  1225  A  D.  (I631)  still  calls 
only  llusr  [sn  \  The  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
is  obscure  ;  w.  36 /.  are  probably  corrupt      (Cp  We. 
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//<;'*  ara,  n.  i).     Herod  the  Crent.  in  order  to  keep 

the  Ijej.t  in  his  power  (Jos.  Ant.  xvit.  1  »>.  fortified  a 
village  called  Bathyra.  and  this  ma)'  have  tiet-n  the 
mi  as  H  'sot  [op  I  iASm.  /A;  r.i  si  G.  A  s. 

B030BA(Boccop&tA],  oco.  [X],  ocopp&[V:  cp 
r3  iCh.  1 44].  1  Mace.  616;  J»s.  BocopA [./»/.  xn.  833*1. 
in  Gilead,  held  by  some  to  be  the  Itozrah  in  Moab 
spoken  of  in  Jrr.  4824.  must  have  Iain  farther  N.  (sec 
Bomik.  si,).  Hence  many  (Ewald;  I'F.F  Map;  etc.) 
more  plausibly  take  it  to  have  Ix-cn  Rostra,  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  modern  liusrA.  22  m. 
SIC.  of  Kdrei  |cp  I'ortcr,  Fht  vearif*',  12  ;  Merrill.  F.  if 
Jordan,  5,3.  58;  Rev.  Dans  it  Haouran  Atlas;  Buhl. 
Pa!.  251).     See,  however.  llathyra  under  Uonor,  ii. 

G.  A.  S. 

BOSS  (3J.  text  doubtful).  Job  15 a6.    See  Shield. 
BOTCH  (pn;-),  Dt.2S.735  AV,    RV  Boil  (/.*.. 
§=/•)• 

BOTTLE.  The  statement  that  'what  we  call 
bottles  wife  unknown  to  the  Hebrews'  (Riehin, 
Hil'/t'*,  art.  'Klasche")  needs  qualification.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  Egyptians  manufactured 
glass  from  an  early  period.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Assyrians  were  well  acquainted  with  glass  (see  the 
relative  volumes  of  I'crrot  and  Chipiez.  Hist.  <U  [Art, 
etc. ),  that  manufactured  by  the  former  being  of  s|iecial 
repute  in  antiquity  (see  Glass).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  among  the  imports  from  I'huenicia, 
gl.t>s  bottles  should  have  had  no  place.  They  must 
always,  however,  have  been  a  luxury  of  the  rich  (cp  Job 

»t-[RV]). 

The  '  bottles'  of  Scripture  fall  into  two  very  different 
classes  :  ( 1 )  leather  skins  for  holding  and  carrying  water, 
wine,  and  other  liquids,  and  (2)  earthenware  jars  for 
the  same  and  other  purposes. 

For  the  Hebrews  in  the  nomadic  stage  of  civilisation, 
as  for  the  Hcdouin  of  the  present  day.  the  skins  of 


1.  Bkina  as 
bottle*. 


bea.sts  of  their  Hocks  supplied  the  readiest 
and  most  efficient  means  of  storing  mid 
transporting  the  necessary  supply  of  water 
in  the  CMBp  and  on  the  march.  This  method  was 
found  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  retained 
in  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  and,  indeed,  lias 
prevailed  throughout  the  East  until  the  present  day. 
The  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  from  Homer  down- 
wards, contain  many  references  to  this  use  of  the  skins 
of  domestic  animals.  The  skins  used  by  the  Hebrews 
for  this  purpose,  as  in  modern  Syria  and  Arabia,  were 
chiefly  skins  of  the  goat  and  of  the  sheep.  When  a 
smaller  size  than  ordinary  was  required,  the  skin  of 
a  lamb  or  of  a  kid  sufficed  ;  for  larger  quantities  there 
was  the  skin  of  the  ox.1  and.  perhaps,  of  the  camel 
(Herod.  39).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  pig-skin  was,  of 
course,  excluded. 

The  meth->d  of  preparation  varied  in  complexity  and 
efficiency  according  a*  the  peasant  prepared  his  own  skin*  (cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Dri.  1  »jj)  ur  employed  a  professional  tanner. 
The  head  and  the  tower  part  of  the  legs  are  cut  otT  (such  i*  the 
method  at  the  present  day),  and  the  animal  is  skinned  from  the 
neck  downwards,  somewhat  as  one  removes  a  light-filling  glove, 
care  being  taken  that  no  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
carcase.  When  the  tanning  process*  is  completed  (cp  Tristram, 
.SHB<*)!)1,  Robinson,  SA'i'i'.1  i|n),  all  other  apertures  having 
previously  l»ecn  closed,  the  neck  is  fitted  with  a  leather  thong, 
by  means  of  which  the  skin  is  opened  and  closed  (cp  Lfatiok). 

In  the  OT  we  find  such  skin  bottles  designated  by  a 
variety  of  names. 

Such  are  (a)  fCn,  hJmrth  (•»*<><  (ADLD,  the  water-skin 
(probably  of  a  kid)  which  Abraham  put  upon  Hagar's  sh'Hilder 
(( ien.  21  ■«  Jf,  Ik  The  Bedouin  name  is  frnV  ttir&af— 
(Doughty,  or.  cit.  rn.rVr).  In  Hoi  7  s  (RV  'heat'),  and  in 
Hati.  2  i$(RV  '  sworn.  n*>  'fury  1  <-he  RV  mnre  advisedly  finds 
another  word  of  similar  sound  (n?n).  (A)  H»3,  »,vrt.  like  the 
umtly  0*ml/af»)  of  tht  modern  Hedouin.  is  the  milk-skin  of 
the  nomad  Jarl  (Judg.    19 ;  cp  Doughty  •>/.  cit.  /aj.im).  It 

>  According  to  I-ane  OM.  Ay.)  an  ox-hide  holds  three  or 
'1  a*  a  goat-skin  (kirtm). 
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also  occurs  frequently  as  a  wine-skin  -  tosh.  9  4  1 1  |S.]«»,  etc. 
A>a  water  skin  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  !niH|c,)  ('  put  my 
tears  inlo  thy  bottle'),  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  much 
liter  '  trar-hotttrs,'  so  ,  ailed,  and  where  die  lest  is  doubted 
(sec  IB).  The  esa.  t  sense  of  Ps.tl',l«j.  where  the  poet  likens 
h.mself  to  a  'bottle  (KV»fr  "  wine-skin ")  in  the  smoke.'  is 
d  ,ubtful  (sec  the  comm.  in  U  )  >?.  nihhtl,  and  ^J.  ntbhtl, 
n!-o  frequenily  of  the  ordinary  wine-skin  («<r«oe  |I)AL1V  1  S. 
10  j,  etc.  (if)  gUtk  1^*,  h.i>  the  same  signification  in  Job  32  10, 
where  we  read  of  'new  bottles  .  .  .  ready  to  1/urst.  Ho. Lie 
("90)  renders  'skins  with  new  (wine),'  which  gi»e*  us  an  Of 
parallel  to  the  f.oniliar  passage  in  ihe  N  1"  (Mt. l»  17  -  Mk.  2  11 
—  I.k.  %TffJSi  '  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins' etc.— where  the  RV  has  rightly  discarded  the  mislead- 
ing rendering  'bottles.'  In  Judith  1U  5  we  have  the  curious 
word  iff»o«uriVi)  RV  ra  leathern  Untie'  of  wine, 

Vessels  of  earthenware  also  are  mentioned  111  the  OT 
as  receptacles  for  wine.    Such  was  (j)  the  23JJ.  Jer. 

3.  Earthenware  19 ptitoi),  made  by  the 
bottles.  |x".ter.  jx-rhaps  with  a  narrow  neck 
which  caused  a  gurgling  sound  (Ar. 
hsiiatiifn)  when  the  jar  was  U-ing  emptied.  It  w.'s 
also  uvtl  to  hold  Ii  nex  1  K.  I  I  5  [ardnrot  |  A I .  ;  0111. 
B]  ;  EV  Cki'sk  _<;■'■,  2J).  {(■)  The  name  ^33  ss.is  a!s«J 
given  to  wine-jars  or  ampulhr  of  earthenware,  as  is 
clear  from  Is.  :{0 14  |  I  '.V  1  [potters'  J  vessel 1 ;  AV"*it  •  U>ttle 
of  potters'!,  and  Lam.  4a  (EV  •pitcher').  In  loth 
these  pi>s.ige.sC5  has  «-,-,< or.  We  Ivave  ii"  truli.  I  II 
of  the  size  or  even  of  the  shape  of  the  earthen  nibhet 
(see  I'oTTLRV  ;  also  Crlsk).  A.  B.  S.  K. 

B0W(nV:(7).  Gen.  27  3.  Bowstring!  (Onnn?>.  IV 

21 12,  RV.    Sec  WeATOKS. 

BOWL.  The  various  Hebrew  and  t  irei-k  words  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  articles  in'-ntiotied  below, 

t.         |*MW|  Ex.  S5  31.   See  Ctr,  Meals,  f  u. 

^i5,  tr-tt.lh,  the  bowl  or  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  Zech.  4  »  /. 
(AaMiraiior)  :  sec  CANDLF stick,  I  3.  I'se.t  in  a  simile  in  Hc<  let. 
12  »  (r»  aisSVpierL  The  globe-shaped  Ih,wI«  or  capitals  of  the 
twin  pillars  of  Jachis  ami  IUcs/  (1  K.7 *\f.,  t«  arj^rra  (as 
though  CVlif  tec  Frincks]  ||  aCh.'it/,  AV  'pommels,' 
y~\*»  [li  Al.  ^..f  (El).    SeC  p„  ,  AK. 

3.  Tte3.  ktfhtr,  1  Ch.  2»  17,  etc.,  RV.   See  Bason,  a. 

4.  pJJS^  «/:,.J*.  En.  ST  j.    See  Bamsn,  j. 

5.  nv^JO,  m'natiirvMh,  nvm0ot  (HAH-k  useil  in  temple 
ritual  especially  upon  the  table  of  llww  tinnd.  BR, Use  ST  t6 
Nu_  4  7  Jer.  52  15,  (w  here  AV  '  cups  'k 

6.  '".3,  iafn,  1  K.  7  50 ;  %ee  Bavin,  4. 

7.  sfphtl,  a  larger  bowl  or  bason,  probably  of  w»k1, 
Jud.5»s«33  (A««din,  [UAL);  in  iaj  Aa«.  |ALJ);  cp  I'al.-Syr. 

8.  r«a^,  B<1, 33,  a  vessel  for  holding  food  (in  Act* 37  \6yo\1, 
m  boatX 

9.  sViA,.  Rev.  5»  15 7,  etc.  (AV  'vial  ).  In  OT  it  represents 
PJpp;  ice  Bam.n,  3;  Mk.SLs,  |  u,  and  cp  generally  Bason, 
Ctr,  Goblet,  P01  ikkv. 

BOX,  synonymous  in  AV  with  jar  or  cruise,  not  a 
cav:  of  wood  or  metal.1 

I*  ■«>  fmk*U  K.  9  1  3  ;  RV  and  in  t  S.  10 1,  AV  '  vial' ; 
sVudsV    Sha|ie  ami  material  are  both  uncertain, 

/.  For  the  'alabaster  !*>»  '  <i  iAa/saorpos)  of  Mk.143,  etc. 
AV  (RV  '  alartastcr  cruse  '),  see  C«'  *-r.  4,  Aladas 1 1: K, 

\.  In  RV'nii  of  In.  12<>  IS  jo,  where  EV  has  Hal.  "  b..» '  is 
SU'^^ested  as  an  abernatise  rendering  of  yAa»ffird«a^ior.  which 
originally  and  etymologically  signified  a  case  in  which  the  month* 
pieces  (yAu<r<ru)  of  wind  inttnMMmU  were  kept.  Later  it 
assumed  a  more  general  significance  and  den  ,te<l  any  similarly 
shaped  bo*  or  case,  6"Al  employs  it  to  indicMS  the  chest 
(P"IK)  vet  up  by  Josiah  in  the  Temple  (a  Ch.  2ta  Jf.),  whilst 
Josephus  uses  it  of  the  '  coffer  '(tilK  iS.««/  EV  ;  ntCoPfBnX 
or  small  rhest,  in  which  the  Philistine  princes  deposited  the 
golden  mice.  In  the  Midma  it  is  used  10  signify  a  cisc  for 
hooks  (rc^^J  in  I.e**.)  and  even  a  coriin  (c\t  the  parallel  mn 
of  t.vu/ui);  in  the  bitter  sense  also  in  AqtlUa  (Gen,  50 ar,,  of 
Joseph's  imimmv-cave  :  Coim-in).  Thus  it  u  n!,t  appear 
that  the  preferable  rendering  in  John  (Ac.)  is  that  of  R\'n.g. 

A.  K.  s.  K. 

BOX  TREE,  BOX  RV"*  'cypresf' ;  once  (Kj«k. 
276;  0  of«ow  d.\<rwto«<t)  RV  Boxwood  ("W«W», 

1  For  thUEV  employ 'chesL- 
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KtApoc1  Is- 41 19  60  ij)  is  by  scleral  modern  scholars 

identified  as  the  'sberbin'  (Ar.  and  Syr. ).  a  kind  of 
juniper.  —  Ass.  Surmr/tu  ( see  lx-low ).  RVme  and  S/IOT, 
however,  give  '  cypress '  ;  the  slier  bin  resembles  the 
cypress  in  its  habit  and  general  appearance  (Tristram). 
Cp  note  4.  below. 

The  Hebrew  word  w«  formerly  explained  as  derived  from  the 
root  ipit  (akin  to  -gf',  Ar.  JVauru),  '  10  be  straight '  (tits.  Tin.), 
and  so  as  denoting  a  tall  straight  tret  ;  but  such  dilierent  inn 
have  recently  been  put  forward  a*  to  the  affinities  am]  meaning 
of  the  ruot  that  it  is  unsafe  to  form  any  inference  fn>m  this 
ctymol'igv.'-  Hoffmann,-1  indeed,  rejecting  the  traditional  vocali- 
sation of  -.ienn,  suggests  that  it  is  philological  ly  akin  to  Assyr.  . 
iurm.'mu  (M.  I'ar.  107),  Aram,  laivmimdtii huilmS.*  If  tail 
were  made  out  we  should  be  tolerably  certain  that  "ne-jtri  is  the 
jAc/j*  or  a  similar  tree  \  hut  the  philological  step  1*  difficult. 
Cheyne  (It.,  SBOT  (Heb  )  179)  Van  hardly  doubt  that  the 
obscure  in  Is. -10  2c  is  a  corruption  ol  shcrbin.' 

If  so,  nritp  would  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  shcrbin. 

The  interesting  mention  of  this  tree  in  Rack,  -76  (RV 
•box-wood')  is  concealed  in  AV  by  a  false  division 
of  the  word  in  MT ;  *  the  second  clause  most  probably 
means  "thy  deck  they  have  made  of  ivory  inlaid  in  1 
Ua.Uur-*oo&  from  Cyprus'  |ve  ClllTTtMl. 

It  is  clear  from  Is.  60 13  that  ng-ttp  was  n  familiar  tree 
in  the  forest  growth  of  Lebanon  ;  and  this  favours  the 
idi  mil  1  ation  will  the  box  -  Huiui  :  'i^i/olt  r>.  whii  b 
grows  there  as  a  small  tree  about  20  ft.  high  (Tristram, 
A7//7,  330).  In  support  of  this  RoscnmOller  (Miittral. 
and  /kit.  of  [iible  [ET],  301/.)  aptly  compares  Verg. 
/Ei.  10  1*9  ( 1  quale  jier  artem  inclusum  bu\o  ."  .  .  lucct 
ebur)  with  Ezek.276.«  Others  <Ges.i>»»- Oa.CH)  have 
thought  that  the  latter  reference  rather  points  to  a  fine 
tree,  so  often  used  in  antiquity  for  ship-building  ;  but 
TS-KH  is  at  least  distinct  from  rftaa  (fir)  and  »tw  (pine?). 

alnng  with  which  it  is  twice  mentioned  in  Is'sO-OO. 

The  thtrtm,  according  It)  Tri'iram  (/.,.)  is  Juniffrut  fh<r- 
nit  tit.  but  in  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine  lie  expressly  tays  of  this 
mot  7'iJt ;  nor  does  it,  according  to  the  authorities,  grow  on 
l.cVmon.  It  serins  more  probable  that  the  ihttim  is  Jnmfvrut 
c.tjri  i.frvi,  which  is  known  to  grow  011  1-ebarion. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  the  tradition  that  tar**  is  the  box. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BOZEZ  n*Vi3  :  Bazcc  [BJ.  -e  [L]),  and  Seneh 
(n:D;  c€NNA&p  [HE]),  two  rocky  points,  one  on  the 
N.  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Michmash  gorge  ( t  S. 
U4/.  H    Sec  Mic  hmash. 

BOZKATH,  an.l  2  K.  22 .  AV  Boscath  (HpV}  ;  HDB 
/.ex.  quotes  Ar.  hiiiiif",  an  elevated  region  covered 
with  volcanic  stones  1.  One  of  the  tow  ns  of  the  lowland 
of  ludah  mentioned  lx-twccn  l.achish  and  Kglon.  but  as 

1  49  s  tendering  "f  1*.  41  19  is  so  defective  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which  tJreek  word  represents  -'S'Kfl  ;  hut  in  CO  13 

it  is  «r8|»e  [B*AQl  Aq.  and  The.  simplv  transliterate 
(tmaaovp) ;  Sym.  has  *ifoc  in  chap.  41  and  »<i«i»  in  chap.  0Q 
(unless  nv( 0*  is  out  of  iis  order*.  I'cJi.  also  is  defective  in  Is. 
41  1  „  going  for  frrttm  "-"S  simply  'goodly  cypresses' 

(farrrsirWc),  w-hile  in  Is.  itO  13  HB'KB  is  rendered  'cypresses.  | 
Targ.  has  in  both  places  |-J,nrrK»  'box  trees"  (so  the  Jewish 
commentators);  Vg,  renders      1  m  in  41  11),  hut  finns  in  <10  11. 

*  See  especially  No.  in  IDMCWt^i  [16]:  HlWtl,  U.  : 
•M331  I'oafi  l-ag.  iftfTt,  143.  Ntt.  connects  all  Heb.  deriva- 
tives ot  -j^sj  with  the  single  root  (me-oiing  *to  go'  or  4siep") 
which  ippr.irs  in  Ar.  ithr  and  Syr.  alht  .  !!■  ■■•m>  I  .1."  iii..m- 
tains  a  srt^>[ld  rc»jt,  akin  to  tc**  Ar.  jtumrtt ;  while  Lagardc  ex- 
plains TH  (ps.  I  1  etc.)  by  invoking  a  third  Ar.  rojt  alara. 

1  V.  j:  of  bis  lra.t  't">l»r  eirii^e  phnnik.  biv;brirten '  (in 
AHnnM.  ,/.  kHift,  i.rulhiha/t  .1.  II  ik.  en  GAtt.  voL  36). 

4  l.iiw  (1B7/)  holds  that  the  two  Syr.  words  do  not  mean 
nuiie  the  s.mie  tree:  that  the  former  is  /ssi/^an  v.ryirti'us: 
trie  1-itter  (fern,  in  form  surtsntA)  is  the  ordinary  cypress 
Citftrtiiut  utttffn-irtni :  but  he  does  not  m.ike  out  a  dear 
case,  tloissier  (A7<trvi  Oriinlalit,  1  705)  l  as  under  Cnfrr„ut 
trmprrt'irrni-  as  a  locality— '  Persia  borealis  in  mtrntatiis  ibi 
S$Jtn>i  Kuhi  audit/  This  looks  as  if  it  might  be  philologically 
akin  to  itti'-ttH  and  i*irtiia;s. f. 

»  For  C~C-.x-fl3  read  C-TKn3. 

*  Acosrding  to  Sir  lusrnh  M.s^krr  the  wood  of  fiujrnx  Ifinei-  • 
ffilia  is  still  p-ired  in  Liamascus  for  nuking  domestic  utensils  1 
and  inlaid  wood. 


yet  unidentified  (Josh.  1639  ;  pcunfSwB  [B],  -at\a6  [I.]. 
liauxoO  [A]).  A  certain  Adaiall  (1)  of  Ikukath  was 
the  grandfather  of  King  Josiah  [iK.  Tit  ;  -oovpwti 
[bALJ). 

BOZRAH  (iTiX3.  §  106;  BocoppA  [BAD  in  Gen. 
Ch.].  Bocop  [BNAQr  in  Is. J). 

Elsewhere  45  translates:  sV  (i«rr  aur^s  |BKAQ),  Jer.  49  13; 
4r>'psl»iaTa«i-iii<  (BK.MJJ,  r.  ,j  ;  Tfi,«s.raiTi»t[l!AQ),  Am.  1  1  j  ; 
iV  kai*«.  [HAlJl.  Mic.  2 11. 

I.  A  capital  of  the  land  of  Edom  (Am.  1 12  Is  III 6 
6llt;'  fioapa  t'J"1^  ] ;  Jer.  49 13 an),  also  mentioned  in 
Gen.  30 33  ( £octo/)o<*  [I.],  om.  E,=  1  C."h.  I44  iiiotrcr. 
[L])  ns  the  city  of  Jobab  b  Zernh.  king  of  I-ldom,  and 
less  certainly,  though  still  probably,  under  the  name 
MlBZAK  it/  ''  )  in  Gen.  :164a.  All  these  passages  may 
be  exilic  or  even  post-exilic  ;  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  infer 
that  Hozrah  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  la-fore  the 
Exile ;  indeed.  Gen.  30 33  may  lie  ultimately  derived 
from  a  pre -exilic  document.  Bo/rah  is  the  iUmir 
(poGop)  of  OS--'  232 58  102  18,  described  as  'in  the 
mountains  of  Munnea,'  It  seems  <°  lw  the  modern 
Jiuirirr,  in  the  district  of  Jebal  (Gebalene),  northward 
from  I'etra,  and  3J  hriurs  SSW.  from  'J'aflleh,  called 
"little  lkizrah'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  famous 
Bozrah  in  the  Hauran,  So  Buhl,  Edomiter,  37  ;  cp 
Doughty.  Ar.  J)ts.  1  31  38 /. 

a.  (Jer.  4834. )    See  Hkzek,  ii  T.  K.  C. 

BRACELETS.  BracelcU  were  worn  lo  protec  t  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  arm  and  hand  against  physical 
injury,  and  as  amulets  against  the  malign  influences 
which  were  believed  to  affect  the  organs  o(  action  ( WRS, 
AV/.  Sem.W  453).  They  served  also  as  Ornaments. 
They  were  made  of  gold  ((Jen.  24 «  Nu.  31  50) ;  but 
doubtless,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  the  Hebrews  em- 
ployed other  less  precious  materials,  as  horn  ami 
enamelled  earthenware.  Signet  rings  were  sometimes 
worn  round  the  wrist  (see  Rim;).  Bracelets  were  worn 
by  men  and  women  ;  the  finer  forms  were  among  the 
insignia  of  royalty  and  the  adornments  of  brides  (for 
references  see  'la-low), 

Five  words  have  to  lie  considered. 

Of  these  we  may  first  of  all  reject  two  words,  (1)  nn  (Ex. 
Si  11).  and  (a)  S'n9  (Gen.  38  1875),  which  are  WTongly  rendered 
'  hracelet '  in  AV.    See  Hook,  a  ;  Ring,  |  I,  and  cp  CtntX 

3.  VCll,  /d»/lrf(f.en.  24  j».  etc.  Nu.  SI  jo  E/ek.  16  11  134* 
F.V  '  bncektS,'  *  ^Ma.) ;  cp  Ass.  sam.tJu,  to  bind  cm  ;  the  same 
root  appears  in  the  Heb.  "iCy,  yoke,  (.olden  C"--CK,  weighing 
ten  shekels,  were  given  to  Kelickah  by  Klearar,  who  placed  ibem 
on  /tflh  her  hands.  So  in  Erek.  lrtii,  the  bracelets  are 
worn  on  Isoth  hands.  In  Nu.  (Ar.),  tci  is  conjoitieil  with 
.Tli'SK'  anil  the  t'ommcntaloes  mostly  explain  ihe  f  irmer  as 
an  ornament  lor  the  wrist,  the  latter  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
aim.  Targ.  usually  renders  '51  by  K^t",  'chains.'  The  form 
of  these  bracelets  varied,  a  favourite  device  l>*hg  the  ser|>cnt. 
On  Egyptian  bracelets  see  Wilk.,  .-fiw.  Ac.  2j4*;  on  Assyrian, 
Per.  and  Chip.,  Atl  in  CkaMra,  2357,  and  see  tig.  241. 

4.  •TIC',  ItrJk,  I  v  3  19  (EV  '  bracelets,-  RVrog.  '  chain.'  Tar-. 
I,.,,  vs'-i^  'chains  of  the  hands').  Cp  modern  Arabic  ornament 
in.sjf  (Kl4nk.  jnk  The  root  is  -r*C-,  to  twist.  I'erhaps  a  r  rw 
of  spirals  made  of  twisted  gold  is  meant.    In  the  Mishnah  " 

is  apolied  to  chains  round  the  necks  of  horses  and  also  to 
bracelets  worn  by  women. 

5.  inmat,  'tfJUtk,  I  hU  word  occurs  in  MT  in  Nu.  SI  50 
(AV  'room's,'  RV  '  ankle-chain.  )  and  1S.I10  (EV  'Imuelet'; 
4P  in  both  places  x**sW).  Wellhausen's  suggestion  to  lead 
flUTf^1,  after  Is.  lw,  Iseen  widely  accepted;  but  Nestle 
titmrx-  J  s)  defends  MT  and  supposes  that  Saul  was  despoiled 
by  Ihe  Amalekite  of  only  one  ol  the  several  bracelets  that  he 
wore.  Budde  in.V/7t'/ accepts  Wellhausen's  correction,  but 
(on  the  basis  of  Nu.  31  50)  regards  ^*'^^71  **-  a'*<>  possible, 
That  kings  went  into  horde  with  various  ornaments  is  well 
attested  (see  CMMrM)i  'bis  is  fimher  suppiined  by  ■  K.  22  30. 
It  may  tie  that  Saul's  bracelet  contained  bis  signet  (Kir.g, 
.tmtifur  Crw>,  1  3-).  As  with  Saul,  so  with  Joash.  the  crown 
and  bracelet  are  associated  as  ro>al  insignia  if  (with  We.; 
m-nn  is  read  for  mi'T  ,  K.  11  lafWRS.  OT/O*  311, 

~>  Telit  doubtful :  tec  Text,  1 64,  and  cp SSOTliuL),nd/x. 
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j  however,  obtained  much  the  same  sense  by  connecting 

fr^y  with  ni',  '  tirnWH — *  '  1T>e  Targum  on  1  S.  1  10  renders 
by  *.-.£=•=.  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  phylactery  (I>t. 
6«k  A  phylactery  was,  however,  also  worn  on  Ok  left  arm. 
\ft  is  app;irently  connected  with  ,"Hj;tf  (occurring  only  in  Is. 
£  into  which  We.'*  emendation  reduce*  ^l^ic-  If  the  ar- 
rangement in  Is,  SiS-jr  it  suggested  by  the  natural  order  of 
the  purls  of  the  body,  --y>j  may  be  an  ornament  rather  of  the 
arm  than  of  the  leg  Itarth,  .VA  151,  compares  Ar.  WW,  '  arm,' 
— I  House  of  the  difficulty  presented  by"  the  usual 
1  ijrj,  to  step  ur  walk.    See,  however,  Anklets. 

I.  A. 

I  has  in  EV  three  meanings, 
t.  "OK,  'tUd  0>M»sn,  rhamntu);  (Jen.  JO  10/  (EV  Atad 
as  in  »),  Juig  'inf..  F.V  'brambles,'  and  Pv  S39  (to),  KV 
'thorns.'  It  is  a  genuine  Semitic  wjrd,  found  alv>  in  W. 
Aramaic  as  iriCK  or  irCGJt.  in  Syriac  as  kattd  1  (?  Aafe'a),  in 
Arabic  as  <i.'W  {/i^n*  rkawni  nirri,  Kr.k  and  in  Assy  nan  as 
*(Um,  tfUtm  (Ges.-Bu.,  i.r-.X  The  root  with  which  it  appear* 
to  be  connected  <22ic)  has  in  Arabic  the  sense  of  'uttering  a 
rasping,  though  not  /an./,'*  soun  1 ' ;  and  the  possibility  of  a 
connection  ssith  ihe  sense  of  pricking  or  tearing  like  a  thorn 
is  apparent.  There  is  general  agreement  that  ptuivof  was 
about  equivalent  to  the  modem  botanical  genus  Jihamntu. 
Pioscorides*  distinguished  three  sorts  (cp  Fraas,  Syn.  Plant. 
H»r.  C/aii.) ;  while  in  modem  times  1  rii 


*  as'tCiM 

Palestine. 

Perhaps  the  mod  likely  identification  for  TSK  h  with  Riamnnt 
MUnthm  (HoisO,  which  represents  in  Syria  the  X.  tttmdtt  of 
Greece  and  S.  Europe. 

a.  mn,  At*A,  very  frequent ;  EV  usually  ' thorn ' or  'thistle,' 
AV  once  (Is. 34  1 3)  'bramble.'  It  denotes  a  plant  of  the  thorn 
or  perhaps  of  the  thistle  kind  :  see  Thorn. 

3  part*,  which  occurs  seven  times  in  *P»  (in  six  of  these  as  the 
rendering  of  ~J3)  and  five  times  in  NT,  is  once  (I.k.  844) 
rendered  'bramble  bush,'  elsewhere  Hosit  (y.r.,  |  1  [ t ]>. 

N.  M.  —  VV.  T.  T.-D. 

BRAN  (t&  niTYPA  [BAQ]).  The  '  burning  of  bran 
for  incense'  ( OvfuZtrat  r.  w.  ;  to  Mylitta ?)  is  mentioned 
in  Uar.  «  (lip.  jer. )  4t[4^]t  as  one  of  the  incidents  in 
the  unchaste  idolatrous  worship  of  the  women  of 
Babylon.    Sec  Inlknsi:.  $  8. 

BRAS  EN  SEA  (Jl^rJ  D'),  2K.2&13;  see  Laver  ; 

Sf.a.  Bkazkn. 

BRAS  EN  SERPENT  (JT^n  BTIJ),  a  K.  18*.  See 

NF.MI  SHTAN,  §  3. 

| IT$),  Jer.  36  «/  RV.    See  Coal.  §  3. 


EV's  rendering  of  flyTIJ, 
*hiUtk  (Gen.  4»  and  often),  C^TO.  n.ihul  ( Jobfi «t). 
nV'irq.  n'huUh  (U-v.  'ja  19,  etc.).  VfU  rfhai  (Dan, 
2jj  etc.).  vAAkoc  (Ml  10  9.  1  Cor.  IS  t,  Rev.  18  u). 
and  xaAkion  (Mk.  7«). 

KV  invariably  renders  thus  except  in  K/ra8i7  AV  (see 
Coimkh),  in  »  S.  R  is  AV,  where  nenj.  'wtyiietk,  is  rendered 
'steel,  and  in  Jer.  li  1 1  A\'  has  '  steel,'  see  Ikom,  |  ») ;  cp  i  Tim, 
4  14,  where  ^aAecve  is  'coppersmith  '  In  Gen.  4  Ji  KVimi;  gists 
'ropfrr,  and  so  elsewhere  as  a  note  on  'brass.*  In  Erek.  1  7 
S'TJnrnj  is  rightly  rendered  '  burtnslted  brass'  (®  r'f  isffrpairruir 
X«A«ot;  Tg.  below),  as  also  is  ».iA*o*.tWe<  in  Rev.  1  15  2ir. 
In  Erra  8  17  rerj  is  qualified  by  the  epithet  3."!C3(RV  '  bright '), 
which  we  should  probably  point  3?nBp  -  3?^JiO,  'glittering'  (in 
Tg.  E«k.  17  for  ^5,  'polished-).  \-»3~,  which  follow,  (I  V 
'fine  ),  Rfhn  out  of  dittugraphy,  and  should  not  be  rendered 

That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  words.  '  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  maycsl  dig  brass'  (Dt.  891;  cp  the 
chapter  in  Holland's  Pliny  (1601).  headed  'Mines  of 
Brait.'    See  Copper  and  cp  Egypt.  §  36  end. 

1  This  the  Syriac  lexicographers  render  into  Arabic  as  'autaj, 
which  means  a  '  thorny  shrub  '  (this  is  the  right  meaning  of  our 
word  bramble,  see  Skeat,  i  f».). 

'l  From  the  a>-irn,  e  of  hudness  in  the  »und  is  derived  the 
sense  of  Hcb.  s«— prnj>erly  a  '  whisper,"  and  thence  'softness,' 
'  silliness.'    See  also  DIVINATION,  |  4,  iv. 

*  It  should  i<e  noticed  that  the  Auctarinm  ad  Dittcaridem 
confirms  the  identification  of  TBR  and  pxsivot  by  the  cl  -ss 
"Vifirot    'A.,Voi    ('  Africans'— i.e.,    probably  Carthaginians) 
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BREAD.    From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  hare 
any  record,  bread  was  the  principal  article  of  food 
^   among  the  Hebrews,  a  fact  which  cx- 

for  food  in  general.  The  primitive 
custum  of  making  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  more 
palatable  by  the  simple  process  of  r<«,v.sting  ( •>•;>.  '  parched 

corn '  ;  I  S.  1 7  17.  etc. )  was  still  common  in  historical 
times.  For  the  preparation  of  bread,  however,  the 
ears  must  be  cnislm!  or  ground  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  kneaded  into  a  fiaste.  In  early  times  the  Hour 
was  produced  by  crushing  the  ears  lietwecn  two  stones 
(sec  illustrations  of  these  primitive  '  corn  •  grinders ' 
found  in  Palestine  in  Illtss,  Afotutd  0/  .\fjnr  Cttia,  85). 
a  process  common  in  Kgypt  under  the  Old  F'nipire  and 
later  (see  Krnian's  Egyfl,  190I,  and  still  practised  in 
the  l  »Lst.  The  mortar  and  pestle  were  a  later  develop- 
ment. The  preparation  of  flour  byw»unding  the  ear* 
in  a  mortar  tniTO,  Nu.  118)  is  a  familiar  scene  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  flour  obtained  by  these  pro- 
cesses must  have  been  of  a  coarser  grain  (fr?p  than  that 
procured  by  the  use  of  the  handmill  (CTp  ;  sec  MiU.). 
A  still  finer  quality  than  the  ordinary  npJJ  was  named 
rtSs  (see  Food,  §  3  [<]). 

In  the  earliest  tunes  bread  was  entirely  unleavened. 
The  requisite  quantity  of  flour  or  barley  -  meal,  which 
varied,  naturally,  according  to  the  size  of  the  household, 
was  placed  in  a  shallow  wooden  liasin  (nuttra  ;  Kx.  7  it) 
~  earthenware,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  little  used  by 
nomads— well  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded.  Salt 
was  no  doubt  added  when  procurable  (cp  l^v.  213*). 
When  the  kneading  was  completed,  the  dough  was 
ready  for  the  tiring.  Cakes  thus  prepared  were  named 
H'ij5,  •  unleavened  cakes,'  and  these  still  form  the 
usual  liread  of  the  liedouin.  In  a  more  advanced 
•.'i.-.-..!  -  1,  iv,  the  In. -.Hi  was  made  in  this  WWf  nhj 
in  cases  of  emergency  Kien.  1 9 1 ).  or  for  purposes  of 
rilttnl.  as  at  the  Passover.  The  ordinary  bread  of  the 
HcIjtcws  was  marie  lighter  by  fet mentation.  A  small 
piece  of  to-day's  "  batch '  was  laid  aside,  ami  when  tins 
time  for  the  ne\t  biking  arrived  this  pii\-e  of  leaven 
(Utr)  was  broken  down  into  the  water  in  the  ji tkcc.  the 
flour  was  mixed  therewith,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  allowed  to  stand  '  till  the  whole  was 
leavened. ' 

The  next  stage  is  the  process  of  firing,  or  rendering 
the   dough    more   digestible    by  the 
application  of  heat.     Three  modes  of 
firing  are  found  in  the  OT,  as  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day. 

(a)  The  simplest  method  is  that  still  in  use  among 
the  Itedouin.  A  tire  of  wood,  or  of  wood  mixed  with 
camel  5  dung,  is  kindled  on  the  sand,  or  on  extempor- 
ised hearthstones.  When  these  have  ban  well  heated, 
the  embers  arc  raked  aside,  and  the  flat  pieces  of 
dough  laid  on  the  hot  stones  and  covered  with  the 
ashes  just  removed.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  ashes 
are  again  raked  aside,  the  cakes  turned,  and  the  ashes 
replaced.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  cakes  arc  ready 
(see  Rob.  fth'  2, in /..  Doughty,  Arab.  Dei.  1  ijt  etc.). 
Such  'a  cake  Inked  on  the  coals'  was  termed  na^ 
B«  (IK.  196;  cp  Gen.  186  Hos.  78,  (9"*' ,  iynpi- 
<piat,  by  the  Vg.  correctly  rendered  fanis  suMntrnius, 
•  ash  cakes ' ). 

(i>)  A  second  mode  of  firing  bread  is  one  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day  among  Bedouin  and  fellahin 
alike.  A  girdle  or  thin  iron  plate  (Via  nars?  ;  Lev.  2s 
Erck.  4  3.  GBAL  T-fnavo»\.  slightly  convex  in  shape,  is 
laid  over  a  small  lire  pit,  in  which  a  fire  has  been 
kindled  as  before,  and  on  this  plate  or  girdle  the  cakes 
arc  fired.  Its  Syrian  name  is  idf  (Landberg.  Prox'.  el 
Did.  Ju  Peuple  Arabe.  14).    Cakes  baked  in  this  way 
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BREAKFAST 

seem  to  have  been  culled  by  the  Hebrews  cT«n  {i  Ch. 

(f)  The  most  usual  mode  of  firing,  however,  especially 
in  towns,  was  no  doubt  by  means  of  the  oven  (n:n). 
The  litnnur,  then  as  now.  was  a  large  earthenware  jar 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  fire  was  placed.  As 
represented  on  F.gyptian  monuments,  the  cakes  were 
fired  by  being  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  (Wilkinson 
234;  Ernian,  /■£y}>t.  191).  The  usual  method  at  the 
present  day,  however,  is  to  allow  the  fire  to  burn  down, 
and.  while  the  embers  are  still  glowing,  to  apply  the  \ 
cake  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  The  dough  is  first  j 
pressed  into  flat  round  cakes  (like  a  Scotch  bitnnmk); 
each  of  these  in  its  turn  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  hands,  till  it  has  expanded  to  a 
diameter  of  about  18  inches,  and  become  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  cushion,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  tannur. 
These  thin  wafer-cakes  are  called  in  the  OT  p'p  (in 
Syria,  markiik).  The  tannur  may  be  larger,  and 
consist  of  a  pit,  wider  at  the  bottom  and  narrowing 
towards  the  lop.  plastered  with  clay.  The  ovens  used 
by  the  bikers  of  the  street  in  Jerusalem  named  after 
them  (Jer.  37  »i)  were  probably  of  this  sort.  (For 
further  details  see  Fl'RNACF.,  5). 

The  preparation  of  the  daily  supply  of  bread  for 
the  household  was  essentially  the  care  of  the  women 
(Gen,  1S6  1  S.  2824  etc.).  In  the  wealthier  households 
this  duty  would  devolve  on  slaves,  male  and  female 
(1  S.  Stjk  In  later  times  baking  became  a  special 
trade  in  the  cities  (Jos.  All.  xv.  Si),  and  especially  in 
Jerusalem  (see  alxwe  and  cp  the  '  oven  tower.'  Nch.  3 11 
12 18),  where  the  large  influx  of  pilgrims  at  the  great 
festivals  would  promote  the  industry. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  identify  the  various  species  of 
cakes  mentioned  in  the  OT.  If  to  tho54»  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  article  we  add  -123  die  ordinary  round 
cake  or  Hnnxi  (1  S.236),  and  rSr.,  the  etymology  of 
which  points  to  its  being  pricked  or  perforated,  like 
the  modern  |>avv>vcr  cakes,  we  have  exhausted  the 
s.in- 1  ■  ■  thai  1  an  I ■<  id'  mil  1  I  nith  any  a]  pn  a  '.  la 
certainty.    See  further  Hakkmkatk,  also  Fix  it».  §5  1-3. 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

BREAKFAST  I&picton  [Ti.  \VH]).  Lk.  11  }i  RV»s- 
Sec  Mkai.s,  §  2. 

BREASTPLATE,  COAT  OF  MAIL  (fin^  [p2* 
1  K.22j4  Is.r,9.7],  fpp  or  fnjO  Jer.  46 4  61  j.  Syr. 

Ulil).  We  find  the  liryon  mentioned  as  |»rt  of  the 
defensive  armour  of  Goliath  and  David.  That  it  was 
commonly  worn  by  Israelite  kings  is  evident  from  1  K. 
2234  (aCh.  18:o).  In  the  description  of  Goliath's 
armour  in  1  S.  17  s  (*  coat- of- mail '  EV)  the  addition 
of  the  word  cir^rp  to  pngf  gives  a  valuable  clue : 
Goliath's  coat  of  mail  was  covered  with  bronze  scales. 

This  meaning  is  certified  by  1st.  14  9  (Lev.  11 9),  where  fu>£ trjj 
denojes  the  ici'ti  of  n  fish.  Moreover,  it  is  derived  from  a  root, 
f.-~.  1  hat  signim-.,  ruMiins  ot  peeling  off.  Ar.  kaisa  in  COej.  iv. 
Expresses  the  pealing  off  of  skin  during  recovery  from  disease.! 

The  weight  of  Goliath's  armour,  according  to  1  S, 
17s.  was  5000  shekels,  which  may  be  roughly  computed 
as  about  200  lbs.  'Hie  close  intercourse  that  there  was 
between  Kgypt  and  I'hilistia  'J  makes  it  not  improbable 

1  In  Job41  m[i8)  the  word  ^"^5"  (a*.  A#y.)  i»  taken  by  0, 
Vg.t  and  Targum  as  =  p*^S?'  and  in  jdern  comm.,  including  Kw., 
have  adopted  this  view.  Some  Colour  is  given  to  this  inter- 
pretation hy  r.  tsdleli.),  which  ilr^eribca  the  vale*  of  I.rvia- 
Ih.\n,  which  the  coal  of  mail  of  the  enemy  might  be  held  10 
resemble  ;  but  lliii  is  too  sli-ht  as  an  argument.  The 
immediate  content  Miggest.  weapons  of  effeiut,  and  if  O  is 
correct  in  translating  the  preceding  air.  Ary.  i'3C  by  &opv  we 
have  a  fair  po-sumptinn  that  IVl.  is  rigM  in  comparing  At. 
tii  rtt""  or  nr-.i-at"",  '  j«>;mcd  dart'  or  'aii'iw,'  with  the  word 

in  this  passage  (so  KVk  Duhm 
AT  'javelin,'  rp  Syr.  hdkaitkd. 
*  Meyer,  CA,  n<iff.,  »98. 
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that  the  heavy  coat  of  mail  worn  by  Goliath 
the  Egyptian  cuirass  worn  by  a  royal  personage,  in 
which  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green  metallic  scales  were 
tastefully  arranged  in  symmetrical  rows  (Weiss,  A'os- 
tumkundf,  Abth.  1 56).  W  ilkinson  has  described  the 
Egyptian  cuirass  as  consisting  of  atiout  'eleven  horiron- 
tal  rows  of  metal  plates  well  secured  by  bron/e  pins.' 
At  "  the  hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plates 
was  introduced.  The  breadth  of  each  plate  or  scale 
was  little  more  than  an  inch,  twelve  of  them  sufficing  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  sleeves,  which  were 
sometimes  so  short  as  to  extend  less  than  half-way  to 
the  elbow,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  similar  plates.' 

The  Assyrian  warriors  in  earlier  times  wore  a  heavy 
coat  of  mail  covering  the  entire  body  with  the  exception 
of  the  arms.  Occasionally  the  coat  of  mail  did  not 
reach  farther  than  the  knees.  In  later  times  the  leading 
warriors  were  protected  by  jackets  made  of  leather  or  of 
stout  material,  on  which  metal  plates  were  sewn  or 
rivctted  (or  they  were  provided  with  iron  or  bronze 
studs).  Kroad  girdles  were  used  for  tying  in  the  long 
coats  of  mail.  l.'pon  a  bas-relief,  from  Nnnriid, 
portrayed  in  I,ayard's  work  we  sec  an  Assyrian  chariot 
in  which  the  bowman  is  mail-clad  even  around  his  neck 
and  ears.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahab  wore  a  heavy 
coat  of  mail  somewhat  resembling  the  Assyrian  (but 
shorter),  as  we  know  that  he  look  every  precaution  for 
personal  protection. 

The  statement  thai  be  waa  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow 
which  pieiced  '  between  C'PZ^  and  .he  Co.it  of  mail '  has  been 
varioudy  interpreted.  aj«AL  maw  ni  im.iaio.-os  «.t.A. 
does  not  yield  any  satisfactory  sense  The  use  of  in  !».  41 7 
(©  ervp^Alfta),  and  the  fundamental  stgmTuralion  of  the  root, 
point  to  'rivets' as  a  probable  rendering,  if  it  could  yield  any 
adequate  scn»e  in  the  context.  Theniul  and  uiber  authorities 
follow  Luther  in  holding  that  what  is  meant  bene  ii  an  attach- 
mem  or  appendage  to  the  coat  of  mail.  The  co.it  of  mail 
protected  the  bie.ist,  whereas  the  appendage  guatded  the  lower 
portion  of  the  l»«ly,  and  the  arrow  penetrated  through  the 
interval  that  Hfnratcd  them  (so  Kichm,  //II'/!).  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  explanation,  and  etymology  watiants 
the  rendering  of  the  word  ppOTH  hy  'attachment 
ages  (/.<.,  to  the  cuirass) 

Respecting  the  coats  of  mail  or  corslets  with 
Uzziah  is  said  to  have  provided  his  troops  (2  Ch.  2614) 
we  have  not  definite  information  or  any  sufficient  cine  to 
guide  us.  The  corslets  (AV  '  brigandincs ' )  winch 
Jeremiah  UK*)  bids  the  cavalry  of  Pharaoh  XccIm 
put  on  may  have  consisted  of  some  thick  woven 
material  covered  with  metal  scales ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Neh.  4  16  [jo],  we  arc  left  in  much  uncertainty. 
For  Neb. 4 16  [to]  a  useful  hint  may  be  derived  from 
Herod.  7f>r.  where  we  learn  that  the  Syrian  (or  Assyrian) 
contingent  of  Xerxes'  army  wore  Xb-ros  Oupi)Ktt.  which 
were  probably  close-fitting  sleeveless  jackets  of  coarse 
felt.  Probably  the  /ahrd  (innp).  AV  •  habergeon,' 
RV  '  coat-of-mail.'  of  Ex.  28 -a  (cp  3?ji,  both  passages 
from  V),  was  a  corslet  of  this  character. 

Etymology  here  does  not  help  us  as  the  word  is  from  the 
Aramaic  rmn  |;  --  {etkfeat  'to  fi^lit")  and  therefore  meant 
simply  'fighting  garb.'  Targ.  Onk.  renders  it  Y?1^,'  breast- 
plate.' 0  (Kx.  '."Jt  18)  is  based  on  another  test.  Kn..l«-I  is  on  ihn 
ii  -lit  track  when  he  says  in  his  lonintnt  (cited  bv  1  >i.,  ad  AV,): 
'  We  are  reminded  of  the  A.^^af  of  the  Greeks  (/£  2S29  8^.,). 
F.gypt  excelled  in  its  manufacture.' 

In  the  Greek  period  (100  nr.  and  later),  the  ordinary 
heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  coats  of  fine  iron  chain-mail 
dWi3unvi).  a  series  of  links  connected  into  a 
continuous  chain  ( Rich}. 

It  is  significant  that  6  gives  this  interpretation  in 
1  S.  17  s.  and  we  may  conclude  from  1  Mace.  635  -hat 
during  the  entire  Greek  period  this  was  the  kind  of 
cuirass  usually  worn.  What  form  of  breastplate  was 
pictured  before  Paul's  iniauin.ition  as  a  syml>ol  for  the 
righteousness  of  a  Christian  warrior  ( F.ph.  6 14.  cp  Is. 
59 17  and  1  Mace.  5 1)—  whether  a  corslet  of  scale 
nrmour  (column  of  Antoninus),  or  a  cuirass  of  ' « 
metal  plates  across  the  chest  and  long  flexible 
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(lamimr)  of  steel  over  the  shoulders'  (depicted  on 
the  column  of  Trajan) — can  only  be  conjectural 
Excellent  woixlcuts  re  presenting  both  may  lie  found 
in  Rich's  Diet,  of  Aoman  ami  Crtek  Antiquities, 
Compare  also  Warrc-Comi&h's  Concise  Dut.  of  Greek 
mud  h'oman  Antiquities.  O.  C.  W. 

BREASTPLATE,  Priestly  (JCTI ;  Ex.  28*  ncpi- 
cthOiom  [BALJj  eleewhera  to  Aopow  |HAF],  to 
Ao,-£ion  II.].  "  oracle  ;  but  twice  I  Ex.  'Ibb  (7)  3.r.S  (o)J 
©»*«■  has  ttoAhphc  where  Mi'  has  JtJTIJor  BREAST- 
PLATE OF  JUDGMENT  (BBtrD  JV*;n.  Ex.  28. 5; 
A  tion  KpiccuiN  [BAL];  often  in  0).  an  object 
worn  on  the  ephod  of  the  High  Priest.  It  seems  to 
have  Urn  a  square  piece  attached  by  its  corners  to  the 
shoulder-straps  of  the  ephod  (see  Ei'liot).  §  3)  and  of 
like  material— probably  a  species  of  pocket  whose  outer 
side  was  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  etymology 
of  tile  word  is  uncertain. 

I»i.  rejects  the  probable  derivation  from  the  toot  hasuna,  'to 
be  beautiful,  and  would  prefer  to  conned  it  with  J';",  sinut  or 
Tild  in  which  something  is  carried;  cp  Ewild,  Atrertk.  ioxj. 
On  the  stones  in  the  hrcastpljie,  see  Pkfcmus  Sionks,  and 
cp  U«im  AMD  TMUMMIM,  and  Nowack,  II A  i  ny. 

o.  c.  vv. 

BREECHES,  in  the  proper  usage  of  the  word,  denotes 
the  divided  garment  reaching  from  the  waist  to  just 
liclow  the  knees,  equivalent  to  the  l_at.  feminalia 
and  Gr.  neptCKCAn  as  distinguished  from  bracm 
[kraeta]  or  AN&JYP'AeC  which  reached  to  the  ankles 
-the  garment  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  word  •  hosen ' 
at  the  time  when  the  AV  was  made.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  garment  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  loin 
cloth  (cp  GlRDIJt,  1).  Generally,  however,  the  long 
mantle  worn  in  the  East  made  a  special  covering  fur 
the  legs  unnecessary,  and  even  the  warriors  who  arc 
depicted  ii|xjn  the  monuments  with  their  short  tunics 
have  the  leg  Mow  the  knee  wholly  hare  with  the 
exception  of  sandals.  Noteworthy,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  lacings  which  protect  the  shins  and  knees  of  the 
follower  of  Asur-b.1ni-p.1l  1 1'er.  and  Chip. .  Art  in  Cktild. 
it.  pi.  x.);  see  further  Silot.s.  Breeches,  in  fact, 

seem  to  lie  a  distinctively  Persian  dress  (see  Herod.  171 
"61),  and  do  not  appear  to  have  b.-en  known  among 
the  Israelites  at  all  events  not  before  the  exile. 1  Apart 
from  the  characteristic  priestly  c'BJIO  (see  Ixlow.  3), 
garments  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  only  in  1>.W.  Sal 
[l-.V]. 

t.  S:-C,  J.;rM/  (Dan.  3  ji  j;t).  RV  '  hosen.' *  Sup- 
ported by  a  consensus  of  opinion  (Thcod.,  Aq.,  Sym. 
Pesh..  Hi..  Kw. ,  IV-hrmann.  etc. ). 

In  this  c.ew-  the  word  is  derived  from  ( lr.  aapa&afxi,  trapdJiaMa 
(l-ig.  i.'fi.  AH.  107,  Kri.  Ar.im.  LtkMW,  48).  probaMy  of  I'crs. 
origin  (cp  modi  Per*.  thattv,ir\  In  Tars,  and  T.ilm..  on  the 
otlirr  hand,  'q  (originally  not  c  nnected  with  the  almvc)  denotes 
a  'mantle  ;  so  Jewish  encodes  (Al«n-K/ra,  etc.)  and  AV 
('coat*,'  mg.  'mantles')  in  this  passage. 

i'ur  more  than  one  reason  the  AV  is  probably 
better.  '  Coats '  or  1  mantles  '  suits  the  climax  in  i:  tj, 
which  descriU-s  the  pow erlessness  of  the  lire  over  the 
Three,  better  than  RV — their  bodies  were  uninjured  ; 
nor  was  their  hair  singed  ;  their  mantles  (flowing  loose 
robes,  easily  inflammable  )  were  unchanged,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  tire  passed  on  them. 

3.  c'BS.  /ij///>,  in  rtft'ej'dp  (or  rather  j'.TtraD  [Ha.  (ii.  ]), 
Dan.  3ai.  is  an  exceedingly  oliscure  term  lor  which  arc 
offered  such  diverse  renderings  as  '  hosen '  (AV).  '  tunics ' 
(RV),  'turbans'  (RV"*-). 

'  Turbans'  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  unphilological  ami  im- 
probable (see  Tchium);  for  the  rent  cp  Syr.  |**^A  W  Persian 
tunic  (cp  R V)  (*)  breeches,  alvs  a  kind  of  leggings  (cp  AVI ;  see 
Payne-Smith,  Tkes,  The  Jew. -Aram.  r*vr.  rllr>  only  one 
passage  independent  of  l>an.  »  >i,  and  apparently  denotes  si  .me- 

'  Much  later,  in  the  Roman  period.  traeUt,  ftmmmlin,  and 
fasti*  all  found  their  way  into  Judaa  (Hrull,  l'r^^)iten  d. 
/Mm,  87). 

S  Evidently  retained  in  its  older  sense.  The  modern  "hosen 
is  applied  to  stockings. 
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thing  worn  upon  the  feet  ;  Hut  the  text  is  probably  corrupt  (see 
Levy,  A'//  Ii  'It,  t.t>.  C"C'E).  although  Kohut  (.(m*(',i»r//«»m, 
CSt)  argues  for  its  authenticity.    It  is  no*  improbable  that 
rsD  i*  »  gl"ss  to  ;  this  is  indirectly  suggested  by  the 

philologic.1  evidence  ami  the  versions  (&<  reads  only  rtiw  of  the 
three  terms),  and  is  directly  supported  by  quotations  in  the  old 
1  aim  fathers.  Kor  a  discussion  of  Sj-yg  and  gssft  see  further 
J  turn.  i'kii.  t6jt«7  jff.  I  oq). 

3.  The  priestly  linen  breeches  (ij-'BJIC  [0J3  to  cover, 
hide],  irrptiTitrXi}  \i*a.  feminalia,  IVsb.  traiisliteraies 
irf^iwfia)  were  to  be  won.  along  with  the  holy  Imcn 
coat,  the  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  tiirlnii  by  Aaron 
on  the  Hay  of  Atonement  ns  he  entered  the  holy  place 
within  the  curtain  (l>cv.  IC4  [I'Jl  It  is  probably 
by  an  oversight  that  they  are  specially  mentioned  in 
Eeeka.4iil  along  with  the  long  ro!.e  and  ephod  (or 
rather  the  kutt  nrth  and  mr'tl ;  so  Hob.)  as  \m\  of  his 
'  append  of  honour. "  Ordinary  priests  also  w  ore  them 
on  sacrificial  occasions  (Kx.2.S«»  39 ii  Lev.  610  (i)  [all 
P).  E/ek.  11.3  [the  b'ne  Zadok]). 

.■V.-coriling  to  los.  {Ant.  iii.  T  ■)  the  ^araxiaifr  (S'iese)  was  a 
giidle  (litt^aia) '  oi  fine  twisted  linen,  It  was  the  undcnnosi 
of  the  pri-  stly  gannents  an-.l  p>;*ssit»lv  the  most  primitive,  since 
the  older  law  of  Kx.  2"  j'j  (I  K  I  according  to  baton,  K|)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  weiring  of  the  garment  was  not  originally 
compulsory  for  priest  or  layman.  1  lie  change  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  ptimitive  conception  of  holiness.  Clothes  which  had  cum 
in  contact  with  a  holy  pi  ice  or  function  brenme  tal««i  (Ar. 
karlm),  and  theref.ire  useless  in  ordinary  life.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  misfortune  was  to  perfoim  holy  ceremonies  risked 
(jus:  as  i lie  Heilouins  made  the  sacred  circuit  of  the  Kaaha  at 
Mecca  in  a  nude  condition),  or  in  holy  vestments  b.trowed  from 
the  priests  (cp  a  K.  >.•.)•  The  law  of  t.s. ".fijts  is  apjuireiitl 
aimed  against  the  former  custom  (for  whicli  see  further  Wk; 
A'JTt1!  4H /■)■   See  Dress,  PmtsT.  §.  a. — S.  A.  C 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS  ( Ml  12, 7  Mk.33.  Lk.S* 
See  CLOPASi  §  3  f  ■.  Jamks.  §  3,  Si  HON,  4. 

BRICK  (HJ3^,  derived  by  Cos.  from  s/  pS. 
white,'  as  if  bricks  were  originally  made  of  a  whitish 
clay  ;  but  this  is  a  forced  etymology  ;  © 
TTAlNflocj  1  The  Hebrew  word  for  brick 
is  not  limited  to  sun-dried  bricks.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Israelites,  like  most 
Eastern  nations,  used  this  kind  almost  exclusively  ;  in 
Gen.  1 1  3  burning  bricks  is  mentioned  as  a  foreign 
custom,  analogous  to  the  use  of  asphalt  (see  Hitvmen) 
for  mortar,  and  we  may  safely  disregard  KV's  rendering 
'brickkiln'  in  a  S.  12 Jt,  Nah. S14.*  Sun-dried  bricks 
of  a  very  early  period  have  been  found  in  Palestine  ; 
burnt  bricks  seem  to  date  generally  from  the  Roman 
period.  It  will  lie  remembered  that  the  houses  of  the 
mass  of  the  Israelites  were  made  of  sun-dried  clay  (s<-c 
HOl'SC):  it  was  of  the  same  material  that  their  bricks 
w  ere  composed.4 

The  true  countries  of  brick-makers  and  brick-builders  were 
Egypt*  and  Mesi.p  t-inii  1,  In  I  ;>  pt,  n-.t  only  all  b,«tscs,  but 
also  all  palaces,  many  tombs  (including  several  of  the  smaller 
pyramids),  and  some  temples,  were  constructed  of  Nile-mud 

The  representations  of  brick-making  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Egyptian  wall -pictures  are  very  instructive. 

Brick    '    ■'  not  on'^  s'low  ,nc  procc"  with  great 
.  .     *  clearness,  but  also  illustrate  most  vividly 
™    the  Serfdom  of  the  Israelites  on  Egyptian 
ground.     The  most  famous  picture,  for  example,  re;  re. 
sents  foreigners—  chiefly  of  a  Semitic  type— at  work. 

'  We  are  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ar.  wfwr  has 
evolved  from  the  simple  /;<»>;  see  (llKliLE.  i, 

*  Some  scholars  consider  irAi^.sc,  the  tlreek  term  for  brck, 
to  have  Iwen  borrowed  bv  the  Greeks  from  the  Phirnicians  in 
the  form  tyrV'inth.  [jTJS**,  Asv  Itbit'u,  seems  to  come  from 
la^XnM,  'to  throw  down  (Lit ' ;  sec  Libnah,  and  cp  lJel.  />.•.'. 

93/1  , 

3  See  the  commentaries  of  Driver,  H.  P.  Smith  and  l.'hr  m 
iS.  /.c,  and  «in  the  w  hole  isissage  see  1  i.svtti.  f  11. , .  ii.  K  V  ;,t 
Jer.  43  j  alters  the  unintelligible  '  brickkiln  '  of  AV  into  'brkl- 


'to  be 
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*  Altars,  also,  were  made  of  e.srth  :  cp  the  obscure  Is.  r.:,  i 
(see  S.sckiKK  ».).    On  the  law  in  Ex. 'JO     ( E  ?)  see  Vi.tak.  I  ;. 

•  Cp  the  f.n  t  that  the  Eg.  word  for  brick,  J.*btt,  Coptic  n»3», 
took  root  in  Asia ;  cp  Arabic  (Ah  (whence  Ethiopic  fAi,  Span. 
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Slicks. 

The  snslngy  i  >  the  labour  of  Isiael  as  dc-*ribcd  in  Es.l  i* 
so  striking  that  many  writers  have  ventured  lo  regard  the  picture 
a*  referring  to  the  circumstances  with  which  thai  record  deals. 
The  verve,  however,  represents  'brick-making  foe  the  crr.it 
magazine  in  Ka.tcrn  Thebes'  (Opel,  mud.  karxai\  and  lire 
explanatory  legend  MM  that  the  laUmrer*  are  ' tttfthxt 
brought  hy  his  ma  jetty  (Iihutmose  or  Th.rfme*  111.)  f..r  work 
on  the  temple  of  Anion  :  many  (not  tlic  raaj  ,rny)af  the  aotkii.g 
men  «an  to  he  Alrican  captive*. 

The  picture  illustrates  the  whole  process  of  brick- 
ma  Ling. 

We  see  the  la!.ourers  hoeing  the  ground  with  the  wooden 

Egyptian  hue  (>re  Ac.hu  i  t.rt.Hit,  fig.  3),  carrying  the  hlack 
evrlh  (Nile-mud  deposited  at  the  annual  inundation)  in  baskets' 
to  a  clean  (sandy  *)  place,  moistening  it  with  water  taken  (mm 
ihaltow  pondt,  evidently  at  wwne  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
I  n  tiling  it  with  tilcir  feet.  The  winidcll  niolllding-fr.inic  is 
filled  with  material  ul  the  ri^lit  consistent  ,  and  emptied  on  the 
gr.mt.d  ;  then  the  v|uare  heaps  of  mud,  placed  in  row*  side  by 
»me,  are  (ell  10  dry.* 

These  Fgyplian  bricks  were  usually  twice  the  size  of 

our  nuxlern  one*.     Many  of  them  (from  dynasty  18 

S   Ftrvntian   ulmir,t',>  WL're  stamped  with  the  name 

brick        of  *  Vms:'  '"  sh"w  ,h*U  they  '"  '""E1'1 
to   public  building! ;    sometimes  the 

stamp  shows  the  name  of  the  building,  and  sometimes 
in  addition  to  this  the  name  of  the  officer  charged 
with  the  constriction  of  the  bllildinf.*  Stamps  as 
well  as  moulds  h  ue  treen  preserved  to  modern  times, 
and  l-ricks  with  the  name  of  Kumcses  II..  'the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  '  (but  see  Fgvpt,  §  58  f. ).  are  shown 
in  our  museum*.  W  e  often  find  chopped  straw  or  reed 
mixed  with  the  mud  to  make  it  more  consistent  and  to 
prevent  cracking  during  the  drying.  According  to 
Ex.  Jli3  the  pharaoh  showed  his  malice  by  doubling  the 
work  of  the  Israelites.  Apparently  we  arc  to  under- 
stand that,  instead  of  furnishing  straw  from  the  royal 
domains  and  from  the  magazines  of  a  fifth  part  of  the 
other  fields,  he  forced  the  oppressed  strangers  to  gather 
the  straw  from  the  fields  themselves.  This,  however, 
ttn>  could  iii.i  well  accomplish  during  their  scanty 
leisure  time :  lr-sides,  the  stalks  were  used  (and  are 
Mill  used)  as  fodder,  especially  when  not  quite  dry. 
Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  see  how  tliey  could  get  old  straw 
of  the  previous  year  (from  the  refuse  heaps  of  farm- 
yards, etc.  ?)  in  quantities  sufficient  for  their  "tale  of 
bricks.'  For  the  rest,  we  frequently  find  not  only 
foreign  captives,  but  also  the  Egyptian  serfs,  referred  to 
in  Egyptian  texts  as  making  bricks  under  constraint. 

\Ve  now  turn  to  the  second  Itfick-lmilding  country — 
Mesopotamia.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone  in 
Babylonia  proper,  bnck  was  the  only 
building  material,  stone  being  reserved 
for  the  ornamentation  of  edifices,  ami  the  construction  of 
certain  parts,  such  as  the  threshold  I  sec  Ha  BY  1. 1  in  I  A,  §  15). 
Whilst  in  Kgypl  rain  is  so  scarce  that  buildings  of  sun- 
dr.ed  brick  h  ive  a  certain  durability,  the  climate  of 
Babylonia  is  less  favourable.  The  Babylonians,  accord- 
ingly, made  their  constructions  more  solid.  They  built 
walls  of  an  enormous  thickness  :  for  example,  the  great 
enclosure  of  Babylon  which  Nebuchadrezzar  erected 
with  the  clay  dug  from  the  ditch  of  the  city  (cp 
BABVLOK,  §  5).  Moreover,  their  unfavourable  climate 
forced  the  Babylonians,  though  wckk.1  was  at  least  as 
scarce  in  their  country  as  in  Kgypt,  to  use  burnt  bricks, 
especially  for  the  outer  layers  of  their  thick  walls. 
This  led  to  a  high  development  of  the  art  of  gl.umg 
and  colouring  bricks.  We  find  large  walls  covered  w  ith 
etabOCatB  paintings,   whilst  in  Egypt  such  enamelled 

1  |I*.<e*  the  phrase,  'his  hands  were  freed  from  the  htsket' 
(IV  sl6l;)  KV;  '  ta-k  haskel,'  lie  Witt),  refer  tu  these  baskellt 

Cp  IM.  aJ  be.;  but  1W0  is  open  to  travc  suspicion  (*cc  Che. 

/•«,*«/  Ar.U 

5  The  KgyBMaasWhod  of  representing  ol.iect*  in  perspective 
is  likc-ly  to  give  the  impres*ion  that  the  bricks  are  placed  one 
al»ove  another. 

a  It  has  ljeen  inferred  from  this  stamp  that  the  c  n-erriment 
manufartiired  brii  U  f«r  sale,  and  even  that  it  had  a  brick- 
but  this  is  very  improbable. 
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tiles  were  used  much  more  rarely  and  always  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Crude  I  ricks,  however,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size  and  always  without  straw,  were  the 
common  material,  especially  in  the  earlier  limes. 
Hence  we  have  brick  stamps  with,  for  example,  the 
name  of  such  old  kings  as  Sargon  of  AgadO  and 
Naram-sin. 

In  Nineveh,  sun-dried  bricks  seem  to  have  been  the 
building  material  in  general  use.  On  Kzek.  4  1,  which 
mentions  F/ckicl  as  ponr.txing  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  clay-tiles,  see  Kick.  SHOT  (Kng.).  p.  98  g. 

W,  M.  M. 

(flfc?),  a  S.  1231  Nah.3i«  and  (RV 
Brickwork)  ler.  43 9.    See  above,  %  i. 

BRIDE  I  n^JJ  Is.  G2  5.  Bridegroom  |  jnn )  Jer.  7 14. 
See  MARRIAGE. 

BRIDGE  (petpYPOYN  [A]),  a  Macc.12.3  AY;  KV 
GEFin  run. 

BRIDLE.  The  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  will  be 
found  dealt  with  in  the  articles  specified  Wlow. 

t.  CiC-O,  mahiim  (*iM<w>,).  P*.  S!i  l,[t)EV,  l.Vi'W. ' muule ' 
(cp  Cat  rcr.,  |  9).    Most  inappropriate;  read  'a  guard  ' 

(Ps.  141  j  .-rap,       Hen,  Che. 

».  mSxO,  mfHUO,  2cch.  Mao  AV«**.,  EV  Bulls  ^.r:,  ti 
j.  «5,  mtri,  i%  a  K.  It  it  (voA.mx)  II  U.S7  39  (lysAiteSf),  Pros. 

-*  1  (•••■roorX   KV  i*  no  doubt  correct.    Cp  the  place-name  in 

aS.Ki,  .\ltint.. -Amman. 

4.  |9l  r<„H,  I*.30»&  (C  doubtful),  JobSOn  Ot^.w), 
P..  3.'  9  (npifl  Job  41  l3 (jj  EV  {0^( ).  Perhap*  '  bit '  «ouU 
t»e  a  Ix-ltei  rendering. 

«.  X«A.««  J.,s.  3  RV,  AV  'lit';  Rev.  14  <o  KV  (cp  Kur. 
Aktltil,  491);  cp  Hons,  ,  f  2. 

BRIER.    Six  Hebrew  words  have  to  tie  considered. 

I«  C"r^?-'  tt'rtjnim  (Juilg.  S 7  i6t).  arc  mentioned 
along  with  '  thorns  of  the  w  ildcrness  '  as  the  instruments 
with  which  Gideon  "taught,'  or  rattier  'threshed'  (f.  7  ; 
cp  Moore'f  comm.  ttJ  /.c. ),  the  men  of  Isuccoth.  Tin: 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  l<cing  unknown  anil 
its  occurrence  so  rare,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
speculate  as  to  the  kind  of  thorn  intended. 

We  may  notice  that  according  to  lloi>-icr,  3*V>i  (quoted  hy 
Aschers*>n  in  l.osv,  439),  btr^ftn  is  in  modern  timr*  ;ui  Arabic 
name  for  Ms«H}rV>//M  te v fit  rim,  Ik.iss.  T1m-  parallelism  *>itli 
'  thomi  of  the  » ilderness  '  in  both  places  is  eiHMigli  lo  n.!nie  the 
absurd  idea  invented  by  Michaehs  and  adopted  l.y  l.escniu* 
that  C""3  meant  '  thresliing-waais.'  The  mclliud  of  torture 
alluded  to  1*  that  of  carding  (see  Moore). 

a.  i-zf.  '"tir,  occurs  eight  times  in  Is.  (56  7s)*4>3 
9iS  [17]  10 17  2?4  32 11), 2  in  seven  of  Iheae  along  with 
nv,  a  »oid  of  similar  meaning,  vcff  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  word,  and  Celsius  (2 1E8  cp  Frankel,  89) 
pointed  out  its  arttnity  with  Ar.  stmur.  some  kind  of 
thorny  plant.  The  Hebrew  word  seemsagener.il  one 
for  thorny  plants,  of  winch  there  are  many  kinds  in 
Palestine  (Tristram  enumerates  s:\teen  species  of  Al\;w- 
ttfu-,  af>3  ff~.  ).     The  ancient  Versions  give  no 

help  towards  a  nearer  determination  of  the  species. 

3.  ~B~S,  si'fir  («>cj'a  [Sym.  xWs]  Is.  ,rj.ri  13+),  a 
w  ildernev*. plant,  probably  of  the  nettle  kind,  as  its  name 
is  nppirrntly  connecteil  with  r(7a  -  ri~.  ■  to  burn.' 

4?  An,.  Theod,  100k  it  to  be  the  '  fle.V-.ine" ;  Sym.  and  Vg.  the 
"netllc  ;  Pe*h.  render*  fti/itr.t.  prci  -  .bly  "savory"  Any  of 
ittM  will  suit  the  pa-sage  *ell  enou  -.li ;  un<ier  (he  new  ilis- 
pensatiuii  this  plant  was  to  give  place  lo  the  mytlle. 

4.  C'2"C.  tJriiMfm,  AVn'»>.  'rebels'  (xa/DOttrT/rrJaotirt 

(Sym.  iranoi,  Th.  SivkoXm]  K/ek.  26t).  is  not  .1  plant 
name. 

According  lo  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  version*,  ihe 
word  is  almost  certainly  lo  be  read  as  the  participle  (C"":)  of  a 
verb  common  in  Aram.,  'to  gainsay  falsely'  or  "idly ' ;  and  the 

1  (5  merely  transliterate*;  in  i».  7  Aq.  ren  !er*  rpn^n.iiOoj 
and  >>\  in.  rair*tuAoi*<  <si^-  I-  n  1 1>,  ,ij  /,*.). 

1  In  the  other  three  place*  where  1'~r  occurs  (Jcr.  IT  1  K/ek. 
89  Ze.  h.  7  ia)  it  i»  rendered  'iliamond'  or  'adamant'  (see 
Adam  am,  f  j). 
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following  word,  D'JiSo,  is  pet  hap*  a  mistake  for  C>fi  ('  despising  *) 
or  Mime  such  word,  so  that  the  cUuise  would  read  'though  they 
gainsay  and  contemn  llite  '  (see  Co  ad  lot.).  There  is  no  support 
anywhere  for  a  word  C*2TD  meaning  '  briers.' 

5.  |V»c.  tii/.w  (a/coKo-jr,  E/«k.  is  connected  with 
lewish  Aram.  tti^'O.  Svt.  si/wd.  Ar.  sultd,  Mand.  nn'^'O 
(Lttw,  150).  all  of  which  mean  a  •thorn'  or  •pricking 
point.' 

6.  p-irt,   keJrk   (Ai-aWtM.*    Prov.  1619    [where  KV 

•  thorns  ]  Mic.  7<tt.  is  by  Wellhnuseo  <A7.  /V,/*"  149) 
connected  with  Ar.  hudika.  an  enclosed  garden  or 
orchard  ;  he  reads  in  Micah  nymo  tnp;  jrinD  C2io  l'  ihr 
Hester  ist  aus  der  Dornhccke  und  ihr  (iradester  aus  dem 
tiestrupp').  thus  prod  11  ing  a  pood  parallelism.  On  the 
other  band,  Ltiw  IM7).  following  Celsius  (ii.  35^-).  ex- 
plains the  word  by  reference  to  Ar.  AaJjt.  which,  accord- 
nig  to  I-anc  (i.r. ),  is  So/jnum  cordalum.  Tristram 
(FFP.  368)  identities  it  with  Solanum  sanctum,  I- 
[sometanes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  :  see  BUd."  15a). 
We  may  at  all  events  gather  from  Prov.  15 19  that  a 
thorny  plant  capable  of  forming  a  hedge  is  intended. 
For  Heb.  6B  AV  [r^oXmj,  see  Thistle  [4].     N.  M. 

BRIGANDINE  (pO),  Jer.  464.  RV  ■  coats  of  mail ' ; 
sec  Breastplate  (i.). 

BRIMSTONE    (i.e.,    brrnstom,  «1 

TX~\Z\.  gvphrah;  flr(0»;,  sr./ puck). 

The  passages  »«  On.  19  »4  Dt. »  >3  I  w)  Job  18  ■ ;  Ps.  1 1 «  [7] 
Is.  30  J3  S4  9  Kick.  38  «  Lk.  IT  ,9  Rev.  9  17  /  14  10  l»  2o  20  to 

Jl*t).  GofArlti  is  apparently  connected  with  1M»  'bitumen' 
(cp  the  Aram,  and  Ar.  forms  with  initial  *),  but  surely  not  of 
13a.  Irian  origin,  as  I-agarde  *  supposed. 

Almost  invariably  the  passages  in  which  brimstone 
is  mentioned  relate  to  divine  judgments  ;  there  is  no 
direct  statement  of  any  use  to  which  sulphur  was 
put  by  the  Hebrews.  They  cannot  have  known  any- 
thing of  the  industrial  uses  of  that  mineral,  w  hich  have 
so  largely  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  regions  where  it  is 
most  easily  obtained  (e.g..  Sicily).  The  only  objects  to 
which  it  was  applied  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Plin. 
/r*.V35is.  are  the  making  of  lamp  wicks  (tlhchnia), 
the  fumigation  and  cleansing  of  wool,  certain  medical 
remedies,  and,  lastly,  religious  purifications*  (cp  (AY.  22 
481  «3j  ;  after  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors). 

It  may  he  conjectured,  however,  that  sulphur  was  used  in 
the  ys-called  ToiriKtM  (v.r-.)  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (cp  Is. 
80  11),  and  one  conclusion  may  safely  be  drawn  frurn  the  many 
descriptions  in  which  brimstone  is  referred  to- -that  the  Israelites 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  known  as 
'  solfalar.s '  or  those  known  as  'fire. wells'  (as  emanations  of  car. 
burettes!  hydrogen,  when  they  take  tire,  are  frequently  called). 
These  'fire-wells'  occur  in  many  of  the  distri.-.s  where  mud- 
volcanoes  appear,  in  Kuropej  Asia,  and  N.  America.*  Reminis- 
cences of  phenomena  of  this  kind  apparently  underlie  certain 
parts  of  the  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  lien.  19  an  I  the  other  passages  (vee  above)  where  the  same 
nairative  is  directlv  or  indirectly  alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  (see 
//  14  4t5  OJ.  124>7)  and  the  Romans  (Plin.  //.V35i5).' 
associated  the  tuonie  smell  whim  often  so  perceptibly 
accompanies  lightning  discharges  with  the  presence  of 
sulphur.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  passages  which 
describe  or  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  rain  of 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  (Job  18 15?  Gen.  19  24 
Ps.116  Ezek.3Saa  Lk.l7»»). 

BROIDERED  COAT,  RV    coat  of  chequer  work" 

•  On  O';i<!0,  F.rek.  2«  see  above,  4. 

5  The  reading  of  0  in  Mic.  7  4  («t  trrfr  ttrrpwyw?)  presupposes 

•  reading  (Vo'Iets  in  s '.  1  Til'*  10). 

*  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  turn, Junius,  and  wholly  un- 
connected with  »tik. 

4  Britr.  74  17  ;  To*  1  64/  ;  Sym.  2  93/ 
CpOv.  It**.  14  791/, 

lairi  la  sitpponunt  fnecundo  stilfura  fonti, 
Incenduniquc  cavas  fumante  biluminc  venas. 

•  See  Sir  Archibald  Geikic  in  A'avty.  fir,t.<»  IO751. 

*  Fulmina,  fulgura  rjuoque  sulpuru  odorcrn  habent,  ac  lux 
ipsa  corum  sulpurea  est. 
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0*3CTI  njh?).  Ex.  2S4.    See  Em 

Tunic,  §  2. 

BROIDERED   WORK  (n^fTl). 

PMHKOIM  KY.  g  I. 

BROOCHES  (0*f1p).  Ex.  35  m  RV  ;  AV  'bracelets' 
[see  Hook,  s).    See  also  BVCKLB,  I. 

BROOK-  The  Hebrew  word  usually  thus  rendered 
is  bftl.  tmhal  (x«M<i/yoet;  cp  in  N'T  Jn.  18i),  which, 
like  the  Ar.  midr,  denotes  not  only  the  flowing  brook 
itself  (cp  jn'N  S"!J.  Am.  5*4).  hut  also,  like  the  Ar. 
tcJ./V,  the  dried-up  river  bed 1  (cp  the  term  3T3N.  Jer. 
16  «Bl.  Hence  Job  likens  his  unstable  brethren  to 
a  brook  whose  supply  of  water  cannot  be  counted  on 
(Job6,S). 

In  Is.  -njaj  ^j,.,  ytrtmWr,  'the  brooks  of  defence,' 
means  rather  'streams  of  Kgypt  (so  RV).  -*\y  ^,  a  word 
which  bears  re-eml.I-m.  e  bolh  to  the  Eg.  i^tyu',  '  river.'  and  to 
the  Ass.  ran'*,  'stream,  is  applied  usually  to  the  Nnr. 

P'Stt  .I/4J4,  in  D_'0  TP*,  ifki^f  mayim,  '  water-brx»k»,'  Ps. 
*2i  (j)  loeltao  (mryoi.  4<ni(  M«rwr),  is  a  poetical  word 
which,  from  its  radical  idea  of  holding  or  confining,  denutes 
properlv  a  channel  (cp  Is.  8  7).  It  i*  otherwise  rendered  '  stream,' 
'rivrr.'  - waters' etc.,  and  occurs  111  various  involved  figurative 
meanings,  in  Job  12  ji  (AV  'the  m.ghty'X  40  1*  (AV  'strong 
pieces"),  41  ,5  l7l(C-J?0  'EP»,  AV  'scales'). 

"s3-j,  mtHa/,  rendered  '  brook  '  in  3  S.  17  »,  is  a  wo-d  of  un- 
known  etvmoldgical  history  (for  Kr.  Del. '«  identification  »uh  the 
A»s.  mst.tltu,  '  a  canal,-  cp  l>r.  ad  l*C.  and  Z />.t/l.'  40  7J4X  The 
word,  if  not  corrupt  (We.  conjectures  some  such  word  as 
Tp")  or  out  of  its  place,  i«  quite  unknown.* 

Vor  Brook  of  Egypt  (C-;sO  Iv  27  \%  RV,  see  F.cvpt, 
Rivbr  or.  For  Brook  Of  the  Arabah  (nj^  ^~)\  Am.  « 14 
RV,  set-  Akaiiah,  Bkook  or  the.  S.  A.  C. 

BROOM  {Opfl}.  1  K.  19*  «V:  AV  Jinim.r. 

BROTH  (fTJ9).  Judg.619/  Is.rJ54t.  Sec  O hiking, 
§  3  ;  Sackiuce. 

BROWN  (Dsn),  Gen.  30v/.  AV  ;  see Comm;ks.  §  8. 

BUCKET  Cbl,  cp  Ar.  t/alaf-.  Ass.  diMtu).  Is.  40 15 
{tdSot  [BKAQP]');  in  Nu.  24 7  (awippa.  [P \l  l.)i.  iwd 
figuratively  of  Israel  s  prosperity.    See  Agkici'UTI'KE, 

S  5- 

BUCKLE.  1.  According  to  some  authorities  the  nPI 
(c<4>p<\riAAC,  armilUs)  of  Ex.  35 m  was  a  buckle  (AV 
•  bracetetx.'  RV  •  brooches  ).    See  Ring. 

a.  So,  too,  the  mywt  of  aS.  1  to.    See  Pracelet 

<5)' 

3.   iroptrit  (iMacc.  IO89  11 58  H44)   was   a  gold 
buckle,   bestowed  in  one  instance  as  an  honourable 
distinction  on  Jonathan  by  king  Alexander  Palas.  'as 
the  use  is  to  give  to  such  as  are  the  kindred  of  the  king 
(1  Mace.  10  39). 

Su^h  buc'slrs  or  brooches  formed  the  fastenings  of  the  outer 
garment  on  the  breast  ur  over  the  shoulder.  I'hey  were  of 
various  shapes,  thr  rommnnr-.i  lieing  a  flat  circular  ring  with  a 
pin  passing  thruugh  the  centre  (Raw  linson).  The  use  of  f?iJen 
buckles  (like  that  of  the  purple  mi*)  was  resersed  to  men  of  dU- 
tine tion  (see  passages  cited,  and  cp  l.ivy,  SV  31) ;  sec  Crown,  I  4. 

BUCKLER.  For  Jjp,  magin  (aS.'JJjiAV).  H^V. 
finnak  (Pi.  3ft iX  rTJft  tihink  (Ps.fl 4}  see  Shield.  For 
rtpi,  rfimaA  (t  Ch.  Ue)  see  Sl  EAR  (so  R\"). 

BUOEAN  (BorrAiOC  [BSAL"J,  ttHZMDs),  Est.  126 
AV.    See  Agagi  ie. 

BUKKI  CPf  $  5a;  abbreviated  from  WRi 
BoK^ffli  t'-l;  i*e  Bukkiah). 

I.  ^,,ld  10  have  hreri  the  foonh  in  descent  from  Aaron  in  the 
line  of  F.leaxar  :  1  <_  h.  it  5  51  [i  3t  «  /)  (e.  5  B-«  1 -««a.  (A) ; 


1  k-j  ;-.  accordingly  -smetime.  rendered  '  Valley ' :  cp,  t  g, ,  Dc 
S  ?'.  3 1  h.  -.'Cii»33  u  in  RV. 

S  The  l  arg.  identifM  -  -3-5  with  the  Jordan.  No  help  can  he 
ohtninet!  from  the  Versions,  unlevs  the  AicArjAi^tcwri  mnvcorrrf  of 
©1  be  correct,  in  which  ra.se  c'S.^  Sj'S  may  I*  a  eurruption  of 
some  such  word  as  D"V120  or  D*Vt3D  (elsewhere  bale).  See 
also  II.  P.  Smith.  adU. 
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BUKKIAH 


BUSH 


t>.  j«  -«««  [l'ADi  Earaf  4  (Bo*«l»]t  |liA])=i  Enl.83,  lloccA* 
(Iio««o  (K.V1).     In  4  Evl.  b  ihe   name  appear*  llorith 

(J»V?M)L 

J.  IF.inile  ;  one  of  the  chief-  r  hosen  to  divide  Canaan  (Uoatia 
IBI.  XX*  1*1  -««PlU.  B««  |A|>,  Nu.34«  [PJ. 

BUKKIAH  (irV^2,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Syr.  verb  ^  — .  and,  if  pointed  H'fJ?.  signifying 
'  Yahwe  has  tested,'  jSjj  39,  5a) :  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hcman,  t  Ch.  26413  (SoYKCtAC  [Bj\  BOKKIAC,  kokk. 
[AJ  Bokxiac  [L],  |l\o->)    Sec  Bakhukiah. 

BUL  (743.  perhaps  'rain-month,'  from  ;  cpin 
Ph.  ^3.  CIS  L  no.  31  ;  its  identification  with  the  Palm. 

divine  name  ^13  (in  ^13"I3I,.  etc. )  is  not  certain  ;  B&AA 
[BA],  BoyA  ['-])•  »  K.  63a.    Sec  Month,  §§  a.  5. 

BULL  pj^.  Jer.  52™;  IB.  Gen.  32. 5  [16];  tiT, 
Job21»o;  T2S.  Ps.  50ij,  and  r&YpOC,  Heb.  Ojj).  See 
CattLK,  §  a.  For  the  bull  in  mythological  repri  s-  n'  1- 
tions,  sec  CALF.  Gol.DEN  ;  Catti.K,  §  14  ;  i'iiik  n. 
g  7  ;  and  cp  Stars.  83  a.  For  the  bra/en  bulls  1  j  K.. 
1<5 17).  sec  Sea,  Brazen.  It  is  worth  adding  that 
bull-tights  arc  often  represented  on  wall-paintings  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (sec  P.  E.  Newberry,  El  lierskek, 
pt.  i.,  p.  28,  n.  1). 

BULLOCK  pS).  Ex.  29 10.    See  Cattle.  §  a. 
BULL,  WILD  (Kin).  Is.51ao.  AV;  RV  Antelope 

BULRUSH  (fbJN).  IS. 58j  (RV  'rush'),  and  Bul- 
rushes (Xf?j),  Ex.23  Is-  18j  (RV  in  the  latter  'papy- 
rus'), both  words  elsewhere  Rushes  [f.V. ). 

BULWARK.  For  7'n,  W  (AV  occasionally,  RV 
usually  '  rampart  >,  see  Fort  resn,  |  5;  for  n»,/««aA,  aCh. 
26„  (RV  'bat.lements,'  mg.  "comer  towers  ),  tee  Battle- 
ment  and  Fi.KTKi-s,  I3;  for  TixO,  mitid  (Kccl.0 14),  and 
"rixc,  mAffr  (Dt.  20aoX  »ee  Wax. 

BUN  AH  (n$-13  'intelligence':  cp  in  Palm. 
Vog.  Syr.  Cen..  no.  3).  a  Jcrahmeclite  (BANAIA  [B], 
Baana[AJ.  amina[L]),  iCh.22v 

BUNDLE  (Thy),  Gen.  4235  of  money;  Ct.  1 13  of 
myrrh  ;  1  S  25  »o  of  life.    Sec  Bao  (4). 

BUNNI  (*13,  'H3  and  '343.  SS  5.  79  ;  cp  Bani). 

1.  A  Invite,  Xeh.  94  (fiumut  [Lli  tran>l.  viiif  (HkAD,  <ee 
Exka,  ii.  I  1         ;  possibly  Uk-nncal  with  the  signatury  to  the 
covenant  (see  K/K  A,  i.,  |  7),  Neh.  10  15(16)  (fiar\  [IIKA]. 
or  uiot  ;!.]>,  »h.*c  name,  hiwever,  in  perhaps  doe  to  dillo- 
graphy  >A  Ham  |ti.  4I  in  v.  14I15I. 

3.  Another  Lcvite,  one  of  the  overseers  of  (be  temple,  Nch. 


11  lUWAom.,  fio\  ra  [  I. ',  huI*"" 

I  1  i  'h.  ■.'  14. 


""■PD ;  not  mentioned  ia 


BURDEN  (NtJ^.  massa— i.e.,  'lifting  up';  hence 
either  '  burden  '  or  '  utterance '  [•  to  utter  '  is  •  to  lift  up 
the  voice']).  'Burden'  in  EV,  when  used  of  a  pro- 
phetic revelation,  should  rather  be  'oracle'  (as  RV"* 
a  K.  9i5  etc.).  Cp  Prophecy.  The  term  mas«I 
became  a  subject  of  popular  derision  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  owing  to  its  double  meaning  (sec  alxive). 
so  that  Jeremiah  pronounces  a  divine  prohibition  of  its 
use  (Jer.  23  })jf. ).  It  continued,  however,  to  be  used  in 
the  heading!  of  prophecy.  As  to  the  application  of 
miw,i.  once  only  it  denotes  divine  judicial  sentence 
|lK.9»s;  cp  Jer.  23 36);  elsewhere  there  is  no  such 
limitation  of  meaning.  In  lJrov.  30 1  beyond  doubt 
n:-0  should  be  emended  to  >tfo,  in  31 1  to  ^afe  (see 
Agur,  Lemuel). 

©'Hag  renders  variously  >.iu..n  (in  the  Minor  Prophet* 
regularly),  pyi  (la,  16]  17  1  22  :  and  21 1  (Q]X  opaua  (It.  21  I 
also  .A.  Ui  [Aj,  22 1  [A],  and  23 1  [KAQ"*  1),  and  wmf  (Is. 

If  1  306). 

BURIAL  (rnO?).  Is.  14  ».    See  Dead,  g  1. 

BURNING  (nC"fc').  aCh.21i9.  Sec  Dead,  g  1; 
Law  and  Justice,  g  ia. 
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BURNINO  AOUEfnnip;  |KT€P0C[AFL],  ,ktmp 

[?  BJ).  l-ev.  26  16 h  ;  see  Diseases.  §  6,  Medicine. 

BURNT  OFFERING  (H^U'),  Lev.  13;  see  SACRI- 
FICE. 

BURNT  OFFERING,  ALTAR  OF  irifyn  n?fD), 
Ex.30rf;  see  Altar.  §  2/  ;  Sacrifice. 

BUSH  represents  in  AV  three  different  Hebrew  words. 

t.  n:o,  ifn/k  (parol,  rubus :  Ex.  3 1-4  Dt.33i6  Mk. 
12a6  Lie  644  [EV  'bramble  bush  ]  2O37  Acu7r>3st) 
1.  Hebrew  ^cno,cs  a  f011!!'1  thorny  bush  —  which  is 

terms  or'*»'rla'  senve  of  our  'bramble' — as 

is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
later  Hebrew,  in  Aramaic.  Arabic,  and  Assyrian,  and 
confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Versions. 
Ia>w  1275).  following  ForskSl  (/•'/.v.  s£g.  Ar.  cxiii. ), 
identifies  it  with  {tubus  frutitosus.  Some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bramble  is  not  found  on  Sinai,  assume 
that  a  kind  of  acacia  is  referred  to.  These  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  arc  used  in  OT  and  NT  respectively  only 
in  connection  with  the  thcophany  to  Moses  in  llorcb 
(Sinai),  except  in  Lk.  044.*  In  OT  (Ex.  8^-4  Dt.  33 10), 
and  in  Acts 7 3035.  the  term  refers  to  the  actual  bush; 
in  Mk.  1226=I.k.2037  (see  RV)  to  the  section  of 
Exodus  containing  the  narrative  bee  below  ,  §  2). 

2.  n*.  UJ*  (xXu?/*^.  t  irgu/fum.  EV  '  plant."  Gen. 
2s;  Adnj,  ark>r,  EV  •  shrub.'  Gen.  21 15;  also  Job 

30  4  7+'-)  is  in  Gen.  2  s  probably  used  in  a  general  sense 
of  any  wild-growing  shrub  ;  in  the  other  passages  the 
reference  may  t«  more  specific.  Low  (78),  who  cites 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  equivalents— sihd  and  llh— 
identifies  it  with  Artemisia  judaica  L.  but  allows  that 
the  Arabic  word  is  used  by  Syriac  lexicographers  for 
various  species.     Sec  also  Wctzstein.  Keisefrr.,  41. 

3.  C^-ia.  nak,Wlim{{M^%,  foramina,  AV  '  bushes," 
RV  'pastures.'  mg.  'bushes,"  Is.  7iot)  is  almost 
certainly  connected  with  the  root  S.u,  Ar.  nakaia  (see 
Barth,  AVVats),  whose  proper  sense  is  that  of  leading 
cattle  to  the  drinking- place  The  noun,  therefore, 
means  '  drinking-placcs' — like  Ar.  mankal  or  mau-rid. 
This  is  better  than  the  more  general  rendering 
'pastures.'  'Clefts'  (©,  Vg. )  rests  on  a  false  ety- 
mology; and  'bushes'  (Saad.  etc.,  AV)  is  seemingly 
due  to  conjecture  (tics.  Tkei. ). 

The  thcophany  in  the  bush  (Ex.  3j-«)  is  remarkable. 
Elsewhere  the  '  angel  of  Yah  we'  is  a  thcophany  in  human 

2.  The 'bririiiiig  for"V  ?T  hc,re  "P^"1')'  (•«>«* 
VjjuJi  •  ,'5''  *^  i'  l"c  on'y  special  appcarame 

is  that  of  fire.  The  nearest  parallel 
is  Judg.  13  x>,  where  the  angel  ascends  in  a  flame  of 
fire  ;  but  the  human  form  of  the  appearance  is  there 
unmistakable.  The  story  111  the  form  which  it  assumes 
in  Exodus  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  fusion  of  two 
widely  current  beliefs — that  lire  indicated  the  divine 
presence  (see  THEiirllANY,  8  5),  and  that  certain 
trees  were  the  permanent  abodes  of  deities.  It  seems 
proliable  from  the  character  of  the  reference  in  Dt. 

31  16  that  there  was  current  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  according  to  which  the  bush  was  Yahwc's 
permanent  dwelling  ;  for  the  phraseology  (ruo  'J3f. 
'who  dwelt  in  the  bush  )  indicates  the  same  per- 
manency of  the  divine  presence  .is  was  sulisetjuently 
supposed  to  characterise  ihe  temple.  Renan.  however, 
would  read  -yo  ";3c.  '  who  dwells  in  Sinai '  (cp  v. 3),  and 
certainly  in  Exodus  the  fiery  appearance  is  clearly  re- 
garded as,  like  other  ihcoplianies,  teitijKirary.  RoU  rt- 
son  Smith  (AV/.  Sem.1"'  193/. )  cites  some  parallels  from 
non-biblical  sources,  and  argues  that  •  the  original  seat 
of  a  conception  like  the  burning  bush,  which  must  have 
its  physical  basis  in  electrical  phenomena,  must  prob- 

1  nO  occur*  alee  a»  the  proper  name  of  a  Rock.  1  S.  14  4  (tee 
Mrenst  >sh). 

3  Where  £9  (^yovt-rt.  rini )(■«>)  has  been  led  astray  by  tbt 
likeness  of  thr  word  10  the  verb  n.*f  '•  but  Aq.  and  Sym.  have 

twrifui  P.  7  Sym.  dwri  «ypi«). 
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CADES 


ably  1  e  sought  in  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  desert  or  of 
lofty  mountains.'  We  need  not  rationalise  and  suppose 
a  bush  of  the  »<r*.  overgrown  with  the  Loranthus 
which  has  an  ihundancc  d  bored  bkasonH 
(so  the  botanist  traveller  Kotschy,  in  Furrer's  art. 
■Horn,'  /f/.'jijl.  Cp  further  Haudissin,  StuJ.  sur 
urn.  Rfligwntgruh .2  jjj  ;  Jacob,  Atlarab.  Parallel?* 
turn  A  Tl /  n.  M..  §  i;  u.  B.  G. ,  $  a. 

BUSHEL  (moAioc  modhtt),  a  measure  of  capacity  ; 
Mt.  5i5  Nik.  4*1  I-k.  11 33-t  See  Wrights  and 
Measure*. 

BUTLER  (HiS^P),  Gen.  40 1  41 9;  cp  Cupbearer. 

and  see  MEALS,  |  II. 

BUTTER  (HXpni.  Gen.  188.    See  Mll.K. 

BUZ  (M3).  1.  Second  son  of  Nahor,  Gen.  22»i 
(Hai  J  [A]  -f  [L]).  As  Buz  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  IX-dan  and  Tenia  in  Jer.  2623  (Pwl  [Bt<JA(,>]. 
-0  [«•].  Ilwf  K>m*  ]),  it  must  have  been  an  Arabian 
people.  BtU  and  HAM  If.V,)  arc  connected  by  Del. 
{Par.  307;  R.ehms  HWH®,  134)  with  the  Baiu  and 
Hazu  of  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon  (Budge,  /fist,  of 
hsarh.  59-61,  KB,  2ijo/.),  two  districts  not  to  be 
exactly  identified,  but  evidently  in  close  proximity  to  N. 
Arabia.  Esarhaddon's  description  of  the  land  of  BazQ 
is  not  an  inviting  one  ;  it  was  a 


region.  Probably  Bur  should  he  vocalised  Boz  (ita).  to 
accord  with  Bazu  and  the  vowels  av  and  u  in  tlie  Gk. 
forms  (cp  Frankel,  Vmhiditm  mi  der  Se*i.  116). 

A  Ga.lite  (>-«^x«M  US],  K  1 1.],  \x*ovi  [  A  ;  s«  Ami, 
1]),  1  Oh  4i«t- 

BUZI  t'N3.  prolubly  a  gentilic  ;  sec  Biz),  father  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiei.  (q.v.,  %  1).  Ez-l3[i]  (BoYz[e]i 
[BAQ],  n£<p&YAlC«€NOC  [V*]). 

BUZITE  ('N3.  o  BoyzUIitmc  [BKC],  otoy  Boyzi 

[A] ;  (5"*AC  adds  thc  &yc[eliTiAoc  xtopAC).  a 
gentilic  noun  from  Bi  z  (/.»'■),  applied  to  ELIHU,  the 
fourth  speaker  in  the  poem  of  Job  (Job32?|.  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  'of  the  family  of  Ham.'  Krom 
the  fact  that  Kam  is  the  name  of  a  Judahite  family,  to 
which  Boaz  and  David  arc  said  to  have  belonged  (Ruth 
41911).  and  that  an  Mihu  appears  in  1  Ch.27i8  as 
'one  of  the  brethren  of  David."  Derenbourg  (AV/16) 
conjectures  that  •  Buritc '  should  rather  be  •Bonte'  = 
'  Boazite  "  ('ijr.3).  To  complete  this  theory  EUbll  ought, 
it  would  seem,  to  lie  David's  brother.  Unfortunately 
'  Klihu '  in  1  Ch.  27 1»  is  most  probably  corrupt,  and. 
even  if  not,  ■  brethren '  is  a  vague  and  uncertain  tcrni 
(sec  EUHU,  a).  Moreover,  dramatic  propriety  naturally 
suggested  the  description  of  Elihu  as  an  Arama-an  Arab. 
RAM  {q.v.,  a}  is  probably  a  fictitious  name,  like  Ehhu 
and  Barachel.  T.  K.  C 


C 


CAB,  RV  Kab  (2,?;  kaBol  [B\L]).  aK.6J5t.  a 
dry  measure,  one-sixth  of  a  seah  1  see  YVem;hts  AND 
Measures),  So  at  least  Jewish  authorities  (sec  Bux- 
torf.  s.v.  3p> ;  but  in  tliis  passage  3j?  ('cab")  is  prob- 
ably a  scribe's  error  for  "13  (-cor1).  See  Dove's 
Dung.  Husks. 

CABBON  (p33,  haBpa  [BA],  *&BBu>  [L]),  an  un- 
identified  city  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  mentioned 
between  Eglon  and  Lahmas  (Josh.  15 4  .)  It  is  pos- 
sibly thc  same  as  thc  MacHBBNA— AV  MACHBENAH 

(war?;  n*x«pr)'*  [»].  -wo.  [A],  natf™  [L-]) — 
mentioned  among  the  Calcbite  towns  enumerated  in 
1  Ch.  249.  and  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the 
present  el- Kubeiheh,  lying  between  Kh.  "Ajlan  and 
Kh.  cl-Lahm.  sites  that  have  been  proposed  for  Eglon 
and  I  .ah mas. 

CABINS  (n'v:n),  Jcr.  37  i6t,  AV  ;  RV  Cells  (q.v.). 

CABUL  ;  XtoB&  [MACOMeA]  [B],  xaBooa 

[A],  xo.  fE]),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh. 
19j7>.  thc  ;ra£wXw  (variants  -(rj,  (io\. .  -pa\.. 
yaua\u»>)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (  I'll.  43.  44.  45)  as 
a  village  on  the  confines  of  Ftolcmais,  40  stadia  from 
J otapata  (modern  Jefat),  may  safely  be  identified  with 
thc  modern  Kabul.  336  ft.  al>ove  sea-level,  9  m.  SE.  from 
Acco.  It  is  probably  the  xa^oeiW  (but  other  codd. 
read  fa/SoiW).  which  Josephus  (ft/ 3 3)  gives  as  on 
the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  forming  the  E  frontier  of 
l.owcr  Galilee.  The  name  was  current  at  thc  time  of 
the  Crusaders  as  t  abor  or  Cabour.  a  fief  presented 
in  1186  to  Count  Joscelin  by  King  Baldwin  IV.,  and 
it  gave  its  name  to  a  family  (Key,  Colonies  Franouei  en 
Syne). 

In  1  K.  9to-i3  it  is  told  how  Solomon,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  to  which  Hiram 
contributed,  gave  to  the  latter  1  twenty  cities  in  thc  land 
of  Galilee,'  but  Hiram  was  dissatisfied  w  ith  them  and 
'they  were  called  the  land  of  Cabul  unto  this  day' 
(He!,.  S133         ©HAL  6fll0,  for  l^,.  Jos.  .4«/.  viii.  53, 

6«S 


Xa/JaXwv.  described  as  bordering  on  Tyre ;  e.  Ap.  1 17, 
Xa^ovXwv,  '  a  piece  of  land  in  Galilee ').'  For  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  in  Phoenician  the  name  means 
'  unplcasing '  (olV  ipiaxor)  there  is  no  evidence.  Vet 
the  true  explanation  ought  not  to  be  far  away.  If  we 
could  recover  it  we  should  see  that  the  popular  wit  was 
not  so  poor  as  Hiller.  Ewald,  and  'ITienius  supposed 
(^03«»S3a,  'as  nought).  Cheync  (/'SUA,  21 17?^ 
['90])  would  correct  '  land  of  Calml '  into  '  land  of 
Zelwlun  '  ;  may  have  Iieen  written  'Sat,  and  when 
the  mark  of  abbreviation  had  Ix-en  lost,  some  learned 
scribe  mav  have  corrected  Sat  into  Sl33-  The  witticism 
would  be  like  that  which  explained  Beelrcbul  as  '  lord 
of  dung.'  and  Izcbel  as  'what  dung'  (see  Bkei./HU  1.. 
Jezebel)  ;  it  would  be  a  new  popular  etymology  of 
Zebulun.  Thc  '  twenty  cities,"  on  this  hypothesis,  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galtl,  which,  in  thc  time  ,if 
Josephus,  and  proliably  alv>  when  1 K. 9 11-13  *as 
edited,  extendetl  as  far  as  Xa,io<\un>  or  Cabul.  t)f 
course  the  writer  d<>es  not  mean  to  s;iy  that  the  name 
Zelmlon  was  now  given  for  the  first  time  ;  he  only  offers 
a  new  jollification  for  the  name.  For  a  less  pr,ilxil>I<! 
view  (M33  corrupted  from  s*sj  ;  cp  >k»j,  'dung'),  see 
Klostermann.  (Cp  also  Brittg. ,  Tofvspr.  -hiit.  lei.  ;u 
Jotephui.  j.  v.  '  Clialabon. ' )  By  its  ow n  evidence  ( ■  unto 
this  day ')  thc  story,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  no  means 
contemporary  with  the  events  with  which  it  deals. 

The  Chronicler.  who*e  vic»^  wuuld  no*  allow  him  to  recor,! 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Holy  l.md  to  the  <  leniite.  s,,  alters 
the  »tory  as  to  make  it  apnrar  itiat  it  was  Hiram  who  'gave  die 
cilies  to  Solomon'!  (iC'h.HjX  The  AV  translator-!  hase 
attempts)  to  reconcile  this  with  the  *tory  in  Kings  ty  rerxicririi; 
'  gave  '  '  restore  J  "  (RV  '  had  given  "), 

CADDI8,  RV  Gaddis  (r&AiiC  [AV],  -€|  [X]).  sur- 
name of  Joannas  (i  Macc.2>).  See  Maccahees. 
••  §§  I  3- 

CADES,  RV  Kedbsh  (khAcc  [AK],  kea.  [V], 
1  Mace.  11 63).    Sec  Keuesh,  3. 


1  A 
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CADES-BARNE 


:  (kaAhc  Bapnh  [DKA]).  Judith5  h 

AV;  RV  Kadkmi-Haknka. 

CADMIEL    (kaAm.hAoy    [A]).    iEsd.5.6  AV. 

RV  K AHMIEL. 

CJESAS  (k&ic&p  [Ti.  \VH])  is  used  in  the  NT 
as  a  title  of  Augustus  (I.k.2.)  and  Tiberius  (i#.3.(. 
The  latter  emperor  is.  moreover,  the  •  Cesar '  of  Mt. 
22. Tjf.  Mk.12.-,/:  Lk. S0»y: (cp 28>) «nd Jn. 

C  laudius  Caesar  is  named  in  Acts  11 ,8  (AV.  but  KV 
on..  C.vsarwith  Ti.  \VH).  and  is  alluded  to  in  Actsl.  7. 
The  -Cxsar'  of  Paul  I  Atts2.r.3 /:  26 j»  27  24  2819)  is 
Nero,  whose  'household'  is  mentioned  in  Phil.  4  11  I  oJ 
it  Tr)t  KWa/xw  atrial).  The  reference  here  is  hardly 
to  members  of  his  family,  but.  as  in  the  case  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cur.  16  15.  to  the  familia  or  household 
slaves.  See  further  APOCALVKX,  §  43^,  ISRAEL, 
§8  87-115 


C ^8 AREA.    1.  Cesarea  Pal»stin»  (kaicapia 

[Ti,  WH],  -£i&  [Jos  ];  in  Talm.  nD'p.  mod.  Arab. 
1  Earlier  ^^v^*f^rh^\t  ,ne  only  rea'  P°rt  south  of 
history  1  armcI-  was  bui!l  by  Herod  the  Great  ion 
the  name,  sec  §  3)  in  time  for  it  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province;  of  Judira,  Mid  to 
play  the  great  part  in  the  passage  or  Christianity  west- 
ward from  Palestine  which  is  described  in  Acts.  The 
site  was  that  of  a  Phcrnician  (cp  Jos.  ./«/.  xiii.  15,) 
settlement  with  a  fortification  called  the  Tower  of 
Straton  (ZiyaVuMt  Jliyyoti — a  Hellenic  form  of  a 
Phoenician  proper  name.  Astartyaton  <  Pictschmann, 
Gen  *.  der  Hhsn.  81:  Hitdesheimer.  Beitr.  X.  Ceog. 
P.iUit.  where  the  variant  reading  or  if, 

•  DeviTs-Tower.'  given  in  Talmud  Ii  SheHi/h,  vi.  1  1*, 
and  in  Talmud  b  Mfgilla  is  explained  as  a  Jewish 
nickname  for  a  town  called  after  a  worshipper  of 
Ast.trtc,.  There  was.  according  to  Strabo,  a  landing- 
place  ( Tp'ixjopuov  I xv).  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  the  town  was  un<lcr  a  'tyrant,'  Zoilus 
(Jos.  .In/,  xiii.  12»):  but  Alexander  Janna-us  took  it  for 
the  Jews,  along  with  the  other  coast  towns  (id.  15). 
These  were  enfranchised  by  Pompey  and  made  subject 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (;./.  xiv.  4  4).  After  the  Battle 
of  Actium  they  were  presented  to  Herod  the  (ircat 
along  with  Samaria  and  other  places  by  Augustus  (id. 

xv.  "ib  Up  to  this  time  Herod  had 
confined  his  building  designs  to  the  K. 
side  of  the  Central  Range.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  alliance  with  Rome,  he  came  over  the  watershed, 
and  out  of  Samaria  built  himself  a  capital  which  he 
called  after  his  patron.  Setiaste.  Requiring  for  this  a 
seaport  that  should  keep  him  in  touch  with  Rome,  he 
chose  Straton's  l  ower  as  the  nearest  suitable  site  to 
Sebaste.  He  laid  the  lines  of  a  magnificent  city,  w  hich 
took  him  twelve  years  to  build  (id.  xv.  96  ;  '  ten  years,' 
xvi.  5 1 ). 

Josephus  describes  the  thorough  and  lavish  archi- 
tecture. 


a.  Rebuilt  by 


In  the  usual  Creek  fashion,  there  were  palace*,  temple, 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  many  arches  and  altars.  There  were 
also  vaults  for  draining  the  city — as  carefully  constructed  as  the 
buddings  aUjvc  ground.  A  bicakwaicr  aoo  ft.  wide  was  formed 
in  f>  fathoms  depth  by  dropping  enormous  stones.  The  south 
end  was  enameled  by  »  mole  with  the  shore,  and  the  MOMR  of 
the  hart».w  looked  N..  the  prevailing  winds  on  this  toast  l<eing 
from  the  SW.  (r./.xv.  y«:  ItJ  i.  '.'1  $-8X  To-day  the  remains  of 
the  breakwater  are  i'o  yards  front  sL.jrc,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  mrastires  t8o  yards  (PA  *•  Mtm.\ 

Herod  tailed  hi*  rite,  like  Sebaste,  after  Augustus.  Kaurape.a 
I»^a.TT<..  and  his  harbour  Aip^r  IS'.'snffTO*-.  When  tasitrea 
Phllippi  »«\  built  (see  lie  low.  %  E),  Herod*  sea- 
3.  Names,  port  i-ame  to  l>e  distinguished  from  it  hy  the  names 
Ka.iT^ia  roi»oAifH.  K.  i\  Jei  0aA«rrfl,  and  even 
K.  4  *pi*  l.liaffTy  nifsCM  (on  a  coin  of  Nero,  l>e  Sauley,  1 
Xnmism.  de  la  /><-»,  s,i/„te.  if  ),  and  Ctisarea  Pala-stirur. 
Hie  name  of  Straton  survived  long  (Jos.  Ant.  sis  ii.  11  4,  Strah. 
xv.,  I  1  5.1  .  i,.s  /'.•  /.  *J.  •■!  m,  i.-..  V-  ,|.  •.,•>.  1  bl 
Talmuu  calls  the  city  after  the  harbour,  I-eminah. 

Ca*sarca  became  the  virtual  capital  of  all  Palestine. 
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CJESAREA 

'Cajsarca  Juda-rr  caput  est.'  says  Tacitus  (Hist  278). 
.    •  -  It  was  thoroughly  Roman  ;  the  Talmud 

citv  (/''  U****'  call,  «  daughter  of 
Bdom.  the  niystic  name  for  Rome.  The 
Procurator  lived  there  ;  there  was  an  Italian  garrison 
I  Acts  lOt  ;  cp  CoBNU.tis.  §  1);  and  in  the  temple 
there  were  two  statues  of  Augustus  and  of  koine.1 
Though  there  were  many  lews  (Jos.  Ant  xx.  879.  R) 
ii.  13?  144/  iii.  9i),  the  inhabitants  were  mainly 
Gentile. 

Here,  then,  very  filly,  was  poured   out  upon  the 
Gentiles  the  gift  of  the  Holy  tihost  (.\ctslO45)  Hiere 
had  been  a  Christian  congregation  from 

referen  the  earliest  possible  time.  Philip,  one  of 
the  seven  Deacons,  took  up  his  residi  nee 
there  ( Acts  8  40  ;  cp  21 816).  About  41  A.l>.  there 
came  to  a  Roman  centurion  Cokski.IIs  (y.r. )  a  du  ne 
message  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  w  ho  was  prepared  for 
this  by  a  vision  which  UUIghl  him  that  God  would  make 
clean  all  that  the  Jewish  law  had  hitherto  prohibited  as 
unclean.  Peter  came  to  Casarea.  made  the  profound 
and  decisive  acknowledgment  that  God  accepts  in  every 
nation  him  'that  {nielli  htm  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness,' preached  Jesus,  saw  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  little  Gentile  Company,  and  baptized  them 
(ActslO).  This  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  opinion 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  lip.  and  prepared]  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  missionary  labours  of 
Paul,  to  which  from  this  stage  onwards  the  Hook  of 
Acts  is  devoted. 

C.x-s.trca  is  next  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  aw  ful 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.  1 12 19K  to  whose  government 
it  had  lieen  given  over :  some  of  its  coins  bear  his 
superscription  (Madden,  Coins  of  tht  Jtios.  133,  1301. 
After  him  it  jsiss.^1  ag.tin  to  the  Roman  procurator 
of  Jud.ea.  and  U-came  the  chief  garrison  of  the  troops 
under  him.  Paul  aimed  at  Ciesarca  on  his  voyage 
from  Ephemi  (AcUlSsa),  and  there  he  was  tried  with 
a  fairness  and  security  that  were  impossible  in  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  25)l  The  contrast  lictween  the  two  cities, 
which  is  so  evident  in  this  story,  proves  how  thoroughly 
Roman  and  imperial  Ca-sarca  was.  Hestdes  receiving 
so  fair  a  trial.  I'aul,  during  his  two  years  of  resilience 
in  the  town,  was  not  threatened  hy  the  lews,  as  he  had 
been  in  Jerusalem.  Front  the  harliour  of  Carsarca  Paul 
sailed  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  (27  1). 

The  Milpscquciu  history  of  the  t.mn  is  soon  told.  Contests 
between  its  Icwiril  and  (.entile  ir-hal-ttanis  led  10.  and  were 
among  the  first  incidents  of,  the  girat  re\olt  of 

6.  Later   the  Jews  against  Rome,  6*  ft,  .,.1,.  (Jos  Ant.  %x. 

history.  *7<>:  J/iUSj  1*4/  Mt  viLS^  Vespasian 

made  the  town  his  headouarters,  and  was  there 
proclaimed  emperor  in  69.  He  established  there  a  colony,  but 
without  the  'jus  Italicum.'  under  the  title  Prima  Mavia  Augusta 
Carsarca,  to  which,  under  Alexander  Se\cjus,  was  added  Metro- 
polis Provincial  Syria;  I'aiesiinjr  (I'iiny,  //.Vv.  I36o  ;  and  coins 
in  lie  Saulcy,  Xum.  <it  /a  T.S.  113  (f.  pi.  vii.).  This  deter- 
mined the  tank  of  (  asarea  in  tlve  subse.pient  organisation  of 
the  C  hurch.  It*  bishop  l>rrame  the  Metropolitan  of  Syria: 
Kusehtus  occupied  the  other  from  315  to  318.  Otigen  had  made 
it  his  home.  I'rocupius  was  Isirn  there.  When  the  Arabs  came 
it  man  still  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
troojis  ;  in  6j8  it  was  osreupied  by  'Abu  "Obeida.  hike  all  the 
coast  towns,  it  lost  under  Aiab  domination  the  supremacy  which 
the  Greek  masters  of  Syria,  in  their  nctcs^iy  for  a  centre  of 
power  on  the  sea.  bad  lie-lowed  upon  11.  It  became  a  country 
town,  known  only  for  its  agricultural  produce(l,c  Strange,  /'at. 
under  the  .%/,'s/emt,  474).  1  he  advent  of  a  western  pow  er  with 
th*  Cnnaders  revived  it  for  a  little  :  ltaldwin  II.  took  it  in  iioa, 
and  rebuilt  it  ;  the  present  ruins  are  mostly  of  Ctusadrrs' 
masonry.  Saladin  look  it  in  1187,  Richard  1.  in  1191  :  and  St. 
1  ami*  added  to  its  foltil'nali  ms.  It  was  finally  demolished  by 
the  Sultan  Miliar*,  in  1305.  and  s  nee  his  time  has  lain  in  ruin. 
(See  further  on  detail*  Keland,  /W.  bjajf.  :  Schurer,  Hut. 
4S4^r.  ;  liASm.  /ICifi_f.\ 

3.  Cwsarea  PhUippl  I  KAicApf e  U  h  tpiAinnoy. 

both  in  NT  [Ti.  WII]  and  Jos.  1.  so  called  after  its 
founder.  Piui.if  (si-e  HkruIjian  Family, 
6i  the  tetrarch.  son  of  Herod,  to  whom 
the  district  was  granted  in  4  B.C.,  occu- 
pied a  site  wh.ch  had  been  of  the  utmost  religious 
'  Philo,  Lefat.  eu/Cajnm,  38,  mentions  the  : 
618 
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the  S.  buttress  of  Hermon.  at  the  lieu]  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  about  1150  ft  above  the  sea,  is  a  high 
cliff  uf  limestone  ('from  100  to  tso  ft..'  Robinson, 
LUR  406)  reddened  by  the  water,  infused  with  iron, 
that  oo/es  over  it  from  nliove.  A  cavern  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  filled  with  the  debris  of  its 
upper  portion,  anil  from  this  debris  there  breaks  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  probably  the  sanctuary 
known  as  Maai.-i.AI>  (y*. V. j  or  Baal-hcrnion.1  Close 
by  is  a  steep  lull,  crowned  wuh  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.  Kal'at  es-Sulielieh.  and  at  its  foot  the  misertblo 
village  of  Manias.  Probably  here  (GASfn.  //(.'480I, 
rather  than  at  Tell  el-Kadi,  the  site  favoured  by  most 
authorities,  lay  the  city  of  Irtish  that  was  afterwards 
DA*  (</.v.\. 

The  place  must  have  lieen  early  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  troth  l»ecausc  of  its  sanctity,  and  because  of  its 
strategical  [solution.  Polybius  (16 18 
28 1 )  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  Anliochus  the 
Great  won  Palestine  from  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greeks 
displaced  the  worship  of  Rial  by  that  of  Pan. 

The.. ive.  in  which  there  is  still  legible  An  inscription,  II«n' 
rf  ni  Vi»M'^ni<,  was  called  TO  llarcio*  (Jo*,  .-int.  xv.  10  3,  /// 
i. 21  j  iii.  10 7),  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
(hu*.  HE  7  17)1  The  village  ami  die  country  around  were 
designated  !»y  a  feminine  form  of  the  same  adjective,  llajnar  or 
llami  (J«*  Ant.  xviii.  2  1  iv.  10  j  RviL  *  1,  etc.  ;  Pliny,  v.  IX74). 

In  20  B.C.  Herod,  having  received  the  district  from 
Augustus  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus.  the  previous  lord 
of  these  parts  {Ant.  xv.  1 0 3  /?/  i.  21  3).  built  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  set  in  it  the  emperor's  bust.  The  first 
year  that  it  came  into  his  possession.  3-2  B.C.,  Philip 
the  Tctrarch  founded  his  new  town,  and  called  it 
Cvsarca  after  Augustus  {Ant. ZviiL Si  B/ii.  9i  ;  coins 
in  L>e  Sauky.  AW  di  la  T.S.  313/.  pi.  xviii.).  So 
it  came  to  Ijc  known  .as  Philips  C.tsarea  {  Ant.  xx.9i|, 
or  is  Cassarea  Panias  (see  the  coins).  When  Philip 
died  the  Romans  .administered  the  district  directly,  both 
before  Agrippa  I.  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  in  the 
interval  between  him  and  Agrippa  II.,  who  emlsellishcd 
it  and  changed  the  official  designation  to  Nepwridt  in 
honour  of  Nero  (Ant.  XX.  94).  The  town's  full  title  was 
'  C  esarca  SeSkiMt,  Sacred  and  with  Rights  of  Sanctuary 
under  Paneion '  (I>c  Saulcy,  pi.  xviii.  8).  Later  the 
name  C.esarca  was  dropped  and  Pancas  survived,  the 
Arabs  when  they  came  changing  it  to  its  present  form 
of  Banias.  A  shrine  of  El-Khidr  (  «Klias  =  St.  George) 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  to  Augustus. 

C.esarea  Philippi  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  not  to  the  tow  n  itself,  but  to 
the  parts  (ra  nipt).  Ml.  16 13)  or  villages 
thereof  (Mk.  8a7).  Probably  he  avoided 
it  as  he  avoided  other  Gentile  centres 
{e.g.,  Tiberias)  estaWisbed  by  the  Ilcrods,  but  in  the 
great  saying  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  '  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  w  ill 
I  build  my  church.'  it  is  possible  to  see  some  reference 
by  contrast  to  the  heathen  worship  founded  upon  that 
cliff  of  immemorial  sanctity  above  the  source  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Jewish  war  Vespasian  rested  hi*  troop*  in  < 'arsarea 
(Jo*.  /.'/  iii.  1>  7),  ami  in  celebration  of  the  close  of  the  war  Titus 
and  Agrippa  II.  exhibited  show*  on  a  large  scale  {it.  *"ii.  1 1). 
In  Christian  times  Ctrsnrea  Philippi  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  and 
KuscSius  (//A'  II  iF-)  relate*  that  the  w-oman  whom  Christ  healed 
of  an  is-uc  of  blood  (Ik.  J*  41)  was  a  tiative  of  the  town,  where  a 
statue  commemorated  her  cure.  Castle  anil  town  were  the  sub- 
ject of  fr«|oent  contests  by  both  side*,  during  the  Crusades, 
tor  firther  detail*  see  Kv].  /'«/.  '  Panvas ' ;  Schiirer,  Jfitt. 
iii.  1  }i ;  Stanley,  -V/'  vyt ;  ti  ASm.  //(.'  47.1^  o.  A.  S. 

CAGE  Cages  (or  rather  wicker-baskets,  cp  Am. 
8a)  for  confining  birds  In  are  mentioned  twice  in  KV 
(set:  Knvvi.s,  §  io>:  (1)  in  Jer. 5*7  the  houses  of  the 
wicked  are  as  full  of  (the  grains  of  i  deceit  as  a  cage  (riSj 
^/*^*VSot.  AVW  'coop.'  T07tt  |BX.\Q]>  is  full  of 
birds  ;  and  (a)  in  Eodw  11  30  the  heart  of  a  proud  man 

I  Once  corruptly  Ha  al-hamon  (f.r.) 
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is  like  a  decov  partridge  in  a  cage  (or  liasket  :  er  *a.v 
Ta.Wv  [HXA],  cp  Ar.  k,rt„H".  a  fruit -basket).  A 
cage  ("Bio)  for  lions  also  is  mentioned  in  Eiek.  l.»9  RV 
(see  Lion). 

<;)  ^i/Aajo,,  tendered  'hold'  and  'c«t'  in  Rev.lS*  (RV 
'ho.d  ),  denotes  lather  a  piison  (so  RV>»»;  y 

CAIAPHAS  (kaTa'cp&c    [Ti.].   K&i&'cpAC  [«H], 

KcVftpAC  [<  i>abe)i.  Mt.  -Jij  ,  Lk.  3i  Jn.  18ij.  or  perhaps 
Caiphas.    Sec  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

CAIN  ;  [zaIk&n&cim  [Hj.  Izanco]  akcim— 
i.e.,  pipH:  ni;j  |AJ.  [zanoy)  tVKCN  [l-]l.  a  town  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  (losh.  1.1 57 1,  may  possibly  1« 
the  mod.  Vaiin,  3  m.  SIC  from  Hebron  {/'/■'./•' .!/<•»».  ii. 
313.  371  ;  but  seeGASm.  HG  378).    Cp  Amalkk,  §  6. 

CAIN(Pi">:  kmn  [ADEL],  cr/.v).  In  Gen.  4  we 
have  acCOUQtS  of  two  different  Cains,  linked  together  by 
the  editor.  The  proof  of  this  will  l>e  briefly  indicated 
below  (tS$  2-4 1  ;  it  will  Ijc  convenient  to  treat  first  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  of  the  two  stories. 

1.  Cain  is  the  name  of  the  hero  w  ho  in  Gen.  4  17  is 
represented  as  the  founder  of  the  city 
of  Enoch1  (I.I&nok).  The  name  evi- 
dently comes  from  an  early,  though  not 
a  genuine  Hebrew,  tradition  .  another 

:ument  {!><)#■)  gives  it  as  C'AINAN  Itf.V, ).  Its  natural 
meanings  are  'smith.'  '  artificer '  (Ar,  i<nn,  Aram. 
iaimJrti)  ;  'J  for  the  connection  with  JtJnJn,  '  to  produce  ' 
(also  Mo  acquire'),  suggested  in  Gen.  4i,*  is  philologi- 
cally  difficult.  The  more  general  sense  '  artificer  '  suits 
liest  for  Cain  the  city-buihler,  and  the  more  special  one 
'smith'  for  the  second  part  of  tlx?  compound  name 
Tubal-cain.  Iloth  these  names  arc  attached  to  heroes 
who  at  the  outset  of  the  tradition  must  have  possessed 
a  divine  character  (sec  CAIMITKS,  §g  5,  10). 

2.  The  centra!  figure  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  4  »*-i6 

also  is  called  Cain. 
3.  The  nomad  01  The  story  has  tome  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
OeH-4aA-i6.  abbreviated  form.  Its  substance  is  as 
follows.  Once  upon  a  time  Cain  and  his 
brother  Abel  sacrificed  to  Yah  we.  Cain,  being  a  husband- 
man, brou till  of  the  fruit*  of  the  gro'.ind  ;  Abel,  a*  a  shepherd, 
ofTcred  thef.it  parts  of  some  of  hi*  firsl-lvorn  Lanib*(cp  Nu.  IS  17). 

on,  la  ' 


1.  The  city 
builder  of 

Gen.4t7j>r.  h^f. 

di 


llotb.  a*  wa*  usual  in  ancirnt  rehi 


lam  ii 

d  for  a  visit. i 


II.  a*  W*.  U11MI  111  Mll*f*lll    IV  lit  I' 

that  their  gift*  were  accepted.  Vs  hat  the  expected  *i«n  was  at 
the  sanctuary  to  which  diey  resorted,  we  are  not  told  (cp  WKS, 
A',.'.  Aitn.rtl  17?),  and  we  may  pass  oser  later  conjectiirrs.  At 
any  rate,  we  learn  that  only  Abel's  sac  rifice  wa*  accepted  (sec 
Aiiki.  |i.J).  Now  Cain,  had  he  been  w  ise,  would  have  demeaned 
himself  humbly  towards  Abel,  for  who  can  say  to  Ood,  What 
does!  thou?  (JahVti).  Instead  of  this,  he  cherished  esd 
thoughts.*  as  an  oracle,  perhaps  souaht  by  Cain,  warned  him. 
'And  Vahwc  said  to  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth  f  and  why  ■< 
thy  countenance  fallen  *  Surely,  if  thou  docst  well,  thou  c:ui*t 
lift  up  thy  head,  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  tin  must  cau*e 
it  to  fall  :  from  irritating  wonls  abstain,  and  thou  take  heed  to 
thyself?  And  Cain  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Abel,  and  when 
thry  were  in  the  open  country  .  .  . ;  and  Cain  assaulted  hit 
brother  Aliel,  and  slew  him.'  Then  follows  a  fresh  oracle, 
containing  a  curse  upon  Cain,  who  is  condemned,  not  only  to 
banishment  (cp  Horn.  //.  •-'  v  %\ but  also  to  a  life  of  restless 
wa.mli:  ring.  The  curse,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  promise  of 
protection  against  outrage,  by  means  of  a  'sign'  which  will 
indicate  that  Cain  is  under  the  care  of  Yahwc. 

According  to  the  older  commentators,  with  whom 
1  See,  however,*col.  623.  note  1. 

*  iJi.  and  Del.  supjurCthi*  etymoloe^  by  the  very  doubtful 
Si'p  commonly  rendered  'his  spear'  (so  ©hal),  ,  Sam. 21t<, 
where  a  better  reading  is  ^3p,  'hi*  helmet '  (Kau.  //V.  Bu., 
H.  I>.  Smith,  after  Klo.V. 

>  Kve  exclaims.  .-r^TIt  p'K  ItIA  '• 
produced,  a  man  with  the  help  of  Yah**.'  This  < 
be  right ;  TM  is  too  vague,  and  the  variations  of  the  < 
ators  prove  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  text.  OnMarti'ss 
see  cr>l.  6it,  n.  3.  Considering  that  .133  is  one  of  the  words  mean, 
ing  '  to  create '  (see  Ckhatios,  |  30X  w-e  may  assume  that  K*-e, 
in  the  pride  of  her  motherhood,  likens  herself  to  her  Cud,  ami  vavs 
'  1  have  cre.itrd  a  man  even  as  Vahwe.'  Targ.  Onk.  reads  fa* 
m-  rte:-,  This  is  nearer  the  truth.    pKC  pro'obly  c 


im    ITS  fell  out,  and  O  was  confounded  with  K  (cp  Judg. 

Hi  5). 

♦  Che.  Exf.  r..  July  1^9  ;  cp  Hox.  ik,  June  tSfa,  and  Ball 
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must  be  grouped,  this  is  the  same  Cain 
as  the  builder  of  the  first  city,  and  he  is 
also  the  first-horn  son  of  the  first  man. 
This  view  is  critically  untenable  tsce 
Cainitks,  §  a),  mainly  on  account  of  the  improbabilities 
of  the  course  of  events  which  it  assumes. 

The  first  man  has  been,  as  we  know,  driven  wit  of  Paradise 
far  transgressing  .1  divine  command.  According  to  the  traditional 
view,  however.liit  first-born  son  Cain  is  so  little  impressed  by 
the  punishment  that  he  murders  his  own  brother.  More  than 
this,  he  becomes  the  direct  ancestor  of  another  murdereT,  who 
apparently  Roe*  unpunished,  and  who  U  also  (contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  lit*)  a  polyganust.  Now  note  another  point.  The 
original  dwelling  of  Clin  in  not,  a*  we  arc  to  suppose  was  that 
of  the  first  man  and  his  wife-  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
to  the  cast  of  the  garden  of  Kden  (see  3  but  in  a  cultivated 
and  well-peopled  land  where  Yahwc  is  worshipped  with  sacri- 
(Sees,  and  holds  familiar  intercourse  w  ith  men  (even  wilh  tain) 
ntly  S.  Palestine  (on  4itS  see  later*.  Nor  is  there  any 
upon  the  ground  which  Cain  nil* ;  it  is  his  own  self-caused 
curse  that  drives  him  unwillingly  into  the  land  of  wandering  — 
i.t.,  into  the  desert.  There,  however,  without  any  explanation, 
he  gives  up  his  unsettled  life,  and  advances  further  in  civilisation 
than  before.  He  builds  a  'city.'  This  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  ingenious  remark'  that  even  nomad  trilies  in  Arabia 
have  central  market  stations  (\r.  frarya,  plur.  ^anl),  for  'city' 
is  evidently  used  as  a  general  term ;  Catti  is  as  much  a  city- 
Imildcr  as  Nimrod.  and  only  as  such  (or,  upsuu  Hudde  s  theory, 
as  the  father  of  a  city -builder)  could  he  find  a  place  in  the 
Hebrew  legend  of  civitt*alion.  How  are  these  inconsistent 
statements  to  be  reconciled  ?  Every  possible  way  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed.  It  was  high  lime  lo  apply  the  key  of 
analysis ;  and  no  one  who  has  once  done  this  will  wish  to 
return  10  past  theories  (see  Cainiti  s,  f  jk 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  tlic  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel  once  had  an  independent  existence,  and  circulated 
_  .  .  •  at  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  isouthcrn 
.  •  Palestine.  It  is  probably  not  a  borrowed 
Canaanitish  myth,  but  an  indepentient 
Israel  it  ish  attempt  to  explain  the  strange  phenomena  of 
nomad  life — the  perpetual  wandering  in  the  desert  and 
the  cruelly  excessive  development  of  the  custom  (in  itself 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  according  to  the  Israelites)  of 
vengeance  for  bloodshed.  As  Robertson  Smith  (follow- 
ing Wcllhauscn)  rightly  remarks,  Cain  is  the  embodiment 
of  1  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  lawless  nomad 
life,  where  only  the  blood-feud  prevents  the  wanderer  in 
the  desert  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  first  man  who 
meets  him.'  and  the  mark  which  Yahwc  sets  on  Cain's 
person  for  his  protection  is  '  the  ih<irt  or  tribal  mark  (cp 
B-ir-i.  without  which  the  ancient  form  of  blood-feud,  as 
the  affair  of  a  whole  stock,  however  scattered,  and  not 
of  near  relatives  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 
worked'*  (cp  Kinship.  §i/,  and  CUTTINGS,  §  i). 
Now  we  can  guess  why  the  nomad  of  the  story  is  called 

_  „  Cain  ;  Cam  is  the  eponym  of  the  Ken  ilea 

6.  8ource  ,  .  ..  •    '  . 

of  name  (who  are f*ft         M  •  but  CP  Amauck. 

§6/1,  wht.se  close  alliance  with  the 
Israelites  and  location  in  the  wilderness  of  Jurlah  are 
well  known.  ITvat  the  Keiutes  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  more  civilised  mode  of  life,  nnd  yet 
adhere  to  their  nomadic  customs,  was  a  surprise  to  the 
Israelites,1  and  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  grew  up  lo 
account  for  it.  Nothing  but  a  curse  seemed  to  explain 
this  inveterate  repugnance  to  city  life,  and  a  curse  im- 
plied guilt  ;  while  the  unbridled  vindictiveness  of  the 
nomads  I  sec  GokL.  §  a  /. )  was  explicable  only  by  a  com- 
passionate command  of  Yahwc.  who  after  all  was  the 
God  of  the  Kcnitcs  as  well  as  of  the  Israelites,  so  that 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  tribe  was  also  a  sign  that 
its  members  worshipped  Yahwc  and  were  under  his 
Cain,  then,  rcpr.-scnts  the  nomad  trilje  best 
to  the  Israelites.  He  is  contrasted  with  AM 
{i.e.  the  '  herdman " ;  see  Abei.  [i.  J),  because  the  pastoral 
I  Halery.  RE/  U  «». 

»  \V.  It.  Smith,  A7mAi>,  sic  f  \  cp  Stade.  Z A  Til'  n.  joo  f. 
['«4l.  Marti  (Lit.  LentraM.  May  .>;,  rE>7)  finds  a  prophetic 
reference  to  this  mark  in  Can.  4  I,  pointing  rn,  and  rendering  '  I 
have  acquired  a  man,  a  bearer  of  the  sign  of  Yahwc-.'  So  ride- 
pendent  ly  Zrydner  \ZATll'  lSizoJf.  (gf)|;  but  the  sign  is 
surely  not  circumcision.    See  Stade,  <>*.  ctt.  167. 

1  Kwald  suggested  this  (Hist.  1  The  theory  i*  most 

fully  worked  out  by  Stade,  riot,  however,  without  extravagances 
(seeAMALKK,|7X 
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life,  when  comoined  with  a  fixed  domicile,  seemed  to 
the  Israelites  the  idea!  one.  That  the  Kenitcs  them- 
selves would  have  sanctioned  this  portrait  of  their 
eponym  is  not  probable.  They  presumably  represented 
him  with  some  of  the  noble  features  natural  to  a  hero  of 
solar  origin.  VVe  cannot,  therefore,  sav  with  NeuUiuer 
(PSUA  11j8»)  that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  a 
fragment  of  Kenite  folk-lore. 

To  the  member  of  the  Yahwist  circle  who  worked  up 
the  two  (not  lo  say  three)  Cain  stories  togetlier  we  may 
ascribe  4  t  Sfl,  and  the  wards  'on  the  east  of  Eden " 
in  v.  16.  'Vhc  addition  of  the  latter  words  converts  -ij 
in  the  poetical  phrase  tj  pu,  •  land  of  wandering  '- 
rived  presumably  from  the  old  tradition — into  a  ] 
proper  name,  which  is  boldly  identified  by  Sayce  and 
Boscawen  with  the  land  of  the  Manda  or  nomads — i.e., 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan  and  Eunstan.  The 
original  narrator  meant  presumably  the  land  between 
Judah  and  Kdom,  where  the  Kenitcs  lived. 

The  al*jve  contains  sonic  fresh  points ;  but  Stsde's  essay, 
'Das  Kainsttichen,'  ZATW  H350 jff.  \t>i*,Tjf.  |'94-'9?1  = 
Akadtmttikt  Kt.lr*  [iy.1.  it")'*?).  »jiLes  the  most  complete 
critical  treatment  of  the  subject.  Cp  Houtsma,  '  Israel  en 
Qain."  nr.  76,  PP-  8.-J8.  T.  K.  C. 

CAJNAN.  or  rather,  as  in  1  Ch.  1 »  and  RV, 
Kknan  (JJ'R  ;  K&lNcVN  [HA I.]),  t.  The  son  of  Enosh 
(Gen.  li<)-n).  That  Kenan  is  a  huniaiiLsetl  god  has 
been  shown  already  (see  Cain,  |  i);  Cain  and  Kenan 
are  forma  of  one  name  (cp  I»t  and  I  .otan ).  jjp  or  p-p,  it 
may  be  added,  is  the  name  of  a  god  in  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions (2/-U/G  31  86;  C/S  4.  no.  ao;  WKS,  Pel.  Sem. »43). 

B,  A  son  of  Arphaxad  in  ©aurl  of  Gen.  10a4  (ha,.-*,.  (A[) 
lit  j,  and  therefore  in  Lk.836.  The  name  is  due  to  an  innrp.l.i- 
tion,  made  in  order  to  bring  out  len  members  in  the  genealogy  of 
Cren.  11 10-36.  The  real  tenth  from  Noah,  however,  is  1  crah, 
the  Cither  of  Abraham.  T.  K.  L. 

CAINITES.    the    name    generally  given    to  the 
descendants  of  Cain  mentioned  in  GVn.  417-J4.  Tra- 
dition, as  Ewald  said  long  ago,  is  the 


1.  Hebrew 
Tradition. 


commencement  and  the  native  soil  of  till 
narrative  and  of  all  history,  and  its  circle 
tends  continually  to  expand,  as  the  curiosity  of  a  people 
awakens  lo  fresh  objects,  and  as  foreign  traditions  are 
intermixed  wilh  those  of  home  grow  th.  Questions  about 
the  origins  of  things  are  cspecmlly  prone  lo  crowd  into 
the  circle  of  tradition,  and,  when  the  various  traditions 
respecting  remote  antiquity  come  to  be  arranged,  it  is 
natural  to  connect  them  by  a  thread  of  genealogy. 
There  is  a  real,  though  but  half-conscious,  sense  among 
the  arrangers  that  what  is  being  produced  is  not  history 
but  a  working  substitute  for  it,  and  so  there  is  the  less 
scruple  in  taking  considerable  liberties  with  the  form  of 
the  traditions,  many  of  which  indeed,  being  of  diverse 
origin,  are  inconsistent.  The  Hel«rcw  traditkmists.  in 
particular,  were  evidently  filled  with  a  desire  to  bring 
the  traditions  into  harmony  with  the  purest  Helirew 
spirit.  In  minor  matters  they  agree  with  the  tradilion- 
ists  of  other  nations  :  in  particular  they  limit  the  super- 
abundant material  for  genealogies  by  the  use  of  round 
numbers,  especially  ten. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Gen.  4 
and  f>  since  Ewald  s  tune  ;  but  that  profound  critic  has 

n  the  credit  of  having  already  noticed 

a.  uen  *  17-24  tha,  thc  s(ory  of  (  ain  an<|  Ahd  is  nfJ, 

as  early  as  the  genealogy  which  follows.  This  conclu- 
sion may  now  be  taken  as  settled  :  Gen.  4i-i6  and  1704 
are.  generally  speaking,  derived  from  scriar.ite  tradi- 
tional sources.1  Holh  sections  are  indeed  Yahwistic  ; 
but  the  tone  and  character  of  their  contents  is  radically 
different. 

The  true  meaning  of  Gen.  4  n-i*  was  seen  first  by 
Wellhansen.  The  section  contains  relics  of  an  Israel- 
itish  legend  which  made  no  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  die  old  order  of  things  by  a  deluge,  and  traced  the 


(=f/7  10/.).  who  was 
followed  by  VVRS,  /.'Alp),  art.  '  l.-imc  h  '  (  :'?).  and  Hie.  tC /!(*), 


1  See  Wellh.  IDT. 
.Mowed  by  VVRS,  El 
art.  'lVloge'1'771.   So  Hyl 


p.  ioqy. 
.    I  ..unet 

Early  A'aojm'rt,  79  I'jtJ- 
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l*-ginnings  of  the  existing  civilisations.  The  legend  is 
partly  based  oti  nature-myths,  for  the  Hebrews  wt-re 
nut  as  unmytbdogkal  as  Rerun  once  supposed.  Their 
tnytli .,  howcvei .  were  to  a  lai  ge  extent  borrowe  i  . 
when  the  Hebrews  stepped  into  tlie  inheritance  of 
Canaamtish  culture,  they  could  not  help  adopting  in 
part  the  answers  which  the  Canaanites  had  given  to  the 
question,  '  Whence  came  civilisation  ?  ' 

The  L'snaanilish  culture- legend  is  unhappily  lost ;  but 
the  fragments  of  I'hilo  of  Byblus  (Mliller.  Fr.  /list. 

3  Canaanitish   Gr  V"7' >'  !tfh?n  emkllll>'  lrT"1 

r  It  1  d  r'"veal  some  of  the  elements  of  two 
g  .  phcrnieian  culture-legends,  in  one  of 
which  the  invention  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  occupations 
was  ascribed  to  divine  IxMtigs,  whilst  in  tlie  other  it  was 
ascrilied  to  men  (Gruppe,  Hit  gritih.  lutffu.  Mytktn, 
\*>7  ]f-  I  cp  Piuesicia).  Berossus,  too.  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  fiom  fragmentary  reports,  appears  to  have 
accounted  for  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  a  series  of  mani- 
festations of  a  divine  being  called  Oannes,  which  took 
place  in  the  days  of  the  first  seven  antediluvian  kings  of 
Babylon  |  Ixmormanl.  Ijcs  Orients,  1  588  f. ).  This  sul>- 
stantially  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  tablets  that 
the  bringers  of  culture  were  the  great  gods,  such  ;is  En. 
'  the  lord  of  wisdom."  and  his  more  active  firstborn  son 
Marduk  (Merodach).  the  creator.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  Ls  supplied  by  the  mythic  story  translated  by 
1 'inches  [see  CkkatioN,  §  16  (<•)],  where  Marduk  is 
said  to  have  made,  not  only  the  Tigris  and  the 
Kuphrates.  but  also  cities  and  temples. 1  City-building 
is  in  fact  everywhere  one  of  the  characteristic  actions  of 
humanised  nature-deities  (Osiris.  Jemshid.  etc.).  and  it 
would  be  inevitable  that  the  civilised  Canaanites  should 
trace  the  origin  of  cities  to  semi-divine  heroes  HimOiuv 
y<yos  iripir.  II.  11!  n  I.  if  not  to  the  creator  himself. 
Still,  though  the  Canaanitish  culture-myth  is  lost,  we 
may  lie  sure  of  one  point — viz.,  that  it  Wai  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Babylonian  myths,  the  supremacy  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  in  Palestine  at  a  remote  age  being  amply 
proved  by  the  Amarna  tablets. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Berdssus  •  a  list  of  ten 
antediluvian  kings  at  the  head  of  the  mythic  history  of 
LUfc  of    I''*k>''on'a<  'l  '*  n°l  unnatural  to  suppose 


Bero33us. 


that  the  genealogy  of  the  ten  patriarchs  in 


( »en. 


to  which  the  shorter  one  in  Gen.  4 
is  so  closely  allied,  is  derived  from  it,  and  to  attempt 
conjectural  identifications  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hel- 
lenised  Babylonian  names.  This  course,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Hummel,  the-  present  writer  docs  not  think 
it  prudent  to  take.  |t)  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
phases  through  which  the  Berossian  list  has  passed,  and 
(ai  ticcause  of  the  violent  hypotheses  to  which  this  course 
would  often  drive  us. 

By  taking  the  Hebrew  names,  however,  one  by  one, 
Babylonian  clues,  it  does  nut  seem  hopeless 
to  reach  probable  results.  CAIN,  for  in- 
stance —  the  name  which  meets  us  first  - 
means  'artificer.'  Can  we  avoid  regarding  this  as  the 
translation  of  a  title  of  the  divine  demiurge,  borrowed 
from  Babylonia  through  the  medium  of  the  t  anianites  ? 

Moreover  since  ENOCH,  the  son  of  Cain, 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  legend,  and 
indeed  shares  with  his  father  the  honour  of  the  f<  -mutation 
of  the  first  city*  (to  which  his  own  name  is  given),  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  regard  Knoch  too  as  of  divine  origin. 
This  view,  indeed.  15  .is  good  as  proved  if  the  statements 

•  A"/*5  rtno;  Zimmern  in  Gunkel's  Sihffi/.  151.  Cp  these 
IBM  (Otiv.  57,  y),  ^c)~ 

Lord  Merodach  (constructed  the  hou*cl.  he  hiiilt  the  city, 
(He  Villi  I  c  the  city  ol  NiAer],  he  built  K-kura  the  tcm;>le, 
He  built  die  city  Ercdl,  ht  built  K-anna  the  temple. 

S  Fragm.  ix.-xi.  in  Lenormant,  Fnai  iff  Comm.  sur  lWrK>if% 
■ll-sct. 

*  Or  did  Bnodl  not  rather  build  the  city  him-elf?  So  lluddc, 
who  emends  -33  err.  '  after  hi*  son's  name,'  into  t;c;.  *  after  his 

lu/fA  thus  making  '  Enoch'  the  subject 
and  '  tailed.' 
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in  Gen.  f»»?-»4  (P)  are  traditional  1  We  are  told  that 
Enoch  lived  365  years  la  solar  number!.*  that  he  •  walked 
with  God.  and  (then)  disappeared,  for  God  had  taken 
htm."  The  number  is  attested  alike  by  the  Hebrew  ,  the 
Sam.  and  the  LXX  text,  and  even  if  we  lay  but  little 
stress  on  that,  the  phrases  quoted  seem  unmistakably 
primitive,  and  imply  that,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
story.  Knoch  was  a  semi-divine  hero  who.  at  the  close 
of  his  earthly  days,  was  taken  to  the  paradise  of  God.* 
When,  too.  we  consider  the  clear  parallelism  between 
F.noch  and  Noah,  and  between  Noah  and  Xisuthrus  or 
Par-napistim  (the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  Flood-story ; 
see  Dht.UGK,  §  2).  it  becomes  reasonable  to  identify 
Knoch  with  Par-napistini's  great  \isitor  in  Paradise  (he 
went  there  to  obtain  healing  for  his  leprosy  I,  whose 
name  is  perhaps  most  correctly  read  Gilgames.  Gil- 
game?.,  like  Knoch.  Ls  a  divine  being  —  whether  we 
regard  him  a.s  a  hero  who  becomes  a  god,  or  (mote- 
plausibly)  as  a  god  who  lx*comes  a  hero,  is  a  matter  of 
indifference — and  like  Knoch  he  is  associated  with  the 
sun.4  As  Knoch  in  the  Hebrew  tradition  is  the  an- 
cestor of  Noah,  So  1  inverting  the  relation  !  Par-napiithn, 
the  Babylonian  Noah,  is  the  ancestor  of  ( i.lgames.  ITie 
latter  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  'waters  of  death'*  lo 
pay  a  visit  to  Par-napistim  in  Paradise,  and  we  may 
presume  that,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive, his  counterpart  (whose  original  name  was  certainly 
not  Noah)  received  the  same  reward  as  Knoch  for 
•  walking  with  God."  Both  Par-napistim  and  Enoch  are 
distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  not  only  Gilgames  but 
also  Knoch  (as  we  may  infer  from  the  emended  text  of 
E/ek.  283,  and  as  is  expressly  staled  in  the  S.vh  of 
Fnock.  which  has  a  substratum  of  genuine,  even  if 
turbid,  tradition).*  has  been  initiated  into  secret  lore, 
and  knows  both  the  past  an.l  the  future.  lastly,  Knoch 
gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  Knoch,  which  at  any  rate 
implies  lordship  (cp  'city  of  David.'  2  S.  .".79;  'castle 
of  Sennacherib,'  KB  289;  and  see  a  S.  12ie);  and 
perhaps  in  the  primitive  myth  was  even  represented  as 
its  builder.  So  Krech.  of  which  the  ideographic  name 
is  Unuki  or  l'nuk  (i.e.  the  dwelling),  is  incidentally 
called  in  the  epic  '  the  city  of  Gilgames,'  Gilgames  being 
at  once  its  king  and  (according  to  an  old  text)  its 
builder.7  Why  the  Hebrew  compiler  did  not  adopt 
Gilgames  as  well  as  L'nuk  from  his  Babylonian  in- 
formant. *  we   cannot   tell.      The  foundation   of  the 

1  It  is  plain  that  thrre  must  have  hern  some  fairly  complete 
account  of  Enoch  in  P'»  time ;  indeed,  the  references  in  E/ek. 
U  14  St  3  (emended  text)  imply  such  an  account  in  exilic  times. 
Sec-  Es'  <n.  I  1. 

3  The  Chaldeans  .it  first  estimated  the  duration  of  the  astro- 
nomical revolution  of  the  sun  at  days,  ■AeiMudl  at  364! 
days.  To  thi*  they  accommodated  their  civil  year  of  y»  days 
by  mean*  of  an  intercalated  cycle  (Lenormant,  Let  Origins  t, 
1  koI    Cp  Year,  %  j. 

■  The  Egyptian  kings  as  sons  nf  Rf,  were  said  (as  early  as 
the  Pyramid  Texts)  to  ascend  to  heaven,  borne  by  the  mystic 
gritiin  called  j/rr/"(sce  St'H.si'HiMk 

*  We  know  from  another  text  that  Gilsamel  waxihe  viceCerent 
of  thesun-eud  (Jercmtas,  »f.  tit.  3X  flommcl  makes  Gilgames 
a  form  of  Gibil  the  tire.god  (I  iibilgamil).  On  the  epic  of 
GiUuinc!  sec  |)«in,r,  (  1,  and  Jastrovr.  Ketigit>n  ?/ /t,i*rfeni* 
rt«,r  Assyria,  chap.  p.  467 /f.  |'I"he  present  Mtil  fc  was 
wraten  Ix-fore  the  apriearam-e  of  l'r..f.  Jastrow's  »nrk.| 

s  On  the  'waters  of  ile.uh'  in  the  fcueixl  sec  Maspcrn,  t-"-. ; 
Jeremi.is,  87.  The  same  mythic  stream  is  found  in  a  very 
myihulu'^ical  section  of  a  psalm  (Ps.ISj(.p,  where  the  'ft**!- 
of  fiealh'(7',2  ,s;c*)  are  parallel  to  the  'tli>x!s  of  Pcrtiitiua  ' 

CrSa  'Si :     Bauat,  t  -•).  So  chc.  Pi.>-\ 

*  On  both  points  see  E sixth,  f  1.  was  before  his  lime 
when,  in  1851.  he  admitted  that  the  laic  legend  of  Enoch  mi,-ht 
Conceivably  have  some  traditional  basis  {Pas  But  M  IftlUCk,  p. 
xxvii), 

t  See  Jeremias,  ,»/.  cr'f.  17,  ami  cp  the  insrriptinn  qunte.! 
from  Htluiecht  by  W'iiKkler  (.-(OF  ,77)  and  Huntncl  (ANT 
1  jo),  in  which  occur  the  words  'the  walls  of  Ercch,  the  ancient 
building  of  Gilgnmel.' 

I  The  theory  here  advocated  i-  that  I>avid\  ilahylonian  sctibe 
Shavsma  hrvnipht  neveral  Habylonian  m>ths  and  leeends  10 
Palestine,  including  that  of  the  hero  I  olgames,  ki>ii;  of  l'nuk  or 
Erect).  Me  thus  opened  a  frrsh  period  of  Ilahylonian  influence 
on  Palmitic.  Hilprecbt'x  dbeoverie-  gice  increased  pruhability 
to  the  iilentification  of  Enoch  with  l'nuk,  which  was  already 
proposed  by  .S-iyce  in  iSr,7  (////.  Lttt.  i35). 
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extremely  ancient  city  of  Ij-cch  (before  4500  nr.. 
Htlprecht),  however.  was  at  any  rate  wet)  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  Hebrew  culture- legend.  It  is.  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  not  improbable  that  Enoch 
once  occupied  a  still  more  dignified  position  as  hero  of 
the  Israelitish  H'»d  story  (see  \11.\ll.  iJKI.fr.r.  §  17). 

We  tike  the  next  three  names  together.  The  last  of 
them  is  evidently  not  a  divine  tide,  but  n  simple  hero- 
7  I  d  ,,ame-  Tins  prepares  us  to  expect  that 
M  "  1  '  the  first  and  second  mav  lie  so  too.  In 
MothuM^h  K,1",,,,,i'1'  ,f  Atoms,  the  first  king  in  the 
'  ]terov,ian  list,  may  be  identified  with  some 
one  of  the  great  deities,  his  successors  at  any  rate  are 
only  dcmi-g<xls  or  extraordinary  men.  Moreover,  to 
appreciate  the  Helirew  culture-legend,  it  is  necessary  to 
ttntind  ourselves  that  when  the  city  of  Enoch  had.  by 
divine  help,  liecn  erected,  there  was  still  plenty  of  work 
fur  lemi-divina  men  to  do  in  triumphing  over  w  ild  beasts 
and  Imrlxirians.  The  hunting  exploits  of  GilgameS 
(who  was  first  reduced  from  bring  a  fire-god  to  tin-  pro. 
portions  of  a  heroic  man,  and  then  restored  in  the  same 
legend  to  the  divine  company)  have  in  all  probability  a 
historical  kernel.     It  is  easv  to  U-heve,  too.  Ilia!  the 

hero  ceiled  METHUSAEL  faajNtap;  as  if  Mntu-Li-ili, 
•the  liegeman  of  God  ;  Matfov<ra\a  [AI-);  Mathusael; 
Gen.  -I  ■  K  or.  following  the  better  reading  of  r3AI-. 
Methuselah  ('the  liegeman  of  larku\,  was  originally 
viewed  as  a  king  who  taught  men  good  laws  and 
restrained  wild  animals  arid  wild  men. 

The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  names  is  obscure. 
Jered  (so  l  Ch.  \  t  AX'J  or  jAKi:i>  |f.v.  for  Gr.  read- 
ings: Gen.  5i<>  might  indeed  lie  an  adaptation  of  the 
Babylonian  Arad  in  Arad.Sin  (•  servant  of  Sin.  the 
mOOO-god'),  which  would  be  a  possible  title  of  llic 
hero  Gilgarncs  (see  tablet  is.  of  the  epic).  |RAI>  (f.et,  ; 
Crt-n.  4  :3|  or  rather  Krad  fcp  €*•»"'•'-  Taciail  is,  however, 
text-critically  a  I  letter  reading,  and  to  connect  this  with 
the  city  of  Eridu  1  is  not  free  from  objections.  Probably 


the  word  is  based  on  a  contraction  of  some  Babylonian 
name.  The  next  name,  which  is  best  read,  with 
Lagardc  and  Robertson  Smith,  not  VtEHt-'JAM,  (?.C.) 
but  Mahalalcl.  can  be  well  explained  by  the  help  of  the 
Bcrossian  hero-names  'A/rrjXwr.  'Ap4.XX0.p01.  Mah.il.il 
is  a  Hefarnised  form  of  the  common  Babylonian  word 
mmU,  •man'  (cp  BVIL-MttOMCH)  ;  the  final  syllable, 
■el.  is  a  substitute  for  some  Kabylonian  divine  name. 
Stlah  in  METitfSF.i.AH  (n^irc,  Gen.  5  31/  isf.  1  Ch. 
1  it;  futfo,  <ra\a  [ALT  iiaM.  [I!  in  t  Ch.  1  :,]  :  Afathu. 
Miii)  is  doubtless  Babylonian;  it  is  reasonable  to  sec 
in  it  a  Hebraised  form  of  lark*,  '  brilliant '  (Jensen)  or 
'gigantic,  very  strong '  (Del.1,  which  is  an  epithet  of 
Gibs!  the  fire-god.  and  Ninih  1?)  the  god  of  the  eastern 
sun  1  One  of  the  royal  names  in  the  Bcrossian  list  is 
'Auf'niiuof,  which  I'm  dr.  IV-littsch  and  Hommel  explain 
Anil  {A  mil)  Sin — i.e.,  '  liegeman  of  Sin,' — and,  with 
great  probability,  identify  with  Methuselah.  The. 
moon-god  in  fact  well  deserves  the  title  l:rhn.  and  the 
traditional  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  Haran  and 
L'r  makes  some  veiled  references  to  the  moon-god  almost 
indispensable  in  the  culture-legend. 

Lantech  \aftex  [BAI.;  Ti.  XVII]  ;  Lamech; 

Gen.  4iS-i4  5j5-j«  I  Ch.  1  j  LV.  3jnt)  must  have  been 
8  Lamech  11,1  ""l",r,  int  personage  in  the  old  Hebrew 
'  culture-legend,  for  in  the  earlier  of  the  two 
genealogies  not  only  his  three  sons,  but  alvj  his  two  wives 
and  his  daughter,  arc  mentioned  by  name.  Mis  own 
name  admits  of  no  explanation  from  the  best-known 
Semitic  languages,  nor  is  it  .it  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  spec  ially  appropriate  for  the  barbaric  eulogist  of  blood. 

who  Speak*  in  Gen.  4  33/     It  is  a  needless 


9.  Lantech's 
wives. 


>  So  SayCS  HHh.  Lltt.  l30.  Whe  infers  from  On.  5  18  that 
Kreih  (fmik)  received  it*  earliest  culture  from  Kridu.  Gen. 
4  18.  however,  m.i>o  \t  11  .  h  the  father  of  lr.vl. 

•  J «•  11  sen.  K''i»i,>l.  mj.  4*14.    s^j  Hommel  (r.jf.  E.rfk,  Timtt 
8401),  »ho  adopts  the' form  Sarraliu  (lhi>  ti  found  with  tli« 
 !—«-,  ,/,,'god'V 
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assumption  that  the  song  of  Lamech  is  '  an  exultant  boast 
and  menace  called  forth  by  Lantech's  savage  delight  at 
finding  himself  possessed  of  the  new  and  effective  weapons 
devised  by  his  son  Tubal-cam  '  1  The  song  must  tie 
interpreted  by  itself,  without  preconceived  opinions.  In 
it  the  hero  declares  that  not  only  seven  lives  (as  in  the 
case  of  '('am'),  but  seventy-seven,  will  be  required  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  murdered  •  Lamech.'  This  implies 
that  Limech's  story  was  once  told  in  connection  with  that 
of  fain  the  murderer:  in  fact,  that  Lamech,  like  Cain, 
is  the  representative  of  a  trilie,  and  s|»-.iks  thus  fiercely 
out  of  regard  for  triUil  honour,  which  to  him  consists 
in  the  strict  exaction  of  vengeance  for  blood  -  Still,  the 
Lamech  who  is  descended  from  Enoch  ought  to  have 
some  importance  in  the  development  of  culture  ;  he 
cannot  be  merely  a  bloodthirsty  nomad.  It  would  .seem, 
then,  that  the  i.amech  of  tjen.  -1 18  was  originally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lamech  of  33/.  The  latter  is,  propel !y. 
the  personification  of  a  nomad  tribe  which  named  itself 
after  the  divine  hero  Lamech.  just  as  Kain  (or  the 
Kenites)  named  itself  after  the  divine  hero  Kain  or  Cain. 
What,  then,  does  the  divine  hero's  name  mean  ?  Sftyce 
and  Homme!  connect  it  with  l-iinga  <  =■  Ass.  ».  ;  •  '. 
•  artificer  ').  a  non-Semitic  title  of  the  moon-god.  I  Us  is 
plausible,  though  the  Assyrian  title  murjjar  is  applied 
alvj  to  Ea.  A  fragment  may  have  lieen  introduced  here 
from  a  fresh  culture-legend  which  took  for  its  starting- 
point  another  divine  teacher,  the  '  l»-getler  of  gods  and 
men.'  '  whose  will  created  law  and  justice.'* 

The  names  of  Limech's  two  w  ives  are,  of  course,  de- 
rived from  the  poem  in  lien.  4»j.  Saycc  and  Boscuwcn 
"  make  them  feminine  lunar  deities 
named  Darkness,  the  other  Shadow 
— lait  without  indicating  any  similar  titles 
of  the  moon  in  the  tablets.  IYoUd.lv  the  poet  simply 
gave  the  tribal  hero's  wives  the  most  becoming  names 
he  could  think  of.  Adah  (rnrj;  A  3a  [AEJ.  A43a  [L] ; 
.iJa;  Gen,  419-33)  may  have  been  known  to  him 
already  as  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  Ms.  Pi 
but  from  an  older  source  ;  see  An.WI,  a|,  and  /il  l  All 
(r-svj,  shadow';  2tX\a  fAELJ  :  Sella;  (Jen.  4  19  +1 1 
was  a  suggi-v.ive  description  of  a  noble  chicftniiuss. 
whose  presence  was  like  a  refreshing  and  protecting 
■hade  (Is.  32*).    Naamah  9  67 ;  »o«ua  [AEJ. 

■Ufia  [L];  Xaema ;  Gen.  4  **),  too,  the  daughler 
of  /illah,  may  derive  her  name  ( "  gracious ' )  from 
her  supposed  physical  and  moral  charms  ;  another 
of  Esau's  wives  bears  the  equivalent  name  Basemath 
((ieii.  3ii  |i.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  she  is  the 
sister  of  Tubnt-cain,  her  name  m.iy  be  of  mythic  origin,* 
and  that  she  had  a  tvle  of  her  ow  n  in  the  original  story. 

TVBAL-CAIM  is  described  in  Gen.  4  11  (emended  text) 
as  '  the  father  of  all  those  w  ho  work  in  bronze  and  iron.' 

At  first  sight  the  name  might  seem  to 
belong  to  the  heros  ejionymus  of  Tubal 
(so  I^cnorman.),  which  was  a  people  famous  for  its 
'  instruments  of  Iwon/c'  111  the  time  of  E/ckicl  (Esek. 
27  13).  Tubal,  however,  was  much  too  far  from  I 'ales- 
tine  to  lie  mentioned  here,  and  Total  in  the  time  of  Alnr* 

hani-pal  seems  rather  to  have  been  famous  for  horses 
(ton 66).  Above  all,  il  is  difficult  to  disregard  the 
general  tradition  of  antiquity  that  the  first  worker  in 
metal  wasa  divine  U  ing  (cp  EnoihSi,  where  the  iallcn 
nngel  Ara/el  teaches  this  an).  Tulnl-cain.  then,  is 
probably  like  xoivwp  (the  Phoenician  Hrphaistos  '  >.  a 
humanised  g<id.  ami  the  first  jxirt  of  tlie  name  is  pre- 
sumably not  of  Persian  but  of  Babylonian  oi  igm.'  It 

1  Pr\«!;dc,  Early  /?//■/«•  S<m£t,  tjo,  following  Ewalil  and 
Itudde. 

a  Cp  St.  ZA  TIV,  Hjo?  |'q4l  =  .fW.  Rttitn. 

»  Hymn  10  ihe  imun-god,  S  .yre,  ttit*ert  /.tit.  160/ 

♦So  WHS  (E />(*).  art.  'I^imcch'),  comjviring  '  Na-in.™,' 
orii;]n.-i]tv  a  divine  tide.    Cp  l^r'Kirmanl,  Lts  Ori(ints,  toof. 

»  See  Itiilo  of  Ityhhis  in  Kin.  I'E  i.  IO9,  ami  sec  C'ki  atios, 
I  7,  1'nrrviciA. 

•  We  can  hanllv  derive  the  name  from  Ril-iri  (-l'.il)il)  with 
Itall,  and  it  n  the  merest  coirwidence  that  MW  or  t**l!  in 
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should  he  noticed  that  -fnin  in  Tul>al-cain  is 
in  ©  (ftofit  \  |  A  HI.  |).  Protxibly  it  w.us  added  to  explain 
Why  the  hero  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  smiths. 
Tulml  is.  in  fact,  probably  a  pale  form  ..f  the  god  of 
the  sul.ir  fire.  Gibil  or  Nusku  ;  but.  of  course,  he  is 
not  only  a  lire-god.  Like  Gibil  and  like  Hophaisms 
(sec  Koscher.  Lor.),  he  is  the  heavenly  smith  (fr3  filly 
calls  him  xaWer.  a  term  which  in  //.  15  jag  is  applied 
to  Hcphaistos),  and  was  perhaps  once  addressed  in  the 
words  of  a  famous  Mabyloman  hymn  :  — 

'Gibil.  renowned  liero  in  the  land, — valiant,  son  of 
the  Abyss,  exalted  in  the  land. — Gibil,  thy  clear  flame 
breaking  forth.— when  it  lightens  up  the  darkness. — 
assigns  to  all  that  bears  a  name  its  own  destiny  ; — the 
copjx-r  and  tin.  it  is  thou  who  dost  mix  (?)  them. — gold 
and  silver,  it  is  thou  who  meltest  them.' 1 

We  may  well  suppose  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
1  lebrcw  legend  Tubal  was  the  instructor  of  men  in  the 
art  of  getting  lire.  According  to  Phtlo  of  Bvblus,  fire 
was  discovered  by  three  'mortal  men'  called  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame,  and  was  produced  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together.  '  This,'  remarks  Robertson 
Smith,3  'is  the  old  Arabian  way  of  getting  tire,  and 
indeed  appears  all  over  the  world  in  early  times,  and 
also  in  later  times  in  connection  with  ritual.  Probably 
some  ritual  usage  preserved  the  memory  of  the  primeval 
fire-stock  in  Phoenicia."  There  was  no  such  ritual  usage 
among  the  Israelites,  and  so  the  legend  of  the  inven- 
tion  of  fire  disappeared. 

Jabal  and  Jubal  have  names  descriptive  of  occupations, 
and  evidently  of  Palestinian  origin.     'Die  former  ; 

11  JabaL  iw'HtX  tAI"         W'       tEl :  /nM •'  °"n' 
'  .  4        is  the  reputed  ancestor  of  tent-dwelling 

shepherds.  His  name  describes  him,  not  as 
a  '  wanderer  '  1 1  *illm.  verv  questionably),  but  as  a  herds- 
man (cp  He!).  s;v,  Phu-n.  ?3\  'ram');  it  is  another 
form  of  the  name  ABEL  (./.-'.,  end).  The  latter,  Jubal 
(73V  ;  tovfoX  [ALL]  ;  Jubal;  Gen.  4»«+).  is  the  1  father' 
of  the  guild  or  class  of  musicians  (cp  Sav,  Ex.  19 13, 
•ram's  horn').  That  the  inventor  of  the  kinnSr  and 
the  '«.?  '•*  should  lie  the  younger  brother  of  the  first 
shepherd,  is  certainly  appropriate.  One  of  the  thirty- 
seven  'Amu,  or  Asiatics,  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Hnum-hotep  (see  Ml'SIC,  §  8,  Ioskhh,  §  10)  as  desir- 
ing admission  into  Egypt,  carries  a  lyre.  (We  must 
not  quote  the  parallel  of  David,  for  1  Sam.  Mti-aj  does 
not  recognise  hint  as  a  shepherd  ;  see  David,  §  1  a, 
note).  Tulnal.  however,  is  less  appropriate  in  this 
company,  partly  because  of  his  lofty  origin,  partly  be- 
cause smiths  belong  more  naturally  to  agricultural  and 
city  life. 

The  three  names  Jabal.  Jubal,  and  Tttbol  stand 

outside  the  genealogy  proper,  just  as  Shem,  Ham.  and 

10  n-i-i-.,  laphelh  Stand  outside  the  genealogy  of 
12.  Original  Noah  and  AbfMn  Nahor  am,  Haran 

tonn  01  M  olltsuIc  that  of  T(.ran     Uy  this  knot  in 

the  genealogical  thread  the  editor  indicates  that  a  new 
and  broader  development  is  about  to  licgin  ( Ewald ). 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Cainite  genealogy  as  it  stands 
contains  but  six  names  ?  The  parallel  table  in  chap.  6, 
which  has  virtually  all  these  names,  adds  three  to  them 
at  the  beginning,  and  one  at  the  end.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  three  prefixed  names  are  also  given 
in  4  »5  f.  It  is  not  improbable  (cp  ©I  that  this 
passage  in  a  simpler  form — omitting  'again,'  'another.' 
and  '  instead  of  Abe!,'  etc. ,  and  adding  '  arid  Enos  !>cgat 
a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain  ' — once  stood  before  4 17, 
and  that  Noah,  who  is  the  son  of  I-nrricch  in  5  28  f. ,  once 
took  the  place  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal.  This  would 
make  the  table  begin  Adam.  Seth,  Enos,  Cain,  and 
close  Lantech.  Noah.     We  might  also  restore  it  thus, 


Persian  mean*  (t)  dnxs  of  metal,  (7)  cupper  or  iron, 
the  /•  as  resulting  from  a  radical  «c  or  r%  and  as  c' 
to/and/  <Mr.  F.  T.  Piatt.). 
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Enos  (=dii<}m).  Seth.  Kenan  .  .  .  Lameeh,  Jabal. 
Noah.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
founder  of  the  pastoral  mode  of  life  a>  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  agriculture,  but  seems  to  involve  the  excision 
of  Jubal  and  Tubal.  We  might,  more  naturally 
perhaps,  suppose  that  Jalial  and  JuUil  were  later 
additions  from  another  cycle  of  legends,  and  that  the 
earliest  genealogy  twgan  with  Coin  and  ended  with 
Tubal,  both  originally  divine  beings.  We  should  then 
gel  a  genealogy  of  seven.  In  any  case  we  must  reject 
the  common  view  that  4»s /  is  a  fragment  of  a  Yahwistic 
table  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  Sethite  side  of 
the  first  family,  and  that  die  Sethites,  according  to  the 
Yahwist,  were  good,  the  Cainites  bad.  There  is  no 
valid  evidence  that  the  genealogist  wished  to  represent 
nny  of  the  Cainites  as  wicked,  or  that  culture  was 
opposed  to  religion.  Cain,  the  city-builder,  was  a 
worthy  son  of  Enos,  who  was  the  first  to  use  forms  of 
worship  (see  Enos).  For  there  was  no  more  truly 
religious  act,  from  a  primitive  point  of  view,  than  the 
building  of  a  city.  (For  the  continuation  of  this  subject 
sec  SKTHITRS. ) 

Buttmann's  Mylkahfus,  vol.  i.  ("38),  first  led  the  criticism 
of  the  ttnealuijies  inlo  I  be  riicl.t  track.    For  recent  JjicWilplM, 

beside  Stade's  article  already  irfcrrcd  to 
13.  Literature,  and  llillmann's  (»>«.,  sec  I.enorniaut,  /.ex 

Orifintt,  1  5 ;  Boscawen,  bCxfi.  7 imrt.  5 
jtijtf  (May  '94):  Cold/iher,  lieh.  Myth.  }i,  in,  idt-mo,  3....; 
III).  Urgrttk.  1SVM7:  R>'le.  l.ariy  Xarratr.  tt  if  Cftush, 
78.*!.  On  llie  Bcrossian  list  uf  ten  antediluvian  palrianh* 
see  Maspcro,  «  of  Civ.  564/',  IM.  /'-r.  1,0;  Homme!. 

/'.VAI,  ir.34j.j46.  the  List. named  scholar  holds  that  hi* 
identification*,  especially  Amiln  Knosh,  I'mmanu-  Hainan, 
and  Ni'ihnapisti=  Noah,  prove  thai  there  is  the  closest  relation 
between  the  ten  Hebrew  patriarch*  a»d  the  ten  Babylonian 
antediluvian  kins*.  He  infer*  from  this  that  the  author  of  the 
so-called  priestly  code  must  have  written  centuries  liefore  the 
exile.  This  hasry  inferenc  e  will  not  captivate  a  careful  student. 
That  the  priestly  writer  had  access  to  early  traditions  is  a  pfxrt 
of  the  critical  system  here  advocated.  The  identification*  of 
Hommel,  however,  need  very  careful  criticism  (see  Noah). 

T.  K.  C 

CAKE.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
meaning  and  characteristic  feature  of  certain  of  the 
many  Hcb.  words  which  are  rendered  'cake'  in  EV, 
and  it  must  suffice  merely  to  record   the  terms  in 

question. 

(4)  iUUM,  Hos.3i  (RV)  etc  ,  see  Flagow  (j), 

Fecit.  I  5- 

(i)  tlm,  (MtMOt,  iS.»u  etc.,  *ee  Fruit,  I  7. 

(V)  o^D,  halUh,  j  S,  O19  etc.,  see  Bakemeats,  %  »,  Bkead, 

(«/)  tawmdM,  Jer.  7 1»  44  io,f  sec  Bakemeats,  |  »,  Fruit, 
*5  L 

(<■)  .133?,  ItMUiAA,  t  S.  13**  io,t  see  Bakemeats,  |  > 

if)  (JCS'n)        ft*'*,  Nu.  Ill*,  sec  Bakemeats,  f  3. 

(j)  l^,  m,r,V,  ,  K.17ia  etc.,  and  (*)  f»JP,  uadh,  Gen.l8« 
etc,  cp  Bnrai),  I  a. 

(,)?1?JI,  flil  (Kt..  7.7,  kr.),  Judg.  7.3.  sec  Bakem*ats. 
I» 

(J)  PB),  rdili,  1  Ch.  ai»9  etc,  *«c  Bakbai8Ats,  f  j, 
Bkkau,  i  j. 

CALAH  (n^?:  xaaax  [A],  -K  [EL],  ka\aX  [«]l 
vs  is  XA\CK  [E];  ChaU;  Ass.  Kalhu,  Kalah)  is 
named  in  Gen.  10 11/  as  one  of  the  cities  originally 
founded  by  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Asur-nasir-pal.  king  of 
Assyria,  ascribed  its  high  standing,  at  any  rate  as  a 
capital,  to  Shalmancscr  L  (A'A  1  116  //.  132-135). 
Layard.  Rastypm,  and  G.  Smith  proved  by  their 
excavations  of  the  mounds  of  Nimriid  ao  m.  S.  of 
Nineveh  (Kuyunjik)  that  the  city  lay  in  the  fork 
between  the  Tigris  on  the  W.  and  the  I'ppcr  Zab  on 
the  E.  Protected  on  two  sides  by  these  rivers  and  on 
the  N.  by  hills,  fortified  by  a  long  N.  wall  with  at  least 
fifty-eight  towers,  it  was  a  strong  city. 

The  town  was  an  nhlewig,  well  supplied  with  water  by  a 
canal  led  thruu|(h  a  covered  conduit  from  the  Upper  Zah,  and 
richly  pt.intcd  with  orchards  and  gardens.  At  the  SW.  are 
the  remain,  of  a  platform,  built  of  ! 
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,  600  yard*  from  N 
above  the  level 


to  S.,  by  400  yard*  wide,  and  13  feet 

f  tlic  Tigris,  erMch  uiite  washed  it*  western 


face.  On  this  platform  stood  pabices  built  or  restored  by  the 
tii»K*  Shalntaneser  I.,  A«ur-n.",-ir-pJ,  Shalmaneaer  II..  Tiglath. 

Silescr  III..  SarK<»t),  ksarhaildon,  and  Asur-ejibiUni.  At  its 
_iW.  comer  v;imk!  the  zikkura/u  or  temple-tower,  167 J  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  still  140  feet  high.  Next  to  it  was  the 
temple  of  Nebo,  tut  in  the  Sarijonid  period  Ninip  was  the 
town-god  (KB  4  1  jj,  no.  1,  /.  16). 

Of  municipal  history,  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  we  know  little. 

l..",  h  faithful  to  Shalmaneser   II.  during  his  son's 

rebellion  (AV»  1  176,  //.  45-50),  but  revolted  from  Asur-nirari  in 
74^  1...  .  <AV/  1  J12).  It  was  clearlv  the  court  resilience  un<:cr 
th?  al«ive. mentioned  kings:  but  in  t lie  official  lists  it  never 
stands  first  (cp  Kponym  list*  A'^  1  aoS^.).  As  a  centre  of 
population  it  c.  i.Irntly  was  iofrrior  t.»  AWur,  and  totally  eclipsed 
Ly  Nineveh.  When  Asui-n.ifii-pal  relmilt  the  town  and  palace, 
ritmhed  the  great  wall,  and  endowed  Calah  with  its  canal,  he 
peopled  it  with  captivct. 

Like  other  great  cities  of  Assyria  nn<i  Babylonia, 
Cal.ili  probably  had  its  archives  which,  with  the  literary 
collections  of  the  kings,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 

Few  tablets  have  hitherto  been  found  at  Nimrud,  and  it  U 
inferred  thai  Sennacherib  removed  the  Calah  library-  to  Nineveh. 
Many  astrological  and  omen  tahlets  in  the  Kuyunjik  col- 
lections- were  executed  at  Calah  for  NatiO-nikQp-kem,  'princi|ial 
librarian, '  rai^Jttf-f.irrf,  711S-684  11.C.  For  explorations  and 
identification  of  site  cp  l.ayard,  .YiHrtvk  ami  ttt  KrmainM.  G. 
Smith  s  Assyrian  f>ts<  wcrits.  For  further  conclusions  respect- 
ing library, 'see  t:.  Smith,  ChtUH.  Ctn*iit.<%        c.  II.  VV.  |. 

C  ALA  MOLALU  S  (  k&Aa/vswAaAoc  [A]),  or  Calamo- 
calUB  I  wKaXnc  (B]>.  «  Estl.5».  represents  the  •  L<h1 
(we  l.yt.DAl  II  \niD' of  j|  Ezra  2jj=Nch.7}7.  6L  hits 
AyAAtoN  [pi- 1  aAiA- 

CALAMUS  (rU|?)  occurs  in  Cant.  414  Ewk.  27 19, 
and  '  sweet  calamus'  in  Ex.  30»j  Is.  43 24  (RV"*-  ;  but 
HX  '  sweet  cane'  in  Is. ).  for  the  usual  EUtSD  (f.V.,  1 k). 

CALCOL  ;  on  the  name  see  Mahoi.  ;  xaAxaA 

[A]l.  a  son  of  Zerith  b.  Jfl'AH,  1  Ch.  26  (Xa.aka  |B], 
KAAxaA  [L]).  clearly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Mahol 
of  1  K.  43.  [5„],  AVChalcoi.(XaAkaA  IB].  X&AkaA 
[L]).    See  Mahol. 

CALDRON,  AV  rendering  of  the  following  words  : — 
nn^>iS.2.4  Mi.  33,  so  RV;  TO  Jcr.  52tB/  (RV 
•pots' )  Kick.  1 1  3  7  tr.  so  RV;  "OT  a  Ch.  35 13.  so  RV— 
for  all  of  which  see  CooKING.  g  5  j  and  pftf.  Job41» 
[»],  RV  RUSHES  (4.1:,  2). 

CALEB  (3>3.  §66;  on  the  meaning  see  below; 
XtvAeB  [BAL];  gent,  '3^3,  'Calebite,'  EV  'of  the 
house  of  Caleb.'  I  &  25  3  Kr.  [kynikoc  (HAL)], 
see  Nauai.  ;  Kt.  reads  13^3  ;  cp  the  similar  variant  in 
Tudg.  1  is  0BAL,  yaAcB  hat*,  thn  kapAian  aythc). 

X.l.  40  1*4,  n.  i.  C8rj).  finds  the  sense  'raging  with 

canine  madness, '  objecting  to  Robertson  Smith's  identification 

with  aj|,  'dog'Oee  /.  /'*.  »8<j;  AV«.  300,  319). 


1.  Name.  Dog-totems,  nevertheless,  were  nnt  impossible  in 
the  ancient  Semitic  world  (see  Dog.  f  4),  and  a 
connection  with  was  early  surmised  (see  Nauai,  n.).  We 
find  the  name  Kalbi  in  Babylonian  contract-tablets  as  late  as 
the  times  of  Nei>uchadrer/ar  II.  and  Cambyses  (A  //  4  109*91). 
H'wimel  {A/IT  115)  makes  or  kalaht  mean  'priest'; 

while  Savre  (Early  /hi/.  Hrh.  j's)  compares  ka/Mi  as  used  in 
Am.  I  at:  («•,£..  54.  i3)  for  '  officer,  messenger'  (but  this  is 
improbable).    The  mine  seems  to  be  primarily  tribal. 

Caleb  was  a  Keniuite  clan  which  at.  or  shortly 
before,  the   Israelite  invasion  of  Western  Palestine 
9  Farlv  c5l;lblisncd  iLsclf  in  Hebron  and  the  region 

™  coalesced  with  its  northern  neighliour.  the 
tril.e  of  Judnh  (naturally,  not  without  admixture  of 
blood :  cp.  Maacah.  Caleb's  concubine,  1  Ch.  24«). 
The  b'ne  KENAZ.  to  whom  Caleb  and  OTHNIEL  belong 
(Nu.  .Tin  Judg.  IijJ).  were  of  Edomite  extraction, 
and  the  Calebites  were  nearly  related  to  the  nomadic 
Jerahmeclitcs  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Negeb 
(1  Ch.  29 etc.);  sec  Je K.MIMEEU  (On  the  Kenites,  sec 
below.  §  4.  J 

How  C  aleb  came  to  be  settled  in  what  was  regarded 


tu  the  territory  of  Judah.  is  variously  described  (Josh. 
15 13,  cp  146  jf.  Dt,  etc.).  According  to  Josh.  15 o  f. 
(cp  Judg.  liojT.),  Caleb  invaded  from  the  N.,  in 
comjKiny  with  Jiul:ih,  the  region  which  he  subsequently 
occupied  (see  AKAK)  ;  but  in  the  story  of  the  spies,  in 
the  oldest  version  <>f  winch  Caleb  alone  maintains  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Canaan  from  the 
S.  and  receives  Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his  faith1  (see 
NUMMttt),  we  seem  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact 
that  Caleb  made  his  way  into  the  land  from  that  quarter. 
In  David's  time  ("aleli  was  still  distinct  from  Judah  ( 1  S. 
30 14  ytXpoi't  [11],  x'Aoi,rt  [L] i  for  the  conjecture  that 
David  was  a  Calebite  prince,  see  David,  g  4,  n. ). 

On  the  other  hand,  IB  the  list  of  the  spies  (Nu.  136  P). 
and  in  the  commission  for  the  division  of  the  land 

3  Pre-exilic.<Nu  154,9  P>'  Ca,el*  b  jKHMt.VSEH 
apju-ars  as  the  reprr\rntu/n*  of  Jud.ih.  a 
chief  (nasi)  of  that  trtiw : 3  and  in  the  post-exilic 
genealogical  systems.  Caleb  and  Jerahnu-el.  sons  of 
Hezkon  '  (tf.v. ,  ii.  [1]).  are  great-gramlsons  of  the  ]silri- 
arch  Judah  11  C  h.  29  [(  HKI.f  BAI  -  t  Ch.  4  1,  Cakmi  ( 1 )]. 
18  f..  4J  [x<iA</i.  A]/  ),  whilst  Kcnaz  becomes  a  son  of 
Caleb  <1,5). 

These  representations  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  uniting 
with  Judah,  Caleb  became  the  leading  branch  of  that 
exceedingly  mixed  tnlie.  The  Chronicler  indeed 
hardly  knows  any  other  Judahitc  stocks  than  these 


4.  Post  exilic. 


The  seats  of  the  Calebites  in  pre  exilic  times  arc  to 
be  learned  most  fully  from  1  Ch.24}/1,  where  we  find 
set  down  as  sons  and  grandsons  (branches)  of  Caleb 
the  well-known  cities  and  towns,  Ziph,  Mareshah  (so 
read  for  MesHA),  Hebron.  Tappuali.  Jokdeam  (so  for 
J0KK1.AM),  Maon.  llethmr ;  for  Maon  and  Cartuel 
cp  also  1  S.  25  a/.  The  clan  had 
the  Negeb  (1  S.30.4». 

After  the  Kxilc  their  old  territory  was  chiefly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Kdomites,  and  the  Calebites  were 
pushed  northwards  into  the  old  scuts 
of  Judah.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  another  stratum  of  the  comrx.site  genealogy  (1  Ch, 
21S.34,  JO-S5,  cp  19).  where  Cab  b  takes  Kplirath  (the 
region  about  Bethlehem)  as  a  second  wife  (observe  the 
significant  name  of  the  former  wife  Azi'BAH  [ft'.];  cp 
also  JSStOTH).  Through  his  son  Hur  the  clan  falls 
into  three  divisions  :  Shobal.  Salma,  and  Hareph,  the 
fathers  of  Kirj.ith-jearim.  Bethlehem,  and  Bcthgader. 
The  further  not  ccs  of  the  sulxlivision  of  these  clrms  are 
fragmentary  and  complex  (sec  BetII-GADER.  JAUEZ, 
Shobal).  It  is  at  all  events  noteworthy  that  the 
passage  concludes  with  the  end  ol  a  list  of  Kenites, 
and  a  connection  between  these  and  the  Calebites 
becomes  plausible  if  ClIKlXB  and  KlXIIAII  in  1  Ch. 
4 11/  are  indeed  errors  for  Caleb  and  Rcchab  (cp 
Meyer,  hn/i/<h.  1 47).* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  names  Arbuk,  Colhoieh, 
R<7>haiah  b.  Hur  (lem pie- repairers,  etc..  temp.  Nehc- 
minh)  are  of  Calebite  origin  (irV  147,  167). 

See  further  Khsa7;  a!s.i  Knenm,  Ktl.  /sr.  1  135^,  176^, 
Gratr,  '  Die  Kcluballen  oder  Kalebilen,'  MCH/ Si46i-49'.  »"<» 
especially  We.  Dc  Gtmt. .  CH  337/ 

CALEB -  EPHRATAH,  RV  Caleb  EplOTthBh  (3^3 

nn"VDv<).  is  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  2  J4+  as  the  place  where 
H<  :ion  died.  Welihausen  and  Kittel.  after  (5"A1-  (xaJ 
/urra  to  dirotfavriV  tatpur  [taptan,  A  ;  -»>,  L]  ^XfJrr 
Xa\r/j  fit  tippaffa  [h  tUrij\9t  X°A'/i  *pb*  t<Ppat>o]), 
read:  'after  the  death  of  Hetron.  Caleb  came  unto 
Ephrath  the  wife  of  Hetron  his  father '  *  (We.  Dt  c,tn/. 
14).  Klostennann  (GrKvt.  112)  thmks  it  more  natutal 
to  read  SEGI  B  (for  Caleb). 

1  In  P  Joshua  is  named  along  with  Caleb. 

*  The  name  Jephunnch  as  that  of  Caleb's  father  is  not  earlier 
than  lljl  on  Josh.146,  i3(JKand  f>-),  see  Joshua,  %  o 

*  Note  also  that  -o^r,  the  Tarn,  rendering  of  Kc.ites,  U 
derived  from  Saixa.    Cp  Neub.  Ot-«gr.  42:,  t>9. 

Ahijam,  U\  t 


possibly  « 
4/.,.,  mf  for  a-Mf; 
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•Even  after  the  Exile  the  Hebrew,  like  the  Arab  genealogists, 
teem  to  have  used  the  marriage  of  a  sou  with  his  father '»  wife 
at  one  Jevice  for  throwing  the  relation*  of  clan*  and  townships 
into  genealogical  form.'  (WRS  A'xur.  90,  and  we  We.  VVi>/.l'» 
=  17 /  ET  117.) 

CALENDAR.    See  Day,  Week.  Month,  Ykar  ; 
cp  also  CHRONOLOGY,  §  1  / 

CALF         Ex..T24.  etc;  mocxoc.  Rev.  47).  See 
Cattle.  §  a 

CALF.  GOLDEN  Portable  images  of  a  bull  overlaid 
with  gold  occupied,  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophets,  ' 
W  f  nM.  a  prominent  position  in  the  equipment  I 
of  the  Israclitish  sanctuaries.  We  I 
hear  of  them  in  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  northern 
kingdom  :  in  Dan'  and  Hethel,  where  they  are  said  to 
hive  been  set  up  by  Jeroboam  (i  K.  \2iijf.  2  K.  10x> 
Hos.  10  5);  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
(Hos.  Sj/. );  and  perhaps  also  in  Gdgal  (Am.  l>\f. 
Hos.  4  15  9>5  12 it  [13]).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
none  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (which  had  the  brazen 
.serpent  :  see  NufUSHTAX),  and.  strange  to  say.  we 
do  not  find  any  allusion  to  such  images  as  existing  in 
the  other  sanctuaries  of  Judah— cither  in  1  K.  14 >!-*«, 
where  such  reference  would  have  hren  apposite,  or  in 
Amos  or  Hosea.  The  last  named  in  particular,  who 
pursued  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  with 
such  bitter  invectives  (85/.  10 5).  would  hardly  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  had  the  same  worship  prevailed 
in  Jerusalem  also.  Though  Judah  appears  to  have 
participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  cultus  at  Bethel,  the 
worship  of  such  images  seems  to  have  been  confined 
chielly  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  bulls  belonged  to  the  class  of  images  called 
( 'molten  images ' ;  see  Iihh.,  §  1  c).  which  might  be  either 
so'.id  or  merely  covered  with  a  coaling  of  metal.  To 
the  Latter  cl  iss  the  golden  bull  of  Jeroboam  (llos.  1U») 
probably  belonged  isee  Idol,  $  4  f.  ).  BecAliae  of  the 
value  of  the  metal  it  is  not  probable  that  the  images  were 
of  great  size.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  choice  of 
the  word  >jy.  'calf  :  not  the  youth  but  the  small  size  of 
the  animal  represented  is  the  point  to  be  conveyed— not 
perhaps  without  an  implication  of  contempt. 

As  for  their  origin,  these  images  were  originally 
foreign  to  the  Yah  we  religion.     To  the  nomads  of  the 

2.  On  -m  w ,1<lcmt'4*'  w,l°  llicl  not  brcc<1  cattle,  the 
°  '  idea  of  choosing  the  bull  as  an  image  of 
divinity  could  hardly  have  occurred.  On  this  ground 
alone  the  narrative  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  32  JE)  can  prove  nothing  for 
the  origin  of  this  form  of  worship  in  Mosaic  times. 
Apart  from  the  impossibility  of  making  such  an  image 
in  the  wilderness,  the  narrative  seems  rather  to  be 
intended  as  a  scathing  criticism  on  the  absurdity  and 
sinfulness  of  bull-worship  as  viewed  from  the  prophetic 
standpoint.  According  to  the  I  K-uteronomist,  Jeroboam 
was  the  originator  of  bull  •  worship  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  would  have  introduced  an  entirely  strange 
image  into  the  sanctuaries  of  his  kingdom.  I'roliably 
the  older  IVcalogtie  (Ex.  34  17;  cp  20  j jl,  in  speaking 
of  'molten  images'  as  distinguished  from  plain  wooden 
images,  referred  to  images  of  this  description,  which 
also  are  intended  perhaps  by  the  images  of  Micah 
(ludg.18). 

It  has  often  been  held  {e.g.  by  Rcnan  and  Maspero, 
and  doubtfully  by  Konig)  that  bull-worship  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Apis  at  Memphis 
or  of  Mendes  at  lleliopolis;  but  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped only  living  animals,  and  in  any  case  the 
adoption  from  Egypt  is  unlikely.  The  nomad  inhabit- 
ants of  Goshen  took  over  from  the  Egyptians  hardly 
anything  of  their  culture  and  religion.    On  the  other 

'  The  te*t  of  i  K.  12  jo  is  obviously  corrupt,  or  at  b-ast 
imperfect.  CH.  adds,  'and  before  the  other,  to  Hethel."  Klo. 
C.'iijccuires  lh.it  the  original  lent  said  nothing  of  a  cal/\n  l>.vn. 
Hi>  restored  text,  however,  only  accentuates,  if  possible,  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  ianctuary.    bee  alv>  Tanar,  Ac,  f  a,  end. 
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hand,  the  religion  of  Israel  shows  the  strongest  evidence 
of  (  anaamtc  influence.  Among  the  Canaanites  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  ltaal  ; 1  the  cow.  the  symbol  of 
Astarte  ;  and  these  symbols  were  taken  over  from  the 
Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  Israelites  derived  the  practice  from  the  Canaan- 
ites. They  changed  the  significance  of  the  symbols, 
seeing  in  them  a  representation  of  Yahwe  and  his 
conquering  might  and  strength  ( Nu.  '2A  w  'l\  8).  Though 
in  the  time  of  Jeroltoam  such  worship  was  regarded  as 
allow  able,  the  so-called  older  decalogue  certainly  forbids 
molten  images  (see  attove).  The  later  decalogue,  which 
may  l>c  regarded  as  rcprcsenLitivc  of  prophetic  times, 
forbids  all  idolatrous  worship  of  Yahwe.  Hosea  rails  at 
the  worship  of  the  bull  (85  10s).  The  Deuteronomistic 
narrator,  too,  in  the  Hook  of  Kings  regards  the  conduct 
of  Jeroboam  as  an  apostasy  lo  idolatry.  He  emphatic- 
ally describes  bull-worship  as  '  the  sin  of  |croboam. 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin ' (t  K.  14  16  15  jo  16?6 
a  K.  10 a<)  etc.).  To  the  Apis- worship  of  Egypt  we 
have  but  one  reference— in  Jer.  4615.  where  we  should 
proiiably  read  'Why  hath  Apis  fled?  (why)  hath  thy 
steer  not  stood  firm?'    See  Apis. 

See  Ron.  Hauflfrohleme ;  57;  Raethg.  Beitr.  198/: 
Rolwrtson,  F.arly  He!,  of  /sr.  315-220;  Farrar.  '  Was 
there  a  Golden  Calf  at  I>an.'  Expos. ,  18031*.  pp.  254.265  ; 
and  cp  Savce,  Hihberl  lectures.  280 /. ;  Jensen.  A'osmol. 
88/;  C.  W.  Goodwin.  TSHA  2  1.  R 

CAL1TA8  (KAMcliT*Jt]n  i  Esd.  9„  =  Ecra 

10aj.  and  1  Esd.  ItaB-Neh.  87  Kei.IT A. 

CALKEB  (Ezck.  27o>7t;        *P,?niJ).    See  Ship. 

CALLISTHENES  ( kaAAicBcnhc  [AV)  ,  a  follower 
of  Ntcanor  [1],  who.  according  to  2  Slacc,  was  burnt 
for  firing  the  temple  gates  (2  Mace.  833). 

CALNEHlHjSj).  1.  (xaaannh  [A/>L],  |-aAanni 
[E]|.  A  city  included  in  the  earlier  kingdom  of  Nimrod, 
Gen.lOto(J).    See  NlMROD,  §  I,  StttNAR. 

Kawlinsnn  (.-far.  Attmtuvlkiet,  1  |3)  identifies  it  with  Nippur, 
supposing  that  the  Talmudic  statement,  "Calnch  means  Nippaf 
(/  una,  i.»i),  represi-nts  a  genuine  tradition.  The  context,  how- 
ever, show»  that  it  t«  a  pure  guess  ;  75-3  is  connected  with  -"j-j,  a 
Greek  loan-word  {rv>t<!>i)  meaning  'bride,'  and  .-tj>3  with 
n*3.  the  old  Hebrew  for  '  bride '  (see  Levy).  Pressel  U'Kfr*  ) 
claims  a  consensus  of  critic*  for  identifying  Calnch  with 
Ctesiphon  NK.  of  Hahylon,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  T  igris  (v> 
Targ-  Jer.,  l-.phr.  Syr.,  Kits.,  Jer.).  which  Pliny  (030)  places 
in  the  province  of  Chalonitts.  This  conjecture,  too,  may  be 
dismissed. 

The  inscriptions  alone  should  be  consulted  ;  and, 
since  none  of  the  ordinary  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities 
resembles  Calneh  (or  ("alno),  we  are  justified  in  examin- 
ing the  non-Semitic  (ideographic)  names.  Among  these 
we  find  Kul-unu  ('dwelling  of  offspring ').  which,  in 
Assyrian  times,  was  pronounced  Zir-la-lvt  or  (in  an 
inscription  of  Hammu-rabi)  Za-ri-lab.  The  situation 
of  ZirWha  is  uncertain  (see  Del.  Par.  226)  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Strgon  mentions  Zirlaba  at  the  end  of  a  list 
of  Babylonian  cities  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
south  to  north  (A7f  2  5*/ )  suggests  to  Homme!  that 
it  was  not  far  from  Hahylon  {Die  lemif.  lUtier,  \3\*f  \. 
To  Ericd.  Del.  in  1876  {Chald.  (7en.  293)  this  identifica- 
tion appeared  certain.  It  is.  indeed,  not  improbable. 
es[x-ctally  if  we  may  point  (cp  ©  as  above,  and 
^5) :  but  we  should  like  some  fuller  evidence  that 
Kul-unu  was  really  remembered  as  the  old  name  of 
Zirlaba. 

2.  ((9"*'-1  »d>r,»,  as  if  c^z).  a  N.  Syrian  city,  con- 
quered  by  the  Assyrians  (Am.  Ca.  on  which  see  Amos, 
§  6  [A]).    See  CALNO.  t.  K.  C 

CALNO  <i:V?.  XAAannh  [BNAQl'D,  Is.  lOot.  the 
city  called  Cal.vlh  [2]  in  Am.  6a  (on  which  see 

•  Cp  Tob.  1  5,  'the  heifer  Haal'  (r.  $<U\  rfi  U^aX,,  [It], 
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Amos.  §  6  [/>])  and  Cannkh  [y.r.]—  (rather  Calnch)  in 
Kick.  27  *j- 

is  confounds  it  with  Cai.nkh  [i),  and  connects  it  with  the 
building  of  the  'lower.1  which,  since  Hahyloii  is  mentioned  ju»t 
before,  ran  only  mean  the  tuwerof  Habcl  (see  Hahki  );  it  is  not  im- 
probable thai  P  icicntioes  Calnch  wiih  Itorsippa.  ac-curding 
to  the  TaJtnudiv  ir.vJili.jn  thai  the  lower  of  Kaliel  was  at  I 
Itorsippa.  Tim  is.  of  course,  worthless.  8  »  llrbir*  lt.»t  *a< 
corrupt  :  tyOjna  * <■  misread  "^S,  '  fort ' ;  ujiu  became 
•  Arabia." 

Doubtless  Cnlno  is  Kullani.  a  place  near  Arpail,  con- 
qnered  In  738  by  Tiglath-pilescr  III.  (Tide,  Wl.,  Fried 
Del..  Cbe,  .  Kittel).  T.  K.  c. 

CALPHL  RV  CHALPItl  (a  name  formed  from  the 

root  e^n,  whereby  a  child  is  designated  as  a  substitute 
for  one  lost  ;  cp  A.Atp4.lOC.  "nd  see  NAMES,  g  6fl), 
father  of  Judas  [3],  1  Mace.  1 1  7..  (o  TOY  XAA<J>CI  [AV], 
O  TOY  X&4>-  IKJ.  O  XAYCOY  U05-  *"••*»].  in 

theSvr   ,ftM    ranf    and  ...,o,.A      Cp  Al.PH.EUS, 

Clopas,  §  1, 

CALVAEY(kpanion  [Ti.  VVH],  Cafvaria),  Lk.  23 
33T  AV,  the  Vg.  rendering  (L*J.  calvaria  m  skull  |  of 
jtoaWo*  (RV  'The  skull  ).  The  ||  passages  preserve 
the  Semitic  form  Golgiitiia  (f.v.  L 

CAMEL  {br?},  @  kamhAOc:  Gen.  12.6  24 1014 
etc..  Ex.D3  Judg.  65  1  K.  10j   1  Ch.  27  jo  Erra  267 

.  .„  Tob.  9i.  and  elsewhere,  including  six  pro- 

1.  Name.    .  ...  „   ...  , ,  . 

phetic  passages;   Mt.  34  Mk.  16  etc.  ;  see 

also  Dkomedaky).  The  Hebrew  nnme  1  is  common 
to  till  the  Semitic  Linkages,  which  proves  that  the 
animal  was  known  before  the  parent  stock  divided 
— one  of  the  facts  from  which  llommcl  and  others 
have  inferred  that  the  original  home  of  the  .Semitic 
race  was  in  Central  Asia.'-'  'ITic  name  was  borrowed 
by  the  Egyptians ;  it  passed  also  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  most  modern  languages.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain  ;  von  Krcmer  (Sem.  Cutturent- 
lehnun^rn.  4)  connects  it  with  Ar.  /jot,;/,;,  '  to  heap,"  as 
meaning  the  '  humped  animal '  ;  whilst  I.agarde  |  /  'tbert. 
49)  Pillows  Bocharl  in  his  etymology  fr.nu  "jcj.  '  to 
requite.'  the  name  thus  indicating  the  revengeful  temper 
often  shown  by  the  animal. 

In  the  frequent  mention  of  the  camel  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  O  P  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  ComWni 
1  Biblical  <lr<"rl<^r"«  »»  meant  (sec  below.  §  6), 
references   ,n('uKh  an   Israelite   ambassador  may 
'  conceivably  hive   seen   a   two-hum  ped 
camel  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon  *    We  naturally  expect 
to  hear  of  its  use  by  the  Arabian*  and  other  nomad 
trilies  ;  and  accordingly  the  Islimaelites  (Gen.  37  15  [J)l, 
the  Mi.Umi.es  (Judg.  *6s).»  and  the  Amalekites  (iS, 
Lit  279)  by  turns  come  before  us  as  possessors  of 
camels.     The  mention  of  them  in  connection  with 
Job  1  lob  1,1.  and  with  the  Queen  of  Shcba  (t  K. 
10i(,  also  needs  no  commenL     David's  camels  (1  Ch. 


t  Hinih,  like  the  Ar.  hair  (I 

Aa*V»'(IM.  Ass.  //H  P)  denotes  the 


1  340)  and  Ass. 
jng  camel.'  Iv.i"Of,  Jer. 
2a3  (KV'oi  X  KV  render*  leu  aptly  Lkomi  imkv  (f.f.X  Ihe 
word  C'JTB»na,  J}<utJr>lntM  (Ksth.  S1014,  AV  'camels' 
RYmg.'  mules  ').  is  rather  an  adj.  qualifying  '  swift  steeds  1 ;  so  RV 
'swift  steeds  that  wire  usr<i  in  the  kind's  service"  (cp  Pers. 
khthat!,!,  realm;  HUH  Ltx.\  The  leauing,  huwever,  is  dis- 
puted.   See  HtiK^n,  I  j. 

»  See  this  awl  other  view*  summarised  in  Wright's  Cam/ 
Gram.  S/m.  I.aMf,  t Jf. 

3  See  the  las-reliefs  on  the  Hlark  Olx-lisk  of  Shalman«-srr  II., 
»nd  this  king's  monolith  inscr.,  obv.  28  (A'/f  1  156/;), 
'dromedaries  (MtrVj//)  with  two  humps';  cp  I VI.  /'ar.  06. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  numerous  reft-r,  n,  rs  to  th<-  >  ,,mrt  in 
Arabian  literaiure,  and  of  the  many  names  of  the  camel  in 
Arabic,  sec  Hotninel,  Siiycttkiere,  ty^Jf. 

s  •  IJuth  they  and  thrir  cattk  were  numberless,'  says  the 
narrator.  S.,  loo  the  Keubcnites  tarry  away  v.™  camels 
from  the  Hagrites  (t  Ch.  iji).  Precisely  so  Tigtath-pileser  II. 
Mates  that  he  had  taken  30,000  camels  as  prey  from  the  Arabs 
(cp  Hummel,  (./'•  I  6f>>>,  and  A-Uir-hSni-pal  say*  that  he  took  so 
many  camels  from  the  Kcdarcnes  that  canicls  were  sold  in 
Assvria  for  from  1}  (silver)  shekels  to  half  a  shekel  (K'H  'J  125). 
On  the  notice  in  Judg.  I  ax  see  Crescents. 
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27  »o)  may  have  been  kept  for  purposes  of  trade  ; 
they  were  put  under  the  charge  of  nn  Ishmaelite,  who 
from  his  calling  bore  the  name  of  Obh..  Other  kings 
may  have  followed  David's  example  ;  He/ekiah's  camels 
were  carried  away  by  Sennacherib  (Schr.  LOT  2»£6(. 
That  Syrians  should  have  used  tliein  12  K.89)  is 
natural  ;  but  in  the  hilly  region  of  Palestine  the  camel 
cannot  have  lieen  a  common  quadrujied.  It  is  true 
this  animal  appears  again  and  again  in  the  patriarchal 
story,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup|>osiiig  that  Jacob 
acquired  camels  in  Mesopotamia.  There  is,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  the  statement  (Gen.  12  10)  lluit  camels 
formed  part  of  a  present  given  to  Abraham  by  the 
pharaoh  iscc  below,  §  3  /  )- 

The  camel's  saddle  is  mentioned  only  once.  Gen.  31  34 
CWi"  ^  ri  <ra>^aTo,  KV  'the  camel's  furniture'), 
and  derives  its  name  from  its  round  basket-shaped  form. 

Sec  Litter,  Saddle, 

The  lle.sh  of  camels  was  unclean  food  to  the  Israelites 
(Dl.  H7  Lev.  H4I.  Hy  the  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
camels  were  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  (WHS  AV/.  Sem. » 
3l8l.  S.  M.  — A.  E.  S- 

[The  assertion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the 

camel  is  unfounded.    The  picture  of  a  camel  on  one  of 

3  Not  known  ,he  <KthioP'an)  P)  guilds  at  Mercx; 1 

InEirvrit      ,L*"f's'   1>("im-  5,8)  and  °"  Grwk 
*"       terra  cotta  figures — e.g. ,  of  a  travelling 

Arab  (not.  as  has  been  supposed,  an  Egyptian)  in 
Maricttc  (Ahtlus,  2^>\ — and  the  references  in  Greek 
papyri.*  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  animal  was 
known  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  never  appears  earlier— r.g.,  in  representations  of 
battles  with  the  nomadic  Semites  who  rode  on  camels. 
The  Egyptian  artists  ec  idently  disliked  to  represent  the 
animal— not  because  of  its  ungainly  appearance,  for 
they  have  rather  a  fancy  for  delineating  strange 
creatures,  but  out  of  religious  antipathy  (WMM  As. 
u  Eur.  t.j2(.  The  statement  that  the  camel  is 
mentioned  in  I'ap.  Anast.  i.  23  s  is  groundless.  The 
passage  contains  an  exclamation  of  the  Asiatic  princes, 
awe-struck  at  the  bravery  of  an  Egyptian  soldier— 
ya-ba-Ut  k.i-ma  \i-/-(/|.;  ma-ha  irj  rt  '  mu,  which  struts  to 
mean.  •  Thou  art  lost  (in-:;*?)  like  God  (SrTSI  a  hero 
(i.-c)  indeed  |Ar.«.j'i//w).'  Even  if  this  explanation3  be 
rejected,  the  idea  of  Chains  {Voyage,  2201  that  the 
Asiatics  are  here  calling  for  '  camel's  meal '  is  most 
ridiculous.  The  other  passages  appealed  to  refer  not 
to  the  camel  (the  pretended  tamafy)  but  to  a  large 
species  of  monkey  {toy.  *v).  which  is  said  to  come 
from  Ethiopia  (where  there  were  DO  camels  in  1300 
B.C.;  sec  above),  and  is  described  as  docile — learning 
an  amusing  kind  of  dance,  and  carrying  its  master's 
walking-stick.  See  the  passages  collected  by  WMM 
(As.  u.  Eur.  370 1,4  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Wiede- 
mann, SUA  Y&ys.  Even  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
camel  X  K>r  gr)  AMoyA  (plural  i  assay  A'1  is  foreign  (not 
from  i,;im:it  [Ligarde.  Vebers.  49J  but  from  an  original 
*gts-r:  '■!).  and  thu  s  not  seem  very  old.  W.  If,  M. ] 

l"l"he  difficulty  of  the  narrative  in  (Jen.  T2io-ao  is  very 
great  so  long  as  it  is  assumed  that  it  correctly  represents 
rYT     f         Hebrew  tradition.     Supposing,  how- 
.    _        '  ever,  thai  the  mention  of  the  pharaoh  were 
due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  the 
early  Hebrew  tradition  knew  only  of  a  visit  of  Abraham 

t  Roman  period  ?  Kvc-n  in  Persian  times  orthodox  Ethiopian* 
werr  apparently  deterred  from  using  the  animal  by  fear  uf 
coiittaclini:  ceremonial  defilement.  The  more  southern  tribe* 
had  :io camels  ;  see.  ex-,  Mariette.  ,t/>>ft.  div.  12.  87.  '1  l.c  animal 
can  hardly  live  in  the  returns  S.  of  Meroe. 

1  A^.,  in  Grenfell.  Ct'ttk  Papyri  {'Its  etc.),  camels  appear 
frequently  in  the  Kayum  after  100  A.n.  It  is,  however,  signifi- 
cant that  tl>cy  sometiim*s  liear  'A^s^iett  Y,n,p<iypara  as  brand, 
iruirks  (■  /.  u»  a).  The  cami-ls  on  the  roads  to  the  Red  SCa 
(Petrie,  AV/rVt,  27,  /.  »»,  Stiabo,  etc.)  were  driven  by  the  desert, 
tribes. 

5  Partly  after  Krman,  ZA  '77,  36. 

*  A,l,l  t!ie  pasvige  <>n  i'vapes  frotn  the  St.  Pctcrslmrg  tale 
and  IV  Muryaa,  Cat.  Momum.  i.  <J44  (*j-animah  from  the 
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to  the  land  of  Musri  (see  Mizraim.  §  a  [*]).  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  mention  of  camels  in  Uen.  12 16  would 
disappear.  The  difficulty  of  Ex.  9j  (J),  where  a 
murrain  is  predicted  on  pharaoh's  cattle  including  "  the 
camels.'  cannot,  however,  be  removed  by  such  an 
expoiient.  Urn?  it  appears  simplest  to  suppose  that 
tile  narrator  gave  a  list  of  those  kinds  of  animals  which, 
from  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  would  be  liable  to  the 
murrain. 

Two  proverbial  expressions  alxiul  the  camel  occur 
in  the  Gospels  ithc  one  in  Ml.  19^  Mk.  IOjs  Ek.  18js. 
NT   «ff    ''*e  ol^'CT  W'*)'      Tba  reading 

'  «aju.\«f  (a  rope?)  for  KdfiifXet  lias  been 
suggested  for  the  former.  It  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  is  evidently  the  conjecture  of  a  non- 
Semitic  scribe  (sec  Nestle,  Kxf.  7'.  »s7*)-  Kdnr)\ot  is 
correct.  Analogous  proverbs  can  lie  quoted — e.g.,  '  In 
Media  a  camel  can  dance  on  a  bushel '  {Mam.  45  a)~ 
i.t.,  all  things  are  possible.  T.  K  cj 

As  lias  lieen  indicated  ahove  there  are  two  species  of  Camel. 
One,  tbc  Camtiut  lirvme-f.triui,  is  futind  in  St.  Asia  ranging 
from  Afghanistan  and  Itokhara  through  NVV. 
6.  Zoology*    India,  Hernia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  N.  Africa ;  this  specie*  reaches  its  most 
southern  point  in  Somali-land.    The  second,  or  liactri.m,  cameJ, 
C.  htttrianus,  lives  in  the  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia.  Itoth 
species  arc  said  to  csist  wild,  hut  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  herds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  descended  from 
domesticated  animals  and  are  not  truly  feral.    This  view  is 
supported  by  the  recent  observations  of  Sven  Hedin.  They 
have  been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  and  where  the  climate  has  proved  suitable  have 
been  very  useful  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Numerous  breeds  of  the  C.  Jrvmeiiariut  are  found  in  the 
East,  and  shisv  as  great  diversities  in  rhararter  and  use  as  do 
the  various  breed-,  of  horse.  The  breeds,  many  of  winch  are 
distinguished  by  a  comples  system  of  branding,  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes  :  the  riding,  Lalled  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
//.iglrt  and  in  Indian  Snwcn',  and  the  baggage  animal,  called 
respectively  the  Comal  and  lf*t.  The  word  dromedary  is 
often  restricted  to  the  former  animal,  which  often  maintains  a 
pace  of  S-10  miles  an  hour  for  a  lung  period,  whereas  the 
baggage  camel  rarely  exceeds  3  miles  an  hour.  Riding  a  camel 
for  any  length  of  lime  usually  induces  sickness,  the  movement 
of  the  two  legs  of  each  side  together  producing  a  most  un- 
pleasant swaying  motion.  Enormous  herds,  such  as  we  read  of 
in  tiie  OT,  are  still  kept  by  the  natives  both  of  the  Sudan  and 
of  N\V.  India,  and  breeding  stables  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  Camels  produce  hut  one  young  at  a  time  anil  the  period 
of  gelation  is  twelve  months;  the  young  are  suckled  for  a  sear 
or  longer.  The  average  length  of  life  seems  to  be  considerable 
— from  forty  to  fifty  years— and  if  well  treated  the  camel  will 
continue  to  work  hard  until  well  over  thirty. 

The  power  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  of  doing  without 
food  is  to  vjine  estent  dependent  on  the  hump;  when  the 
animal  is  underfed  or  overworked  this  structure  begins  to  dis- 
appear and  the  condition  of  the  hump  is  thus  an  unfaili 


of  the  st.ite  of  its  health.  Sii 


il.i 


lung  sign 

ly  the  power  uf  doing  without 


water  is  due  to  a  structural  peculiarity  of  the  two  first  compart- 
ments-the  r*7»<-<i  and  reticulum  ^of  the  complex  stomach  of 
the  camel  lach  of  these  chambers  h.v»  its  wall  pitted  into  a 
series  of  crypts  or  cells  which  are  each  guarded  by  a  special 
sphincter  muscle,  and  in  these  crypts  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  stored— perhaps  two  gallons  at  most.  The  fluid  can  be  let 
out  from  time  to  time  to  mis  with  the  more  solid  food.  Camels 
ruminate,  and  their  masticated  food  passes  straight  into  the 
third  division  of  the  stomach.  In  spite  of  this  provision  for 
storing  water,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  watering  camels, 
as  it  is  most  inadvisable  to  trust  to  this  reserve,  and  they  are  apt 
to  overdrink  themselves  if  kept  without  water  for  too  Ions}  a 
lime.  The  stories  at»>ut  travellers  saving  their  lives  by  opening 
the  stomachs  of  camels  when  dying  of  thirst  are  probably 
imaginary  ;  the  camel  exhausts  its  own  supply  of  water,  and 
even  if  a  little  be  left  it  is  quite  undrinkable.  Their  flesh  is 
eaten  at  times  by  natives,  who  consider  the  hump  a  delicacy. 
Their  dung  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  desert. 

Kroin  the  earliest  times  the  hair  of  the  camel  has  been  woven 
into  fabrics.  The  hair  from  the  hump  and  hack  is  torn  or  shorn 
and  woven  into  a  tough,  har.h  cloth  ;  but  a  liner,  softer  material 
Ls  also  prepared  from  the  undcr-wool.  The  milk  is  consumed 
by  the  natives,  who  both  drink  it  and  convert  it  into  butter  and 
cheese. 

Although  the  camel  has  been  domesticated  from  a  very  early 
date,  and  although,  without  its  aid,  vast  regions  of  the  world 
would  prove  untraversable.  ami  consequently  It  has  always  been 
the  servant  uf  man,  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  animal.  Perhaps  the  latest 
writer,  Major  Leonard.1  may  be  quoted  as  one  who  has  had 
sixteen  years*  'practical  observation  and  esperirnce  of  camels  in 
Afghanistan,  Egypt,  ami  the  Soudan*;  he  says,  '  To  sum 

I  The  Camtl,  its  Utri  and  Manage  m*Ht  C9i). 
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up  the  average  specimen  of  a  camel.  He  can  abstain  from  food 
and  water— the  latter  m'We  especially— longer  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  stupid  and  patient  to  excess,  submissive  and 
tenacious  to  a  degree,  docile  and  obstinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
vindictive  and  passionate  when  roused,  not  ea>ily  excited  nor 
usually  alarmed,  though  at  times  liable  to  a  panic  or  stampede 
—an  animal  in  fact  whose  characteristics  are  every  bit  as 
peculiar  as  his  structural  peculiarities.'  Another  admirable 
epitome  of  the  character  of  the  rame!  as  a  baggage  animal  is 
given  in  Kudyard  Kipling's  •Ooiit.'  A.  B.  5, 

§  1/  6  N.  M. — A.  B.  S.  ;  §  3  W.  H.  M.  j  §  4/  T.  K.  C. 

CAHON  (jtoQ :  pAMtsicoN  [B],  -mmu>  [A],  kaA- 
KlON  [I-]),  an  unknown  locality  in  Gilead  ;  the  burial- 
place  of  JAIK  (f.v.  I)  (Judg.  10s).  h  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  Havvoth-Jair  if.v.).  Reland  (670)  rightly 
combines  it  with  the  Ka/aoiis*  which,  in  217  B.C.. 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great  captured  along  with  Pella  and 
Gcfrun  { Polyb.  v.  70ta).  To  the  W.  of  the  place 
identified  by  Buhl  with  the  ancient  Gefriin  or  Ephron 
(/.t'.,  i.  3)  in  N.  Gilead,  and  1  m.  IS.  of  the  high  1 
from  Irbld  (Arbela)  to  the  Jordan,  lies  a  village 
name,  Kumeim,  'little  summit.'  is  doubtless  a  corrup. 
tion  of  the  ancient  KamAn. 

Eus.  and  Jer.  {OS'Z7i«,  110 so)  identify  Camon  with  a  place 
in  the  'great  plain 'called  M*ft|MSS*a,  Cimena,  situated  6  K.  m. 
N.  of  Legio.on  the  way  to  I'tolenvais.  This. 


N.  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  I'tolemais.  I  his  mantra,  however, 
which  is  evidently  Tell  kaimta  (see  Jokn»asiX  is  cleatly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Jordan. 

CAJCP  (n3n-5;>  ttapcmBxjAh  [BADEFL],  Gen. 
32»[i)  Ex.  14 19  Heb.  13 11).    A  camp  is  so  calbsd  from 

TiTTr  r»    ''*c"  curv,nZ  °(  lnc  tents  over  their  occu- 

mmu7-  pants  (  N'rjn  ;  cp  MH  rnjn).s  The  term 
(.lire)  is  applied  primarily  to  an  assemblage  of  tents  of 
nomads  (Gen.  32  ?•[»],  EV  "company';  Nu.  Ill  19, 
EV  •camps').  Of  the  early  Israelitish  nomad  camps 
we  have  no  contemporary  records  ;  Doughty  (.-fr.  Des. 
Ijji  '2yq)  observes  that  some  Betlouin  tribes  pitch  dis- 
persedly  and  without  order  ;  others  in  a  circle,  to  protect 
the  cattle.  The  latter  style  is  that  of  the  .rva  (Ar. 
duwjr).  of  which  we  hear  in  Gen.  2f>  16  Nu.  31  n  1  Ch. 
6j9[s4]  Ezck.  25a  (AV  'castle/  but  in  Ezck.  'palaces/ 
RV  'encampment'). 

The  military  camps  of  a  later  age  are  referred  to 
elsewhere  I  see  War  |.  Suffice  it  to  remark  here  1 1 )  that 
the  encampments  of  the  Hebrews  were  probably  round 
rather  than  square  :  this  was  a  legacy  from  their  nomad 
state  (sec-  above) ;  the  barricade  which  surrounded  the 
camp  was  called  Sijra  ([1  S.  1 7  To'ifi J,'  AV  'trench.' 
RV  'place  of  the  wagons.'  mg.  'birricade';  in  17» 
©A  and  in  26  s  Aq.  and  Nym.  or  Theod.  aTpoyyiAuaii, 
Tg.  K*jip-i3 — ie-,  xandxuifui]— 1'.<\,  a  'round'  line  of 
defence,  cp  Si]",  '  round').*  Also  (a I  that  their  camps 
have  left  no  impress  on  names  of  places,  as  the  Roman 
ctulra  has  on  English  place-names.  Mahankii  Dam 
[i/.v.  ]  owes  its  name  to  a  misunderstanding.  We  do 
find,  however,  the  strange  archaising  phrases,  '  the  camp 
of  Yahwe'  (aCh.  31  3)  and  'the  camp  of  the  Levites" 
(t  Ch.  9 18;  cp  Nu.  2 17  P).  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  temple  services.  Is.  29 1  has  been 
thought  to  describe  Jerusalem  as  the  camp — i.e.,  dwell- 
ing -of  David  (so  BDB)  ;  but  this  is  far  from  certain  ; 
the  prophecy  of  Yahwe's  encampment  against  Jerusalem 
is  thereby  obscured. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  camp  in  the  wilderness, 
as  conceived  by  P  (Nu.  1-4).    Of  course,  it  must  be 
3  In  the       historically  true  that  there  was  a  sacred 
pl    tent  in  which  the  ark  or  chest  contain- 
Qe  ing  the  sacred  ohjects  of  the  Israelitish 

nomads  was  placed  when  the  Israelites  halted  in  their 
wanderings  (see  Ark.  4).  This  tent,  glorified  into  the 
so-called  Tkbernacte  (see  Tahkrnaclt),  forms  the 

1  TUnn  iK.it  '(shall  be)  my  camp'  is  corrupt ;  Th.  Klo. 
Gratx.  Beru.  after  Pesh.  read  'K:.*W,  1  ye  shall  be  hid. 

«  On  '3n  in  Jer.  37  16  sec  Cei  ls. 
I  AVmg.  'midst  of  his  carriages.' 

*  ©t.  in  17  no  has  *-afKp0oA.ii ,  L"J  5  0BAI.  Aaisnin)  and  Aq.  also 
.o^ro-. 
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centre  of  the  camp  as  described  by  P.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Exckiel's  ideal  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  future  <  Ezek.  48),  in  which  his  sacerdot.il  con- 
ceptions find  expression.  The  Tabernacle  is  the  place 
of  Yahwe's  presence.  This  is  why  it  is  the  central 
point,  immediately  round  which  the  Lcvites  encamp, 
forming  an  inner  ring  of  protection  for  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  lest  by  inadvertently  drawing  near  he  should 
bring  down  upon  himself  the  wxath  of  Yahwe(Nu.  1  so-5}). 

The  positions  of  the  various  iribes  are  given  in  Nu.  2  ;  on 
each  siile  uf  the  tabernacle,  but  sep.ir.ited  from  it  by  the  I.evites, 
three  trit«rs  encamp  a  leading  trilie  flanked  by  two  other  tribes 
with  their  'ensigns'  (fy,,,).  Thus  on  the  E.  it  Judah  flanked  by 
Isxachar  and  Zcbulnn  ;  on  the  S.  Keuben  flanked  by  Simeon  and 
Gad  ;  on  the  \V.  Kphraim  flanked  by  Manassch  and  Itenjamin  ; 
and  on  the  N.  Dan  flanked  by  Asher  and  Naphtali.  It  his 
generally  been  held  that  the  four  leading  tri'ies  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possesion  of  large  standards  (>:"),  whereas 
the  other  tribe*  had  only  smaller  ensigns  (jvk);  but  this  rests 
perhaps  on  a  misinterpretation  of  ^J}<  which,  as  the  contexts 
anil,  in  part  the  versions  show,  means  a  company ;   see  the 

discussions  tn  /{'/'   l|  I  ijS  I  o.-.lol  :  .111'!  •  p  kN'MI.N. 

The  foregoing  details  are  to  lie  gathered  from  what  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  parts  of  the  primary  narrative  of  P. 
Further  di-t.iils  as  to  the  Invites  are  given  in  3  14-39.  which  has 
hern  attributed  {e.g.,  by  We.  Cti  179 Jf.)  to  secondary  strata 
of  P.  According  to  this  section  the  various  Levilic&l  divisions 
encamped  as  follows  :-  Moses.  Aaron  and  his  sons  (3  38)  on  the 
K.,  the  Kohathites  cm  the  S.  (379).  the  f.ershonite*  on  the  W. 
'.'I  jjX  and  the  Merarites  on  the  N.  (3  35)  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  Eastward  is  manifestly  regarded  as  the  superior  position  ; 
the  relative  importance  of  the  remaining  three  positions  is  less 
obvious;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  E.  and  S.  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  children  of  l.eah  (exclusive  of  Levi)  together 
vdthf.ad;  the  W.  by  the  children  nf  Kachel,  and  the  N.  by  the 
children  of  the  handmaids  (exclusive  of  Gad). 

The  priestly  writers  appear  to  have  conceived  of  the 
camp  as  square,  and  this  is  probably  another  indication 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  ideal  (not  a  historical)  camp  ; 
for  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  actual 
encampments  of  the  Hebrews  approximated  to  the 
round  rather  than  the  square  form  (cp  §  1).  Though 
the  other  hexateuchal  sources  furnish  few  details  as  to 
the  camp,  the  direct  statement  of  Ex.387  |E)  that  the 
tabernacle  was  outside  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  l*'s 
account  that  it  funned  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
central  position  of  the  tabernacle,  the  intermediate 
position  of  the  Leviles  between  the  tatxroacle  anrl  the 
secular  tribes,  and  the  superior  position  assigned  among 
the  Lcvites  to  the  sons  ot  Aaron,  are  not  matters  of 
history,  but  the  expression,  in  the  form  of  an  idealisation 
of  the  past,  of  a  religious  idea. 

T.  K.  C. .  §  1  ;  G.  B.  G. .  §  a. 

CAMPHIRE  flBb;  KYnpoc  [BKAC] :  Cant.  1 .4 
[om.  P5),  4  13),  the  earlier  spelling  of  'camphor.'  should 
be  Mi  nna  (as  in  RV)— i.e..  Lavsoma  alia,  Lanik.. 
a  plant  described  by  Tristram  [NHB  339/  )  as  still 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi 
(Cant.  1  r4).  According  to  Boissier  {F/.  Orient.  2 744). 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnta,  and 
Persia  ;  and  it  is  probably  indigenous  to  M.  Africa, 
Arabia.  Persia,  and  W.  India  (Bentham  and  Hooker, 
(.en.  PL  1  78a).  The  '  cluster'  »  of  Cant.  1 14  is  that  of 
the  Rowers. 

Pc*h.  and  Targ.  have  the  same  word  as  MT,  with  which 
nnrpoi  also  is  identical :  and  the  Syriac  lexicographers  state 
that  ibis  means  the  hanmi  of  the  Arahs  -the  plant  trom  which 
th>y  obtain  the  dye  for  the  nails.  The  ('-reek  references  to 
mvnpo  will  be  found  in  Lidded  and  Scott,  s  r. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CANA  OF  GALILEE  (kana  thc  r&A'^cMAC  [Ti. 

\VH]:  Posh,  tiifna)  appears  only  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  2  1  11  4  46), 
and  of  his  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  lying  sick  at 
Capernaum  (1  46-54).  and  as  the  home  of  Nathanacl 
(21  »).  The  only  evidence  as  to  its  position  is  that  it 
lav  higher  than  Capernaum  ;  Jesus  went  dow  n  from 
it  to  thc  latter  (2  it). 

Tradition  and  present  opinion  are  divided  between 

1  Sac**,  which  elsewhere  means  a  cluster  of  grape*— possibly 
of  date*  In  Cant.  7  7/  [8/1.    See  ~ 
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the  modem  Kefr  Kcnna.  a  hamlet  almost  3.J  m.  N'E.  of 
Nazareth, , with  a  line  spring,  and  KhirU-t  K.iiia  or 
Kanat  cl-Gelil,  on  a  promontory  of  Gebel  Kana  over  the 
plain  of  llutt.iuf.  alxiut  8  m.  N.  of  Nazareth,  with 
ruins,  tombs,  cisterns,  and  a  pool. 

The  data  of  Antoninus  I'lacrntinus,  570  a. n.  (/tin.  4),  suit  Kr/r 
Ktnn*.  at  which  the  media:val  writers  Phtu^is,  John  of  Wurz* 
burg,  and  Quarcsmius,  place  it ;  so  also  in  modern  times  Cuciin, 
I)c  Sanlcy,  Porter,  Tristram,  and  t  innier.  Kus-cbtu*  anil 
Jerome  (< >.V)  identify  it  with  Kanaii  in  Ashvr  (Josh.  IJ118);  to 
them,  therefore,  it  would  not  have  been  al  Kefr  Kcnna,  but  may 
have  been  Kanat  el-Gelt).  The  data  of  Thei.»!usius  (5;,o  A.u.) 
suit  Kanat  el-Gclil,  and  so  in  the  Mi'MIr  Ages  do  those  of 
Saewulf,  Ilrocarilus,  retellus,  Marinus  Sanulus;  and  others  ad- 
here. Robinson,  who  was  the  first  modern  to  icvive  thc-  claims 
of  Kanat  el-6ettl,  describes  the  position,  details  the  traditional 
evidence,  and  points  out  that  thc  name  is  the  equivalent  ot  the 
NT  one  while  Keirna,  with  the  double  n.  is  not  (/.'A'  3  »o4-8k 
He  has  been  followed  by  Kilter,  Kenan,  1  homson,  Stanley,  and 
Socio. 

Thc  name  Kanat  el-Gelil  is  not  above  suspicion  ;  it 
may  be  the  creation  of  an  early  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
just  as  Robinson  himself  points  out  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  native  Christians  in  the  present 
century  to  transfer  it  to  Kefr  Kcnna.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josephus  resided  for  a  time  in  a  village  of  (ialilee, 
called  C&na  (I 'it.  16);  if  this  be  the  same  as  his 
residence  in  the  plain  of  Asochis  (id.  41).  he  means 
Kanat  cl-Gelil. 

Cimder  (/•*>•.»/>«.  I  jES)  suggests  another  site  for  Cana  in 
'  Ain  Kani,  on  the  road  between  keineh  and  Talwr. 

C.  A.  S. 

;ANAANITE  (IVJ3,  ♦iyjS,  vanaan. 
Coins  from  I^aodicea  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  IV.  and  his  successors.  Ix-ar 
the  legend  mzi  ck  KnK^.  '  of  I  .aoriicea, 
a  metropolis  in  Canaan ' — probably  the 
Phoenician  town  whose  position  is  indicated  by  the 
ruins  of  L'mm-el-'Awarnid.  S.  of  Tyre.  Well  known, 
too.  is  the  statement  (wrongly  assigned  to  Hecata-us 
of  Miletus)  that  Phoenicia  was  formerly  called  xra 
(Herodian.  ir*pi  /uw  r)»oet  At^on.  19:  similarly  Steph. 
Byz.  x"°  ovrut  v  4fiHPtKi)  rxoXfiTo).  In  accordance 
with  this,  Philo  of  By  bins  (2,  37)  calls  the  eponym  of 
the  Phoenicians  '  Chna,  who  was  later  called  Phoinix  1 
taS(\<p6t  jjra  tov  xpiirrov  fitrofonafffftvTot  QoiviKoi),  and 
in  Itekker.  Anecd.  iii.  1181.  6  x**"*  (Ken.  rov  xr°-)  's 
identified  with  Agenor  (the  father  of  Phcrnijc),  'whenct! 
thc  Phcenkians  also  are  called  Ochna '  (6$€v  nai  tj 
4,oci'i«T;  dx'o-  \i^crat\-  Here  we  have  the  shorter  furm 
A'nu'  { i~i2  ;  cp  Olsh. .  LeAti.  d.  heir.  ,  215.J).  so 
often  met  with  in  the  Amarna  tablets  under  the  form 
Kimxhtii,  side  by  side  with  thc  fuller  form  kiiuil.ni, 
probably  with  the  article  prelixed  (i^jn)  as  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions  (see  below,  §  6). 

As  a  geographical  term  Canaan  shares  the  indefinite- 
ncss  that  characterises  much  of  the  OT,  and  indeed  of 
OT  US         a"  anc'cn1,  geographical  nomenclature, 
usage,  widatl  sens*-  the  term  seems  to 

have  been  used  to  denote  all  of  what  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  Southern  Syria,  from  the  foot  of  Ml.  tlemton 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  includ;ng  territory 
both  to  the  E.  and  to  thc  W.  of  the  Jordan  clear  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  appears  to  lie  thc  case  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  1 1 1  3).  More  commonly,  however,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  lands  lying  to  the  VV.  of  the  Jordan — 
that  is  Jud;ca,  Pluenicia.  and  Philistia  pro|ier.  As 
Juda;a,  however,  Imcamc  more  sharply  marked  off  from 
Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  it  is  natural  that  to  Hebrew 
writers  Canaan  should  have  come  to  mean  the  latter 
districts  more  particularly.  So  in  Is.  23  11  the  term  is 
applied  to  Phoenicia  and  perhaps  to  the  entire  coast,  and 
in  Zcph.2s  to  Philistia.  As  an  ethnic  term.  Canaanile 
is  similarly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  thc  W.  Jordan 
district  in  general,  while  at  limes— as  in  Nu,  13 ^o—  the 
scats  of  thc  Canaanites  are  more  spccincally  limited  to 
thc  sea-coast  and  the  Jordan  valley.    Corresjxinding  to 

I  This  section  is  by  the  author  of  thc  article  Piicenicia. 
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the  identification  of  Canaan  with  Phoenicia,  which  is  also 
in  accunl  with  the  usage  of  the  term  Ktna/ihi  in  the 
Arnarna  Tablets  (§  10  below),  the  term  Canaanite 
comes  to  lie  associated  with  the  mercantile  acti\ity  of 
Phoenicia,  ami  in  consequence  appears  occasionally  — 
as,  e.g..  in  Ilos.  P28  Is.iMS —  in  the  general  sense 
of  merchant.  According  to  Targ.  and  many  moderns, 
it  has  this  MUM  likewise  in  Xech.  14 11  :  W'cllhausen 
and  Nowack  would  add,  emending  in  accordance  with 
©"*,  Zech.  1 1 7  ii. 

The  hnkfiniteMM  and  the  shifting  character  of  both 

tile   geographical   and    the  ethnical   terms   point  to 

_  .  .    .  political  changes  in  which  were  in- 

3.  ueosrapnicai  volve(,  thc  pc<)p|e  to  whom  ^  mm 

in  eronce.  Canaanites  was  originally  applied  : 
indeed,  the  indefinilencss  is  the  direct  outcome  of  these 
change*.  Analogy  warrants  us  in  assuming  ns  the 
starting-point  a  more  limited  district,  and  that  with  the 
extension  of  Can.ianitish  conquest  or  settlement  thc 
term  became  cor respondingly  enlarged,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  correspondence  between 
ICttial  settlement  or  possession  and  thc  geographical 
appllc  ilii  >n  of  the  term  Canaan  must  have  been  complete. 
1  he  prcjimmame  of  Canaanites  in  important  sections 
of  the  W,  Jordan  lands  would  have  sunned  for  imposing 
their  name  on  the  whole  district. 

The  Egyptian  inscriptions  come  to  our  aid  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  where  to  sock  for  the  origin  of  the  term. 
_  4<nn  I"  the  accounts  of  their  Asiatic  campaigns, 
rl  which  liegin  about  1800  B.C.,  the  rulers 

of  the  Nile  restrict  the  name  Ka-n-'-n^ 
to  thc  low  strip  of  coast  that  forms  thc  (-astern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and.  since  it  is  only  the  northern 
section  of  this  coast  that  affords  a  sufficiency  of 
suitable  harbours  for  extensive  settlements,  it  is  more 
particularly  to  the  Phocni'  ian  coast-land  that  the  name 
is  applied.  l'rom  the  Phoenician  coast  it  naturally 
came  to  l<e  extended  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  entire 
coast  down  to  thc  Egyptian  frontier,  thc  absence 
of  any  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  coast 
leading  to  the  extension  of  the  nomenclature,  as  it  led 
in  later  times  to  the  shifting  char.it  ter  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia  proper.  The  name  of  Pliilistia 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  does  not  occur  in  thc 

5  History  Egyptian  inscriptions.  It  was  from  the 
of  JJan7  c" tst  therefore,  that  the  name  was  cx- 
ot  name.    lem|(.d  to  ,nc|u<jc  the  ni(,n  lanr)s  a(|jaecnl 

to  it  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whilst  the  geo- 
graphical term  never  lost  its  restricted  application  to  the 
coast  strip,  the  ethnographical  term  Ka-n-'-ne-mau— 
i.e..  Canaanites— embraces  for  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing  to  Mullcr  {.It.  u.  liur.  ao6/.).  the  population 
of  all  of  W  estern  Syria,  precisely  as  in  biblical  sources. 
The  combination  of  the  Egyptian  with  thc  OT  notices 
seem*  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  coast  population 
sent  into  the  interior  oH'shoots  which  made  permanent 
Mtlkrutntl  there.  In  this  way  both  Canaan  and  the 
Canaanites  acquired  the  wide  significance  that  has  l>een 
noted,  whilst  the  subsequent  tendency  towards  restricting 
the  name  to  the  sea-coast  is  an  unconscious  return  to 
the  earlier  and  more  exact  nomenclature. 

Thc  etymology  of  the  term  Canaan  bears  out  these 
historical  and  geographical  conclusions.    In  the  Egyptian 

6  Etymology  m*cr,Pn"ns  (CP  aI">  n>»>vc-  §  •)  ">* 

'  word  appears  with  the  article — 1  The 

Canaan' — which  |xjmts  to  its  being  a  descriptive  term  ; 
and,  even  though  we  agree  with  Moore  {/'AOS,  1890, 
pp.  Ixvii-lxx|  that  thc  testimony  is  incomplete,  the 
use  of  thc  stem  p;3  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  '  to  lie 
humbled '  suggests  thc  possibility  that  this  stem  may, 
tl  some  other  Semitic  dialect,  have  lieon  us«il  to  convey 
thc  idea  of  «  low.'  even  though  that  may  not  have  been 
the  original  sense  of  the  stem.  If  we  keep  in  view  thc 
prefixing  of  the  article  to  the  term,  and  its  original 
application  to  a  strip  of  land  between  thc  sea  and  thc 
mountains,  no  more  appropriate  designation  than  '  the 
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lowland"  can  well  be  imagined;  and  this  explanation 
of  1  atiaan,  though  not  unanimously  accepted,  is  at  any 
rate  provisionally  tenable.1  Certainly  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  one  ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  Canaanitc  is 
the  one  who  dwells  by  the  sea  and  along  the  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Nu.  ISaq)  -i.e.,  in  the  two  'lowland'  districts 
of  Palestine — the  very  artificiality  of  the  indicated  limits 
suggests  that  it  was  the  etymology  of  the  word  which 
led  the  writer  to  such  a  view  in  contradiction  to  so  many 
other  passages  where  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as 
occupying  mountainous  districts  also. 

Hy  the  side  of  thc  term  Canaan,  however,  there  is  in 
the  OT  another  which  is  used,  especially  by  thc  Elohist, 

1  AmAritM  to  cover  P™*"*1*  ,hc  """J  population— 
taOT  namely,  the  land  of  the  Anionic.1  It 
mul-  is  the  merit  of  Sleinlhal  (/.  /.  IWicr- 
piytKologie,  VM*i)  and  of  E.  Meyer  \7.AT\Y\m 
['81  ]|  to  have  definitely  demonstrated  this  important 
point.  See  AMoKITKS.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  to 
be  Ixime  in  mind  that  when  the  coast -land  is  speci- 
ficalty  referred  to,  thc  term  Amorite  is  not  used,  tmt, 
as  already  pointed  out.  cither  Canaan  for  the  whole 
coast  or  Canaan  for  the  northern  and  Pliilistia  for  thc 
southern.  Whether  the  Yahwist  (J)  is  equally  con- 
sistent, as  Meyer  claims,  in  using  •  Canantute '  for  the 
prc-Israelitish  population  of  the  W'.  Jordan  lands  is 
open  to  question.  The  theory  cannot  be  carried  through 
without  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  m  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  versos  belonging  to  J  and  E  respectively  (see 
M  (  urdy  s  note,  Hist.  J'rofh.  Man.  1 406-3). 

Moreover,  the  cuneiform  documents  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions    furnish    an  explanation    for    the  double 

-  T_  .,  nomenclature  that  places  tlic  facts  in 

8.  In  Egyptian.  ,  .  .  ..      *  ..  .       ..  . 

OJ  r         a  somewhat  diilerent  light,  rromthe 

Egyptian  side  it  is  clear  that  thc  term  '  Amorilic'  l.uul 

was  limited  to  the  mountain  district  lying  to  the  cast  of 

the  Phoenician  coast-land  but   extending  across  the 

Jordan  to  the  Orontes  |W'MM,  As.  u.  Eur.  317  ff.). 

The  southern  and  the  eastern  boundaries  are  not  sharply 

dchncd.     Thc  former  is  placet  I  by  Mtiller,  on  the  basis 

of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain— 

the  so-called  llekX — Ijetwccn  the  I.ehanon  and  the 

Aiitilibanus,  and.  whilst  the  Orontes  might  seem  to 

furnish  a  natural  eastern  Umndary,  it  would  appear 

that  the  early  Egyptian  conquerors  extended  the  limits 

still  farther  to  the  east.    At  live  time  of  Thotmes  III. 

the  HittkeS  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Later. 

in  the  days  of  Kameses  III,,  when  the  Ilittitcs  form 

the  most  serious  menace  to  Egyptian  supremacy  in 

Western  Asia,  the  Orontes  becomes  a  more  definite 

boundary   of  the  '  Amoritic'  district,  while   as  the 

Ilittitcs  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the  Anionics. 

the  term  Hittite  U-gins  to  displace  •Amorite'  for  the 

northern  mountain  district  of  Palestine.     This  pro.  om 

9  In  earlv  's  con,P'ete^  about  1000  B.C  At  that 
'  ,  *  time,  however,  the  term  'Amoritic'  had 
Assyrian.  a]rc;lliy  jK;crl  extended  to  the  southern 
range  of  Palestine — not  by  the  Egyptians,  but  by  thc 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  It  is  in  cuneiform  docu- 
ments of  (alvntt)  the  twelfth  century  that  we  first 
come  across  the  term  '  land  of  A-mur-ri'  las  the  signs 
must  be  read,  instead  of  A-har-ri,  ns  was  formerly 
supposed).  Nebuchadrezzar  I, ,  king  of  Babylonia, 
whose  dale  is  fixed  at  circa  1127,  calls  himself  the 
conqueror  of  the  "land  of  Amor' ,  and  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
of  Assyria,  whose  reign  coincides  in  part  with  that  of 
Nebuchjtdretzar,  names  the  great  sea  of  the  Amorilic 
land  as  the  western  boundary  to  his  conquests. 

Eong  ere  this,  however,  as  the  use  of  the  Itahvlonian 
language  in  the  Amarna  tablets  1,  ire  a  1400  B.C.  >  shows. 

1  [So  G.  A.  Smith,  Iff!  5.  whilst  HDB  and  Buhl  (Pal.  «a) 
dr.  line  a  decision.  Mnorc  anil  K.  Meyer  i(JA  17(1*  rejet  t  the 
del  is. vt  ion  from  yjp,  'humilU  esse,"  which  U  lh«  nrtijierty  of  the 
uncritical  Augustine  (/-.'wmr.  in  I's.  IIM7K  Auuuttute  *a\s 
(/  .i/.'i.  F./>.  a.(  X,'m.)  that  the  peasants  near  f)i|>|»,  when 
asl.i-,1  as  to  tlicir  origin,  answered  in  Punic,  tAanuwi,  id  at, 
I  nu.\ 
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Babylonia  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  PIioj- 
nician  coast  and  the  interior.  As  a  matter  of  bet,  one 
of  the  earliest  rulers  in  Southern  Babylonia  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  Sargon  I. ,  whose  date  is  fixed  at  3800 
B.C.,  is  declared,  in  a  tablet  presenting  a  curious  mixture 
of  •rniiens'  ami  historical  tradition,  to  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  western  sea  («.<•..  the  Mediterranean},  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  actually  set  foot  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  (see  Max  Ohnefalsi  h-Kichter.  A*v/r«j, 
83?.  Xirgon  speaks  only  in  a  general  way  of  having 
proceeded  to  the  'west'  land;  but  the  ideographic 
designation  in  the  text  in  question- — MARTL' — is  the 
sanx-  as  that  which  the  Later  Assyrian  rulers  employ  for 
the  territory  which  includes  Canaan  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  same  compound  ideogram  is  the  ordinary  term  for 
•west'  in  the  legal  literature  of  Babylonia;  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  also  to  be  read  Amurru  —  M.\K 
txing  a  playful  acrologism  of  Amur  and  TU,  indicat- 
ing perhaps  direction — is  plausible.  In  any  case  there 
appears  to  l<e  some  close  connection  between  M.\k  TU 
and  the  name  Amurru.'  The  text  in  which  Sargon's 
western  conquests  are  spoken  of  is  probably  of  a  very 
much  later  date  than  Sargon  himself ;  lnit  the  value  of 
the  t'.idition,  and  at  all  events  of  the  geographical 
nomenclature,  is  unimpaired  by  this  fact.  The  Aniarna 
tablets,  which  constitute  the  remains  of 
Kgvptian  archives  of  the  tifti-enlh 
century  H.C.,  contirm  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  term  Amurru.  In  the  letters  to  their  royal 
master  written  by  officers  under  Egypiiaa  suzerainty, 
the  term  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  proves  that  it  is  applied,  just 
tike  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Kgvptian  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  mountainous  district  lying  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  coast-land  of  '  Canaan '  in  the  Kgyplian 
sense — i.e.,  of  Northern  Palestine.  The  eastern  limits 
arc  again  not  sharply  defined.  In  the  period  to  which 
the  Amarna  tablets  belong,  the  Hill  it  es  are  lieginuing 
to  extend  their  settlements  licyond  the  Orontes  ;  but 
between  '  Haiti'  and  'Amor'  land  there  was  a  district 
known  as  \uh,:  Hi,  which  reached  to  Damascus.  This 
may,  roughly,  lie  regarded  as  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  "Amurru'  district.  The  agreement  lietween 
the  Kgvptian  and  the  Amarna  nomenclature  extends  to 
the  term  'Canaan,'  which,  under  the  form  Kinahhi,  is 
limited  in  the  Amarna  tablets  to  the  northern  'lowland' 
or  sea-coast.  It  was  quite  natural  that,  from  being 
applied  U>  the  interior  district  of  Northern  Palestine,  the 
term  'Amurru'  should  come  to  lie  employed  for  the 
interior  of  Southern  Palestine  as  well,  just  as  the  Kg>  ptians 
extended  the  application  of  '  Canaan '  to  the  entire 
Palestinian  coast.     When  the  Assyrian  conquerors  in 

11  I  1  tar  tllc  mn,k  century  begin  to  threaten  the 
11.  in  later  ]  ,(,(j,(.w    jtinRC]0"ms_    they    include  the 

Assyrian.  domjtllon  of  lhc  jaUc|.  umiLT  the  land  of 
'  Amurru. '  The  term  '  land  of  Israel '  occurs  only  once 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  even  this  pas.sagc  is 
not  beyond  dispute.  Again,  since  the  1  Amurru ' 
district  in  the  proper  sense  was  the  first  lerrilmy  that 
the  earliest  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  conquerors  set 
foot  in  after  crossing  the  Orontes.  it  also  happens  that 
the  term  becomes  for  them  the  most  general  designation 
for  the  'West.'  On  the  other  hind,  it  must  be  noted 
that  tliis  development  in  the  use  of  '  Amurru  '  is  directly- 
due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  forms  part  of  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  later  times  by  the  period  of  early 
Bain  Ionian  control  over  the  land  lying  to  the  west  0f 
the  Orontes. 

At    the   comparatively  late   period    when  Assyria. 

12  Land  of  "'"'•"i""'*  ''"*  Plu"*  f"r>"cr!v  held  by  Itaby- 
Hittit         Ionia.  U-gins  her  conquests,  the  '  Amoritic' 

power  in  Northern  Palestine  was  seriously 
'  For  a  disc-union  of  the  sullied  and  a  somewhat  different 
view,  «ee  Srliradrr,  '  l>a«  land  Amurru,"  SUA  W  DtC  ao,  iScM- 
Cp  kk*  Wi.  1  Co?).  51-54.  An  analogy  for  thus  indicating 
'westward  '  by  a  reference  10  aland  lyina  to  the  west  is  to  be 
found  in  die  OT  dc-i^i-uion  of  A'egtt  for  '  wuth." 


13. : 

graphical 
distinctions. 
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threatened  by  the  HlTTITF.s  [f.V. ).  In  extending  their 
settlements  beyond  the  Orontes  they  encroached  upon 
'Amoritic'  territory.  The  distinct  traces  of  this  west- 
ward movement  of  the  llittites  arc  to  1*  found  in  the 
Amarna  tablets  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  move- 
ment  forms  the  key  to  the  political  situation  of  Palestine 
in  the  fifteenth  century  ti.<  .  The  Assyrian  conquerors 
accordingly,  when  proceeding  to  the  West,  invariably 
began  their  campaigns  by  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
I  lames.  'Iliis,  taken  together  with  the  waning  strength 
of  the  'Anionics.'  led  to  another  change  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature — -the  extension  of  the  term 
Haiti  or  Hittite  to  Northern  Palestine  as  far  its  the 
Mediterranean)  so  as  to  include,  therefore,  Phovnicia 
proper.  For  Southern  Palestine  the  older  designation 
'Amurru'  held  its  own,  and  the  differentiation  thus 
resulting  between  'Haiti'  and  'Amurru'  assumed  a 
practical  significance  which  was  quite  indejiendent  of 
the  original  application  of  the  two  terms. 

It  will  have  lurciimc  evident  from  this  sketch  of  the 
early  fortunes  of  Palestine  that  care  must  lie  exercised 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  geographical 
nomenclature.  The  Hittite  power  does 
not  extend  to  the  mm -coast  liecause  of  the 
extension  of  the  geographical  term,  ami 
so  the  ethnographical  application  of  Amoritic  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  geographical  usage. 

That  '  Amur'  originally  designated  a  particular  tribe, 
or  possibly  a  group  of  triU's,  settled  chietiv  in  the  Anti- 
14  A     rlt«     '',,anus  district,  is  one  of  the  few 
1  facts  to  be  deduced  from  the  eatly 

Kgvptian  monuments.  These  Amorites  of  Northern 
Palestine  are  frequently  represented  by  the  Egyptian! 
as  a  blond  people  with  a  cist  of  countenanceth.it  marks 
them  off  from  what  are  generally  considered  to  tie 
Semitic  traits  (sec  Petric,  Raaal  Types  from  the  Egyptian 
Monuments).  It  would  be  hazardous,  in  the  face  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  to  enter  upon  further  specula- 
tions as  to  their  origin.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
.  believing  that  already  at  a  verv  early 
period  Ihe  population  of  Palestine  pre. 
geneotlB  j,.,,^  a  mixture  of  races,  ami  that 
pop  a  on.  tnrouj,f,  intermarriage  the  dividing  lines 
between  these  races  became  fainter  in  the  course  of  time, 
until  all  sharp  distinctions  were  obliterated.  Hence  the 
promiscuous  grouping  -so  characteristic  in  the  Hexa- 
tcuch — of  Amorites  with  Pcruzites,  Hivitcs,  llittites. 
etc  ,  of  northern  and  southern  Palestinians,  without  any 
regard  to  ethnic  distinctions.  The  problem  of  differentia- 
ting lietween  these  various  groups  whom  the  Hebrews 
encountered  upon  settling  in  Palestine  is  at  present 
incapable  of  solution.  Future  discoveries  will  prob- 
ably emphasise  still  more  strongly  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  tribes.  Their  unorganised  condition 
_  .  made  them  a  comparatively  easy  prey 
16.  1  err  ((>  comjUcror5  ami  vct  difficult  to  ex- 
absorption.  u.rm„,.|tl,  Tht;  OTr',y  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  conquerors  were  content  with  a  general 
recognition  of  their  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Native  Palestinians  were  retained  in  con- 
trol, and  all  that  was  demanded  w.is  a  payment  of 
tribute  from  lime  to  time.  When,  however,  the 
Hebrews  permanently  settled  in  Southern  Palestine, 
about  1200  lit'.,  the  early  inhabitants  lost  much  of  their 
iKjtilical  prestige.  In  the  course  of  lime,  also,  many  of 
the  groups  were  reduced  to  a  slate  of  subjection,  varying 
in  degree.  Iiut  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ihe  coast,  ■ufncicnlly  complete  to  prevent 
any  renewal  of  f<«rmer  conditions.  With  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  £ ne  Israel  in  the  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  the  history  "f  the  pre  Israelitish  inhabit- 
ants comes  to  an  end  in  Southern  Palestine,  except  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  these  Canaanitish  groups  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites  is  involved.  The 
llittites  in  the  north,  of  course,  survive;  knit  the  other 
groups,  including  the  Amorites,  gradually  disappear. 
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sinking  into  a  position  of  utter  insignificance  or 
amalgamating  with  the  Hebrew  triUMteeG<n  kknmknt, 
§  15  /'.;  lSftAKL,  §  8).  The  frequent  injunctions  In  the 
Hexateuch  warning  the  people  against  intermarriage 
with  these  conquered  groups  are  clear  indications  tliat 
such  intermarriages  must  have  been  common. 

A  new  clement  in  the  ethnographical  environment  of 
Palestine  that  ap|»-ars  simultaneously  with,  or  shortly 
before,  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  is 
represented  by  the  Philistines,  who, 
coming  fit  would  appear)  from  some  island  or  coast-land 
to  the  west  of  Palestine,  succeeded  as  a  sturdy  seafaring 
nation  in  making  settlements  along  the  inhospitable 
southern  coast  of  Palestine.  Their  non-Semitic  character 
has  been  «|uite  dehnitely  ascertained  ;  but,  once  in 
Palestine,  they  appear  to  h  ive  exchanged  their  own 
language  for  one  of  the  .Semitic  dialects  spoken  in  the 
land  to  which  they  came.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
these  Philistines,  who  generally  lived  in  hostile  relations 
with  the  Helnrcws,  and  at  various  times  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  settlements,  were  eventu- 
ally the  people  to  give  their  name  to  a  district 
which  they  never  possessed  in  its  entirety.  In 
the  latest  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however.  PilaUu  still 
nppears  in  its  restricted  application  to  the  southern 
coast-land,  and  it  is  not  until  the  days  of  the  Roman 
conquest  that  the  equation  •  Palestine  =  Phihstia -r 
Canaan '  liecomes  established. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions and  of  the  OT,  the  history  of  Canaan  may  be 
,„  „,„,.„.  divided  into  three  periods:    (<r)  the 
Mriodji       pre- Israelite  period,  from  al out  3800 
™        '       B.C.  to  the  definite  constitution  of  the 
Israeli  I  ish  confederacy  ;  ic)  the  Isr.ielitish  supremacy 
from  citxa  1100  B.C.  to  circa  740;  (r)  decline  of  this 
supremacy,  ending  with  the  absorption  of  Canaan  by 
Assyria  and  Itahyloiiia  587  B.C.     After  the  return  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  so-called  [iuhylonian  exile,  the 
history  of  the  north  and  south  becomes  involved  in  the 
various  attempts  to  found  a  universal  empire,  under- 
taken in  succession  by  Persia.  Macedonia,  and  Koine. 

'I  he  characteristic  note  in  the  history  of  Canaan 
down  to  the  pericd  of  Persian  supremacy  is  the  imjxjssi- 

ts3      1       bility  of  any  permanent  political  union 
19.  Disunion.  .  .1     •  1  1  ,    .       1  .1 

among    the    inhabitants.      r.ven  the 

Hebrews,  united  t>v  a  common  tradition  and  by  religion, 
yiel  1  to  the  nn-> . t- .  1  tendency  towards  politi'  ;d  divisi  m 
instead  of  union.  This  tendency  stands  in  close  relation* 
ship  to  the  geographical  conditions  (see  C.  A,  Sin. 
Hist,  liogr. ).  The  land  is  split  up  into  coast-land, 
highland,  and  valleys  :  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
presents  climatic  extremes  Sufficient  to  bring  atiout 
equally  sharp  contrasts  in  social  conditions.  The 
resulting  heterogeneous  disposition  of  the  population 
appears  to  have  rendered  united  action  (except  in  extreme 
necessity)  impossible  even  among  those  sections  most 
ejoscly  united  by  blood  and  traditions.  [For  further 
details  regarding  these  three  periods  of  Canaanilish 
history  see  the  articles  Israel,  §  6,  HlTTITKR,  Piuk- 

N1CIA,  PHILISTINES,  etc.)  M.  J..  JIL 

CANALS  (Dnfc').  Ex.  7  .9  Nah.  38  RV".-  See 
Egvit.  §  6.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  the  arms  or 
camiis  of  the  Nile  On  artificial  water-courses  in 

Palestine  see  CONDUITS. 

CANAN^EAN  i0  k&nanaioc  (Ti.  \VH],  uinancrus 
[Vg.],  I.  » 1  ff>  [Pesh.  ]),  the  designation  applied  to  Simon 
die  apostle  |  Ml.  IO4  Mk.  3i8RV  ;  mg.  'Zealot').  The 
word  does  not  mean  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan  (so  AV 
CaS'AANITK,  based  upon  TR  navtmrrrt i,  which  in  Cr. 
is  usually  expressed  by  ■xayayalm  (x=j)  '<  nor  h;is  it 
anything  to  do  with  Cana.  It  is  a  transliteration  of 
tntog,  «he  pL  of  [kj^  (cp  Rib.  Hcb.  tt\p).  which  in 
Lk'  rt  1;  Acts  1 13  is*  represented  by  the  Or.  equivalent 
(■nXuTirt,  Zealot  17.1-.). 
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C  AND  ACE  (K&NiAKH  [Ti.  WII]),  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians  |  Al0t&WW).  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Acts 
8  J7.  for  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  which  continued  to 
maintain  its  independence  against  the  Roman  emperors, 
see  ElHtol'lA.  Its  queen  was  often  called  Candace  ; 
this  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  official 
title,  somewhat  like  "  Pharaoh'  (or  rather  '  Ptolemy'?) 
in  Egypt.  The  name  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  a 
ruined  pyramid  near  ancient  Meroe  :  see  Ix'psius,  I  lent- 
ttiiiicr,  v.  pi.  47  (pyram.  20  of  liegerauieU),  There,  a 
queen  is  called  Atncn'  uryt  8Ml  h'{c)nt{e)ir.x  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  or  three  queens  called 
Candace  was  buried  in  that  tomb. 

I.  Sim  bo  (8*j  ;  sec  also- 1  |io  Cass.  53  3)  ;  M  j)  speaks  of  the 
onr-eved  vir.igo  Candace  |r,j<  faaiXioant  .  .  Kai'Saxirc,  »j 
^^ia<  Jlpfr  t%»i'  Aid<oirMr,  •rdpis't)  ns  yt'i'n  wemtft^netr)  ritf  «r#poe 
twc  i^iMfuip)  »ho  in  3J  B.C.  attacked  Egypt,  overpowered  the 
three  cohorts  of  Kom.in  soldiers  stationed  at  the  hr-t  cataract 
and  devastated  the  Thcbaid,  hut  was  easily  defeated  Vy  the 
legate  IVtronius  and  pursued  to  her  northern  capit.il,  N.ipata. 
which  »a  destroyed,  3.  flirty  ('i  tO  seems  to  refer  the  reign  of 
Candace  ('rcgnare  focmiiiam  Cindacem  )  10  the  lime  when 
Nero  *  explorers  passed  through  Nubia  ;  his  assertion  thai  ihe 
name  had  become  somewhat  common  among  the  queens  of 
Merof  CqtKxl  n.»nen  mulns  jam  annis  ad  regma*  transit! ")  is 
Usually  pushed  much  too  tar  against  the  m  m.imcntal  evidence. 

The  Ethiopian  officer  of  Acts  8  cannot  well  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  Candace  of  Strain;  hut  his 
mistress  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Nero. 

Nero's  explorers  replied  the  southern  capital  as  in  ruins,  in 
eon«s|uetice  of  interred  wars  between  the  Ethiopians;  mo-vt 
likely,  the  roval  residence  had  already  been  shifted  .S.  to  WSdy. 
es-Sofm  and  Solia.  w  here  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of  ihe  latest 
style  have  been  found,  hut  the  kingdom  appears  still  10  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  capital  Meroe  where  the  kings  were,  at 
least,  buried. 

For  the  condition  of  the  Meroitic  kingdom  at  that 
time  and  the  p>rt  played  by  the  queens  (or  rather  kings' 
mothers),  see  ETHIOPIA.  w.  m.  M. 

CANDLE  (X  :  Ayxnoc).  Job  136  ML  615  etc.  ;  cp 
below,  and  see  LAMP. 

CANDLESTICK,  the  EV  rendering  of  ( 1 )  m'nCrAk 
iTYIJ^  Ex.  '25  jt  etc.  I\y\nia).  the  well-known  candela- 
brum of  the  temple,  and  (a)  Aram,  ncbrc.ltd 
(dcriv.  uncert. ).  Dan.  5s  1  Aa  wttac  [  llicod.],  d>ioc 
fe?]i.  to  the  former  of  which  the  present  article  will  eon- 
fine  itself,  leaving  to  the  articles  Lamp  and  TEMPLI 
further  remarks  upon  the  use  of  lights  in  temples  or 
shrines,  and  of  lights  (and  •  candlesticks '  or  rather 
'  lampstands ' )  for  secular  purposes. 

Then?  is  no  critical  evidence  to  supj<ort  the  supposition 
that  the  temple  candelabrum  described  by  P  in  Ex.  26  pf. 
_  .  _      37  17  f.   existed  before  the  Exile.  On 

exilic      lhc  c""Irirv-  an  o!l1  Plss;,Ke  «  S.  3j 
(written,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  li  e.  [Hu. ,  SHOT;  cp  Sami  n„  i. 
§  3  sjieaks  only  of  a  "lamp*  (-ul  which  seems  to 

have  burnt  from  night-fall  until  the  approach  of  dawn. 
Solomon,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  have  had  ten  golden 
mfnirStk  in  his  temple,  five  on  either  side  | 1  K.  7 49  )  ;* 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  2  K.  "25  13-17  (in  the  ,  Jer. 
N  ig  their  iiilrtxluetion  is  due  to  a  glossiitor).  nor  do  we 
find  any  trace  of  them  in  the  temple  descrilied  by  E.-ekiel 
( Eaek.  40 fi. ),  or  in  the  restoration  of  temple-treasures 
by  <  "yrus  I  I'.zra  1  6/.  ).*  These  facts,  as  well  as  internal 
evidence,  support  Stadc's  conclusion  that  the  passage  in 
1  K.  is  an  interpolation  (Y.A  1  if  :i  16S  Jf.  [83).  GV'l 
1 330  ;  cp  Now.  //./  2  40  n.  a,  and  Bern,  ad  loc. ).  The 

sic 


r'.'.id 


for 


i  used  in  tendine  this 

>ade  only  of  the 


the  disfurtired  fifth  sign. 

»  A|>art  from  the  instn 
and  the  lamps  them<*dvr-.,  mention  i*  t 

(rns.  *  in  Ki.  Aa^Toef.  |.«  tin  Zech.  4  3  o  s.). '  bowl  \  in  3  Ch.  4  it 
kaBiS<%[i.r.,  D'r,^, '  tongs ']), 
*  Unmcnlioned  also  in  3  Mace.  2  j  and  the  ApoC  of  I 

e  7  ff. 
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ten  candlesticks  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  have  probably 
been  evolved  from  the  imagination  of  a  later  scribe,  who 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  number  ten  to  agree  with  the 
ten  •bases'  (n>i:^) ;  cp  i  K.  7  v>.  Obviously  it  is  no 
real  objection  to  our  view  of  the  critical  value  of  i  K. 
2. 12  that  the  Chronicler  mentions  candlesticks  of  gold 
arid  silver  among  David's  gifts  to  Solomon  in  i  Ch.  23  15. 
That  this  verse  in  its  present  form  has  suffered  ampli- 
fication appears  from  a  comparison  with  <5. 

Tradition  held  that  these  ten  candlestick*  (Jus.  augments  the 
number  to  lo.uuo  I  \Ant.  viii.  ii^J)  either  were  already  present 
along  with  the  Mosaic  candelabrum,  or  were  exact  copies  of  it 
(cp  2  Ch.  i  Tj  Crfir^;).  Naturally  Solomon's  great  wealth  was 
considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  otherwise  curious  fact 
that,  whereas  he  employed  ten  candlesticks,  the  Mosaic  taber- 
naclc  and  the  second  temple  were  content  with  one.  Bamtm'tSAar 
A'.i.Vsi,  adds  that  the  candlestick  was  one  uf  the  live  things 
taken  away  and  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple. 

The  candlestick  of  gold,  called  also  the  '  pure  candle- 
stick '  (Lev.  2J.4J.  is  described  at  length  by  I'  in  Ex. 

2.  Description.  25,3'^  ( U      P>««»»  ««*- 
p         side  the  vetfc  in  front  of  the  table  of 

shewbrcfld  (sec  the  \'g.  addition  to  Nu. 8a).  The 
m'ndrdk  comprised  the  (AV  shaft).1  ,-!};>  (branch, 
xoXauiJstn  i.  3j  (AV  bowl.  RV  cup,  KpaHtft.  scypkus), 
TiftEp  (knop,  etpatpur  !)p  ;  Targ.  Pesh.  'apple  i,'-'  and 
nna  (flowers,  xpirop  [similarly  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg.  'lily']), 
perhaps  collectively  'ornamentation.'  The  workman- 
ship was  ."ir>fo.   '  beaten-work '  or  rc]xmss«4  (so 

ro^eiT ir ;  but  irrtptis  in  N'u.  8  4  Kx.  22  uQl]  '•  Jos-  • on  ,nc 
other  hand,  has  xr  xiswctjuirot,  'cast').  From  an  upright 
shaft  three  arms  projected  on  cither  side.  Kach  branch 
comprised  three  cups  described  as  q— .ps'c.  "shaped  like 
■  or  ornamented  with  (almonds'  (/xTrrnrvijirrot  xapet<rsoii 
— sec  Al.MoND),  together  with  *<J/3\«-and  pfrah.  Under 
each  pair  of  branches  was  a  ka/tir  i  Kx.  25  js).  and 
four  v-ts  of  hif.'or  and  pt'rah  were  to  be  found  '  in  the 
candlestick '  (.Tiirej,  it. .  on  the  shaft,  P.  34).  These 
four  may  have  included  the  three  of  t-.  in  which 
case  the  fourth  was  between  the  liasc  and  the  lowest 
pair,  or  near  the  summit.  Possibly,  however,  the 
four  «cis  came  between  the  topmost  pair  of  branches 
and  the  summit  (cp  the  illustration  in  Rclnnd  Pt  Spoliit 
Ttntpii,  facing  p.  3O.  The  centre  shaft  in  Zechariah's 
vision  was  surmounted  by  a  bowl  Mj  ^1  \auwd8ior). 

From  Jos.  {Am/,  iii.  rt  7J  we  learn  that  the  canrlelabnim  was 
hollow,  or.d  comprised  a^nfna.  maira  with  potato*  and 
Kpnrrjpiita.  seventy  ornaments  tn  all.*  It  ended  in  seven 
hi  .1  i  •  '  ««t«AA>)A«i,' and  was  situated  obliquely  (Aofis)  before 
the  table  of  'lit  «  bread,  and  thus  looked  K.  and  S.  8*'s  version  of 
Ex. 02  17  Jf.  <*Jili'ering  widely  from  the  present  MT)  supplies  the 
interc-ting  statement  that  from  the  brunches  («aAo«t<r«o<)  there 
jr  ■  1  lhrc    %j>r  <u!v  (3Aa#teO  sM  ''i-'T    :.<    '<'■  llwihmHM 

aAAt;Ao«f.'    Kabhinicat  tradition  (cp  Talm.  Me**t.'h.  .Mar* 

1  T1;  (Ex.  25  jt  31 12  Nil.  i£  is  difficult.   RV  renders  '  base ' ; 

* 

so  Pesh.  (ifTirrta  [i.e..  fWnl.  but  AV  finds  support  in  0 

Vg.  (xavAoc,  haitile,  itifies,  arid  in  Ex.  U7  tj  aofrr/i/  [used  also  of 
the  B — 1  'slaves'  for  carrying  the  arkl).  — when  used  of 
inanimate  objects  denotes  the  'flank'  (cp  Ex.  402224  L*sr,  1  n 
N'u.  1*935  2  K.  Uii_j).  The  specific  mention  of  the  'base' 
of  the  eandlcsiick  a  ■  »r<!iri^ly  wi-mv  uncertain,  unless  perhaps 

we  should  read  1'*.  'stand,' '  base '  (cp  jLh.  (it ,),  instead  of  "P*. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  candlestick  may  have  had  originally  no 
base  (cp  al*uve,  f 

2  Perhaps  a  |iear.shaped  ornament :  cpSyr.  ]fi^s_jfX3  and  sec 

!!/)/!,  s.v. 

il  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  obtains  this  number.  Six 
branches  each  with  ^  sets  of  c rAr.i',  k*ft>r,  and  p*f*th  (v»  /.). 
including  the  shaft  with  4  similar  sets  (p.  1 1)  andlfie  j 
i.i/r.'rtm  (;•.  1-),  amount  to  69  (54  +  12  +  ji  Perluips  to  this 
we  must  a»li!  the  figure  at  the  summit  oT  the  central  shaft 
(possiMy  ornamented  in  a  different  mannerX  The  artist  in  a 
Hebrew  MS  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Itrit. 
Muv,  llarley,  $710,  fol.  t -.<•.>).  following  a  different  interpn  1.1- 
tion  of  f.s.ijit^  assigns  only  one  frrah  and  kaftpr  to  each 
branch,  inclutling  the  shaft.    Each  of  the  seven  branches  has 

3  grM  im.  and  at  the  extremity  a  lamp  ("V>  Below  the  kafitr 
Joining  the  lowest  pair  of  branches  the  artist  has  drawn 
(reckoning  downwards)  a  /trmk,  a  ka/tir,  and  ngcAla. 
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banel,  Rashi,  etc.,  on  Ex.  /.(.)  maintained  that  the  candelahrum 
stood  three  eils  in  height  and  measured  twoclls  }>etwcen  the  outer 
lights  ;  and  if.  it  it  stixxl  upon  a  ttitvod  (M.unmuiJes  ;  cp  (  rcnius, 
Ofiutc.  fasc.  vi.  2  j  The  seven  lamps  were  provided  with  pure 
olive  oil  (Ex.  XLao/-)i  and  for  the  general  service  were  supplied 
1  longs '(C'n^C),  'snuff  dishes "(rilnrcj),  and  various  'oil  vessels' 

•'**). 1  The  lamps  were  to  be  tended  daily  (Ex.  3Q  7/.);  but 
tradition  varied  as  to  how  many  were  kept  lit  at  one  lirne.s  The 
light  wa«  never  allowed  to  be  extinguished,  and  tradition  relates 
that  the  ap^woaching  fall  of  the  temple  was  prognosticated  by  the 
sudden  occurence  of  this  mishap  (Talm.  I'.vna,  39/):  cp  the 
lament  in  4  Esd.  litu  (written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  I, 
lumen  canaelabri  mistri  fxtinctttm  est. 

It  was  forbidden  to  reproduce  the  candlesticks  exactly  (cp 
Ouias  and  lite  temple  uf  Leontopolis,  HI  vii.  liljj;  but  this  law 
could  lie  evaded  by  making  them  with  five,  six,  or  even  eight  arms 
(Ah.  Z*ru,  4Ja).* 

The  holy  candelabrum  is  referred  to  comparatively 
seldom  in  subsequent  writings.4  It  forms  the  motive  in 
a  HiBtarv  '^-"ehariah's  vision  (Zcch.  4,  cp  Rev.  LL4J. 

''  In  B.c.  170  Antiochus  Kpiphancs  carried  it 
off  along  with  the  golden  altar  etc.  (_t  Mace.  Lax,  jj 
Xi'XWa  rod  <fxxrr6\  [AKJ,  ora.  VI  ;  but  a  fresh  one 
(tradition  relates  that  it  was  of  inferior  material)  was 
reconstructed  by  Judas  after  the  purification  of  the 
temple  ( 164  B.c. ,  1  Mace.  449).  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
employs  the  Ai^vot  t\.\duiru>?  iwl  \vx*iai  dytat  as  a 
simile  for  beauty  in  ripe  old  age  (Kcclus.  'J617).  The 
same  is  doubtless  the  Xi'v^iu  Ir^d  seen  by  Pompey (vfx/. 
xiv.  4  4 1,  which,  with  its  seven  Xt'X'ot.  was  one  of  the 
three  famous  objects  in  the  temple  of  Herod  (s?/V.5$). 
lis  fate  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  well  known.  The 
holy  candelabrum,  or,  more  probably,  a  copy  of  it,  was 
carried  in  the  triumph  of  Titus  {II J  vii.  i> 5).  and  was 
depicted  up' iii  the  famous  arch  which  ln-ars  his  name. 
Vespasian  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  (see  Smith,  DBfl>,  s.v. )  it  was  placed 
in  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  (333  A.  D. ).  All 
trace  of  it  has  since  been  lost.  Possibly  it  was  destroyed 
or  carried  off  by  ("hosroes  II.  of  Persia,  when,  in  614.  he 
took  antl  pillaged  Jerusalem  (see  Levesque  in  Vigouroux, 
bit.  <.v. ). 

Curiously  enough,  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
triumph  of  Tilus.  states  that  the  workmanship  {tpyvir)  of 
the  candlestick  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  had  l>ecn 
in  the  tern  pie. 8  As  was  the  case  with  other  objects  in 
the  triumph,  it  was  probably  constructed  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  captives  ;  besides,  such  conventional 
candlesticks  were  not  unknown  at  that  time.*  The 
gTifim-liki-  figures  depicted  upon  the  Kise  of  tlie 
candelabrum  may  lie  possibly  nscrilied  to  the  artist  ;  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  they  do  not  resemble  the  mythical 
symliols  from  Palestine  or  Assyria,  (.'onsrqucntly,  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  original  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  one  must  not  adhere  too  strictly 
to  the  representation  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  language  employed  to  dcscrilie  the  sacred 
m'nJriiA  shows  that  it  must  have  closely  resembled  a 
tnaiZ  Seven -branched  trees  are  frequently  met  with  in 
sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  and.  as  Robertson  Smith 
observes.  '  in  most  of  the  Assyrian  examples  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  candelalmim  antl  the  sacred 
tree  crovinetl  with  a  star  or  crescent  moon'  (AW1'-'  488). 
Since  it  is  only  natural  to  look  lor  traces  of  Assyrian  or 

'  Zech.Ju  mentions  also  HTTP;?,  'pipe*,' for  conveying  the 

oil  (n  I'f -siTilfSeeX 

a  l  p  Kx.2Z.3o/  j(*h.  13 u  and  Jos.  Ant.  tii.il Rabbinical 
tradition  held  that  only  cue  was  lit  by  day.  This,  it  has  been 
suggested,  was  the  lamp  upon  the  central  shaft  (called  Tj)- 

&  I  Vi'i--,  ex-,  in  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  Succah.  nt). 

i  The  evidence  for  the  existenre  of  more  than  one  in  _po«t- 
exilic  limes  rcsi.s  only  upon  Jos.  ///vi.£j.    With  star.  xii. 
(i  Mace.  In)  contrast  ih.  I&, 

S  11/  vii.  ie  |e,l.  Nicsc],  The  passage  is  not  free  from 
olvscurity.  Noteworthy  is  the  remark  that  slender  arms 
(«<ivAi<r«<i«)  resembling  the  form  of  a  Indent  were  drawn  forth. 
(See  I  4.) 

*  <*p  their  use  as  symbols  in  Rcv.J  12  f.  2r  ff.  I5. 

Z  Cp  similaily  the  candelabrum  in  the  temple  ofthe  Palatine 
Apollo  (Pliny,  JUhX 

ll  A  seven -branched  palm  upon  a  coin  of  the  Maccabees;  sea 
Madden,  Cviiu  r/  the  Jewt,  71,  n.  7. 
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Babylonian  influence  in  the  s<vond  temple,  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  the  m'nor.ik  was  originally  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sacred  seven-branched  tree  itself,  possibly 
indeed  the  tree  of  life.1  The  six  arms,  instead  of 
coming  up  anil  forming  a  straight  line  with  the  top  of 
the  central  shaft,  probably  tapered  off,  the  extremities 
of  each  pair  being  lower  than  those  of  the  pair  aljovc 
it.  thus  presenting  more  accurately  the  outline  of  a  tree. 
Examples  of  candelabra  with  the  arms  thus  arranged 
are  not  unknown.  * 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  F.thr.ig  and  LuUib 
('citron'  and  •palm-branch'  ;  cp  Al'Pl.E,  §  a  [31  of 
the  Feast  of  Ta! tentacles  (wherein  candlesticks  played 
so  important  a  part)  are  to  be  connected  also  with  this 
sacred  seven-branched  tree,  from  w  hich,  it  has  l>een  sug- 
gested, the  nfn.tjh  has  l>een  evolved.  The  specific  tree 
represented  was  one  which,  for  various  reasons,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  unique  and  valuable.  The  choice  may 
have  depended  more  strictly  upon  the  lielief  that  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  tree  of  temptation  in  the 
Paradise  myth  (so  at  all  events  in  Christian  times;  cp 
Didron,  Sttmmtl  a*  feomgra/JUt  chrititnm*,  80). 

See  Keland,  l><  Stopliit  Ttmpti ;  If.  Opitr,  Pitanititi"  .  .  .  iff 
tanJthtb'-i  .  .  .  structure  (17*.-!);  Rcmach,  I.' Arc  »{f  Titut 
(Paris,  iSy>);  and  Vigouroux,  VS,  t.v.  ' Chandelier,'  with  the 
literature  llicrc  ouutcd.  s.  A.  C 


CANE,  SWEET  (HJi?),  Is.  43a4  Jer.  6«x    See  Reed, 

1  {ty 

CANKEBWORM  Bporxoc  or  AKpic).  Ps. 

105  34  Jer.  51i4  »7  Joel  1  4  [twice],  2»$  Nah.  3i$i6f;  in 
Vs.  and  Jer.  AV  has  Catkkpii.LKR.  The  Hebrew- r<-/<-4 
is  usually  regarded  as  denoting  a  young  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  locust  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  See 
Loci  st,  §  2,  n.  6. 

CANNEH  ( H33 ).  E*ek.  27  33.  MT,  usually  taken  for  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Mesopotamia  with  which  Tyre  had 
commercial  dealings,  and  identified  with  Calneh  (see 
Schr,  in  Riehm  s  1  lyb).    Coriull  even  rends 

•Calneh'  (.7j>3>.  appealing  to  a  single  Heb.  MS  which 
reads  thus,  and  to  variants  of  (35— vii.,  xo^o»  [A©J> 
gaXcaX  [VJ.  But  the  name  is  really  non-existent ;  the 
words  rendered  1  and  Canneh  and  Eden  '  should  rather 
be  'and  the  sons  of  Eden.' 

Everywhere  else  we  read  either  of  Beth-Eden  or  of  Rne  Eden  ; 
it  is  not  probaMe  thai  there  i»  an  exception  here.  The 
Xavaa(li),  or  x<i*«<w  I  AO)  a(  G,  is  not  nj33,  but  pja  or 
where  p  or  m  is  a  relic  of  pp,  and  a  corruption  of  -33.  M  -ist 
M.SS  of  49  give  only  two  name*,  and  the  HCOnd  name  U  not 
Canneh  (as  Smith  *  />/!'-  ),  bat  a  corruption  of  It >ie  Eden.  The 
discovery  (for  such  it  seem*  tu  be)  U  due  to  McJ  (i  '.ruh.  Jer 
i    Sl.ult  iUrrdn,  1893,  p.  34).  T.  K.  C 
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THF.  IDEA  OF  A  CANON  {§§  1-4). 
OLD 


if* 


i.  Contents  of  OT  canon 

Extent  and  classification 
Order  of  h  »jl.s  (If  7-)). 
In  Scptuagint  (I  10/) 
In  Josephus,  Jerome  (ff  u-14). 
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1.  Greek 


The  word  canon  is  Greek  ;  its  application  to  the 
iblc  belongs  to  Christian  times  ;  the  idea  originates  in 
Judaism. 

The  Greek  (A)  xoj-uVf  (allied  to  «o>Fa, 
xirn,  'a  reed";  borrowed  from  the 
Semitic  ;  Heb.  n;pi  means  a  straight  rod  or  pole,  a  rod 
used  for  measuring,  a  carpenter's  rule  ;  and,  by  met- 
onymy, a  nile.  norm,  or  law  ;  a  still  later  meaning  is 
that  of  catalogue  or  list. 

As  applied  to  the  lxuks  of  Scripture  taruv  is  first  met 
with  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  :  thus,  ftij\:a 
xaFOFixct  (as  opposed  to  mavoPioTtx)  in  can.  59  of  the 
Council  of  I-aodiit-a  \,  ir,a  360  A.l>,  |,  and  fj.  xarorifu- 
i  in  Athanasius  \tp.ftst.  30:  365  A.u. ) ;  navuiv  for  the 
wh<  >lc-  collection  is  still  later.  The  original 
signification  is  still  a  question.     Did  the 


term  mean  [a)  the  books  constituted  into 
or  (*)  the  books  corresponding  to  the 

K. 


3.  Early 
usage. 

n  standard 

standard  {i.e.  of  the  faith  ;  cp  xofuif  A-x\jf<ria<rrix6f 

1  Perhaps  orictnatly  a  svmhol  of  thf  iinivrr<.r— the  tree  of  life 
beina  viewed  as  di>linct  in  itv  oriifin  from  the  ^.i  -mI  mountain  of 
Eli'liim  with  which  in  a  later  myth  it  was  combined.  (Cp  jACHIW 
and  IUiaz.)  It  i-  noteworthy  that  a  scvcn  lintched  palm  is 
represented  hv  the  side  of  an  altar  on  an  old  Greek  vase 
(Ohncfalvih-Rithirr,  A'r/mi,  pi.  itt.  fig.  3). 

*  Cp  /'A'/'  TnvntrJae  )  rarx'  li'trk  in  tar  Ht'l?  /.an  /,  1x4, 
the  representation  upon  an  amethyst  reproduced  in  Reland.  Pi 
S/v/..  facing  p.  35.  al<«>  »A  facing  p.  41.  The  older  form  may  in 
time  bas  e  tendril  to  approach  the  c<>nventional  f^>rm  represented 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  agrees  w  ith  later  Jewish  tradition. 
This  f..rm,  resembling  a  Indent  in  its  outline,  is  especially  noted 
by  Jos.  m  .1  novelty  (11/  vii.  5  5).  For  illustrations  of  the  latter 
vari< 
Cain 

in  JttJ.  1  350), 
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im.  >i>  .1  tii'xciij  \i'f  v  "(/»      ■  ui  11 1  u  "ii  at  tut  1  ■*  ui  u 

iriv  s.-e  M.irtigny,  Put.  Ant.  Chrtt.  C77)  113;  the  plates  in 
Imet  s  1  lit  I  ionar y  ;  and  one  at  Tabariyeh  (Perrot-Chij 


iipi«,Wrr 


Ti7»  aXijfeiat,  K.  rijt  Tio-Tftait)  and  measured  by  it  (cp 
xa»oK«<ro«  in  Ptolemy's  Letter  to  Flora,  tina  aoo  A.U., 
in  Holtzmann.  p.  115/. ).  or  |»-rhaps  underlying  it;  or 
(f)  the  books  Uiken  up  into  the  authoritative  catalogue 
or  into  the  normal  number  ?  The  subject  is  discussed 
with  full  references  to  the  literature  in  Holtzmann,  pp. 
143  ff.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  passed 
through  various  phases  of  meaning  in  course  of 
time. 

The  idea  involved  is  clearly  fixed  ;  Crow-Fei'irrat  ypa<f>al 
(Amphilochius,  oh.  395I,  mcTWflrVm  Otta  tl*ai  fUMt 
(Athanasius.  ut  sup. )  are  expressions  concurrently  used 
to  convey  the  s.imc  meaning  It  was,  as  we  saw  above, 
a  loan  from  Judaism,  and  within  the  Christian  domain 
originally  applied  only  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
synagogue  —  the  OT.  So  already  in  the  NT  itself  (a 
Tim.  3i6|.  The  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  was  that  all 
the  writings  included  in  its  canon  had  their  origin  in 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  was  God  who  spoke  in 
them  (Weber,  §  20  t  I.  This  canon,  with  the  doctrine 
attached  to  it,  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church  and 
luscame  its  sole  sacred  tiook,1  until  new  writings  of 
1  Christian  origin  came  to  lie  added,  and  the  Jewish 
cation,  as  the  Old  Testament,  was  distinguished  from 
the  New. 

The  composite  expression  'canonical  books'  has  an 
analogue  in  the  usage  of  the  synagogue.    F'rom  the  first 

.          century  A.n.  such  books  are  designated 

3.  Hebrew  c^,_  nK  C.K^  |  •  that  defile  the  hands' : 1 
terms.      yZhgim9»4fi$t',  cp  HJuyothl^  and 

'  But  see  also  below.  If  57-59.  «  See  below,  1 40. 

*  See  below,  f  53. 
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Weber,  §  31  i).  Of  this  surprising  expression  still  more 
surprising  explanations  have  liccn  Offered. 

Thus  (a)  Buhl  Mill  prefers  ili.it  drawn  ffuro  Yadayim,  4 5  6, 
according  to  which  the  designation  was  intended  to  prevent  pro- 
fane uv.  of  worn-out  synagogue  roll..  (')  Weber,  St  rack.  t*. 
H.  H.  Wright,  arid  Wildeb.«:r  adopt  that  suggested  by  Skateatk, 
1  if;  14*.  According  to  thu  the  object  was  to  secure  that,  as 
unclean,  the  so. .ml  writings  should  always  be  kept  apart,  and 
thus  kept  from  harm  such  a.s  might  arise,  r./.,  if  they  were  kept 
near  consecrated  corn,  and  so  exposed  to  attack  from  mice.  (. ) 
A.  ileiger  {flivUr/aitrH*  Sekri/itH,  4  14)  actually  maintains  that 
only  such  rolls  as  had  l«-en  written  on  the  skins  of  unclean  beast* 
we.-c  intended  to  be  declared  unclean. 

All  such  explanations  are  disposed  of  by  Yadayim 
04,  where  there  is  a  special  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  unwritten  margins  and  outer  coverings  of 
sacred  ro!ls  detile  the  hands.  I'mler  none  of  the  nlmve 
explanations  could  any  such  (juestion  as  this  possibly 
arise.  The  fact  that  defilement  only  of  the  hands  is 
q  fik  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings  demands 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
Interpreted  in  positive  terms  this  can  mean  only  that 
t'ontiii  t  with  tht'tn  invohti  a  teremonial  Wttihirrtf  <<f  tkt 
hiinJ<,  especially  .is  the  ruling  in  the  matter  occurs  in 
that  Mislina  treatise  which  relates  to,  and  is  named  from, 
such  hand  -  washings.  The  expression  would  lie  an 
unnatural  one  if  it  implied  a  command  that  the  hands 
should  In  washed  before  touching  iso  Furst.  p.  83).  As 
enjoining  washing  a'ter  contact  it  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  Pharisees  (under  protest  from  the  Saddueces  ;  cp 
Yad.  }6)  attnbuted  to  the  sacred  writings  a  sanctity  of 
such  a  sort  that  whosoever  touched  them  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  aught  else-,  until  he  had  undergone  the  same 
ritual  ablution  as  if  he  had  touched  something  unclean.1 
The  same  precept .  according  to  the  stricter  view,  applied 
to  the  pmyer  nbtwids  on  the  tefhiilliM  (  Yad.  tj  .  sec 
FRONTLETS,  end).  To  this  defilement  of  the  hands 
the  correlative  idea  is  that  of  holiness  ;  *  both  qualities 
an-  attributed  together,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  numlier 
of  writings,  namely  the  canonical  (cp  Yad.  3j).  See 
also  Clean-.  §  3. 

A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Exit. nt  and  akkangkmknt  ok  the  OT  canon. 

— The  extent  of  the  OT  canon,  so  far  as  the  synagogue 

_  „  .  is  concerned,  is  exactly  what  we  rind  in  our 
0.  no.  01   it_i„  „ „ . _i  ' — 1  ,„  .1 —  o — 


'  books.' 


Hebrew  printed  texts  and  in  the  l*rotcstant 


6.  I 
fication. 


translations.  The  original  reckoning  of  the 
synagogue,  however,  does  not  regard  the  books  as  thirty- 
nine.  The  twelve  minor  prophets  count  as  one  book 
called  '  the  twelve.'  Te*-  or  (so  already  in  ftaKi  Dalhra, 
14b,  i^dtextl,  Dode&afr.'fHetort  ;  so  also  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  ;  whilst  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  form  one 
lx»k  of  Ezra.  Thus  111-3+1  =  15  have  to  be  deducted 
from  our  39.  leaving  only  24.'    See  1 11/ 

The  twenty-four  canonical  tjooks  fall  into  three  main 
divisions:  ,nvt  (the  law)  with  five  books,  cic3J  (the 
prophets)  with  eight,  and  c"3W3  (the  writ- 
ings, Hagiographa)  with  eleven.4  The 
prophets  consist  of  four  historical  books 
(Joshua,  Judges.  Samuel,  Kings)  and  four  prophetical 
( Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  K/ckicl.  and  the  Twelve  Minor).  Since 
thc  Masvitelie  period  (cp  Strack,  /•A'/-.1*'  7439)  the  first 
group  has  borne  the  name  of  CTrttT  :  x  ;;  ('former 
prophets')  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second,  c'K"3j 
C'Jt'fwt  1  '  latter  prophets  ').  Among  the  Hagioi;rapha  a 
distinct  group  is  formed  by  the  live  (festal)  '  rolls' — zzn 

1  See  WRS.  Ft!.  SVw.cJ'  tf5l,  45».  He  well  adds  that  the 
hiiih  priest  on  the  I  lay  of  Atonement  washed  hi-  flesh  w  ith  water, 
not  only  when  he  put  on  the  huiy  garments  of  the  day,  bat  alio 
when  he  put  them  off  (Lev.  KI34  :  I'.'wra,  7  4). 

1  With  rhis  corresponds  the  Mishnic  name  of  the  canon  'ZT>J 
C~ri.  while  the  names  -.jcn.  C'TEO  tacitly  supplement  the  idea 
of  holiness.  To  tbl  >«:  exactly  answer  the  NT  expressions  y(xiA<u 
oyot*.  icp4  s-fMsiiMara,  ^  yprtifrii,  «w  yj*wftac.  for  other  name,  see 
below,  and  for  fuller  details  cp  Strack,  4 

3  Hence  a  very  common  old  name  for  the  collect!  .n.  slill  fre- 
quently in  use:  'the  twenty-four  books,'  c~ica  3"iry, 
written  also  CTCO  V> 

*  Hence  the  old  collective  title  c-3in31  C'ie3J  TTin  with  its 
Ma**oretic  contraction  ■  1TV 
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n,1M2 — printed  in  modern  impressions  in  the  order  of  the 
feasts  at  which  they  ate  read  in  the  synagogue  :  <  anuclcs 
(Passover),  kuth  (Pentecost).  Lamentations  1,9th  Ab, 
Instruction  of  Jerusalem),  Ecclesiastcs  (Tabernacles), 
Esther  ( Purim).  Only  once  (in  the  llaraytha 1  lUrathotk, 
57.*)  do  we  find  the  three  larger  poetical  books  —  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job  —  grouped  together  as  c'snj  C'3\-.3. 
and  the  thrc-e  smaller—  -(.'amides.  Ecclesiastes.  Lvmcnta- 
tions — as  D'JtJp  C*2W3-  Finally,  Daniel,  Uinta  Chronicles 
close  the  list. 

Compass  ;md  threefold  division  of  the  canon  are 
already  taken  as  fully  settled  in  a  very  old  and  authori- 
tative pessage  in  the  tradition  ol  the 
synagogue,  viz,  the  liarr.ytha  Paha 
&athr,i,  14/V  ij.r  ;  but  as  to  the  order 
of  the  books  within  their  several  divisions  the  same 
passage  gives  a  decision  for  the  first  lime.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  that  in  the  oldest  times  the  sacred 
w  ritings  were  not  copied  into  continuous  codices.  Each 
book  hail  a  sepuale  roll  to  itself.'  Accordingly,  in  the 
preceding  Haraytha  (/Wrf  ftiithnt,  13/).  we  find  the 
question  started  whether  it  Ire  permissible  to  write  the 
entire  Holy  Scriptures,  or  even  tlie  eight  prophets,  on  a 
single  roll.  On  the  strength  of  some  precedent  or  other 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this 
leads  up  to  the  further  question  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  single  l>ooks  in  the  second  and  the  third  divisions 
ought  to  l>e  written.  This  plainly  sho«s  that  there  was 
11s  yet  on  the  subject  no  fixed  tradition,  and  therefore  too 
great  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached  either  to  the 
Mishnic  determination  of  the  question  or  to  the  departure 
from  Mishnic  usage  which  we  meet  with.*  Both,  how- 
ever, aie  worthy  of  attention. 

The  order  of  the  prophets  proper,  according  to  our 
passage,  ought  to  be:  Jeremiah.  E/ekiel.  Isaiah,  the 
_      .         twelve.     The  pisitiou  of  Isaiah  seems  to 

a.  rropnet*.  hayc  slruck  cycn  thc  lcachcrs  of  ^ 

Gemara  as  remarkable,  and  is  explained  by  them  in  a 
fanciful  way.  The  Massora  gives  Isaiah  thc  first  place, 
and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the  MSS  of  Spanish  origin 
(as  by  the  printed  texts),  while  the  (ierman  and  French 
MSS  adhere  to  the  Talmudic  order.  Just  liecause  of 
its  departure  from  strict  chronology,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Talmudic  order  rests  on  old  and 
good  tradition.  We  may  safely  venture,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  origin  not  only  of  the  individual  books  but  also  of 
the  canon. 

For  lite  first  books  of  the  Hagiographa,  the  order 
given  in  our  printed  texts— Psalms.  I'roverbs.  Job — 

0  u  which  is  that  of  the  German  and  French 

_  T °"  N,ss'  l-,vcs  Plnce  in  our  P«T  I"  'hi* 
order:  Ruth.  Psalms.  Job.  Proverbs.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  original  place  of  the  Hook  of  Kuth, 
we  might  account  for  its  later  change  of  position  by 
a  desire  to  gToup  together  the  five  festal  rolls.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that 
the  Massora  and  thc  Spanish  MSS  put  Chronicles  in- 
stead of  Ruth  in  the  first  place  and  before  the  ISaltcr. 
Of  course,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  either  arrange- 
ment :  each  of  them  prefixes  to  thc  (Davidic)  Psalter 
a  book  which  helps  to  explain  it.  The  Hook  of  Ruth 
performs  this  service  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  with 
David's  genealogical  tree  and  closes  with  his  name  ;  and 
the  Hook  of  Chronicles  does  so  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  ge  nealogy  I  t  Ch.  'i^f.  I. 
it  gives  an  account  of  David's  life,  particularly  of  his 
elaborate  directions  for  the  temple  service  and  temple 
music.    Thus  the  claim  of  the  Psalter  to  the  first  place 

1  Itaraytha  (HJV")  is  a  Mishna  tradition  which  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Mi-hna.  but  ownes  from  the  same 
period  (about  J"*  s.n.X  On  the  scry  important  passage  referred 
to  cp  Marx,  Tradltiattt. 

2  'ITie  I  .aw  was  an  exception  :  its  five  books  as  11  rule  consti- 
tuted bill  one  roll,  although  the  five  fifths  (pjroirt)  were  to  be 
met  with  also  separately  (cp  Mrfilt*,  ?7*i). 

*  Cp  the  excellent  xynoptic  table  in  Kyle  (Con  cj  OT,  jSi). 
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is  only  confirmed  by  both  variations  (that  of  the  Talmud 
and  tli.it  of  the  Massota!'  from  the  usual  order.1  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
Mipporl  the  ordef!  Psalms.  Job,  l"roverbs  i  lob  before 
Proverbs),  which  therefore  must  be  held  to  l»c  the  older 
arrangement)  the  other  being  explained  by  the  desire  to 
make  Solomon  come  immediately  after  David. 

The  arrangement  of  the  live  "rolls"  in  the  order  of 
their  feasts  is  supported  only  by  the  German  and  the 
French  MSS.  The  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
have  —  kuth.  Cant.  Keel.  Lam.  Kslh. .  whilst  Jiiita 
H.tthm,  after  transposing  Ruth  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  give*  the  order  Bed  Cant.  Lain.,  then  intro- 
duces Daniel,  and  closes  the  list  with  F.sthcr.  We 
may  venture  to  mfer  from  this  (i)  lh.it  the  arrangement 
of  the  MegillOlh  in  the  order  of  their  feasts  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year  is  late  and  artificial;  (a)  that  al*>ut 
the  year  joo  A.D.  they  had  not  even  been  constituted 
a  definite  group  ,  (3)  that  the  inversion  of  the  order  of 
1  i.inn  !  •:.•!  I  -lit.  iii.l  ti  ,  1,  ii„  ;  ,!  ,.f  ki.:li  (:,,■  ,  t|„; 
head  of  tile  list,  were  probably  designed  to  effect  this, 
the  position  of  Daniel  before  F.sther  having  thus  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  older  ;  •  and  (4)  that  the  original 
position  of  the  ltook  of  Kuth  is  quite  uncertain.  because 
the  first  place  among  the  rolls  may  have  l>een  assigned 
to  it  bv  the  Massora  simply  because  it  had  been  de|x>sed 
from  the  first  place  among  the  Hagiographa.  We  may, 
further,  regard  it  as  probable  that  Proverbs  w;is  origin- 
ally connected,  as  in  UabA  li,.  with  the  other  Solomonic 
writings.  Finally,  it  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  certain 
that  Lira  and  Chronicles  closed  the  list.' 

The  definition,  division,  and  arrangement  of  books 
as  given  above,  which  rests  on  real  tradition,  and  must 
constitute  the  basis  for  our  subsequent 
investigations,  is  violently  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  I.XX.  It  will  be  Sufficient  merely  to 
indicate  the  differences  here,  for,  as  compared  with  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue,  that  of  the  LXX  represents 
only  a  secondary  stage  in  the  development.  • 

(l)Tlie  arrangement  of  the  LXX  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  based  on  the  contents  of  the  bOOka.  The 
poetical  books  are,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  didactic 
in  Character,  the  ftophetl  proper  as  mainly  predictive, 
whilst  the  Law  leads  up  to  the  historical  books  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Former  Prophets  As  the 
Prophets  are  placed  at  the  end.  the  progress  of  the 
collection  is  normal— from  the  past  (historical  hooks) 
to  the  present  (didactic  books)  and  the  future  (books 
of  prophecy). 

Certain,  however,  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  which  forms 
the  Hi«j;i  i^raplin— those,  namely,  that  are  historical— are  trans- 
ferred 10  die  first  dbisiun,  where  a  plate  is  assigned  them  on 
chronological  principles.  Kuth  tip  1  1)  is  insetted  immediately 
after  Juiigu,  whilst  Chronicles,  Kna,  and  Ksther  arc  appended 
at  the  etui.  Limeniatiou*.  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Jeremiah  (rp  1  (  It.  Si  »<  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
book  in  eS),  is  transletird  to  the  third  division  (prophetic  tx>>ks) 
and  appended  to  Jeremiah;  whilst  Daniel  closer  the  entire  collec- 
tion, lastly,  Job,  regarded  as  a  purely  historical  boofc»4  serves 
to  effect  the  transition  from  the  historical  to  the  didactic  writing*, 

Of  the  prophetical  books,  the  I  >.jde*aprophclon  heads  the  list 
(in  a  somewhat  varying  order  of  the  individual  txxiks),  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  writing,  which 
open  it- 

{2)  Samuel  and  Kings  together  arc  divided  into  four 
books  of  Kings.  Chronicles  is  divided  into  two  Ixxiks. 
as  is  also  (subsequently  I  Kzra.  (3)  In  varying  degrees 
new  writings  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  canon  are  intcr- 


10.  The  LXX. 


cc.  2  11/  ; 

1  Tins  is  supported  by  Jerome  in  Pro/.  Gal,  (cp  the  text  in 
Rylr,  387  jf.).  Other  variations,  it  is  true,  occur  in  the  same 
au;h  ir 

*  it  should  be  added  that  the  MSS  show  the  utmost 
irregularity  in  their  arrangement  of  the  Hattiocrapha ;  cp  Rcle, 
K.tiuriut  C,  lit/.,  and,  for  some  important  details,  A.  Kahlfs, 
1  Alter  u.  fleimat  der  vaticanischen  llilx-lhandschrift.'  GGX, 
1890,  Heft  1  (Philol.-hist.  Klasse). 

*  There  is,  however,  considerable  vacillation  as  toils 
For  other  sanations,  which  are  very  niimero 
ft ,  and  the  table  appended  to  381. 

6sl 


11. 


«  position. 


13.  Joseph  us. 


The  very  various  arrangements  of  the  Hebrew  canon 
which  have  Iwcn  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church  can 
nil  !»•  traced  back  to  the  LXX.  with 
more  or  less  far-reaching  corrections 
li.is.-d  on  the  canon  of  the  synagogue. 
Among  all  the  divergences  of  the  LXX  from  the  syna- 
gogue arrangement,  there  is  only  one  roncerning  whuh 
it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  may  not  possibly 
represent  the  original  slate  of  things  as  against  the  syna- 
gogue tradition  :  Kuth  is  made  to  follow  Judges,  and 
Lamentations  Jeremiah.  If  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
be  that  these  two  U-.iks  ranked  originally  among  tie- 
prophets,  but  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  the  historical  value  of  the  threefold  division  of 
the  canon  is  scry  largely  impaired.  Now,  this  order 
of  the  books  is  supported  by  the  oft-recurring  reckoning 
of  twenty-two  hooks  instead  of  twenty-four  (cp  above, 
$  a),  a  reckoning  which  can  be  explained  only  011  the 
assumption  that  Kuth  and  Lamentations  were  not 
Counted  separately,  being  regarded 
as  integral  parts  of  Judges  and  Jere- 
miah. Our  sole  Jewish  witness  to  this  is  Joscpliits  1. 
Af>.  i.  8  ;  tin it  too  A.  t>. ).  He  gives  the  total  as  twenty- 
two,  matte  out  as  follows:  Moses,  5  ;  Prophets  after 
Moses,  13  ;  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  men.  4. 
The  last-named  category  doubtless  means  the  Psalms 
and  the  three  Solomonic  writings.  Thus  Daniel, 
F.sthcr,  F/ra.  Chronicles,  and  even  Job.  arc,  as  his- 
torical books,  reckoned  with  the  prophets,  and  Kuth 
and  Lamentations  are  not  counted  at  all — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  included  in  Judges  and  |eremiah  1 
Here  clearly  a  compromise  has  been  struck  be- 
tween the  threefold  division  of  the  synagogue,  whuh 
places  the  prophets  in  the  intermediate  position,  and 
the  division  of  the  Alexandrians,  which  arranges  the 
txxiks  according  to  subjects.  The  Alexandrian  canon 
is  obviously  in  view  also  in  the  pointed  addition  [didXi'a] 
tA  duaiuit  ir<iri<rT( tucVa.*  by  which  the  books  not  con- 
tained in  the  canon  of  the  synagogue  are  excludi-d. 
We  may  com  hide,  therefore,  that  a. so  the  reason  why 
Kuth  and  Lamentations  are  not  reckoned  as  separate 
biiks  is  that  the  LXX  is  followed  ;  and  thus  we  have 
no  fresh  testimony  here.  There  is  a  further  remark 
to  be  made.  That  the  seven  t*x>ks  just  mentioned 
should  be  removed  from  the  prophetic  canon,  if  they 
once  were  there,  to  a  place  among  the  Hagiographa* 
could  be  explained  only  by  a  desire  to  have  the  festal 
rolls  beside  one  another.  In  the  oldest  tradition,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  group  of  rolls  (sec  above.  89*. 

13  Origin  of  iuPP'-,M'd  motive,  therefore,  could 
No  22        not  have  been  operative.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  number  twenty-two  has  an 
artificial  and  external  motive,  not  indicated  by  Josephus. 
but  mentioned  by  all  the  Church  fathers  from  Ongen 
downwards:1'  there  is  thus  one  book  for  each  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  childish  fancy  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  point  when  the  books  are  reckoned  as  twenty  - 
seven  (an  alternative  which  is  offered  by  F.piphanius  and 
Jerome)  to  do  justice  to  the  five  final  letters  also :  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  F-ira  are  divided, 
the  fifth  Ix-ing  supplied  in  Kpiphanius  by  Judges  and 
Kuth.  in  Jerome  by  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  That 
this  is  mere  arbitrary  trifling  is  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand  Jerome  gives  also  the  numlier 
twenty-four  (Pro/.  (Ar/.).  cautiously  describing  it  as  a 

14  Jerome,  etc  n'cl'on,nK  accepted  by  '  nonnulli." 

Kuth  and  Lamentations  thus  being 

1  For  various  blundering  attempts  to  put  another  meaning 
on  the  canon  uf  Juscphus,  cp  Sirack.  43S,  Kile,  it>e>.  Hriggs 
<si-<-,y>.  below,  I  ;e,  p.  137  /.)  inclines  to  "the  opinion  thai 
Josephus  did  not  recognise  as  canonical  tike  Song  of  Songs  and 
tcclcsiastc*.    See,  on  this  point,  below,  I 

2  1  he  word  #«i«  after  stotauuc  is  disallowed  by  Nicse  as  an 
interpolation. 

3  A  thing  improbable  in  itself,  as  implying  a 
See  below,  f  43. 

«  t'p  the  passages  in  Ryle,        ami  still  roo 
in  Strack,  435/^ 
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counted  among  the  Hagiographa.  A  symbolical  sense, 
based  on  Rev.  A  4 10,  is  found  fur  this  Dumber  also.  In  the 
Prologue  to  Daniel,  however.  Jerome  adopts  14  as  the  only 
reckoning  :  he  counts  5,  8,  and  11  books  to  each  <>f  the 
divisions  respectively,  though  he  d<-es  not  mention  the 
total.  Sup|>ort  is  given  to  the  lUiraytha  Iniba  It.  1 4^.  1 511 
in  like  manner  by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Ilera- 
chi'lh  S7#,  which  quotes  Cant.  Keel,  ami  I_im.  as  'writ- 
ings,' and  by  the  Tatgum  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophets, 
whom  Ruth  and  Lam.  are  wanting.  Finally,  our  oldest 
witness — 41b  Esdras,  probably  written  under  Domilian 
(8s  <>6  A.t>. ).  and  therefore  contemporary  with  Josephus 
— represents  Ezra  as  writing  at  the  divine  command  94 
btK.ks  (chap.  14)—  i.e. .  after  deduction  of  the  70  esoteric 
books,  the  24  books  of  the  canon.1 

The  number  twenty-two.  therefore,  certainly  comes 
from  a  Jewish  source;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  of  fancy. 
The  original  place  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  accord- 
ingly. M  as  in  the  third  part  of  the  canon. 

II.  Tkadition  relating  to  the  close  op  the 
CANON. — Even  had  there  been  a  binding  decision  of 
No       a  <lua'",cd         b>'  ****  «be  number 


16.  Baba 


of  books  (twenty-four)  was  declared  to 
lie  canonical  and  all  other  books  were 
excluded  from  the  canon,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
any  tradition  of  it.  According  to  the  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  canonieity  entertained  by  the  synagogue 
(the  sole  custodian  of  tradition),  and  inherited  from  it  by 
the  Christian  Church,  canonieity  depends  on  inspiration, 
and  this  attribute  each  of  the  twenty-four  books  brought 
with  it  into  the  world  quite  independently  of  any  ruling, 
and  in  a  manner  that  unmistakably  dtslinguislved  it  bam 
every  other  writing.  The  growth  of  the  canon  was 
refill  settled  as  being  like"  that  1  I  ■  plant  ;  it  beg  n 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  inspired  book,  and 
closed  with  the  completion  of  the  last.  The  question 
accordingly  was  simply  this:  When  was  the  latest 
Canonical  book  composed?  or,  if  this  admits  of  being 
an-swi-risl,  Who  was  its  human  author? 

To  this  question  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue  actually 
offers  an  answer, — in  the  same  H*r,:ytha  Hub*  linthra 
14^  1  5ij  in  which  the  order  of  the  Prophet* 
and  the  Writings  is  determined.  The  pasvige 
proceeds  thus:  —  'And  who  wrote  them?' 
— and  names  the  writers  of  the  several  Isrx.ks  ill  evict 
chrunological  sequence.  The  last  of  them  Ls  I  jra.  With 
him,  therefore  {i.e.,  according  to  traditional  chronology, 
alum!  444  B.c. ).  the  canon  closed.3 

One  can  easily  understand  that,  once  Erra  had  been 
named  as  the  latest  author  of  any  biblical  book,  men 
did  not  remain  content  with  the  assertion  (quite  correct, 
if  we  admit  its  premises)  which  attributed  to  him  the 
closing  of  the  canon  merely  tie  fat  to,  without  deliberate 
act  or  pur|*ise.  Rather  did  each  succeeding  age, 
according  to  its  lights,  attribute  to  him  (or  to  his  time) 
whatever  kind  of  intervention  it  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary in  Ordof  to  secure  for  the  canon  a  regular  und 
Orderly  closing.  The  oldest  form  of 
this  kind  of  tradition,  so  far  as  known 
to  us.  goes  hack  earlier  by  a  whole  century  than  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  to  he  found  in  the 
pa- sage  of  4  Esdras  (chap.  14)  that  has  been  referred 
to  already.*  Ezra  16  ff. )  prays  God  to  grant  him  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  that  he  may  again  write  out  the  books 

'  The  numbers  differ  in  the  various  forms  of  the  text.  Beside* 
we  find  yo^  304,  84,  974.  All,  however,  agrie  in  the  decisive 
ure  4  ;  rp  Rylc,  1 16 £.  »g5. 

1  The  real  dale  of  E/ra  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
related  in  Neh.  MO  will  be  considered  elsewhere  (see  Oikon. 
OLotiv,  I  14;  NehemiahX  The  results  of  the  present  artide 
would  not  be  altered  essentially  by  fixing  it,  e.g.,  in  the  year 
427  or  even  197,  instead  of  414-  In  what  follows  therefore, 
444  B.C.  means  simply  the  date  of  Neh.  S10.  A  full  din  usxion 
of  the  point  and  a  *urvev  of  recent  liti  rature  will  be  found  in  C. 
F.  Kent,  A  HUtoryeftht  /rtvrtk  fieafile  during  Ike  Pabyhnian, 
I'ertian,  an./  Grttk  ftrioji.  New  York,  18.90,  pp.  iflj^".  .154. 

■  Voe  what  follows  cp  Kvle,  Rxcunm*  A,  130  (f..  where  a 
very  copious  literature  with  fully  translated  quotations  is  given. 
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(here  called  'the  law.'  tcrah.  in  which  perhaps  lingers 

a  trace  of  an  older  form  of  tradition  I  which  had  l*een 
burnt  (with  the  temple,  one  understands).  God  bids 
him  take  to  himself  live  companions,  and  in  forty  days 
and  nights  he  dictates  to  them  ninety-four  books  (see 
above,  §  14),  of  which  seventy  are  esoteric  writings,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-four  are  the  canon  of  the  OT.  Of 
this  legend  no  further  trace  has  hitherlo  l*scn  found  in 
the  remains  of  Jewish  literature;1  but  wiihin  the  Christian 
Church  it  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ircna-us, 
frequently  recurs  in  certain  of  the  fathers  (so  Tertullian. 
Clem.  Al.,  Orig. ,  Kuseb. ,  Jerome,  etc.  I,  and  is  prevalent 
llii ■  ugliout  the  win  .  tic  I  ■  1 . 1 11  i ,  :\- In  lug.'i  t'v  re  11  ll 
weakened  by  references  to  the  powers  ot*  ordinary  human 
memory. 

The  period  of  the  humanists  and  of  the  reformation 
extinguished  this  as  well  as  many  other  legends  ; 3  but 
if  the  old  legend  disappeared,  it  was  only 
to  make  way  for  a  modern  one,  not  mystic 
but  rationalistic  in  character.    This  latter 
obi  lined  credence  through  Klias  Lcvita 
(<•.*.  1549).  who  sa\sJ  that  E/ra  <in,f  the  men  if  the  great 
iyi  (re»H3."i  rc:3  "r:«  1  "g       ••'  thing  .  bad 

united  in  one  volume  the  twenty-four  books  (w huh  until 
then  had  circulated  separatch  1  and  had  classified  them 
into  the  throe  divisions  above  mentioned,  determining 
also  the  order  of  the  prophets  and  the  Writings 
(differently,  it  is  true,  from  the  Talmudic  doctors  in 
fijb*  lltithra).  This  assertion  satisfied  the  craving  of 
the  times  for  a  duly  Constituted  body,  proceeding  in  a 
deliberate  manner.  Accordingly  the  statement  of  Elias 
I>c\ila,  especially  after  it  had  been  homologated  by  J. 
I'.iisturf  the  elder  in  his  Tiberias  (1620).  became  the 
authoritative  doctrine  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  it  were  added,  as  self- 
evident,  though  Levitt  said  nothing  of  them,  the  authori- 
tative decree  ( !  lottingcr).  and  the  itfurativn  of  the  non- 
canonical  writings  (so  already  Ltuxtorf,  and  after  him 
Eeusden  and  Carp/ov).* 

It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  tradition  on  which  Elias 
Ix-tita  Imsed  his  representation.  The  Talmud,  which 
says  a  great  deal  about  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,' 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  this  action  of  theirs  with 
reference  to  the  w  hole  body  of  Scripture.  The  mcdiieval 
Rabbins  also  touch  on  the  matter  but  lightly.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that,  to  suit  the  needs  ol  his  time,  Levila 
merely  inferred  Rich  an  action  from  the  existence  of  die 
body  in  question.* 

The  evidence  for  the  very  existence  of  a  body  of  the 
kind  required,  however,  is  extremely  slender.     From  the 
.,    .  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 

.     a  rue    ^     continually  disputed  anew.    If  even 

n  T  til  1" A  *  ■ 

we  moderns  must  admit  that  there  1 
a  body  of  some  kind,  the  kind  of  existence  that  we  < 
nccord  to  it  supplies  the  strongest  refutation  of  the  • 
mcnt  of  Elias  Levita.     The  question  as  to  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  '  the  men  of  the  great  sy  nagogue '  (or 

Slrack  gives  the  wiginals  of  the  most  important  passages ;  cp 
also  Fahricius,  <  «ts.c  I'ttudtfigtafhtui  VT  1  (171.1), 
2(1773),  iteff. 

■  Cp,  however,  the  elucidation  of  ihe  passage  in  Baba  P. 
14/  1  vt,  lieluw,  %  ai. 

5  See,  for  the  attacks  directed  against  it  on  rationalistic 
grounds  in  the  Protestant  u,  well  as  in  ihe  Catholic  church 
Rvle,  ?47  ff. 

■  ON  (bird  preface  to  Mntmrelk  hammaiwrttk  (1538,  cd. 

Ginsburg,  1867,  p.  130);  cp  Strack,  4if*i. 

•  <  p  the  passages  quoted  iti  Kyle,  351  ff.  It  should  be 
aihlcil  ihat  the  Kimt  step  had  !«-' n  taken  already  in  the  bte 
post-T'almudic  trailate  Ab  <lh  4t  bi.  Xatkan  (cliap.  1),  where  it 
1-  id  ...f  '  the  iw  n  of  the  great  synng  .true  '  that  they  decided  00 
the  rn  rption  of  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  EkxIesLasteij  against 
ohji-rltt,:t*  that  had  b---rn  uri;r<l  (vt  the  passages  in  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  11).     We  sit  below  that  an  urtihcial  antedating 

can  l»r  clearly  demonstrated  here. 

'-  When  l^vila  points  out  that  th<-  order  of  the  Prophets  and 
Ihe  Wiiti.ins.  as  fixed  there,  was  different  from  that  in  fioba  P.. 
this  only  goc>  10  sliow  ihat  the  «(i  >  uf  the  Miahna  still  found 
fcomethin.;  ior  them  to  give  decisions  al-imt.  F.Iia*  Ixvita  forget* 
that  th>  se  sages  f-simd  the  books  written  on  separate  rolls,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  not  yet  any  cnlcr  to  fix.   Cp  above,  f  7. 
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talker  'assembly')  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
MM  originally  used,  may  be  regarded  as  now  fully 
cleans:!  up.  My  a  brilliant  application  anil  criticism  of 
nil  that  tradition  hail  to  say  ami  all  the  work  of  his 
modern  predecessors.  Kucncn  1  demonstrated  that  this 
'  synagogue '  is  no  other  than  the  great  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  described  in  Nell.  S10:  the  assembly  in 
which  the  whole  Uxlvof  the  people,  under  the  presidency 
of  Nchemi.ih  and  through  the  signatures  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, pledged  itself  to  acceptance  of  the  law-look 
of  li/ra.  This  assembly,  as  the  latest  authority  men- 
tioned ill  the  O  T,  was  afterwards,  by  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue,  made  responsible  for  all  those  proceedings 
of  a  religious  nature  not  n  frrred  to  in  the  OT,  which, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  known,  dated  from  a  period 
culler  than  the  tradition  laid  down  in  the  Talmud. 
Since  this  last,  however,  wilh  its  most  ancient  (and 
almost  mythical)  authorities,  the  live  '  pairs  '  and  Auti- 
gonus  of  Sx:ho,  does  not  go  hack  farther  than  the  second 
century  B.C.,  then-  gradually  grew  out  of  the  assembly, 
whose  meetings  began  and  closed  within  the  seventh 
mouth  of  a  single  year,  a  standing  institution  to  which 
people  in  that  later  time,  each  according  to  his  needs 
and  his  chronological  theories,  attributed  a  duration 
extending  oxer  centuries.  This  was  made  all  the  easier 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Talmud  bringing  the  date  of 
the  Persian  ascendency  too  low  by  some  150  years,  and 
thus  bringing  the  beginning  and  the  end  closer  together. ,J 
The  activity  as  regards  the  canon,  then,  which  Klias 
Levita  and  his  followers  ascrilie  to  •  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue,  implies  for  the  most  part  a  comparatively 
late  and  false  conception  of  the  character  of  that  Sup- 
posed Ixxly.  W  hat  ancient  tradition  has  to  say  about 
it  remains  well  w  itlnn  the  limits  of  time  assigned  to  it  by 
criticism.  In  Oaki  D.  141*  i.v?.  'the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue'  have  assigned  to  them  .1  place  immediately 
before  Iizra  ;  they  Vfritt  r>ckicl,  the  1  )odeeapropheton, 
lianicl,  and  Ksthcr.  When,  therefore,  Ezra  had  con- 
tributed his  share  (K/ra  and  t'hr. uncles  1,  forming  the 
closing  portion  of  the  series  of  the  twenty-four  lwxjks, 
the  canon  was  forthwith  complete.  It  is  evident  (1) 
that  here  the  activity  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  ' 
does  not  extend  beJoW  lizra's  time;  and  \i)  that  it 
extends  only  to  four  lx»ks,  not  to  the  whole  canon. 
Therewith  the  absolute  untenableness  of  I.evita's  as- 
sertion becomes  apparent.  Expedients  have  been 
,_  ...     ,  resorted  to  in  vain  ;  as,  for  example, 

«if Iwilni  tnat  3n3,  to  wri,e-'  means  in  the 
01  DOO ICS.  Haraytha  to  '  collet  t,'  or  to  '  transcrilie 
and  circulate,'  or  both  together  (cp  Marx,  41).  'The 
writer  '  of  the  Mishna  most  certainly  means  the  author  of 
the  booki — so  far  as  there  can  be  a  question  of  authorship 
where,  in  the  last  resort,  the  author  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Of  authorship  nothing  but  writing  is  left.  This,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  sense  assumed  by  Gernara  and  by  rabbinical 
exegesis.  What  we  arc  told  concerning  1  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue'  is  not  more  startling  than  it  is  to 
learn  that  ile/ckiah  and  his  companions  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Kcclesiastes. — books  of  which 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  last  two  were 

•  Over  dt  mriHnin  tier  rrtiote  Syttago^e  (Amsterdam,  "H?"), 
translated  into  German  hy  K.  liuddc  in  lii>  edition  of  Kuerten'* 
collated  ways  (Ceutmmelte  Abham//.,  i8c;«,  p.  161 ff.\ 

•  Kucnen's  |w'N»f  has,  in  t  ireat  Hritain,  lx-cn  accepted  (among 
others)  by  Robertson  Smilh  (O  T/l  l-i  169 /).  Driver  (/KfrW.ifi 
xxxiil),  and  least  in  all  essentials)  hy  Kyle,  to  whose  very  care- 
ful fijreunut  A  (ifrij?)  llic  reader  is  especially  referred.  It  lias 
indeed  found  an  uncompromising  opponent  in  C  II.  H.  Wright 
(Koheteth,  5  J.  4?SJ?),  »hov  arguments,  however,  amuunt  to 
little  more  than  tills  —  the  necessity  (which  in  fact  piuduced 
the  regent!)  for  some  corporate  body  hy  whom  the  rtliiri'Mi* 
dutie*.  of  that  time  could  have  been  discharged.  This,  however, 
cannot  convert  what  is  demonstrably  legend  into  history.  What- 
ever has  to  be  conceded  is  granted  already  by  Kuenen  (ties. 
Aih.  1  156,  15.1);  and  writers  like  Strack  (t'fifct-t  1*310.  foot- 
note') are  skilful  enough  to  reconcile  the  demand  for  *u  h 
'organised  powers'  between  Eira  and  Christ  with  Kueneti'* 
result,.    The  most  recent  apologv  for  the  tradition  is  that  of  S. 
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wholly,  and  the  second  in  great  measure,  written  by 
Solomon  two  centuries  before  Hezekiah.  Here,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  miraculous  that  is  deliberately  related.  The 
tin  ining  is  that  Solomon  had  only  sfvie*  (cp  1  K.  5u/| 
what  is  contained  in  these  books,  and  that  200  years 
later,  divine  inspiration  enabled  the  men  of  Hexekiah  to 
write  it  out,  and  so  make  11  into  canonical  books.  My 
exactly  the  same  operation  '  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue' were  enabled  to  write  out  what  an  Amos  and  a 
Hosea,  a  Micah  and  a  Nahum.  and  so  forth  had  spoken 
in  the  name  of  t  jod.  There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us 
about  such  a  view  as  this,  if  we  remember  what  we  have 
already  found  in  connec  tion  wilh  4  Flsdras  (above,  §  14  |, 
In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  OT  that  comes  into  question,  not  the  whole  mass  as 
in  4  Esdras  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  4  I-'.sdras  it  is 
only  the  reproduction  of  books  that  had  been  lost  that 
is  spoken  of,  whilst  here  it  is  their  very  composition.' 

That  stories  such  as  these  should  ever  have  passed 
current  as  real  historical  tradition  resting  U|>on  facts  is 
surprising  enough.     Almost  more  astonish- 


ing is  it  that  such  baseless  fancies  should 
not  yet  have  been  abandoned,  definitely  and 


31.  Origin 
of  fancy. 

for  good,  by  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Whether  the  tradition  is  genuine  need  no  longer  lie 
asked.  The  only  question  is.  How  was  it  possible  that 
the  Mishnic  doctors,  and  perhaps  those  who  immedi- 
ately preceded  them,  arrived  at  such  a  representation  ? 
This  question  in  some  cases  already  greatly  exercised 
the  exegetes  of  the  Gemara.  and  even  led  them  to 
attempted  corrections  ;  and  Rashi  {of:  1105)  gives  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  knottiest  points  which,  if  we  are 

to  believe  Strack, *  represents  the  view  of  the  Baraytba. 
According  to  this  explanation.  K/ekicl.  Daniel,  and 
Ksther  did  not  write  their  own  books,  because  they 
lived  in  exile,  and  outside  the  liordcrs  of  the  Holy  Land 
it  was  impossible  for  any  sacred  book  to  be  written, 
liven,  however,  if  this  view  had  some  clemeut  of  truth 
in  it,  it  hardly  meets  the  main  point.  The  writing  of 
each  book  the  scribes,  as  was  natural  to  their  order, 
sought  to  assign  to  a  writer  like  themselves,  a  veritable 
So/>ht'r(see  Sen  tun ),  and  attributed  the  authorship  of  any 
book  only  to  one  to  w  hom  writing  could  be  assigned  on 
the  authority  of  a  proof  text.  In  the  case  of  books 
whose  reputed  authors  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
been  sofihfrlut,  the  authorship  was  attributed  to  tin- 
writers  of  such  other  books  as  stood  nearest  to  them  in 
point  of  time. 

1  hat  Moses  was  a  scril»e  was  held  to  he  shown  by  IH.  31  a  24 
(the  Itook  of  Job  also  was  attributed  to  htm  on  account  of  its 
»up|x>*rd  antiquity),  and  the  same  is  true  of  Joshua  (Josh,  it  «V 
Similar  proof  was  found  for  Samuel  in  1  S.  1U  35,  "anil  to  him 
accordingly  was  assigned,  not  only  the  book  th.vt  bears  his 
name,  hut  also  Judge*  anil  Ruth.  In  the  case  of  ]>avid,  if  the 
words  TJ3>S  in  2  S.  1  18  were  not  enough,  there  was  at  all  events 
sufficient  proof  in  1  Ch.  23  ff,  anil  especially  in  2S  11  ;  means 
were  found  also  for  reconciling  the  tradition  that  he  wrote 
the  whole  Psalter  with  tbr  tradition  (oral  or  written)  which 
assigned  certain  psalm*  to  other  authors.  It  was  declared  that 
he  wrote  the  psalms,  but  TJ  S|f  of  those  other  writer*.  Of 
Solomon  all  that  was  said  in  iK.iii  was  that  he  tfoie,  not 
that  he  wrote;  but  no  one  felt  at  any  loss,  for  in  Pros.  1' j  1 
the  production  of  a  portion  of  his  Hook  of  Proverbs  is  attri- 
buted to  the  men  0/ lltzcktah,  king  of  Juiiah.  1  iicse  genuine 
scribe*  were  utilised  to  the  utmost.  They  had  ascribed  to  them 
not  only  all  the  Solomonic  hook*,  but  also  the  hook  of  their 
contemporary  Isaiah,  although  Is.  8t  might  well  hare  l«sm 
taken  as  saying  something  for  the  prophet  himself.  Whether  in 
this  instance  some  special  cause  contributed  to  the  result,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  that  prophet  and  scribe  had  at  any  cost  to 
be  kept  separate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For  Jeremiah,  the 
one  prophet  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  amongst  those 
who  are  named,  Jer.  Stl  »i>okc  too  distinctly  to  be  ignored  ;  that 
Kings  also  should  have  been  attributed  to  him  i»  at  once  suffi- 
ciently explained  hy  1  K. '.'»  18,  and  chap.  25  compared  with  Jet. 

Next  in  order  as  biblical  authors  come  '  the  men  of  rhe 
great  ty*vi?oette,'  who,  as  contemporaries  of  K/ra  the  scribe  /v*r 
ejixelUtue  (himself  also  one  of  their  mimlicr)  but  at  the  same 


1  That  the  two  legends  have  an 
means  improbable. 

•J  (>/.  c,t.  4.8,  with  the 
Kyle,  a6j/ 
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time  alio  a*  signatories  of  ihr  art  in  Nrh.  10  i,  were  expressly 
called  i»  this.  Why  Krckicl  (the  -en!*,  if  any  senile  there  was 
among  the  prur.d-.el*),  to  klium  the  act  of  writing  is  rrpeaiedly 
ami  .utcd  (.17  ib  y.  43n),  should  n.*  hate  been  credited  with 
hit  own  U-.L.  may  perhaps  lie  rightly  explained  by  Radii.  The 
twelve  prophets  could  not  have  written  severally  their  own 
liooiti,  because  all  the  books  together  form  (see  I  6)  hut  one 
bovfc  (a  wmewh.it  different  turn  l»  Riven  to  thin  in  Kashi),  and 
xt  the  rMtll  of  them  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, anil,  indeed,  aio-rding  lo  tradition,  were  actually 
memliers  ..f  ih.it  body,  the  assignment  of  lite  authorship  to  it 
prc-cnled  no  difficulty.  Finally  Darnel  and  Ksihcr,  regarded 
as  huuka  of  the  Persian  period,  easily  fell  to  their  domain.  K/ia, 
with  hi*  account  of  his  own  lime,  closes  the  series.  Some 
explanation  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  whiUt  'the  genealogies  in 
Chronu  les  down  to  himself  (iliis  is  no  d'.uht  the  easiest 
explanation)  also  arc  assigned  to  Krra,  no  aci  uunt  is  taken  of 
the  remainder  of  that  work.  Pic  m.-st  likely  ruinn  is  thai  the 
main  portion  of  Chronicles  was  regarded  as  mere  repetition 
from  S.imuel  and  Kings,  the  origin  of  winch  liad  Iteen  already 
explained. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  consider  how 
far  this  attempted  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
books  is  in  agreement  with  the-  real  thought  of  the 
Par  xytha ;  in  any  case  it  penuhu  pure  theory,  the  pro- 
duct of  rabbinical  inventiveness,  not  of  historical  tradi- 
tion. Apart  from  a  fixed  general  opinion  about  certain 
individual  books  and  about  the  Pentateuch,  the  tangible 
outcome  of  the  belief*  of  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  arc  dealing  is  that  the  canon  was  held  lo  have  been 
closed  in  the  time  of  Kira.  The  theory  upon  which 
this  belief  proceeded  will  occupy  us  later  (§  44  /  i. 

As  against  this  congeries  of  vague  guesses  and 
abstract   theories,   science   demands   that  we  should 

22  Scientific  cxam,ne  cach  b00*  separate1)'.  ancl 
endeavour,  with  the  evidence  supplied 

by  itself,  and  with  continual  reference 
lo  the  t-xly  of  literature  as  a  whole,  to  ascertain  ils  dale 
and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  natmn.il  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  task  of  '  special  introduc- 
tion ' ;  but  its  results  must  always  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  canon.  This  history  must  give 
close  attention  also  to  all  the  external  testimonies  relative 
to  the  formation  and  to  the  close  of  the  canon,  and,  after 
weighing  them,  must  assign  to  them  their  due  place. 
Almve  all.  il  must  trace  out  all  general  opinions  and 
theories,  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  ascertain 
their  scope  and  meaning,  and  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
period  at  which  they  arose,  and  as  to  their  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  canon.  In  so  far  as  we  succeed  in 
these  endeavours,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  relatively  trust- 
worthy history  of  the  canon. 

III.  History  or  the  OT  canon.— <i)  Tkt  /r<t 
canon;  the  Law.1 — Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have 

1  W.  J,  Iteecbcr  (see  lielow,  |  75>ofTerx  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  this  article  (as  of  all  modern 
discussions  of  the  subject) — a  triple  carton,  collected  and  closed 
in  three  successive  periods.  He  deniesthat  there  is  any  evidence 
of  a  lime  when  the  Law  alone  was  regarded  as  canonical,  or 
of  a  lime  when  the  Law  and  the  Prophet*  stood  in  authority 
aW>vc  the  Writings.  He  denies  that  the  other  OT  writings 
were  originally  regarded  as  less  authoritative  than  the  Pcnta* 
teuch.  He  sees  in  the  canon  of  the  OT  an  aggregate  of  sacred 
books  growing  gradually  and  continually  to  a  definite  time 
when  the  part  written  latest  was  finished  and  the  collection  was 
deemed  complete.  Law  [or  rather.  Message).  Prophets,  and 
Writings  are  nothing  but  three  different  names  for  the  MOM 
books  -e.g.,  the  prophetic  writings.  We  are  not  told  how 
these  terms  came  to  !>c  ihe  names  of  three  different  purls  of 
this  collection.  The  fundamental  fact  that  the  Law  alone  wa* 
promulgated  and  made  authoritative  by  E«a  and  Nchcmuh, 
Is  obscured  by  Heecher  by  the  statement  lhat  lite  term  '  book 
of  Menai '  is  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  sacred  writings  including 
more  than  the  Pentateuch.  His  only  proof  is  Krra  fl  i-,  where 
'we  are  lold  that  ihe  returned  esiles  set  up  the  course*  of  the 
priests 

The   Pentateuch  contains  nothing    in  regard   to   pricstlv  or 


an 

and  l-cvite*.  "as  it  is  written  in  the  l>ook  of  Mitse*. 
'entaleuch  contain*  nothing  in  regard  to  priestly  < 
Levitical  course*.  Possibly  the  reference  i*  to  written  precepts 
now  found  in  i  Chronicles.'  Ileccher  doc*  not  translate  accu- 
rately. The  text  run*:  '  Thev  set  up  tlie  priests  m  [by)  thtir 
aotrifi  and  the  Levites  in  tf  r)  thtir  drr  iiwm.'  Thi*  mean* 
that  the  priests  and  ihe  l.etites  are  *et  up  'as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  .Muses'  :  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
cour-4-s  and  divisions  were  leased  on  the  same  authority.  Itecchcr 
never  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  accepted  only  the 
Law  (see  below,  |  35k  nor  does  he  investigate  what  grain  of 
truth  is  contained  in  the  same  statement  a*  to  the  .S.dducee« 
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in  dealing  with  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  the  canon 
and  with  its  close,  there  is  no  obscurity  about  its  com- 

23  TheTomh  >*snccnKnL  U  was 'indeed  by  those 
'  men  of  the  great  synagogue,'  lowhom 
orthodox)- assigns  the  close  of  the  canon,  that  its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  in  the  clear  daylight  of  well-authenticated 
history.  Prom  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  444  B.C.  onwards.  Israel  possessed  a 
canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
great  popular  assembly  il.-scrih.-rl  in  N'.  h.  9  f.  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  '  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Ynhwe  their 
God  '  '  which  had  been  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses 

the  servant  of  God '  (10 30 1,  ancl  had  lieen  brought  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  shortly  before  by  Ezra  the  scrilte 
(Ezra  76  11  14  Neh.  81/  ).  In  virtue  of  this  resolution 
the  said  law-book  at  that  time  became  canonical  ;  but 
only  the  law-book. 

Already,  indeed,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah. 
between  623  and  621  H.C..  there  had  been  a  solemn  act 
of  ■  similar  character,  when  the  king  and  people  pledgtd 
themselves  to  the,  law-book  that  had  been  found  in  the 
temple,  the  'book  of  the  covenant'  (a  K.  23).  The 
entire  editorial  re* ision  of  the  Hooks  of  Kings,  and 
especially  the  express  references  to  the  law-book  ( 1  K. 
25  2  K.  2o .is.  and  above  all,  2  K.  146  cornered  with 
Dt,  21 16),  clearly  prove  that  it  had  canonical  validity 
during  the  exilic  period,  w  hilst  the  book  of  Malm  hi 
(cp  esp.  'I  iff.  3s  tiff  -zi)  shows  that  also  in  the  post- 
exikc  period  down  to  the  time  of  I'.zra  il  continued  to 
hold  this  place  in  Jerusalem.1  The  critical  ialiours  of 
the  present  century,  however,  have  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  this  first  canonical  book  contained  simply 
what  we  now  have  as  the  kernel  of  our  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. 

1  he  law  canonised  in  444  was  a  very  different  docu- 
ment. 'I  he  only  possible  question  is  w  hcther  it  was  the 
entire  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it, 
or  only  the  Priestly  Writing,  the  latest 
and  most  extensive  of  the  sources  which  go  to  make  up 
the  Pentateuch.  The  latter  is,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  see,  the  more  likely  hypothesis.  In  that  case 
what  happened  in  444  B.C.  was  that  the  iJeuteronomic 
law,  which  had  until  then  ruled,  was  superseded  by 
the  new  I^aw  of  K/ra.  A  determination  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  unworkable  in  x  lew  of  the  firm  place  which 
the  older  book  that  had  been  ttuill  up  out  of  J  V.  and 
D"  had  secured  for  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  the  new  law  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  fusing  together  of  the  Priestly  Writing  and  the  earlier 
work,  a  process  of  which  our  Pentateuch,  the  canon  of 
the  Law,  was  the  result. 

This  last  stage  was  most  probably  accomplished  in 
the  next  generation  after  that  of  Krra,  and  completed 
before  400  B.C.     We  hase  evidence 


24.  Its  extent. 


of  this  in  the  fact  lhat  the  s<  hi*, 
ninth-  community  of  the  Samaritans 
accepts  the  entire  Pentateuch  as  sacred.  It  is  true  that 
the  solitary  historical  account  we  [hjsscss  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  7  »•!>,)  places  the  separation  of  this  community  from 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  low  down  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (about  330  B.C.};  but  the  cause  that  led  to 

(see  Wlow,  f  tB),  or  consider  the  reason  why  the  I,»w  is  wanting 
in  3  Mice,  -il  (»ee  below,  |  27).  On  the  other  side,  il  may  be 
rvu[>ed  that  he  will  find  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  Boot  of 
Joshua,  a  difficulty  greatly  exaggerated  by  himself,  removed 
(in  fact  turned  into  a  Help)  in  f  si  f.  of  this  article,  written  two 
year*  before  his  paper  was  published.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instance*.  The  theory  of  the  triple  canon  of  the  OT,  based 
on  incontestable  fact*,  is  not  as  mechanical  as  Heecher  repre- 
sents it.  It  is  able  to  satisfy  etcry  demand  for  organic  growth 
in  the  collection  of  Of  writings.  Heecher'*  paper  (a  toial 
failure,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  main  point)  may 
do  much  good  in  cautioning  against  too  mechanical  a  concep- 
tion; but  11  did  not  furnish  to  the  present  «  riter  any  w  casiun 
to  alter  the  views  developed  in  ihi*  article. 

1  The  reason*  for  saying  that  the  reference*  in  Malarht  are  to 
I)t.  and  not  to  Krra*  law-hook  cannot  be  giten  here  (»ee 
Now.  Kl.  Profit.  391 ;  but  cp  Mai  achi). 

«  On  this  and  on  the  larger  critical  question  cp  Hkxatei.cu. 
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the  separation — the  expulsion  of  the  high  priest's  son, 
the  son-in-law  0fS.int1.1lI.it,  who  founded  the  community 
and  sauctua.  •  of  tic-  Samaritans — is  rather,  according  to 
Neh.  X'.Ij*.  to  l»e  referred  to  the  period  of  Nehcnnah 
(about  4  30  B.<;.  ).     It  lias  already  mentioned  (<} 

ig|  thai  Jewish  chronology  has  dropped  a  whole  century 
and  a  half,  «D  bringing  the  periods  of  Nc-lKiimah  and 
Alexander  into  immediate  juxtaposition  ;  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  confusion  found  in  Josephus.  We 
may  sup|iosc  that  before  the  Hn.il  separation  of  the 
Samaritans  there  clapped  an  interval  of  some  decades 
which  would  give  ample  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
Law.1  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  adjust- 
ments may  have  been  made  at  a  later  date  between  the 
Samaritan  IVntateuch  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  that 
later  interpolations  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Samaritan  law.  The  compass  of  the  w  ork,  however,  must 
have  remained  (to  speak  broadly  1 1  a  fixed  quantity, 
otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  not  have  taken  it  over.* 
At  the  same  time  the  Samaritan  canon,  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  (complete)  law,  is  our  oldest 
witness  to  a  period  during  which  the 
soiisisted  of  the  Law  alone, 
i  and  I-aw  being  thus  coextensive 
conceptions.  If  alongside  of  the  Law  there  had  Urn 
other  mend  writings,  it  would  be  inexplicable  why 
these  last  also  did  not  jiass  into  currency  with  the 
Samaritans.  There  are  other  witnesses  also  to  the 
same  effect.  The  weightiest  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  name  Torah  or  Liw  can  mean  the  entire  canon, 
and  be  used  as  including  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings. 
We  lirid  it  so  used  in  the  NT  <Jn.  10j,  lf.jj 
I  Cor.  11  ji).  111  the  passage  already  cited  from  4  Ksdras 
ill".),  and,  at  a  later  dale,  in  many  passages  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Midr.islum.  and  the  Kabbins  (cp  Str.u  k, 
439).  This  would  have  been  im|>ossible  if  the  words 
'canon*  and  'law'  liad  not  originally  had  the  same 
connotation,  other  books  afterwards  attaining  to  some 
share  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Law.  The 
.ame  thing  is  shown  by  an  often -quoted 
tnil  much -abused  passage  in  2  Mace. 
(2 13).  There  we  read  th  it  N'ehemiah.  in  establishing 
a  library,  brought  together  the  books  concerning  the 
kings  and  prophets  ira  wtpi  t^iv  .-iaai\{u»>  kai  r|M>^i;rii-) 
and  ihe  (poems)  of  David  i  ra.  roe  Araeio)  and  the  letters 
of  kings  concerning  consecrated  gifts  (to  the  temple: 
iirurruXaj  tfatfiXeui*'  rtpi  dya^tfidrtiir).  The  passage 
occurs  m  a  letter  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  their  com- 
patriots in  Kgypt.  and  ;s  an  admitted  inter|x>Iation  in  a 
book  which  is  itself  thoroughly  unhistorical  ;  it  is  thus 
in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy  (cp  Maccamci  s. 
SkkiNI>.  §  7).  As  evidence  of  what  could  be  believed 
and  said  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  however,  in  the 
first  century  H.C..  it  is  unimpeachable.  When  we 
find  the  Former  and  Litter  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
catalogues!  as  forming  part  of  a  library,  and,  alongside 
of  them  and  on  the  same  level,  letters  of  kings  (heathen 
kings  of  course),  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  idea  of  sacro- 

'  This  explains  why  the  Hook  of  Nehemiah  closes  with  (he 
expulsion  of  ihe  son-in-law  of  Sanliallnt,  l.ut  says  nothing  as  to 
the  telling  up  of  ihe  temple  ami  church  of  ihe  Samaritans. 
There  i»  no  occasion  for  scepticism  as  to  the  entire  utory  in 
Josephus  (..s  in  Ka-.itrv  h.  /'AV       art.  *  Saniarilcr,'  U}/.). 

*  See  below.  |  37. 

3  Against  ihe  completion  of  the  law  at  this  date  Duhm 
(Jftnia,  i&'sj,  o.  v  A)  urges  objections.  He  thinks  thai  as  late 
»x  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (third  century  ill.)  the  so-called 
Priestly  Uucumcnt  had  not  yet  ^en  (used  with  j  K  and  IJ  ;  fur 
the  intention  of  the  Hook  of  Chronicle*  is,  in  his  opinion,  to 
continue  the  Priestly  Document  (which  comes  down  only  10  the 
end  of  Joshua),  not  ihe  older  work  embracing  ihe  Hook  of 
Kings,  which  indeed  it  sought  to  supersede.  Neither  inteniion. 
however,  can  lie  aitriimted  to  ihe  Chronicler.  Ill  fact,  he  begins 
with  the  creation,  Ins  method  being  to  write  out  al  full  length 
the  genealogies  from  Adam  downwards,  taking  them  from  the 
work  thai  lay  bcfort  him  (J  E  11  V).  -Since,  however,  he  is  writing 
a  history  only  of  Jerusalem  ami  the  temple,  he  passes  over  ail 
thai  ilo«-x  not  relate  to  ihix.  At  the  name  time,  even  if  die 
Chronicler  had  u-cil  noihirig  but  I*,  this  would  noi  prove 
than  that,  after  its  fiisn.n  with  the  other  sources,  P  conti 
lo  be  used  also  separately  for  a  long  time. 
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sanct  books.    The  Ijiw  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same 

connection  ;  as  the  sacred  canon.  11  receives  a  place  to 
itself  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  library.  Whether 
all  the  OOOtCniporarifcJ  of  llns  author  shared  Ins  view 
15  another  matter  ;  in  any  case,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  view  lieing  held  is  proof  of  the  original  isolation  of 
the  Law.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  tins  passage  llial 
at  the  lime  when  it  was  written,  or  within  the  writer's 
circle,  the  legend  of  the  closing  of  the  canon  by  Krra  can 
have  fjeen  prevalent  only  in  the  (narrower  and  historically 
much  more  accurate)  sense  thai  the  canon  of  the  Liw  re- 
ceived its  validity  as  such  by  F.rra's  action.  The  fact,  more- 
over, that  in  the  I  .XX  Ihe  version  of  the  I  aw  appearsto  be 
distinctively  an  official  work,  not  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise, confirms  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the 
exclusive  attention  given  to  the  Law  in  the  period  repre- 
sented by  Fzra. 

(3)  The  ireond  canon:  thf  Prvfhttt.— The  nucleus 
for  a  second  canon  was  laid  to  the  hand  of  the  scribes 

as  jed  of  ,hc  fif,h  century ,n  thc  vcry fact  ,hal  ,nc 

canon  of  the  I-nw  had  been  set  apart  to  a 
place  by  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  certain  results  of  the 
sc  ience  of  special  introduction  that  Ihe  Priestly  1  >•  *  lament 
on  which  Lira's  reform  rested,  followed  the  history  of 
Israel,  including  the  division  of  Canaan,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  thc  portions  derived  from 
it  can  stilt  be  distinguished  in  our  present  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  same  holds  good  for  J  F  1>  We  can  go 
further.  It  may  still  be  matter  of  dispute,  indeed, 
whether  the  material  for  the  subsequent  Ixxiks  (Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings)  also  was  derived  from  J  and  K  ;  but  so 
much  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  IX-uteronomic  re- 
daction embraced  these  books  also,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  Former  Prophets,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Kings  the 
narrative  itself  is  from  Deuteronomistic  hands.  As 
even  now  each  of  lh'-.e  books  is  seen  to  link  itself  very 
closely  to  that  which  precedes  it,  it  follows  that  JED. 
ultimately  at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  the  work 
was  used  in  the  fifth,  century,  included  the  I^iw  tirtif  the 
Former  Prophets.  That  Ihe  Law  might  attain  its  final 
29  Pent*    'orm  a-s  :l  separate  unity,  therefore,  it  was 


teuch. 


not  enough  that  I '  and  !  I    I )  should  be 


worked  up  into  a  single  whole.  T  his 
whole  must  be  separated  from  the  history  that  followed 
it.  How  and  when  this  was  effected  we  can  imagine 
variously.  According  to  the  view  taken  above,  what  is 
most  probabic  is  that  in  444  the  entire  Priestly  Writ- 
ing, including  the  closing  sections  relating  to  thc 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  partition  of  the  country, 
was  already  in  existence  and  canonized  in  its  full  extent.' 
Not  until  its  subsequent  amalgamation  with  the  corrc- 
s[»onding  sections  of  J  F.  D  did  thc  hitherto  quite  insig- 
nificant historical  appendix  to  the  'law,'  strictly  so 
called,  acquire  such  a  preponderance  that  the  division 
was  found  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  made  at  the  end 
of  Ihe  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  thus  a  fiortion 
of  the  Priestly  Writing  also  (as  well  as  of  J  F.  1)1  was 
severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  belonged.  In  any 
cise,  however  we  may  reconstruct  the  details,  ihe  great 
fact  abides  that,  after  the  I  .aw  had  been  separated,  there 
remained  the  compart  mass  of  writings  which  afterwards 

__  ,  _  came   to   Ix:   know  n  as   '  the  former 

30.   Former  .    ,     ,  ,.  ,  , 

Pr    h  t  '     prophets,   a  body  of  literature  winch 
^  from  Ihe  very  first  could  not  fail  to 

take  an  exceptional  position  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
had  one,-  btrn  connected  with  the  s  ••  u-d  >  w. >r,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  prized  by  the  community  as 
a  possession  never  to  be  lost. 

Equally  certain  is  it  that  by  far  thc  larger  proportion 
of  the  •  latter  prophets '  was  already  in  thc  hands  of 
2^  'Latter      scr'',es  °^  oentnnr.    In  these 


Prophets. 


,  books  God  spoke  almost  uninterruptedly 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets — in  itself 

'  A  last  trace  of  some  reminiscence  of  this  short  period  during 
vliirh  the  Hook  of  J'^^c*"" j^>n8^  5°  •!*         •  may  he 
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reason  enough  for  assigning;  to  them  the  attribute  of 
holiness.  If,  nevertheless,  the  liooks  were  not  reckoned 
to  the  canon,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
practical  character  of  the  hrst  canon  :  K/ra  gave  to  the 
community  m  the  canon  of  the  Law  all  that  it  icquircd. 
It  was  not  new  when  he  pave  it  ;  he  only  gave  over 
n'-jain  what  God  ha<l  once  already  given  through  Moses 
to  the  people  as  his  uric  and  all.  If  the  pc-ople  had 
remained  true  to  this  I_iw,  not  orly  would  they  have 
escaped  all  the  disasters  of  the  past,  IkiI  also  they  would 
never  have  needed  new  revelations  front  God  through 
his  prophets.  These  prophets  contributed  nothing  new  ; 
they  were  sent  only  to  admonish  the  unfaithful  people 
to  observe  the  Law,  and  to  announce  the  merited 
punishment  of  the  impenitent.  The  Law 
thus  had  permanent  validity,  whilst  the 
woik  of  the  prophets  was  transitory  ;  the 
Law  addressed  itself  to  all  generations,  the  prophets 
each  only  to  his  own.  which  had  now  passed  away. 
The  generations  that  had  sworn  obedience  anew  to  the 
Law  under  K/ra.  therefor.-,  had  no  need  for  the  prophets. 
Should  similar  circumstances  recur,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  God  would  send  prophets  anew  ;  but  the 
prevailing  beting  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  time  of  un- 
faithfulness, and  consequently  of  the  prophetic  ministry, 
had  gone  for  ever. 1 

The  view  here  set  forth  is  that  of  the  OT  itself,  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  Deutcronomistic  school,  where  it 
is  constantly  recurring.'  Indeed,  since  the  Deulero- 
nomic  and  the  Priestly  I-ivvs  alike,  each  in  its  own 
way,  had  assimilated  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  this  Mew  must  be  called,  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  right  one.  Accordingly  it  has  throughout 
continued  to  lie  tin.'  view-  of  the  synagogue,  as  can  be 
proved  from  many  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrashim.*  It  explains  at  the  same 
time  why  it  is  that  the  historical  books 
(Joshua- Kings}  arc  called  'prophets.' 
They  speak  just  in  the  manner  of  the 
prophets  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  past  generations  to  the 
law.  and  of  the  divine  means— chiefly  the  mission  of 
prophets — used  to  correct  this.  •  Both  relate  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  past.  Tor  tire  same  reason  the  prophets, 
conversely,  are  called  history;  for  'tradition'  in  the 
sense  of  '  history '  is  what  is  meant  by  utrc'-rK  (ash- 
Umta),  the  Massoretic  term  for  the  canon  of  the 
prophets,  the  CH'Zi  (n/H'im),  as  a  whole  (cp  further. 

Strack.  439)- 

We  can  thus  very  easily  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  Prophets  could  not  be  canonized  simultaneously 
w  f  _  .  with  the  Law.    To  pledge  people  to  the 
InoniMd.  I^phets  was  not  possible,  and  theobliga- 
tion  to  the  Law  would  only  have  Ix-en 
obscured  and  weakened  by  a  canonization  of  the  Prophets 
■1  the  same  lime.     The  idea  of  canonicity  had  first  to 
be  enlarged  ;  it  had  to  lie  conceived  in  a  more  abstract 
manner,  on  the  basis  of  a  historical  interest  in  the  past, 
before  the  canonizing  of  the  Prophets— that  is  to  say. 
their  being  taken  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Law — could  become  possible.* 

Of  course  a  considerable  period  of  time  must  have 
been  required  for  this  ;  and  the  same  result  follows  from 
the  established  facts  of  '  higher  criticism.' 
Of  the  Prophets  properly  so  called,  not 
only  are  Joel  and  Jonah  later  than  the 
completion  of  the  Law,  but  also  the  older  books,  over 
wide  areas  of  their  extent,  bear  more  or  less  independent 


33.  Historical 

books 
'prophetic' 


36.  Freely 


1  With  every  reservation  let  it  be  noted  here  that  in  Mai.  833 
ihe  p7i»ni~.  i-»  nor  of  a  new  prophet,  hut  only  of  the  return  of 
Kliiab,  ami  that  in  Zech.  13  -iff.  to  con 
is  in  risk  one's  life. 

(especially)  the  confession  of  sin 
the  taking  of  the  covenant  (particu- 


in  which 


»  Compare  also, 
which  in  Neh'.rniah 
laxly  pp.  16  ff.  26  1% 

»  See  Weber.  18, 

«  Cp  the  pavsaue  (a  Marc  2  nV,  already  spoken  of. 
such  ^historical  interest  appears,  but  lead*  only  10  the  f 
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evidence  of  a  secondary  literary  activity.1  These  pheno- 
mena arc  so  manifold,  and  there  are  traces  of  periods 
so  widely  separated,  that  we  must  believe  not  a  few 
genei  lions  to  h.ive  rue  a  part  .11  bringing  |hc  pro- 
phetical Ixxiks  to  their  present  form.  Vet  these  extensive 
additions  and  revisions,  at  least  most  of  them,  must  of 
course  have  taken  place  before  the  canonization. 

This  obvious  conclusion  is  indeed  contradicted  by  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue,  which  tells  us  that  the  books 
36  Gap  in  °^  l>roPnels  wcrL"  written  by  '  the  men 
tradition.  °,f  ,he  B^t  synagogue  '  on  which  view 
the  canon  of  the  prophets  was  already 
complete  in  444  11c:.  Nor  docs  this  assertion,  the 
baselessness  of  which  we  have  already  seen,  stand  alone. 
It  is  backed  by  others.  Josephus  (»'.  Af>.  IE)  says 
expressly  that  it  was  down  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
the  successor  of  Xerxes  i  i.e. ,  Artaxerxes  I. ,  Longimanus, 
465-434)  that  the  literary  activity  of  the  prophets  con- 
tinued. The  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  the  un- 
broken chain  of  tradition  is  set  forth  {/'trie  Atetk,  1  1) 
represents  the  Law  as  having  been  handed  down  by  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  Hie  great  synagogue  ;  which 
again  brings  us  to  the  same  date,  and  dispenses  with 
the  need  of  any  fur  ther  testimony. 

It  is  exactly  this  chain  of  tradition,  however,  that 
supplies  the  interval  of  time  that  we  need.  The  passage 
goes  on  to  say  :  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  'the  men  of  the  great  synagogue'  ;  he 
handed  on  the  tradition  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  bv 
whom*  in  turn  it  was  transmitted  to  Jose  b.  Jo'ivcr 
and  Jose  b.  Johanan.  the  I  rst  of  the  so-called  '  |>airs.' 
That  the  chronology  of  this  section  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  is  clear.*  It  seems  to  be  as  good  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  fourth  of  tlte  five  pairs  lived  nliout 
50  B.C..  the  third  about  80  B.C.  The  same  latio  would 
bring  us  to  somewhere  about  140  or  150  B.C.  for  the 
first  '  pair.'  whilst  the  time  of  Antigonus  and  Simon 
would  fall  aUmt  200  B.C.  or  a  little  earlier.  In  that 
case,  Simon  the  Just  would  Ire  the  high  priest  Simon  II. 
b.  Onias  who  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Josephus  (.tut. 
xii.  4  10).  The  cognomen  of  'Just,'  however,  is  given 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  'i%  A  i)  to  Simon  L  b.  Onias.  who 
live  I  alm«.s:  a  .  ■  nl  ,jtv  .  r..  r.  m  «-w  r  3c 9,  It  Mo 
must  consider  that  he  is  the  Simon  who  is  meant,  it 
is  clear  that  the  alleged  chain  of  tradition  is  defective 
in  its  earlier  portion,  only  a  single  name  having  1  cached 
us  for  the  whole  of  the  third  century.  Further,  Simon 
the  Just  is  the  connecting  link  with  'the  great  syna- 
gogue,' and  as  the  assembly  that  gave  lise  to  this  name 
was  held  in  444.  there  is  again  a  gap.  this  lime  of  a 
century,  even  if  we  concede  that  Simon  reached  a  very 
advanced  age.  The  long  interval  between  Simon  the 
Just  and  444  B.C.  however,  is  not  to  lie  held  as  arising 
from  a  different  view  about  the  synagogue  ;  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hiatus  (already  referred  to.  >9- 
35)  in  the  traditional  chronology  between  Xchcmiah  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  similar  to  that  which  brings  /.crub- 
t7  Artlvltv  ^ibel  'I,to  immediate  relation  with  the 
7    .  r"     7  time  of  Earn.4    It  is  within  this  vacant 

in  interval.      ■  ,  ...  ,  ,   

period  that  we  must  place  those  redac- 
tions, the  fact  of  w  hich  has  Ix-en  so  inconlestably  prov  ed 
by  critical  inquiry.  The  main  reason  why  the  synagogue 
has  no  recollection  of  this  period,  is  that  during  this 
time  the  activity  of  the  scribes  (with  the  history  of 
which  alone  the  chronology  busies  itself  from  Kzra 
onwards)  had  no  independent  life,  but  devoted  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  past, 
and  left  its  traces  only  there,  so   that  whatever  it 

1  This  is  true  especially  of  Isaiah,  Micah.  and  Zrchariah  :  hut 
miisi  of  rhe  or  her  books  show  rhr  same  thing  in  vane  degree. 
The  J  .  tails  belong  10  the  special  ankles. 

#  *  '  lly  whom'  is  plural  according  to  the  text,  the  rc-fere-ite 
iiiLludirm  |ierhap>  Simon  the  Jnsl.  Zulu  (117  n.)  would  interpret 
'from  the  successors  of  Antigonus,  mediate  or  i 
hut  this  is  hardly  permissible. 

I  See  Schiner,  CI  I'  1  i^i  ff. 

*  Cp  alio  Jos.  Ami.  silt,  with  7 1  and 8 1. 
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accomplished  was  put  to  the  credit  of  the  earlier  times. 
This  holds  good,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  I -aw,  to 
which  considerable  additions  were  still  made  as  late  as 
the  thud  century  (see  above.  $  35).  Still  more 
extensive  was  this  activity  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical 
books;  it  was  now  that  they  took  their  final  literary 
■haptt.1  The  additions  naturally  corresponded  to  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  age  in  which  they  arose  :  on 
the  hues  of  older  models,  the  elements  of  hope  arid  of 
comfort  received  a  much  fuller  development,  and  thus 
the  prophets  were  made  of  practical  interest  for  a 
present  tune  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  turned 
out  lxidly.a 

It  is  possible  that  we  even  posvss  a  proof  that  the 
canonization  of  the  prophets  did  not  take  place  quite 
_        .  _    without    op|M>sition    and    dispute,  a 
t  o   an0_*1~  thing  in  itself  not  improbable.    In  the 
pernaps  (-nurcn  fathers  we  meet  with  the  very 
"™  definite  assertion  that  the  Sadducees 

had  scruples  about  acknowledging  any  sacred  writings 
(o|x'<  ially  the  Prophets)  in  addition  to  the  Law.1  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  here  any  confusion 
with  the  Samaritans,  who  are  exptvssly  named  along 
with  them  as  sharing  the  same  view;  a  somewhat 
easier  view  is  that  what  is  referred  to  is  their  rejwtmn 
of  the  oral  legal  tradition  *    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind. 


,  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  our  best  Christian 
•uthoiities  on  matters  Jewish— Origen  and  Jerome,  the 
former  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  the  pericxl 
of  the  Mishna.  That  neither  the  Mishna  itself,  nor 
>et  Josephiis,  has  a  word  to  say  on  such  a  dangerous 
subject,  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is.  of  course,  not  for 
a  moment  to  lie  supposed  even  though  this  is  suggested 
by  some  of  the  passages  cited— that  the  Sadducees  re- 
jected the  prophets,  or.  in  other  words,  refused  to 
tecognise  them  as  having  been  channels  of  divine 
communications.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  conservative  guardians  of  the  old 
piiestly  tradition  should  have  resisted  the  addition  of 
a  second  canon  to  that  of  the  Law.  which  until  then 
had  held  an  exclusive  place.  In  doing  so,  they  would 
only  have  been  maintaining  the  position  of  444  B  <". , 
whilst  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Pharisees  repre- 
sented the  popular  party  of  the  time,     The  controversy 

1  Cp  We,  tfG  x%\  Jf.  jnd  cd.  1  go  /f.\  Momcfiorc,  Origin 
and  of  Keii^lon   (llib.    Ltttt    1891),  401  jf.  The 

assertion,  frequently  repealed  in  ihe  tradition  of  the  synagogue, 
that  it  »j<  expressly  prohibited  to  commit  to  writing  the 
traditional  law  cannot  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  be  main- 
taincd  (cp  Struck,  art.  'Thalmud  -  in  f'KE'-<  IS  iji  Slill 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  true 
reminiscence.  Haidly,  indeed,  such  a  one  as  Strock  supposes 
(p-  m/);  but  rather  this:  that  the  addition  of  all  soils  of 
ntrtU.r  10  the  canonical  Law  wtt  definitely  put  »  slop  to,  and 
that,  as  n  reaction  against  this  tendency  to  add,  there  an»se, 
some  time  (say)  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  a  certain 
raluctUICa  to  wdtc  the  further  developments  of  the  law  — the 
HaHk  -.th-untilat  last  the  codification  of  the  Mishna  put  an  end 
to  this. 

'  Kyle's  conjecture  (p.  117)  that  the  gradual  admission  of  the 
Prophets  to  a  place  in  the  public  reading  of  the  synagogue  pre- 
ceiled  and  led  to  their  canonization,  rests  unfortunately  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  as  we  do  not  know  whether  lb  Hapbl.ira 
goes  hark  to  a  sufficiently  early  date.  The  first  mention  of  the 
public  reading  of  the  Prophets  is  in  the  NT  (I.I*.  4  \t>f.  \  Act* 
13  is  17),  the  ne«t,  in  a  very  cursor)'  and  obscuie  form,  is  in  the 
Mislma  (Mtgilla,  3  4  6),  and,  very  full  and  clear,  in  the  Tosephta 
(Megil/a,  4(.f|,  cd.  Zuckermandcl,  215  //!).  This  much  may  lie 
taken  for  certain,  that  the  reading  of  the  Pmnhets  came  in  very 
Considerably  later  than  that  of  the  Law.  That  what  led  to  it 
was  the  destructive  search  after  copies  uf  the  Law  in  the  time 
of  Antiochux  Fpiphanrs  (i  Marc.  1  57)  is  pure  conjecture.  Kven 
if  proved  it  would  be  insufficient  for  Ryle's  purpose.  For  the 
age  of  the  Haph|,1r0th,  we  Zunr,  5  /.,  Kyle,  xtd  /.  ;  and  on 
the  Haph(.-|ruth  in  general,  se  e  Srhiirer,  2  jsqX  It  is  necessary 
to  raise  a  note  of  warning  as  to  llrat/,  156  jf. 

*  See  the  pasviges  tcxtually  quoted  in  SchOrer,  2  342  :  Orig. 
e.  Ctis.  1  49  (cd.  I-ommatzsch,  ISoi);  C.'mm.  in  .\tallk.  IT, 
chap.  35  /  on  chap.  22xgtl  f.  (.-d.  Lomm.  4i66i'jo):  Jer. 
t  rmm.  in  Matth.  22  11  /  (Vail.  7r  179);  contr.  Lutiftrirtnas, 
chap.  23  (v.  2  197);  Pnilosaf/kumrna,  V  *)  ;  Pseudo-Tcrl.  adv. 
Jf.rr.  chap.  I. 

*  Yet  in  the  last-cited  passage  there  follows  immediately 


1  Pr.elcrmitlo  Pharisxo*  qui  addilamcnta  quxdam  legis  adstru- 

adoajwteixlivai  sum.' 
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about  defiling  the  hands  (M.  Yadayim,  46)  mav  have 
lieen  a  last  echo  of  this.1 

Lastly,  we  must  endeavour  to  fit  an  inferior  limit 
for  the  date  at  which  the  prophetical  canon  was  fixed. 

39  Inferior  Vax  ,he  u,crarv  closc  of  thc  prophetical 
limit  E  lu».  eollw,'on-  ut"  fortunately  have  an  ex- 
ternal  testimony  almost  thre*  centuries 
older  and  much  mora  exhaustive  than  4  Ksdras  and 
Josephus,  namely  the  hymn  to  the  great  men  of  the 
just  with  which  [csus  b.  Sira  ( Fcclesiasticus),  in  chaps. 
44-50,  concludes  his  didacti:  poem.  From  Enoch 
downwards  all  the  righteous  are  panegyrised,  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Ijw  and  the 
Former  Prophets.  The  kings  are  treated  quite  on  the 
iJeuteronomistic  lines.  David,  Hczekiah,  and  Josiah 
receive  unqualified  praise  ;  Solomon  is  commended  only 
half-heartedly,  whilst  Kehoboam  is  sjioken  of  as  a  fool, 
and  Jeroboam  as  a  seducer.  Klijah  and  Btisfaa  find 
their  place  in  the  series  immediately  after  these  two 
kings,  whilst  between  Hczekiah  and  Josiah  comes  Isaiah.' 
Of  him  we  are  told  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  what 
we  read  in  chaps.  30-39  (  =  a  K.  lS-IiO),  and  that  under 
mighty  inspiration  he  foresaw  the  far  future  and  '  com- 
forted them  that  mourn  in  Zion  '  |cp  40  1 ).  This  proves 
that  not  only  chaps  30-39,  but  also  chaps.  40-00,  already 
were  parts  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  thus  that  the  last 
essential  steps  to  its  final  redaction  had  been  made  (cp 
Che.  Intr.  Is.  xviii. ).  Still  more  significant  is  it  that 
after  Jeremiah  (who  is  associated  with  Josiah,  as  Isaiah 
is  with  He/ekiah)  and  after  F-ickiel.  the  twelve  prophets 
(oi  &w&€na.  rpoQnTai)  are  mentioned,  and  disposed  of 
collectively  in  a  single  panegyric.  Here  already,  that 
is  to  say.  we  have  the  same  consolidation  as  we  have 
seen  (§  at)  in  the  Mishna  (where  a  single  authorship  in 
the  persons  of  *  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  has  to 
!«•  found  for  the  one  book  of  the  twelve).  We  may  be 
surc  that  Jesus  b.  Sira  found  the  twelve  liooks  already 
copied  upon  a  single  roll,  and  thus  in  their  final  form. 
By  his  time  the  prophetic  canon  had  been  closed.3 

The  conclusion  of  this  hymn  (chap,  ,r>0)  answers  the 
question  as  to  the  dale  of  its  author.  It  is  the  panegvric 
on  Simon  b.  Onias  w  ho  was  high  priest  in  Jesus  b.  Stra's 
own  day.  In  this  instance,  it  is  certainly  not  Simon  the 
Just  (cp  §  36)  that  is  intended,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  surname  distinctively  given  in 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna.  The  question  is  decided  for 
Simon  II.  (circa  200)  by  the  prologue  of  the  translator, 
grandson  of  the  author,  w  ho  made  his  version  later  than 
13a  B.C.  (see  Kcci.KslASTlci's.  §  8). 4    We  therefore 

1  The  arguments  for  utter  rejection  of  this  statement  can  best 
be  read  in  Wirvcr,  ///J7f(3>2  ,i5t/-  T  he  view  taLen  in  the  text 
seems  to  lie  shared  by  We.  when  he  writes  (//(,'  251  ;  2nd  ed. 
lis;  tried.  207):  'They  (the  Pharisees)  »tood  up  against  the 
Sadducees  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canon.'  Another  view  it 
extnrsscd  in  F.inl.^  514. 

»  The  precedence  here  given  him  has  no  bearing  on  the  place 
assigned  to  his  book  in  the  Prophetic  canon  (cp  above,  t  I). 
It  is  the  chronological  succession  of  the  persons  that  is  being 
dealt  with. 

*  The  doubt  raised  (not  for  the  first  time)  by  Rohme  (in 
ZATli'  7  380  C87D  against  the  genuineness  of  4l>  ten,  where 
the  XII  are  referred  to,  was  excellently  disposed  of  by  Noldele 
(/.<ni'«i5i  I  M,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Sjriac  translation 
(which  rests  immediately  on  the  Hebrew),  and  by  showing  that 
in  r-.  10/,  according  to  Oxl.  A  and  others,  the  correct  reading 
is  the  plural  vapcciArirti  v  (followed  by  yap  instead  uf  &<\  ana 
(AvTfM^cuTO,  so  that  in**  refers  not  to  fc/eliiel  but  to  the  XII. 
Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  noted.  If  the  praise  nf 
Erekiel  is  completed  in  r.  8 /.  it  agrees  in  length  and  substance 
exactly  with  tnat  c>f  Jeremiah  in  e.  7,  with  that  of  He/rkiah 
(apart  from  Isaiah)  in  48 34  /.,  and  fmaity  w  ith  that  of  the  XII, 
if  v.  10  i»  taken  ax  applying  wholly  to  them.  To  place  u«* 
before  ion  as  Z.Vkler  (Me  Afrkrjfiktn  .Its  A  T,  etc,  igji. 
p.  348 /■)  silently  does  is  quite  inadmissible.  To  all  this  must 
now  lie  added  the  testimony  of  the  lately  discovered  Hebrew. 
The  genuineness  of  -ts  ^  Jf.  is  doubted  by  Duhm  {  Jesara, 
lHqj,  p,  viiV,  but  without  any  reasons  lieing  given-  On  p,  xiv. 
he  appears  to  be  able  lu  accept  the  genuineness. 

*  The  arguments  by  which  J.  Halevy  (Atudt  sur  In  j\trtu 
du  Iff  If  Hfbrtu  dr  tSteUnaMtifUt  ttummtml  rrV,  virrvrrv, 
1807)  endeavours  to  prove  that  Simon  I.,  the  lust,  is  the  hero 
of  chap.  &0,  have  failed  to  convince  the  present  writer.  Still 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  if  Hxltvy  were  right  the 
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41.  Prophetic 
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conclude — and  the  conclusion  agrees  with  the  course  of 
the  development  traced  above — that  the  prophetic  col'cc- 
tion  already  existed  ns  such,  pretty  much  in  its  present 
form,  about  the  year  aoo  B.C.' 

Notable  reasons  for  the  same  conclusion  are  supplied 
by  the  Hook  of  Darnel  |  written  about  1 64  u.  r.  |.  1  n  the  tirst 
place  there  is  a  reason  of  a  positive  character : 
40.  lJUier  H,        ui,  nI)(]  jer  /.  cited  as  C"1EC: 

('in  the  [Holy]  Scriptures').  Of  greater 
weight,  however,  is  a  negative  reason  :  the  Ikiok  of 
Dm  id  itself  found  a  place  -not  among  the  Prophets,  but 
— among  the  Writings.  Other  reasons  for  this  might  Ik- 
conjectured  liut  the  most  probable  one  still  is  that 
at  the  lime  of  its  recognition  as  canonical  the  canon 
of  the  Prophets  had  in  current  opinion  been  already 
definitely  completed.  The  tunc  of  admission,  how- 
ever, must  he  taken  to  have  been  considerably  later 
than  the  date  of  composition  (164  nr.),  and  so  this 
evidenee  does  not  go  for  much.  Still  jess  important 
is  the  further  fact,  that  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (com- 
posed  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century)  is  not 
included  among  the  lornicr  1'rophets.  Its  special 
character  as  a  Midrash  to  already  accepted  biblical 
Uioks  must  long  have  prevented  its  attaining  the  dignity 
of  canonisation  ;  l»ut  a  further  circumstance  helped  to 
impede  its  recognition,  The  immediate  contiguity  of  the 
Former  Prophets  and  the  Hooks  of  Jeremiah  and  L/ekiel 
(brought  to  their  final  form  at  an  early  date)  must 
comparatively  soon  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  fixed 
and  unalterable.3  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  append 
Chronicles  to  the  later  prophets  was  plainly  impossible. 

It  remains,  then,  that  the  completion  of  the  (ollettion  - 
we  might  almost  say  also  of  the  <amm^ of  the  1'rophets 
took  place  in  course  of  the  third 
century.    This,  however,  does  not  yet 

■Hborftokte.  bn"K  US  !*  a"  together  unambiguous 
finding  With  reference  lo  their  1  canoniza- 
tion.' It  is  only  misleading  if  wc  allow  ourselves.  v\  th- 
out  qualification,  to  carry  Inck  the  idea  of  'canonicity,' 
in  the  fully-developed  form  which  it  finally  reached,  to 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  Ihe  formation  of  a  canon.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Prophets  ever  to  receive  A 
canonical  value  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  w  is 
given  to  the  Law  ;  the  suliordinatc  character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic canon  remains  fixed  for  all  coming  tunc.4  Holi- 
ness was,  and  continued  to  be.  a  relative  conception, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  give  to  the  designation  o~£?i 
in  I  >.ui.  9 1  the  same  fulness  of  meaning  that  it  has  in  the 
Talmud.  The  gulf  between  the  I-aw  and  all  the  remain- 
ing  books  could  be  bridged  only  artificially,  and  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  bridging  idea — the  idea  of 
a  property  common  lo  all  holy  books,  that  of  'defiling 
the  hands ' — was  an  invention  of  Pharisaic  scholasticism, 
withstood  by  the  Sadducees  even  atter  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (rW.  4<>).  L'ntil  this  bridge  had  been 
securely  constructed  there  was  no  idea  of  a  canonicity 
that  includes!  all  three  |M>r1inris  equally.  This  is  ptovi-d 
by  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  leferred, — the  Saddu- 
cean  recognition  of  nothing  but  the  LAW.  Before  a 
definitive  union  of  the  Prophetic  canon  with  that  of  the 

date  of  Ecclesiasticos  ought  not  to  be  pushed  back  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  author  may  be  divribrii;  in  his  old 
•ife  remcmt.r.rKrs  from  bis  early  youih.    Sec  Rautisch  in6/A>, 

i£      p.  195/ 

'  1  her*. -ability  of  much  later  additions  to  the  books  admitted 
to  this  cation  U  unfortunately  by  no  means  excluded,  as  it 
sunn  irmly  evidenced  by  the  simple  fact  that  even  the  IV-itatruch 
continued  10  l>c  added  lo  long  after  its  canoniution  (we  t  37k 
Thus  there  U  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ca>c  to  prevent  us  from 
attrif>iitin«  the  appendices  to  Ze.  hariah  (chaps.  IM4)W  the  later 
Ma>  cil>e.ii>  period,  as  We.  (I)O  j»8,  n.  a.  trd  cd.  a?4,  n.  j) 
ap;i-  .irs  tu  <iu  (, -p  /1  c.iiAKi ah  ii.>,  or  admitting  the  interpo- 
lation of  passages  in  Isaiah  (already  enlarge!  l>y  tlve  addition  uf 
chaps.  40-*1*')as  is  indicated  hy  Ilahm's  resultv  In  these  cav-<, 
however,  we  are  justilied  in  demanding  very  conclusive  argument*. 

-  Cp,  forevample,  lluhm,  4»/».        vi.  n.  1. 

•  Hence  al->  the  exclusion  o>'  the  UkA  of  Ruth. 

*  As  to  lias  cp  the  very  sigtiU'icant  passage  (Mtfiila, 
quoted  in  Marx,  39,  n.  t. 
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Law  could  be  effected  the  way  had  to  be  prepared  by  a 
continually  rising  appreciation  of  the  prophetic  literature, 
and  by  an  ever-growing  conception  of  its  sanctity.  To 
this  result  the  Maccabeun  period  must  unqut  *  tionably 
have  contributed  much.  Such  jKivsages  as  1  Mace.  4  46 
5'  27  11 41  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  t  hildren  1  :\  14  ;  cp 
Ps.  749)  show  not  only  how  far  (x-ople  then  feit  them- 
selves to  be  removed  fiom  the  prophetic  tunes,  but 
also  how  highly  those  times  wen-  thought  of.  Stiil  we 
must  liear  in  mind  the  pasvige  in  3  Mace.  (2n)  already 
referred  to  (§  27 ).  which  seems  to  show  that,  even  in 
the  last  century  Ice,  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  profane  writings,  in  the  same  breath, 
as  parts  of  the  same  library. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  then'  was 
once  a  time  in  which  the  Prophets,  but  not  the  Hagio- 
42  Prophets  RraI>na'  could  !»•  spoken  of  along  with 
[j  ,      the  Law  as  included  among  the  sacred 

Ha  n  r  mha.  WT',mKi'  Xi  name  '  the  Law  '  can 
rtagiog   pna.  ^  Uitx(  |Q  d^,^,,;^.  t[,c  whole  tripartite 

canon  (see  above,  §  26),  so  also  can  the  double  name 
•  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.'  (Cp,  in  NT,  Mt.  £117  7  is 
Lk.  lt5i6  jQji  Acts  2S:j,  and,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue  /rViA  AutASAiiHit,  46  ;  />n(<,:  fi.  8  14  ;  Talm. 
J.  Sftgilla,  3  1  ;  also  tlitha  //.  13*).'  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  name  A'<jMi/,»  ('  Tradition')  in- 
cludes the  Prophets  ami  the  Writings  (cp  the  numerous 
passages  in  Zulu,  44  n.  <i),  but  the  synonymous  expres- 
sion .Uhltmla  (sec  aliovc,  $  33),  if  we  are  correctly 
informed  (Strack,  4301.  the  prophets  only. 
(3)  The  third  cane* :  the  Hogiogrctfk*. — Hera, 
i,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that,  at  the  lime 
when  the   prophetic  collection  was 


43.  Distinction 
between  them. 


closed,  much  of  what  wc  now  find 
in  our  third  cation  was  already  in 
existence,  and  yet  it  did  not  gam  admission  into  the 
collection  and  found  no  place  in  the  canon  of  that  day. 
At  bottom  the  reason  is  self-evident  ;  it  was  a  collection 
of  prophets  1  hut  was  lo-ing  made,  a  collection,  that  is  to 
say,  of  writings  in  which  Cod  himself  spoke,  enforcing 
the  I  .aw  by  the  mouth  of  his  messengers.  Such  other 
writings  as  were  then  extant  did  not  profess  to  be 
rtUf  CK3  I  '  oracle  of  Yahwe.'  KV  1  thus  saith  the  Lord  '), 
the  immediate  utterance  of  the  Cod  of  Israel.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  the  earlier  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  was  in 
use  as  the  hvmn-liook  of  the  Temple  services;  but  to 
have  admitted  it  into  the  canon  on  that  account  would 
have  been  very  much  the  same  as  if  now  a  C  hristian 
chinch  were  to  place  its  hymnal  among  ils  symbolical 
iKMiks.  There  was  neccsvtry,  accordingly,  a  further  (cp 
«!  34!  extension  of  the  idea  Sacred  W  ritings'  or  (using 
the  word  with  caution)  of  the  idea  of  the  'canon,'  and 
I  so  lo  say)  a  reduced  intensity,  before  any  further  books 
could  find  admission,  not  of  course  into  either  of  the 
canons  already  existing,  liut  into  a  third,  Subordinate  in 
rank  to  these.  It  is  obvious,  further,  that  again  a  con- 
siderable period  must  haw  el.i|>seil  before  this  extension 
Of  the  idea  could  make  way.  and  thus  render  possible 
the  nd mission  of  books  which,  at  the  lime  when  the 
prophetk  canon  was  closed,  were  still  unwritten. 

Hesides  the  (obvious)  condition  of  a  book's  having  a 
religious  character,  the  only  remaining  condition  de- 
aa  v^A  «/  ""ded  by  the  test  implied  in  the  ex- 

m-nrmTue  piUuk'<1  111,1  "f  canon  "*  ^  ton<J"1"" 
**^*T~T     of  date.     Those  books  were  accepted 

™  which   were   considered    to   have  been 

written  during  the  prophetic  period. 

Our  earliest  »  ilnevi  to  this  is  Ju-rphus.  In  the  pa":iv;e  already 
referred  to  alsive  (c.  A/.  1  ft),  after  setting  forth  hit  tripatutc 


uf  tl 
■.\f>ra^<pf< 


v  H*\P*  roe  «a 


4). 


t*o.OTa,  irtVr«tt#f  6'  oi-\  o^ocaf  rf{ iwrai  rot*  fft.»..  avnvr  ji«  to  u-i 

llial  is  to  sa>-j  I 


prophetic  period  closes  with  Artusct \cs  (K/ra  ai»d  Nchemiah), 


*ay  : — ■ 
sxyaatrrai  iiir 


1  I Iratr,  iso_/C,  wi-.hc->  to  csi  Imlc  the  Hasiographa  in 
cases.    It  must  heconce,led  that  the  e*  idenre  for  iheir  inchi-1041 
c.einot  t>c  rcKarded  as  being  so  certain  in  the  case  uf  the 
and  the  Prophets '  SS  it  U  in  tliat  of  the  '  Law '  alone, 
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arvil  rnnmirily  (even  in  the  of  non-prophetical  honln)  !• 

guaranteed  only  by  rirfHemporaneouxnee*  with  the  conlinuoui 
»en.-.  ..f  the  piophtts.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  lalmudic 
tradition.  T  ».  Ya.layim.  1 1* (p.  M)>  luk-s  thai  '  I- »>k»  such M 
Hen  hiia  [Ecclesiatticus)  an.]  all  book*  written  -;"<-ki  |nr3  Jo 
not  defile  the  hand*.-  This  TjS'ir;  ;k;3  «./.,  'from  thai  time 
forward '-it  the  Mantling  expression  for  the  cessation  of  the 
prophetic  peri  kJ.  t'.nrcspondi'ig  with  il  is  the  other  phrase  -ip 
1*3  ('  until  then  'X  denoting  this  period.  Further  confirmation 
is  found  in  San.  »«.«  :  *  Hooks  like  Ih-n  Sira  and  similar  l»v.k» 
written  f'nm  h.it  !■•».•  on:».s>  n  may  l>c  tea  1  a*  ..ne  reads  a  Inter" 
{cp  ..n  this.  Iluhl,  f  .•»  I  lie  p-Miit  of  time  is  Used  by  a  passage 
Ln  Sr.itr  dam  nasAa,  11,  as  the  time  of  Alexander  live  Mace- 
donian :  •  1'be  Math  h  -noat  (l»an.  8»t)  is  Alexander  the 
Ma.  .'.Ionian,  who  n-n;ned  t*>  Ive  years  ;  until  thin  Ihe  prophets 
piophe-ied  by  the  Holy  spirit ;  Jr*m  thnt  time  /vrtrarif  incline 
thine  ear  and  hearken  to  the  tiso./j  the  wilt. ' '  If  Alexander 
the  liieal  hne  t.ik^s  the  pla  e  of  Artaxerxes  in  Josephuv  the 
eaplanali  >n  is  simi-ly  that,  a« .  .r  linrf  to  the  Jewish  chronology 
and  conception  of  history,  It.ii,gai  and  Zechariah,  K/ra  and 
Malachi  all  live.)  at  the  same  lime,  which  is  contiguous  with  that 
of  Alexander.* 

We  now  know,  therefore,  that  It  is  not  out  of  mere 
caprice,  but  in  accordance  with  a  settled  doctrine,  that 
4  Ksd.  14  and  /t  1/1,1  Ihlhra  15a  declare  all  the  canonical 
books  to  have  been  already  in  existence  in  lira  s  time. 
The  time  limit  was  a  fixed  one  ;  difference  of  view  was 
possible  only  with  regard  to  the  rierson  of  the  author. 
From  this  doctrine  we  deduce  the  proposition  :  Int.i  the 
third eanon,  that  of  the  Jt,tK'tofraj>ha.  litre  received  all 
h\>it  of  a  religious  character  of  which  tht  date  was 
btitned  tap)  Jkftfll  as  far  as  to  the  Prophetic  period,  that 
it,  to  tht  tint  of  E*r*  an  J  tht  i.reat  Assembly. 

The  reason  for  the  letting  up  of  such  a  standard  is 
easily  intelligible.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  (treat 
45  Reason  A*scmWy-  the  Spin,  of  God  had  been 

...  ..  operative  not  only  in  the  I -aw  but  also 
outside  of  it,  namely  in  the  Prophets  ;  hut 
'from  that  time  onwards'  the  Law  took  the  command 
alone,  'Until  than'  it  was  possible  to  point  to  the 
presence  of  the  factor  which  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  writings,  but  '  from  that  time  onwards' 
it  was  not.  Hence  the  conviction  that  the  divine  pro- 
ductive force  had  manifested  itself  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  writing  did  not  claim  to  he  an  immediate  divine 
utterance  ;  but  only  down  to  the  close  of  the  prophetic 
period.  The  proposition  we  have  just  formulated  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  reception  or  non-reception  of 
all  the  books  that  we  now  have  to  deal  with.  Job  was 
received  as,  according  to  general  ln-lief,  a  book  of 
venerable  antiquity  ;  Ruth  as  a  narrative  relating  to  the 
pcriixl  of  the  judges,  and  therefore  (as  was  invariably 
assumed  as  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  historical 
narratives)  as  dating  from  Ihe  vime  time  ;  the  Psalms  as 
broadly  covered  by  the  general  idea  that  they  were 
'  David  s  Psalms' ;  Proverbs.  Canticles,  and  Kcctesiastes 
as  resting  on  Solomon's  name ;  lamentations  as  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Jeremiah;  Daniel  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Persian  period  (which  in  its  whole  extent  was  supposed 
to  fall  within  the  prophetic  age)  overlooked  in  the  earlier 
collection.  The  same  consideration  held  good  lor 
Ksther.  regarded  as  a  history  book.  At  the  close  comes 
the  Hook  of  K/ra  —  separated  from  the  general  work  of 
the  Chronicler* — which,  in  its  account  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  contained  the  original  doc  ument  on  the  close 
of  the  Prophetical  period  and  so.  as  it  were,  puts  the 
. .  colophon  to  the  completed  canon.  Had 

ppe  -  wh  u  wc  J)mv  M||  (jhrorHHt-,  -i.e. ,  the  first 


part  of  the  Chronicler's  work — liecn  in- 
ated  with  the  canon  simultaneously  with  the 
incorporation  of  its  second  part,  the  Hook  of  Ezra,  the 
two  would  never  have  been  separated,  and  even  arranged 
in  an  order  contrary  to  the  chronological  (cp  Historic IAL 
LITERATURE.  §  icj.  We  may  therefore  say  with  all 
confidence  that  Chronicles  did  not  come  in  till  after  - 

1  'The  wise*  are  the  (post  -  canonical)  scribes;  cp  Weber, 

wff. 

■  l  !p  copious  proofs  for  this  point,  already  mot 
toucled  on  aUwc.  in  Marx  (s<-r  t.,-1  ,w,  |  75),  53,  n.  4. 
3  Cp  Chbonici  as,  I  a  and  Fjka,  |  8. 
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wards,  as  an  appendix  to  the  canon.  The  reason  for 
its  original  exclusion  was  no  doubt  the  consciousness  that, 
strictly,  it  was  but  a  Midrash  to  other  canonical  books. 
The  second  part  of  the  Chronicler  's  w  ork,  once  canonized, 
tended  to  take  the  other  along  with  it  ;  possibly  too  the 
Hook  of  Chronicles  may  have  been  helped  by  the  minute- 
ness with  which  it  goe  s  into  the  temple  service— a  feature 
to  which  at  a  later  date,  in  the  Massoretic  arrangement 
(see  al»>ve.  j,  8>,  it  was  indebted  for  a  first  place  among 
the  Uagiographa.  From  this  one  certain  case,  the  last, 
may  be  uiJeri.il  the  possibility  that  other  bxjks  also, 
cs|>ccial!y  the  immediately  preceding  ones  ( Ezra.  Ksther, 
Daniel  ;  perhaps  also  Kuth  :  see  above.  <j  q).  were  only 
gradually  added,  one  by  one,  to  the  thud  canon  by 
way  of  appendices.  At  least,  they  all  of  them  have  the 
appearance  of  being,  as  to  their  contents,  appendices  to 
the  two  halves  of  the  Prophetic  canon,  whilst  tit*  remain- 
ing six  buiks  form  a  class  by  themselves.  W'e  are  not. 
however,  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certainty  here. 

Conversely,  all  other  writings,  so  far  as  not  excluded 
by  reason  of  their  language  or  some  exception  taken 
to  their  contents,  may  safely  be  supposed 
to  have  been  excluded  cither  because. 
UMifeatly  and  on  their  own  confession, 
they  did  not  go  bock  to  the  Prophetic  time,  or  because 
their  claim  to  do  so  was  not  admitted.1  The  first-men- 
tioned reason  must  have  Ixeen  what  operated  111  the  case 
of  works  of  so  high  a  standing  as  1  Mace,  and  Kcclcsi- 
nsticus ;  as  instances  of  the  application  of  the  second 
pi  mciple.  we  may  lake  (in  contrast  to  Daniel)  the  books 
of  Haruch  and  K.noch.* 

The  attempt  to  determine  the  date  at  which  the 
canon  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  with  it  that  of  the 
4a  n*ta      entire  OT.  was  finally  closed,  is  again 
inferior  limit  sllrrou,M,l'd  wilh  thc  vcr>'  Rreatest  diS- 
cu!ty.     la-t  us.  to  begin  with,  fix  the 
termi»:is  aJ  quern.     It  is  given  us  in  the  passages, 
frequently  referred  to  already,  in  Joscphus  (r.  Ap.  \  8) 
and  4  Ksrlras  (chap.  14),  where  the  entire  corpus  of  the 
OT  Scriptures,  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  ljooks,  is 
set  apart  from  all  other  writings.    As  to  thc  extent  of 
thc  canon,  unanimity  had  been  reached  by  at  Icaal 
somew  here  altout  the  rear  too  ,\.t>. 

For  a  superior  limit  we  shall  have  to  begin  where  our 
investigation  as  to  the  prophetic  canon  ended — with 
R  ,  the  son  of  Sirach.  In  his  hymn  he  com- 
i—t  °r  niemoratcs,  as  the  last  of  the  heroes  of 
Isiael,  Zcruhhabd  and  Joshua  as  well  as 
Neherniah,  thereby  conclusively  showing  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  thc  Chronicler  ( 19  1 1  ff.\. 
Moreover,  he  makes  use  of  passages  from  the  Psalms. 
Neither  fact  proves  anything  for  a  third  canon  ;  thc 
fact  that  he  found  his  ideal  and  pattern  in  the  prophets 
is  rather  against  this  ('21  13:  frt  i5.6aiT«a\ia»  sirs  too- 
sjojreia*'  «Vvk'"')-  'he  prologue  of  his  descendant  (later 
than  133  !■.<  )  shows  st  11  more  unmistakably  that  no 
definite  third  canon  was  then  in  existence,  even  although 
already  a  certain  numU-r  of  books  had  begun  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Law  and  thc  Prophets.  Three  times 
he  designates  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  literature  which 
had  been  handed  down,  to  which  also  his  ancestor  had 
soaghl  to  add  his  quota,  as  6  rouot  «a<  ol  woo^i'/rai 
xai  to  4\\a  ra  mar"  oi'toi*  ^xo\oi..f?T)«iro  :  6.  r.  K.  ol 
rp.  K.  to  d\\B  wiriHa  fii2\ia  ;  6.  r.  nr.  ai  irpo^Trrefaa  (ol 
Tf^rrat  [C})  Km  t4  Xoi»d  Ti»  fitfiUu*.  WTtat  is  thus 
designated  by  three  different  indeterminate  expressions 
cannot  have  been  a  definite  collection.  That  of  these 
l>ooks.  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  were  already  Creek 
translations  we  can  gather  from  the  Prologue  ;  but  we 
gel  no  hctp  either  from  this  or  from  the  LXX  generally. 

1  '  Srnne  found  their  way  in,  others  not,  on  grounds  of  taete  - 
the  taste  of  the  period,'  savs  Wellhausen  (A'.orV.r**  5^.  6th  cd. 
511).  No  doubt  considerations  of  taste  musl  have  had  influence 
•  ■n  the  derision  whether  the  books  in  question  came  up  to  the 
M.m.Iard  ;  hut  it  was  the  doctrine  that  formally  decided. 

*  As  to  Kcclesaasiicus  note  the  express  testimony  of  Tuaepbta 
and  tiemara  (above,  (  44X 
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In  i  Mace.  1  it  f.  we  fiirl  Ps.  79  a  /  cited  with  the 
formula  xard  tot  \&yor  rV  (met  Xi/yoii  o£f  [AJ|  lypaiff, 
in  other  words,  _as  Holy  Scripture.  In  2$o /.  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends  are  named  as  patterns  in  immediate 
connection  with  Elijah,  David,  Caleb,  and  others  ;  1  54 
seems  to  quote  Daniel's  prediction  (  Dan.  Da?).  We  here 
see.  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  the  ltook  of  Daniel 
for  the  first  time  coming  into  evidence  as  a  fully  ac- 
credited authority  -  wc  could  not  possibly  have  expected 
so  to  tind  it  at  any  earlier  date. 

Unfortunately  these  testimonies,  such  as  they  are,  are 
by  a  very  wide  hiatus.  Philo  (at.  cm:  50 
A.  IX )  is  our  next  resort;  but,  great  as  is 
the  extent  of  his  writings  (all  proceeding 
uncompromisingly  on  the  allegorical  method  of  biblical 
interpretation),  they  do  not  yield  us  much  that  is  satis- 
factory in  our  present  inquiry.'  Nowhere  do  we  find 
a  witness  to  a  tripartite  canon.8  Of  the  canonical 
books  he  nowhere  quotes  Erckiel.  any  of  the  five 
Mcgilloth,  Daniel,  or  Chronicles.1  The  blank  is  a  great 
one.  Still  we  may  find  some  compensation  in  the  fact 
that  at  least  the  Hook  of  Ezra  is  cited  with  the  solemn 
formula  applicable  to  a  divinely  inspired  writing.4  A 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  canon 
cannot  be  draw  11  from  this  silence  regarding  many  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  real  importance  attaches  to  the 
following  piece  of  negative  evidence  :  Philo,  although 
(as  an  Alexandrian)  he  must  have  lieen  acquainted  with 
many  non-canonical  Uioks,  and  indeed  actually  lietrays 
such  acquaintance,  in  no  instance  uses  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  canonical.  This  allows  as  probable 
the  inference  that  a  definitely  closed  canon  w.xs  known 
to  him  ;  only  we  arc  not  able  to  say  from  any  data 
supplied  by  him  what  was  the  extent  of  that  canon  in 
its  third  port. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  NT.  In  Lk.  '24+4  we  have 
evidence  of  the  tripartite  division,  for  '  the  psalms  '  prob- 
VT  ably  stands  a  fofiori  for  the  whole  of  the 
third  canon.  Kcclesiastes.  Canticles,  Esther, 
and  E/ra  are  not  referred  to  at  all.  Of  course  here 
again  nothing  certain  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  silence ; 
but.  if  other  considerations  came  into  play,  this  fact 
also  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other 
side,  the  certain  reference  to  Chronicles  in  Ml.  2.?js, 
Uc.  1 1  5«  *  is  entitled  to  have  weight  The  quotation 
of  Dan. 7n  in  I  Cor.  6a  also  must  be  referred  to .« 

There  thus  remains  a  apace  of  something  like  two 
centuries— say  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

1 1  Cp  Horncmann  (Ohterrationes  aJ  illutlrali'Htnt  tixtr:»ir 
\n.'Ht  I'  /'.  tJt  I'kilmu,  177V,  copious  extract*  from  which 
iiven  in  Kichhurn'*  Am/.'*)  1  Till  the  appearance 


"pro 


f.  H.  h.  Ryle*  I'kiU  an/i  Ike  Holy  Strifturt ("95k  the 


gr  it  ■> 

Richte 


ttt  caH.'Hf  /'/',  rr  rkilmt,  177 

llis3#).  Til 

statements  of  liurncmarm  lead  never  l«een  verified  w ith  vnlticicni 
cart  :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  riot  in  any  point  beta 
shown  tr>  bt  inac-ruraie.  Prof.  Rvlc  s  result*  <!o  not,  howCDU, 
differ  mu.  h  from  thoac  of  llomemann. 

*  Apart  from  Dt  I  it.  Ltnttmfl.,  f  3,  probably  a  work  of  a 
muc  h  later  lime.  I'p  I.uriu*,  Iht  I  hsrafvu .'tn,  iB'rj,  and 
Sch  irer *  review  of  Convbearc's  I'kito  arW  the  Cimttmfi/atti* 
Lift.  TL4.  t,th  July  1-  is. 

*  That  r  Ch.  7  u  it  quoted  in  the  tract  Pt  toner,  ftt.rr.  trud. 
alia,  8,  is  asserted  hv  Hertfetd  Ull  7  i'/d  |ie57l ',  but  rp  aUo 

'  ter's  edition  of  Philo,  iBa^X  and  has  liecn  taken  over  from 
him  by  all  subsr.juent  w  riters  ;  but  it  i*  rutlicr  4TVs  enlarged  form 
(enlarged  perhaps,  from  Ch.)  of  lien.  I'!  »>>,  which  varies  from  I  h. 
Kyle  l/'kiU,  etc.,  p.  i?rj)  finds  1  Ch.  '.•  1  /  quoted  (/V  f'nrm.  tl 
F><rn.  I  13,  ii.  420);  hot  there  is  very  little  likeness  between  the 
two  pa*>agr*  (»ee.  however,  the  next  note).  Of  the  minor 
proserin*  only  H..-ca,  Jonah,  and  Zechariah  are  made  use  of; 
but  this  guarantee-*  the  entire  I  >>Mlrkapropheton. 

*  UlttcM  here  Wt  em/.  LimtUArum,  f  Si.  ] /)the  whole  of 
■  Ch.  3  be  intended,  rather  than  (a*  i»  universally  assumed) 
Ezra  N  3  (see  in  1  Ch.  3  tl  the  one  def  endant  of  Das  id  men- 
tioned in  K/t.iS.).  Cp  the  plur.  oi  ii^iramc  e.r.A.  and  ir 
pacr.Aixatc  ^cpTcotf. 

*  By  many  the  expression  'from  .  .  .  to'  there  u*ed  is 
•dually  taken  to  mean  'from  the  first  book  to  the  last  ltook  of 
the  O  I .'  Then  the  passage  w  ould  prove  the  close  of  the  anm 
with  the  ltook  of  Chronicle*,  and.  in  fact,  it*  close  altogether ; 
but  the  expression  may  refer  to  the  sacrilege  implied  in  the 
locality  of  Zechariah'*  murder. 

«  Cp  Ryle,  p.  143./* 
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to  about  too  A.D. — within  which  we  are  unable  to  point 
out  any  sure  indications  of  tin-  close  of  the  third  canon. 

62.  No  decution,  K> ,0  1 !':  1 ' ijf  \  ,h",k?  U  ta"  ^  nul^c 

2nd  cent  B  CL    ^  w,,h  8  U'ry  h'«h  dcRrcc  of  Prol>- 
ability  that  the  close  took  place  as 

early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  between  106  and  105, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  II.  His  one 
positive  reason  1  is  thai  the  civil  wars  and  scholastic  con- 
tro\ersies  of  the  last  century  B.C.  must  have  withdrawn 
interest  from  such  things  and  made  impossible  any 
union  of  schools  or  any  public  step  that  could  alter  the 
jfiituj  quo.  That  there  ever  was  a  union  of  Mhools, 
however,  we  have  every  reason  to  deny  ;  tlte  extension 
of  the  canon  was  in  all  probability  only  one  of  the 
interna]  affairs  of  the  Pharisaic  school  (cp  above.  §  37). 
Prom  tins  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  no  question 
alvout  any  public  step  being  taken — say  a  dcliljcrate 
decision,  reached  once  for  all,  or  a  decree  of  any 
authoritative  assembly.  . 

Wc  actually  have  express  information,  however,  of 
such  a  decision  nt  a  much  later  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  such  thing  would  have  been 
necessary  if  a  binding  decision  had  al- 
ready been  long  in  existence.  Wc  refer  at  present  to 
the  controversy  of  which  we  read  in  the  Mishna  (  YaJ. 
85  ;  cp  EJuyvth,  f>  1). 

The  general  proposition  there  laid  down  run*  a*  follow* ; 
'All  holy  scripture*  (t~,pn  ';r;)2  defile  the  hand*'  (rp  alwve, 
|  3);  next  follow >  the  particular:  'Canticles  and  Ectlctiatlcs 
deAle  the  band*.'  Then  we  have  the  controversy.  '  K.  Juda 
said  :  Camieha  indeed  defiles  the  hands  ;  as  regards  Kcclesiastes 
opinion  i*  divided.  R.  Jose  said  :  hccK* caste*  dues  not  defile 
the  hands,  but  as  regard*  Canticle*  opinion  i*  divided.  R. 
Simon  said  :  About  kcclesiastes  the  school  of  Shamtnai  Kives 
the  laaer,  the  school  of  llillct  the  severer  d.  rision  (here  compare 
the  elucidation  ill  AtAt.roM, .'• }.  that  according  to  the  former 
[Shammai]  l^.cclesiavte*  doe*  w,'.*1  defile  the  tiand*,  according  to 
the-  I  nter  it  does).'*  R.  Simon  Ic  'A/ay  said  :  To  me  it  has  l>een 
handed  <loi»  n  from  the  mouth  cf  the  scvcnty.twocldets  that,  oil  lh« 
day  Bn  which  R.  Klitetr  b *A»rya  w;i*  made  supreme  head,  it  «u 
ilecided  that  (both)  I  amides  arid  hi  clcsiastes  defile-  the  hands. 
R.  'A'siha  said  :  God  forbid  that  there  should  ever  have  been 
difference  of  .•pinion  in  Israel  about  Canticles,  as  if  it  did  not 
defile  the  hand*;  for  the  entire  world,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  does  not  outweigh  the  day  in  which  Canticles  was  given  to 
Israel.  For  indeed  (•;)  all  Scripture*  (C'2W2>  are  holy  (r~p)> 
but  Canticles  i*  holy  of  holies  <C"C'"p  If  pcujile  were 

divided  in  opinion,  it  was  as  to  Kccle-*ia*te§  alone.  R.  Joh.inan 
h.  Jehoshiia,  the  son  nf  K.  'AUiha  *  fatber-indaw,  *aid  :  A*  the 
sou  ..f 'A/ay  say*,  people  uttt  thus  div  isied  in  opinion,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  matter  ha*  liven  decided.'* 

It  has  been  contended  thai  the  dispute  here  was  not 
about  the  question  of  canonicity,  both  books  being  clearly 
K4  Mi-minir    'ncludc<i  in  thc  opening  sentences  under 

of  clisnuta  ,bl'  K1,e8orv  of  ho!>  -  an<1  xhM  th'*  word 
P  '  >j;.  '  to  preserve,  lay  aside,  hitle.'  the 
technical  expression  for  the  treatment  with  which  the 
books  in  question  were  threatened.  d<»  *  not  mean  'to 
pronounce  apocrypha I'  but  only  something  like  'to 
exclude  from  public  reading. '*  Ilolh  contentions  arc 
incorrect.  The  word  in  question  is  not  used  with 
reference  to  Ecclesiasticus  or  other  apocryphal  works, 
simply  because  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  canonizing 
them,  and  thus  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  question 
about  dofalg  away  w  ith  them  or  removing  ihem.  And 
that  our  passage  certainly  is  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  two  books  are  Holy  ^ripture  or  not,  is 

'  A  second  argument  adduced  by  Ryle,  that  obtained  by 
reasoning  liackwards  from  the  position  in  Josephus,  U  toned 
down  by  Buhl  (p.  17)  to  the  more  mo.icc.ttc  view  that  '  the  third 
part  .  .  .  had  already  receiver!  it*  canunica!  complcti  - 
the  Christian  era." 

a  By  this  we  are  certainly,  in  accordance  w  ith  3  3,  1 
stand  the  entire  canon.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Q'3in3 
tioned  later  may  mean  merely  the  Hagiographa. 

*  One  easily  perceives  that  in  point  of  tact  here  also  the 
stricter  schi«d  ofShammai  remained  true  toil*  reputation,  and 
no  )c*s  so  the  User  school  of  Hillcl. 

*  The  tract,  Ahflh  Jr  KaHi  Xatki*  (chap.  1),  as  we  saw 
above  (f  ifi),  carries  this  decision  back,  a*  al*o  in  the  case  of 
Proverbs,  to  the  time  of 'the  Great  Synagogue.' 

*  Cp  especially  Buhl.  7/16,  and  Ryle.  187  /.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cheyne  (O/'i,  4J7)  acknowledges  that  the  question  is 
that  of  canotiicity. 
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made  unmistakably  evident  by  the  words  of  R.  "Akiba. 
In  this  hnal  stage  of  the  development  the  question 
cannot  possibly  be  whether  pcrha'rs,  though  integral 
parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  nevertheless  do  not  defile 
the  hands:  il  is  established  that  "  all  Holy  Scriptures 
defile  the  hands.'  Then  follows  the  Mishnic  decision 
that  the  books  of  Canticles  an<l  F.cclesiastes  also  l>e!ong 
to  this  class;  afn-r  this,  the  discussion  which  preceded 
the  decision,  and  the  grounds  on  Which  it  was  reached, 
orc.givrn. 

In  this  connection  the  precise  fixing  of  the  day  on 
w  hich  this  decision  was  arrived  at  is  important  the  day 
KB  100  An  °n  Wmen  M  J;",mw  ■Vabnai  K  Caiiialtel 
"11.  w-as  incidentally  deposed  from  his 
place  as  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  an  incident  for 
which  we  have  alv»  other  early  testimonies.1  This 
event  certainly  falls  within  the  decades  that  immediately 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— whether  so  early 
as  90  A.D.  (the  usual  assumption)  is  questionable,  but 
too  A.l».  wit!  not  in  any  CUM  l«e  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
This  period,  then,  saw  .the  settlement  of  a  twofold 
controversy,  which,  as  regards  one  half  of  it  at  least, 
had  already  occupied  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shantrnai 
aliout  a  century  before.  This  last  point  is  conceded 
even  by  a  zealot  like  R.  \\kit»a  ;  his  unrestrained 
exaggeration  as  regards  Canticles  is  only  a  veil  to  cover 
the  weakness  of  his  position.3  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
decision  of  the  question  preceding  that  of  Jamnia. 
That,  after  the  proceedings  of  that  stormy  day,  the 
question  should  have  Ijccii  discussed  again  some  decades 
later  (R.  'Akilm  e.*.  1 35  i.  need  not  surprise  us  No 
new  decision  is  arrived  at  :  the  question  is  answered 
by  a  continuation  of  that  of  laninia.* 

Thus,  then.  nlxntt  the  year  100  A.I),  there  was 
still,  as  an  unsettled  controversy,  the  same  question 
as  to  the  canonicity  of  two  books,  which  as  regards  one 
of  them  ( Kcclcsiastes  ;  see  K<  t  t.KslAsTKs,  §  3)  had 
been  a  notorious  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
great  schools  of  the  Pharisees.*    Hy  that  time,  however, 

1  Fnr  brevity's  sake  it  wilt  lie  enough  to  refer  to  the  exceed- 
ini;ly  careful  history  of  the  activity  ol  the  sctibes,  with  copious 
proofs,  given  in  Schurer  (i  fMjf.1. 

'■»  The  remark  has  a  wider  application  In  rabbinical  Judaism 
generally  and  the  other  Megillolh :  cp  We.  MnlAM  554,  bth  ed. 
5'4- 

»  The  reader  is  referred  to  lluhl  OS  Jf.).  Wildchoer 
(s3  Jf.),  Kyle  (192  jf.),  and  the  articles  Pi-rim  and  Nicasor 
for  (he  Liter  and  less  amply  attested  disputes  about  Ksther, 
Proverbs,  Krekiel,  ami  Jonah  (mentioned  in  the  order  of  tUe 
Uegiec  of  their  attestation).  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  ltook 
of  KsTHKH  (y.r.,  I  12)  that  such  dispute*  .  an  have  lieen  really 
serious.  In  the  case  of  IT  Wit  ill,  llicre  nuy  be  a  genuine  remin- 
iscence of  the  cmlmrrassment  caused  to  the  seniles  hy  the 
discrepancies  between  the  Law  and  K-rck.  40-4M,  perhaps  also  of 
the  objections  raiscJ  by  the  Sadducccs  on  this  annual.  In 
part  at  least,  we  must  admit  the  truth  of  Strack's  remark 
(p.  430)  that  'in  many  ca.es  the  discussions  leave  one-  with  the 
impression  that  the  objections  were  raised  merely  that  they 
might  be  refuted.'  This  impression,  houcver,  no  way  impairs 
thai  of  the  rrnl  seriousness  of  the  decision  of  Jamtua-  That 
the  four  b-As  mentioned  above  are  not  named  in  \~a.i.  3  5 
proves  in  any  c.i-e  that  at  that  time  serious  objec  liens  to  them 
wcie  no  longer  entertained,  and  as  we  are  here  dealing  only  with 
the  don  of  the  canon,  not  with  the  individual  books  of  which  it 
was  composed,  this  fart  must  sunice  for  us. 

4  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (which  me  learn  from 
various  sources)  that  Simon  b,  Sbetah  (who  belonged  to  the  third 
ot  1  tie  five  'pairs,'  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.c.) 
quotes  Kccles.7 12  as  Holy  Scripture  (for  details  see  lluht.p.  1 5./.). 
He  represent*  the  one  side  of  the  case.  The  subject  is  one 
that  Wongs  to  '  special  introduction  ' ;  but,  in  passing,  the  present 
writer  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  view  that,  in  the  present 
text  of  licclrsiasics,  traces  are  to  be  clearly  found  of  the 
nsvUt.mce  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to 
secure  for  this  book  a  place  in  the  canon.  In  IS  10  it  is  testified 
of  the  preachrr  trt's^p)  that  he  was  a  well-meaning  and  respectable 
man  <.>f  course  otherwise  unknown).  The  contradiction  to  1  1, 
where  he  is  represented  as  being  'the  son  of  David,'  'king  in 
Jerusalem,'  is  glaring.  These  words,  as  also  1  12  1%  a  good  deal 
in  J4-0  and  perhaps  nlvv  7  t5<2  and  certainly  l'J  11-14  are  inter- 
polations, by  means  of  which  alone  the  reception  of  the  book 
into  the  canon  was  rendered  possible.  It  is  self-evident  thai 
Canticles  also  liee.-ime  a  part  of  the  cation,  only  by  virtue  of  its 
superscription  which  ascribes  it  to  Solomon.  A  valuable  light 
is  thrown  on  U.  Wkiha's  assertion  that  C  anticles  had  never 
ami  at  the  same  time  a  trustworthy  evidence, 
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the  question  had  long  been  (substantially)  a  settled  one, 
as  is  shown  by  the  passages  quoted  from  Josephus  and 
4  Ksdras  ;  settled,  however,  not  by  any  single  decision, 
but  only  by  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  public  opinion. 
<  if  other  bookt  in  addition  to  the  twenty-hair  there  is 
no  question  whatever,  and  as  regards  those  two  about 
which  alone  any  difficulty  is  possible,  common  opinion 
■  mie  In  so  decided!}  in  favour  ol  whal  chwned  to 
be  the  stricter  but  in  reality  was  the  looser  opinion, 
that  the  zealot  R.  'Akiba  conies  forward  fanatically  on 
the  side  of  Hillel. 

W'e  may  now  venture  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  was 
the  probable  course  of  the  development,  and  what  the 
attitude  assumed  by  various  sections  of  the 
community  tow  ards  the  decisive  questions. 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  Sopherim  <  piofcssional 
students  of  Scripture)  of  the  last  century  n.c,  but 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Sadduccan  ptiesti) 
nobility,  there  was  gradually  formulated  a  scholastic 
doc  trine  as  to  which  of  the  many  religious  writings  then 
current*  could  establish  a  just  claim  to  a  sacred  char- 
acter. We  have  already  seen  by  what  standard  the 
writings  were  judged.  As  this  doctrine  gradually  took 
shape,  unanimity  was  reached  on  every  point  except 
on  a  dispute  with  reference  to  two  minor  liooks. 
in  which,  as  was  natural,  the  victory  was  ultimately 
gained  by  the  more  liberal  view.  This  doctrine  of  the 
Sophcrim,  as  In-ing  the  view  of  those  who  were  the  only 
qualified  judges  on  the  special  subject,  readily  gained 
admission  amongst  such  as  were  in  doubt  and  sought 
to  inform  themselves.1  Thus  the  learned  l'hilo.  thuugh 
living  in  Alexandria,  takes  very  good  care  not  to  con- 
travene the  stricter  practice  ;  what  we  know  aliout  the 
Opposition  offered  to  the  Ixxiks  of  Kcclesiastcs,  Canticles, 
and  Ksther,  even  suggests  the  possibility  (incapable  of 
course  of  proof)  that  Ins  silence  about  certain  books 
(cp  above,  js  ;ni  really  arises  from  a  still  greater  strict- 
ness. As  a  convert  to  Pharisaism.  Josephus  professes 
the  school  doctrine  of  his  teachers  with  an  emphasis  ail 
the  greater  Uvausc  his  own  personal  leanings  were 
(perhaps)  against  such  exclusiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  doctrine  made  way.  yet  the  majority 
of  the  people  betook  themselves  quite  naturally  to  the 
mass  of  apocalyptic  and  legendary  literature,  which, 
in  the  century  immediately  Ix-fore  and  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  exercised  a  very  great  inlluencc.  and  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  formulated 
theory  possessed  obvious  advantages,  however,  and  the 
Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  left  the 
Pharisees  in  sole  possession  of  the  leadership  of  Israel. 
This  is  shown  most  clearly  by  4  Ksdras.  /vgainsl  his 
w  ill,  the  author  of  that  hook  is  constrained  to  acknow  - 
ledge the  divine  authority  of  the  canon  with  its  twenty- 
four  constituent  juarts.  Hcing,  however,  a  thoroughgoing 
jinrtisan  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  he  outdoes  the 
1  'h.insees.  To  the  seventy  books11  w  hich  they  exclude  he 
attributes  a  still  higher  authority,  placing  them  in  an 
esoteric  as  distinguished  from  an  exoteric  canon. 

Hy  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  scribes  had  settled 
the  last  of  the  questions  controverted  in  the  schools, 
and  not  long  after  the  1-eginning  of  the  second  ct  ntury 
(R.  "Akilia  <«•>.  135).  to  refer  to  the  decision  at  Jamnia 
is  decisive.  Litter,  following  in  Akiba's  footsteps,  the 
seniles  succeeded,  not  only  in  obliterating  every  trace 

showing  how  long  its  true  character  still  continued  to  In-  known, 
is  conveyed  by  the  information  that  R.  'Akiba  himself  hurled 
an  anathema  against  those  who  sang  the  Sung  of  Songs  with 
wanton  voice  in  houses  of  public  entertainment  (  I  osi-plaa, 
Sa*J,.  chap.  12;  cp  WRS.  OT/CV'  166). 

1  To  this  period  and  not  to  the  fourth  or  the  third  ccmurv  r..c. 
belongs  the  complaint,  expressed  in  the  epilogue  of  Kcclescastes 
(Eccles.  1*2  12),  as  10  the  making  of  many  tkooks. 

•  If.  as  wc  have  conjectured,  the  Sadducees  were  in  general 
opposed  to,  or  suspicious  of,  the  recognition  of  any  sacred 
writings  It-sides  the-  Law.  there  would  lie  an  open  field 
fur  u  view  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  which  took  a  middle  course 
between  SaiMucean  rigour  and  the  fashionable  tendency  to  the 
endless  multiplication  of  religious  literature. 

*  In  round  numbers  of  course. 
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of  variations  in  the  text,  but  also  in  driving  from  circu- 
lation the  whole  Uxly  of  extra-canonical  literature.1 

Christianity.  however,  in  the  vigour  «f  its  youth, 
emancipated  from  the  authority  of  the  scribes,  continued 
Chris  to  Pursuc  ,ne  olJ  *ay*'     I"  ,ne  rejected 
t"     t-     "tcralure  'l  discovered  prophecies  of  the 
Manny.    anpc:u-,nR  af  jcsus  .  antj  wruU  the  Pharisees 

destroyed  in  the  original  language  it  eagerly  handed 
down  in  translations  and  revisions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  NT  writers  show  no  scruple  in  quoting 
extra-canonical  books  as  sacred,  ami  we  find  ascribed 
to  Jcsus  some  expressions  quoted  as  Holy  Writ  <  Lk. 
1 1 40  :  Jn.  7i&)  which  arc  not  contained  in  the  0T.* 
W  h  it  is  more,  examples  of  this  form  of  Jewish  literature 
fuW  with  Christian  elements,  or  worked  oxer  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
canon  of  the  NT  itself— a  fact  which  only  lately  has 
begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.1 

This  independent  drift  of  tendency  w  ithin  the  Christian 
Church  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
.,       so-called  'canon  of  the  Alexandrians."  4  As 

J'Jz.'  'S  well  known,  even  the  oldest  extant 
anonan    Mss  >f  ^  ,  xx  contaj„  ;„  nd(lilion  lo  ,he 

canonical  books,  a  greatly  varying  number 
of  writings  which  arc  not  recognised  in  the  canon  of 
the  synagogue,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  were  not  even 
originally  written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oldest  of  these  MSS  are  several  centuries  later  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  are  the  work  of  Christian  copyists. 
It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  is  the  earlier: 
the  freer  praxis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  or  that  of 
primitive  Christianity ;  whether  the  greater  compass  of 
the  I. XX  canon  of  the  Alexandrians  influenced  the  \iew 
of  the  Christian  communities  or  whether  the  influence 
flowed  the  other  way.5  The  probability  is  that,  in  fact, 
the  influence  worked  Ixjth  ways.  What  principally  con- 
cerns us  here,  however,  is  this.  About  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  A.  l>. .  w  hen  the  ( ireck-spcaking  ( 'hristian 
community  liegan  to  break  entirely  with  Judaism,  the 
narrow  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  canon  had  certainly 
not  as  yet  jtenetrated  into  tin-  domain  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  so  deeply  as  to  delete  completely,  or  to  exclude 
from  the  MSS  of  the  LXX.  all  the  lxjoks  that  Pharisaism 
refused  to  recognise.  The  vacillation  in  individual  MSS 
must  at  that  time  have  Ix-x-n  even  greater  than  it  is  in 
those  which  have  reached  us;  although  on  this  point 
definite  knowledge  is  unattainable.  It  is  certain,  how. 
ever,  that  to  some  extent  precisely  those  books  belong- 
ing to  this  category  which  lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  community  in  its  most  primitive  days  (especi- 
al 1  v  Enoch  and  4  Esdrns)  have  come  down  to  us  in  no 
Greek  MS.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  additions  to  the 
I. XX  arc  for  the  most  part  older  than  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  ultimately 
won  the  day  also  in  its  proper  home.    Not  only  did 


I  it  was  supposed,  unlil  die  itnimi'  in  i8-/5  c.f  part  of 
cus,  that  they  had  actually  succeeded  in  ext  ir|>atirig 
it— so  far.  (hat  is.  as  it  was  not  abie  to  hide  itself  under  the 
veil  of  exegesis  in  the  Haggada,  Midrash,  anil  Talmud  (We. 
//</  second  ed.  387).  Kvxjn  Kctlesiasiirus  would  I*  no 
exception  if  »r  could  admit  die  contention  of  I).  S.  Margoiiotilh 
(  /'  AV  <  'rigin  t>f  tkr  'Original  1 1  threw '  */  i  rclriiaitnai,  1809V. 
In  his  opinion  the  'Original  Hebrew'  is  a  Natl  rrtranslaiion 
(from  the  Syriac  version  and  a  Persian  translation  of  tlir  (ireek) 
made  after  1000  A.n,  by  an  AraMc-speaking  Jew  |or  t  hrisiian?| 
who  was  taught  Hc-brcw  fay  a  Jew  vviih  a  pronunciation  simitar 
to  that  of  the  Christians  of  t'rmi.  The  reader  will  probably 
hesitate  to  accept  this  theory;  still  it  cannot  tie  denied  that 
Mafgotioulh  has  availed  himself  witli  great  skill  of  many  weak 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  in  ony  case  neeil  a  thorough 
investigation. 

=  As  t.j  this  rp  WilriVWr,  48  /,  who  must  be  held  in  all 
essentials  to  have  the  belter  of  the  argument  as  against  the 

vigorous  polemic  of  Kyle,  lei^-. 
I  Ne,  for  example,  Aiintalvpse. 

*  In  fact,  to  speak  strictly,  tlvre  neveT  was  such  a  canon. 
The  Alexandrine  collection  of  llolv  Hooks  never  underwent  that 
revi-i  sn  in  accordance  uiih  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  '• 
ing  the  hands'  which  finally  fixed  the  Hebrew  1 

»  On  this  point  there  seems  to  he  some  sell 
R,le,  if  we  compare  pp.  14O,  *J&/.  with  iSo/ 
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it  succeed  in  extending  its  influence  over  the  Hellenists 

by  means  of  the  new  Greek  translation  of  Aquila  ;  but 

69  Partial  al>°  lhe  Cnurcn  itsclf  ultimately  surrcn- 

return  to    tleml'     A  stra"Kc  a,ul  significant  fact  I 

Hob.  Canon.  I  rom  iX\MMi  150  A  "   '"ttanls  the,v 
constantly  occur  patristic  statements  on  the 

extent  of  the  OT  canon,  which  avowedly  rest  upon  Jewish 
authority.  This  certainly  had  its  advantages;  for  111 
this  way  many  t«oks  of  merely  temporary  value  were 
excluded  which,  if  rendered  authoritative,  could  hardly 
have  furthered  the  interests  of  Christianity.  On  the 
same  ground  too,  the  return  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue  is  justifiable,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  the  iclanve  importance  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  duly  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  lie  confessed  that  even  the  unanimously  accepted 
canon  1  of  the  Church  is  not  without  books  of  a  similar 
character  I  notably  ICsthcr  and  Canticles  ;  also  Kcclesiastcs 
and  Daniel),  and  that  thus  the  distinction  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books  (if  they  are  judged 
hv  their  intrinsic  value)  is  a  fluctuating  one,1  Besides 
this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  excluded  books,  of  which 
we  know  so  many  already,  and  are  continually  coming 
through  KW  discoveries  to  know  more,  there  h.is  come 
ilown  to  us  a  treasure  of  unspeakable  value  for  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  life  as  it  was  shortly  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  so  for  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  (see  Auk  hvpha,  Aiih  ai.vitk  ). 

K.  B. 

//.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  problem  of  the  NT  canon  is  to  discover  by  what 
means  and  at  what  period  a  new  collection  of  sacred 
T  •  ,,00'is  came  to  tic  invested  with  all  the 
Worded  dignity  which  Ulongexl  to  that  of  the 
D  d  Synagogue.  Jesus  had  claimed  to  speak 
with  an  authority  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  OT,  and  had  placed  his  own  utterances 
side  by  side  with  some  of  its  precepts  as  fulfilling  or 
ev  en  correcting  them.  The  remembered  words  of  Jesus 
thus  became  at  once,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  Christian  canon.  At  first  they 
circulated  orally  from  hearer  to  hearer.  Then  narra- 
lives  were  compiled  recording  the  Sacred  Words,  and 
the  no  less  Sacred  Deeds  which  had  accompanied  or 
illustrated  them.  Some  narratives  of  this  kind  underlie 
our  Gospels,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Third  Gospel.  In  course  of  time  these  were  superseded 
j.  .  by  the  fuller  treatises  which  bear  the 
UOspe  8.  I)ani<.s  itf  njK^des  or  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  apostles  ;  and  their  Superior  merit,  as  well  as 
the  sanction  thus  given  to  them,  soon  left  them  without 
rivals  as  the  authorised  records  of  the  Gostiel  history. 
They  were  read  side  by  side  with  books  of  the  OT 
in  tlie  public  worship  of  the  Church,  and  were  appealed 
to  as  historical  documents  by  those  who  wished  to  show- 
in  detail  the  correspondence  between  the  facts  of 
the  lift-  of  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  prophec  ies  about  the 
Messiah.  This  stage  has  U  en  definitely  reached  by  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  a  special  sanctity  or  inspiration  was  predicated 
of  the  books  themselves  The  final  step,  however, 
could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  sacredness  of  the 
Words  and  Deeds  of  Jesus  which  they  contained,  the 
apostolic  authority  by  which  they  were  recommended, 
and,  above  all.  their  familiar  use  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  gradually  raised  them  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  process  was  no  doubt  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  heretical  and  schismatical  bodies, 
claiming  one  after  another  to  base  their  tenets  upon 

I  Thrre  is,  however,  a  singular  passage  in  the  sixth  of  the 
Anglican  Articles  of  Religion  limiting  '  Holy  Scripture  '  to  '  those 
canonical  books  of  the  <  )  .l  and  the  New  Testaments,  of  WHOM 
authority  was  never  anv  doubt  in  the  Church/which  liishop  West- 
COtt(0M  Iht  l  atum  .•/  ihf  S  /'<*>,  4c«)caniiot  undertake  to  explain. 

*  See  theyne,  FmuUtrt,  349, 1 
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or  upon  others 


Meanwhile  a  similar  process  had  been  going  on  in 
regard  to  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  age.  These 

89  F  "  tl      werc  for  the  n,0*t  pAtX  lr,,,'rs'  wr,ltcn 
M"*"**-  in  many  instances  to  particular  churches, 

and  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  The  writers 
betray  no  consciousness  that  their  words  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  standard  of  doctrine  or  of 
action  in  the  Christian  Church :  they  write  for  an 
immediate  purpose,  and  ;ust  as  they  would  wish  to 
speak,  were  they  able  to  be  present  with  those  whom 
they  address.  In  their  absence,  and  still  more  after 
their  death,  their  letters  were  cherished  and  read  again 
and  again  by  the  churches  which  had  first  received  them, 
and  by  others  who  naturally  welcomed  such  precious 
relics  of  the  apostolic  age.  For  the  apostles  were  the 
authorised  instructors  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
age  which  succeeded  them,  "the  l^inl  and  the  apostles' 
became  the  natural  standard  of  apjx-.il  to  which  reference 
was  to  be  made  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
For  some  time  '  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,'  as  handed 
down  in  the  churches  of  their  foundation,  was  regarded 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  Oral  tradition,  however,  is 
necessarily  variable  and  uncertain.  It  was  natural  that, 
when  actual  disciples  of  the  apostles  were  no  longer 
living,  appeal  should  more  and  more  lie  made  to  their 
written  words,  and  that  these  should  be  set  side  by  side 
with  the  Gospels  as  the  primary  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Here  again  the  same  elements  as 
before  come  into  play,  though  probably  at  a  slightly  later 
period —viz. ,  the  liturgical  use  of  the  epistles,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  them  intact  against  the  muti- 
lations or  rejections  of  heretical  sects. 

In  the  collection  which  was  thus  gradually  being 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  various  circumstances  and 
—  w  ith  no  distinct  consciousness  of  the  creation 

book*  of  a  canon'  a  Plac*  was  fou,Ml  l""sU,e  ,t,e 
DO°***    Gospels  and  the  epistles    for    two  other 

books.     The  Apocalypse  of  John  opened  with  the 

salutation  of  an  epistle  ;   and,  even  apart  from  this, 

its  apocalyptic  character  claimed  for  it  a  special  and 

abiding  sacredness  ;  moreover  it  contained  an  express 

blessing  for  those  who  should  read  and  listen  to  it,  and 

A  warning  against  any  w  ho  should  presume  to  alter  or 

add  to  it.     The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  would  find  an 

easy  entrance,  partly  as  an  authorised  account  of  the 

deeds  of  apostles  written  by  one  who  had  content* 

poraneous  know  ledge  of  them,  and  still  more  as  being 

in  form  the  second  p.irt  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  properly 

inseparable  from  the  earlier  liook. 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  old  Jewish  canon,  and 
without  in  any  way  displacing  it,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
.  new  Christian  canon.     Although  its  exact 

canon.    ''m'u    WCTe   not  yet    precisely  defined. 

and  local  variations  of  opinion  were  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  par- 
ticular books,  we  find  the  idea  of  such  a  new  canon 
in  full  play  in  the  writings  of  great  representative 
men  of  the  period  from  180  to  aoo  a  d. — of  Iren;viis 
speaking  for  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul,  of  Tcrtullian  in  N. 
Africa,  and  of  Clement  in  Alexandria.  The  Church  is 
by  this  time  fully  conscious  that  she  is  in  possession  of 
WTittcn  documents  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  documents  to 
which  reference  must  tie  universally  made,  as  to  a  final 
court  of  appeal,  in  questions  of  right  faith  and  right 
action.  The  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  is.  in 
the  main,  embodied  for  her  in  writings  which  she  reads 
together  with  the  <>T  in  her  public  services,  quotes  as 
Scripture,  and  regards  as  the  in.pired  revelation  of 
divine  truth.  Of  the  stages  by  which  this  result  has 
been  reached  the  writers  referred  to  have  nothing  to  tell 
us.  It  was.  as  we  have  seen,  the  issue  ot  an  un- 
conscious growth,  natural  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
challenged, and  so  leaving  no  recorded  history  behind 
it    If  the  Church  was  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
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her  great  possession,  and  to  the  importance  of  insisting 
ujion  its  integrity,  by  the  attempts  made  by  heretics  to 
defraud  her  of  portions  of  it,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
deliberate  efforts  on  her  part  to  build  up  the  conception 
of  a  new  canon  in  opposition  to  them  ;  much  less  of 
any  formal  declarations,  such  as  those  of  later  times, 
defining  w  hat  books  should  or  should  not  tie  included 
in  it.  In  the  stress  of  controversy  she  fell  back  on  the 
treasures  which  she  possessed,  and  realised  that  in  the 
books  which  she  was  accustomed  to  read  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children  she  had.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
full  and  harmonious  expression  of  all  those  positive 
truths  whose  isolation  or  exaggeration  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  several  heretical  systems,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  decisive  contradiction  of  the 
negations  in  which  their  capricious  selections  had 
involved  those  who  rejected  any  part  of  the  common 
heritage. 

a.  That  the  sketch  given  above  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  new  canon  with  its  twofold  contents,  in  the  period 
anterior  to  Irenorus,  Tcrtullian.  and 
Clement,  is  justified  not  only  by  in- 
trinsic   probability   but   also  by  the 

references  of  early  Christian  writers 
emen .,  etc.  tQ  ljoo)ts  of  ^  j^-p   mav  be  j^,,  Dy 

consulting  the  collections  of  such  references  accessible 
in  modern  treatises  upon  the  canon.  Here  a  brief 
outline  of  the  evidence  must  suffice. 

In  the  Kpistle  of  Clement  of  Home  to  the  Corinthians 
(circa  95)  we  have  two  precepts  introduced  by  a  com- 
mand to  '  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus '  (cp 
Acts  20  35)  :  in  neither  case  do  they  exactly  agree 
with  the  language  of  our  Gospels  ;  they  may  be  the 
result  of  a  fusion  due  to  citation  from  memory,  or  they 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  oral  tradition.  The 
epistle  is  saturated  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Pauline 
KpLstles  ( Rom. .  1  Cor. ,  Eph.  ;  less  certainly  Tim,  and 
others)  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but  these 
are  not  directly  cited,  and  the  expressions  'Scripture' 
and  '  it  is  written '  are  applied  to  the  OT  alone. 

In  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (shorter 
Greek  recension,  circa  110  A.  D. ,  Lighlfoot)  the  only 
direct  citation  of  words  of  Jesus  ( '  I jy  hold  and 
handle  me  and  sec  that  I  am  not  a  spirit  [6a»u6riw] 
without  body,'  Ad  Smym.  3)  is  possibly  derived  from 
an  apocryphal  book  or  from  an  oral  tradition.  The 
language  of  these  Epistles  shows  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  Mt.  and  Jn.  and  with  several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Kpistle  of  Polycarp  {circa  no  A.D.,  I.ightfoot)  is 
largely  composed  of  quotations  from  NT  books  1  especially 
Ml..  Lk. ,  1  and  a  Jn. ,  1  Pc. .  and  the  Pauline  Epistles). 
There  is  but  one  (somewhat  uncertain)  instance  of  the 
citation  of  NT  words  as  Scripture. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  icirta  98  A.  n. ,  I.ightfoot: 
though  most  scholars  place  it  later)  prefixes  to  the 
saying  '  Many  called  but  few  chosen,'  the  formula  '  it 
is  written.'  If  this  be  cited  from  Mt.  22u — and  a  later 
reference  makes  it  not  improlmblc— then  we  have  here 
the  earliest  use  of  this  formula  in  reference  to  a  book  of 
the  NT. 

The  Teaching  of  tht  ApostUt  (date  uncertain : 
perhaps  1  to-i  30)  introduces  a  form  of  the  lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  variants  both  from  Mt.  and  Lk..  by  the 
words,  •  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  Gospel,  so  pray 
ye'  (chap.  8;  cp  chaps.  11,  l.ri).  It  clearly  presup- 
poses a  wTitten  Gospel,  and  shows  acquaintance  with 
Mt  and  Lk.  It  has  emlxxlicd  an  ancient  (perhaps 
Jewish)  manual.  -  The  Two  Ways'  (used  also  in  Ef. 
Pr.m.  and  elsewhere),  and  also  certain  early  eucharistic 
prayers  which  incorporate  the  language  of  Jn. 

The  Afohgr  of  Aristides.  the  Athenian  philosopher 
{circa  135-130  A  D  ),  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian 
(ace.  to  kus.  and  the  title  of  Arm.  vers.  ;  the  title  of 
the  Syr.  vers,  would  place  it  a  few  years  later,  under 
Antoninus  Pius),  twice  refers  expressly  to  writings  of  the 
Christians  ;  in  the  first  instance,  after  enumerating  the 
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main  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus — including  his  birth 
'  from  a  Hebrew  virgin '  and  his  ascension — it  distinctly 
appeals  to  the  written  Gospel  fur  corroboration.  It 
also  emlxMlifs  language  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Shepherd  of  //ermas  (date  uncertain:  1 10-140) 
betrays  a  close  acquaintance  with  many  NT  books, 
though  it  makes  no  direct  citations  cither  from  OT  or 
from  NT,  The  language  of  our  four  Gospels  (even  of 
the  Appendix  to  Mk. ).  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  including 
the  I'astoral  Epp. ,  of  1  Pe..  Acts.  Apoc. .  and  above  all 
of  las. .  is  adopted  by  the  writer  ;  and  even  3  Pe.  seems 
to  have  been  used. 

Refore  we  come  to  the  fuller  testimonies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  subsequent  writers  it  is  necessary  to 
p  .  examine  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
'  "  Papias.  His  date  and  the  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on  his  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  ( see  csp.  Lightfoot,  Essays  on 
Supernatural  Keligion.  142-216).  He  was  the  hearer 
of  at  least  two  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  his 
great  work  may  he  placed  etna  130-140.  It  was 
entitled  Atryfuir  Kvpuu&r  iZyryfyrttt,  '  Evpositions  of  the 
Oracles  of  (or  'concerning')  the  Lord.'  As  XA-yia  is 
ft  term  used  in  the  NT  of  the  OT  writings,  the  title 
of  the  book  naturally  suggests  some  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  relating  to  Jesus — i.e. ,  on 
written  Gospels  which  held  a  recognised  position  of 
sacredness  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  similar  commentaries  on  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels 
had  already  been  composed  by  Gnostic  writers  :  thus 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  on 
'the Gospel'  {circa  1 17-138).  Such  books  arc  disparaged 
by  Papias  as  wordy  and  misleading  ;  he  prefers  to  fall 
back  on  the  testimonies  of  the  living  disciples  of  those 
who  hail  seen  the  Lord.  He  gives  accounts,  not  free 
from  difficulties,  of  the  composition  of  Gospels  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  most  readily  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
Papias  in  his  five  books  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
traditional  stones  the  four  Gospels  as  we  at  present 
know  them.  Kusehius  further  expressly  informs  us  that 
Papias  used  1  Jn.  and  1  I'c  There  can  be  little 
d<mbt  that  his  chiliastic  views  were  based  on  the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin   Martyr  {(bra  152).  when  mentioning  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  says  :  '  So  the 
87    To  tin   aIX(S,'<:s  handed  down  in  the  Memoirs 
made  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels " 
166).    In  describing  the  Sunday  worship,  too,  he 
refers  to  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  {Ap.  1  67  ;  see 
I.oKD's  Day),  and  these  Memoirs  {ivoturnnotf6tiaT<i) 
arc  placed  on  a  level  with  the  1  Writings  of  the  Prophets  ' 

of  the  Christian  Church.  Justin's  use  of  them,  here 
and  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  is  conditioned 
by  the  necessities  of  his  argument.  In  themselves  they 
would  have  no  weight  with  heathen  or  Jewish  op|>onenls. 
i  he  kj  I  proprieties,  nowever,  touui  ne  trcciv  appealed 
to  in  cither  case,  as  the  argument  rested  on  their  fulfil- 
ment rather  than  on  their  sacredness.  Justin  accordingly 
uses  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  as  historical 
document!  in  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic 
predictions  in  the  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Twelve  limes  he  refers  to  them  directly  in  the  Dialogue 
— all  the  instances  being  in  connection  with  his  exposi- 
tion of  Ps.  '22.  In  every  case,  both  here  and  in  the 
Apology,  the  reference  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  these  '  Memoirs '  were  our  four  Gospels, 
the  phraseology  of  each  of  which  can  be  traced  in 
his  writings.  Where  he  most  carefully  describes 
them,  after  referring  to  an  event  recorded  only  by  Lk., 
he  says  that  1  they  were  compiled  by  Christ's  apostles 
and  those  who  companied  with  them.'  This  exactly 
agrees  with  the  traditional  authorship  of  our  Gospels, 
two  by  apostles  (Mt_.  Jn. ),  and  two  by 
of  apostles  (Mk.,  IJc).    Justin  likewise  refers 
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for  corroboration  of  his  statements  to  official  Ada 
PUttti  he  may  perhaps  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
more  primitive  form  of  the  apocryphal  materials  still 
surviving  under  that  designation.  There  is,  however, 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  used  any  apocrv  plial 
Gospel  (unless  perhaps  a  '  Protevangel  '  or  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy).  He  refers  directly  to  the  Apocalypse  as 
written  by  the  apostle  John  ( TtypA.  8t),  and  shows 
acquaintance  w  ith  most  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Erom  Justin  we  pass  to  his  pupil  Tatian  {circa  150- 
160  ah.),  who  helps  to  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to 
ah  TiM  Justin  himself  by  his  use  of  our  four 
Gospels  and  no  other  in  his  Diatessaron. 
This  remarkable  book,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
have  been  the  only  Gospel  of  many  Syrian  churches,  is 
known  to  us  mainly  through  a  Commentary  upon  it 
written  by  Ephraim,  and  preserved  to  us  in  an  Armenian 
translation  ;  and  also  through  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Diatenaron  itself — made,  however,  after  the  later  text 
of  the  Itehitta  Syrinc  had  been  substituted  for  Talian's 
own  text,  which  had  many  interesting  variants  of  an 
early  type.  The  two  sources  of  evidence  supplement 
each  other,  and  make  it  certain  that  Tatian's  Gosgicls  were 
none  other  than  our  own.  There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  Tatian  also  introduced  into  Syria  a  col- 
lection of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

3.  Although  Tatian  adopted  heretical  opinions  after 
the  death  of  his  master,  his  great  work  on  the  Gospels 
ao  Tin  appc31"*  10  kc  quite  independent  of  these 
rthrKl  •  a  was  aceePtt:**  without  question  by  the 
*  :  Syrian  Church.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to 
notice  at  this  point  the  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  other  heretical  leaders  in  regard  to  the 
estimation  in  which  various  l*x>ks  of  the  NT  were  held 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Church.  It  will  suffice  to  take  three 
writers  of  whom  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  preserved  to  us.  Basilides  of  Alexandria 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  Expositions 
on  the  Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Accepting,  with  Hon,  the  account  pre- 
served in  the  Refutation  of  Heresies  (generally  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus)  as  representing  portions  of  this  work, 
we  meet  with  the  striking  fact  that  quotations  from  the 
NT,  introduced  w  ith  the  words  '  The  Scripture  saith.' 
and  '  as  it  is  written."  arc  found  in  a  heretical  writer  at 
a  period  at  which  they  cannot  w  ith  certainty  be  said  to 
be  so  introduced  by  any  writer  within  the  Church. 
Several  passages  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  so  cited 
by  Basilides.  He  also  used  Mt.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  and  appar- 
ently 1  Pe. 

Marcion  {circa  140)  undertook  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  Paul,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  apostle.  He  rejected  the  OT 
and  retained  of  the  NT  only  Lk.  in  a  mutilated  form, 
and  ten  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  being  included  in  his 
canon.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  applied  any  other 
standard  than  that  of  correspondence  with  his  own 
dogmatic  position,  in  making  what  must  lie  considered 
the  earliest  attempt  at  the  conscious  definition  of  a  NT 


Basilides, 
etc. 


His 


Heracleon  {circa    170,  or  earlier), 
Valentinus.  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Jn..  of 
sidcrable  fragments  arc  preserved   by  Origen. 
svstem  of  interpretation  shows  that  he  held  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  highest 
instinct  with  spiritual  meaning.  He 
on  Lk..  and  shows  acquaintance  with  Mt.,  Heb..  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  including  a  Tim. 

Thus  the  first  certain  citations  of  NT  writings  with 
the  formula  familiarly  used  of  the  OT.  the  first  attempt 
at  defining  a  NT  canon,  and  the  first  commentary  on 
a  NT  book,  come  to  us  not  from  within  but  from  without 
the  Church.  These  arc  striking  evidences  of  the 
authority  generally  accorded  to  the  NT  writings  ;  in 
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the  words  of  trenails  liii.  27):  'So  strong  is  the  position 
of  our  Gospels,  that  the  heretics  themselves  t*-ar  witness 
to  them,  and  each  must  start  from  these  to  prove  his 
own  doctrine.' 

4.  The  early  history  of  the  Old  I-Uin  and  the  Old 
Syriac  versions  is  wrap!  in  obscurity ;    but  there  is 
_    .     reason  for  believing  that  the  translation  of 
'        '  parts  at  least  of  both  these  versions  must 
versions,        p|acctj  no,  nmcn  later  than  the  middle 

of  the  second  century  iM-e  Tf.vr.  jijs  so,  32 1.  The  Old 
Latin  version  seems  to  have  been  made  in  N.  Africa, 
and  to  have  included,  probably  before  the  time  of 
Terlulli.111.  all  the  books  of  the  later  canon,  excepting 
las.,  3  IV.,  and  possibly  lleb.  When  the  Scillitan 
Martyrs  (N.  Africa.  180  A.  t>. )  were  examined  as  to 
what  was  contained  in  their  Ixxik -chest,  their  brief 
rec«>rde<|  reply  was  •  Books  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  a  just 
man.'  Such  was  their  description  of  the  writings  which, 
doubtless,  were  used  by  them  in  their  services.  It  is 
conditioned  by  the  circumstance  of  its  utterance  before 
heathen  judges  ;  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from 
it  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  placed  by  them  on  a 
different  level  from  the  other  sacred  writings.     The  Old 

Syriac  of  the  Gospels  has  till  lately  been  known  only 
from  Cureton's  imperfect  MS ;  but  the  palimpsest 
recently  found  at  Mt.  Sinai  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
this  version  for  the  most  part  with  approximate  certainty. 
A  selection  of  comments  by  Ephraim  on  the  Acts  of  the 
ApOStleS,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Kpistles, 
preserved  in  Armenian  translations,  point  to  an  Old 
Syriac  version  of  these  books  also.  The  older  MSS  of 
the  revised  Syriac  version  (the  Peshitla)  do  not  contain 
a  and  3  Jn. .  a  IV.,  Jude.  and  Aixx\ 

We  have  been  concerned  hitherto  with  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  conception  of  a  XT  canon,  without 
considering,  except  incidentally,  the 
range  of  writings  included  in  it.  The 
influence  of  the  main  IxkIv  of  the  XT 
literature  u|ion  the  writers  of  the  ix-riod  with  which  wo 
have  lieen  dealing  cannot  be  at  all  fully  appreciated 
from  our  scanty  analysis.  Their  writings  must  them- 
selves lie  studied  line  by  line,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  debt  which  they  owed,  as  regards  both  ideas  and 
phraseology,  to  the  document!  of  the  apostolic  age. 
In  that  age  new  conceptions  had  Ix-cn  given  to  the 
world,  and  a  new  terminology  had  Ix-en  formed  for 
their  expression.  The  next  age  reproduced  these;  but 
it  was  not  itself  creative.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  technical  terms  of  even  the  boldest  of  the  Gnostic 
speculations.  Whatever  may  have  l»-cn  men's  conscious 
attitude  towards  the  XT  writings,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  dominated  by  them  from  the  very  first.  Gradually 
they  come  to  recognise  them  more  and  more  as  their 
masters  ;  and  then,  both  within  the  Church  and  outside 
it.  we  find  them  definitely  declaring  the  limits  of  the 
canon  to  which  they  owe  this  allegiance. 

Maroon's  list  of  sacred  lxxiks  has  already  been 
noticed.    The  next  list  of  w  hich  we  have  any  know  ledge  is 

72  Muratorian  unf'>rtur"t«*il>'  ■  fragment,  and  tells  us 
'  neither  its  dale  nor  Us  author  s  name 

0  or  locality.     It  was  published  in  1740 

by  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori,  the  librarian  at  Milan. 
Hence,  it  is  known  as  the  Muratorian  canon.  It  is  in 
barbarous  Latin,  in  a  seventh  or  eighth  century  MS  ; 
but  Us  original  must  have  been  Greek,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  (jx*rhaps  at 
koinel  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Light- 
foot  conjectured  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  '  Verses 
on  all  the  Scriptures '  assigned  to  Hip|x»lytus.  The 
fragment  commences  with  the  end  of  a  description  of 
Mark  ;  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  Luke  and  John,  and  refers 
to  the  different  beginnings  of  the  four  lxxiks  of  the 
Gospel.  After  Acts  come  the  Epistles  of  Paul  ;  the 
seven  churches  to  which  he  wrote  being  paralleled  with 
the  seven  of  the  Aoocalvpse.  and  enumerated  in  the 
following  order— Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  CoL.  Gal.,  Thcss. , 
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Rom.  Then  come  four  private  letters— Philemon  and 
the  Pastoral  epistles.  Two  other  epistles  arc  de- 
clared forgeries — vis.,  those  to  the  l-aodiccans  and  to 
the  Alexandrians.  Then  we  have  Jude.  two  epistles 
of  John  (1  Jn.  has  been  Quoted  from  at  an  earlier 
point,  so  that  these-  may  perhaps  lx-  3  and  3  Jn.  I,  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  "written  in  his  honour." 
Then  the  '  apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter  alone  we 
receive,  which  {sing.)  some  among  us  will  not  have 
read  in  the  church.'  The  Shepherd  if  Ihrmas  'ought 
to  be  read.'  but  not  reckoned  either  with  the  |»rophe!s 
or  with  the  a|x>stlcs.  After  a  few  more  lines  as  to 
rejected  books,  the  text  Ix-ing  very  corrupt,  the  fragment 
suddenly  closes.  The  omissions  are  deserving  of  notice  — 
nothing  is  said  of  1  and  2  Peter.  |anies,  and  Hebrews 
but  the  omitted  epistles  were  undoubtedly  (if  we  except 
a  Peter)  known  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  church.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  draw  conclusions  from  their 
omission  in  a  fragment  of  whose  history  so  little  can  lx- 
ascertained  and  whose  text  is  so  obviously  corrupt.  The 
Muratorian  canon  is  fully  discussed  by  Z-vhn,  //iff.  of 
tkt  I'anon  ('90)  2t-«3 :  quite  recently  Dom  Amelli  of 
Monte  C.issino  has  published  fragments  of  it  from  other 
MSS  {Afise.  Cass  in.,  1897). 

5.  The  inclusion  (though  with  an  expression  of 
variance  of  opinion)  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment'  leads 
us  to  say  something  of  books  which  for 
a  time  claimed  a  place  in  the  canon,  but 

were  ultimately  excluded. 

The  Epistle  Of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Homily,  miscalled  his  'Second  Epistle,"  are  contained, 
after  the  Apocalypse,  in  C<xl.  A  (the  great  Greek  Bible 
of  the  Jth  cent,  in  the  lint.  Mus .).  The  Epistle  of 
Barnakis  and  the  Shepherd  of  /fcrmat  hold  a  similar 
place  in  the  Sinaitic  Bible  IN,  4th  cent.).  The  two 
latter  hooks  are  occasionally  cited  as  Scripture  in 
patristic  writings,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the 
Teaching  of  the  Apoiiles. 

Of  ajxxTyphal  Gospels  two  deserve  special  notice. 
The  tiosfel  according  to  Hit  Httmn  is  known  onlv 
by  a  few  fragments,  which  show  that  it  bore  a  close 
relation  to  our  First  Gospel.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  quote  from  it.  although  they  insist  on  the 
sole  authority  of  our  four  Gospels.  The  Compel  accord- 
tng  to  /'iter,  a  considerable  fragment  of  which 
published  in  1892  from  a  MS  found  in  Egypt,  is  1 
to  have  been  used  in  the  church  of  Rhossus 
Antioch.  Scrapion,  Bishop  of  Anticxh  (190-203).  at 
first  permitted  its  use.  but  subsequently  disallowed  it  on 
the  ground  of  Docetic  errors.  The  extant  portion 
embodies  the  language  of  all  our  four  Gospels,  though 
it  often  perverts  their  statements.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  use  of  any  other  Gospel  in  its  composition,  though 
certain  phrases  may  possibly  be  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  apocryphal  book.  Its  composition  may  with 
probability  be  assigned  to  circa  165.  Its  testimony  to 
the  canon  is  thus  somewhat  parallel  in  date  and  extent 
to  that  of  Tatian's  DitUfuttrm. 

The  AfCCOfyftt  of  /Vtcr,  of  xvhich  a  fragment  was 
recovered  at  the  same  time,  was  an  early  lxx>k  which 
powerfully  influenced  subsequent  literature  of  a  similar 
kind — e.g.,  the  .Ifvt.itrf'se  of  /'aul.  It  seems  to  lx" 
responsible  for  much  of  the  media-vat  conception  of 
heaven  and  hell.  It  presents  curious  coincidences  with 
3  I  Vtcr.  It  is  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  it  was  read 
on  Good  Friday  in  certain  churches  of  l*alestine. 

6.  Our  inquiry  has  revealed  to  us  that  towards  the 

close  of  the  second  century,  by  the  time  of  Irenanis, 

_.  n  Tcrtullian.  and  Clement — writers  whose 
74.  Result  .    .  „ .      _       .      .....  , 

testimonies  are  so  abundant  that  we  need 

not  dwell  upon  them  here — the  Church  had  attained  to 
a  conscious  recognition  of  a  canon  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Three  classes  of  books  have  come  into  view  : 
(1)  the  main  bulk  of  the  XT  books,  as  to  which  no 
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doul.t  at  all  is  expressed  by  writers  within  the  Church  ; 
(s)  books  whose  position  in  the  canon  was  challenged 
in  certain  quarters,  although  they  ultimately  were 
included  ;  (3I  books  which  were  read  in  certain  churches, 
but  were  ultimately  classed  as  non -canonical.  With 
regard  to  liooks  of  the  second  of  these  classes  the  later 
history  of  their  reception  will  be  found  under  the 
special  articles  devoted  lo  them,  and  in  the  works  to 
which  reference  is  made  below.  With  regard  to  the 
third  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  the  Church 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  reinstate  them.  J.  A.  R. 

Literature   of  the  i>uh/t(t.      i.   OT   Canon. — The 
— ....      following  works  dealing  with  the  OT 
.     ,        canon  may  be  mentioned.     I  he  authors 
■*  ™  '  ■      •  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

W.  J.  Beecher,  'The  alieged  Triple  Canon  of  (he  OT.' 
J  PI.  1896  ;  <_'.  A.  Hriggs,  General  Introtiuition  to  the  Study  of 
II fly  Scrifitnre,  1899  ;  liulil,  Aa  'ton  M.  'Jr.rt  d.  A  Is,  ;  De 
UVne-Schrnder.  hint,  in  d.  AT,  3th  cd.  i86>;  Duhm,  Pat 
flmh  Jtsai.%,  189J.  Pie  Tntstehunr:  det  A  T,  1 897  ;  Flint,  Per 
A'anon  dts  At',  1S68;  OlMtlj  Aohtleth,  1871;  lloll/mann, 
t  int,  in  ft.  XT,  ^rd  ed.  189.*  ;  Kociitg,  Tssai  smr  la  formation 
tin  Canon <t< I  Ant itn  Testament.  1894  ;  M.-irx,  Traditio  Kahhin- 
O'um  vtt.-rri.im,  etc.  1884;  WHS,  OTJC>-\  Ryle,  The 

Canon  -/the  Or.  1892;  SchQrcr,  Cjr  ii.  .886;  Struck,  art. 
•  Kanon  des  AT  '  ,'n  PA'  /■  7  ;  Weber,  Sylitm  dtt  alUyn.  fat. 
Theclogie,  1880 ;  We.  '  Die  Sanunlung  der  Schriften  de»  AT  '  in 
Week,  ('78)  and  /■/«/.*'  (91);  Wildelwcr.  Pie  Kntste- 

hung  dtt  ATliihen  Kanont,  1891  (KT  '95);  C.H.H.  Wright, 
The  Booh  0/  Kohetrth,  1883 ;  Zum,  Pie  gvttesdienstliehen 
i'ort'tet  dtr  J  mien,  »nd  ed.  1833.  Mureovcr.  Wildcbocr  in 
his  valuable  article,  '  De  voor.Thalmudiscrie  Jondsche  Kanon  ' 
(/ "heol.'gis, he  studs/ n,  1897)  cites  the  following  books  and 
articles,  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  firs,t,  by  Koman 
Catholic* :  T.  Mullen,  The  Canon  0/  the  OT,  1B93;  A.  Loi.y, 
Hitteirt  dn  Canon  de  TAT,  1890;  Magnier,  Atude  tnr  fa 
CmmemicUt  dtt  Saintes  rcritures,  I.  iBqj;  B.  Pijrtner,  Pie 
A  utarit.it  der  deutrrahanonischen  ttikherdei  ATs,  1893;  J.  I*. 
van  Kastcrcn,  /V  /ooiitthe  C  a  turn  (Stud.  <>/.  gtuttd.  t\*ten*ih. 
en  tetterk.-gebied,  xxviii.),  1B95.  K.  H. 

ii.  XT  Canon. — A  brief  outline  of  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  bristles  with  points  of  contro- 
76  Biblio  vcrs)''  na*  necessarily  [Kissed  over  in 
„_  silence  a  large  portion  of  the  evidence. 
'  and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  list 
of  books  in  which  the  various  topics  arc  treated  in  de- 
tail  and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  following  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  modern 
student  : — ■ 

VVestrott  On  the  Canon  t>f  the  NT  (7th  ed.  1896),  a  mine 
of  information  on  the  early  Christian  writings :  l.ightfoot's 
F.uayt  an  Supernatural  Ktligion  (republished  1889),  specialty 
important  for  Papiasand  other  early  writers:  Salmons//,//.™../ 
/ntrottm  titm  to  the  AT  (fith  cd.  1S07),  a  vigorous  examination 
of  adverse  criticism  ;  Sanday*  Itampton  Lectures  on  Intfiration, 
a  (.ireful  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  present  position  of 
controversy;  W  eisVs  In  trod,  to  the  AT  (i8S6;  KT,  1887). 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  early  history;  Zahn's  Ctuh.  d.  A  T 
A'anont  Ui.i6.q2),  together  with  his  Torsrhunftn  (in  five  parts 
1831-8 1),  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  that  has  appeared  ; 
Hartutck's  examination  of  vol.  i.  pt.  1  of  this  work  in  lias  XT 
um  das  Jahr  7110  ('89),  n  severe  criiirism—  his  own  position  is 
stated  poaitiveK  in  his  Dormtmfitth.  (1  ft9<; ;  mi  ed.  iJbE,  pp. 
104.318):  Jfilicber's  t  int,  in  das  X  T  ('94).  an  ahle  statement 
of  a  position  intermediate  between  Weiss  and  Harnack.  Har. 
pack  s  preface  lo  hU  Chronol.fit  dtr  altchr.  I.itteratur  (97) 
is  a  noteworthy  utterance,  indicating  the  abandonment  of  the 
TuHngcn  positions  in  regard  to  die  dating  of  N  I'  documents. 

[Holtrniann  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  eminently  fair- 
min.led  guide,  and  abundant  in  literary  references  {Tin!,  in  das 
XP3  ,  1S94).  Among  older  books,  see  Credner,  Znr  Cesth. 
dei  Kan.'ns  ('47),  and  his  (iesth,  dti  XT  Xanant ;  edited  by 
Volkmar  fro),  important  for  the  history  of  the  study  of  the 
canon  ;  also  Hilgenfetd  %  hint,  in  das  XT,  1875.J      J.  a.  R. 

§^  «-59.  75-  K-  B.  ;  §|  60.74,  76.  j.  a.  k. 
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graphy: 


has  suggestr-d 

1. : 


We  have  liefore  us  a  tKKjk  «hich 
as  many  problems  as  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  The  name  w  Inch  we  give  to 
il.  therefore,  should  not  be  a  qucstion- 
ticggirig  name.  We  will  call  it  in  this  article  neither 
'Canticles'  nor  'Song  of  Solomon.'  but,  following  the 
best   interpretation  of  1  1,   'Song   of   Songs'  — the 
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choicest  of  all  songs  (like  'servant  of  servants,'  Gen. 
9»s — i.e.,  'lowest  of  servants '  j. 

The  first  difficulty  arises  when  we  seek  to  determine 
precisely  the  subject  of  the  Song  (§§  3-4) ;  the  next, 
when  wc  investigate  its  poetical  form  (§§  5-1 1).  and 
sei'k  to  fix  its  date  |§§  13-15).  We  will  consider  these 
difficulties  in  order ;  but  the  first  cannot  be  treated 
completely  (§g  10/  17)  until  we  have  overcome  the 
second. 

I.  Suf/tit  (preliminary).    Jewish  tradition  laid  tlown 
very  positively  that.  Imtli  as  a  whole  and  in  its  several 
_.  .  parts,  the  Song  describes  the  phases  of 

.  0  in-  a  Spjrltu;lj  inot   n)cri.iv  an  earthly) 
terpretation.  .     '    ....     ;    ,  ;,  ,  , 

r  lose.     I  he  bride  was  the  symbol  of 

Israel,  the  bridegroom  that  of  its  divine  king;  and  by 
the  labours  of  countless  homilists  the  .Song  became  a 
Ivric  record  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Lord  and 
his  people  from  the  F.xodus  |cp  Jcr.  2j)  to  the  Messianic 
time.  Of  those  cxegetical  latiours,  or  rather  poetical 
broodings,  we  have  a  summary  in  the  Midrash  ha- 
Shirim  (transl.  Wdnschc,  Hiftiolh.  A'tiMn.  1  f.  6), 
with  which  the  not  less  fervidly-written  Targum  (of 
post-Talmudic  origin)  may  be  com]»ared  1  This  theory 
was  introtiuccd  in  a  modifietl  form  into  the  Christian 
Church  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Origen,  of 
whom  Jerome  says  that.  '  w  hile  on  the  other  Ixxiks  he 
surpassed  all  others,  on  the  Song  of  Songs  he  suri>assed 
himself  (Origen,  Op.  3n).  This  theologian  treausd 
the  bride  as  licing  either  the  Church  or  (an  important 
sanation)  the  soul  of  the  believer.  The  boldly  avowed 
heterodoxy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  w  ho  interpreted 
the  Song  solely  as  relating  to  the  Kgyptian  marriage  of 
Solomon,  was  fruitless.  Its  condemnation  at  the  second 
council  of  Constantinople  (553  A.  I). )  postisimed  the 
acceptance  of  the  literal  interpretation  in  the  t  hurch  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  great  St.  lii-rnard  w  rote  eighty- 
six  sermons  on  Song  1  and  2  alone,  and  his  example 
fostered  similar  mystical  studies  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Only  among  Jew  ish  commentators  was  a  natural  exegesis 
not  wholly  unrepresented.4  Ibn  K*ra.  in  particular,  is 
so  thorough  in  his  literal  exegesis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  serious  when  he  proceeds  to  allegorise. 
Though  Luther  was  moving  in  this  direction,  no 
Christian  scholar  before  Seljastian  Castellio  (1544) 
ventured  to  maintain  the  purely  secular  character  of  the 
poem,  and  all  that  medueval  mysticism  could  do  was 
to  exercise  its  right  of  selection  from  the  two  allegoric 
views.  The  idea  that  the  bride  was  the  Christian  soul 
became  the  favourite  :  partly  because  it  seemed  to  pro- 
mote edification,  and  partly  because  it  commended 
itself  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  young  western 
nations.  Thus.  Dante  surprises  us  when  (dmvivio.  2 
15,  end)  he  identifies  the  bride  with  Heavenly  Wisdom.' 
B*Cn  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  we  find  the 
evangelical  '  Horace  of  the  cloister,'  Kray  Luis  de  Leon, 
translating  the  Song  mystically  in  "ottava  rima';  and 
in  our  own  day  Bishop  Alexander,  though  a  Hebraist,  has 
made  an  earnest  poetic  protest  in  favour  of  a  mystic 
and  against  a  dramatic  theory  {/\tms.  1886.  pp.  36-51). 

Grammatical  exegesis,  however,  destroys  the  basis  of 
the  old  versc-hv-vcrse  allegorical  interpretation.  'ITie 

3  Not  an  °mV  m"'sliorl  ix^'olc  «,  whether  a  general 
allegory  of  subject  mav  have  been  intended 

*lle*0r7'  by  the  poet- whether  he  considered  the 
earthly  love  that  he  described  to  have  a  true  symbolic 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  love.4    The  answer  is.  that 

I  On  the  Jewish  interpreters  we  S.  Salfrld,  Pas  //ohe/itd 
Satomot  1V1  den  jiiii.  h.rktArtrn  dts  Mittelaltert  ('79)  ;  on  tioth 
the  Jewish  anil  the  Christian,  W.  Riegrl,  Pit  Anslegnng  dti 
llohtnlitd/s  in  der  jad.  C.tnteindt  n.  drrgri,,  h.  A'inht \'<^,\ 

a  See  Salfeld,  51;  CffitS,  S.hir  ha-Stnirim,  119/,  and  tp 
Mathews,  Abraham  Ibn  Eira  s  Commentary  on  the  Canticles 
('74).  Preface. 

»  I)ante'«  Jewish  friend,  Immnnuel  ben  Sh'lomoh,  identified 
the  bride  with  the  '  material  intellect '  (Salfeld,  91).  The 
biblical  point  of  contact  is  Prov.  8. 

4  Hp.  ].owth  is  one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  a  secondary  and 
general  allegorical  sense.    He  appeals  not  only  to  "the  mn»t 
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such  a  symbolic  resemblance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Hebraism  It  is  true  that  the  relation  between 
Yahwe  and  his  people  is  described  in  the  prophets  by 
the  symbolism  of  wedlock  (Hos.  1-3  ;  Jer.  3i  3  ;  tviek. 
16  ;  Is.  50 1  94}  6).  It  is  true,  also,  thai  the  phrase  'to 
love  (inn)  Yahwe'  occurs  frequently  in  Deuteronomy 
and  (less  often  I  in  the  I'saller.  and  that  the  word  in 
{used  in  the  Song)  is  applied  once  by  Isaiah  (5t)  to 
Yahwe.  Still,  the  notion  implied  by  the  prophetic 
allegory  of  wedlock,  as  well  as  by  the  phrase  '  to 
love  (iod,'  is  not  that  of  free  inclination  on  Israel's 
part  towards  the  All-beautiful  One,  but  rather  of  an 
oljedience  which  is  in  the  first  instance  the  condition 
of  divine  protection,  though,  as  favours  multiply  and 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  commands  appears, 
it  becomes  a  habit  and  a  passion.  In  Deuteronomy, 
therefore,  the  love  of  Yahwe  is  prescribed  as  a  duty 
not  invited  or  presupposed  ;  and  even  in  the  Psalter, 
where  devotional  feeling  finds  the  freest  expression, 
there  are  only  three  passages  in  which  the  phrase 
•to  love  Yahwe'  occurs  (Ps.  31  >3  97  io(?)  145»), 
and  in  the  first  of  these  it  occurs  in  the  imperative 
mood.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  three  other 
passages  ( Ps.  5ll  69*  lltljt)  contain  the  fuller  phrase 
•to  love  Yahwe  s  name.'  which  appears  to  mean  (see 
Is.  566)  the  performance  of  religious  duties  with  a 
certain  fervour.  Such  a  conception  of  the  love  of 
God  we  find  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  3-iy;  cp  19g6).  It 
was  one  of  the  Jewish  elements  in  Mohammed's 
teaching,  and  failed  to  satisfy  later  generations  of 
Moslems.  In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  still  more  in 
Persia,  arose  a  mystic  type  of  devotion,  which  sought 
by  contemplation  to  lift  the  veil  between  man  and  (iod. 
The  mystic  love-songs  of  the  Cairo  dervishes,  and  the 
fine  love-poems  of  the  Sufi-poet  Mafu,  have  been  com- 
pared by  Orientalists  with  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  but  it  has 
been  forgotten  that,  fervid  as  the  love  of  God  became 
among  the  later  Jews,  it  never  divested  itself  of  the 
chastening  restraints  of  legalism,  and  that,  in  Persia  at 
least,  mystic  poetry  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  national 
reaction  against  the  aridity  of  Islam.  It  is  still  stranger 
that  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  Kdwin  Arnold  have 
compared  the  Gitagovinda  of  the  admired  Indian 
poet  Jayadcva  <  14th  cent.  A.  11. ).  in  which  it  would 
appear  (but  may  we  not  suspect  an  afterthought 
of  the  poet?),  'from  the  few  stanzas  scattered  through 
the  poem  where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
that  he  means  his  verses  to  be  taken  '  in  a  mystic  sense  — 
Krishna  symbolising  the  human  soul,  the  shepherdesses 
the  allurements  of  sense,  and  Radha  the  knowledge 
of,  or  meditation  on.  divine  things.  Surely  the  pan- 
theistic atmosphere  in  which  Jayadeva  lived,  and  the 
excessive  imaginative  fervour  of  the  Indian  genius,  are 
altogether  unlike  the  conditions  under  which  the  Song 
of  Songs  must  have  been  penned. 

How  came  it.  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  Jews 
of  a  later  time,  in  their  exegesis  of  the  Song,  adopted  a 
a  im^.  r.*  theory  which  is,  strictlv,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Hebraism?  Probably  thus. 
We  know  from  the  Mishna  (  Tannith. 
48)  lh.it.  l>efore  the  destruction  of  the 
passages  from  the  Song  were  sung  at  certain 
popular  yearly  festivals.  We  know,  too.  that  after  the 
great  catastrophe  all  expression  of  exulierant  joy  was 
forbidden.     Now,  what  in  those  gloomy  days  was  to  be 

ancient  authority.'  hut  alto  to  the  analogy  of  IN.  4S  and  (more 
safely)  to  jiav%a^e*  in  the  prophet*.  Su.  h  a  position,  however, 
was  tenable  only  pro\  Uimnally.  The  Hi-hop  expressly  rejects  the 
most  pontic  form  of  the  allegorical  theory,  for  which  alone  most 
Christians  have  cared  —  it  was  defended  hy  lioviuet  —  that 
which  explain*  the  Song  of  the  loving  intercourse  lvtween 
Christ  and  the  soul.  Surely  the  election  of  a  Centile  Church 
('dark  but  comely")  might  have  heen  foreshadowed  at  a  less 
expenditure  of  poetry.  Rightly,  therefore,  did  J.  P.  Michaelis 
and  the  acute  Itp.  Warbtirton  criticise  I^jwth  for  not  going 
further.    Lowth  answered  that  without  allegory  the  place  of  the 

All  his  literary  taste 
of  the 


allegorical 


6.  Poetical 


Song  in  the  canon  could  nut  he  justified, 
could  not  dissolve  bis  narrow  notion  of  1 


done  with  the  Song,  which  tradition  already  ascribed  to 
Solomon?  The  answer  was  ready: — Consecrate  it  by 
allegorical  interpretation.  This  course  corresponded 
to  the  change  which  had  passed  upon  the  national 
character.  The  enthusiastic  clement  in  Jewish  piety 
was  becoming,  in  adversity,  more  intense.  This  element 
needed  the  expression  which  it  found  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  (see  Hrrtuhirtk  yjb,  where  rm-Dfi  is  ascribed  to 
the  Megdla  of  the  Song  of  Songs  as  well  as  to  the  Hook 
of  Psalms).  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  even 
after  70  A.l>.  the  natural  interpretation  found  some 
supporters.  At  the  synod  of  Jamnia  190  A  D.)  R. 
'Alalia  had  still  to  defend  the  sacredness  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  I  Mishna,  Yadayim,  3$).  and  in  Samhcdrin ,  101  a, 
we  find  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  treat  the  Shir 
ha-Shlrtm  as  a  secular  song  (-c?  JT3).  The  grounds  on 
which  this  secular  character  w  as  asserted  may  be  guessed 
from  the.-/A,/A  de  R.  Sittan,  chap.  .1,  which  states  that 
■formerly'  some  counted  the  Song  '  ajiocryphal '  (nii). 
quoting  in  support  of  this,  not  7<-o,  but  111/ 

It  is  about,  or  soon  after,  90  a.U.  that  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  the  allegorical  view  (sec  4  Ksdras  5  34  J*  7 
and  R.  Simeon  ben  Gamliels  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Song  3  it  in  Taanitk  4  8).  Before  that  time  Jew  ish 
teachers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  quoting  the  Song  ; 
even  Philo  neglects  it.  Nor  is  any  use  made  of  it  (or  of 
Kuhelcth)  in  the  NT.  Fph.  htj  alludes  perhaps  to  Ps. 
4)5 11.  but  certainty  not  to  Song  4  7  ;  and  the  parallelism 
between  Rev.  3ao  and  Song  6a-6  (Trench.  Sr.m 
Churthts,  225  /.  )  is  incomplete.  This  silence  on  the 
part  of  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  from  tradition  adduced  by 
the  allegorists. 

II.  1'ixticiil form.     Is  the  Song  of  Songs  a  drama  or 
a  bundle  of  loosely  connected  songs?    The  earliest 
advocate  of  a  definite  dramatic  theory 
was  the  learned  Jesuit.  Cornelius  a 

f  viewi"7  ^P'^  <+  ,6-37>'  who>  llkc  t^a'^ 
divided  the  poem  into  five  acts.  OtV 

own  Bishop  Lowth  takes  up  a  middle  position.  He 
finds  no  trace  of  a  regular  plot,  and  only  one  thing  in 
which  the  Song  closely  resembles  the  Greek  dramatic 
models  —  the  chorus.  He  allows,  however,  that  the 
Song  may  be  classed  with  imperfect  dramatic  poems, 
such  as  the  Kclogues  of  Virgil  and  some  of  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus.  The  first  scholar  to  adopt  the  second 
solution  of  the  problem  was  Richard  Simon  ;  but  the 
first  to  make  it  plausible  was  Herder.1  Influenced  partly 
by  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  the  newer  criticism, 
but  still  more  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  search  for 
traces  of  old  popular  poetry,  he  boldly  denied  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  poem,  dividing  it  into  about  twenty-one 
independent  songs  (with  n  fragmentary  conversation  for 
an  appendix ).  threaded  like  so  many  pearls  on  a  neck- 
lace. These  songs  are  sometimes  very  short  ;  but 
brevity,  Herder  thinks,  is  the  soul  of  a  love-song ;  nor 
is  it  important  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  songs. 
Herder  does  not  deny  a  certain  pleasing  appearance  of 
unity,  but  ascribes  this  to  the  collector,  who  wished  to 
show  the  gradual  growth  of  true  love  in  its  various 
nuanctt  and  stages,  till  it  finds  its  consummation  111 
wedlock.  In  its  present  form  the  Song  may  be  taken 
to  consist  of  six  'scenes'  ;  but  the  critic  apologises  for 
the  term,  and  insists  that  the  poem  was  intended  to 
be  read,  and,  as  it  stands,  is  neither  a  theatrical  piece 
nor  a  cantata  Herder's  'exquisite  little  treatise'* 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  gained  the 
approval  of  Kichhorn  and  Goethe  ;  but,  without  a  more 

1  Litdtr  drr  I.irbt.  Die  altettrn  vnd  uhtn-tten  am  Jem 
Mprgrnlandt  ( 1 :?: ).  See  Herder's  ll'erkf  hy  Suphan,  Hd.  8, 
and  cp  Haym'i  J/rn/rr,  i  where  it  i»  sdiown  that  it  was  really 
Hivhop  Percy's  Kt/ifuri  which  opened  Herder's  eyes  to  the 
element  of  folk  song  in  the  OT.  Herder,  lu>wever,  came  to 
recognise  that  this  element  was  somew  hat  modified  in  the  liiblc 
hy*  a  certain  inherent  and  distinctive  sanctity. 

s  We  have  borrowed  this  and  a  few  other  characteristic  phrj 


from  the  FH  article  'Canticles'  by  Robertson  Smith  for  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  from  such  a  fine  piece  of  critical  CApcaiuoo. 
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thorough  justification  than  Kichhorn  gave,  it  could  not 
t  subvert  the  rival  theory.  Apart  from  its 
of  the  literal  interpretation,  its  chief 
to  biblical  study  is  perhaps  this— that  it 
has  unintentionally  proved  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing the  original  songs  {if  songs  there  were)  and  of 
the  plan  (if  plan  he  had)  of  the  hypothetical 
Goethe  appears  to  have  felt  this.  Tempted 
i  he  tells  us  in  the  WeiOstlither  L>n.i».  to 
arrange  some  of  •  the-*;  few  leaves,"  he  took 
warning  from  the  failure  of  previous  efforts,  and  left  the 
poem  in  its  hofjclcss  but  lovely  confusion. 

A  first  step  in  the  criticism  of  the  Song  was  taken  by 
Ewald  in  his  early  commentary  (1826).  He  did  not 
as  yet  venture  to  suppose  that  the  ■  cantata  '  was  really 
acted  on  the  stage  ;  but  from  the  first  he  asserted  its 
genuinely  dramatic  character,  and  in  1839  he  repaired 
his  original  omission  {Dit  /%*•/.  liutker  dei  AT,  Fkl.  i. ). 
Wits  this  a  step  backward  ?  Only  111  appearance. 
Until  the  necessity  of  disintegration  had  l>een  convin- 
cingly proved.  Kwald  was  always  on  principle  opposed 
to  it.  The  cleverness  and  moderation  of  his  critical 
theory,  aided  by  his  growing  reputation  for  broad  and 
deep  scholarship,  led  to  a  very  general  adoption  of  the 
dramatic  hypothesis,  though  the  names  of  De  Welte, 
Gesenius.  Bleek,  and  Magnus  may  be  quoted  on  the 
other  side.  The  last-named  scholar,  however,  did  not 
effect  much  for  his  cause.  His  theory  '  involved  the 
assumption  that  the  editor  often  displaced  part  of  a 
song,  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  original  lyrics  to  an 
artificial  composition  of  the  whole. '  It  is  only  fair  10 
add  that  in  1850  Boucher  did  his  best  10  make  the 
opposite  view  absurd  by  introducing  into  the  supposed 
Hebrew  drama  '  the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of 
a  modern  operetta.'  In  i860  Kenan  observed,  with 
truth,  that  the  dramatic  theory  had  Ix-comc  '  almost 
classic,'  and  in  189 1  and  1893  it  was  put  forward  as 
correct  in  the  Introduclivnt  of  Driver  and  Kbnig.  Other 
eminent  defenders  of  this  theory  are  HiUig  (1855), 
Ginsburg  (1857),  Kuenen  (1865).  Delitrsch  (1875), 
Roljcttson  Smith1  (1876).  Kaempf  (1877).  Kohler 
(1878I,  Stickel  (1888).  Oettli  (1889).  Bruston  (1891). 
Martineau  { 1892).  and  kothstcin  ( 1893). 

By  degrees,  however,  the  theory  of  the  separatists 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Magnus's  imprudence. 
It  began  to  pass  into  a  new  phase,  and  to  exercise 
a  stronger  attraction.  Diestel  (art.  ■  Hohes  Lied," 
Schenkel's  Bib.  Isx.  iii.  ["71]):  Rcuss  ('79,  in  La  Bible, 
etc. ,  also  Ctsi  h.  tier  Sthri/ten  lies  A  JY"  ['9°].  23,-a39)> 
Stade  \GVl,  2t07  ['88]);  ConuU  {KM,  ['91].  pp. 
236-240)  ;  Btiddc  ( A'<-u»  H'or/J,  March '94.  pp.  56-77); 
Kautrsch  {US,  '94;  Lit.  of  the  OT,  148-151).  and 
Siegfried  [Hohrstird,  '98)  have  done  much  to  show  that 
the  view  of  Herder  had  not  yet  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. Among  these  Buddc  deserves  prominence  for 
being  the  first  to  utilise  adequately  the  information  re- 
specting Syrian  marriage  customs  given  by  Consul  Wctr- 
stein  in  1873. 

Before  reviewing  this  theory  ourselves,  we  shall  do 
well  to  examine  the  dramatic  hypothesis  more  attentively. 
6  Dramatic  W  ^~nc  ^orms  wnicn  '*  h**  taken  are 
h-  othesia   ":'"rrous  aml  varied;  in  dividing  the 

cow'iderld.  VXm  m,°  acts  and  T  b-v 
no   means   unanimous.*    According  to 

Reuss,  this  wide  divergence  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 

It  seems  fairer  to  admit  that  if  it  could  be  made  out  { 1) 

that  there  is  a  plot,  and  (3)  that  there  is  any  reason  to 

I  Of  (his  lamented  scholar's  later  views  we  have,  unfortunately, 

no  record. 

3  The  dramatic  scheme*  of  Kw.  and  Del.  are  (riven  in  full  by 
Dr.  Intrvti.**<  4  18-444.  I  Mitr*ch  finds  only  two  chief  characters, 
Solomon  and  the  -Shulammite.  Pavioge*  like  2  10-15  »nd  4  8-is, 
which  seem  10  speak  of  a  shephcrd-lovrr.  really  refer,  he  thinks, 
to  Solomon  who  adopt*  (lie  circle  of  ideas  and  images  familiar 
to  ius  rustic  love.  Against  thin  ahaurd  view,  see  Oettli,  157. 
Martineau,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminates  the  ting  altogether. 
So  too  Castelli,  who  1' 
the  chief  personage*  ol 


id,  eliminates  the  king  altogether. 
.  the  poem  as  an  idyll  in  dialogue, 
are  the  Shulammite  and  her  lover. 
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a  drama  among  a  Semitic  people,  we 
this  divergence  as  an  unfortunate  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  sutge  directions. 

i.  First,  then,  is  there  any  plot  ?  The  dramatists  (as 
we  may  call  the  defenders  of  this  theory)  answer  that 
there  is.  Stickel  even  discovers  two  plots,  developed 
by  distinct  pairs  of  lovers— the  Shulammite  (who  is  a 
vinedresser)  and  her  "friend'  (m).  and  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  I^banon  (besides  the  royal  suitor, 
Solomon).  The  two  latter  arc  introduced  in  three 
scenes,  1  7-8  1  15-2  4  4  7-6  1.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  Shulammite  and  her  '  friend.'  The  poet  has  inter- 
woven  the  two  movements  to  amuse  the  audience  and 
produce  a  pleasing  contrast  between  the  different  fortunes 
of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers.  All  very  conceivable  I 
Double  musical  themes  can  l>e  treated  in  fugues  :  w  hy 
not  also  in  Hebrew  drama,  granting  that  a  regular 
Hebrew  drama  ever  existed,  and  that  Stkkel's  view  of 
1  the  text  is  justified  ?  However,  all  that  this  critic  has 
shown  is  that  I7/  and  1  15-17  are  out  of  connection 
with  the  previous  verses  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
passage  an  easy  emendation '  enables  us  to  recognise  a 
continuous  speech  of  the  bride  in  1  u-2t. 

Most  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  content  with  one 
plot,  and  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  the  dramatic 
scheme  of  Kwald,  according  to  which  the  heroine  is  a 
maiden  of  Shulcm  or  Shunem  in  Issachar  (see  Shunkm ), 
who  has  two  losers,  the  one  at  a  distance,  the  other  (till 
he  finally  disappears)  near  at  hand  ;  the  one  poor  but 
favoured,  the  other  royal  but  treated  with  disdain.  In 
chap.  1  if.  we  find  the  maiden,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
her  country  origin,  in  the  '  chandlers '  of  the  king  among 
the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem  '  (the  ladies  of  the  palace) ; 
but  in  8  s  she  suddenly  appears,  approaching  her 
mountain  home  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed.  From 
the  context  it  is  thought  to  be  clear  that  the  suitor 
whose  riches  are  contemned  (87.  cp  n/.)  is  King 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  flattering  compliments  offered 
to  the  maiden  in  previous  chapters  must  be  assigned. 
How,  then,  came  'the  Shulammite'  to  exchange  her 
free  country  life  for  the  irksome  splendour  of  the  court  ? 
It  is  inferred,  from  6n  ft  1  that  she  had  been  surprised 
by  Solomon's  courtiers  (who  had  often  been  employed, 
no  doubt,  in  similar  abductions)  on  a  royal  progress  in 
N.  Israel.  She  'had  gone  down  into  the  nut-garden 
to  look  at  the  green  things  of  the  valley."  when 
'suddenly,'  she  says,  'my  desire  brought  me  to  the 
chariots  of  my  noble  people"  (Kwald).  It  is  some 
excuse  for  Solomon  that,  if  Kwald  may  be  followed, 
'  the  Shulammite '  had  not  even  been  betrothed  to  the 
shepherd  when  she  was  carried  off.  (R.  Martineau, 
however,  thinks  that  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
scene — i.e.,  between  the  86-11  and  47-16  — '  the  Shulam- 
mite' and  the  shepherd  lover  have  been  formally  be- 
trothed. )  Then,  how  came  the  girl  to  be  delivered 
from  her  royal  captor  ?  kenan  has  offered  a  \  cry 
modem  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
has  no  basis  in  the  text,  and  may  be  safely  neglected. 
Most  have  supposed  (cp  80 /. )  that  the  escape  of  1  the 
Shulammite'  was  due.  not  to  any  favourable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  to  the  effect  prtxluccd  upon 
Solomon  by  her  ow  n  frank  and  loyal  character ;  '  all 
the  actors,"  says  Kwald.  '  recognise  the  restraints  of  the 
true  religion."  Will  this  view  hold?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  luxurious  Solomon  should  have  bCMI  represented 
by  any  popular  poet  as  releasing  one  of  the  '  maidens 
innumerable'  in  his  'chambers'?2  Is  it  probable  that 
such  a  maiden  would  have  had,  in  the  poet's  fancy,  the 
liberty  implied  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  ■  drama,'  or 
that  she  w  ould  have  met  Solomon's  advances  in  that  extra- 

»  1 15  has  evidently  Wen  interpolated  from  4  1,  and  the  opening 
word  of  v.  10  ha*  been  put  in  to  match  the  first  word  of  :•.  1  s.  An 
address  of  the  heroine  to  her  lover  is  out  of  place  in  this  context 
(Hickell). 

*  Stickel  quote*  an  example  of  »uch  magnanimity  from  th« 
life  of  the  Caliph  Mahdi  (Kremer,  Cxtt-rgrscA.  Art  Crient 
2 117) ;  but  can  we  compare  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereign*! 
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ordinarily  absent  manner  which  Ewald's  view  of  1  o-26 
supposes  ?  Why  should  the  recurring  phrase  •  daughters 
nl  Jerusalem  '  (cp  '  daughter*  of  Hon,'  3u)  have  such  a 
limited  reference  as  the  dramatic  theory  requires  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  Shulammite  and  her  abduction.  Theory  apart. 
What  right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  intercourse 
im|ilnd  in  the  ixx  ui  Ixtween  the  girl  and  hit  lover 
was  prior  to  marriage?  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
to  return.  Can  we  safely  infer  from  the  title  that 
Shuleni  or  Shunem  was  the  girl's  home?  The  title 
■x<  urs  in  a  single  passage  ( ti  i  \  [7i]j;  but  there  is 
no  allusion  el  sew  hen;  to  confirm  tins  supposition. 
Next,  how  can  Kwald  base  such  a  romantic  story 
simply  on  the  very  obscure  passage,  tin  /  ?  lastly, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  Solomon  of  history  or 
legend  plays  any  part  in  the  poem?  As  Castelli, 
himself  one  of  the  dramatisers,  has  well  pointed 
out.  Solomon  is  mentioned  by  name  only  in  some 
simile  or  figurative  contrast.1  Thus  in  1$  the  heroine 
likens  herself  for  comeliness  to  the  curtains  of  the 
pavilions  of  Solomon  (but  we  should  rather  read  with 
Hrull,  We.,  and  Wi.,  ,-c-r.  the  MUM  of  a  nomad 
Arabian  trilte  ;  sec  Sai.mam.  a).  In  87-11  Solomon's 
litter  is  spoken  of  jestingly;  and  so,  in  811.  to  the 
costly  vineyard  of  Solomon  the  heroine  prefers  her  own 
symbolic  one,  which  does  not  require  the  anxious  super- 
vision of  others."  There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  which, 
according  to  an  extremely  probable  correction  of  the 
text.  .Solomon  is  named.—  68/  : 

'Sixty  queens  had  Solomon,  and  eighty  concubines, 
and  maidens  innumerable.    One  is  my  dove,  my  spotless 


Here  again  there  is  a  contrast  between  Solomon's 
large  harem  and  the  speaker's  single  incomparable  bride. 

Can  we.  then.  In-  sure  that  where  the  phrase  •  the 
king  '  occurs  alone,  it  is  not  a  honorific  designation  of 
the  bridegroom?  And  this  suggests  the  question,  which 
Castelli,  however,  does  not  raise,  whether  the  term  '  the 
Shulammite '  is  not  as  purely  figurative  as  '  the  king '  ? 
Several  writers  (e.g.,  Kloxtermann)  have  conjectured 
that  the  story  of  Abishag  the  Shunammite  |iK.  1  \f. ) 
supplied  the  plot  of  the  sup|x>scd  drama  ;  but  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  making  out  any  plot  at  all,  and  the 
fact  that  '  the  Shulammite '  is  referred  to  only  in  one 
passage,  we  may  nsk  whether  it  is  not  more  probable 
that  the  term  is  applied  metaphorically,  and  is  equivalent 
to  'the  fairest  of  women'  (1  3  5o  61 1?  If  we  omit 
f3u /.  as  misplaced  (doubtless  a  correct  view  ),  and  read 
610  and  13  [7  1 1  together,  we  shall  see  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  poet  to  seek  out  some  striking  variation  on 
the  rather  hackneyed  phrase  just  mentioned.  The 
passage  will  run  thus  : 

•  Who  is  she  that  looketh  down  as  the  dawn,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun  ?  Turn.  turn,  thou  Shulam- 
mite. that  we  may  look  upon  thee.' 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  spectators,  being 
ignorant  of  the  heroine's  name,  address  her  with  blunt 
directness  as  a  girl  of  Shunem,  and  that  she  nnswers  by 
the  modest  question,  '  What  do  you  sec  in  the  simple 
Shulammite  girl?"  It  is  much  more  natural  to  supjxise 
that  ■  the  Shulammite  '  (Shunammitc)  is  a  term  not  less 
complimentary  than  1  fair  as  the  moon '  in  v.  to,  and 
points  back  to  the  Abishag  of  tradition.'  And  should  it 
tie  asked  why  Abishag's  name  is  not  mentioned,  we  may 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  when  the  song  was 
written  there  was  probably  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  K. 
1  3  15.  1  Sam.  etc..  not  jc'3*.  but  a  very  different  word 

(see  Shulammite). 

There  are  many  other  difficulties  of  interpretation 
which  might  lie  mentioned.  For  example,  how  are  we 
to  understand  the  movements  of  '  the  beloved  '  ?  Are 

1  Castelli,  DtHa  fvetia  HMica,  311 

*  This  view  w.x>  proposed  by  Stack  in  13S7  (CI'/  1  j<j»).  and 
by  Bu.  in  his  excellent  essay,  Arre  World,  Mar.  iR}<, 


Hudde  desiderate*  an  OT  analogy.  Perhaps 
iK.  t»3l(seekV),s»uch. 
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all  the  meetings  of  the  lovers,  except  the  final  reunion, 
in  reminiscence  or  in  shaping  or  waking  imagination 
only?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  drama  in  which  each 
of  the  actors  seems  almost  if  not  quite  uninfluenced  by 
the  speeches  of  the  olhei  ?  Not  so  did  the  Yahwist  and 
the  Elohtst  and  the  author  of  the  Prologue  of  Job 
manage  their  dialogues.  Lea  important  is  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  changes  of  scene,  a  weakness 
which  need  not  surprise  us  in  primitive  plays.  We 
must  lie  careful,  however,  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  European  parallels.  Kenan,  for  ex- 
ample, goes  too  far  when  he  refers  to  the  comparatively 
elaborate  pastoral  play  called  l.i  iiirut  de  Rohm  ft  de 
Marion,  or  /./  Jem  Ju  lirrgitr  el  de  la  Hergicre, 
composed  in  ia8a  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  for  the  diversion 
of  the  court.1  It  would  be  more  natural,  with  R. 
Samuel  ben  Meir  (Kasnoam).  to  compare  the  simple 
pastoretas  of  the  Troubadours  ;  but  even  that  might  be 
misleading. 

11.  We  have  now  to  ask.  further.  Have  we  a  right  to 

expect  a  Semitic  drama,  however  primitive  in  form? 

_  —  m  „i  That  Semitic  nations  arc  not  at  all 
7.  No  Semitic  ,    ■  - 

,  devoid  of  general  dramatic  capacity 

may  be  granted.  In  Mohammedan 
countries  the  T&wt  ('reciter")  still  displays  all  the 
faculties  of  an  actor,  and  stirs  his  hearers  to  the  depths 
as  he  tells  tin;  story  of  "Antar  or  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  and  there  is  an  unmistakably  strong  dramatic 
element  in  Arabic  works  such  as  the  '  Sessions  '  of  Hariri. 
It  cannot  have  been  otherwise  with  the  Israelites. 
They  too  must  have  laughed  and  wept  as  they  listened 
to  their  story-tellers.  At  all  events,  the  relics  of  their 
literature  contain  genuinely  dramatic  passages  :  see.  for 
example,  the  stones  of  Jacob  and  Samson  (evidently  of 
traditional  origin),  of  Kuth  and  Job.  Kven  in  the 
psalms  and  prophecies  we  have  pieces  like  Ps.  2  21 
7-10  Is.  63t-6  288-n  Mic.  66-8.  and  the  colloquies 
in  the  Hook  of  Job  have  at  least  a  distant  affinity  to 
the  drama  of  character.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  transition  to  a  drama  was  ever  made  by  a 
Semitic  people.  We  have  an  Assyrian  epic,  but  no 
Assyrian  drama.  I^east  of  all  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  find  one  in  the  OT.  Theatrical  performances 
were  not  known  at  Jerusalem  l>efore  the  time  of  Hercxl, 
and  to  all  good  Jews  such  heathenish  practices  were 
detestable  (  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  81  ;  cp  /'/  i.  21  8).  Hence 
the  dramatic  theory  of  the  Song  is  plausible  only  if  the 
coni|K>sition  of  the  poem  be  placed  at  Alexandria 
(during  the  Greek  period).  Why.  upon  this  sup- 
position, did  not  the  dramatist  write  in  Greek,  as  did 
Kzekiel.  the  author  of  the  drama  on  the  Exodus  called 
'E4o7<iryij?  In  a  word,  the  difficulties  of  the  dramatic 
theory  ate  insuperable. 

((•)  The  Israelites,  however,  had  a  still  more  character- 
istic gift --that  of  lyric  poetry.    Singing  and  dancing 

8  P  ul  formed  essential  parts  of  their  festix  ities. 
lvric  noetrv    U         s,i"  do  amonB  tnc  Bedouins  ; 

™   ™  and  when  these  festivities  were  occa- 

sioned by  some  great  local  or  national  event,  a  dramatic 
element  would  naturally  infuse  itself  into  the  popular 
songs,  and  this  all  the  more  easily  because  the  custom 
of  alternate  ving,  which  is  in  'its  nature  dramatic, 
was  very  ancient  (cp  Kx.  15>i  iS.21n).  Kwald 
thinks  that  the  Song  (which  is.  according  to  him.  a 
cantata)  was  originally  intended  for  a  festival  of  the 
independence  of  the  N.  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  per- 
formed  in  five  davs.  an  act  in  a  day.  This  view  suits 
his  theory  of  the  -plot"  of  the  Song;  but  it  is  no 
longer  tenable—  we  have  seen  that  the  references  to 
*  Solomon "  are  figurative,  and  that  •  the  Shulammite '  is 
also  a  mere  eulogistic  term. 

Why  should  not  we  take  up  again  the  suggestive 
idea  of  IVissuet  and  l^owth  that  the  Song  was  intended 
for  use  on  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  festival  (cp 

1  Tkiatrt  frnncah  an  moytn  agr,  par  1 
10113}.    (Kcnun's  account  differs.) 
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Gen.  29  27  Judg.  Ui:  Tob.  11  19)?  On  such  occasions 
there  would,  of  course,  be  alternate  sours  by  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride,  and  to  this  Jeremiah  refers  when, 
describing  the  calamities  of  invasion,  he  says  that  God 
will  '  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice 
of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  ami  the  voice 
of  the  bride'  (Jcr.  7  j«  25io).  There  is  also  an  illus- 
trative passage  in  the  Mishna  (  Ttumith,  4  8.  already  re- 
ferred to),  and  the  strangeness  of  the  notice  nffords  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  truth.     It  was  customary  at  the 

•  Wood  Festival"  ( £1 'Xo^upta )  on  the  15th  of  Ab  (August) 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 1  for  the 
'daughters  of  Jerusalem '  (cp  Song  1  5.  etc.)  to  go  out 
and  dance  in  the  vineyards,  and  whoever  had  no  wife 
went  thither  also.  (Was  it  a  relic  of  •marriage  by 
capture'?  Cp  Judg .21  21.)  There  was  also  alternate 
singing,  and  the  youths  were  wont  to  use  the  words  of 
Song  Sit.    See  DANCK,  §  6. 

It  is  from  Syria,  where  so  many  old  customs  have 
surv  ived,  that  we  get  the  fullest  confirmation  of  llossuel  s 
.  „__,  _      idea.     Let  us  turn  to  Song 36- 11  (tr.ins- 

weddV-nr       ':'"<1  by  thc  Prcscnt  WT,a"r  in 

July  1899).  where  thc  words  referred 

to  so  strangely  in  the  Mishna  occur, 
introduced  riding  in  his  palanquin 
■with  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 
on  his  wedding-day,"  escorted  by  sixty  warriors  'with 
the  hand  on  thc  sword.'  What  this  means  we  can  tell 
from  von  Krcmer's  account  of  thc  marriage  processions 
in  Moslem  villages  in  the  I^cUmon.'  The  procession 
goes  from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  to  that  of  the 
bride,  and  in  it  there  is  a  band  of  youths  armed  with 
long  pol>-s,  which  they  keep  striking  together,  and  hold 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  over  them. 
The  poles  were  prolxibly  in  olden  limes  lances  :  the 
open  countrv  w  is  not  secure  from  bandits  (Has,  60  :  cp 
!Js.  108). *  The  •  crown  '  is.  of  course,  that  of  tin-  l>ride. 
groom  (cp  Is.  61  m);  'in  the  war  with  Vespasian,' 
says  thc  Mishna  (SoUt,  9  u ).  '  the  crowns  of  bride-grooms 
were  forbidden,"  Pie  Salomon  of  3  11,  then,  is  not  the 
Solomon  who  made  himself  a  state-litter,  but  a  happier 
though  a  humbler  mortal.  It  is.  in  sooth,  a  pretty  jest 
to  liken  the  bridegroom  with  his  nuptial  crown  and 
thc  sixty  '  companions'  (Judg.  14  ■■ )  who  roof  him  over 
with  their  poles  to  the  luxurious  Solomon  in  his  gorgeuus 
palanquin  with  his  martial  bodyguard  around  him; 
and  the  jest  h  is  a  wholesome  moral. 

A  much  fuller  account  of  the  customs  of  the  Syrian 
peasants  in  the  month  of  weddings  (March)  is  given  by 
Wet/stein.*  During  the  seven  days  after  a  wedding, 
high  festivity,  with  scarcely  interrupted  singing  and 
dancing,  prevails.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  play 
the  parts  of  king  and  queen  (hence  the  week  is  called  the 
'  king's  week  ),  and  receive  the  homage  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  crown,  however,  is  at  present  in  Syria  (as  in 
Greece)  confined  to  the  bride  (contrast  Song3n).  The 
bridegroom  has  his  train  of  •  companions'  (to  borrow  the 
ancient  term.  Judg.  14  11).  and  the  grander  thc  wedding 
the  more  of  these  there  are.  The  bride  too  has  her 
friends  (cp  •  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  Songl  5,  etc. ).  the 
maidens  of  the  place,  who  take  an  inqxirtanl  part  in 
the  reception  of  the  bridegroom  (cp  I's.  45m  Mt. 
25 1  - 1 1 ).  In  the  evening  of  the  great  day  a  sword-dance 
is  performed.     In  thc  Arabian  desert  it  is  the  young 

'  The  irnih  of  Tisri  must  Utcjcndy  have  had  a  festive  char- 
artrr  :  i  an  it  have  been  a  prelude  lo  the  joyous  fttU  uf  Uoollis 

(Koblrr)T 

*  Mittfhyritn  mmi  Ha masrus  ('53),  p.  123. 

'  Weirstrin  *.vy»  that  ihi-  bridegroom's  friends  arc  really 
Uliwrt,  He  thinks  thai  "by  reason  of  fear  in  ihe  night '  (Song 
S*)  may  allude  lu  the  insei  unty  of  the  villages. 

*  Appendix  to  I>elitrsch'»  Hohtslitd  (i8js>,  !*;••«?. 

•  77 '.  cp  Wct/stcin  in  Zl.  fiir  h  thn.<l>')(it,  1->I.  pp.  2B--V.4. 
■veil  among  ihe/r/AiA/»of  Palestine  there  seems  t.,  be  a  vestige 
of  the  sword-dance.  'Die  bride  on  her  camel  is  conducted  to 
the  bouse  of  ihe  bridegroom  holding  a  drawn  sword,  >'/.>f, 
Aiml  1S94.  p.  136. 
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men  of  thc  tribe  who  thus  display  their  agility  i  Doughty. 
Mr.  Dts.  2nS)  ;  but  in  the  Syrian  wedding  festivals 
the  sword -dancer  is  the  bride.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  another  Syrian  custom  and  with  the  passage 
of  thc  Mishna  mentioned  above,  this  may  be  thought  a 
relic  of  primitive  'marriage  by  capture."  (The  con- 
nected custom  referred  to  is  this — that  when,  on  the 
morning  after  the  wedding,  the  royal  seat  has  been 
erected,  a  crier  comes  forward  declaring  that  the  '  king ' 
—  the  bridegroom  —  has  made  a  campaign  against  a 
hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  and  calls  njxm  him  to  say 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not.  The  '  king'  answers 
in  thc  affirmative,  and  upon  this  the  seven  days  of 
rejoicing  begin.)  However  this  may  be,  the  sword- 
dance  at  the  Syrian  weddings  has  a  significance  of  its  own. 
It  not  only  displays  thc  physical  gifts  and  capacities  of  the 
bride,  but  also  symbolises  her  womanly  self-respect,  which 
keeps  all  intruders  afar  off  icp  SongSg  10k  '  The  figure 
of  thc  dancer,  her  dark  waving  hair,  her  serious  noble 
bearing,  her  downcast  eyes,  her  graceful  movements, 
the  quick  and  secure  step  of  her  small  naked  feet,  the 
lightning-like  flashing  of  the  blade,  the  skilful  movements 
of  her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  handkerchief,  the 
exact  keeping  of  time,'  form  a  scene  w  hich  contributes  not 
a  little  to  make  the  king  s  week '  the  happiest  in  a  Syrian 
peasant's  life.  The  description  throws  a  bright  light  on 
SongGi..  13  7 1-6  (which  forms  a  connected  passage!.1 
Tile  opening  verse  is  prolmbly  spoken  by  the  chorus  of 
neighbours  on  the  approach  of  the  bride  with  the  sword  ; 
it  abounds  with  respectful  compliments  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  /'.  i>i  also  belongs  to  the  neighbours,  who 
call  to  the  bride  to  turn  that  they  may  see  her  better. 
Then,  to  draw  out  their  admiration  further,  the  bride- 
groom asks  them  why  they  are  gazing  as  fixedly  at  this 
paragon  of  beauty  — this  second  Shulammile— '  at  thc 
dance  of  warlike  hosts,"  i.e.  at  the  war-dance,  or 
sword-dance  (C"3""?  n.S|"S2  ;  in  X«pol  ru>r  ■wa.p*\i^Q\C» ; 
so  Buddc).  It  often  happens  in  the  Syrian  desert,  says 
Wctzstcin,  that  when  a  woman  performs  this  dance  on 
occasion  of  a  victory  of  one  tribe  over  another,  and  some 
young  man  shows  special  admiration  of  the  dancei,  he 
is  called  upon  to  fight  unarmed,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  the  dancer,  and  may  chance  to  pay  for  his 
l»ldness  with  his  life.  To  this  the  question  in  Song 
613^  may  allude.  Sing  7  1-6  (which  is  in  a  different 
metre  from  610  13)  exactly  answers  to  the  Syrian  naff 
{i.e.,  'laudatory  description')  sung  during  thc  sword- 
dance  by  the  leatler  of  the  chorus.  We  must  not  criticise 
it  too  severely.  The  tone  is  that  which  popular  taste 
required  and  (to  judge  from  the  watf  quoted  by  WeU- 
stcin)  still  requires  in  Syria. 

On  thc  day  after  thc  wedding,  when  thc  '  king '  has 
announced  his  'victory'  over  the  'fortress.'  another 
vsitf  is  sung.  This  time  the  attractions  of  the  lady  are 
described  with  less  unreserve,  in  deference  to  wifely 
dignity.  Such  a  ten/  we  seem  to  have  in  Song  4  1-7. 
Is  the  bridegroom,  then,  exempt  from  laudation?  Not 
in  modern  Syria,  nor  in  the  Song.  True,  in  Sing  36-11, 
sung  (it  would  seem)  during  the  procession  liom  the 
bridegroom's  house  to  that  of  the  bride,  flattery  goes 
no  further  than  to  liken  the  crowned  bridegroom  to 
Solomon.  The  young  w  ife  naturally  goes  further.  The 
v/titf  itself  is  found  in  Song  J>  10-16.  Prefixed  to  it  is 
a  speech  of  the  bride  describing  a  weird  dream  that 
she  has  had.  in  which  she  lielieves  so  firmly  that 
she  Ix-gs  for  thc  help  of  thc  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem ' 
in  restoring  her  to  her  beloved.  These  are  the  chief 
songs  of  this  class  ;  but  in  Songti.1-7  we  haw  at  least 
a  fragment  of  a  laudatory  description  of  the  bride,  part 
of  which  is  an  ill-connected  quotation  from  4  i-x  Wet/- 
stein  assures  us  that  the  ttsii/-  passages  are  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wedding-songs,  and  accordingly,  he  adds, 
the  mil/-  port  ion  of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  much  inferior 
poetically  to  the  rest.     Certainly  the  most  striking  part 

'  On  I  1 1/,  *ce  above,  I  10.    Reus*  dcs|icuri  of  0  IO-]  3  (rid* 
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of  the  Sons  o{  Songs  is  the  passage  which  contains  7"- 
87  (excepting  the  interpolated  verses  >i  3- 5  '  r-  It  ts  a 
song  such  as  might  have  been  sung  on  the  evening  of 
the  wedding-day.  The  opening  description  is  true  in 
idea,  though  imaginary  in  its  incidents.  It  is  true  in 
idea ;  for  every  marriage,  according  to  the  poet,  should 
arise  from  the  free  affection  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  It  is  imaginary  in  its  details,  for  the  incidents 
are  inconsistent  with  what  was  allowable  in  courtship. 
For  real  songs  of  couruhip  such  as  an  Israelite  might 
have  used,  see  Ruckerl's  Ham&ia.  bk.  iv.  k  The  closing 
eulogy  of  love  as  •  strong  as  death,  inflexible  as  Sbeul. 
whose  flash<-s  are  dashes  of  fire,  [whose  flame  is]  a  flame 
from  heaven'* (86),  is  noble. 

The  poetical  form,  and  therefore  also  the  origin,  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  seems  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

Knlly  twenty  years  ago  (1878)  the  present  writer  rejected 
Ewikl'i  interpretation  of  Sung  '1 1 t/.,  but  still  thought  it  possible, 
10  Pr  ■•t>it     ^  """'""i!  interpolations  and  transposing 
^    ^      certain  misplaced  passages,  lo  restore  some- 
Writer  8  relft-  thing^  like  the  original  sequence,  and  to  re- 
tiOH  tO  Wets-  cognise  a  loose  imperfect  plot  such  as  quick- 
Btein  willed  hearers  anil  spectator*  might  have 

divined.  Me  uw  also  thai  the  poem  wan 
based  on  popular  songs.'  and  admitted  the  critical  significance 
of  the  information  furnished  by  Wet/stein.  "  When  wr  considrr,' 
he  then  wrole,  '  that  procession*  and  the  choral  performance  of 
lyric  poems  were  familiar  to  the  Israelites  from  Samuel  down- 
wards it  becomes  a  highly  probable  conjecture  that  this  custom 
of  the  Syrian  peasants  was  already  in  vogue  in  the  times  of  die 
Or  writers.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  lime  when  the  incidents  of  the  Song  are  supposed 
to  take  place  (see  S.mg2  l-t3)  and  the  lime  of  the  peasants' 
wedding*  in  Syria  (March  is  the  roost  beautiful  lime  of  the 
Syrian  year).'  He  further  noticed  two  or  three  of  the  muf- 
passages  in  the  Sjtijf,  and  (after  Kohler)  the  implied  reference 
to  the  sword-dance  in  Song  rt  10  n  (v.  11/.  being  misplaced). 
He  was  far,  however,  from  realising  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  songs  were  analogous  10  the  traditional  Syrian,  and 
thought  that  *  part  of  the  Song  related  to  the  happy  courtship 
of  the  ruslic  lover* ;  nor  did  he  understand  the  reference  lo 
Solomon  or  the  meaning  of  '  the  Shularnmile.'  To  Hudde 
be  owes  it  that  he  has  adopted  a  more  consistent  theory.* 

The  book  is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at  marriage 
festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely  con- 
11  Result.  lwt',e*'  an  editor  without  regard  to 
temporal  sequence  ;  in  saving  which,  we 
do  not  deny  that  the  kernel  of  the  work  may  have  been 
brought  from  some  oilier  part  of  the  country,  perhaps 
in  the  north. 

What  of  the  supposed  indications  of  unity?  These 
arc  found  partly  in  the  phraseology  ('Solomon,'  'the 
king,'  'daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  'my 
beloved,'  'my  friend,'  the  seeming  re- 
frains in  27  3s  84  ;  as  well  as  in  2i7<> 
4(sfj;  and  in  2i7A8uA).  partly  in  the  poetical  colour, 
|Kirtly  in  the  feeling  or  spirit,  and  of  course  in  the 
circumstances.  This  agreement  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  supposed. 
As  liickcll  olix-rves,  'tiencrntirn  omnia  vcrhotcnus 
repettta  serins  itiserta  sunt'  ;  in  (S  such  repetitions  un- 
even more  plentiful  than  in  MT.  The  genuine  points 
of  phraseological  agreement  are  quite  accounted  fi>r  by 
the  traditional  conventions  of  these  love  songs.  That 
the  feeling,  the  poetical  colour,  and  the  circumstances 
are  the  same,  harmonises  with  the  assumed  origin  of 
the  .stings.  The  prominence  of  the  mother  (l6  34 
81  si  is  to  be  explained  not  (with  Kwald,  334!  by  '  the 
KhulammitcV  sup|K>sed  loss  of  her  father,  I  rut  as  a  vestige 
of  the  matriarchale  |  Mutterrrcht).  With  regard  to  Song 
1  4  and  Song  8  10,  which,  taken  together,  may  seem  to 
show  that  the  heroine  had  Uvn  placed  in  a  roval  palace 
but  had  '  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  pence ' 


12. 


1  These  verses  are  not  in  the  metre  of  the  rest  of  the 
the  two  f.rnier  romc  from  it,/,  (cp  3  5),  while  the  last 


suggested  i>y  St,. 

*  Or,  'a  ino»t  vehement  flame.' 
aiTormalive  (J  jger.  Ji-trow). 


lias  itc-cn 


The  final  fp  may  be  simply 


I  See  Fwndtft  9/ O r  frit.  (1803),  150. 
«  l!udde'»  attempt  (AVtr.  HW/,t,  March  180,)  to  !... 
some  of  the  less  poetical  passage*  are  due  to  the  collector  and 
re»i*er  of  ihe  son^s,  who  now  and  theni  ' 


(Robertson  Smith's  paraphrase  of  8ioi),  we  should  hold 
that  the  'chambers'  of  I4  arc  those  of  the  crowned 
bridegroom,  and  that  the  1  peace'  of  810  belongs  to  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  "  fortress  '  (sec  above |. 

Historically,  the  Song  would  gain,  could  it  lie  shown 
to  be  pre-exilic    What  would  not  one  give  for  the 


IS.  Date. 


light  Idlings  of  ancient  Helircw  maidens, 


and  for  a  noble  popular  protest  against 
the  doubtful  innovations  of  the  unpatriotic  Jsolomon? 
Robertson  Smith  in  1876  held  that  the  Song  of  Songs 
w  as  just  such  a  protest.  1  The  conservative  revolution 
of  Jeroboam  was.'  he  remarks,  'in  great  measure  the 
work  of  the  prophets,  and  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  the  religious  and  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 
An  important  element  in  these  convictions,  which  still 
claims  our  fullest  sympathy,  is  powerfully  set  forth  tn 
the  Canticles,  and  the  deletion  of  the  book  from  the 
(  anon  .  .  .  would  leave  us  w  ithout  a  most  necessary 
complement  to  the  Judxan  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ten  tnties  which  we  get  in  the  historical  books.'  The 
reference  to  the  harem  life  of  Solomon,  however,  is  1 
fined  to  two  verses  (Song68/. ) ;  it  is  rather  sportive  t 
polemical,  and.  attractive  as  the  protest -theory  is.  it  is 
opposed  to  a  sound  exegesis  (see  above). 

For  a  pre-exilic  dale  there  is  no  solid  argument, 
(a)  The  title,  which  is  not  by  the  author  (note  ten), 
-  .  w  .  is  of  course  not  more  trustw  orthy  than 

...  "  the  headings  of  the  1  Solomonic'  psalms, 
(r)  The  points  of  contact  with  Hosea  (cp 
Song  213  4ti  611  with  Hos.  14'  o) and  Prov.  1-9  (cp 
Song  4  n  14/.  with  Prov.  5  j  7i7  615-17)  prove  only  that 
different  poets  used  similar  (conventional )  images.  More- 
over, recent  criticism  tends  to  show  that  Hos.  1  4  j-io  and 
I'rov.  1-5)  arc  post-exdic.  (t)  The  phrase  C"WT2  '  (going 
down)  straight,' used  of  wine,  in  Song  79  I'rov.  2-1 31. 
is  indecisive,  whether  I'rov.  I.e.  is  early  or  late.  (i/)The 
mention  of  Tirzah  beside  Jerusalem  (Sung 64)  need  not 
point  to  '  the  brief  period  when  that  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  Raasha'  (but  see  TlKZAH),  for  (  if  MT 
is  correct  1  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  site  of  Tirrah  that  is 
referred  to — a  beauty  which  could  not  pass  away  with 
a  dynasty.  Most  prolxibly,  however,  we  should  emend 
the  text  thus,  '  Thou  art  beautiful  as  the  narcissus,  comely 
as  Ihe  lily  of  the  valleys''  (cp  2t).  If  so,  Tirrah  is 
not  mentioned,  (r)  That  the  references  to  S:>!ornon 
prove  nothing,  we  have  seen  already.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  absurd  to  base  an  argument  on  the  comparison  of 
the  latly  in  Song  1  9  with  one  of  Pharaoh's  mares.  If 
the  bridegroom  could  t>c  likened  to  Solomon,  the  bride 
could  be  likened  to  one  of  Solomon's  finest  Egyptian 
horses,  especially  if  the  songs  were  written  while  Pales- 
tine formed  part  of  the  Gr.cco- Egyptian  empire  (cp 
Theocr.  /./.  1 5  ).  Whether  Solomon  really  obtained 
horses  from  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here  (see  MlZRAIM,  <j  a<t). 

For  a  post -exilic  date  the  main  arguments  arc  these: 
(rt)  The  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagiographa. 

beauty  of  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  late  (I's.  4Sa 
50*  Eim.  2n).  (r)  The  alisence  of 
striking  archaisms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. (</)  The  importance  attached  to  rare  exotic 
plants  and  to  garden-cultivation  points  to  Babylonian 
intluence  (sec  GARfiEN).  See  Song  I  u-15.  where  the 
follow  ing  plant-names,  which  are  of  foreign  origin,  and 
vert,  pos  ib!>  late  desi  rvc  attention. 

ni»»na  (also  IX  4.r«9.  late,  where,  as  here,  it  is  coupled 
with  to;  cp  Prov.  717.  and  see  Aloes).  p:r;j.  (also 
Prov.  7  17  Ex.  30  aj.  both  passages  late),  era  {&*. 

'  MT  is  hardly  defensible.  Fair  women  would  no4  be  com. 
pared  to  cities.  Tg.  paraphrases  '  as  the  women  of  Tiran  (jyinV 
or  Tirrah  (Ncuh.  <ifegr.  du  Talm.  171).  Birkell  and  Bu.  omit 
'as  Tir/.ih,  torm-lv  as  Jerusalem,'  a*  weakening  the  effect  of 
'terrible'  which  follows;  but  m*K.  'terrible,'  itsimply  acorrup- 
ti.m  of  B*f*Jfl  (in  the  phra«  'V  WriF,  'lily  of  th«  valley*-).  On 

nhrao)  •*«  Esstvm,  I  •  *. 
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X»>.),  yg  (also  1  i»),  and.  following  Grftu,  o-ni  (for  the 
tautological  ctu).  new  Hcb.  for  "roses.'1 

The  fondness  of  the  poet  of  Canticles  for  spices  led  the  ancient 
senile*  into  some  very  strange  textual  errors — -viz.,  (ill,  'to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh  C*3'T)  and  the  hill  of  frankincense '  (T^3  vX 
where  tc.t  should  be  limn.  1  Hermon,'  and  ;ryi3>  should  be 
hhm  (cp  ©BKA) ;  very  probably,  also,  the  correct  reading  in 
v.  I  is  1  from  the  hills  of  the  cedars,  from  the  mountains 

of  the  cyprevses'  (rrnj  <-n.-o  o"ti*  rnyaoc):  (»)  *m. 

'  mountains  of  spices'  (3"CC3),  'tT2  should  certainly  Ik  D"5nT3,  to 
which,  if  We. 's  view  of  -*iri3  'T.i.  '  mountains  of  malohathron  ' 
(We.  /*'i*/J:t>  4<ri),'1  was  that  of  the  early  scribes,  we  may  add 
2 17  where  we  should  read  C'rri3  .1, 1  mountains  of  cypresses' 
(stc  III     Mil  ), 

Add  tij»t  =  ncw  Hcb.  -miK.  6  u.  and  perhaps  nci 
sjrArpOf,  1  14  4  ij  (plur.).  Lut,  not  least,  wc  have 
the  Persian  loan-word  for  plantation  or  park.  dtib.  4ij; 
elsewhere  only  Nch.  28  Eccl.  2  s.  though  the  exact 
historv  of  the  form  is  doubtful. 

One  Greek  loan-word*  lias  l>eeii  found  in  J^T9*t,  'palanquin, 
39  sW*""1  (s"  ©  ;  but  see  Litter).  In  the  Midrash 'k  is  »• 
plained  by  srClTT; — r.r.,  ^Ofnfpta.  In  Sot*  4<>n  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  the  bridal  litter  (p*19M)  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  during  the  llar-Cochha  war.  On  the  gorgeous 
&>fHi*  of  the  Syrian  ladies  under  Antiuchus  Kpiphams.  see 
Polybius  (a p.  Athen.  J  'I"he  only  doubt  can  lie  whether  m 
is  not  a  glo.s.    Metrical  reasons  suggest  its  excision  (Rickell). 

(<■)  Among  the  distinctly  late  words  are  [crjsj 
3 10  7**  (for  Judg.  8»»-»7  is  not,  as  it  stands, 
ancient;  see  Buddc);  err.  5  15  Esth.  16;  3*  (plur.), 
611  Job  8i»;  tf^i.  4t  65;  n^3R.  2i  Is.  35  1 ; 
D*»nn.  1  to  (nrt.  Aram,  and  new  Heb. ) ;  Sni,  rritf.T,  p*? 
'to  glance,"  c-r*ri  'smoke-holes.'  29;  300.  1 1»  : 
2i4  Ezek.  38»  (Aram.  un|  "a  step'  ;  trpo.  21315  "it 
and  perhaps  Is.  168  (for  mcic.  see  SBOT,  ad  loc.  ; 
cp  Duval.  REJ  14*77) :  inc.  'winter.'  2ti ;  mrp.  5an  : 
0'0*P7.  5 >  ;  pi*  (plur. ).  3 2  Prov.  78  Eccl.  1245  (cp  GniU. 
49);  V8  (pie1)'  &J  :  I"CP  (PkI).  '  «o  spring.'  28  ;  toj.  '  to 
keep,'  14) 8ft a*  ;  ajto.  'enclosed,'  7 3.  (/ )  Grammatical 
forms.  Note  aTn.  1  ij,  etc.;  rrh2.  1 17  ;  nj'tt.  'where,' 
I7  (cp  H|,  Daii.VjS);  m,  'how'?.r)3.  Esth.  86.  Also 
C  for  22  times.  TO*sr.  1 7.  'ike  *D*f.  Jon.  1  7.  and 
Sea,  Eccl.  817.  ns^-v*.  Dan.  1 10.  16  81a  ; 

Sff.  37  (exactly  the  Mishna  usage),  (g)  tit,  44.  for 
t*t.  may  perhaps  point  to  the  post-exilic  period  (sec 

Bonk.  Z/f7-H'lli»7y. 

The  preceding  list  of  arguments,  though  not  ex- 
haustive, should  be  sufficient.  I  jngutsts.  suchasGesenius 
Christians  and  M.  Sachs  among  Jews,  long  ago 
laracter  of  the  Hebrew,  lite 
t  a  complicated  one.  and  ingenuity 
did  its  best  to  save  an  early  date,  and  with  it  (it 
appeared )  the  historical  value  of  the  Song.  It  is  time  for 
critical  students  to  look  at  the  facts  more  frankly.  Wc 
can  now  show  that  this  anthology  of  songs  is  posl-exibc. 
and  may  conjecture  that  it  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
that  'sung  of  love'  (and  of  spices),  Ps.  45.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  period  more  suitable  to  all  tltc  data  than 
one  of  the  early  and  fortunate  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
(cp  Founders.  3531.  A  still  later  date  is  suggested  by 
Winikler  {Altor.  Foruhungen,  295). 

Like  the  other  poetical  books,  the  Song  of  Songs 
suffers  from  many,  often  most  unfortunate,  corruptions 

.  ,  °f  ^c  ,cxt  >  some  dislocations  of  passages 

M.  text.  have  id(kd  |0  lne  difficulties  of  ,nc  j 


I  The  first  mention  of  roses  elsewhere  is  in  Rectus,  (see  Rosf). 
This  would  allow  us  to  date  the  song  in  f»-»50  B.C.  There  were 
loses  in  Habylon  in  Herodotus's  time  (//err*/.  1  10$,), 

*  H-  was  anticipated  by  Field  (<  Vrf.  Hex.  '.'415),  who  gives 
the  rendering  of  Sexta  as  iMA^/Ja^ov).  '  Dat  et  malobathron 
Syria,'  says  PI.  Iff.HIt) 

*  Another  of  the  supposed 
bon  of  the  text.    See  Armoi 

4  ]Zrm  in  7«,  however,  is  corrupt. 
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Griitz  was  the  first  lo 
of  the  text.  Among  recent  scholars  Bickell  and  Budde 
have  done  most  ;  Btckctl's  chief  results  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Budde  s  excellent  commentary.  Perles, 
in  his  Analtkttn  ('05),  has  considered  about  ten 
passages,  and  the  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
correct  some  of  the  chief  errors  {/QR  and  Erf.  Timet 
for  1898-99  and  Expositor.  Feb.  1899.  145^).  Among 
these  corrections  it  may  lie  mentioned  that,  according 
to  Bickell,  '  the  Shulammite '  in  7  ■  is  due  lo  corruption  ; 
against  this  view,  however,  see  Budde.  who  points  out 
that,  since  the  phrase '  the  Shulammite'  is  not  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  bride  is  a  Shulammite  damsel, 
and  only  means  1  one  who  is  as  fair  as  Abishag  the 
Shulammite,'  it  is  no  gain  lo  the  adherents  of  the  dramatic 
or  idyllic  theory  to  have  the  correctness  of  n"2>itr.T 
assured  to  ihcm.  Contrary  to  Perles  (who  on  this  point 
is  an  adherent  of  GraUI.  Bickell  further  thinks  that  3-13  <ay 
in  611  (sec  .UlMlNADIH)  also  is  not  the  true  reading. 
He  regards  TV  r>3  ID3  derived  from  ni3  in  ni3£T3 
which  is  corrupt)  as  a  doublet  of  [r.]  3-1}  [-cp]  n3  in  1 1, 
and  renders  "  my  noble  kinswoman'  ;  Buddc  prefers  to 
wait  for  more  light.  Perles  lias  pointed  the  way  to  a 
better  solution  by  grouping  61a  and  7  »  with  7  7.  Here, 
the  present  writer  thinks,  we  should  read  rc  rta.Tit 
freyttr,  >  loved  one,  Shunammite  damsel,'  and,  con- 
sequently, he  makes  the  same  restoration  in  60  and 
7» — ». .  ntU'C*  na.  Certainly  Bickell  is  right  in  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  wilh  the  'chariots' 
of  w  hich  MT  and  therefore  also  EV  speak  in  611.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Shulammitc's  having  been  surprised 
in  the  nut-orchard  by  the  kings  retinue  (cp  Driver, 
Inlrod.,  44a,  446)  breaks  down,  when  strict  criti- 
cism is  applied  to  the  text.  On  Cant  80-11.  which 
is  disfigured  by  curious  corruptions  (one  of  which  is  the 
famous  j'i-b*!.  RV  '  palanquin'),  sec  I-lTTER. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Song.  We  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  material 
which  it  supplies  to  students  of  manners 
and  customs  and  the  distribution  of  plants  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  important  that  it  opens  a  w  indow 
into  the  heart  of  ordinary  Israelites,  (<j)  The  Song 
reveals  a  very  pure  conception  of  true  love,  as  springing 
out  of  a  free  inclination  of  one  man  and  one  woman,1 
and  rising  into  a  passionate  and  indestructible  union  of 
hearts.  If  the  songs  were  written  (or  even  if  they  were 
only  edited,  reviled,  and  supplemented)  in  the  early 
Greek  period,  what  a  contrast  they  offer  to  much  that 
was  current  at  the  luxurious  court  of  the  Itolemics  I 
(t)  The  Song  shows  also  a  genuine  love  of  nature. 
'  The  writer  inspires  us  with  his  own  delicate  joys.  The 
breath  of  s|>ring  still  breathes  through  his  words. 
Its  scents,  its  fresh  moist  greenness,  the  old  hopeful 
spring  notes  heard  in  the  woods,  again  arc  all  here. '  ■ 
'Ihcrc  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the  spring  of 
I"alestine.  and  this  old  poet  felt  it.  Where  the  images 
are  bizarre,  we  need  not  put  it  down  to  him.  The  itxii/- 
songs  were,  and  still  arc,  governed  by  strict  convention 
(cp  Wet*,  in  Del.  174-177).  Ovid  and  Theocritus 
nre  not  without  some  of  these  strange  love  images.* 
(r)  '  Race  -  psychology "  also  may  gather  something. 
Twice  the  heroine  falls  into  a  perplexing  confusion 
between  dreamland  and  reality  (Song.'ii-4  63-7).  This 
can  be  paralleled  from  Arabic  lose  poetry,  in  which  the 
dream-form  of  the  beloved  receives  an  objective  exist- 
ence, and  lovers  even  give  their  respective  apparitions 
a  rendezvous  (see  fffinuha,  Freytag,  22  ;  Lyall.  Trent- 
lations,  12).*  (1/)  If  the  poem  is  post-exilic,  it  shows 
us  that  there  were  times  and  seasons  (cp  Eccl.  84)  of 
which  legalism  could  not  overshadow  the  jovousness. 
«  It  reminds  us  «r  the  fine  love. sentiment  of  the  Arabic 


17.  Value. 


*  W.  <;.  Forbes,  .Wrrw.wu  ('KO,  p.  147- 
»  Cp  especially  Song  1  u  w  ith  The.K-r.  /if.  18  30. 

*  See  /lauuiia,  611,  and  cp  Journal  Aiittique,  1838,  p. 
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In  this  and  in  other  respects  our  notion  of  the  post-exilic 
period  may  perhaps  need  revision. 

Is  this,  then,  the  whole  worth  of  the  Song  for  us? 
Being  canonical,  must  it  not  have  some  subtle  religious 
value  which  has  lieeti  overlooked?1 

The  answer  is  ( i )  that  w*  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  R.  'AkiUYs  well  known  saying  about  the  Song  at 
the  Synod  o'  Jamnia  (see  (  anon.  §  53 )  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  tirst  admitted  this  popular 
and  supposed  Solomonic  work  among  the  Kcthubhim  ; 
and  (a)  that  the  mistake  of  a  Jewish  Synod  cannot  be 
perpetually  endorsed  by  Christian  common -sense  and 
scholarship.  We  have  therefore  to  revise  our  con- 
ception of  the  word  *  canonical'  in  its  application  to  the 
OT  writings. 

Bottle  the  commentaries;  of  Ew..  Hit*.,  Gram,  Del.,  Slickel, 
Octlli  (A"//t',  '98*,  etc.,  consult  WHS,  art.  'Canticles,' 
Brail's  review  uf  K.iemjjf,  /»*»*.  f.  jAf.  Gatk.  1.  /.it.  1H77,  p. 
138  Jf.  ;  Hu.  s  rev.  of  Stickel,  TLX,  j«th  Mar,  h  it- A.  hi*  ft",  in 
Arm  It'inU,  March  1*04.  and  his  line  cnminenur)',  1^9!;  also 
R.  Martineau,  Amer.  /turn.  /•/  /'*//.'/.•<•  r,  180.1,  pp.  jo?-;j8; 
Hickrll,  Citrmina  IT  mttrict  ('Si);  Siegfried,  C.  t'rt.i.  ■>. 
l/t>kttlit./  (V*)'.  Riedcl,  Pit  Ataleg.de*  }/oktnlif/tJ  m  Jrr 
CtmMt  m,  dirchristt.  A'inhe^qS).  T.  K.  C. 

CAP  (neT&coc  [AV]  :  according  to  one  view  it  has 
been  l»rrowed  in  Aramaic  under  the  form  l?QB  Dan. 
3>i ;  but  sec  Hkkkciiks,  2  ;  Turban,  a  ;  and  cp/oum. 
Phi/.  '2A  ■)'■«)/. ).  the  (jreck  broad-brimmed  ifr.  rrr6.i>- 
vvpt)  felt  hut  which  Jason  made  the  Jewish  youth 
wear  (3  Mace.  4 1*  RV  :  AV  •  hat '),  It  was  worn 
(originally)  chiefly  by  shepherds  and  hunters,  was  an 
attribute  of  Hermes,2  and  so  became  the  badge  of  the 
pal:»-stra. 

This  a-sumes  (hat  the  text  is  genuine  (note  that  v»ot»<7»wv 

in       r>rece.le>).    The  Syr.  reads  |  \.  I  —~ I   cp  3  S. 

13  31  (I'esh.).  where  MT  lias  ;=s?.  Did  the  translator  think  of 
.'nrnffn!  F.<|ually  o(«cure  is  the  origin  of  the  Vg.  im  /»,«.>■ 
mtrifiut,  though  the  infamy  and  vice  of  the  Liter  gymnasia,  the 
fact  that  the  't.Miaia  were  celebrations  of  ft  more  or  lc-v»  free 
and  unrestrained  character,  and  the  alius  on  to  vicious  practices 
in  3  Mace.  O4,  inakc  it  /auifite  that  a  genuine  tradition  ha>  been 
followed. 

CAPER  BERRY  (M^at*.   K&nnApic  [BMAC]), 

Eccles.  12  st  RV.  That  the  Hyssop  itf.v.)  is  the 
caper-plant  [dtpfiarii  tfiinata,  L. )  is  a  favourite  theory. 
Still  more  prevalent  is  the  view  that  the  word  rendered 
'desire'  in  AV  RV"1*-  of  Eccles.  l.t.  ('the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail")  denotes  the  berry  of  the  caper-plant.' 
The  difficulties  of  translation  are  as  great  in  the  third  of 
these  clauses  as  in  the  others  (ALMOND,  GRASSHOPPER). 
The  Revisers  of  OT  changed  'desire'  into  "the  caper- 
lierry,'  but  could  not  determine  on  a  satisfactory  verb  ; 
'  fail '  therefore  remains,  with  '  Or.  burst '  in  the  margin. 
Thus  much  at  any  rate  is  plain  :  the  noun  in  this  clause 
must  denote  some  object  in  the  physical  world 

The  rendering  'the  caper-berry'  (6,  An.  Vg. ) 4  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  moderns,  among  whom  G. 
F.  Moore*  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the 
fresh  light  which  he  has  brought  from  Mishnic  and 
Talmudie  sources.  The  rendering  '  desire  '  (Abulwalid  ; 
Farchon)  is  a  worthless  modern  guess. 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  of  scholars,  the  clause 
remains  obs.  iire,  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  interpret- 
ing the  predicate  (1)  Plutarch  {Srmf>.  62)  speaks 
of  the  caper  hieing  used  as  a  relish  to  induce  appetite 
for  food  ;  me  li.eval  Arabic  writers  mention  its  effec  ts 

1  Even  Herder  fell  into  this  error;  see  Haym,  /frrrfrr,  2 117. 

*  In  middle  and  lour  Latin  Attasum  becomes  the  winged 
shoe  of  Mercury  (Irufresnc,  ed.  Favrr). 

*  That  this  fruit,  and  not  the  berry-like  bud  familiar  in 
modern  times,  is  intended  appears  clearly  from  the  Talmudie 
references  (see  L'iw,  /'//ams.  164),  and  the  exhaustive  discussion 
in  M. -ore's  art.  referred  to  below. 

*  Poll,  has  a  double  rendering:  (1)  the  caper,  (3)  misery — 
the  latter  sermingly  bfrltd  on  a  supposed  (but  impossible) 

attract  use  of  the  fern,  of  fl'l* ;  cp  Syra.  if  eriirwoc  and  Field, 
Hex.  I' 40 1 
»  S«  his  article,  J /XL  10  55-04  C91). 
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in  stimulating  sexual  impulse  (Welz,  in  Del.  Kok. 
452) ;  *  and  it  was  in  traditional  use  (especially  the  fruit ) 
in  the  middle  ayes  as  a  stimulant  in  senile  disorders.* 
It  has  been  sought,  accordingly,  to  explain  tjj  as  mean- 
ing 'fail  of  effect'  (so  RV  text*,  and  this  will  do  as  a 
makeshift  :  when  even  the  caper  fails,  nothing  is  left  to 
trv.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Heb.  verb  can  have  this  meaning  ;  DcliUsch's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  a  cise  of  internal  Hiphil  ( 1  produces  failure ' 
— i.e.,  'fails')  is  most  unlikely. 

(»)  Others  have  thought  of  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  herrv  and 
the  scattering  of  its  seeds  as  a  synonym  for  dralh  (so  K  Vmc<) ; 
but  this  is  <|uite  untenable.  (,r)  Isrcau-e  of  the  fact  th.it  the  root  tto 
is  now  here  used  in  a  physical  sense  in  Hebrew,3  (A)  because  the 
context  requires  a  phrase  descriptive  of  old  age  rather  than  of 
death,  and  («-)  because  of  the  botanical  impossibility  of  the  inter- 
pretation, there  bring  no  evidence  that  the  fruit  of  Caffiaris 
ipm.'ia  is  dehiscent. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  give  the  Heb.  verb  the  very 
unusual  sense  of  "fail*  we  can  only  sty  that  probably, 
as  in  the  other  clauses,  the  metaphor  indicates  some 
feature  in  the  old  man's  appearance  or  physical  slate, 
and  Moore's  suggestion,  to  emend  -trsn  into  some 
derivative  of  mo  appears  a  good  one. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CAPERNAUM  is  the  transliteration  of  the  Text. 
Rec.    KrXTTCpN&OY'M  '•  bit!  RBDZ,  followed  by  Tisch. . 

una.  pesn  an(j  jos  j  -j-ne  origin.-!!  was,  there- 
fore, cpru  TBI-  village  of  Nahum.  It  is  not  mentioned 
before  the  N  T.  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  -£3 
prevails  in  the  composition  only  of  comparatively  late 
names,  is  proof  of  an  origin  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Whether  by  Nahum  is  meant  the  prophet,  we  do 
not  know.  In  Jerome's  time  it  MM  another  Galilean 
town  that  was  associated  with  him  ((j.VSm.  Twehi* 
/'n^A.  270). 

Capernaum  became   the  home  of  Jesus  (*"»  o[*if> 
ttjrl*,  Mk.  2i)  and  'his  own  city'  (Nit.  9i)  after  his 
_  ,  rejection  by  the  tow  nsmen  of  Nararelh. 

a.  Koierencei.  Hcrc  he  prc.lchcd  ,Mt.8s   Mk.  lai 

Pm6jn.  6  etc.):  did  many  wonderful  works,  healing 

I'eter's  mother-tn-law  and  many  others  (Mk.  I3134),  a 

paralytic  i  Mt,  9 1  Mk,  2i  I.k.  fuSi,  a  centurion's  servant 

1  Ml  S?  I.k.  70,  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  iMk.  1  »j 

Lk.  4  33).  and  (by  a  wortl  from  (.  ana)  a  nobleman's 

servant  ijn.  4  4'»);  and  called  the  fishermen  Peter  and 

Andrew  (Mk.  I16),  and  Matthew-  or  Levi,  who  sat  to 

re,  ei\e  toll  1  Ml  98  Mk  2m  I  -  6*7)     In  spite  of  all 

this,  the  IkkIj-  of  citizens  remained  unmoved,  and  Jesus 

pronounced  woe  upon  the  place  (Ml  1 1  jj  I.k.  in, 5. 

RV).    These  passages  imply  that  Capernaum  was  a 

r<i\it.  with  a  Roman  garrison,  a  synagogue  (built  by 

the  centurion),  and  a  customs-station  ;  and  that  it  lay 

down  in  the  b;isin  of  the  lake  (Jb.Su  Lk  l.n).  and  on 

the  lake  shore  (Mt.  413),  and  (presumably  from  the 

customs  station)  on  the  great  high  road  from  Damascus 

past  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  to  the  levant  (cp  «sy  of 

the  sea  quoted  in  Mt,  4 15/.  from  Is.  9i[sj3]).  A 

comparison  of  In.  (117  with  Ml  14  ,4  would  seem  also  to 

imply  that  it  lay  on  or  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  at 

the  N\V.  corner  of  the  lake. 

The  name  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  amid  the 

scattered  evidence  of  writers  since  the  NT  and  the 

„  „  .   .    various  groups  of  ruin  which  strew  the 

.r.JMgg*.  kike  shore  between  Gennesaret  and  the 
identification*.  m<mlh  of  (he  (on|an  divcrsi,y  of  ,rnrl|. 

tton  and  of  modern  opinion  has  naturally  arisen. 
Two  sites  divide  the  authorities  —  Khirbct  el-Minych 
(several  mounds  with  indistinguishable  ruins  and  an  old 
Khan  also  called  Minveh  on  the  N.  corner  of  Gen- 
nesaret) ;  and  Tell-Hum,  a  heap  of  black  basalt  ruins 
1  1 1  should,  however,  be  noted  that  neither  Pioscoride*  (2 104) 
nor  I'linv  (IS  137  20 165  /f.)  mention*  either  of  these  effects. 

*  So  'frasus  (/V  Stir/,  //lit.  t',»ww.  rjjl,  9<;f)  write*  to 
the  effect  that,  cooked,  and  taken  with  oil  and  vinegar,  it  is 
used  with  benefit  in  casrs  of  palsy,  gout,  'phlegm,' 
sciatica,  in  urinary  troubles,  and  as  an  < 

*  fcven  if  it  were,  the  Hiphil  would  1 
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wish  the  remains  of  a  while  marble  edifice  and  n  curious 
tomb  two  miles  ami  a  half  farther  west,  ..ml  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Joi.l.in.  Between 
these  two  the  evidence  is  nut  quite  conclusive. 

For  Tell- Hum  then-  is  usually  quoted  the  evidence  of 
Josephus,  who  says  ttiat,  having  txx-n  thrown  from  his 
a.  T«  llor5t" ln  ■  skirmish  with  the  Roman  forces 

*-  J0,ePntt"-  ln  Jordan,  he  was  carried  to  a  village 
called  Kttttapfutfiuv  \/>ii.  7a).  and  thence  to  Tarieheae. 
liven  if  this  reading  were  correct.  Josephus.  w  ith  injuries 
so  slight  as  he  reports,  might  as  easily  have  been  carried 
the  5  m.  to  Genncsaret  as  the  two  and  a  half  to  Tcll- 
Hum.  especially  as  his  desire  seems  to  have  lieen  to  get 
to  Tarichca:.  It  is  suspicious,  however,  that  he  calls 
the  place  a  village  (fttifMf),  and  Nicsc  fixes  the  proper 
reading  as  *»0ap»w»<W.  The  only  other  evidence 
Josephus  gives  favours  Khan  Minych.  He  descrilx* 
(/f/iii.  1081  the  plain  of  Geimcsaret  as  watered  by  'a 
most  copious  fountain'  called  by  the  people  of  the 
country  Capharnaum.  This  Robinson  believes  to  be 
the  *.\in  ct-Tin.  close  by  Khan  Minych  ;  more  prot>- 
nbly  it  was  the  'Am  ct-TAbigah,  whose  waters  were 
conveyed  in  an  aqueduct  past  the  site  of  KhAn  Minych 
into  the  plain.  Tell -Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  fountain  nor  spring. 

The  Christian  and  the  Jewish  traditions  arc  divided. 
Jerome  places  Capernaum  a  K.  m.  from  Chorazin,  a 
6  Chri  tian  t'a,um  wn,crl'      ( horazin  be  Kerazch. 


I  Jewish 


agrees  with  Tell-Hum.  So  do  the  data  of 
Theodosiusii/rro  530 i,  who,  working  from 
Magd.ila  round  the  X.  end  of  the  Lake, 
places  Capernaum  a  R.  m.  on  the  other  side  of  1  lepta- 
pegon,  presumably  'Ain  ct-TAbigah.  Isaac  Chilo  in  1334 
{Ciirmo/y  Itin/raires.  etc.,  la  Terre  Sainte  des  xin  - 
xt'ii.  Slides.  360)  came  to  Kcfar  Xachum  from  Irbid, 
and  found  it  in  ruins  with  the  tomb  of  Xahum.  In 
1561  the  Jichus  *j -  7*W ikim  (it*.  385)  mentions 
Tain  hum  with  the  tombs  of  Xahum  and  Rabbi 
Tanchum  (cp  Jichus  ha-Abot  id.  448 1.  Taking  Kefar 
Xachum  and  Tanchum  as  identical,  some  find  in 
■Tcll-Hum"  a  corruption  of  "Tanchum.'  This  is  the 
case  for  Tell- Hum.  It  really  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  Jerome  and  Theodosius  (for  it  is  not  certain  either 
that  Kefar  Xachum  and  Tanchum  were  identical  or 
that  'Tcll-Hum'  is  derived  from  'Tanchum')  ;  and  it 
is  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  Josephus.  Yet  in  recent 
times  it  has  received  a  large  increase  of  support  1 1  >r. 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  liible.  2i  59-1*9;  Thomson,  Land 
and  lit.  ed,  1877,  353-356  ;  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Ktuntry 
ef  /rrutalem.  375-387;  Guexin.  Calil.  1  jij /. ;  Schaff, 
ZDPV  \**f.  ;  Kurrer.  id.  'l^ff..  and  in  Schenkel s 
Bib,  Ij-x.  3495;  Frci.  ZDPV  2 11$:  van  Kasteren,  ib. 
11  »«>/.;  Schtirer's  Hi  ft.  4?i  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  324/). 

On  the  other  hand,  Arculf  s  description  of  Capernaum 
(670  A.  I). ),  as  being  on  "a  narrow  piece  of  ground 
between  the  mountain  and  the  lake."  suits  KhAn 
Minveh.  but  not  Tell- Hum.  Arculf  adds  that  it  lay 
on  the  shore  non  longa  circuitu  from  the  traditional 
sjxit  on  Gcnnesarct  where  the  loaves  were  blessed. 
He  did  not  visit  it,  but  saw  from  a  distance  that  it 
had  no  walls,  WiHib.ild's  data  1 733  A.t>. )  suit  any 
point  between  Mejilcl  and  Itcthsaida,  and  equally  in- 
dctinitive  are  all  other  references  till  Isaac  Chilo 
in  1334  stales  that  the  town  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  Minim — i.e..  Jews  who  had 
become  Christians — all  sorcerers  (cp  XeuUiuer,  C/<Vs' 
du  Ta/m.  an ).  Many  find  Minim  in  Minych.  In 
answer  to  objections  to  this  (Furrcr.  ' 2  «8  /  ). 

another  derivation  has  tieen  suggested  through  the  older 
Arabic  spelling  tl-munya.  common  in  Kgypt  and  Spain 
for  '  villa,'  '  steading.'  1  hamlet.'  etc.  -  I -it.  mantis,  Gr. 
pori) — from  which  it  is  said  to  he  derived  (Gildemcistcr, 
/.DPI'  \t<xf).  In  any  case,  a  place  lay  here  in  the 
eleventh  century  called  Munyat  HishAm  (Kazwini's 
Lrxicm),  and  in  1410  Kl-Munja.  a  village  so  large  that 
the  whole  lake  was  called  after  it.     (Tristram  gives  the 
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form  •Miniych.'  which  DeKUSCn  derives  from  Mineh, 
harbour).  And  t.Hiaresrnius  111  toif  -36  {/-lucid.  Terr. 
S.mc.  2  568)  says  that  by  the  site  of  Capernaum  there 
was  in  his  time  a  KhAn  called  by  the  Arab*  Mcnich— i.e., 
Minych.  Ruins  have  been  found  both  on  the  plain,  by 
Robinson  i/./IP  348-358 1  and  Merrill  <A\  </  Jordan. 
301  /),  who  traced  a  city  wall,  and  on  the  hill  by 
Schumacher  I /./J/'l'  I370). 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  txalancc  of  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  ■  KhAn  Minych.'    So  Robinson.  Conder,  Henderson 

6  Probnblv  |/W  l'^-fU  Ke,m  t/'""-  E"Kl  ed  • 
**7fl  Sw»'*>'  <■*''  384).  G.  A  Sm. 


Khan 
Minveh 


{/list.  Oeog.  456/1.  Kwing  (in  Hastings. 
Oil).  The  site  suits  the  biblical  data, 
is  required  by  the  data  of  Josephus.  and  has  tradition 
in  its  favour  front  the  seventh  century  onward. 

G.  A.  S. 

CAPH ARSALAMA  (XA<bApcA.AAAsA.  [tt'V  :  so 
Syr  ],  KAvb.  [Jos.].  <p«\pc.  (N  ].  XAPCp&pCApAAAA  [A]), 
the  scene  of  Xicanor's  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Judas. 
1  Mace.  7  ji  (cp  Jos.  .-Int.  xii.  10  4).  The  name  is  ob- 
viously cNp  1B3.  which  is  met  with  in  the  Talmud  also. 
Most  commentators  ( Michachs.  C.ritnni,  Kcil)  s»-ck  the 
site  somewhere  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Xicanor's  sulxsequcnt  movements  were  first  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  farther  northwards  to  Pclh-horon. 
I'vvald  and  Schttrer,  however,  prefer  to  identify  it  with 
the  Carva  Salim  mentioned  in  a  pilgrimage  of  the  year 
1065  as  near  Ramleh  and  not  far  from  I.ydda  |  Kw.  Hi  si. 
5i»i,  Schtir.  (7//'  1 169  n.  ;  cp  \je  Strange,  Pal.  under 
Moslems.  471  /  ).  In  the  time  of  the  crusaders  '  Capar- 
salcm '  is  again  mentioned  as  a  casale  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  Mukaddasi's  location  of  it  ■  in  the  district 
of  C.-esarca  on  the  high  road  from  Ramleh  northwards' 
agrees  with  the  data  in  1  Maccabees,  ln  that  region 
we  find  at  the  present  day  a  village  Sclmeh  3  m.  F-  of 
Joppa  and  Khirbel  es-SiiAlimiych  6  m.  farther  X.  across 
the 'Aujch.  Kh.  IVir  SellAm.  isj  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem 
and  x  m.  S.  of  the  present  high  road  to  Joppa.  suits  the 
Maccabean,  but  not  the  mediaeval  data.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  Kh.  Deir  Se'lAm  4  m.  X. 
of  Jerusalem.  Cp  also  the  important  W.  SeluiAn  up 
which  runs  one  of  the  main  roads  from  the  Maritime 
Plain  to  Jerusalem.  G.  A.  s. 

CAPHENATHA,  RV  ClIAPIIRNATIIA  [\\i\<(  naIIa 
[ARV],  JfcsAAma  [Lag.],  but  J^^tSlma  [Walton]), 
n  locality  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jonathan 
the  Maccaliee  repaired  Uw«TK(vaa().  1  Mace.  12i7T. 
The  reading  is  uncertain,  and  the  etymologising 
attempts  of  the  older  laghtfool  and  others  (j*rnD3.  '  un- 
ripe dates,'  «jiE03.  from  silversmiths  or  some  treasure 
house)  arc  liest  avoided.  Sepp  and  Furrer  |  77./,  1896, 
col.  470)  identify  the  place  with  the  Tyropo-on  valley 
(see  Jkkv  s.M.KMi,  in  which  case  ir€CKii<aat  {twtoKiaaa* 
I VB  will  have  to  Ik  emended. 

CAPH  IRA  (K&<pip&c  [A]),  1  F-sd  .5i9  =  F.zra2^. 
CHRPHtKAH. 

CAPHTOE  (-Tins?  ;  Dt  2»3  Am.  9  7,  KAnn&- 
Aoki&c  [DAQL],  katta..  [F]5  [©  20]  4+.  om. 


1.  Not  Crete. 


BNA'.h  a'O  kai  wnn*.  ['.» 


occurring  in  plural  form  Caphtorim 
(DnriSS;  KACpOopiciM  [I-],  om.  B).  Gen.  10 14  (x&. 
[  \ I". )  1  —  1  Ch.  1 1 3 1 A V  Caphthorim ;  x&d>op  [A"T|) :  P*- 
2iit  (  VV  Caphtorima,  K&nrr&aOKCC  [H.M  I.]):  the 
land  ami  properly  the  (icople  w  hence  came  the  Philistines. 
In  Gen.  IO14  (see  below)1  and  Ot.  2»j  Caphtorim  is  a 
synonym  for  Philistines.  Caphtor  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Crete,  an  important  island  of  which  the 
mention  is  perhaps  to  be  cxjicctcd  ;  sec  GEOGRAPHY, 

'  The  word*,'  whence  came  the  Philistines,' in  On.  10  14  shonl.l 
f..l!ow  *  Cuphtorim."  1'ruUbly  they  are  a  mi>[>Uced  (iiiLUricct) 
gl-iss  from  the  marKiri. 
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S  15(7)  In  Jer.  47  4  it  is  expressly  called  an  >N  ('  Wand'?), 
and  dM  Philistines  (?)  arc  sometimes  called  1  Chercthitcs. " 
The  Zeus  Crctagcncs  in  (ia/.a  may  also  suggest  a  con- 
nection of  the  Philistines  with  C  rete.  These  are  I>ill- 
mann's  arguments.  Hut  ( 1 )  Crete  does  not  appear  to  lie 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  or  the  Egyptian  monuments  ; 
(a)  the  sense  of  'it  is  not  to  lie  limited  to  '  island  '  (HUH, 
'coast,  lrorder.  region');  and  (3)  in  Jer.  I.e.  ©■  gives 
Toi't  noroXoixoi't  rdr  r^auv — i.e.,  the  text  which  it 
followed  was  without  'Caphtor';  the  'islands'  or 
•  coast-lands '  might  he  the  Phoenician  colonies  (WMM). 
As  for  'Cherelhites,'  the  current  explanation,  'Cretans' 
2.  'Chora-  'S°  '°°  ®-  P^h-)-  ls  very  uncertain  ;  cp 


thltes '  not 
Cretans 


'rVJB  probably  —  Pulasati  { l^rasati).  which 


is  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
pirates  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  harassed  Egypt  under  Ramescs  III.  The  prolv 
•hitity  is  that  tto  is  a  slightly  modihed  form  of  the  name 
of  another  such  tribe.  Now,  the  tribe  which  is  constantly 
coupled  with  the  Pu-ra-sa-ti  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
is  that  of  the  Ta-k-ka-ra  or  Ta-ka-ra-y.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  ttj  is  a  form  of  Takaray.  which  was 
Hebraiscd  in  two  ways  :  (t)  by  placing  the  first  con- 
sonant third  instead  of  first  {-rra.  as  if  a  cut  off?),  and 
(2)  by  omitting  the  first  syllable  (-0  ;  but  see  C'AKITKS). 
We  look  to  Egyptology,  therefore,  for  light  on  this 


According  to  F.bers,'  Caphtor  is  the  Egyptian  K.ift-ur.  'Great 
Kaft.'     Tim  acholir  held  that  Raft  was  the  name  current  in 
Kjypt,  first  of  all  for  ihe  populous  Phirnician 

3.  Caphtor  not  colonies  in  the  Delta,  and  then,  more  widely, 
Phoenicia.      fiw  the  I'hrenician*  of  Phoenicia  and  their 

colonies.     Kaft  >  ur  would  therefore  mean 
'Great  Phoenicia'  (cp  Magns  t'ir;rcia)k    This  view, 
though  nut  without  plausible  justification,  is  no  lancer 
as  W.  M.  Mailer  hai  fully  shown  IAm.  1.  Enr.  337 

Keflo  is  the  name  of  a  country  which,  together  with 
Asi  (the  Alasia  of  Am.  Tab.) — i.e..  Cyprus— represents 

4.  But  CilicU.  thc  "J*™  <l™n«oi  *•  w°ri<*  m  ,he 

age  of  Thotmes  III.    No  doubt  it  is 

Cilicia  that  is  meant  ;  hence  in  Lrpsius's  Denkmaler, 
63.  it  is  mentioned  with  Mannus  (  -  Mallus,  a  region  of 
silver  mines)  as  inhabited  by  the  same  people.  E. 
Meyer  (who  himself,  however,  still  inclines  to  identify 
Caphtor  with  Crete)  writes  thus*  of  the  land  of  Kaft 
(i.e..  Miiller's  Kcfto)  :— •  The  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
the  Kafti  (formerly  wrongly  read  A'1/a)  carried  on  a 
sea  trade,  and  possessed  a  richly-developed  decorative 
art  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Mycenwan.  Upon 
the  Egyptian  monuments  they  present  throughout,  in 
contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  seaports, 
a  wholly  non-Semitic  type  of  features,  and  appear  in  the 
inscriptions  as  a  western  people  outside  thc  pale  of  the 
Semitic  world.  Rightly,  therefore,  have  Pietschmann, 
Steindorff,  and  W.  M.  Mtiller  rejected  the  equation 
Kaft  s0ou>faj  of  the  bilingual  decree  of  Canopus  and 
sought  for  Kaft  in  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  in  Cilicia.' 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  sea-pirates  called 
Purasati  and  Takaray  are  stated  to  have  come  from  the 
'  islands '  (i.e. ,  coast-lands),  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Purasati 
(at  any  rate)  has  been  rightly  identified  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, Caphtor,  whence  the  Pelistim  (Philistines)  came, 
must  be  a  name  for  some  part  of  the  sea-board  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  its  original  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  That  original  must  surely  be 
Kcfto  (or  Kaft),  which  appears  to  have  been  Hebraiscd 
as  Caphtor.  That  Caphtorim  should  be  called  a  son  of 
Mirraim  (On.  10 14)  is  not  surprising,  for  Caphtorim  here, 
as  well  as  in  Dt.'2»j.  means,  not  the  people  of  Caphtor 
(thc  toasts  of  Asia  Minor)  but  the  Philistines,  who,  as 
Mtiller  has  shown,  were  subject  to  Egypt  in  Shishak's 
time  and  earlier  (cp  David.  §  7).  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
either  Amos  or  the  Yahwist  (J)  can  be  pre- 
to  have  known  the  true  meaning  of  Caphtor.  for 
«.  die  Hfl.  Merit,  ty>J.  I'6BJ.    So  formerly  Sayce, 


1  At 
Crit.  Aft 
»  In  a  . 
WMM,  At.  v.  Eur.  WJf. 


NIC 


for  the 


as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  Kefto  had 
passed  out  of  general  use.  As  a  name  for  Cilicia  it 
was  superseded  by  Hilakku  (see  Out  ia,  §  a).  Hence 
the  false  tradition,  identifying  Caphtor  with  Cappa- 
docia,  could  easily  arise,  just  as  another  incorrect 
tradition  identifying  the  Cherelhites  with  the  Cretans 
(on  the  other  side  sec  Chkkktiii tes)  arose.  Sec 
WMM,  At.  u.  Eur.  337,  390,  to  whom  this  (probably) 
right  explanation  of  Caphtor  is  due.  That  the  final 
r  in  Caphtor  still  needs  to  be  accounted  for  is  admitted. 

T.  K.  C 

CAPPADOCIA  (katttTcVAOKIA  [Ti.  WHj)  Acts 2, 
1  Pet.  1  if.  Cappadocia,  from  a  similarity  of  sound, 
was  wrongly  identified  by  the  translators  of  ©  with 
Caphtor  (see  readings  in  previous  article).  It  is 
allowable,  however,  to  find  it  in  the  Corner  (see 
Geography,  %  ao,  1)  of  Gen.  10»  ;  certainly  the 
region  called  Gimlr  by  the  Assyrians  was  in 
Cappadocia.  A  still  older  name  for  Cappadocia  : 
to  have  been  Tabal  (see  TUB  At.)  ;  the  Tabal.fs 
scattered  abroad  on  the  invasion  of  their  lands  by  the 
Gimirrai.  The  connection  of  Cappadocia  with  the 
early  Hittites  can  only  be  mentioned  here  (sec  Hit- 

TITKS). 

Cappadocia  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  NT  :  Cappa- 
docian  Jews  listened  to  Peter's  sermon  (Acts  29),  and 
his  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  Christian  residents  in 
the  province  ( 1  Pet.  1 1 ).  Jews  must  early  have  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  commercial  highways  leading  to  Amisus 
on  the  Euxinc  and  to  Ephesus  on  the  ./Ege.tn. 

StralK)  (534)  sketches  thc  area  included  under 
the  name  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
embraced  thc  entire  neck  of  thc  Anatolian  peninsula. 
Subsequently  it  was  split  up  into  the  two  independent 
monarchies  of  Cappadocia  Proper  It)  wpbt  r$  Taepty, 
if  Hcy4\r)\  and  Pontus  fr)  irpAi  Tip  II orn^  K. ), 
separated  from  each  other  by  thc  broad  irrct^ular 
elevation  of  the  Tchnmli  Hel  and  At  I)<igh  (Strabo. 
540;  Rams.  Hist.  Ceogr.  315).  In  thc  south  the 
Pyl.-c  Cilici.t?  and  the  ridge  of  Taurus  marked  the 
frontier  against  Cilicia.  Lake  Tatta  was  part  of  the 
western  boundary.  In  the  SW.  Cappadocia  merged 
into  the  vast  level  plains  of  Lycaonia  and  South 
Galatia  ;  eastwards  it  extended  to  thc  Euphrates.  The 
frontier  varied  greatly,  however,  at  different  epochs, 
especially  towards  thc  N.  and  the  E.  Cappadocia 
is  a  cold  elevated  table  land,  intersected  by  mountains, 
deficient  in  tim!>er,  but  excellent  for  grain  and  grnring 
(Str.  73,  539).  Its  chief  export  seems  to  have  been 
slaves  I  Hor.  F.p.  i.  6  39  :  Mtncipiis  Itxuplet  eget  erris 
Caffadocum  rex) ;  but  they  were  not  of  much  account 
(Cic.  I\ut  Red.  614).  Red  ochre  (£irhHrtK-r)  yAfW : 
Str.  540)  of  good  quality  was  exported :  the  em- 
porium was  Ephesus — not  Tarsus,  as  we  might  have 
expected.  Several  monarchs  of  Cappadocia  I'roper 
bore  the  name  Ariarnthcs  (cp  I  Mace.  15»a).  Its  last 
king,  Archelaus,  was  deposed  by  Tiberius,  who  reduced 
the  country  to  thc  form  of  a  province,  in  17  A.D.  (Tac. 
Ann.  24J  :  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  46). 

In  Imperial  times  the  Otppadorian  road*  fall  into  three 
grmips  :— («)  those  on  the  north,  and  (3)  those  on  the  south,  of 
ihe  nver  Hslys,  in  both  cases  leading  eastwards  10  the  f.irds  of 
the  upper  Kuphrcvtcs  ;  (3)  transvente  roads  leading  northwards 
from  the  Cilietan  Gates:  one  of  the  chief  among  these  last  was 
that  which  afterwards  became  the  pilgrims'  route  to  the  Holy 
Und  (Ramv  »/.  tit,  755)-  The  capital,  Maraca  (M^<>«.  from 
Mosoch,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cappadocians :  Jos.  Ant.  1.  ft  1.  ('ten. 
10a),  occupied  a  central  position  actually  upon  the  Kuphrate* 
trade-route,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mt.  Argaeus.  It  was  re- 
founded  by  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name  Cacsarea,  about  41 
A.l>.  Because  of  the  strength  of  ihe  new  religion  in  it,  Julian 
expunged  it  from  the  list  of  cities.  lty  his  time  the  whole 
town  had  been  christianized  (irAyjityifi  Xpttrrian'^orres)  and  its 
great  temples  of  Zeus  Poliuchus  and  Apollo  PatroAs  had  long 
been  destroyed  (So/oro.  //A  i  4  :  Rams.  up.  at.  303),  Thus 
is  the  more  remark  'Me  as  southern  Cappadocia  was  the  strong- 
hold of  thc  worship  of  Ma  (KnyoX  whose  priest  rivalled  tin 
himself  in  power  (Sir.  535).  At  the  time  of  Slrabo's  visit 
the  temple  numbered  over  six  thousand,  and 
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almost  all  the  people  of  Coma aa  were  connected  directly  ur  in- 
directly with  the  worship.  At  Venasa  there  was  a  similar 
establishment  dc-vs>ted  to  the  worship  of  /ru»  (Str.  537,  Rams. 
ep.  cit.  393).    It  is  only  in  Later  ecclesiastical  history  that  the 


Cappadocia  are  celebrated—  r.f.,  Nyssa,  Na/ianxus, 
Samosata,  Tsana.     For  the-  Christianity  of  Cappadocii,  see 


tonus 

Sam<J> 

Kams.  C*.  im  A'.  A°«n/.i*.'  443  Jf. 


W.  J,  W. 

CAPTAIN.  The  lavish  use  of  this  old  English  word 
in  EV  is  perplexing.  We  shall  mention  the  words 
which  it  represents,  suggesting  in  some  cases  substitutes. 
EV  is  by  no  moans  consistent :  the  words  referred  to  are 
sometimes  rendered  differently  (cp  Offiuik.  Pkinck, 
Ruler). 

I.  Baal,  S73  in  nnf*  3,  properly  '  one  who  was  on  the 
watch.'  Jer.  87  Ijt. 

».  {iphiAr,  yso  Jer.  61  «7,  Nah.  S  17  (RV  *  marshal  >  See 
ScsinE. 

3.  Xagtd,  VJJ  1  S.  IS  14,  prop,  the  foremost  one;  hence 
'prince '  [ RV  usually)  or  '  leader  '  [EV  1  Ch.  12  37  IS  1]. 

4.  Mb*,  ITfeJ  Nil.  2  3  etc.  (RV  '  prince  ' ;  belter  '  chief 

one  who  is  entrusted  with  authority).    In  K/ekiel  often  for  the 
secular  head  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.    Often  too  in  F 
Nu.  1  .6  2  j). 

y  Fthih,  Wt»  3  K.  18  74  IS.M9.  Here  and  here  only  the 
word  means  '  general ' ;  a  glossator  (see  SHOT,  Is.)  used  it  in  a 
wrong  tense.     KLsewhere  it  means  'governor,'  "satrap'  (see 

Govkrn'om,  11. 

6.  A'<Jr/«,  Jud.  lis  (a  'decider'— »'./.,  chieftain,  RV 
'chief,' eacept  Dan.  11  18). 

7.  AW,  Z"\  in  late  Heb.  for  11,  i.g.,  a  K.  SS«,  'captain  of 
the  guard  '  (AV«*g.  '  chief  marshal '  \ 

8.  AM,  psh  "  >-<™V  Nu.  H  4  1  Ch.  11  49  (RV  '  chief)  |  a  Ch. 
IS  13  (R V  '  head  ') ;  cp  Govkhsme.nt,  f  »6  n. 

0.  Saltlf,  rs^  Dan. S 15;  syn.  with  'captain  (3"1  »ee  7)  of 
the  tfuard,"  V.  14. 

10.  I,!ti:,  V'>V  a  K.Oas ;  see  Ammv,  |  4,  Chariot,  f  10. 

II.  iar,  TS?  in  'captain  of  the  host,'  1  K.  1  35  :  'captain  of 
thousands,  hundreds,"  1  S.  '.'i  7.  Elsewhere  '  prince,' even  Is. 
10  H  and  31  9  (where  read  '  captains  ').  See  Akmv,  t  4,  C.uvkkn- 
Kim,  I  »i. 

13.  i).  14.  Three  words  mistranslated  'captain'  are  -5,  -.J, 
ami  iJtWt  in  3  K.  11  4  10,  E/ek.  21  n  (AV«*.  and  RV 
rams')  a' cl  ler.  13 31  respectively. 

The  GrM  word*  are  : — 

15.  «p,ir»s>t  Hct>.  2  to  (RV  'author'X  prop,  'one  I 
the  lead  '  :  cp  r  Mace.  IO47  Heb.  12». 

16.  o-rpoTrysH  toil  itpoi  (l.k.  52  4  51  Acts  4  1  etc.),  the, 
mander  of  the  temple  Levites  ;  see  Aitsiv,  f  6. 

17.  <rrpar<w84>vK  Act*  28  i6(RV  after  HlABom.]),' 
of  the  guard,'  a  military  inSi:ne  ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  ii.  1»4. 

18.  Jn.  lb  13,  chiliarch,  see  Aksiy,  |  10. 


These 


parallel  and  practi- 
ce", rear,  v'ot'x- 


CAPTIVITY,  EXILE. 

cally  synonymous  expressioi 

Ha\urei'tti>.  -rifeir,  farypciV.  and  rtaj,  mSj,  ^rhi,  '  to 
strip,  make  bare  [a  country],'  ii(TMX(f<u>,  etc. )  occur 
together  in  such  phrases  as  '  the  captives  of  Egypt 
and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia'  f cia  rr^rnifi  B"«3  •3e-n»t : 
Is  20 4),  '  into  exile,  into  captivity  shall  they  go'  (nSlJ3 
Ki"*3C3;  Erek.  12ii),  'the  children  of  the  captivity 
which  were  come  out  of  exile'  (.I'yjms  *:crO  D'M.l ; 
Ezra  8  35).  The  captivity  and  exile  incidental  to  conquest 
are  intended.  On  what  is  known  as  The  Captivity  or 
Exile  par  excellence,  see  Iskael,  §  32/:,  and  cp 

DnmiuoM. 

In  KM  14  Itgl  (KV  'the  captive  exile*)  means,  literally, 
nothing  more  than  '  he  that  is  \<rr\\  down '  (see  RV'mi? ),  but 
the  lest  is  corrupt  (see  Che.  SHOT,  '  Isa.,'  Addenda).  In 
Is.  22  17  — r*£~,  'will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity,' 
in  AV,  ought  to  be  rendered,  as  in  RV,  'wiU  hurl  thee 
violently.' 


away 


CAB  ABAS  ION  (K&p&Bo.c,e]iWN  [BAJ  L  om.)in 
t  Esd.  934  seems  to  stand  for  the  '  Vaniah  and  Meremoth  ' 
of  ||  E*ral036. 

CABAVAN  nrnK.'  which  is  properly  the  fern,  col- 

1  Strictly,  the  rendering  rests  upon  the  change  of  ^rnM  and 
flVrai  ('  ways,'  cp  AV)  into  mrnie.  which  is  supported  by  most 
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kctive  form  of  ITT**.  '  a  traveller,'  Judg.  56  RV»*\  Job 
618/  RV;  elsewhere  (in  Gen.  37  as  Is.  21 13),  (travel- 
ing) company.'  which  in  Job6 19  represents  PO' See 
Tkade  and  Conmkkck. 

CARBUNCLE  is  given  in  RV"*  as  rendering  ndphek, 
(6  &Nep&I).  for  which  EV  has  'emerald.'  Both 
renderings  arc  uncertain  ;  for  a  third,  sec  Emkkald. 

Whilst  under  the  head  of  carbunculus  Pliny  prob- 
ably includes  the  ruby,  which  is  simply  the  red 
corundum,  and  the  spinel,  we  may  with  safety  assume 
that  neither  of  these  stones  can  have  been  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate.  For,  first,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  ruby,  which  is  only  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Hurmah, 
or  the  spinel,  were  known  to  the  Hebrrws  and  their 
neighbours  any  more  than  they  were  to  the  Greeks  till 
afier  the  time  of  Theophrastus  ;  tt<ondly,  ow  ing  to  its 
hardness  the  ruby  has  hardly  ever  been  engraved  on, 
and  any  instances  that  are  known  belong  to  the  late 
Roman  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
(Lap.  18)  describes  his  carbuncle  (&»0pd£)  as  a  1 
red  in  colour  (ipvBpiw  iti*  xf*»*aT*-  rp6s  Si  t6j> 
t}\ior  ntVjMXS*  sUdpoxof  (rcuoiteiroe  iroiti  xp°*')-  a 
statement  that  fits  well  the  carbuncle,  and  tells  us  that 
it  was  engraved  for  signets  (,f  ft,  «ai  ra  troVo-viftta 
y\v4mw).  The  nffkei  of  the  breastplate  may 
therefore  have  been  a  garnet.  Sec.  further.  PMtCKMM 
Stones. 

».  On  the  npTi)  of  Ex.  2817  89 10  E*.  2813!  (EV  'carbuncle  ") 
see  EmrkaLD. 

3.  On  the  rnjTIt  of  Is.  Mi  at  (EV  'carbuncle')  see 

CXVSTAU  W.  R. 

CABCAS  (D3f3  :  OapaBa  [BNl^/})],  OaBaz  [A]), 
a  chamberlain  of  Ahasucrus  ( Esth.  1 10). 

CARCHEMISH  (CHpf)|,  in  Jer.  and  Is.  Pb^TJ  ; 

Egyptian  A'a-rl-Jia- mtit\?)  fti ;  early  Habylonian  \<irca 
3300  B.C.  ]  Kitrkiimil Assyrian  Gargamil,  GargjrmtS), 
a  city  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  46a;  so  also  Sargon,  la 
JkiSaJ  f'uratti  \yx  Wi.  Sargon.  17a]). 

The  reading*  of  the  versions  are  :  Jer.  46  j  gappd*  M"  \], 
*af>\*n.  [QJ ;  3  Ch.  SA  »o  AV  CHAKCHKSIISH,  ,x.v,nu  \\.\.  BA 
om.;  cp  i  Esd.  l3}Us)  AV  CHSKCIf. lifts  xcvi*^v<[H|.  ««i.x,iM. 
[AX  XW*"*  in  Is.K'9  rcn:3  i»  represented  by  nr» 

X-pa*  Tt|»  imam  Bii0vAs>txK  (HMAQ)  (?) ;  Chartamit. 

The  site  of  Carchcmish  was  fixed  by  G.  Smith,  shortly 
before  his  death  at  Aleppo  in  1876,  as  being  at  Jerabis 
on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  form  of 
the  name  (G.  Smith  in  his  latest  diary  speaks  also  of 
a  place  called  Yaraboloosf.  Maundrell  gave  the.  name 
as  Jerabolus  (Itohn's  cd.  508) ;  Sayce  {Hist.  AVi'. ,  Jan. 
1888,  p.  109,  n. )  adopts  Jerablus  for  Carchemish  on 
the  authority  of  Skene,  Wilson,  and  Trowl>ridge.  The 
form  JerAbls  is  that  heard  by  Sachau  (AVrjf  in  Syrien, 
168) ;  and  Pixixke  long  ago  gave  Jerabees  as  the 
name  of  a  place  distinct  from  Hicrapolis  (Truveh  in 
the  East,  2  164).  JerAbls  (variously  spelled)  is  there- 
fore adopted  by  Schrader,  Delitrsch,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
I'rofessor  W.  Wright  of  Cambridge  ;  Peters,  however 
{Xippur,  text,  map,  and  index),  adopts  Jerabus  {sic). 
Jerabis  is  the  plural  form  of  Jirlx'is  given  by  Yakut. ' 
If  Jerablus  were  correct  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
shown  historically  how  Hicrapolis  (of  which  it  is  an 
obvious  corruption)  came  to  be  applied  to  the  ruins  of 
Carchcmish.  seven  hours  away.  The  Syrian  Hicrapolis- 
Mabug  (the  Turkish  Itembi,  from  Greek  Basfdi/irn,  cp 
Ass.  ftis-tim-Pu-ki).  to  which  the  name  Jerablus  certainly 
does  belong,  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Aram;van 

1  Cun.  Tests  from  Ilab.  Tab.,  etc.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Pi.  ii.  no.  1,  ohv.  8  :  no.  6,  obv.  11. 

*  N>Md.  and  Hoffmann  identify  with  the  Greek  Europo*  or 
Ornpos  (Syr.  form  Aghropos),  Yakut's  words  (2fc^)  are : 
'  I  i.iir  rjsinnisri  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphra'es  in  the  region 
of  el-Jex!raand  Piyar  Mitdar,  optiosjte  Jirlds  (Jirbjs  is  Syrian). 
From  Pair  Kinnisri  to  Manbig  the  distance  is  (our  farvahs,  and 
from  Pair  *inni»r,  to  SarQg  sevea  farsahV 
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goddess  ATAR<;\Tts  l,f,v. ).  G.  Smith's  words  are  (see 
Del.  /'ar.  266/  ).  '  tirand  sitc[;]  vast  walls  and  palace- 
mounds  8000  fi-<-l  round  [,1  many  sculptures  and  mono- 
liths with  inscriptions  [;  \  site  of  Karchemesh."  Some  of 
the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  rums  extend  half  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.  bv  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  W.  to  E.  (Poc<*:kc, 

Carchemish  was  the  northern  capital  of  the  Hittitc 
empire,  the  Assyrian  mat  Hatti,  clearly  a  great  trade 
-  Hlitorr  l,  :,t"'>  •nul  seems  to  have  lieen  a  fortress- 
™  city  commanding  the  principal  ford  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  trade  mule  from  the  Mesopotaniian 
plains  into  Syria.  As  the  mounds  lie  between  Itcrejik 
and  the  junction  of  the  Sajur  with  the  Kuphrates,  it  is 
certain  that  a  strong  force  at  Carchemish  could  block 
the  route  of  an  Egyptian  army  into  Assyria.  About 
1600  B.C.  the  army  of  Thotmes  111.  had  to  meet  the 
people  of  Ka-ri-k.i-mai(?}-ia  (WMM,  Alien,  263)  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  captain  Amenemhbe  took  some  of  the 
inhabitants  prisoners.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  {area  1100 
B.<  i  says  that  he  defeated  and  plundered  people  be- 
longing  to  the  city  of  Carchemish,  and  when  the  rest 
fled  and  crossed  the  Kuphrates  he  sent  his  troops  across 
011  floats  of  inflated  skins  and  burnt  six  cities  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bisri  ( AV  1  31,  I.  49  ff. ).  It  is  clear  that 
his  victory  did  not  give  command  of  the  ford  and  that 
he  did  not  take  the  city  itself.  Asur-nasir-pal  {etna 
880  li  c.  )  received  from  Sangara.  king  of  (milt  Hatti) 
the  Hilt ites,  in  the  neighliourhood  of  Carchemish,  tribute, 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  which  attest  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  land  (A7Mto6.  /.  6s/.  1.  Shal- 
maneser  II.  al>out  858  B.C.  defeated  an  alliance  of 
Sangara  with  his  neighbours  and  received  an  enormous 
tribute  from  him  (AY'lini,  /.  27  f  ).  On  the  bronze 
gates  of  Balawat  a  picture  of  the  fortress  is  twice  given 
in  relief.  Nargon  11.  in  717  B.C.  actually  captured  the 
city,  took  its  king  Pisiris  prisoner,  deported  its  people, 
and  settled  Assyrians  in  it  (A'/rJjS,  //.  10,  92;  Wi. 
Sarg.,  passim).  From  this  lime  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  regular  province  of  Assyria,  and  had  its  own  Uiknu 
or  governor,  who  took  his  place  among  the  Eponyms 
(6q2  B.C.).  A  strong  proof  of  its  commercial  import- 
an  e  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the  most  common 
unit  of  monetary  value  in  Assyria  down  to  the  last  was 
the  m,ineh  of  Carchemish.  On  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
in  605  n.c,  see  EOYPT,  §  68  ;  Israel.  §  40. 

Sec  further  HtTTITSS,  and  cp  Maspcro,  Pt  l  ar,  *sttit  effitii 
situ,  etc,  Slrugr.'f  cf  Salient,  144  /.;  Schr.  KGfi  ('78),  p. 
ail  ff. :  ('•■  Hoffmann,  Ai'hamil.  f.  d.  Kttmir  lies  Margenl. 
(D.  H.  I!.),  vii.  no.  1.  p.  161:  I  lei.  Par.  j65.jf.ft  ;  Wright.  PS  ft  A, 
igSo-ei,  pp.  Mellaril,  A'ar-AJmis,  sa  fictiti.-H,  etc.,  ityl. 

C.  H.  W.  J. 

CAREAH  (  k&phO  [BA])  a  K.  25*3  AV,  RV  Kareah. 

CARIA(thn  k&pian[NV],t. the  southern 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  a  Roman  note  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  was  sent  in  139  B.C.  (t  Mace.  15  jj)  ;  see  Mac- 
CA  BICES,  FIRST,  §9.  At  that  date  Caria  was  autonomous. 
Previously  the  greater  portion  had  lieen  assigned  to 
Rhodes  (in  189  B.C.),  but  after  the  war  with  Perseus 
(168  B.C.,  ep  I  Mace.  85  Pol.  30s)  it  was  declared  free. 
After  129  B.C.  Caria  was  part  o(  the  province  of  Asia 
(Cic.  Pr,\  Ffoe.  65).  Jews  were  settled  in  many  Carian 
towns— Cnidus.  Halicarnassus.  Myndus.  Miletus— and 
in  the  islands  off  the  coast— Cos,  Rhodes,  etc. 

w.  J.  w. 

CARITES  (na.l),  used  thrice  in  RV  of  the  royal 
body-guard.  2  K.  *1 1  4  10  ''AV Captains  ;  ton  xnpp(c]i 
[BAL],  xopei  [A  v.  19J.  and  2  S.  20  13  mg.  (so  Kt.. 
Kr.  •rnr.n,  EV  Ciieretiiitls  [</.:•.],  veAe60ei  [H], 
xepe.  [A],  ToynAiNQiOY  fL.  secBKNAiAii]).  Perhaps 
the  Carians,  the  famous  mercenary  folk  (cp.  e.g. ,  Herod. 
2 15J i.  are  meant  (see  Eh-.  aJ  he.,  CARIA,  aliove,  and 
cp  CHERETMTES).    Even  so,  we  must  not  infer  a  real 
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acquaintance  with  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  name  may  have  meant  little  more  than  foreigners. 
(For  another  view  sec  Caimitor.  §  2.)  f.  b. 

CARMANIAN8.  RV  Carmonians  {Carmonii  [ed. 
Bcnsly],  -mini  [A*],  -ne  [A**]),  for  which  some  MSS 
read  Armenii,  on  the  principle  of  substituting  the  un- 
known for  the  known,  a  people,  mentioned  in  the  '  vision 
horrible'  (4  Esd.  l;"«jo).  who  were  to  go  forth  'as  the 
wild  boars  of  the  wood'  and  '  waste  a  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians  with  their  teeth'  (so  RVi;  see 
Swine.  They  are  proUibly  the  inhabitants  of  Herman 
a  province  on  the  X.  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf,  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Gedrosia.  Kerman  is  now  the  name  of  a 
province  in  the  SE  of  Persia. 

In  language  and  tiwomi  they  were  akin  to  the  Persian* 
Tney  were  not  unknown  to  ancient  classical  authors  (s.f., 
Nearchus,  Arrian  /«./.  3B  ;  Str-iUi,  16727,  the  latter  of  whom 
gives  a  very  gruesome  account  of  some  of  their  cruelties). 

The  events  hinted  at  in  the  vision  probably  refer  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassanidcs.  more  esjiecialry  of  Shapur 
or  Sapor  I.  (242-273  A.t>. ),  and  to  their  expeditions 
against  Valerian  (258  A.  D. )  and  other  generals.  We 
may  thus  see  in  the  wasting  of  a  1  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  Assyrians'  (v.  30)  Sapor's  expedition  towards 
the  N\V.  where  he  overrun  Syria  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  Tlie  dragons  of  Arabia  (v.  29  ;  cp  the  '  fiery 
flying  serpents '  of  Is.  306)  would  then  be  the  Arabian 
forces  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  him  Ijack 
beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  retaliation  described 
in  v.  33  would  refer  to  the  repulse  of  the  Palmyrcne 
troops,  their  dislodgment  from  the  banks  of  thcOrontes, 
and  the  fall  of  Zenobia  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian 
(272  A.  li. ). 

See  K.sdhas,  rol'KTH  wkik  of,  I  <  (A).  (For  the  history  of 
this  period  cp  WKS,  '  Palmyra,"  and  Sr..  '  Persia,'  if  A*'.  J 

CARME  (xapmm  [BA])  *  Esd.  5 aS.  AV  =  Fjra239 
Hakim,  i. 

CARMEL  brrO  or^P3n— i.e.,  'the  garden  .land"; 
K&pmhAoc  (HAL])-     t.  (Sometimes  also  Sr-cn  in, 
1.  Nam*  and  °P°C  to  kapmhAion  )    Tlie  name 
position.     (  armo'.  which  is  properly  a  common 
™  noun  meaning  a   plantation  of  choice 

trees  (cp  Span,  t»rmen),  is  employed  both  with  and 
(Josh.  19*5  Jer.  40 18  Nan.  1  4)  without  the  article  as  the 
pro|>cr  name  of  a  mountain.  '1  he  reference  is  to  the 
richly  wooded  character  w  hich  Mt.  Carmel  had  anciently 
and  possesses  still  in  a  large  degree  (cp  'The  Black 
Forest ' ). 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  three  separate  applica- 
tions of  the  name  :  (1)  as  denoting  the  range  of  hills 
extending  for  some  13  or  13  miles  from  the  sea  coast 
in  the  X\V.  to  the  W.  el-Milh  in  the  SE. ;  (a)  as 
including  also  the  farther  prolongation  (called  er- 
Ruhah)  of  this  range  for  other  12  or  13  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  as  far  as  to  the  neighliourhood 
of  Jenin  ;  (3)  as  designating  the  promontory  or  head- 
land in  which  the  range  ends  at  its  northern  extremity, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea.  The  range  and  the  promontory  combine 
to  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  configuration  of  IMlestine. 
The  symmetrical  arrangement  by  which  the  country  as 
a  whole  falls  into  longitudinal  sections,  running  north 
and  south,  distingu  shed  as  the  littoral  zone,  the  hill- 
country,  and  the  zone  of  the  Ghor  (sec  Palf.VTine. 
§  6/ ).  is  broken  by  Carmel  alone,  intruding  into  the 
Mediterranean  plain,  and  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
the  mountain  zone  so  as  to  form  the  plain  of  Jewel. 
Topographically  it  is  thus  important  ;  and.  though 
Carmel  is  not  often  expressly  named,  the  presence  of 
this  natural  barrier  and  the  adjoining  plain  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  immigrations 
or  invasions  from  the  time  of  the  Philistines  and  Pharaoh 
Neeho  down  to  that  of  Bonaparte. 

The  eastern  slope  of  Carmel  falls  sharplv  towards 
the  plain  of  Esdraclon ;  but  westward  its  declivity 
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towards  the  Mediterranean  is  gentle.  On  this  side  its 
configuration  presents  a  series  of  divergent  buttresses 

M  t  se'Mrated  hy  valleys  and  opening  up  like 
Ur*'  a  fan  towards  the  coast.  This  western 
region,  properly,  belongs  to  the  massif  of  Carmel. 
and  fonder  says,  tjuite  rightly,  •  Carmel  is  best 
described  as  a  triangular  block  of  mountains. '  From 
the  summit  of  the  main  range  and.  indeed,  from 
almost  every  point  along  the  ridge  extensive  views  to 
south  and  north  are  obtained,  and  Carmel  in  turn  is 
visible  and  conspicuous  from  a  great  variety  of  distant 
paints.  The  range  reaches  a  maximum  elevation  of 
t8io  feet  a  little  to  the  South  of  the  village  of  'Ksfiyeh. 

ecologically  it  is  crc-iaccou*  and  nummulitic  limestone,  con- 
taining fossil  echiunderms  and  *jf,eode».' — i.e..  silkious  ctMiem* 
titHis  known  as  ii-ftariuw  or  vulgarly  as  oils'  heads,  tailed  hy 
the  ancient  pilgrims  /.tftjri  jtti/ant  or  KliLih's  mckms  ( I  .oriel, 
/.a  Syrtt  tfauj^ttrifkui,  17a).  There  are  many  caves,  and  some 
volcanic  rocks.  The  fauna  includes  live  roetmck,  the  leopard, 
and  the  wild  i  at.  Tbe  flora,  w-hich  is  luxuriant,  is  wholly 
wild.  The  nikM  common  trees  are  the  pine,  oak,  lentisk,  carob, 
olive  :  traces  of  modern  agriculture  are  to  he  found  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages  anil  of  the  sca-coa*t.  Il  was 
otherwise  in  ancient  limes,  as  is  shnun  hy  the  »rry  name(al«ve, 
I  i).  At  variom  poinl*  in  the  range  ancient  wine  and 
presses  have  Urn  di».  overrd,  anil  traces  of  Roman  roads  have 
been  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer  by  Ur.  Schumac her. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  formerly 
Carmel  was  covered  much  more  luxuriantly  than  ;t  is 

OT  ff  now'  H'"nce  ,nc  comparison  in  Cant.  7 5(6] 
r  I  •  thine  head  is  like  Carmel  ).  and  the  allu- 
sion to  the  -  splendour  of  Carmel  -  in  Is.  33 .».  Its  pro- 
minence is  referred  to  in  Jer.4tti8.  where  it  is  said  that 
the  king  of  Ii.il.ylon  will  come  '  like  Tabor  among  the 
mount. uns  and  like  Carmel  by  the  sea.'  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Sharon,  Iz-Uinon.  and  llashan,  Carmel  serves 
as  a  type  for  a  land  that  has  been  singularly  blessed 
by  <  mk!  i  ler.  iiOio  Mie.  7  i«l  The  devastation  of  Carniel 
implies  the  severest  chastisement  for  Israel  (Is.  3'iq  Jer. 
4j6  Am.  la  Nah.  1  4).  Its  thick  woods  offered  shelter 
to  the  fugitive,  as  Amos  (J»  i  j  indicates  in  an  allusion 
that  admits  of  explanation  without  sup|»>sing  that  the 
mountain  whs  held  to  give  protection  against  Yah  We? 
(for  the  Hell  cp  Pi.  139t>ii).  The  passiges  which 
Assign  to  Rlislui  an  abode  on  Carmel  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  there 
(a  K  'iij  4jsI.  In  the  tune  of  Strain  Carniel  was  still 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  (ltt7v.il. 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  which  tribe  Carmel 
belonged. 

The  one  reference  in  this  connection  (Josh.  I»a6)  in  the 
delimitation  of  Asher  is  somewhat  enigmatical  (see  A  sum.  f  r). 
and  in  any  >  esc  <  .in  relate  only  to  the  extreme  headland.  Tl<e 
tribes  of  Manasseh,  Issachar.  and  Zrhuhin  must  all  have  touched 
on  Caimel.  Ifcmlitles*  the  tribal  limits  varied  from  age  to  age, 
am!  there  mu«t  have  l*-rn  periods  of  I'b.enician  ascendancy. 

In  later  times  Carmel  lrclongcd  now  to  Samaria,  now 
to  Cialilee,  sometimes  even  to  the  province  of  Tyre. 

In  Ahab's  time  it  certainly  for  met  I  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  that  monarch,  and  it  became  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  contest  between  Klijah  and  the  prophets 
of  Krai. 

Tradition  places  the  scene,  and  the  altar  of  Yahwt  whi.  h  Klijah 
repaired,  at  a  poinl  called  1 .1-  Mohrak  a  (  pi  li  e  of  burn  mg  ' >.  »  here 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  sanctuary  171..  feet  above  thr  sea  leer  I, 
two  hour*  south  from  KsCye'l.  Itetitath  this  spot,  at  the  liase  of 
the  m  HMUin,  near  the  Klshoit,  there  i-  a  hillock,  the  s.-«  ailed 
Tellel-rxassls  (•  hill  of  the  priest,"  not  'of  the  priests  >.  which  is 
pointed  to — but,  of  course,  wi'h  RO  historical  certainty— as  the 
place  where  the  prophets  of  ltaal  were  put  to  death. 

There  arc  no  data  for  living  the  scene  of  I  K,  18  in 
one  locality  more  than  another,  and  t-.:  41-46  leave  us 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Some 
interpreters  take  the  'mountain*  in  2  K.  lo-n  10  lie 
Carniel;  but  it  is  natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere 
on  the  road  lietween  Samaria  and  Kkron.  It  has  also 
l*vn  supjKised  to  be  intended  in  Dt.  .'{.'tig  ('  Issachar 
and  /ebulun  .  .  .  shall  call  the  |>eoples  unto  the 
mountain ' I  ;  but  'what  mountain  is  meant  is  quite 
indeterminate.  There  may  have  been  more  than  one 
mountain  sanctuary  in  /.ebulun  and  Issachar;  and  the 
reference  may  be  to  these  generally'  iDr.  ad  lac.). 
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Carmel  had  a  widespread  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Thotmcs  III.  has  been  quoted  as  a  witness.  Maspero, 
«...  _    in  fact,  thinks  that  he  can  recognise 

*  Utner  the  'holy  headland'  (mp  r*r)ol  Carmel 
in  the  name  Ru-sa-kds.  no.  48  in  the  Palestinian  place- 
list  of  Thotmcs  111.  1  AV-'Jm?)  ;  but  this  is  uncertain.1 

Jambltchust  i  'if.  J'ytk.  3  1 5)  asserts  that  Py  tliagoras  sojuurned 
on  Caimel.  Tacitus  (lfisl.'l;&)  speaks  of  ii  as  «  place  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  an  oracle,  beside  an  altar  that 
was  unadorned  by  any  image  of  the  deity.  Suetonius  (J  tsf.  5) 
relates  thai  Vespasian  sacrificed  at  lliis  sp.i.and  beard  from  the 
priests  I  he  prophecy  of  his  greatness.  Among 
6-  Later  times.  Slahommedans  the  memory  of  Klijah  is  in- 
disMilubly  associated  with  L  armel,  which  the 
Arabs  to  this  day  rail  Jehrl  Mar  Klyas,  Mount  St.  hlias  where 
Uiey  have  act  up  welys  anil  mosijue*  in  bis  honour. 

Still  greater  has  its  importance  been  in  the  Christian 
world.  Many  anchorites  established  themselves  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  1156  St.  Dcrthold  of 
Calabria  founded  the  order  of  Carmelites  and  built 
Iheir  first  monastery  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  range  near  '  llijah's  grotto." 

In  i?5J  the  mon.isti  ly  was  vUited  by  St.  l-oui*  (I.oui*  IX.) 
of  I'r.iNcc.  who  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  represented  as  its 
foil  .dcr.  Urdu:  ileal  to"t)ur  I  arly  ol  Mount  C  armel.'  il  has 
had  a  very  chequered  history.  The  Carmelites  were  often  per- 
secuted ;  and  1  heir  house  was  destroyed  or  turned  iutoa  mosoue. 
In  1799  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
Napoleon's  army.  In  i3?i  il  was  destroyed  by  'Atidatlah.paslin  ; 
but  a  Carmelite  friar,  liiuvanni  Kaitista  di  f  rascal  1,  mho 
fully  undert-xtk  to  collect  funds  for  its  restoration.  The  present 
bMlfainc,  ||6o  feet  above  the  sea. level,  i*doe  to  his  effort*  ;  by  it* 
side  stands  a  lighthouse.  '  hliiah's  grotto'  fount  the  crypt  of 
the  church:  another  grotto  near,  which  formerly  In-longed  to 
the  Christians  but  has  now  liecll  taken  by  the  Modems,  is 
represented  a*  basing  harboured  a  school  of  the  pf  phels  in 
Khiah's  time.and  .is  having  given  shelter  tothe  Holy  family  on 
their  return  from  Kgypt. 

A  little  way  above  the  monastery,  on  tile  crest  of  the 
hill,  a  large  sanatorium  \l-uftiurhttus)  has  been  built 
by  the  (Jerman  colony  in  Haifa. 

These  colonist*  pursue  agriculture  on  the  dopes  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  by  their  success  in  vine -culture  e*|x'cially,  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  bringing  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours  some  portion  of  its  ani  ient  prosperity. 

Be-iilc*  jsapcrs  in  /'/•7*C',  "»cc  especially  v.  S,  hubrrt.  Krist  in 
<faj   .t/iojYfi/rtArc/,  3  2o?-2?o;  t  iue'rin.  Palatini-  :  .Sa/rttinf, 
2  J40-»ro,  ||mj|;   Knrrer,  lt  '*ndt<vH<:r>i 
6.  Literature,  r/xi*  -r'.ri  hril.  /.<t<«rft*r,  ji7-3ao;  C'onder, 
Tfnl-lt  Voir,  88-95;  tlASm.  /id ^  337-340; 
L.  Cautier,  Seuitni'i  Jt  I  tr.  t-SaiHlt^\,  2117-J48-      Lir,  C. 

2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  lf>55> 
[\tfittt\  [DAL]),  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saul  (l  S.1&I9I  and  David  ( 1  S.  25a tf.)  '*  'l"hc  gentilic 
Carmelite  laa^^Xiot),  is  applied  to  1  Minis 
wife  ABIGAIL  [f.V.,  i]  iaS.  2a  Kapnri\ttrov  [A],  etc.) 
ami  to  HR2RO(l  Ch.  1 1  17).  The  town  is  mentioned 
i\fpua\a.  <  .:rmcl<i)  by  Ku*.  and  Jer.  {OS  I10)i872f6/.) 
as  Mtuated  torn,  from  Hebron,  and  as  having  a  Roman 
garrison.  Il  is  the  modern  h'armal.  3887  ft.  al*>ve 
the  sea-level,  about  8  R.m.  SIC.  from  Hebron  (accord- 
ing to  Robinson,  who  thinks  Kuscbius  and  Jerome  have 
exaggerated  the  distance ;  sec  also  Palestine  Survey 
map,  sheet  xxiv. ).  Robinson  speaks  of  the  rums  as 
•extensive';  the  principal  nun  is  that  of  the  castle,  which 
he  assigns  to  Hcn>d  or  the  Romans,  but  Conder  to  lath 
century  A.  Ii.  The  site  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jud.e.t  ;  but  to  the  wrrst  the  land  is  broad  and 
ferule,  not  unlike  scenes  of  upland  agriculture  in  Scotland. 
The  nam.-  <  armel  is  therefore  suitable.  There  arc  many 
remains  of  vineyard  terraces,  and  a  reservoir. 

C.  A.  S. 

CAR  MI  ('pi?,  g  70:  X6.PM[el.  [BAFL]).  appar- 
entlv  shortened  from  Heth-hac-cerem  '  or  Iteth-haccaimi 
[see  Tahch f.mon IT F.],  and  note  in  Josh.  15 »  the  name 
Carem  iKAptM  [HAL],. 

1  More  precisely,  Maspero  places  the  /,-r.  «  of  Ro«h  Kobhu 
on  the  slope  of  ihe  promontory  {.Struggle  <*/  tht  Xalicnt,  h'j  \ 
HA,  1=79,  p.  ssk  W.  M.  Mu'ller  {At.  ».  Hur.  165),  however, 
p  u  is  ul  that  the  iiroupin;;  of  the  names  proves  that  Ru- 
ia-kiit  cannot  have  l<en  bir  from  ("armel. 

2  Carmel  ought  also  to  be  read  for  Rachal  in  1  N.  SO  19 ;  to 
©h:.    See  Rachal. 

*  In  that  case  it  cannot  he  compared  with  the  Nab.  n.  pc 
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t.  Fatherof  Aciian  (?.r>.):  Tmh.Ti  il  (P,  ran.]  i  Ch.  !  7I.  In 
tCh.4t  Carmi,  cUwbttc  ciiicd  v.n  of  Zabdi  (or  i<  h.2*  of 
Zimn),  it  made  sos-  of  ludah  ;  but  »'t  »hould  rather  read 
CurtA  HM  (cp        with  We. 

».  b.  Reuben,  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Carmltcl  ("0-on), 
Ct«.4«ti>  K».Ci4  Nu.i<H  1  lb.  ail. 

CARMONIANS  (Carman, i  [ed.  Bensly]).  4  Ksd.  15 
jo.  AV  Carmasiass, 

CABNAJM  .  ,  main  [AMV]),  i Mace 6 43/;  and 
Camion  (kapniun  [AVJ),  3  Maccl2n,    See  Ash- 

TAROTII. 

CAROB  TREE  (to  kcpation  [Ti.  W1I]),  Ut.  15.6 
RV™.    See  Hlsks. 

CARPENTER  l]T  CHn.  a  Sam.  5  u  ;  tcktoin,  Mt. 

1855).   See  Handicrafts,  g  2. 

CARPUS  (kapttoc  [Ti.  \VH])  appears  to  have  been 
Paul  s  host  at  Troas  ;  it  was  with  him  that  the  apost',c 
left  the  cloak  and  books  mentioned  in  a  Tim.  4  13.  He 
is  named  in  the  lists  of  '  the  seventy  tlisciples  of  our 
I/ird'  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  (see  DISCIPLE,  §  3)  as  bishop  of  Beruea  in 
Thrace. 

CARRIAGE.  This  English  word,  which  has  else- 
where in  EV,  with  various  special  applications  as 
indicated  by  the  context,  the  obsolete  sense  of  4  some- 
thing carried,'  is  found  iii  the  sense  of  '  vehicle*  in  I>ev. 
15o.  BY"*-  (see  SaDDLK),  and  perhaps  in  1  S.  17m 
2s  7.  AV«*  (see  Camp.  §  1,  \Vak). 

CARS  HEN  A  <fO"n3>  in  Esth.  1  14  MT.  one  of  the 

•  seven  princes '  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  C5's  equiva- 
lent seems  to  be  apK«raiot  |Ui<c*AI-0],  -<ruot  [N*]. 

whence  Martj.  [Fun<i.  67)  would  restore  asraTi ;  cp  O. 
Pcrs.  xoarhallnt,  'wolfish.'    See  Aduatha. 

CART  (.tSjTi  t  S.  67.    See  Chariot.  §  2. 

CARVING,  CARVED  WORK-    See  Handicrafts. 

CASEMENT  (3^).  Prov.  "6.  BV  I^attick  (§a(»)). 

CAS  1  PHI  A  (N'PPS).  An  unknown  place,  near 
AllAVA  and  Babvlon,  whence  E/ra  obtained  Il>lK>  (i. ), 
the  chief  m;tn  there,  and  his  brethren  1  the  Kethinitn, 
EzraS  17  IMojfr  toi.  tJ»o»-[E])^i  Esd  S45  [47j  <see 

below ). 

The  other  rend  lings  are  based  on  tlie  connection  of  w£23 
with  ejj  'diver,  money,'  ErxaKi7  (ifryvpitp  tow  rbrov  [HAD- 
1  F.sd.N  ,s  [l7),  KV  'the  pl.ee  of  the  treasury'  (t«  roir*.  [roi| 

ynVKSliAaxiov    I  HAL    T.    T.    T*>»    ttfmf  [LL    .    .    .    T4>lt   »►  T.  T. 

wjk^M«|t*  1 11  X  I  IV  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  this  place  was 
no  liwn,  but  merely  a  college,  or  a  locality  where  Lcvitcs 
were  educated  (cp  lie.-Ry.  l.-.r.  ad  loo). 

CASLEU  (xAceAtY  [AK«*B  1  Maccl*  AV.  See 

CiiiM.Kir. 

CASLUHIM  i0%rhp9,  (Jen  10m  i  Ch.  1 .2f).  See 

Geography,  §  15  (3). 

CASPHOR,  in  1  Mace.  5  /-  AY  Casphon  (vACtpioN 
[K);  KA  [V];  XACpOJfi  [A],  but  in  :•.  »6  KACtpajp 
[AS  '].  KAI  CKAlpu)  (YJ.  KACd>U»  [X*] ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
8  3.  XACcbo  viAKH.  etc..  where  aaakh  =  'he nameMuked). 
a  town  of  Cilcnd  (sec  under  IViiSok).  taken  by  Judas 
the  Maccabee  in  his  campaign  beyond  Jordan  <  1  MaCC 
6r&).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Caspis  RV 
Caapill  (Me  GKPiIVRUN),  of  a  Mace.  (kac  n[tllN 

[YA|,  Katfa  [Syr.]),  a  fortress  described  as  strong  and 
fenced  about  Willi  walls  and  near  a  lake  a  stadia  broad. 
These  data  suit  the  present  el-Mu/c.rib,  the  great 
station  on  the  M.nj  road,  which  is  not  identified  with 
any  other  OT  name  /but  sec  Asiitaroth.  £  a),  and 
in  antiquity  must  have  been  a  place  of  ini'joriance  :  its 
ancient  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

The  irient  hYation  of  Casphon  with  KhUfin  (see  Furrer,  in 
Richm's  mrti  1  3  i4/.)  >.  pnilolo«ically  improbable,  and  has  no 

1  for  vrat  '(to)  his  brother,'  we  muM  read  vnm,  'and  (to) 
hi.  brethren,'  with  Vg.  and  I!  I  Esd.  ©WAL. 
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ipexid  remmmendation.  With  KhUfin  n.  Talm.  Hasfiva.  On 
Mu/eirdi  *ee  Schumacher,  Ae**ii  Ionian.  i>t  Jr.  t  here  is 
another  lar^e  lake,  el  A"*4iA,  16  m.  S.  of  .Mureinb.     o.  A.  S. 

CASSIA  represents  two  Hebrew  words.  r.  mp 
(Ex.  30j4  Erelc  27 19D  appears,  along  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  calamus,  and  olive  oil,  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil.  It  is  mentioned,  along  with  bright 
iron  and  caLimus,  among  the  wares  brought  into  the 
Tynan  market  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages  :  some 
have  thought  that  it  reappears  in  the  mrrui  spoken  of  by 
Dioscoridcs  (1  i» )  as  one  species  of  cassia. 

gtftAFI-  renders  J/xt  in  E».W'»4,  where  maaaia.  fvX«Aon.  and 
irairroc  are  mentioned  in  other  M  SS  as  alternative  rendering  : 
in  Krek.  '27  iii,  where  eV'**'-  Mnita,  Aq.  h.is  ^ir«u>Tior,  S\m. 
aTaxTq,  an  l  The,*].  «u, j&o.  Pc^fs.  and  t  arg.  iilentify  it  with  the 
ni",1'*"  Of  '  ca*via  '  of  P»- <a8(ij)  (»ee  below). 

Scholars  are  agreed  that  probably  what  is  intended  is 
some  kind  of  cassia. 

CaUiof  (Si So)  notices  the  mention  in  Nbsh.  AV/.  i.  I  8  of 
jsj^Si  '  wl-ite  rawia,"  a*  cultivated  in  Palestine;  but  this, 

according  to  l^>w  (140).  must  liavc  been  quite  a  dillercnt  plant. 

a.  Ps-  453  [9].  the  word  which  passed  into 

Greek  as  xaaia 1  and  thence  into  other  languages, 
is  almost  Certainly  a  derivative  of  the  root  (  =  Ar. 
kitda'j),  to  '  ssrapc'--pro|ierly  'to  reduce  to  tine  dust' 
(Vs'RS  in  /.  Phil.  167"  /)-  A  'powdered  fragrant 
bark'  is  thus  indicated.  The  word  is  too  general  to 
allow  of  certain  identification  with  any  particular  species  ; 
but  probably  what  us  blended  is  something  akin  to  the 
modern  'ca^ia  bark'  i»  t..  the  bark  of  other  kinds  of 
Ciinamamum  thai)  that  w  hich  yields  the  true  cinnamon). 
The  use  of  the  Heb.  plural  to  denote  a  substance  of 
this  kind  is  natural.2  The  word  in  the  singular  is  found 
as  a  female  name  ;  see  Kk/I  AII. 

FI.  and  Hank.,  Piarm.^  Jig,  say:  '  That  cinnamon  and 
casda  were  entremely  analogous  is  proved  by  the  remark  of 
till  en,  that  the  tinr.i  mh  differs  H  little  from  the  l'>west 
qualilv  of  tiniiamori  lhat  ibe  firxl  may  tje  u>ed  for  the  second. 
pros-itfed  a  double  weight  of  it  he  u*erf.' 

A  very  prubalile  source  of  cavsia  i1*  C inn^mrmum  inrrs,  Itl. 
The  fharwtn  sfrrt.i  it.iun  sa\s  :  '  May  Iff  used  a>  a  «nl^iitute 
for  Cinnamon,  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  inferior.* 
C.  inrrs  occurs  in  S.  India  and  throughout  the  Mnl.nan  region. 
It  yielded  the  'cassia  bark  '  once  so  largely  exported  ficwn  N. 
Canara.    See  Cinnamon.  N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CASTANETS  1  DTDl"1? I,  a  S.  fist  BV.  Sec  M 1  sic. 
§  3  (3). 

CASTLE.  Two  buildings  are  distinguished  in  AV 
by  this  title:  (t)  the  'city  |r.ither.  citadel]  of  David' 
in  1  Ch.  11  5  (mt1VTp)  7  nySl,  where  KV  harmonizes 
with  a  S  57  by  rendering  'strong  hold.'  and  (a)  the 
t-  tracks  1  lit  1  im  |  attached  to  ihi  f  rt  Antonia  (Acts 
21  34  ^7  :  ra/»)i,*.\i)|.    Ss-e  jERfsAI.F.M,  TRMPLK. 

j.  RV  also  gives  the  title  to  the  (rn'2)  of  Susa  (AV 

'palace').    See  Paiace.  Shcshan  ;  also  Fortkbss,  Tower 

4.  The  woid  is  also  used  in  AV.  quite  wrongly,  for  ■"n*C' 
ftr.1*,  whi.  h  is  rather  a  nomad  'encampment  '  (»o  RV\  C«m. 
SS  IS  etc  (distinguished  from  c-im  •  villages').  See  Cajii-,  |  r, 
Cattlx,  f  1  n. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX.  RV  The  Twin  Brothers 

[AlOCKOYPOll  n  WH);  soKV»e  •  Dioscuri  ),  the  sign 
(wVpewrfottP)  of  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  I*aul 
sailed  from  Melita  to  IHiteoIi  (Aets'JSiil.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  sons  of  Zaus  and  I>eda  ami  brothers  of 
Helen,  appear  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  (ieniini.4 
See  Stars.  §  3/  They  were  the  tutelary  deities  of 
sailors,  and  (it  may  be  interesting  to  note)  were  held  in 
especial  veneration  in  the  district  of  Cvrcne,  near 
Alexandria  (Sshol.  Pind.  Pvth.  56).     Catullus  (4*7) 

'  The  spelling  with  one  r  is  correct  in  Greek  and  Ijtin  (Lag. 
Mitthtit.  23<7k 

*  For  rrrxp  Hen  and  (Hie.  (/V!*)  would  read  P>1*,  'are 
shed." 

*  A  longer  form  is  HrAniyy.lh  (only  in  plur-X  »  Ch.1T  n  ?T 4 
(rour-led  with  mirJaftm,  '  towers'). 

*  tin  their  tm  thologieal  forms  see  more  fully  E&fo  t.r.,  and 
Rose  her  *.r\  '  D.oskuren  ' 
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*peaks  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  the  same  deities,  and  for 
other  examples  of  names  of  shqjs  see  Smith's  Class. 
L>ut..  s.v.  'Insigne.'  It  is  probable  that  images  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  fixed  at  the  bow  of  Paul  s  ship, 
since  it  was  customary  for  a  ship  to  carry  at  the  how 
a  representation  of  the  sign  which  furnished  the  name 
(the  titiiinte),  and  at  the  stem  a  representation  of  the 
tutelar)-  deity  (the  lutein).  Herod.  (3j7>  makes  refer- 
ence to  ihe  Patatkoi  (origin  doubtful),  figures  of  hideous 
muscular  dwarfs  which  the  Phoenicians  stuck  up  on  the 
bows  of  their  galleys  (cp  Phcknicia,  and  see  Perr. 
Chip.  Hhecn.  2 17/..  and  note  the  illustration  of  such  a 
galley,  it.  19). 

CAT.  Cats  (EV)  or  rather  Wild  Cats  (afXoepot) — 
for  the  context  requires  us  to  take  at\.  in  this  sense — 
are  mentioned  in  the  'Epistle  of  Jeremy'  (Bar.  621) 
with  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  which  alight  upon  the 
bodies  and  heads  of  idols.  Wild  cats  (pStnrt)  arc  recog- 
nised bv  the  Tg.  of  Is.  13™  (for  0'»,  see  Jackal)  34 14 
(for  c~«.  see  Ja<:kai.  [4]}.  but  not  of  Hos.  96  (where 
'nn  is  a  faulty  reading  for  J'V?n.  ■  thistles  ).  We  must 
not  infer  from  the  lateness  of  these  words  that  it  was  only 
at  a  late  dale  that  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
wild  cats.  They  no  doubt  knew  the  ftlis  mamculata 
(the  original  of  our  own  domestic  cat),  which  to-day  is 
very  common  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (though  it  is  scarce 
on  the  W.  side),  and  is  found,  indeed,  throughout 
Africa.  Arabia.  Syria,  and  Palestine  (  Tristram). 

We  need  not  wonder  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
OT  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
had  probably  tamed  the  wild  cat  only  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  it  accompanies  the  fowler  on  his  expeditions 
(sec  woodcuts  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1jj6/.).  The  stories  of 
Herodotus  (266)  are  absurd.  Hastit,  the  goddess  of 
HuUistus.  w  is  '  a  cat  or  a  tigu  1  iMasperoj 

The  rendering  'wild  cats'  in  Tg.  of  Is.  (see  above) 
is  not  adopted  by  modern  translators.  All  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  the  writers  of  the  descriptions 
referred  to  h.id  in  view  some  definite  wild  animals. 
Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild  cats  (including 
•  martens'!  were  in  their  minds;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distribute  them  among  the  various  Hebrew  terms. 
Many  commentators,  after  Borhart  I  Micros.  862).  give 
•wild  cat'  for  Heb.  c~X  (Is.  13ji  34 14  Jer.  5O39  Ps, 
74  14  [text  doubted]).  Certainly  EV's  '  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert '  (as  if  from  is  inappropriate  ;  the  ety- 
mology assumed  also  is  very  doubtful.  The  ancient 
vcrsi.  ns  arc  inconsistent,  and  the  Heb.  writers  would 
not  have  condemned  them.     Sec  Ja<  K.M.,  Wol.r. 

T.  K.  C 

CATECHISE  (i:ri)  Prov,  226  A V*  ;  EV  ■  train  up." 
with  which  cp  Lk.  I  4  mg.,  '  the  things  which  thou  wast 
taught  in-arifx^qt)  by  word  of  mouth' ;  Acts  IHjs  mg. 
•taught  byword  of  mouth  |«antxWwl  in  the  way 
of  the  I.ord.'  That  oral  instruction  is  meant  by 
itaTTjYfir  is  undeniable;  cp  Jos.  fit.  65.  'when  thou 
nieetest  me."  «ra«  aeroi  at  wo\\a  Aarr/X'r™.  '  I  will  inform 
Ihee  of  many  things." 

The  R.-WMTS  of  die  OT  won  to  have  thought  that  such  a 
pri  uliar  wunl  a*  -ijn  may  have  had  a  technical  meaning  such  as 
««ri)x«trat  length  acquired.  In  MH  a  derivative  of  "J"  (V") 
means  the  'gradual  introduction  of  children  into  religious 
practice':  t.g.,  'Wherein  consists  the  child's  training  (71"), 
J'.'«»<t  f,t»,  with  reference  to  ilic  fasting  on  the  I>ay  of  Alone- 
incril,  Certa  nly  the  word  ^jn  elsewhere  always  has  a  technical 
meaning.  Il  seems  to  mean  religious  initiation  or  dedication, 
wh.thrr  of  a  i»-l -on  (so  perhaps  yy\  («n.  14  14)  or  of  a  building 
(>ce  \Ux>\<  air  ;  LP731-,  Fnoeh),  The  first  part  of  Prov.  I.e. 
ii  very  ohu-urc,  anl  probably  corrupt  (see  Che.  E.tf.  7.  Sept. 

Oral  instruction  there  doubtless  was  in  the  post  em  lie 
period  to  which  Proverbs  seems  to  bel  nig  (see  Education,  f  1); 
hut  -;n  is  not  one  of  rh.-  technical  word,  of  the  wise  men  for 

CATEEPILLER  jp£),  Ps.  10f,34.  etc  AV.  RV 
Cankkrwokm.  sec  LOCUCT,  §a  (6).  and  P'pH)  1  K. 

8j7  etc.  EV,  sec  Ltx:t/ST,  §  a  (9). 
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CATHUA(koya[B]  kaOoya  [AJ  re-AHA?  [!.]>. 
a  family  of  NETHINIM  in  the  great  ]»st-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  11.  |  9)  1  EkL5j°.  unmcntioned  in  I!  Eira247 
Neh.  749.  unless  the  name  may  be  identified  with 
fJ.xllAR  (in2  for  inj?).  or  perhaps  with  OlDDKI. 
l^.t.l 

CATTLE  1  The  nomad  origin  of  the  Semites  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  numerous  words  relating  to  the  lite 

1  Nomadic  life  aml  a!,*oc»tion*  of  nomads  {e.g.,  ox. 

'  sheep,  etc. )  arc  common  to  all  the 
dialects.  In  the  case  of  the  b'nc  Israel,  not  only 
idioms  and  figures  of  speech,  but  also  old  traditional 
names  and  even  direct  statements,  confirm  the  view, 
which  is  111  itself  highly  probable.  Note,  for  example, 
the  name  Rachel.  •  the  ewe  '  ( WKS  AV/.  Srm.»  311), 
and  the  description  of  Abram  as  a  '  nomad  Aram.ian ' 
(i3k  "Si*  t>t.  26  j).  A  still  earlier  ancestor.  J  ABA1.  (the 
name  is  again  significant),  is  called  the  'father' — i.e., 
founder— of  nomadic  life  (Gen.  4  jo  ;  cp  CAINITES. 
I"). 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  bear  in  mind  the 
I  difference  between  nomads  (' tent-dwellers.'  Gen.  I.e. ) 
and  those  who  have  settled  down  as  agriculturists. 
Of  the  constantly  recurring  struggle  between  these  two 
classes  a  vivid  picture  is  presented  in  the  narrative  of 
Zeeb  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  S).  chiefs  of  the  Midianites, 
a  people  which,  as  depicted  in  the  OT,  may  serve 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  nomad  class.  The  dif- 
ference l>ctween  the  two  classes  may  not  be  complete  ; 
for  traces  of  nomadic  origin  w  ill  continue  to  lie  visible, 
even  after  the  shepherd's  tower,  or  the  cattle  kraal,  with 
its  nucleus  of  tents."  has  developed  by  successive  stages 
into  the  fortified  city  (is;-  TJ  ;  sec  2  K,  17  9  18  8  and 
cp  Henz.  HA  125  /. ).  It  is  equally  important  to 
renieml>er  that  the  stale  of  civilisation  of  n  settled  people 
is  not  readily  assimilated  by  those  on  a  lower  grade. 
The  importance  of  this  in  its  bearing  on  the  early  history 
of  Israel  can  hardly  be  exaggerated ':  with  the  b'nc 
Israel  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  state 
was  a  long  process.  The  compilers  and  expanders  of 
the  patriarchal  legends  shrink  from  representing  their 
heroes  as  pure  nomads  ;  they  fee!  thai,  if  so  represented, 
these  heroes  would  be  grossly  inadequate  types  of  their 
far-off  descendants.  We  have,  however,  evidence  that 
the  later  Israelites  had.  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
their  own  land,  representatives  of  the  old  nomadic  life 
in  all  its  simplicity  (see  Km  hawtks). 

1  "he  words  commonly  employed  in  Hebrew  to  denote 
cattle  in  general  are  : 

t.  'IJ"".  mitnt  h  (cp  r!"r.  'property').  EV  usually  'cattle '(so 
'"Vc?  'fiT-K  ,' nomads,' (icn.  4n  3.-),  a  termdcrrotitig  '  possession,' 
COnmriaiac,  therefore,  ihe  thit-gs  which  are  the 

2.  Names  for  u»ual  and  almost  peculiar  projeny  of  nomads. 

Cattle.  's  used,  nr.  ordinal) .  in  a  much  wider  sense 

than  pti  (KV  'flock';  but  AV  'cattle,'  Gen. 
SOe,  etc.),  which  denote*  the  smalt  rattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
or  sheep  alone  (cp  t  S.  *■!'*  t\  Mikneli  does  not  include,  however, 
*erv..t,i. ;  nor,  a*  a  rule,  hone,  or  av*»  (hut  *ee  Ks.  M  j  Job  I  3). 

2.  '"^ -2,  tJ''tni*h,  e-neos.  includes  all  the  larger  doniestii: 
animaK  :  in  Neh.  2  m  14  it  meansa  s.Lddie-anirnaI.  It  Is  uxuaily 
contrasted  with  man,  wild  beasts  ("v'^,  erifeoc),  birds,  and  crawt* 
i»H  tlii-i;;-.  ('  p  Ps.  !4s  10X  The  wprd  i*  not,  however,  free  from 
vagueness  for  it  ma)  le  applied  to  wild  animals,  and  even  (ia 
plur.  foro.>  to  an  imaginary  animal  (see  BBMBHOI  m,  H  «,  3>- 

y  TJS,  te  lr,  m,m  ('  cattle '  Nu.  20  4  Ps.  78  48),  '  beast.'  used 


•  In  the  present  article  will  l>c  found  what  rnjuires  to  he  laid 
atoW  large  cattle.  Small  cattle  also  are  included  in  treating  of 
pasturing,  tending,  breeding,  etc. ;  but  their  species  and  Hebrew 
names  will  be  considered  under  SuiiKe  and  I.oat. 

3  prop.--r!y  the  circular  encampment  of  nomadic  tribes : 

cpOen.  2%  in  K«A.  25 4. 

3  Hommcl  (.MIT  ao^)  remarks  on  the  re*i*t.mc«  to 
I  Babylonian  civili  ation  displayed  by  the  nomad  AiaaHCM 
trit<es  mentioned  in  the  Ass  inscriptions  of  the  ei.rhth  and  the 
seventh  centuries.  Strong  historical  evidence  would  have  to  he 
shown  to  justify  the  coneliision  that  the  iMacttH  nomads  were 
essentially  different  from  these. 
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>  p  +4  3  i 3)  and  of  cattle 
i  (hr  camel  and  the  a»v 


of  !«easts  of  burden  (( ten.  *'<  i 
The  Ar.  rW/e"»«  is  Used  of  In 

4.  mfl.fkh*A  '  property '  (cp  E*.  21  7  (6],  10  [9D, 
of  cattle  in  lien  S3  14  and,  a*  including  them,  in  1  S.  lip. 

5.  lint  mfrf  -fat  cattle,'  I  K.lq  (KV  falling,  cp  hoc*0* 
ffiTcvros)  :  generally  used  with  fit  or 

«.  DL-.  )<■*,  rendered  '  small  cattle '  or  '  cattle '  in  Is.  43  13  E«ek. 
S4  17,  It  the  «-•«.  UHtl.Ui,  to  jn-  see  SliKKP. 

7.  C  EjIt,  (pi.),  'oxen' ;  cp  Prov.  14  ik90i4,  ««c. 

To  denote  the  animals  of  the  bovine  kind  the 
Hebrews  used  : 

(<i)  "2,  Kik.lr,  a  generic  word,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  [••*.  It  is  often  used  individually  (cp  "\~2 '[3, 
a  single  ox  or  calf;  see  den.  IH7),  and  fiei|uently  employed  to 
define  a  word  nvjie  closely  — e.g.,  with  *»;•>  l>ev.1»  j,  n  Ex.  t. 
Its  usual  ntim.  nut.  is  j.'r,  use<l  without  reference  to  age  or 
to  gender,  to  denote  an  ox  or  cow.  It  is  used  of  a  young 
calf  111  Ex.  22  jo  |^vl,  Lev.  22 13.  and  is  once  collective,  lien. 

32$[6J.    (f)  IS,  Ate.  fern.  .-n».  hull,  cow,  defined  by 

V3  [3  E*--'5'1  •'<1"1  llvcJ  of  »  seven-year-old.  Judg.  ojj.  (r) 
^•Z  Vx-r/.  fern.  -t^y.  'tfiM,  a  calf,  used  of  a  three-year-old  (•  >n. 
IS9  cp  Is.  la  5),  and  also  of  a  young  cow  that  already  gives  milk 
(ls.7ji);  see  Hkiuk.  (4)T3Jf,  a.7/e  •  mighty,'  used  poetically 
of  oxen  (Is.  34  7),  but  also  of  horses  (Jer.  «  16,  etc)i 

With  regard  to  the  practices  of  ancient  nomadic 
pa.stnr.tl  peoples  »t  are  Iiul  ill-informed.  It  is  pro) able 
3  Breed!  ^ornMTr')'  '1S  now  in  Arabia )  the  same 

clan  would  ioi|  breed  more  than  one  kind 
of  domestic  animal.  There  is  still  a  broad  distinction 
between  thccamcl-brcr'ding  tnlx'sof  the  upland  plainsand 
the  shepherd  tritics  of  the  mountains  (WKS  AW.  Sem.1'1* 
311 ).  The  steppes  of  E.  Palestine  have  always  been 
more  suitable  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  northern 
mountains  for  oxen.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  cattle 
were  turned  loose,'  and.  becoming  wild,  acquired  a 
name  for  their  ferocity  and  from  their  habit  of  gathering 
in  circles  round  any  object  that  attracted  their  attention 
( I's.  1  j  [1 1  f  I.  At  the  present  day  shepherds  frequent 
the  cool  mountain-heights  in  the  summer,  and  rind  late 
in  the  autumn  an  abundant  supply  of  green  leaves  and 
twigs  for  Iheir  sheep  and  goals  in  the  cedars  round 
Lebanon  and  llaallick. 

The  pots  of  Palestine  which  were  most  suitable  for 
the  pasturing  of  herds  --the  parts  which  deserve  the 
name  of  ajfO  p*  ( Nu.  3a 1  4I—  were  those  situated  to  the 
E.  of  Jordan  (the  modem  region  of  Bclka  1  and  in  the  S. 
plains  of  Jud.ih.  The  enormous  tnl-ute  paid  annually 
by  Mesa,  'the  shepherd'  attests  the  richness  of 

the  country  (cp  Nu.  I.e.  ).  I 'laces  specialty  mentioned 
in  connection  with  herds  and  (locks  are  Carmel  (iS. 
25a)<  She.hem  1 1  ien.  37>*h  I  ><>thati  (Gen.  37  1 7 ).  Sharon 
(t  <  h  '£7  jg  Is.  ti.'i  10I,  Tekoa  (Am.  1  1),  (ledor  (1  (  h. 
i  ,1.  Bethlehem  (  t  S.  It)  11I,  Midian  (Nu,  31  \i  cp  st. 
8 /.  ).  Idiom  ( Is.  31  61,  and  Kcdar  (Eick.  27  at). 

In  prehistouc  tunes  there  w«-re  several  kinds  of  oxen, 
all  wild:  a  European  bison.  Pi  ion  bomsius,  I.inn. ,  still 
preserved  in  the  for<  sis  of  SIC  Europe  ;  the 
l/rus.  P.>i  prim igt*i us.  and  Pes  hngifrons, 
now  extinct,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  race  as 
our  Bos  tiurut  or  domesticated  oxen.  Our  modern 
cattle  are  derived  from  the  last-named.  1  n  Palestine 

at  the  present  day  horned  cattle  are  found  only  where 
fresh  pastures  are  easily  acc-ssible.  In  the  wilderness 
S.  of  Judah  horned  cattle  of  a  rather  undc-rsi/cd  kind 
may  l>c  seen  in  great  numbers.  Farther  to  the  N.  there 
is  a  largiT  and  better  bred  race,  used  for  tilling.  These, 
as  a  rule,  In-long  to  the  same  species  as  our  cattle,  the 
P.'s  taurus.  N.  of  Esdrae'.on  there  is  a  light-coloured 
and  stalwart  variety  usually  known  as  the  Armenian.  In 
the  va'ley  of  the  Jordan,  especially  towards  the  N.,  there 
is  a  species  ol  Indian  buffalo,  Uos  bubaii*  (Ar.  gdmus),  a 

1  Each  irilie  has  its  own  tisiin*  (see  WKS  Kin.  111  Jf.)  or 
special  mark  (  p  |>er!ia[>s  -ssje.  Oen.  4  15  Nu.  2  7,  ami  see  Cain, 
I  6;  CtrrrtN-.s,  I  ().  With  this  it  was  customary  to  brand 
the  cattle  See,  for  specimens  of  such  cattle  marks,  Doughty, 
Ar.  Det.  1  t)5,  and  cp  Drake,  I  ntjc fiend  Syria,  1  341/ 
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clumsy  animal  with  remarkably  long  horns  (generally 
flattened  and  angulated).  From  its  size  and  general 
appearance  the  s|ieues  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ancient  rt  em  (see  UNicnaN) ;  but  it  belongs  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.  It  has  liecn  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  -eg.,  Egypt.  Asi» 
Minor,  and  Italy.  K.  of  the  Jordan  horned  cattle  are  rare 
(Tristram.  Moab.  951).  although  the  l>est  country  for 
them  is  said  to  be  there  (cp  Buhl,  Pal.  60). 

Cattle-hreeiling  holds  a  Urge  place  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments  ;  their  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  so-called  /el.u 
was  most  common,  and  that  several  species  of  it  were  lireil. 
Tile  long-homed  kinil  generally  had  their  horns  Itent  like  a  Ure 
or,  less  commonly,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Short-horns 
appear  rarely  in  the  Old  Empire,  hut  are  more  freijuent  in  later 
tunes.  Another  kind  was  hornless  ,  it  is  never  represented  as 
ploughing  and  threshing,  and  hence  may  have  lieen  regarded 
as  l^-l.riiging  to  a  'fancy'  class. 

A  new  kind  appca;s  in  the  New  Kinpirc.  It  has  horns  some- 
what wide  np-irt,  arid  hears  a  lug  hump. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  of  the  ancient 
methods  of  bottling  (a  certain  kind  ol  which  is  pro- 
h  r  Ml     hibited  by  the  law  in  Lev.  19 19!  or  of 
rendering  horned  cattle  tractable.  Thcvwcre 
the  earliest  of  domesticated  animals.    T  hey 
itled  by  a  long  lime  the  domestication  of  the  sheep. 
l«ones  of  one  species,  the  Pos  primigettim  or  I'rus, 
■  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  neolithic  Swiss 
■dwellings, 

pastures  were  probably  frtf  to  all  comers,  since 
in  primitive  times  there  was  hardly  any  property  in 
land.  A  pasture  is  useless  without  a  watering-place  (cp 
Juilg.  1  15,  where  the  importance  of  the  possession  of 
water  is  clearly  show  n  :  see  Moore,  ad  loc. ).  and 
property  in  water  is  doubtless  older  and  of  more  import- 
ance ic'p  WKS  AW.  Sem.'*  104  /  ).  The  right  to  a 
pasture  was  obtained  by  digging  a  well  ;  and,  among 
the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Arabians,  the  wayfarer  was 
always  allowed  to  w  ater  his  beSUU  so  long  as  he  did  not 
hinder  the  owners  of  the  water.1  See  Si-kings.  The 
district  upon  which  cattle  pastured  is  called  npe.  bt. 
'place  for  feeding.'  Cp  *p  1  K.  4  jj  [v.  3]) ;  jmj  13 
'a  broad    pasture'  (Is.  30 »j)   is   doubtful    (S/U  'T). 

(KV  'desert.'  'wilderness')  denotes  properly  a 
pasturing  ground  where  herds  are  driven,  from  131  'to 
drive  (herds)  ' ;  cp  BDB  Lex.  s  r.  -.2-1* 

Other  words  to  denote  the  pasturing  ground  are  1K3,  rij 
the  pastoral  abode  (gen.  rendered  '  pasture,'  or  'sheep-cote,' 
once  'stahle.'  Erek.  25$  EV).  Similarly  fjj  couchiiig-place. 
Jet.  !>0t  (  T1J  Prov.  24  15  of  an  aliode  of  men).  To  denote  mote 
narrow  ly  confined  areas,  we  find  ;«»■  rtrrjs  »heep-folds<i  S.  243 
Zeph  26.  etc.).  ."Hlfg  an  enclosure  (Mi.  2  i  j),  HV3C  (lien.  S3  17) 
'booths,'  temporary  night-vhclleis  (sec  below). 

When  required  to  lie  specially  fattened,  cattle  were 
withdrawn  from  the  open  pastures  and  kept  in  a  stable 
pzs.  See  Am.  64  1 S.  as  14  Jer.  46  ai  MaJ.  4  ■  (3*>) ; 
•  stall.'  tit.  a  place  for  tying  up  ;  cp  also  nr?  j  Hah,  3  17) 
and  .-!*:o  (Hab  3t7  P*  0O9  7*7")  '  fold.' 

The/ot'4arecalled  BTWe* (Ps.  99  13  I14)  RV  '  sheepfolds,' AV 
■pots"),  or  C;ncr2  (Judg.  i  16  Oen.  41*14),  properly  perhap* 
'double-pens.'  Moore  (.m  Juilg-  Aft)  and  Che.  (on  P»,  U.) 
prefer  the  ser,se  'dung-heaps.' 

The  manger  or  crib  is  0'3K  (Is.  1  3  cp  IJc.  27  13 15 
tftdw)).    whence   the    denominative   D:3»»    1  fattened." 

>  A  stricter  law  is  alluded  to  in  Dt.  2  6  aB. 

1  Similatly,  t*J23,  the  common-lands  of  a  city  (especially  a 
LeVitieal  one),  in  Nu.  ».'>a  'suburbs  '  |  EV|,  is  \~.  rliaps  originally 
•plate  of  driving'  (ItKIt);  cp  RVm*.  'pasture-lands.'  Che. 
doubts  the  sense  of  '  driving  '  and  proposes  a  fresh  explanation, 
mains  the  word  practically  syn.  with  my  'field.'  Hence  the 
applied  sense  1  reserved  land  ' — i.e.,  belonging  to  the  t 
or  to  the  sanctuary.    See  JQK,  July  i8y8.  p.  566. 

*  flrni  wall,  like  the  At.  fmmlltmf—,  denote*  tht 
may  be  added  "V;",  which  may  originally  have  meant  a  'cattle- 
yard':  cp  unit,  m.v. 

4  ."T-iK  (cp  HDIt,  i.v.)  'stall '  i«  used  generally  for  horses,  but 
also  f*  t  other  animals  ;  cp  »  Ch.  32  a$. 
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applied  to  oxen  (Prov.  15 17  ;  and  also  birds  1  K.  4»j 
[63]).  To  cat  the  •  stalled  ox  '  (which  was  looked  ujH.n 
as  a  luxury  ;  cp  Prov.  15  17)  is  termed  a  reproach  by  Amos 
(Am.  C>4\    himself  once  a  herdsman. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  herUtgc  (p-.,  Nu.  224  3fJ?). 
cattle  had  special  food  (H'ECT),  which  was  cither 
chopped  straw  (;2fl)  or  •  mixed  fodder'  (vVa;1  cp  Job 
65)  made  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt,  or  a 
salt  herb  (pen  Is.  30  34k 

From  the  references  in  the  OT  we  arc  able  to  gain  a 
fairly  clear  idea  as  to  the  duties  and 
customs  of  those  who  had  charge  over 
cattle. 


etc. 


The  usual  word  to  denote  such  an  occupation  is  nflrl  (or 
|H*  T.  ^J("3  1;  less  frequently  "S3f  "3fj,  and  1£J  (for  the  last 
see  Smj>  f).  Hy  fur  the  greater  numl»cr  of  reference*  deal, 
as  we  should  naturally  espect,  with  the  tending  of  sheep  and 
goat*,  and  the  -.pet  ilk  word  for  a  'cattle-man '  C$3)  occurs 
only  once  (Amos  7  14). 

The  shepherd,  clad  in  a  simple  garment  (Jer.  43 1») 
like  the  mod.  Ar.  himui.  goes  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
flock  ;  cp  In.  IO4).  all  of  which  know  his  voice  and 
respond  to  the  name  he  gives  them  iib.  v.  3).  He  takes 
with  him  his  shepherd's  bag  (c-p.i  'Sa,  1  S.  l"4o)  or 
wallet  (tapV.  *>..  EV  Scrip),  stiff  (Sj^J.  see  esp.  Gen. 
3'2io[n]:  and  rp  rtjyrp,  ps.  234).  an<i,  as  a  means 
of  defence,  a  shag  (jrVfl,  I  S.  174°).  He  1  gently  leads' 
his  llocks  ('SJJ,  Is.  40 it  Ps.  23a)  to  the  best  pastures, 
where  he  makes  t  i  in  lie  down  by  streams  (Ps.  23i|;' 
though  it  must  lie  admitted  that  the  reading  in 
Ps.  23j*  is  uncertain  (see  '.'he.  Pt.'"1').  The  dangers 
from  wild  beasts3  (e.g.,  lions.  Is.  3U  I  S  1*34) 
and  nomadic  marauders  (Job  1  14  17)  were  ver\  real. 
No  doubt  there  was  the  solace  of  the  pastoral 
rei-d  *  (see  Judg.  616,  and  cp  Job  21  i»  I  S.  ltjiSi.  and 
later  writers  speak  of  (he  sheep-dog  (Job  MO  1  Is.  5t$io /, 
see  DOG,  §  1),  well  known  to  the  Assyrians.  By 
night  the  shepherd  had  to  keep  watch  in  the  open 
air  (I.k.  2S.  cp  Nah.  3t8)  ;  but  sometimes  a  temporary 
shelter   was    made  (Ass.   tmrtoum=i  P3J  and  masallu 

are  so  explained),  whence  'shepherd's  tent'  («p  Snk, 
Is.  88»;  cp  c-ei.i  ifeMb,  Cant.  18)  becomes  the  type 
of  an  uncertain  dwelling-place.8  In  other  cases 
towers  were  built  for  the  shepherds  (cp  Gen.  35m,  and 
see  a  Ch.  2(5  to) ;  traces  of  them  arc  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day.  The  '  duars '  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
consist  of  stone  towers  put  together  without  mortar,  ami 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  tUe  'Talayot'  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  to  the  beehive -shaped  houses  of 
Scotland.  They  are  enclosed  by  low  walls  of  massive 
rough  stones,  and  are  occupied  by  cattle  (cp  Maspero. 
Dawn  of  Civ.  352 /.  ;  sec  also  Doughty.  Ar.  lies.  1 13). 
The  sheepfolds  also,  as  their  name  implies,  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls  (cp  Jn.  10tk 

When  the  shepherd  returned  to  his  master  the  sheep 
were  carefully  counted  by  being  made  to  pass  under  the 
staff  (cp  Lev.  27  3»  Jer.  33  13  Ezek.  20 37) — a  representa- 
tion of  the  shepherd  'telling  his  talc'  is  not  infrequent 
on  Kgyptian  monuments.  As  for  wages,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  practice  dcscrilied  in  (Jen.  30s3  jf. 
was  usual :  possibly  the  usual  reward  was  the  milk  of 
the  flocks  (see  1  Cor.  97— cp,  on  the  other  hand,  Zech. 
11 1  j,  which  speaks  of  a  money  payment). 

1  From  S>2  'to  pour  out';  or,  'to  pour  over'  (so  Ass. 
htUM;  hence  'tnitiu.'  Cp  iM./arr.igo,  and  nee  Anointing, 
I  t.    Tlie  denominative  occurs  in  judg  It'll. 

»  Frd.  Del.  makes  •jt'tj*=  "J»3T,  m»'J/»(  =  lt.1j)in  Ass.  being 
a  syn.  of  rafi.Uu  'to  lie  down.'    But  see  Kranr  Del.  \  note. 

3  Similarly  in  Assyria:  cp  Maspero.  Pan-n  ofCrt:  7^7/ 

4  Cp  the  illustration  from  Assyria,  Maspero,  I.e.  The  shep- 
herd seated  plays  upon  a  reed  to  the  delight  of  his  dog. 

0  At  the  present  day  a  sheep-pen  is  made  of  boughs.  It  is 
called  hitttra  (see  Ha/ok),  and  the  trail  of  boughs  in  the  sandy 
desert  is  always  a  sign  of  the  nomad  mamil  (encampment);  cp 
Doughty,  A'.  litt.  •liTo/. 
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The  status  of  the  shepherd  varies  according  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  Among  primitive  |>nstoial 
_  o».»„«  peoples  the  sheikh  himself,  or  even  his 
7'  BlalUB-  daughters,  tend  the  llocks  (cp  Gen.  29  9 
Ex.  2  16— //.  «43,(.  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day 
in  various  parts  of  the  Sinailic  peninsula  (see  Kn. -Di. 
Ex.,  ad  loc.).  The  early  kings  of  Israel  owned  large 
flocks,  and  the  |K)st  of  chief  shepherd  (cp  nips  "v.  Gen. 

476.  also  x  Ch.  2729  I  Pet.  64.  apx^'o^hV-  ar|d  magister 
rtgii  fxcoris,  Liv.  1 4)  was  important  and  full  of  dignity. 
Hence  the  designation  '  shepherd  '  (.ip)  was  a  noble  one 
and  was  used  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (  Jer.  'J34.  cp  ap  •  to 
rule '  2  S.  S ^  1  as  well  as  of  those  of  Assyria,  and  Incomes 
the  origin  of  the  beautiful  NT  phrase  '  the  good 
shepherd.'  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  the  adoption 
of  a  more  settled  mode  of  lite  should  lie  unfavourable  to 
the  repute  of  the  shepherd.  To  the  Egyptians,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  shepherds  wi  re  an  abomination  '  (Gen. 
4634:  cp  Aiiomin'a  HON.  4};  •  Asiatic  '  (/.<".,  Utrbarian) 
and  'shepherd'  were  to  them  synonymous  terms  (see 
EGYPT,  §  31).  Similarly  in  Palestine,  as  the  Jews 
advanced  in  prosperity,  the  prestige  of  the  shepherd's 
calling  diminished.  In  Rabbinical  times  a  shepherd  was 
precluded  from  l>earing  w  itness,  because  one  w  ho  must 
have  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  pastures  of  others  would 
naturally  be  dishonest  (tpi"«j»A.  25a,  Jos.  Ant.  xvii  10;). 

Besides  the  use  to  which  cattle  were  put  in  ploughing 
and  threshing  (see  ACRK  L  I.TI  KF..  §  8(.  they  were  also 
-  n       .  used  as  draught  animals  (cp  1S.B7  f.  i. 

cattJe     Their  Ml,  K  '?  t'"'  ,orn,etl  onc'  of  thc  main 
'    articles  of  diet,  and  their  skins  were  used 

for  clothing  (see  Lkathkk,  Wool.).  Pastoral  life 
probably  meant  usually  ■  diet  of  milk  and  game  ;  and 
the  use  of  cattle  for  food  was  somewhat  restricted  (sec 
Eel.  Sent.™  296 /. ).  The  young  animal  was.  however, 
preferred  and  considered  a  special  dainty.  At  the 
present  day.  it  is  sad.  the  sheep  is  eaten  only  at 
festivals,  and  goat -flesh  is  not  used  as  food  save  by  the 
very  poor.  In  sacrifices  cattle  were  frequently  used, 
and  huge  hecalombS  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  temple  services  1  (cp  1  K.  863  a  Ch.  56  7  5  29  33  etc. ). 

Cattle,  being  almost  thc  only  property  of  nomads, 
become,  among  primitive  people,  a  medium  of  exchange. 
When  the  first  coins  were  made  in  Greece,  this  was 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  head  of  an  ox  upon 
thc  ingot.  Cattle  and  wealth  are,  therefore,  almost 
synonymous  terms. 

Cp  X*1Q  'possession  and  Ass.  su/^ullatu  '  hen! ';  '^3fO  '  cattle,1 
and  flyfO;  0*C3J  and  Syr.  |aJj  i  [i.i«  orig.  an  animal 
for  riding  (Nestle,  ZDMC  33,  707  ['70! ;  j*\ut  and  fttunia ; 
Krqttrf  and  xnjpa). 

The  earliest  legislation  (Ex.  20-23)  was  intended  for 
>,  having  advanced  beyond  the  pastoral 
stage,  were  occupied  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture. The  prominence  given  to  the  ox. 
thc  sheep,  and  the  ass  is  as  noticeable 
as  the  ahsence  of  all  reference  to  the  horse  and  thc 
camel.  Remarkable  also  is  thc  humanity  which  char- 
acterises these  regulations.  Cattle  are  not  to  be  mutrled 
(can,  cp  circ  while  threshing  (Dt.2f>4) — a  law  which 
holds  good  to  the  present  day  (cp  Dr.  ad  /.v.),  and 
was  in  vogue  in  Egypt,  where  one  sees  representa- 
tions of  an  ox  and  an  ass  threshing  unmuuled  (cp  Erm. 
Eg.  432,  and  see  ACRK  l  I.TtRK,  §  81.  According  to 
another  enactment,  oxen  were  not  to  work  upon  the 
sabbath  (F.x.  23  u).  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
the  sabbath,  it  was  customary  to  water  the  cattle  on 
that  day  (Ek.  I815I.  Other  laws  respecting  cattle- 
stealing  and  damages  caused  by  oxen  are  given  in  Ex. 
21  jB/;  cp  it.  22io[9]/  The  law  dealing  with  the 
case  in  which  a  beast  entrusted  to  one's  care  has  been 
maimed  or  torn  (Ex.  22 10  [9]^)  provides  that  the  pro- 

1  njB,  properly  'slaughterer  (of  cattle),'  b  applied  to  a  cook 
and,  strangely,  to  a  member  of  the  royal  body-guard.  See 
Executioner,  and  cp  OTJCft  361,  a.  1. 
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duction  of  the  in  mined  part  is  to  suffice  as  n  guarantee 
of  good  f.ulli  and  th.it  no  restitution  is  to  be  required 
tsee  DiimsIW.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shepherd  to  be  alile  to  produce  ■  leg  or  a  piece  of  an 
car  as  a  proof  (cp  Am.  8ui.  Jacob,  however,  declares 
to  I. ilmn  that  instead  of  producing  'that  which  was 
torn  of  beasts  (rrris)  he  has  made  good  the  loss  himself 
(Gen.  .11  jg). 

'Hie  early  Semites,  like  other  ptstoral  peoples,  paid 
great  reverence  to  cattle,  their  kinship  with  whom  they 
long  continued  to  ret  ognisc.  This 
give*  additional  point  to  Nathan's 
parable  :  the  ewe  lamb  was,  to  a  poor 
man  who  nourished  it,  more  nearly  a  daughter'  than  it 
could  Ijc  in  later  times.  No  doubt  the  special  veneration 
for  cattle  was  connected  with  the  idea  that  man  owes 
his  food  in  large  measure  to  them  (cp  WKS  I.e. ). 

A  full  treatment  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far. 
Nor  can  we  consider  here  the  Israehtish  form  of  the 
legend  of  the  'Golden  Age'  (cp  Hesjod,  H'orii  and 
Day$.  MX)]?.),  and  the  contrast  lietwei-n  J's  description 
of  the  peace  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  (cp 
Is.  116/)  and  Ps  representations  of  man  as  their  lord 
and  matter.  The  worship  of  die  domestic  animals  is 
another  subject  which  invites  attention.  The  most 
ancient  evidence  for  it  is  supplied  by  the  Babylonian 
zodiacal  mythology.1  In  Egypt,  too.  the  worship  of 
sacred  animals  taki-s  us  back  to  an  incalculable  antiquity. 
Witness,  for  ev ample,  the  bull  worship  of  Memphis  and 
other  cities  (see  EGYPT,  §  14b  which  has  Iw-en  connected 
with  Israehtish  idolatry.  Notice,  too.  the  worship  of 
the  cow  Ila'thor.  tlie  •  lady  of  heaven.'  which  reminds 
US  of  the  cow-hcaded  Ashtorrth  of  Sidon.  See  further 
Calk,  GOLDEN;  ASHTOXETH ;  Azazel;  Clean,  §  17.' 

A.  E.  S.  —  S.  A.  C. 

CAUDA  1  kay  A  a.  [Ti.WIIp,  Acu27«6.  SccClauda. 

CAUL  (properly  a  close-fitting  cap  or  net-work).  as 
applied  to  an  article  of  dress,  o.  curs  as  die  KV  rendering 
of  D'p'aV"  Is.  818  (mg.  'networks,' as  though  =  ; 
©  €\\TTA.okia).  To  complete  the  parallelism  of  the 
verse,  we  should  read,  with  Schroeder  and  others, 
D'D"X\  'little  suns'  ;  see  NKCKLAI  k,  n. 

In  its  anatomical  sense,  'caul'  in  Hos.  138  ([cs1"]  <A]0i 
<riry*\<ujiof  KapSiai)  apparently  refers  to  the  peri- 
cardium. It  is  usctl  similarly  in  ICx.  29 13  l>cv.  34  10  15 
etc.  to  render  nirvllit.  'excess/;  C  \ori'jt},  an  uncertain 
expression  which  has  occasioned  difficulty  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  denotes  probably  '  the  fatty  mass  at 
the  opening  of  the  liver  which  reaches  to  the  kidneys, 
and  becomes  visible  upon  the  removal  of  the  "lesser 
omentum,"  or  membrane  extending  from  the  fissures  of 

the  aver  to  1  ic  1  ur  :  the  st<  mi  ich "  (I)r  / .  Slit  >  /'. 

ET).  On  the  Vss.,  and  various  interpretations,  cp 
Di.-Rvs.  on  Ijcv.3);*  and.  on  die  probable  reason 
of  the  choice  of  this  particular  part  of  the  body  for 
offerings,  see  LtVUL 

CAVES  {-Hp.  ml'ardh;  ctthXmon  ;  sfrlunca). 
The  limestone  strata  of  Syria  and  Palestine  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  caves  and  ravines.  The 
springs  issuing  from  limestone  rock  generally  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
To  the  erosive  effect  of  water  charged  with  this  acid. 
CORI billed  with  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sand  and 
stones  carried  along  by  the  currents,  the  formation  of 
caves  and  ravines  in  such  rocks  is  Chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

1  Cp  the  Kevpti.xn  paintines  which  represent  men  talking  to 
cattle,  and  »!<•■.  Vm<  them  with  friris:<-s. 

*  On  the  '  Uull 1  of  the  Zodiac,  which  is  the  It.xb  Cud  an  na 
(eqisivalt'it  (,i  our  Taurus,  or  cl*e  to  Aldeharani,  lee  Jeiucn, 

XmmsW  6i  fF. 

*  J.  U.  Durst'*  Pit  Rimtfv.  flai.  .1st.  u.  Ag.  (tterlin.  go) 
—  a  Contribution  to  the  history  of  domestic  caltle— a|>peared 
after  the  present  article  was  in  type. 

*  1'he  old  view  that  yitkrrttk  was  the  greater  lobe  of  the  lung 
has  nothing  ill  its  favour. 
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What  are  now  ravines  have  in  many  cases  originally 
been  subterranean  watercourses,  which  have  been  un- 
roofed by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the 
Syrian  caverns  are  of  great  site  ;  Strabo.  for  example 
(756).  speaks  of  the  axrjXoia  ftaOKOToua  of  llursea,  and 
mentions  one  capable  of  holding  4000  men.  Hooks  of 
travel,  from  W  illiam  of  Tyre  and  (luaresmius  onwards, 
abound  with  references  to  such  caves  and  the  local 
traditions  respecting  them  <  i'avernier.  Maundrcll,  Shaw, 
Robinson),  those  of  Palestine  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  places  of  refuge  and  shelter  for  the 
terror-stricken  (Is.  219  Rev,  61s  cp  Zech.  14s).  the  out- 
lawed (David),  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  (Judg 
61  IS.  136  1  K.  I84U  19913  K*ek.S3*7  a  Mace,  flu 
lleb.  lljg).  and  the  criminal  (Jcr.7n  Mk.lli7  and  ID. 
and  as  places  of  sepulture  (Gcn.2-in  Jn.  II3S). 
Whether  the  word  Hontc  1  means  'cave-dwellers'  has 
been  questioned  ;  yet  that  in  many  parts  of  Palestine 
the  earlier  inhabitants  continued  to  use  caves  not  only 
as  storehouses  but  al*o  as  dwelling -places  cannot  tie 
doubted.  Of  their  connection  with  worship  in  pre- 
Christian  times  there  is  little  or  no  direct  evidence. 
Still,  it  appears  safe  to  hold  '  that  the  oldest  Phoenician 
temples  were  natural  or  artificial  grottoes,  and  that 
the  sacred  as  well  as  the  profane  monuments  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  their  marked  preference  for  monolithic  forms, 
point  to  the  rock-hewn  cavern  as  the  onginal  type  thvit 
dominated  the  architecture  of  the  regain'  (WKS  AW. 
S(mS*  197),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Creek  n^apo* 
was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  r-.js  aoo>.  The 
association  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  sacred  sites 
in  Palestine  [e.g.,  liirth  of  Mary,  Annunciation,  Meet- 
ing of  Mary  and  Kli/abeth,  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  Trans- 
figuration  and  Agony  of  Christ.  Repentance  of  Peter) 
with  grottoes  is  the  arbitrary  invention  of  legend - 
mongers  Sec,  further.  Maakath.  Meaeah.  HEBRON 
(VlachpeUh).  MaKeedah,  Btam,  Eleutherotolis  ; 
also  Am  1.1.AM  (when  it  is  shown  that  'cave'  ought 
to  be  read  'hold"),  and  (on  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  I 

Bethlehem,  §  4. 

CEDAR  (r\S;  KeApoc  [HAL]),  Ctdrus  £itW 
1-oud  ,  bears  in  Heb.  a  name  which  is  found  also  in 
Aramaic.  Arabic,  and  Kthiopic.  and  is  prohibit  derive  1 
from  a  root  signifying  '  to  1a-  firm '  or  '  well-rooted.'  of 
which  another  derivative  might  lie  the  D"t"l>!'J  of  K/ck. 
27 J4-  It  appears  that  Aram.  'artd  and  Ar.  'art,  like 
xiipot,*  may  denote  not  only  the  ccd;ir.  Inn  also  the 
juniper  {luniperus  OxutdruA,  and,  possibly,  pines  of 
various  sorts.4  It  may  be,  then,  that  i-a  is  not  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  ted' us  LUmn;*  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  tree,  which  has  been  associated  with 
Lebanon  from  early  times,  is  the  one  usually  intended.* 
and  in  such  a  passage  as  Is.  41  19  the  cedar  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  other  conifers.  OT  writers  em- 
ploy the  cedar  as  a  tvpc  of  heautv  (Nu  246).  majesty 
(2  K.  14<)i.  strength  (Ps.  29s).  and  loftiness  (a  K,  11*2,1. 
The  wood,  which  was  much  more  precious  than  that  of 
common  trees  like  the  sycamore  (t  K.  IO17I,  was  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  great  buildings  like  the  temple 
(see  also  ALTAR,  §  81  and  Solomon's  palace;  cedar 

1  <"r>  Trt  'n  JohflO*  1  S.  14  11.    See  Hokitr. 

*  bc-t  translated  'd;ir.i'r.le' ;  certainly  not  (a*  FA")  '  made  of 
cedar-wood.'    (But  the  text  i»  111  disorder.] 

3  On  this  see  the  Index  to  Schneider's  Tkt*fhnutu>,  t.f. 

*  So  in  modern  times  we  are  told  of  el- A  rt — '  in  the  mouth  of 
uneducated  Syrians  it  designate*  one  >■(  the  pin**,  Fmut 
ha!f?*enih,  which  crows  ia  gnat  numbers 
(Jonm.  /./««.  S*t.  ^247)1 

»  Low  <57)  say*,  '  r#l  seems  to  have  denoted  both  the 
and  the  /««,->Vnrj  Oxyce  'no,  U'  According  to  the  name 
authority,  Aram.  anJ  dervotcs  first  Pitnu  < e,irui,  then  all 
conifers. 

«  Hooker,  however,  regard*  it  as  'an  open 

died  n 


most  of  the  timber 


the  C.  /.(Art mi  it  one  of  tho^e  which  supplied  m 
empi  'ved  in  building  Solomon'*  temple  {.Xat.  Hitt.  Rrv..  i5ei, 
p.  14),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  wood  used  for  purification  (Lev.  14  Nam.  19)  was  the 
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CEDRON 


CENSER 


beams  were  most  highly  esteemed  for  covering  interiors 
(Cant.  I  17  Jer.  22i4i-  The  use  marie  of  this  wood  in 
the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  let>er  (Lev  14  sff.  |  or 
the  person  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead 
Uxly  (Nil.  196),  seems  t<>  U:  due  to  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  fur  durability  and  incorruptibility  (see  Ui. 
on  I-cv.  I  I.  Nowack,  HA  j!»3g).     See  CLEAN.  §  16/. 

Of  the  existing  o-riars  of  I  .elxinon  the  first  accurate 
account  was  that  given  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Xat. 
Hist.  Rev.,  1 86a,  pp.  it  18.  lite  group  which  he 
visited  was  that  in  the  Kadisha  valley,  N.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  summit  of  Ix-lmnon  (Dahr  el  Kodib).  He 
found  there  aliout  400  trn-s,  dispersed  in  nine  gioups  — 
the  tret  *  varying  from  about  18  inches  to  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  girth. 

Another  interesting  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Leo  Anderlind, 
who  sisiied  them  in  1S84.'  He  speaks  of  three  groups-  one  at 
Baruk,  a  second  4  m.  KSF.  of  Bshcrre,  and  the  third  i3!  rn.  N. 
0fth.1t  place     It  i*  the  of  these,  the  umt  that  Hooker 

visited,  which  he  particularly  descrilies.  The  greatest  height 
of  any  of  the  tree*,  he  says  is  about  83  ft. :  but  the  majority  are 
between  46  ami  7:  ft.  The  oldest  of  them  were  the  strongest 
trees  he  bad  ever  seen. 

According  to  Tristram  (A7//7  344I.  '  at  least  nine 

distinct  localities  are  now  ascertained.' 

[According  lo  Dr.  Post  (H:«stings'  /)fl\6t\  it  is  uncertain 
what  tree  is  meant  by  \irsi:im  in  Nu.  24*.  He  remarks  that 
'  the  cedar  of  lx.-li.mon  doc*  not  grow  in  moist  places,'  hut  '  Meek* 
the  dry  sloping  mountain  side,  where  nothing  but  the  moisture 
in  the  clrfts  of  the  rocks  nourishes  it.'  He  conclude*,  therefore, 
that  'unless  we  sup|«jse  that  the  location  of  the  ar.izim  is 
p  >ctic  litem  e,  we  must  suppose  some  water-losing  tree  to  l>c 
intended  in  this  pas-age.'  It  m-  well  to  bring  forward  this 
dirfi.  ullv,  which  is  overlooked  by  Di.  The  remedy  lies  close  at 
hand.  Usage  miuires  that  the  'cellar*'  should  fie  described  as 
the  trees  which  Vahwc  planted.  We  have  to  read  in  <  C't'ttS 
•:ike  cedars'  and  it.  t  probably  D'TIM  'like  poplar. '  (Che. 
ExfkT.  ll)4ot/>[June  'ooi).] 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CEDRON  f KcApdiN  [AKV]),  i  Macc.153941  AV. 

See  GEDEEAN,  I. 

CEDRON  (toy  kcApoy  [Ti.].  tu>n  KCAptuN  [WH] 
In.  18 1,  RV  Kiukon. 

CEILAN.  RV  Kilan  (kUIiAan  [BA.  om.  L]>.  The 
sons  of  Ceilan  and  Aretas  are  a  family  in  the  great  posl- 
esilic  list  (sec  Kzra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8  c)  1  Esd.  5 15,  not 
mentioned  in  :  Eira  (2 16)  or  Nell. 

CEILING,  in  modern  house-architecture,  means  the 
covering  of  a  room  which  h;rics  the  joists  of  the  Hour 
■bom,  or  the  rafters  of  the  n><  if.  Down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  word  was  applied  also  to  the  inner 
lining  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  in  mrxlern  shipbuilding 
it  still  denotes  the  inside  planking  of  a  ship's  bottom 
(set-  A'rre  ling.  Diet.  s.v. ).  The  Hehrcw  words  (sec 
l«t!o»)  rendered  'ceil,-  'ceiling,'  in  KV  are  to  he  taken 
in  this  more  extended  sense.     Sec  further,  CHAMBER, 

House,  Temple. 

1.  |*3.  1  K.  « .  5  OWO ;  cp  ,-:-E5,  i}fk»uik,  Jon.  1  5 

(the  'sides'  or  'innermost  parts 'of  the  ship).  The  verb  is  used 
in  1  K.  *Q  7  37  Jer.  11 14  Hag.  1  4. 

a.  In  j  Ch.  3  5  crv.3  '*P  nsn  means '  he  covered  '(or  panelled) 
(the  greater  house]  'with  fir.' 

j.  iAktfh,  Krek.41iftt,  a  word  otherwise  unknown. 

Co.  propose*  to  emend  pp  fprttr  to  yy  rzn  I  see  1  Ch.  3  5  as 
above,  and  cp  the  rt%  of  Nu.  17  3/  [16 3S/.;  a  'covering'  of 
the  altar). 

CELLS  (rri'jn),  Jer.  37 16  AV*  RV.  AV  •  cabins.' » 
a  questionable  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which 
is  prohtAWy  corrupt.  The  words  'and  into  the  cells' 
are  quite  unnecessary  after  '  into  the  dungeon  house ' 
("n;n  n'l—Kl.  and  may  lie  a  gloss.    See  Pkison. 

AVmf.  RV  fcp  ovyeA<iir»i»c  (QtwE  ])  is  aguess.  InlateHeb., 
Syr.,  etc.  (n*rr:i  denotes  'sh.-p'  (cp  r'fryaffnjpia  (Ail.),  rr~ 
jMiWrnn)  or  '  tavern.'  Moreover  the  form  is  difficult  (Uevan, 
Dah,  >o,  n.  \\    »'»  \<f*  (BAQ,  x*.  CI.  */•        points  to  the 

1  Published  in  the  A.lfrm.  S-.n'-  «.  lagMtitung,  at  the 
end  of         and  also  in  the  SPIT  10  B<,f. 

»  •  Cabins '  in  the  sense  of  1  cell '  is  now  quite  obsolete. 
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reading  rrfOm.  Cheyne  suggests  reading  hVlMVi '  the  lowest 
part  (of  the  pit)' :  cp  Ps.  *s  7  Cam.  3  55. 

CELOSYRIA  (koiAH  cypia  [HAL]}.  iKsd.2i7. 
RV  CCKLESYHIA, 

CENCHREA.  or  rather.  RV.  (  1  \<  Hkf  »:  (k6NXP£AI 

[Ti.  WH]),  A  town  and  harbour  on  die  Saronic  gulf, 
now  marked  by  the  village  of  Kickrits.  It  served  as 
the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  which  lay  about  s*vcn  miles 
(Sir.  380,  says  70  stadia)  lo  the  west,  just  as  Ijcch.eum 
was  tne  (xjrt  ftjr  the  Italian  trade.  Stralio  calls 
Cenehrce  a  village  {kwhi)).  which  indicates  its  sub- 
ordination to  Corinth  :  it  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  landing- 
place  for  goods  and  passengers. 
About  4  m.  loth*  north, at  .Nthrenii* (modern  A~a/itma*i),  was 
'  the  oioA«<x  or  tramway  upon  which  \cs«;U  uf  small  tonnage 
made  the  pawige  fri.m  the  one  wa  to  the  other  (tu  mnsira* 
Toi*  roi'  'Itrlfsitn' -  Str.  335,  3C9  :  cp  Thuc.  87,  Pol,  4  |Q,  Dio 
Casv  ftl  jX  11>e  idea  of  substituting  fur  it  a  canal  cut  through 
the  Islhmus  was  very  ancient.  The  scheme  was  entertained  in 
turn  by  Pcriander,  Dctnettius  Poliorcctcs,  Julius  I'a-vir,  Caligula, 
Nero,  ard  Hero-jes  Attictis.  Nero  actually  began  ihe  work  in 
67  A.l>.,  bout  the  lime  of  Paul's  final  visit  to  C'  rinth.  Ves- 
pasian sent  him  *W  thousand  Jewish  prisoners  fr>«n  Calilec 
(Jos.  /?/  iii.  10  10).  Traces  of  this  culling  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  line  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  engineers  who 
have  brought  this  v 0 av  a-ywncrsta  to  completion  (iSSi- 

>8oj). 

Half  a  mile  to  the  S\V.  of  the  Saronic  entrance  to  the 
canal  are  the  remains  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuaries  and 
Stadium  which  furnished  Paul  with  the  imagery  of 
t  Cor.  9  24-17. 

The  pines  from  which  were  cut  the  victon'  garlands  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (jSo)  and  Pausanias  (ii.  1  7).  The  road  to 
Corinth  led  through  groves  of  pine  and  cypress  and  was 
bordered  w  ith  tombs  — among  them  those  c.f  the  Cynic  Diogenes 
and  the  courtezan  l^iis( Pans.  ii.  1  4).  Coins  (of  Antoninus  Pius) 
give  a  representation  of  the  liarluur  of  I  enchrea-  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  temple,  and  containing  a  standing  braicn 
colosMj*  of  Poseidon  (Pans.  ii.  23)  and  three  ships.  Coins  of 
Hadrian  show  ihe  two  harbours,  l.c  h.rum  and  (  enchre*,  at 
nymphs  turned  opposite  ways,  each  holding  a  rudder,  inscribed 

LKCH.,  CfSCH. 

It  was  from  Cenchrea?  that  Paul  sailed  at  the  close  of 
his  first  visit  to  Achaia  (Acts  18  ii  cp  'iOj).  The 
voyage  between  Greece  and  Asia  took  a  fortnight  in 
Cicero's  case  (/:/.  ad  Alt.  5i3  tfo|;  but  he  sailed  slowly 
(cp  Thuc.  33)-  Phtehe.  a  deaconess  uf  the  church  at 
Cenchrt-.-e,  •  carried  under  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole 
future  of  Christian  theology'  (Rcnan.  .Sri/*/  Paul,  aioi. 
for  to  her.  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  to  Italy  on  her 
pnv  itc  all  lirs,  Paul  entrusl  d  his  letter  t..  tin-  efaui  h 
at  Rome  (Rom.  ltii  See  Fnuer.  Pauuimas,  3j f. 

j  (;<K>d  map  of  the  Islhmus  in  Baedekers  Gretce,  KT, 
329.  W.  J.  W. 

CENDEBEU8,  RV  Cendebmus  (KtNieBAinc 
[AKV] ;  but  kcnAeBeoc  [A  once].  AtB&ioc  [N'V 
once],  and  AaiBcOC  once]1,  the  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-coast,  who  '  pro- 
voked the  people  of  Jamnia,"  and  also  fortili«-d  Kidron 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Jud.i  a.  He  and  his  army 
were  put  to  flight,  near  Moriin,  by  Judas  and  John, 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  the-  Maccabee  (1  Mace.  15  j8- 
D!  ml.  According  to  /an  kler,  he  is  the  CorifJ  of  the 
Arabian  leg<-nils.  a  N.  Ar.  prince  hostile  to  the  Jews 
(cp  Ulau.  /./>.]/<;  25  577I  SchUrcrit;/  /  1,  g  7,  n.  31). 
however,  derives  Cendebeus  (as  also  nwtvfktt)  from  the 
Lycian  town  K&r&vpa. 

CENSER,  the  utensil  used  for  offering  Incfnsk. 

In  EV  it  represents  1.  t\-p?0  the  vessel  for  offering  nib? 
'incense'  with:  Krek.St,  ,  Ch.  M  .  A  (0  ^..ry,,,  which 
is  found  once  in  N  T— Heb.  84  [RVM«I  'allar  of  incense  1). 
From  the  same  root  is  derived  mT-fCj,  3Ch.30i4,  'altars 
IRVmg  vessels]  for  incense.'    Cp  IncknsE,  |  i. 

2.  W  snatch  up  ;  irv<>(»l.or)  Lev.  10  1  10 13  Nu.  1«6  ff. 

VI  if.  KV,  but  AV  alone  in  Nu.4  14  (rr.ip.01)  1  K.7so(AV™c. 
*ash  pan";  ffvia-*.))  »  Ch.  4jj  (i»n.<r«n  and  n^iw),  In  these 
passages  RV  gives  'firepans,' and  tuth  AV  and  KV  in  Kx.27  3 

1  [Unless  it  be  held  that  Rom.  16  t-y,  is  a  letter  of  introduT- 
tion  gnen  to  Pburhe  by  Paul  for  the  Church  at  Kphesus.  So 
Julicher,  Fml.  ,»  das  AV,  7,  (cpCot...sstAKS,  |  4)  \  M'GirTen, 
Chr.  in  Af.  Aft,  375.    Cp,  however,  Romans,  ||  4,  10.] 
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CENTURION 

88  i  3  K.  S5is  and  Jer.  52  19  (where   1V««    '  rrnsers  The 
rendering  •  siiuffdishrs'  ucmn  in  K\.  "-j  t»  37  3j  Nu.to  (see 
CandLKVTKK.  i  1I1    •  gein-rail>  »iy!«]ior  which  recurs  in 
Ecslus.  M)  o ( K V  * rrnm ').    SwIsiin^I  4- 
j.  ai^«t»,  (Rev.  K35)  et>  musically  *  frankincense  ' :  cp 

in  1  Ch.  '.•  i)  1*9  Aiflars»r«<  :  here  only,  but  one*  in  A  and 

CpjIlKctt). 

CENTURION  Ukatont&pxhc  [Ti.]  -oc  [AVH]). 
Ml  s  j.    See  Army,  §  10. 

CEPHAS  Uh«4>ac  [Ti.  Wll],  Aram.  NC'3  'a  rock.' 
cp  Ass.  A.///*,  end  Heb,  D'?3.  Jer.  lag  Jol>306;  see 
Lag.  T.Vrj.  58).    See  Peter. 

'  '  km p.\c  [HA]).  1  Ksd.  fug.     See  Kekos. 

KV  K ktaij  Uht&B  [BA;  om.  L]).  The 
b'ne  Cctab  are  a  family  of  NKTHINIM  in  the  great 
posi  exilic  list  1  see  K/RA,  ii.  $  9)  1  Ksd  6  30.  not  men- 
tioned in  |[  Kzra  {2  4*1  or  Neh.  (7 

CHABRI8  (vaBpcio  [B*tA)j  in  Judith 8 10  Y,afipen> 
(UN].  xaptxiH  | A];  in  106  Xa/*P"1'  [BMA])i  MM  of 
Ooihontel.  and  one  of  the  rulers  of  Hethulia.  |  Judith 
O15  8  to  10  o.  | 

CHADIASAI  (AV  they  of  Cbadiaa)  and  Am MIOIOI 

(AV  Ammiikh  i,  two  elans  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (sec 

K/RA.  ii.  8  9.  J  8,  ).   I  Ksd   5»t  haAi&C&I  [»].  X*.a 

'ac&i  (A"  '] .  ammiAioi  |M|.  -aioi  [A] [Lorn.]),  where 
Ihey  occur  after  the  Men  of  Hecroth  n  Ksd.  6  191^  Krra 
t> —  Neh.  7  ?i>).  ITie  names  may  Ijc  identified  1  though 
not  with  confidence)  with  Kki»»ii  (i]  I  Josh  15  33),  or 
perhaps  Hadashah  [ii.  r.  37)  and  HUMTAH  [it.  v.  54). 

CHOREAS  (xa.PC&C  [A]),  a  Mace.  10  3*37.  AV 
Cm  KKAS. 

CHAFF  (]"b  etc.).    See  Agriculture.  §§9,  15. 

CHAINS  is  the  word  used  in  KV  in  translating 
Hebrew  terms  which  signify  1 1 )  ornaments  and  insignia, 
mid  I  2)  means  of  confinement  and  punishment.  Though 
chains  were  no  doubt  well  known  to  the  early  Semites, 
it  is  chiefly  the  latter  variety  that  we  find  depicted  upon 
the  monuments  ;  actual  remains,  moreover,  have  lieen 
found  in  excavating  (Place.  .Xine~>e.  iii.  pi.  70).  Chains 
for  confinement  consisted  of  rings  around  each  foot 
joined  together  by  a  single  link  ;  the  arms  were  similarly 
treated  (see  Hotta.  Monuments  de  Nimivt,  i.  pi.  82). 

1.  Quins  were  worn  as  article*  of  adornment  upon  the  foot 
(^£HK,  see  Anklhts,  Bracelet,  5),  arm  (o"TS\  see  Hr.scrlet, 
4).  jirwi  neck  (C'nvi,  pij.',  vrr  Necklace).  Kor  chains  sueh'as 
were  worn  by  Joseph  and  Daniel,  as  expressive  of  rank  (V2*, 
and  Hibl.-Aram.  KrrDr).  see  Nkcklacb.  To  denote  some 
kind  of  architectural  ornamentation  we  find  r»;7>rn  iK.flii 
(Kr.  '"Irjj  E«k.  7j3,  doubtful),  and  mpi?,!  1  K.  7 17  iCh. 
Siislrp  »Ch.  S5X  see  Pillar.  Templk.  Of  these  Heb.  words 
the  former  is  u sed  in  1*.  40i  >  (nvpni,  text  doubtful)  of  the  chains 
fastening  an  idol,  the  latter  denotes  the  chain  worn  upon  the 
high-print's  ephod  (ftlZTti,  F.x.  23  jj.  TntTV,  8»I5;  *po<rii 
[BAH.  (1.1 ;  also  Ex.  2S,4  «po*i»«m><  (H\r'L.|);  see 

ItKBAsrri  ate.  ii.,  Kphod,  Ouches.  For  chain-armour  see 
Brkas  i  ri  at«,  i, 

>.  As  a  means  of  confinement,  rnpes  nr  cords  were  perhaps 
more  commonly  employed.  For  chains  the  genera!  term  is  Cp'lttl 
Nah.  Sio,  etc.,  or,  with  closer  reference  to  the  material,  'SlS 
^P3i  'fetters  of  iron"  (P«.  ltt'e) — both,  in  parallelism,  in  PsL 
105  id.    Other  terms  arep:-*  (Collar,  3)  and  PCnj,  'brass' 

(Um.  S7).»   The  use  of  the  latter  in  the  dual  (0'ap1."!?,  Judg. 

iS.  834,  rtc.)  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  binding  of 
both  hamls  and  feel  )>y  these  bton/e  fellers.  The  I  ireek  words 
are  <Wpe«  <J"''r  r').  »«jx»  Pet.  24).  »«'1t  and  oAuiftt  (in 
parallelism,  Mk.  .'.4  Uc.  '•29);  the  lilt mmliniwd  term  is  u»ed 
in  Acts  IS«,  where  the  Roman  custom  of  chaining  a  prisoner  to 
two  warders  is  exemplified.    See  Prison. 

CHALCEDONY.    What  the  ancients  understood  by 

I  The  Aramaic  form  of  this  word  (Hn^r^r)  i»  represented  also 
in  the  new  Hebrew  nS^'S^  which  became  a  regular  word  for 
chain,  and  meant  also  a  chain  for  measuring. 

»The  RV  'chains'  for  CVrtn  a  Ch.  33ti  is  too  bold.  See 
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CHALDEA,  CHALDEAN 

the  word  is  uncertain.  1.  It  is  met  with  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Rev.  ^li9;  XAAKfAwN  [Ti  J,  *aAkmA.u>N 
(Wll]  ;  others.  K&PXH^tON  i  I"  moslern 

mineralogy  chalcedony  is  a  variety  of  amorphous  <nurti 
•  semi-transpiirenl  or  translucent  ;  white.  gTay.  blue, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown  j  stalactitic,  rcniform.  or 
botryoiilal.  and  in  pscudomorphs  or  petrifactions  '  I  F.ncy 
ltrii.<*i  10  3S9).  'I  he  word  chalcedony  is  usually  applied 
to  the  white  or  gray  variety,  the  brown  chalcedony  l«  ing 
known  as  the  sard  (SarimusI.  the  reel  as  the  carnelian 
js<-«-  S ARDii  s).  'I"he  chalcedony  also  ot-curs  in  stratiiiwl 
forms ;  when  while  layers  alternate  with  black  it  is 
i  ll'ed  oni  v  •  ONVX)  \\  I..  11  the  M  MtC  .ilMiuir 
with  others  of  reil  or  brown  colour  it  is  called  Sitrdonyx 
(sec  Sardonyx).  Pliny,  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
time  when  the  Ajiocalypsc  look  shape,  docs  not  sjx-.ik 
of  the  chalcedony  as  a  distinct  stone,  but  only  of 
'  Calchedonii  [or  '  carched  ']  smaragdi '  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  emerald,  mentioning  that  the  mountain  in 
Chalccrlon  where  these  stones  were  gathered  was  in  his 
d.iv  known  by  the  name  of  'Smaragdiles' 1  I  //.V  37  71-73). 
Symniachus,  on  the  other  hand  {circa  200  A.  l>. ),  gives 
«apx'f0°rior  for  nf-ij  in  Is.  64  u  (AV  'agates,'  RV 
'rubies').  This  rendering  suggests  an  original  tro 
(cp  the  reading  XoPX°P  »oMC°,*>«  [AJJ  for  VQ 

in  K/ek.  27 16  (AV  'agate,'  nig.  ■  chrysoprase.'  RV 
•rubies).     See  I'rki  lots  SroNKs,  RfBlKS. 

a.  Chalcedony  (iarkeJnd)  is  the  usual  I'esh.  render- 
ing of  i3r.  I'M'  (dx-drift.  achates,  'agate'  of  Kx.  28  1,, 
3l»t3l  Notwithstanding  the  reference  in  pjek.  27 21  to 
ihe  precious  stones  imported  from  Shelu*  we  can  hardly 
connect  ihe  stone  i;r  with  the  countn-  called  Slieba. 
As  Fried.  Del  points  out  if/eh  /m»c  36)  it  is  the  Ass. 
lubu — i.e..  the  shining  or  precious  stone  |.i.*fi<  nasku  or 
aJtruK  kclt'ISox*}''-  'Fhis  stone  occurs  among  others  in 
a  list  of  stones  enchased  in  gold  for  the  royal  breastplate. 
On  DelitjLsch's  suggested  identification  with  the  diamond 
{Prol.  84  jf.)*  or  the  lopaz  \fM.  Lang.  36)  cp  what  is 
said  under  Prf.cioI's  Stones,  Diamond.  Topaz. 
Tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  'agate.' 

\  ..  •  -  .  1  mi  ed.  .v  cordinfi  t.i  Ifie  .phr,v  (u>  from  the  ris-rr 
Achates,  in  Sicily,  ii  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  uf  form 
under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in  a  slate  of  purity, 
forming  r^R  per  cent  of  the  entire  mineral.  The  silirimis  partu  les 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  [nodiue  the  transparency  of  rock- 
crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  almost  opaque  substance, 
w  ith  a  rrsinr.us  or  »-ny  fnuttire  :  ami  the  various  xhade-.  of 
colour  ari^e  from  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone 
sometimes  contains  parts  of  different  decrees  of  iran»lurency. 
arid  of  various  shade*  of  colour  ;  and  the  enrfle-s  combination  of 
ihcM-  pr.-lucr  s  the  beautiful  and  sinijular  internal  forms,  fmm 
which,  together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  re<  eivintf, 
a»;ate>  aiquire  their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
li-ually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  in  that  sariety  of 
trap  roi  k  called  amygdaloid  or  mandel-tein,  and  occasionally  in 
other  rocks.  The  varieties  of  the  aeate  are  numerous,  and  are 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  ihcir  ground. 

3.  It  is  not  apparent  why  RV"*  should  suggest 
'chalcedony'  for  ehrtn  in  Kx.  28 jo  (KV  •  beryl  ). 
See  Tarsmish,  Stone  of.  w,  r. 

CHALCOL  (x&AXtvA  [A],  xaAka\  [L]).  tK.l,, 
[5  ii].  RV  Cai.cou 

CHALDEA,  CHALDEAN.  CHALDEAN  (D*ll"2. 

X&AAtMOl  [BXAKQL],  Ass.  A'aMut.  is  use<l  in  Gen.  1 1  j8 

L  The  Kaidu.  J"  24  s  f'V/'0"0  fY«'awl  ^,c"'  " 
an  eiiuivaleiit  for  Ikibylonia.    The  land 

of  the  Kaldu  proper  lay  SE,  of  Babylonia  proper,  on 

the  sea  coast  as  it  then  was.     lis  true  capital  was  Hit 


came  from  I'scpho  («*  nrc  wt-pw  coAoe^iceiK  *mpaj}.  1  his  l- 
probably  the  s;imc  as  the  Psebo  of  Stralw  (8«)  a  lake  ar«l 
island  S.  of  Mero«(mod.  Tsan*  or  Tana)  near  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Nile  (see  Reclus.  C./rgr.  Univ.  IOjsB^V. 

*  The  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  Israelites  knew  and 
perhaps  even  engras-ed  the  diamond  is  only  minimised  by  Pel. , 
not  removed  (see  Adamant,  Diamond),  though  it  is  not  so 
seri.Kus  in  the  case  of  $<Hf  (mentioned  only  in  P)  at  in  that  of 
V*/kdtlm  (Emkial  and  P). 
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CHALPHI 


CHAPITER 


3.  'Chaldee,' 
etc 

§  12:  Aram, 

Another  peeuli 
•  Chalde. 


Yakin  ;  its  usual  n.ime  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  was 
mat  Taiiilim,  the  Sca-lund.  If  Delilisch  y/'ar.  128. 
etc. )  be  Correct  in  his  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  Kossite  people,  the  wider  application  to  Babylonia 
may  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  Kassilc  dynasty  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kassitcs  I I  tel.  calls  them  Kossaer) 
had  a  language  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kaldu,  who 
S|x>ke  Semitic.  The  Kaldu  are  carefully  distinguished 
by  Sennacherib  both  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the 
Aram, cans.  Merodach-baladan,  the  usurper  in  Babylon 
during  Sargon's  reign,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  Assvna 
till  Sennacherib  bunted  him  from  Babylon  to  Bit-Yakin 
and  thence  to  exile.  \.as  11  Kaldu.  'I  here  is  no  reason 
to  think  he  had  any  right  in  Babylon  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  shows  hun  to  ha\e  been  more  foreign 
than  were  the  Assyrians.  In  fact,  the  Chaldeans  not 
only  furnished  an  early  dynasty  of  Babylon,  but  also 
were  incessantly  pressing  into  Babylonia  ;  and,  despite 
their  repeated  defeats  by  Assyria,  they  gradually  gained 
the  upper  hand  there.  The  founder  of  the  New-Baby- 
Ionian  kingdom,  Nabopolassar  Uirca  626  n.c. ),  was  a 
Chaldean,  and  from  that  time  ( 'haldea  meant  Babylonia. 

The  use  of  the  term  Chaldee,  introduced  by  Jerome 
to  distinguish  the  language  of  certain  chapters  in 
Daniel  and  Ezra  (o-ir?  j;c^;  L>an.  1  4), 
is  incorrect.  The  only  correct  expression 
is  Aramaic  (see  Chaliika,  §  2  ;  Daniel. 
§  2;  Aramaic  Lavji  m.'k.  §  1  /.). 

uliar  usage  must  be  mentioned.  We  Imd 
used  in  Dan.  as  a  name  for  a  caste  of 
wise  men.  As  Chaldean  meant  Babylonian  in  the 
wider  sense  of  a  member  of  the  dominant  race  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Babylonian  Kmpire,  so  after  the 
Persian  conquest  it  seems  lo  have  connoted  the  Baby- 
lonian literati  and  become  a  synonym  of  soothsayer  ur 
astrologer  isee  Damh.,  §  1 1 1,  lit  this  sense  it  passed 
into  classical  writers.  Whether  any  association  of 
sound  with  kaiti,  the  s|*-eilic  name  for  magician  in 
Assyrian,  helped  the  change  9^  meaning  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  modern  so-called  Vhalders  have  no  racial 
claim  to  in*  name,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  traces  of  alleged  Chaldean  culture  discovered  at 
Tclloh  are  correctly  assigned  to  this  people. 

See  Delattre,  I.ri ' OuUMrn,  Wi.  Vnttn.  Alter.  GttdL, 
47  Jf.,  and  ihe  Histories  of  Assyria  and  Hal.ylonU  ;  also  Jirilr. 
tur  Auyr.  .1 1 1 3.  C.  H.  W.  J. 

CHALPHI  (XAA<|>€I  [VA]).  1  Mace.  1 1 70  RV.  AV 
Calphi. 

CHAMBER.  Of  the  structure  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  house  we  know  but  little;  it  would 
naturally  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. In  modern  Syria,  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  are 
commonly  made  of  beaten  clay  (cp  fra  Ezek.l3u). 
which  is  often  coloured  with  ochre.  Wood,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  rare.  The  Ckii.ing,  if  of  wood  and  flat,  is 
of  curious  and  complicated  joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
wrought  into  many  coves  and  enriched  with  fretwork  in 
stucco  ;  the  walls  ("vp)  are  adorned  with  arabesques, 
mosaics,  and  the  like,  which,  set  off  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  stucco,  present  a  brilliant  effect.  Enamelled 
inscriptions,  specimens  of  the  most  intricate  Arabic 
cahgraphy.  originally  intended  to  keep  off  harmful  jinn<, 
surround  the  walls.  On  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  chambers,  sec  Hoi  sK.  t. 

Of  the  various  Heb.  words  for  'chamber'  1J0  and  Itfa  (cp 
iwtp+ov)  are  used  of  room,  in  private  houses;  see  I!ed,  f  1. 

U  used  particularly  of  the  nuptial  chamber  ;  sec  Tent,  |  4. 
Other  terms  are  used  especially  of  rooms  in  a  temple  or  palace. 
HflfS  («  Ch.  0  *  Jer.  SS  ,  4,  e.c.)  or  Hlffl  (Neh.  S  ,0  12  44  IS  7k 
a  room  in  the  temple  occupied  by  priests  and  temple-servants, 
also  a  room  in  the  royal  palace,  Jer.  u  20 ;  and  (once)  o'  a 
meal-chamber 1  in  a  fiamni  (1  5.  9  »»  AV  '  padour ') ;  see  Hk.h- 

I  Or,  'feasting  hall."  For  another  probable  instance  see  1  K. 
10  «  emended  tent  (see  Vestry).  WRS  Ktl.  Stm.M  554  n. 
*U|«e»ts  that  A.'<r*i»,  dub-ro-.m  U  derived  from  'Si  but  tee  I.ewy, 
Dit  umit.  FrtmJu:  im  Gritck.,  94. 
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Place,  I  3.  (1  K.fijT  i  Erek.  41  sjT.)  and  HP(i  K.14M 

aCh.  12  II  KreV.  4f>7  JT.)  arc  similarly  used  of  lemple-chaml-er-.. 
In  the  case  of  two  wurds  the  stiuiested  rendering,  'chamber,'  is 
certainly  incorrect  ;  i"*'  (1  K.  <•  5  AV)  means  properly  a  '  UOrjr,' 
as  in  RV  (see  TsMfujb  and  (K»ek.  lfi  14  31  39  RVins. 
1  vaulted-chamber  '),  in  parallelism  w  ith  rVT",  refers  evidently  to 
some  moUTid  for  illicit  worship  (KV  better  'eminent  place'). 

CHAMBERLAIN.  In  Esth.  I10.2  etc.,  EV  uses 
'chamberlain'  (for  D*T0),  perhaps  as  a  more  English- 
sounding  title  than  Ei'M'cH  fy.r.J.  On  Jer.  51 59 
(AV'"*  '  chamlK-rlain ')  see  Seraiah  [4]. 

lit.istu-,  in  Act»  12  jo.  is  a  court  officer  in  charge  of  the  kini;'» 
bedc!iaml>er  (o  «'iri  roit  lotrweoc  tov  0a<riA>ui);  but  in  K  in. 
Ill  J 3  oieoebfios  (AV  '  chamberlain  ')  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  (KV 
'treasurer');  cp  l_.it,  o>t<ie/»>,  and  a  s'"^  of  I'bilos.,  o  «Vi 
-rift  Inuoaiat  r/Mir<V>is.  The  same  title  oroirs  in  inscriptions 
(cp  Mttrni,  O.ten,  fls.  ed.  1711,  Nri'Ay  oi«oiouu,  Wains ;  see 
\\  .  A.  Wright  in  Smith'!  OlHh  s.v.)> 


OF  THE  SOUTH  (JD'n  TIG).  Job  9  9, 
nnd  prolwbly  37 9  (emended  text).  Sec  Stars,  §  3  e. 
Earth,  Fol  r  (quarters  of,  tj  2114 

CHAMELEON.  1.  RV  Land-CRucouile  (n3.  etym. 
uncertain),  one  of  the  reptiles  mentioned  as  unclean 
in  Lev.  11  jo.  ©  (xAMAiAtLON  [FLJ  kamh.  1  BA])  and 
Vg.  (chama-lton)  have  the  same  rendering  as  AV ;  the 
Arabic  version  has  hanljtvn,  which  means  probibly 
a  species  of  land -crocodile.  Boch.irt  {// it  rot.  43) 
argues  from  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  word  for  '  strength.'  that  what  :s  meant  is  the  Arabic 
waral,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  sort  of  lizard. 
The  Talmudic  references,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
point  to  a  smaller  animal  ;  but  they  are  too  general  lo 
convey  any  definite  information  (Levsysohn,  Zoologit  Jet 
Tjlmuds.  223/  I.  N-  M. 

2,  AV  mule  (rcr:a)  in  the  wme  \-erse.  See 
Lizard,  6. 

CHAMOIS  ("TOT.  derivation  uncertiin.  cp  /Vr«.; 
KAMHAon&pa&Aic(BAFL],  Dt.  1 4 5t).  a  'clean- animal, 
mentioned  along  with  the  fallow-deer  1  >•*»).  the  roebuck 
(•;*■  and  Terr),  the  wild  goat  (\pat),  the  addav  ( jc-'tI.  and 
the  antelope  (ikb.I  ;  see  Clean,  §  8.  Many  ancient 
interpreter  Vg. ,  Arab. ,  Abulw. .  K>mhi.  etc.  (thought 
that  what  rfas  meant  was  the  giraffe  ;  but  the  home  of 
the  giraffe  lies  far  away  from  Palestine.  A  more 
probable  rendering  is  the  jtsn  or  'wild  goat"  of  the 
Targums.  which  suits  the  context  better.  I  he  chamois 
[Knptuipra  Iragut)  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  is  not  known  to  have  ever  inhabited 
Palestine,  whereas  of  mountain  sheep  and  goals  there 
have  been  found  three  kinds.  Tristram  and  Post  think 
that  ztmtr  may  lie  the  wild  sheep  ((*♦'<  tragtlaphui)  ; 
but,  though  that  sheep  lives  in  Northern  Africa,  and  an 
allied  or  identical  species  occurs  in  Arabia,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  lived  in  Palestine.    Sec  Coat. 

N.  M. 

CHAMPION.  For  1  S.  174*J  EV  (D?iM  iTS) 
see  Goliath.  §  3.  For  1  S.  17  51  LV  (-/qj)  see  War 
and  cp  Giant,  3. 

CHANAAN  (van&An)  Acts  "11  13  19  Judith  5  3  etc. 
AV.  RV  Canaan;  and  Char.aaaite  (xan&naioc) 

Judith5i6  AV.  RV  CANAANITS. 

CHANCELLOR  (DTO         Erra4  if.  SccRriU'M.  5. 

CHANNUNEUS,   RV  Chanuneus      ■  noyn&ioc 

[RAV]),  1  Esd.  848  =  Ezra 810.  Mekari.  3. 

CHAPEL  (C^PP).  Am.  7ij  AV,  RV  Sanctlarv 
(,/.!  .).  Cp  Bethel,  §  3.  ».  For  1  Mace  1  47  2  Mace. 
10  a  11  3  AV  see  SANCTl  ARV. 

CHAPHENATHA  (xA<ptNA0ak  i  Mace. 

21 37  RV,  AV  Capiienatiia. 

CHAPITER  (*.*.,  capitellum  ;  'capital":  so  Amer. 

RV). 
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CHAPLET 

(O  r»K  of  the  he.vls  of  llir  pillars  in  PS  account  of  the 
taScm-K-le  <K«.SiSj«  88171,,.  4V'ai-i.  «^aA.fX  isee  Taihsk- 
MOIi 

to  surround,'  whence  "Vt2  'crown*) 
is  used  (/i)  of  the  crowning  portion  of  Solomon's  pillars  Jaciiin 
and  Hoai  (1  K  7  16-ao,  I  HAL] :  7  k.  J  1 17,  \**ap  (HA], 

<firi#«(i«  [I. I ;  aCh.  4  11/,  -(x«  i  ISA),  -pwf  |L] ;  Jer.  62  11,  ytiaot 
|I!KAO],  MfaMbl  [Qm  1);  see  hi  1  AR  :  and  (A)  in  the  desorip- 
lion  of  Solomon  *  '  bases  '  for  the  laters(i  K.  7  11) ;  hut  sec  Las  hit. 

(3)  SIS'i.  i/fhrth  (v'-TOX  'to  ..verlay'X  also  of  the  crowning 

I   -  .1  „,  n  ,  pillar  (iCb     r5,  •   U   ,1  wbtfaQ  Bm 

I'll  I  A«. 

(4)  "'PE3,  kafkifir  (deriv.  uncertain)  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning,  if  we  are  to  follow  RV  and  A  Vug-  (Aroos9i,  to  iAiur- 
niptof  [BQ"*-]~'na9l  «uuia.aT^iut>¥  l.\Q*  |- fU13 ;  Zeph.2i4; 
rm  tfW nipM«  [  BMAQPIX  Mot  kafihttr el-ewhere  has  a  dtferent 
MM  (see  CaMDUUTKK,  |  a).    Read  perhaps  rnr'J  (Che.). 

CHAPLET,  RV  for  T\*h  Prov.l949t  (AV  'orna- 
incut '  ;  0  CTe4>&NOc)-  Wisdom  is  a  chaplel.  or  wreath, 
or  garland  of  grace,  upon  a  man's  brow,  Chaplcts  or 
garlands  of  flowers  were  common  111  the  second  century 
B.C.,  at  banquets  (W'isd.  Sol.  "26  cp  3  Mace.  4  8):  sec 
Mi  \l.%  ti  11.  For  the  chaplcts  of  bridegrooms,  sets 
Crown.  Of  similar  import  ate  the  <rrinpara  of  Acts 
14  tj  (KV  'garlands'),  the  usual  headgear  of  sacrinccrs 
lo  /eu*. 

Sime  critics  hold  that  there  is  a  hendiadys  in  the  passage 
and  1h.1t  the  meaning  is  ravpoif  <'(rrr^aeiw{  (garlanded  osen). 
Ornaments  resembling  crowns  were  placed  00  royal  animals  by 
the  \s*viiai»  (<  p  also  Ksth.  tin  and  sec  I  Mow  s),  and  on  victim* 
for  the  allar.  '  The  very  door-.,  the  \-ery  victims  and  altars,  the 
very  set  vants  and  priests,  are  crowned  '  (TeituL  Dt  Ci>r.  x.). 

C HARAATHALAR  (Xapaa«a.Aap  [A]).  lEnLffji 
=  K/ra  2 59  =  Neb.  7  61.    Nee  CtiKKtu  (ii.). 

CHARACA,  RV  Ciiarax  (ton  Xo.pA.KA  [VA],  a 
town  in  Gilcad.  with  a  Jewish  colony  (a  Mace.  12  17.  sec 
Tim),  described  .is  7^0  stadia  from  CASHtOM  {<f.v.). 
The  distance  must  be  exaggerated.  Aljout  120  stadia 
Nil.  from  Muzeirib  appear  el  Hurak  and  el  Uureiyik. 

G.  A.  S. 

CHARA8HIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF,  (a)  i  Ch.  4 .4 

(RV  (.1  .ii  \kasiiim).  called  in  if)  Neh.  11  35  '  the  valley 
of  craftsmen'  ( K  V"*"-  Ge-HAHAKASHIM).  In  pi|  M  T  has 
coyi  km  ;  in  (<*i  'nri  'j.'  The  fundamental  rendering 
of  £S  is  -yn  apt <?*«*.  which  assumes  various  distorted 
forms  3  in  1  Ch.  I.e.  this  valley  is  dcscrilied  as  occtt- 
pied  by  craftsmen  (workers  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal  ; 
cp  KV"*).  who  traced  their  origin  to  Kefiaz.  The 
•  father '  or  founder  of  the  family  was  Joab  b.  Scraiah. 
Acrording  to  Kittel's  analysis,  however,  the  words  '  father 
of  the  Vtdley  of  craftsmen,  for  they  were  craftsmen."  arc 
a  later  addition  to  an  old  record  (Chron.  in  SHOT),  If 
so,  it  becomes  easier  to  admit  that  the  name  D'cnn  K'J 
must  )»_•  corrupt.  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  (Jer., 
Meg,  1  1 )  that  I^xl  and  Ono  were  situated  in  the  Ge- 
harashitn  is  surely  impossible.  The  'plain  of  Ono' 
(Neh.  61)  is  the  natural  phrase.  Most  proUtbly  <>  ) 
is  a  corrupt  fragment  of  >j3  (*'»<•),  and  the  name 
originally  meant,  not  'valley  of  craftsmen.'  but  'sons 
of  sorcerers.'1  i.e.,  members  of  a  guild  of  sorcerers.  It 
was  a  spot  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  Philistine 
sorcerv  (cp  Is.  16  Mic.  7ij).  Condcr's  identification, 
therefore  \I'EIQ,  '78,  p.  18)  falls  to  the  ground. 

t.  k.  a 

CH  ARCH  A  MI  8  1  EscL  1 ,5  AV  and  CHAR- 
CHEMI8H.  a  Ch.  35  »  AV.    See  Carchkmish. 

CHARCOAL  (&N9p&Kic\  [Ti.  WHJ,  Jn.  18.8  21 9 
R\  *    Sec  Coal,  g  3. 

CHARCU8  (B&XOYC  [B]).  1  Esd.53a  AV=Ezra2S3. 

II AKKOS. 

*  The  pointing  is  exceptional ;  the  '  effect  of  analogy '  (Kflnlg, 
i.  Is,)?    IW-renlly  OlsH.  14R.    Rather  corruption  of  the  text. 

«  In  1  Ch.  4  14  ay.M^if,  (If I,  yift  paatiit.  (A),  IU\  in 

Neh.  11  }5  yi  «p.M«kM  (  «  °*  '«t  LI,  om.  BK'A. 

■  In  Is.  3  3  ctnn    '  charmers ' ;  cp  KV"'*-. 
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C II AREA    (x&pe*.   [A]),    1  Ksd.  5  ja  =  Ezra  2  s». 

IlAKsllA. 

CHARGER,  a  somewhat  archaic  expression  denoting 
a  'platter'  (which,  indeed,  takes  its  place  in  the  Amer. 
Vs.  of  OT),  is  employed  by  the  KV  to  render  : — 

(')  f»  -<r4A  (Nu.  7  1}  19  and  throughout  tV.e  chapter  [PJ ; 

6  TpvflAior  as  in  Mt.  20 Mk.Kjo),  the  ubemaele  offering 
given  by  the  head,  of  the  tribe*,  elsewhere  rendered  'dish.' 
See  Ml  Al  s,  I  o. 

(a)  Vp'SK.  ,tc«rM/;  'chargersof  gold  ..  of  silver, 'enumerated 
amon|{  the  temple  vesvrls  restored  by  Cvru«  (Lrraltj,  om  B.t 
I    ilrvtrwt,    i.f.,  wine-o»  lers  |AI-1,  fkialtr  ( V g .  j ;  , i  i  ^13, 
I    tnroi^[»)ia  I  HAI.I).    /i]c<ir/al/(wliich  is  found  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  Aram.,  MH,  and  Arab  )  is  taken  to  lie  a  loan-word  from 
the  Hellen.  <",r.  ««^toA|A|os  'l>.i-kci';  cp  ItasKKT.- 

(0  n.rof  (Mt.l4»  11  Mk.tljs  j»),  the  di-b  upon  which  was 
brought  the  head  of  John  the  It.ipli^t  :  I.k.  11  i^,  KV  'pUtter,' 
along  with 'cup.'    Sec  MtALs,  |  o.    1 1,  M  t.  .'J  ira,>oy.,- 

chariot  (narra.  33to,  as-)),  of  the  thr** 

Heb.  words  denoting  'chariot'  merkdik  is  post-exilian 
(1  K.  5ft  [ly>]l.  It  is  employed  in  Ijcv.  ID9 
and  Cant.  3 10  for  the  seat  of  the  chariot  or 
palanquin  I©  ^Ti>a"yMa  [another  transl.  has  icMiana]. 
iritiaati  [Vg.  Kashi]).  In  nearly  r eery  case  rrih.-fh  is 
used  collectively  for  a  body  of  chariots.  The  instances 
where  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  single  chariot  (like; 
meritibkiik)  arc  comparatively  few  ljudg.  J>»8  a  K. 
9ji  44).  Occasionally  it  designates  the  chariot-horses 
and  riders  (2  S.  10iS).  or  the  horses  only  (a  S.  84  ;  cp 
Is.  21 7  pi.  On  the  other  hand,  meriiifk.ik  expresses 
the  individual  chariot.  Ass.  narknf>tu ,  Ar.  mtirk,:Mit'"', 
Syr,  Mart.itkfktt  —all  alike  derived  from  the  common 
Semitic  root  (ahMoMIi  to  mount  or  ride,  and  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  to  1  .atin  currus  and  Greek  2 otto. 
The  word  in  Heb.  is  frequently  employed,  not  in  a 
purely  military  scn  .e.  but  to  denote  a  stale  carriage  or 
trax-elling  conveyance.  Examples  of  this  use  may  be 
found  in  Gen.41«»  46*9  Lev.  ljig  1  K.  ]'2  18  and  Is. 

2  7  (?).  'ITus  word  must  be  kept  quite 
distinct  from  another  term,  'Sgittk  <ns:;). 
•tarl'  or  'vms^ok,'  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  (Am.  213).*    The  cart  was  em- 


1. 


2.  Waggons. 


Fig.  1. — Assyrian  Cart  (temp.  Tiglath-pilescT  III.) 
Iirit.  Mux.  Nimrud  Gallery,  no.  84. 

ployed  in  very  early  times  by  the  Israelites  (1  S  67 
a  S,  63)  before  chariots  were  introduced  among  them. 
'  Its  form  probably  approximated  to  that  of  the  accom- 
|  panymg  figure  (fig.  1 1,  taken  from  one  of  the  reliefs 
of  Tiglath-pilescT  III.  Mich  cart  holds  three  occupants 
and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  ;  the  wheels  have  eight 
spokes.  A  still  more  primitive  kind  of  carl,  employed 
by  the  Asiatic  nations,  possessed  wheels  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  circular  discs,  whilst  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  form  of  all  consisted  in  a  mere  frame- 
work with  '  a  board  or  seat,  placed  between  two  asses 
to  which  it  was  strapped,  on  which  the  person  sal  as 

•  The  first  word  in  IS  xp'-"*"  «■*.*.  (ft,  om.  AL),  has  per- 
haps come  in  by  mistake  tor  *&  representing  the  i'ms  ni 
<U«<ri  at  the  end  of  the  verse  ;  so  H.  A.  Red  path  (in  a  private 
communication). 

*  Hut  *ap'  itself  is  possibly  a  Pers.  or  Sera,  loan-word  (fiPft. 
s.r.  :  c;>  Yii.  Aram.  F'tmtiw.  77  /.). 

5  The  poetical  use  of  this  word  (in  the  pi.)  for  srar-rhariot 
Js.4tio  |iol  is  Lsolaied:  indeed,  the  test  is  not 


in   Ps.4119  |lo]  Li  i—Mj  iiiu^sru.  ,u<   .t  s.   .s  „«i  u.hi«| 

(see  Wbatons).    On  Am.  2  13  see  also  AcKicULTVKr,  f  8. 
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on  an  open  litter'  (Dr.  Samuel  Birch).    The  appended 
{tig.  a),  taken  from  a  monument  belonging 
to  the  fourth  Egyptian  dyn- 
asty,   clearly  exhibits  this 
earliest  mode  of  conveyance. 

It  should  lie  remembered 
that  in  the  East  camels, 
asses,  and  mules  are  more 
convenient  and  general  as 
a  means  of  transport,  both 
for  burdens  and  for  human 
beings,  than  are  wheeled 
vehicles ;  and  this  was 
socially  true  of  ancient 
times. 

The  subject  of  the  present 
article,  however,  is  mainly 
the  U'ar-<kariot.      The  striking  fact  that  the  ancient 
-       _      Hebrews  for  centuries  refused  to  employ 


chariots 


4.  Hill  country 
unsuitable. 


so  valuable  a  military  aid  as  the  chariot, 
in  their  encounters  with  the  ("anaanitcs 
was  due  to  several  co-operating  causes. 
First  among  these  was  the  nomadic 
origin  and  character  of  early  Israel.  The  Canaan itcs, 
like  the  Egyptians,  may  have  borrowed  the  form  of 
their  chariots  from  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Syrians  or  Hittites.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain,  for  among  the  Amama  Tablets,  wc  have  a 
despatch  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  from  one  of  his 
vassals  in  Canaan,  in  which  the  latter,  in  anticipation 
of  an  invasion  by  the  Hittites,  requests  the  aid  of  chariots 
and  troops  from  the  king  of  Egypt.1  Not  improbably, 
therefore,  Egypt  may  have  been  the  proximate  source 
whence  Canaanite  civilisation  borrowed  the  charioL 
From  Josh.  1 T  16  ludg.  4  3,  however,  we  leant  that  the 
Canaanite  war-chariot  was  plated  or  studded  externally 
with  iron,  a  feature  which  seems  to  be  more  probably 
Hittitc  than  Egyptian. a  A  Mtxmd  reason  why  Israel 

remained  destitute  of  this  important 
adjunct  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
Configuration  of  Canaan.  1  hiring  the 
earlier  period  of  the  I  lebrew  occupation,  the  district  seized 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob  was  the  central  or  mountainous 
region,  where  chariots  and  cavalry  could  not  easily 
operate.  Interesting  illustrations  of  this  difficulty  in 
employing  chariots  may  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions 
of  Tiglalh-pileser  1.  {circa  1 100  B.C.).  In  Prism  Inser. 
col.  ii.  70-74  we  read  :  '  mighty  mountains  and  difficult 
country  I  passed  through — so  far  as  it  could  be  traverser! 
in  my  chariot  ;  and  that  which  could  not  be  traversed, 
on  foot.  By  the  mountain  Aroma,  unsuited  for  the 
advance  of  my  cliariots,  I  left  my  cltariots  behind 
.  .  .  1  (Wincklcr  in  Kit  1;  cp  also  col.  iii.  47-40). 
How  difficult  the  Canaanites  found  it  to  make  effective 
use  of  them  against  the  Israelites,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  later  experience  of  the  Svrians,  who  attributed 
their  constant  defeats  to  the  fact  that  the  deities  of  the 
Hebrews  were  potent  in  the  mountainous  country  (1  K. 
20.>il  whilst  their  own  operations,  which  were  largely 
earned  on  with  cavalry  and  chariots  (cp  «>.  ai  and 
Shalmaneser  Il.'s  Obelisk  Inscr.  65,  Monolith  I  user. 
coL  ii.  90),  would  lie  successful  only  in  tlie  plains.  It 
can  readily  lie  understood,  therefore,  how  the  Hebrew 
race,  by  clinging  to  the  central  mountainous  region  and 
not  venturing  too  far  into  the  Shcphelah  or  low  country, 
as  well  as  by  dint  of  sheer  bravery  and  the  skilful  use  of 
bow,  sling,  and  spear,  wen?  able,  down  to  the  time  of 
David,  to  defy  successfully  the  armies  of  Canaan  and 
Svria.         A  third  reason  was  that  reli- 


gion— in  its  tendency,  ever  conservative 
of  a  nation's  past  -  sanctioned  the  an- 
cient custom  of  warfare,  and  regarded  horses  and  chariots 
'  Cited  by  Zimmern  in  ZDPi'  13  1  Mjf. 

*  Sec  the  representation  of  a  chariot  of  the  Rutennu,  finured 
in  Witkiiwjn.  Ant,  Kg.  1  n-tp,  in  which  the  four-spoked  whirl, 
s»  well  a*  live  bo'ly  "f  the  chariot,  is  evidently  plated  with 
I;  and  cp  I  bun,  |  a 
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as  a  foreign  innovation  corrupting  Israel's  allegiance  to 
Yahwe.  This  view,  constantly  reflected  in  prophecy 
(Hos.  1 7  14  4  [3]  Mia  5o[io]/cch.  9  ioi,  became  embodied 
in  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  (Dt.  17  16),  mid  expressed 
in  song  (PS.  HO 7).  When,  however,  under  David.  Israel 
became  an  aggressive  state  and  entered  into  conflict 
with  Syrian  and  Hittite  cavalry  and  cliariots  tn  die 
plains,  the  stress  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  chariots  and 
horsemen  were  gradually  introduced  into  Israel's  military 
service.  This  is  clear  from  a  S.  84.  where,  following 
0,  we  should  restore  *S  ("  for  himself  ;  omitted  in  MT 
from  religious  scruples)  ;  the  passage  means  that  David 
reserved  too  chariots  and  horsemen  for  his  own  use. 
His  successor,  Solomon,  is  said  to  have  provided  Israel 
with  1400  war  chariots,  whkh  were  'quartered  in  special 
cities  (1  K.  9  19  10*6;  see  Beth-MARCABOTH).  In  his 
reign  the  purchase  of  horses  and  chariots  became  an 
organised  trade;  they  were  imported  (though  Wincklcr 
denies  this;  see  MlZRAIM,  §  a  [<i])  from  Egypt,  at  the 
cost  of  600  shekels,  or  about  /80  for  each  chariot 1  I  :•. 
a8 /  ).  From  this  time  onwards  wc  constantly  read  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  kingdom  (1  K.  I69  22 ,4  a  K.  Sai  137  Is.  27 
Mic.  59  [Hcb.]).  In  col.  ii.  91  of  Shalmaneser  Il.'s 
great  monolith  inscription  wc  are  startled  to  rind  that 
Ahab  s  contingent  of  cliariots.  aooo  in  number,  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  confederacy  that 
encountered  the  Assyrian  army  at  Karkar  in  854  B  » 
(cp  Ahab.  §  7).  From  Is.  30i6  31  1  369  we  may  infer 
(with  Kamphauscn)  that  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
horses  from  Egypt  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  allium  e 
between  that  power  and  Judah, 

Since  Egypt  wits  the  land  from  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  their  supply  of  this  arm,  wc  turn  to  its  mortu- 
_  ments  for  illustrative  material;  and  this  we 

>i  •  »  obtain  in  abundance  from  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  onwards  (vol.  vi.  in  Pepsins' 
Denttrtjler).  Before  the  eighteenth  dynasty  <  1 500 
B.C.)  chariots  and  horses  were  unknown  in  Egypt,  and 
there  is  go<id  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  North  Palestinian  race  called  Rutennu."1 
The  Egyptian  chariot  usually  contained  two  persons. 
Nowack  (HA  1  367),  however,  is  wrong  in  his  asser- 
tion that  this  was  invariably  the  case.  In  Pcpsius' 
Denkmaler  (Ahlh.  iii.  BI.  157/)  we  have  numerous 
illustrations  of  chariots  with  three  figures.  According 
to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  this  was  not 
common,  except  in  triumphal  processions,  'when  two 
of  the  princes  or  noble  youths  accompanied  the  king  in 
their  chariot,  bearing  the  royal  sceptre,  or  the  rlabclla. 
and  required  a  third  person  to  manage  the  reins.'  On 
the  other  hand  Hittite  cliariots  frequently  contained 
three  occupants  (see  below,  §  9).  l.ep-  ius  ( [>erttmti!cr, 
Abth.  iii.  Bl.  J 60)  exhibits  figures  of  Egyptian  chariot-, 
in  which  the  right-hand  warrior  liears  the  bow  while  the 
left  carries  the  shield.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  find  the  reins  tied  round  the  body  of  one  of  the 
combatants  while  he  is  engaged  in  action.  On  another 
page  (BL  165)  we  have  a  chariot  with  the  solitary  royal 

1   In   1  K   1':   S  <  1  t  ',,  1  16)  the  t.  >  :  i-  s.-rv  »nr-tatn  in  lli- 
lalter  part  of  the  verse.     In  MT  of  1  K.  10?"  we  rend 
*vrT2  "?ns.    It  seems  simplest  with  Kan  ph. 

(in  Kau.  IfS)  to  cancel  the  first  ,n^3  and  to  render  the  whole 
verse  '  And  the  export  of  the  horses  of  Solomon  WW  from  Fuyp,,1 
and  the  rnyal  merchant*  u«eil  to  fetch  a  lr<sop  for  payment. 
This  i>  <  crtainly  preferable  to  the  other  miction,  to  which  Ki. 
in  his  note  on  a  Ch.  1 16  {SHOO  refers— vi»„  to  make  a  Iran*, 
position  and  read  .  .  .  mpo  mpe  "'"C-l  "inTi  '  die  king's  traders 
celling  every  time  a  troop  .  .  .'  This  IUC  of  the  distributive 
construction  is  very  forced.  Ki.  himself  finds  a  reference  in 
frjrlsl  to  Kue  i.e.,  F..  t  ilicia.  S«  the  nute  referred  to  and 
cp  MimMM,  I  3  (»). 

1  Sayce  {Kates  ef  tht  07  \i\  f.  134)  ha*  shown  that  this 
Egyptian  name  included  the  llittites.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Palestinian  people*  chiefly  associated  chariots  with  the 
Hittitc*  and  the  Egyptians;  a  K.  76  (on  which,  however,  *co 
16). 
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occupant.  Ramcses  II.,  drawing  the  bow.  while  the  reins 
of  his  two  horses  are  tied  around  his  middle.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  these  vivid  scenes  of 
combat,  is  the  multiplicity  of  functions  discharged  by 
the  chariot  rider.  The  accompanying  figure  (tig.  3) 
exhibits  an  archer  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  bow  with  the  right 
hand.  A  whip  consisting  of  a 
slick  handle  with  leather  thong 
attached,  is  snsjierid- 
ed  from  his  wrist, 
while  round  his  waist 
are  fastened  the 
horses'  rein*. 

It  is  obvious  from 
the  representations 
which  portray  the 
manufacture  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the 

F,r"*   l'  '  l&>T'i\n    KRvptian  chariot. 
Ar,  her    (IheU-s).    T*J'  .  . 
Aflc,  Wilkinson.       "»?    «    Wi»  llm<M 
entirely  constructed 
of  wood.      It  was  light  and  open  from 
behind,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  mounted, 
and  consisted  of    '  a  wooden  framework, 


and  in  a  slanting  position  as  in  the  Egyptian  examples. 
We  notice,  in  one  CMC  depicted  in  Asur-n.isir  ptl  j 
obelisk,  an  attendant  on  foot  bearing  a  shield,  and 
holding  the  reins  I  his  meets  us  again  on  one  of  the 
monuments  of  Tiglath-pil.  ser  III. 

Vivid  representations  of"  the  chariots  of  this  period 
may  bo  found  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Nimrud  gallciy  in 
the  Itritish  Museum.    One  excellent  example,  reproduced 
i  in  the  accompanying  figure  (tig.  5),  is  borrowed  from  a 


Fig.  $.-Hunting-cnariot  of  Asur-nadr-pal.    Brit.  Mas.  Nimrud  Gallery. 


sometimes 

strengthened  and  ornamented  with  metal  and  leather 
binding.  The  flat  bottom  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
network,  consisting  of  interlaced  thongs  or  rope,  which 
gave  it  elasticity  and  mitigated  the  jolting"  (Wilkinson!. 

The  occupants  of  a  chariot  nearly  always  stood.  In 
rare  instances  the  car  was  provided  with  a  seat  in  which 

the  rot  .1  pers  ige  sat      The  furniture  BOnefaterl  of  ,1 

bow-case,  which  was  placed  in  a  slanting  position 
pointing  forwards,  and  was  often  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  There  were  also  receptacles  for  arrows 
and  spears,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  slanted 
backwards  (see  tig.  4). 

The  diameter  Of  the 
»  i"  -:  was  -1  little  ovei 
three  feet.  The  felloe 
was  in  six  pieces  an  J  the 
tire  was  fastent-d  to  it  hy 
bands  of  hide  passing 
through  Ions  narrow 
hules.  '  The  yoke,  resting 
upjna  small, well. padded 
saddle,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  groove  of  metal ; 
and  the  saddle,  placed 
u|>oti  the  horse's  withers, 
and  furnished  with  girth* 
and  a  breastliand,  wax 
nurniountcd  by  an  orna- 
mental knob ;  and  in 
front  of  it  a  small  hook 
secured  the  bearing  rein. 
The  other  reins  passed 
through  a  thong  or  ring 
at  the  side  of  the  saddle, 
and  thence  over  the  pro- 
jecting extremity  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  thong  secured  the 
girths.'  further  dctaiLs  may  he  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
exhaustive  work,  from  which  the  above  description  lias  been 
but  rowed. 

The  chariots  of  the  Assyrians  were  of  stouter  and 
more  solid  construction  than  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
since  the  former  were  intended  to  sustain 


Fig.  4.— Egyptian  chariot  with  bow- 
and  arrow-caxes  (Thebes).  After 
Wilkinson. 


7  Assyrian 


chariots 

3th 


the 


and  tear  of  rough  and  rugged 
'puhs  in  distant  campaigns.  Thus  we 
often  find  that  the  tires  and  felloes  of  the 
amounted  together  to  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  we  find  chariots  of  this  description  employed  by 
Asur-nasir-pal.  I'pon  theolw-lisk  of  this  monarch  we  find 
the  archer  standing  on  the  right  hand  and  the  driver  on 
the  left,  and  these  are  their  respective  positions  in  nearly 
all  the  examples  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
W'c  observe,  moreover,  in  all  the  portrayals  belonging 
to  the  ninth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighth, 
that  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  are  placed  on  the 
right  side,  and  ore  disposed  crosswise  over  one  another, 
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hunting-scene  in  which  the  monarch  Aiur-nasir-pal  is 
engaged.  Note  that  we  have  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances  of  this  period,  three  horses  — a  contrast  with 
Egyptian  usage,  in  which  the  Bomber  never  exceeded  t»  o. 
The  pole  of  the  chariot  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  '  body,' 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fastened,  on  the  left,  a  large 
heavy  shaft1  attached  to  rings  upon  the  shoulder-pieces 
of  the  central  as  well  as  the  outer  horse  on  the  left  side. 
The  rein  on  the  right-hand  steed  pisses  through  a  ring 
on  his  shoulder,  and  is  attached  to  the  bit  The 
use  of  bits  with  ancient  Egyptian,  as  well  as 
Assyrian,  war-horses  can  admit  of  no  doubt  As  in 
other  examples,  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  cross 
each  other  slantwise  on  the  right  side  of  the  chariot  — 
for  that  was  obviously  the  side  on  which  the  archer 
most  conveniently  stood,  thus  preserving  his  right  hand 
and  side  unencumbered  by  his  companion  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  A  battle-axe  stands  among  the  arrows  in 
one  receptacle,  whilst  an  extra  bow  is  inserted  among 
those  in  the  other.  We  notice  in  this  example,  as  in 
all  others  portrayed  on  the  monuments  of  this  period, 
that  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  Egyptian  chariot, 
is  placed  under  the  hindermost  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  ensure  more  steadiness  ;  con- 
sequently pirt  of  the  weight  of  the  chariot  and  its  occu- 
pants rested  on  the  horses.  In  another  specimen  on 
the  reliefs  of  this  period  we  again  observe  three  steeds 
harnessed  to  the  chariot,  while  in  this  case  the  driver 
holds  a  whip.  Near  the  front  of  the  chariot,  between 
the  two  occupants,  rises  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  sym- 
bolic device,  from  which  hang  ornamented  tassels.  In 
other  examples  a  spear  may  be  seen  in  the  receptacle 
that  slopes  backwards.     Often  the  horses  are  richly 

with  a  necklace*  or 
beneath  and  in  front  of 
the  animal.  We  find  tassels  hanging  down  apparently 
from  a  metal  boss  on  its  side.  Otherwise  the  animal 
is  unprotoctcd. 

Among  the  reliefs  of  Tiglath-pilescr  HI.  we  observe 
a  state-chariot  with  two  horses  and  three  occupants. 
There  is  no  archer.  The  king  stands  on  the  right  and 
the  driver  on  the  left.    The  driver  has  three  reins  in  each 

1  Weiss  (in  Kost&mkiindt  under  the  head  of  Assyrian  char iors) 
describes  this  as  merely  *a  broad  strip  of  cloth  or  leather,'  hut 
confexxex  that  it  is  oliscure  ax  to  its  nature  or  purpose.  The 
present  writer's  personal  inspection  of  numerous  examples  in 
the  Nimrud  gallery  leads  him  to  regard  it  a*  much  more  solid 
in  structure,  and  ax  probahly  intended  to  yoke  the  third  steed 
to  the  other  two  horxex.  When  a  third  horse  ceased  to  be  yoked 
to  the  chariot,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  cent.,  this  large  and 
heavy  shaft  no  longer  encumbered  the  Assyrian  chariot. 

*  Not  improbably  this  contained  amtilrtsor  rharmx,  like  the 
crexcentx  on  the  camels'  nr,  ks  in  Judg.  8  it.  See  Whitehouse. 
Primer  af  Hebrew  Antijuit.ei,  50/  I 
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h.ind,  a  whip  in  his  right.  In  front  stands  an  attend- 
ant holding  the  reins.     The  monarch  is  shaded  by 

I  8th  an  Uln,,rc,'a'  ^  e  notice  lwo  new  points. 
*     The  receptacle  for  arrows  Standi  upright. 

06  Also  the  wheels  arc  now  much  enlarged, 
being  about  a-i  feet  in  diameter,  with  tire  and  felloes  of 


Fig.  6.— State-chariot  of  Sennacherib.    Krit.  Muv  NimrOd 
Gallery. 

considerable  thickness.  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  was  of  metal, 
and  ap|ie-.irances  would  seem  to  justify  tins  conclusion. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  plating,  not 
solid  metal. 

Tlie  state  chariot  of  Sennacherib,  w  hich  we  here  repro- 
duce trig.  6 1,  exhibits  wheels  at  least  4.J  feet  111  diameter, 
with  eight  spokes.  We  notice  the  thickness  ol  the 
tire  and  felloes,  and  the  metal  studs  or  nails  on  the 
outer  circumference.  A  large  umbrella  is  fixed  in  the 
chariot.  Here  the  driver  is  on  the  right  hand,  the 
king  on  the  left.  We  also  observe  no  receptacle  for 
arrows.  bow,  or  Uittle-axc  ;  from  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  onwards  the  archers  become  dissociated  from 
the  chariots  ;  in  the  time  of  Asur-bani-pal  they  usually 
a  separate  corps.1 


Flo.  7.— Hiltite  Chariot.    After  Meyer. 

Of  the  Hittitt  chariot  wc  obtain  the  clearest  con- 
ception from  Kgyptian  portrayals,  and  a  spedo]  interest 
9  Hittita  utrlo"K*  10  >'  because  it  is  probably  to  be 
*  regarded  as  the  prototype  from  which  the 
Kgyptian  was  derived,  and  the  Israelite 
vehicle  was  ultimately,   if  not  proximately,  borrowed. 

1  In  one  caw,  however  (41),  we  have  a  single -horse  chariot 
carrying  two  archer*  with  uuiven  on  their  lack*.  Moreover, 
the  l.ir^e  upper  shaft  to  Midi  reference  has  been  made  div. 
apjsear*  altir^cther  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  onwards.  Not 
more  than  two  horses  are  harnessed  to  the-  chariot.  Also  it 
bcr  ran  simpler  in  firm,  while  the  wheels  become  larger.  In 
the  representation  of  Asur-biirii.pal  »  war  against  Klam  (Nimrud 
gallery  4S,  4?)  we  ohserve  that  the  wheels  have  as  many  as 
twelve  s|Kikrs.  In  tome  cav^  there  is  only  a  single  occupant. 
In  others  there  are  several  00  upants.  arid  an  umbrella  is  lived 
in  the  chariot  when  it  conveys  a  royal  personage  or  some 
nobleman  of  distinction. 
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In  one  respect  it  differed  from  the  F.gyptian,  viz.  in 
carrying  three,  not,  as  a  rule,  two  ovcuix.nts.  This 
is  important,  as  it  seems  to  throw  light  upon  Hebrew 
usage,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  ordinary 
weapons  of  the  chariot-tighter  were  trow  and  arrow  s.  In 
the  annexed  figure  (fig.  71  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
two-horsed  chariot  has  among  its  three  riders  a  shield- 
W.irer.  who  apparently  occupies  the  central  position. 
The  driver  on  the  left  holds  only  a  single  rem  in  each 
hand,  though  he  is  driving  two  steeds,  w  hich  are  held 
together  by  a  strong  collar  and  undergirths.  Simplicity 
and  strength  combined  with  lightness  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Hillite  chariot. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  .is  among  the  Assyrians, 
Kgyptiaps.  Hittites,  and  Greeks,  the  horses  were  alw.tvs 

10.  Israelitiah  arr^  d  *'t  by  ^  ***** 
.     .  J  ;     another.    Moreover,  with  the  Assyrians 

'Shali  h''  nI"'  EsyP**01  'be  chariot  usually 
held  two  pel  SOUS.  This  was  the  case 
perhaps  occasionally  in  Israel  ;  but  various  considera- 
tions learl  lo  the  inference  that  the  chariots  as  a 
rule  held  thne,  .is  among  the  Hittites,  the  occupants 
lieing  the  driver,  the  bowman,  and  the  shield -tiearcr. 
(In  the  case  of  Jehu,  he  himself  handles  the-  l>>«, 
lK.9'4. 1  It  is  therefore  as  something  peculiar  and 
exceptional  that  we  find  Jehu  recalling  to  Uidk.ir  that 
they  were  ridmg  in  pairs  1  behind  Ahah,  as  his  body- 
guard, when  the  latter  was  confronted  by  Elijah  near 
Naboth's  vineyard  (2  K.9is|.  This  Hebrew- Hittite 
Wage  may  explain  the  word  ii.HH;  see  Akmv. 

1  4)  which,  in  its  origin,  signified  one  of  the  three 
occupants  of  the  royal  chariots  that  accompanied  the 
king  to  Untie.  The  word  is  used  during  the  regal  period 
in  the  sense  of  a  distinguished  attendant  of  the  king  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot.    This  is  evident  from 

2  K.9a5  where  Bidkar  holds  this  position  in  relation  to 
Jehu.  It  is  significant  that  in  1  K.  9»»  the  til  film 
( C'.T  I  are  placed  in  close  connection  with  captains  of 
chariots  |  •"£-),  and  formed  a  Ixxly-guard  commanded 
by  a  special  officer,  'chief  of  the  Uilfiim'  (C"Ci'"STt  ctit): 
I  Ch.  Hit  (2S  23  B).  Compare  the  use  of  WO  in  Ex. 
H7  1">4-  That  the  Lilt!  held  .1  high  position  is  clearly 
shown  in  sK.  7  a  17,  where  he  is  described  as  one '  on  w  hose 
hand  the  king  leans.'  (Probably  die  term  is  used  here 
as  equivalent  to  rrtrSf/n  rtn.) 

In  addition  to  the  tkdlttk  the  king  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  "runners'  (O'st).  who  were  prepared 
to  render  assistance  when  the  king  dismounted  ftorn 
tlie  chariot,  or  to  hold  the  reins  (as  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  to  which  we  have  already  referred),  or 
to  discharge  any  other  duty  in  the  king's  service,  aS. 
l.r>i  1K.I5  2  K.  lO^s  II4  (sec  ARMY,  ji  4>-  In  the 
tune  of  iJavid  there  was  a  special  body  of  fifty  men 
detailed  for  this  special  function. 

We  know  that  the  Persian  kings  took  with  them  on 
their  expeditions  a^udjnfai  four-wheeled  carriages 
11  Persian  covcrct'  w  >th  curtains,  specialty  employed 

chariots  l*lc  convc>'ancv  of  women  and  children, 

as  may  be  inferred  from  Herod.  7«i 
Xenoph.  Cjrmt,  it 4t>i.  Probably  these  closely  resembled, 
or  were  identical  with,  the  6xVf'*Ta  <vt>p6yia  irdvaia — 
adapted  fin"  sitting  or  lying  down.  According  to  2  t  h. 
15.1  Josiah,  when  mortally  wounded,  was  removed 
from  his  war -chariot  into  a  reserve  chariot  (njtrb  3JT») 
which  was  probably  regarded  by  the  Chronicler  as  par- 
taking of  this  chancier. 

In  later  times  chariots  were  provided  with  scythes 
(dinuara  Jpt irafrj^oo.  Xenoph.  Antxb.  i.  7  t«  1  hod.  Sic. 
1  7  sj'I.  This  device  docs  not  meet  us  among  the  aiu  lent 
Kgyptians  and  Assyrians;  -  but  we  know  that  si  j, he- 
bearing  chariots  were  employed  by  the  Persians  and 

•  So  C—w*  B'ZT<  should  he  interpreted  (Thcnius  and  others). 
£M'At.  m  ike*  c'~»  the  objtt  t  of  the  |>articiple. 

*  Afiainst  the  view  that  scythe*  are  referred  to  in  N'ah.  "3(4! 
sec  Imo.s.  f  3. 
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Inter  still  by  the  Syrian*  { a  Mace.  13  »).  It  was  probably 
the  Persians  who  introduced  this  formidable  addition 
to  the  war-chariot-     (Cp  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vi.  1  y>. ) 

The  different  portions  of  the  chariot  receive  tpecial  name*  in 
the  Heh.  of  the  OT.    '  Wheels'  CiTft  are  mentioned  in  Nah. 

S  »(rp  I*.  -JK  37  Pruv.  20 16).  Another  name,  more 


12.  Parts  of 


dllCllpUn,  to  '  roller*,'  Q'siw2  (1  s.  5  j9  Krek. 


CharlOt      in  ,  6  S3  ,4  96  ,0)1    1  he  '  spoke* '  of  the  wheel 

were  called  wlule  the  '  felloe* '  had  the  name  C31  or 

rh2i.    The  wheel  revoke*  by  a  nave  (C^TR),  round  an  axle  (v). 

See  WiiKRt..  All  these  term*  are  to  he  found  in  the  l<xut  elms- 
sicus,  i  K .  T  r  3 /. 

The  pole  of  the  chariot,  was  (arcording  to  Mish.  Ktlim 
14  4  '.'4  3)  fastened  below  the  middle  of  the  axle,  )>a**ed  under  the 
base  of  the  'body'  of  the  i.hariot,  and  then,  curving  upwards 
ascended  to  the  neck  of  ttie  horses  To  this,  draught-animals 
were  fastened  by  means  of  the  yoke,  assisted  by  cords  or  wide 
leather  straps.  Iteyond  the-r  hroad  features  it  it  doubtful 
are  justified  in  r.. [lowing  the  details  contained  in  a 


treatise  of  the 
literature. 

That  the  chariot,  which  was  so  closely  associated  with 
the  public  functions  of  Oriental  monarch*,  both  in  war 
13  Religious  anc^     Pcac,?'  cn*CTet^  'n'0  the  religious 


conceptions. 


conceptions  as  an  indispensable  portion 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  divine  monarchy, 
cannot  awaken  surprise.  The  chariot,  therefore,  has  its 
place  in  ancient  Semitic  religion.  Just  as  the  Hellenic 
religious  imagination  endowed  Helios  with  horses  and 
chariot  (as  the  Homeric  Hymn  clearly  testifies),  so 
Canaanile  religion  endowed  the  Sun-god  S/me!*nh  the 
same  royal  accessories  (cp  Hoksk.  $  4).  This  feature 
in  the  cultus  of  the  Sun  the  Hebrews  blended  with  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  Reformation  of 
Josiah  (a  K.  38  1 1 ).  the  combmation  of  Yahwe,  the  <  ,od 
of  Israel  s  armies  and  of  the  sky.  with  the  Sun  was  not 
unnatural  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  as  tlreir  literature  testifies 
both  early  and  late.  Cp  1  K.8rj/.  (an  old  fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Jashar  restored  bv  We.  from  0*  in  1  K. 
85ik  Ps.li)t-784  it  [t2J 1  Yahwe.  as  Lord  of  hosts,  has 
chariots  among  his  retinue.  These  were  the  '  chariots 
and  horses  of  deliverance '  whereon  Yahwe-  rode  forth  to 
conquer  and  terrify  Israel's  foes  in  the  days  of  the 
Exodus  1  Hab.  3  8  f. )  With  this  graphic  touch  in  the 
Prayer  of  llalukkuk  we  may  compare  the  fiery  chariots 
of  2  K.'in  617  13m3  as  well  as  a  phrase  occurring  in 
the  magnificent  irulrnphal  ode.  Ps.  tiSti.        o.  C.  W. 

CHARITY,  FEASTS  OF  fa  Ar&nM  [Ti.  WH]), 
JudcuAV.    .See  ErcllAHtsT. 

CHARME  (xapmh  [HA]).  1E.sd.Ss3  RV=Erra239 
=  Neh.  7<3,  Hakim,  i. 

CHARMER  l-qa  -Qrl,  Dcut.  18m.  etc.;  Djn 
D'Cnn.  Is.  3  j  R\  "s ).    See  Magic,  §  j. 

CHARMIS,  one  of  the  three  rulers  of  Bethulia  :  Judith 
6t$  80  106  (xAPMeic  [OK],  xaAm.  [A];  in  8.0  106 
XAPM[e]iN[n.>CA]). 

CHARRAN  (x&ppan  [Ti.  WH]).  Acts7»4.  RV 
Hakan,  i. 

CHASEBA  fxACfBA  [B A],  om,  L),  an  unknown 

family  or  NethIMIM  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
E/ra,  ii.,  $  9),  mentioned  only  in  1  Esd.Sji,  between 
the  Nekoda  and  l.azzam  of    Ezra  24S  Neh.  7  50 /. 

CHAVAH  (njn),  Gen  3«  AV««.,  EV  Eve.  Sec 
Adam  aso  Eve.  §  3. 

CHEBAR  ("Q3.  x<)S&p  [B\0]1,  the  name  of  a  Rtby- 
lonian  stream,  near  which  Ezekiel  hail  prophetic  visions 

1  But  ep  Battlkmbnt. 

*  The  Katmb-d.  'chariot  of  El"  (line  «),  of  the  Zeniirli 
PaJVi  llrnil  in -ctiption  fumi'h'-s  .-in  inten-stins  peirlllel.  Ii  is 
possible,  however,  that  K.iL.ib  (cp  the  Ar.  rain/-",  'a  camel 
for  rirling  ')  may  mean  the  divine  steed  (cp  the  Heb.  Kcrfib,  P». 
IS  11 ;  hut  see  CiiifKUB, 1 1,  be«in.).  It  is  mentioned  frequently 
alonj  with  the  deilies  Mad  a  j,  El,  Shemesh,  and  Reshef.  See 
D.  H.  Mullcr'sart.  in  Conttmfi.  Aev„  April  1894. 
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1R-LAOMEE 

(Eft  1 1  [adnot,  Q™»r  Bapycmoc]  3  3j3  lOlSSvtfl  433  : 
on  3 15,  which  is  11  gloss,  see  Tkl-abir).  In  spile  of 
the  ap|>arent  resemblance  of  the  names  (but  note  the 
different  initial  letters),  the  thebar  cannot  be  the  same 
as  the  Hahor  (man)  —  Babylonia  never  included  the 
region  watered  by  this  river— but  must  be  one  of  the 
Babylonian  canals  ( Bib.  niriti  ;  cp  ^33  rrrtrj.  Ps.  137 1 1. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  bv  Noldeke  (Schenkcl. 
Bl..  I508  [  69]).  The  final  proof  has  been  given  by 
Hilprecht.  who  has  found  mention  twice  of  the  (ndru) 
kat><sm,  a  large  navigable  canal  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
Nippur  '  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.'1 

CHEDOR-LAOMER  (TtffiTft,  so  eastern  reading, 
but  Hpjf'jTJS  western  reading  [Ginsb.  Intr.  to  Mass, 
(rit.  ed.  203/.;  conversely  Strack.  A'okut 
Semitic   Studies,   566]  ;  vo&oAAOrotAOp 
[AEL]  -aAA.  [/->],  -K&.J--  [I}]).  accordirg  toGen.  14  1  was 
a  king  of  Elam.  whosedominion  extended  as  far  as  theSE 
of  Canaan,  where  five  kings,  of  whom  those  of  Sodom 
I  and  (iomorrah  were  the  chief,  served  him  twelve  years. 
I   In  the  thirteenth  year,  however,  they  rebelled,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elaniite 
1  and  his  allies.     In  the  sequel  of  the  story  (it-.  12-24) 
we  are  told  how  Abram  with  his  own  servants  and  some 
allies  pursued  the  victorious  army  and  rescued  not  only 
the  captured  kings  but  also  his  nephew  Lot  (see 
Abraham,  §  2).     The  question  whether  this  narrative 
is  trustworthy,  and  whether  the  Chcdor-laomcr  of  the 
story  and  his  allies  are  historical  peonages,  is  ruled  by 
the  other,  as  to  the  date  of  the  chapter  containing  it. 
9  Its  data    Tn*'  the  chapter  is  quite  an  isolated  piece. 

and  formed  no  part  of  the  writings 
from  which  the  Hexatcuch  was  composed,  may  be 
considered  ascertain.  Some  scholars,  however,  {e.g., 
Kitteli  assign  it  to  the  eighth  century  n.c. ,  and 
are  of  oivr.:jr.  thai  trie  author  had  an  older  writing 
before  him  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  not  older  ihan 
the  fourth  century  nc.s  The  former  hold  that  the 
antiquity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  story  are  attested 
by  the  following  facts  : — ( : )  that  at  least  the  name  ol 
the  chief  king  is  purely  Elamitic  ;  (a)  that  the  Rephaim, 
the  /  imzummin  (  =:  Zuzim  1,  and  the  1  .mini  really  occupied 
in  ancient  times  what  afterwards  1  xxamc  the  duelling 
places  of  the  Ammonites.  Moabites,  and  Edornites, 
whilst  the  Horites  /Gen.  36k.),  according  to  I)t.  2 10  f. 
and  vojf.,  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Seir  ;  (3)  that 
Amoritf.s  \f,V. ),  the  name  of  the  people  established, 
according  to  V.  7,  in  H.izaxon-lamiu'  (  =  Engeiii.  2  Ch. 
20j),  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  15 16  48  77  Am.  'Jg),  and  that  several  name-. 
(En-mishpat.  Hobah,  Shaveh).  words,  and  expressions 
not  occurring  anywhere  else,  as  well  as  the  exact 
description  of  the  campaign  (trr.  5-j),  bear  the  impress 
of  antiquity  and  trustworthiness. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  ascribe  the  narrative  to 
a  post-exilic  Jew,  whose  aim  was  to  encourage  his 
contemporaries  by  the  description  of  Abram  s  victory 
over  the  great  powers  of  the  East,  his  unselfishness, 
piety,  and  proud  magnanimity  towards  heathen  men. 
mostly  take  their  starting-point  in  tlte  second  part  of  the 
chapter. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  Abram's  .nllie-.  Mamre 
and  Eshcol,  occur  elsewhere  (<  '.en.  13  i?  '23  17  jo  2 'o  ta  57  50 11 
Nu.  13  23)  a*  place  names  ;  that  MeK  hiwlek  ( Malkiscdck)  and 
Abram  are  represented  as  mono! heists ;  and  thai  the  patriarch 
pay*  tithe*  tn  the  priest-king,  a  duty  not  prescribed  at  all  in  Pt. 
(sec  Ujj-jo  2<!  13  JT.\  but  characlerUtic  of  the  jKjst-cxilic 
sacerdotal  law  (Nu.  l»»t-»8). 

The  criticism  extends  also,  however,  to  the  first  |xirt. 

1  A  tablet  published  by  TV.  Clay  in  vol.  ix.  of  Hilprecht'* 
li  ><ylonian  kx  Mil  urn  r/  the  I'nrr.  ef  ft  Hnif  fVwaia  (pi.  so. 
No.  84,  1.  ,\  h  shwdd  be  added  that  rAc,*a/=Kreat,  *o  that 
Mil-*  A        fyarv  -  Grand  Canal. 

1  See,  «•.<-.,  R.  Meyer.  G.i  1  I's/:(  B«);  Kue.  Het.  3.^r«->; 
St.  /r.4W«33,C86);  We.  C7/ ."10/ C3o);  Che.  OA.  ,6,, 
mndtrs,  lij/.;  Holzii 
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with  which  we  arc  here  chiefly  concerned.  1 1  is  remarked 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  historicity  of  the  c.im  p.ugn 
in  question,  which  is.  in  fact,  as  closely  as  possible  con- 
nected with  a  view  of  Abraham  which  we  know  to  have 
been  post-exilic  (cp  F.I.ikzkk,  i).  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  viz..  Hero'  and  Hirsha'  (com- 
pound! conveying  the  idea  of  'evil,'  •  badness ' )— and 
the  name  given  in  the  narrative  to  the  town  of  Zour — 
viz.,  Itcla'  —  "  perdition  '  (see  BEI.A) — perhaps  also  that 
of  the  king  of  kebu'irn.  which  the  Samaritan  text  gives  as 
Shcm-cbcd  =  '  slave  -  name '  -  arc.  some  of  them  at  least, 
purely  symbolical  and  therefore  fictitious.  (Sec,  how- 
ever, in  each  case,  the  special  article. ) 

What  is  certain  is  this :  Chcdor-laomer.  -  Kudur- 
lagamar,  is  a  purely  Elamitic  name,  which  is  not. 

.  „  indeed,  found  as  a  roval  name  on  tlie 
3.  Name  .  ,  *, 

Ch  d  r    rnonurncnts-  ^yal  a  °*  tnc  type  as 

t  "    K  uilur-nanhundi  (Kutir-nahhunte  in  Old 

a  m  '  Susian),  the'  name  of  a  king  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty-third  century  B.f:.  conquered  the 
whole  ;  and  Kudur -macule  the  name  of  another  king, 
who.  protmbly  later,  was  master  of  a  part  of  Babylonia. 
Lagarnar(u)  (Lakamar)  occurs  as  the  name  of  an 
Elamitic  dc-;ty.  not  only  in  5  R  (p.  vi.,  coll.  6,  33).  but 
also  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Anzan-iusinak.'  and  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  Ijgamal.  the  queen  of  the  town  of 
KLsurrc  (a  K  pi.  lx.  15a  =  14*}.  Hence  the  name  cannot 
be  the  invention  of  a  Hebrew  writer.  It  can  hardly  he 
doubted,  either,  that  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar.  is  ically  no 
oilier  than  Eri-aku  (i.e..  servant  of  the  Moon-gin!), 
the  well-known  king  of  l^irsa.  son  of  Kudur-niabuk." 

These  discoveries  have  opened  ■  wide  field  for  incemotis 
combinations.  It  has  been  oliscrved  lhal  Kudur-mabuk  is 
called  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  hi*  tan  by  the  name 
Adda-martu,  '  Father  of  tbe  WrM,'  Now,  the  word  M.ntu 
being  commonly  Unci!,  at  least  in  later  time*,  lo  designate 
We.Tern  Asia,  especially  Canaan  (r»at  AAarri,  or  perhaps 
betid  mat  Amurri,  the  land  of  the  AmutitesY,  Adda  ^  I- .it her 

as  evidenic  lhai,  in  a  very  remote,  period.  CanMM  fell  under 
Elamite  dominion.  It  is  .1  pity  that  we  must  call  attention  to 
a  weak  p  int  in  this  theorising.  Kudur-mabuk  is  not  the  simc 
as  Ku'Jur-lajjamar.  and  A>Jda-"iariu  seems  to  only  a  synom  m 
of  Adda-yamu  a  title  which  the  same  kin*,  as  ruler  of  a 

western  pr.witKe  of  Klatn,  bea:s  in  other  inscriptions  (sec  Tiete, 
BAG  uj/k 

The  attempts  to  make  out  the  two  other  Eastern 
kings  to  be  historical  personages  must  lie  considered 

4.  Atnraphel  f:"lures:  .  to  J°»-  HaWvy. 

Tidal  Atnraphel  is  the  famous  Babylonian  king 
Hammurabi  himself,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained in  Semitic  as  KUmts-rapaltu  {\tm  -  lim.'.i, 
tmfkel  =  rafrittM  =  rapaUu);  whilst. according  to  Hommcl 
(GBA  364  ff. ).  he  is  Hammu-rnbis  father  Sin-muballit, 
became  Sin  us  sometimes  named  Amar  and  muhttlit 
may  conci  ivalily  have  been  condensed  into  pal  {phfl\. 
(See  also  \mkapmh  .  )  With  more  confidence  Shin'ar 
is  stated  to  be  a  lb-braised  form  of  Sumer  (see  Schr. 
A'^f  77.  l*nfortunately.  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Though  Hammurabi  was  king  of  Babylon,  and  there- 
fore of  Akk-id.  he  was  not  king  of  Sumer  so  long 
as  Eri-aku  was  king  of  l.-irsa.  Not  till  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Elamite  dominion  in  Babylonia  could  he  tie 
called  king  of  Sumer.  and  then  neither  Eri-aku  nor  an 
Elamite  king  could  join  with  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  As  to  Tid  III,  king  of  Goyim.  we  may  rend 
his  name  Th.irgal.  following  <V '•  ;  we  may  identify 
the  (loyim  with  the  people  of  (lutium  ;  we  may  even 
go  so  f.ir  us  prudence  permits  in  theorising  on  the  latest 
discoveries:  but  all  this  docs  not  make  TlDAI.  (a.v. ) 
historical.  All  that  we  can  HIV  is  that  the  writer  of 
On.  14  no  more  invented  the  names 


of  Atiitap  1-1  mid  Tiifal  1  or   I  h.i  -gal) 

1  F.  H.  WeisAuru  h.  *  Anravische  Insrhriften.'  in  Ahh.  d. 
(hit. -kiit.  (.'last*  dtr  A".  Sai  '11.  C.rtrlt^k.  d.  H'htrtwk.  xii., 
Leips.,  iJqi.  p.  i»<  (9  of  separate  copyk 

*  This,  rather  than  R'lii-sin,  has  been  proved  by  Schr.  10  be 
the  co-r.  .  t  reading  of  tie;  name  (  Vrfj.-sVr.  i.  Prctu,.  Ak.  /'*//.- 
hut.  {.  taut,  14  Oct.  1895,  xli.). 
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than  those  of  Chedor-laomcr  and  Arioch  ;  the  former 
are  very  possibly  corruptions  of  the  names  of  historical 
personages  whom  we  arc  as  yet  unable  to  identify. 
Nor  do  we  assert  that  the  whole  story  is  the  product 
of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  author.  That  in  very 
remote  times.  Babylonian  kings  extended  their  sway 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  only  told  in  ancient 
traditions  [e.g.,  of  Sargon  I.),  but  has  also  been  proved 
by  the  Amarna  tablets.  From  these  we  learn  that  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.r. ,  when  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  had  no  authority  beyond  their  ow  n 
borders  and  Egypt  gave  the  law  to  Western  Asia, 
Babylonian  was  the  official  and  diplomatic  language  of 
the  Western  Asiatic  nations.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible, 
it  is  even  protiable,  that  a  similar  suzerainty  was 
exercised  over  these  nations  by  the  Elamites,  who  were 
more  thnn  once  masters  of  Babylonia.  Our  author, 
whether  he  wrote  in  the  eighth  century  B.C..  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  in  the  fourth,  may  have  found 
this  fact  in  some  ancient  record,  and  utilised  it  both  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  for 
encouraging  his  contemporaries. 

So  much  appears  to  be  all  that  can  lie  safely  stated 
in  the  present  state  of  research.  Scheil,  however,  is  of 
opinion  ('96)  that  the  Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 
(?)  whom  he  finds  in  a  cum  tlorm 
■as  the  Elamite  king  of  Ijtrsa  who 
by  Hammurabi  and  Sin-idinnam.  and, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  any  other  than  the  son 
of  Kudur-mabuk.  who,  as  king  of  Lana  (L'rl.  had 
adopted  the  name  of  Rim-»in  (Eri-aku?).  Pinches  has 
discovered  a  cuneiform  tablet  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  col- 
lection which  has  naturally  excited  great  hopes  among 
conservative  critics.  It  is  sadly  mutilated  ;  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  names  which  may  be  the  prototypes  of 
Arioch,  Tid'al.  and  possibly  Chedorlaorncr.  were  known  in 
Babylonia  when  the  tablet  was  insentjed.  The  tablet 
dates,  probably,  from  the  time  of  the  Arsacida: ;  but  il 
is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  inscription  was  copied 
from  one  which  was  made  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
penod.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  first  name  is  not  Eri-aku  but  1- ri-( UI'HE]-a-ku. 
and  that  the  third  name  is  not  read  with  full  certainty, 
the  second  part  l*-ing  -mat,  which  is  only  conjecturally 
made  into  Ufi-mal.  There  is  also  a  second  tabid  on 
which  two  of  the  names  are  mentioned  again.  Pinches 
reads  the  one  Eri-c-ku  (possibly  En-cku-a ).  nnd  the  other 
Ku-dur- lain?) -gu-rn.il.  In  a  third  inscription  the 
name  Ku-dur-lahi ?)-gu[mal]  appears.  The  second  of 
the  three  names  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  tablet 
as  Tu-ud-hul-a,  where,  since  the  Babylonian  n  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  y  in  s»nr>.  Pinches  and  Sehrader  agree 
in  recognising  the  Tid'al  of  Gen.  H.  But  not  by  a 
single  word  do  these  inscriptions  confirm  the  historicity 
of  the  invasion  *  in  the  days  of  Ammphcl  ' 

[The  doubts  here  expressed  are  fuily  justified  by 
L.  W.  King's  more  recent  investigations.  Both  Scheil's 
and  Pinches'  readings  of  the  respective  inscription*  are 
incorrect,  and  'though  Ku-dur-ku-ku-tti.i!  ( Kudur-KU- 
KL'-mal)  is  styled  (in  Pinches'  inscriptions)  a  king  of 
Elnm,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
Contemporary  of  I  lammu-iAbi.  I  lc  might  have  occupied 
the  throne  at  any  period  U  fore  the  fourth  century  11. «  .] 

To  the  references  already  given  may  be  added — V*.  Rawltnson, 
A'itv  Mjnatt  ktss,  l<NQ/.,  where  older  works  are  riled  :  'J  ielet 
BAG  65/.:  Hummel,  O/M  121  J*  ;  Schr.  A'.  t/  *  IJSjT.m 
O'/'li*'^;  <  >i>[*-rt.  1  .'jw/vi-iy*/*!  tit  ta>ad.  drs  mur. 
9  d£c.  |3*?  ;  Pinches,  A<  tt  *f  the  (•fnfra  Oriental  i\>nftesMt 
also  his  p-iiier  read  liefore  the  Victoria  Institute,  Jan.  18.6; 
S  hr.  *  L elier  einen  altoriental.  I  leirsrheinamen  '  in  SBAiiK 
189s,  no.  xli.;  Fr.  v.  Scheil  in  Retutil  •/<  TrarttHX  (Maspero) 
Wi/l.,  Vorres.pond.mce  de  Hammurabi,  roi  de  Ribs  lone,  avec 
Sinidiiinam,  rot  ,!e  Larvi,  oil  il  est  question  tie  CuilgHabeHWI  ; 

cp  Hoiumel.  AHT.  i-ei9o;  I»  \V.  KniK,  Littmmmd faitV' 

tiont  <•/ (Jammmr,lh,  vuJ.  i.,  ifi'yS.  c.  P.  T.  — \V.  II.  K. 

CHEESE  (3^0g  'V'in,  1  S.  17 18;  T)tf.  aS.  17»9: 

nj;2J,  job  10  to).  See  Milk. 
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CHELAL  I on<"  °t  ,r,e  h'ne  Pahath-moab  in  the 
list  of  pctJOM  with  foreign  wives  1  «v  lizRA,  i.  §  5  end), 
Krra  10  4  •  it?  Ins  joined  Chelal  with  the  preceding 
name  Adna  1  ^j-ijy)  and  reads  Aidaire  XntjX  [H;  with 

EWe  IV-S']  Bfcnx1  H*  [«].  EcW  mh  XaX»\  [A], 
Aiaxatrrpr  XaXua^ai  [L]i  The  1  Ksd.  9 n  has  quite 
different  names — '  and  of  the  sons  of  Addi ;  Naathus, 
and  Moosstas.  Laccunus.'  etc.  H?1 ,  howeve  r,  reads  K3ra 
*ai  ZiSia  *ai  XaXaujva.i.     See  l..K<  fsu 

CHELCIA8  RV  Helkias.  if..  Hti.tciAii,  ?.t-.  (xe\- 
k[€]iac  [BAQoad  87  Theod]), 

1.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Hist,  of  Sus.,  tf.  j,  39,  and  |otn. 

cad.  87 1  6  a 

».  An  ancestor  of  IWuch  (Bar.  1  1). 
3.  A  priest  (liar.  1  7) 

CHELLIANS  'XaUaicon  xeAewN  [KA],  Syr. 
|.,\«xl.  In  Judith  2. -j  mention  is  made  of  'the 
children  of  Ishmact,  which  wen-  over  against  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  S.  of  the  land  of  the  Chellians."  The  com- 
paratively easier  reading  Chaldeans,  which  is  attested 
hv  Syr.  an<l  Vet  I -it. .  is  no  doubt  rightly  con- 
sidered bjr  Grimm  to  be  a  deliberate  rectification  of  the 
text.    Sec  CHUXU& 

CHELLUH.  kV  CMBLUHI,  mg.  CHELUHU 
Kk;  J!W3,  Kre;  xeAiacoyB  [L ;  probably  through 
the  influence  of  fAi^c.  •'•  3 ' •  1  i .  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  |»-rsot>s  w  ith  foreign  wives  (see  EzKA.  i.  jl  5,  end  I. 
EzralOts  (xtAKElA  [MS].  [A])  =  l  lisd.  "34- 

F.V  ENASI8US  tuturitji^os  [BAJ). 

CHELLU8  j  xeAoyc  [BA];  xecA.  [«]. ,        ( Syr. ]). 


one  of  the  pla 
summons,  accoi 
1 5  58  may  be  tin 
rather  ClIESiri.l.oni  or 


n  to  which  Nebuchadrezzar  sent  his 
ling  to  Ju<lith  1 9.    The  Halhul  of  Josh, 
int  ;  but  the  reading  T(*v\out  suggests 
ClIlsl.OTil- t \bc)R.  which  is 


given  by  Jerome  and  F.usebius  as  (  h n,:iu\  or  xa<"^r"'i 
((W,  91  4.  etc,  30264).  See  Chki.liavs.  Another 
identification  should  (**  mentioned.  Chcllus  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  place  which  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1  4  is  called 
a\oeja.  by  Jerome  and  Laisebius  allm,  a.Woi-6  (OS1*, 
Ka6  211 89).   viz.  (  larg.   Jer.  ("ten.  16  m  :  cp 

(Jen.  20 1  in  Ar..  and  sec  IH  KK1>).  or  F.lusa.  Cp  Wt. 
HtU.fr  48.  n.  1  ;  W'R-S.  Kin.  293/ 

CHELOD  ^xeAe^Y^  [nl  xccamoyAa  [«"]• 
XeAAioyA  [*<'  xeAeoYA  [A]).  'Very  many  nations 
of  the  sons  of  Chelod'  (Judith  16)  assembled  themselves 
to  bottle  in  the  plain  of  AriOCh  in  the  days  of  Nebu- 
ciMdrezzar  and  Arphaxad  i ! ).  What  we  ought  to 
understand  by  I'hclod  is  <]uilc  uncertain. 

Vet.  Lai.  hsnChtlttmtk,  awl  Syr.  has  ' against  the  Childiranv' 
One  very  impmliable  conjecture  is  that  i<Aw  (Cm  sm)  is 
inlrniled  ;  another,  hardly  less  unlikely,  it  that  the  word  it  the 
H«bre«  "iSrt  (' weasel'),  and  thai  by  the  opprobrious  designation 
of  'children  of  the  weasel'  arc  meant  the  Syrians  (K».  Oft 
I  54  I)  , 

CHELUB  (2-1??.  §  67,  probably  a  variation  of  Caleb. 

cp  below  ). 

(1)  A  Judahite,  wmMcM  in  be  identified  with  C.XLr.B  (I  a); 
Minilirly  We.  (Ct>it.  »o),  who  read*  'Caleb  h.  Hezron  '  (1  tjh. 


4  m  [BALL  Caiet\\'ii.]  ■  s\s  |P,..h  ]\    His  dcsilttw- 

tirm  ' V'.Mhef  of  Shuhah'  (nntt"Hl>)  is  not  clear;  ©"*  read 
•father  of  Achsah,'  possibly  a  correction  (KL  .S/-''/").    Cp  the 

still  further  corrupt  Pcsh. '  brother  of  ;Vhia!i'(Jy—.('j  s.c*Ct~  f> 

U)  l  ather  of  Ezki,  1  Ch.  ST  76  doAovt  [II),  »«AW8  (Al,  Xa- [I.l). 

CHELUBAI  C3-173.  §  67.  a  gentilic  [  —  *3V>3  :  **e 
1  S.  'I't  t  Kre]  us«-d  instead  of  the  proper  name  Cai  kr). 
b.  Hezron.  1  Ch.  2»  (o  xaAcB  [AJ.  o  %6AaK  [B].  o 
XaAuiBi  [L],  ..->y m   [rVsh.,  a  corruption]!;  see 

Caleb,  §  3,  Cakmi,  l 

CHELUHI  IxeXiA  [A]l.  EzntlOjs  kV,  RV»* 
Cheluhu,  AV  Chki.i.uh. 

CHEMARIM  (Dn03l.  7^-ph.  14  RV  9  K.  S3  s  mg. 
Hos.  105  mg.  ;  AV  Cltemarims,  Zeph,  I4  Rather 

K(-iu.iririi. 
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l*he  nriginal  H <•''•.  word  ,-.p:»-.-,t,  ,,1*.  in  -j  K.S3j,  where  EV 

l]  w  v  '  i   .   .  ■  r  ■  i ,  v  ]  >r  I        ,         .in  H  i  in.  1 "      v.'.v  re         t       '  jtr  it   •  -  ' 

It  is  alwo  highly  pr<)bable  lh.it  in  I  lot.  44  we  should  read,  with 
IVck  'for  tn y  people  i%  like  it*  Chtmarim  '  t  (ijl,  hnwrver,  m% 
at-rtAryo^f  tn>i  prrbap»an  ermr  for  -a.  Ltpivai  [S,  hleu».ner]) 

<P  iransliieraies  Xt»n<>f>fi»»  (il'Al  3  K.  I.e.  ;  but  irpfir  i»  aivo 
Mipixirted.  see  f  ield,  ilrx  a,i  A\  .)  ;  it  aprurently  omns  in  Zrph.; 
(>H  Hos.  it  had  a  liirTereni  lleb.).  varies  between  rtrxj/nrx 

I  .•  K.)  aivd  trJitmi  (Zeph.  Hos.);  Tar«.  between  K'TCij  (1  K. 
Z^j»h.)  and  '.iinSg  'the  minister*  thereof";  Pcsh.  adheres  to 

As  to  the  meaning,  if  we  appeal  to  the  versions,  we 
tind  only  the  dim  light  which  an  unassisted  study  of  the 
context  can  supply.  Evidently  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  priests  of  Haal.  who  served  at  the  high  pla; ;  s  under 
royal  authority,  but  were  put  down  by  Josiah.  I  tut 
what  s|nxial  idea  did  the  word  convey?  In  itself  it 
meant  limply  'priests';  in  /teph.  I4  KfmJrim  and 
A'rA  in/m  are  put  side  by  side  to  express  the  idea  of  a 
priesthood  of  many  iiiemUrs ;  and  ill  Hos.  84  (if  the 
view  proposed  abov  e  be  adopted  I  we  have  kimirlm  used 
of  the  priests  of  N.  Israel,  when  these  arc  s|>okcn  of 
objectively,  and  then  it/ten.  when  the  priests  arc  ad- 
dresscd  as  an  organic  unity.  Hut  the  word  L'lmarim 
probably  also  conveyed  the  idei  of  a  worship  which 
had  Syrian  affinities.  Certainly  il  cannot  be  explained 
from  Hebrew;  -03  does  not  mean  •  to  be  black'  (cp 
lii  l.ll'SE).  and  even  if  it  did,  the  '  black-robed  ones '  is  a 
most  improbable  designation  for  ancient  priests.'  The 
word  is  no  doubt  of  Syrian  origin  (sec  the  Aram,  inscrip- 
tions in  C/.S"  S  nos.  n3  13.,).  'l"hc  pnmitive  form  is  kumr. 
whence  Aram  tumrd  (never  used  in  an  unfavourable 
sense)  and  Heb.  k/m*rtm  are  normally  formed.  Lagarde 
{Mi-men.  Stud.  23861  compared  Arm.  ckvurm  ;  but  it  is 
more  obviously  reasonable  to  compare  the  Assyrian 
kummaru,  which  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  lukatu  zjkii 
—  i.e.,  'a  clean  vesture'  (Del.  A  is.  /VII  7/ 337  i». ,  cp 
354  t  ).  The  term  kSm.irim  protnhly  descriljrsl  the 
Syrian  and  Israetitish  priests  in  their  cle;\n  vestments 
(cp  2  K.  10..-.  the  Haal  festival)  when  ministering  to 
their  God.    To  derive  it  from  an  Aram,  root  meaning 

•  to  1*  sad  '  is  much  less  natural. 

A kawJrn,  Mo  throw  dOWftB;  the 
term,  he  thinks  clrscribr*  the  prirvt-*  a>  thirsc  »hi>  tHOMr.il*- 
thcmvjlvo  in  workup  (.-It*,  amf  /rV/V,  41,  42;  m>  Cite.  Hos. 
iaiv  t  1  :  1.  Fii»:itly,  K<»L»crl»uri  Smith,3  nutin^  that  t lie  wortt 
t>cls>T*(;*  to  n  nM  in  which  the  MM  of  thr  people  v>rrr  piokiljly 
nut  ctrt:umci>ed  fltlffld.  -104,  cp  1 04.  Ami.  vili  10  3,  c.  Af>.  u 
j))  whilr  the  pricM*  were  (I>iu  i'n^Mut,  "l»it;  Kp.  Huru.ib. 
;  cp  (_"hw«ilson,  sS'j*i//>r,  2  1 14K  Cv"ii<*f  turrs  that  kwmtA  means 

*  the  cirt-umcikcti  '  (Ar.  *iwj;jf  'gl.in>  peiiu  x.  K.  C. 


CHEMOSH  (CTO?.  in  Ml  P03  ;  on  name  see  §  4. 
end  ;  x&mwc  [B^KAl  (,)!.].  AM(,,C  [B*  Judg.  11  =4], 
.  M    . .      CV,;w,h  1,  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 

baUmuI   "  K '  11,1        4S7,J''    MotI'  "  tne 

.  .  people  of  Chemosh  ;  the  Moabites  are 

»*  his  sons  and  daughters  (Nu.  21  99 ;  cp 
the  relation  of  Yahwe  to  Israel.  Judg.  5 11  Nu.  11 
Judg.  11  j»  Is  4,'ni.  etc  !.  A  king  of  Moab  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  was  named  Chemoshnadab  ( K.tmuiu- 
mmdmtf*  cp  Jehonadab) ;  the  father  of  Mesha  was 
t  hcmoshmclcch  a  gem  found  near  IV-irut  is  inscribed 
•nT^r"1*  icp  Heb.  n-n'.  Wrr;  Phoen.  tttd. TSottr).  The 

stele  of  Mcsha  king  of  Moab,  contemporary  with  Ahal>. 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram  of  Israel  I  2  K.  1  3i.  111  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  K.r.  (see  Mk.siia),  vsas  erected  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  which  Chemosh  hud 
wrought  fur  his  people. 

1  Continue,  ClV  :nrn  P^rbi,  'and  thotl  shall  Mumble,  O 
priest,  in  the  daytime";  at  the  close  of  the  verse  read,  with 
Ruben,  1~r\  'thy  Thummim  '  (addrrsvd  to  the  priest). 

i  Cp  Mishn^.  MnMstb  ft  4.  A  priesi  who  had  Income  unfit 
for  sen  ire  put  Ml  bl.ick  garments  and  drained.  Oik-  who  was 
.miifused  by  the  Sanhedtm  clothed  bimwlf  in  while,  and  went 
in.  .mil  ministered 

I  fi/nti  ,.P  •prU•■ll.• 

•  KBtq*/.',  COrifh. 

•  Others  re.ul  Ch<m.i.hgad. 

•  Ki-iun,  Mitt,  at  I'n^H.  351. 
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CHENAANAH 


CHBPHIRAH 


2.  Other 


The  inscription  tells  u*  tluit  Omri  had  oppressed  Moah  for  a 
loiitf  litnc  because  Chemosh  »is  wroth  with  hit  land  (/.  tf,)\ 
the  Israelites  hud  occupied  the  district  of  Mnkha  forty  years, 
hut  Chemosh  had  now  restored  it  to  Moab  (/'/.  7-9);  Chemosh 
dt.jve  out  the  km.;  of  Israel  before  Moab  frum  Julia/  (//  1S-21); 
,•  the  bidding  ol  (.'hrmush,  Mesha  lunula  uiiuii'.st  Neliu  ami 
took  it  (//.  14-17);  at  his  command,  he  made  war  on  Hurouaim, 
and  Chemosh  restored  it  to  Moab(//.  31-33);  the  inhabitants  of 
captured  cities  were  slaughtered,  'a  sj>ectacle(Y  n""i)for  Cheinosh 
and  Moab'(//.  11/.);  men.  women,  and  children  weie  devoted 
to  Ashtar-Chcinosh  (//.  15-17)—  the  C~."l  (see  Han);  the  spoils  of 

Israelite  sanctuaries  were  carried  off  and  presented  to  Chemosh 
(IL  11/  17/). 

The  religion  of  Moab  in  the  ninth  century  was  thus  very 
similar  to  that  of  Israel  ;  the  historical  books  of  the  OT 
furnish  parallels  to  almost  every  line  of  the  inscription. 

We  Irani  from  the  OT  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  tot  hemosh.  at  least  in  great  national  emergencies; 
the  king  of  Moab,  shut  up  in  Kir-hareseth  and  unable 
to  cut  his  way  out.  offered  his  eldest  son  u|x>n  the  wall ; 
the  effect  of  this  extraordinary-  sacrifice  was  a  great 
outburst  of  Chemosh's  fury  upon  Israel,  which  compelled 
the  invaders  to  return  discomfited  to  their  own  land 
(a  K.  3j7>-  Priests  of  Chemosh  are  mentioned  in  Jer. 
487;  the  language  of  Mesha.  -C  hemosh  said  to  me" 
(//.  14,  32).  supi>oscs  an  oracle,  or  perhaps  prophets. 

The  worship  of  Chemosh  as  the  national  god  did 
not  exclude  the  worship  of  other  gods  ;  Mesha' s  inscrip- 
tion speaks  of  Ashtar-Chemosh  (/.  17) 
—that  is.  most  prohahly,  an  'Ashtar 
I Astarte)  w  ho  was  associated  in  worship 
w  ith  Chemosh,1  perhaps  at  a  particular  sanctuary.  The 
worship  of  Haal-peor  (N'u.  25,  cp  Hos.  9 10)  was  prob- 
ably a  local  Moahile  cult  —  there  is  no  ground  for 
identifying  the  g<xl  with  Chemosh.  (Sec  fiAAI.-PKOR. ) 
[Beth]  Baal-mcon  (Mesha,  //.  9,  30:  OT)  was,  as  the 
name  shows,  the  seat  of  another  local  Baal  cult.  Mount 
Neho  may  have  received  its  name  in  the  period  of 
Hahvtoninn  supremacy  ;  but  we  do  not  know-  that  the 
worship  of  the  Babylonian  god  was  perpetuated  by  the 
Miulntes.     Cp  N'KHO. 

The  statement  of  Kusehiiu  MS  238 6t  ff.,  t.v.  'Awra)  that 
the  inhabitant*  of  Areopolis  in  his  day  culled  their  idol  'Apii)A, 
'because  they  worshipped  Ares,'  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a 
complex  misunderstanding. 

In  .ludg.  11  34,  in  the  argument  of  Jephlhah  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  'Chemosh  thy  god'  is  set 
«  /sv„  v  ovcr  against  '  Yahwe  our  god '  in  such  a 

out  Me  lt  WaV  ™  10  imp,y  %hM  (  hen,osh  *«»  lhe 
Mb  national  god  of  Amnion.  From  many 
°*  '  passages  in  the  OT  we  know,  however, 
that  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites  was  Mili  um 
(see  Mll.roMi  while  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Moab. 
The  hypothesis  that  Chemosh  ami  Milcom  are  but  two 
names  of  the  same  god  (Milcom  originally  n  title!  is 
excluded  by  the  contexts  in  which  ihiy  appear  side  by 
side  {e.g. ,  I  K.  11  33).  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  suppose 
that  Chemosh  in  Judg.  11  34  is  merely  a  slip  on  the  part 
of  the  author  or  a  serif*?  fur  Mi.',  om  ;  closer  examination 
shows  that  the  whole  historical  argument  applies  to 
Moab  only,  not  to  Amnion.  Whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  this  incongruity  (see  Moore,  Judges, 
283  ;  Hit,  RitkUr,  80  f.  ),  the  passage  cannot  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Amnion  as 
well  as  of  the  sister  people  Moab.  The  statement  of 
Snidas  (r.f.  Xanwt)  that  Chemosh  was  a  god  of  the 
Tvrians  and  Ammonites  is,  as  the  context  shows,  a 
confusisrl  reminiscence  of  1  K.  ]  1  5  7. 

I  rom  the  name  *mpatrfb)*ot.  the  second  mythical  Babylonian 
n:!tr  after  the  flood  (h>ng.  Hut.  Or.  50 (>,  it  has  been  surmised 
lh.it  the  worship  of  Chemosh  was  of  Babylonian  origin;  the 
name  of  the  city  Carchemish  on  the  Kuphrates  has  Ix-en  ex- 
plained as  'Citadel  of  Chemosh';  neither  of  these  theories  lias 
any  other  basis  than  a  fortuitous  similarity  of  sound. 

Solomon  built  a  high  place  for  Chemosh  on  the 
MOUNT  OP  Ouvks  (I  K.  Il7rt>.  where,  according  to 
a  K.  23 13.  it  stood  until  Josiah's  reform  — more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

'  Cp  fhorn.  jnnrpSa  »nd  'die  Astarte  in  the  tuhtm  of 

El-hamman,'  in  the  Ma'slib  inscription. 


During  the  long  reign  of  the  theory— not  yet  univer- 
sally abandoned — that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were 

.  m*m  .  •  heavenly  bodies  or  meteoric  phenomena, 
4.  Nature  of  ,.       -.       ,  ..     ', . .  ,  .. 

C  hemosh  w  as  bv  some  thought  to  be  the 

re- 

sun,  by  others  identified  with  Milcom- 
'  Moloch  -  Saturn  ;  the  one  opinion  has 
as  little  foundation  as  the  other.  In  Roman  times 
Rabhath  moab,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  Ar  moab, 
was  called  Areopolis,  and  this  name  —  perhaps  originally 
only  a  (ir.i?cising  of  Ar  (Jerome |  was  understood  as 
'  City  of  Ares,'  Coins  of  kabbath-moub  in  the  reigns  of 
Gctaand  Scverus  {Kckkel,  iii.  504  ;  cp  Mionnet.  v.  591. 
Suppl.  viii.  3H81  exhibit  a  standing  warrior  in  whom 
the  type  of  Mars  is  to  l>c  recognised  ;  but  even  if  we 
were  sure  that  the  old  Moabite  gr.d  of  the  city  is 
represented,  and  not  the  Nabataau  Dusares.  we  could 
learn  nothing  about  the  nature  of  (  hemosh  in  OT  times 
from  so  late  and  contaminated  a  source.  Confusion  of 
Chemosh  with  Dusares  is  proltably  to  1*?  assumed  in 
tb-  -t  lemetitscif  b-wi  h  writers  thai  the  idol  of  I  hemosh 
was  a  black  stone— the  same  which  is  now  adored  by 
Moslems  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.1 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Chemosh  is  quite  un- 
known :  a  fact  which  gives  good  reason  to  believe  lliat 
he  is  one  of  the  older  Semitic  g<*1s. 

ll.  Huckmann,  '  Dc  Chemoscho  Moahitarum  iilolo,'  1730  (in 
Oelrichs  CttitCfit  ofuuuht-um.    17M,   pp.    17-60),  Muvcis, 
Phfnhur,   1  \nfl.  ;   Schob.  CititmtitHit 
6.  Literature.  UH.i  Xauhni,  srn  /vi  ,i,n  aittn  Hehr.ttn,, 
176  ff.  ;  Baudissi,,,  in  PXAf)  t.v.  '  Kcmosch" 
(with  full  literature);  Cuethgcn,  lititr.  13-15.  G.  F.  M. 

CHENAANAH  (H^3,  §  73.  '  towards  Canaan  '  (?); 

XAN&AN  [BI.]K 

1.  In  genealogy  of  Bkkjamin (f  9.(ii.)),  tCh  7  io(»omm»|  K\\. 

1.  Father  of  the  false  prophet  Zedckiah,  iK.'.'Jll  (jun 
[II),  xarara  [AD  J4  ;  a  Ch.  1*  10  (xo»n«oa  [A))  »j. 

CHENANI  ('333  :  cp  Chenaniah).  Levite  officiating 
at  constitution  of  '  congregation  '  (see  Ezra.  ii.  la,  13 
(/.J);  Neh.94  (om.  B.,  yioi  xan&NI  tfo""  M'l'  Hani 
Chetiani,  K«-»A],  xu>N€NlAC  [I-])- 

CHENANIAH  (-in;333  and  n*333.  § 31 :  [€]i£xoniac 
[B»s!I.]  ;  cp  Chenani),  chief  of  the  Invites,  who  was 
over  '  the  song,'  or  "  the  carrying "  (viz. ,  '  of  the  ark ' — 
text  obscure:  see  Ki.  and  IV.  a,i  lot.)  ;  1  Ch.  15m 
(KOJNtNIA  [BX].  VU>-  [A]>.  37  (k&I  V  mi  n  [Al 
XON6N-  [l-]b  20^9  (X0JN£NeiA  [H  XOJXtNI&C  [A], 
XON6NIA  tLJ>  * 

CHEPHAR-  H AAMMONAL  K\*  Chephar-ammoni 

('31Syn  1E3 — i.e.,  'village  of  the  Ammonite';  see 
Benjamin.  §  3  ;-Kr.  has  n31CJ?n ;    kap&4>&  k. 

K£(pEip&  K&l  MONEI  [B;  MONCl  represents  also  "EI?] ; 
KAO>Hp&M«iN  [A] J  K&tp&p&MMtoNA  ll-]>.  an  un- 
identified place  in  Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Oritsi 
[./.-.]  (Josh,  1 S  .-4  P|,  Th.-  name  is  possibl)  of  |»et- 
exilic  origin  (cp  Paiiatii-xhiab).  Sec  Ammon.  §  6. 
and  BKTHHOKOM,  §  4,  TOBIJAH,  4. 

CHEPHIBAH  (m;D2;  in  Josh.  !TVD3ri ;  -the 
village"?  or  'the  lion'?  K&4>(e]ipA  [BttA)  KecpeipA 
[l.]l.  a  town  of  the  Hivites,  member  of  the  (ribeonite 
ConfederMtion  (Josh.  9 17  :  ^fs/Wtpa  [A],  n.itf>.  [BK],  *f<(rr)pa 
[I.]i.  afterwards  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Josh.  IS  36: 
Xt<t>*ipa.  f-\J.  <r>-  [B]>,  and  mcntionetl  111  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  KzkA,  ii.  ^  9.  S  8  t. )  Kzra  2»5~  Neh.  429 
(X«0</><i  [A])=i  Hsd.  ii  19.  C.M'IIIKA  (01  €K  irripat  [H], 
,  .  .  kOHfxpai  [A],  »r r/inpo  1 1  ]i,  is  the  modern  Kefireh. 
aUmt  5  m.  W'SW.  from  el-Jib  (Gibeon). 

In  1  KmI.  .'nq  Pira  (AV,  om.  RV  ;  rnpat  the  second 

name  aftei  Caphira.  is  apparently  a  corrupt  repi  nin  n  (<p 
funn  af  t  npliiral    Huhl  (/'.■/.  ifnj)  sugijests  that  Kt  pliirim  (EV 
'  villages  ')  in  Nell,  li  1  may  l-c  the  same  .is  Kcphirah. 

'  Lftiuh  Teh  on  Nu  '.'!;>.  By  a  strange  blunder  W.  L 
Bevan  and  Saycc  (in  Smith's  DH(t\  ,,Vm)  hav.  turncsl  this  into  a 
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*  'l  he  forms  K«tu«.  etc..  point  to  a  reading  ,Tjji;(>:p  »Ch. 
31  i»/),  whilst  b^oeiot  p-'ints  to  .T3r-  <ir  rather  to  ,TJ13',  a 
scribe's  error  lor  mjir  (cp  Ki.,  Chron.,  SHOT). 
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CHEQUER  WORK 

CHEQUER  WORK  (piTFl).  Ex.  284,0  RV.  See 
Embroidery.  Wi  .wing  ;  also  Tunic. 

CHE  RAN  rf|"13  ;  >,\,T\n  [ADF.I.],  a  Horite  clan- 
name  (On.  36  26).    See  DlSMOK. 

CHE  RE  AS.  RV  CHAKKAS  (yaipcac  and  Xep  [A]. 
XCPM&C  [V]),  brother  of  TlMOTHKl'S  (/.r.  >,  and  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  at  Guam  (a  Mace  1<)3>J7)- 

CHERETHITE8  (0\T13.  'TVCri.  0  111  Sam.  and 
K-  O  XCPteeei.  or  (by  assimilation  to  Pelethites] 
O  xeACflAfl  :  VK  Ctrethi;  ©  in  Prophets  KpHTCC )-  a 
people  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  In  the  days  of  Saul 
and  David  a  region  in  the  Negcb  adjoining  Judah  and 
Caleb  bore  their  name  { 1  S.  0O14  X°*(V'»  ["1  X'PV0"  M 
Xopf*  [I-])  From  v.  16  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  reckoned  to  the  Philistines  ;  in  Zeph 
2?  and  Ei.  25  16  |  AV  ChcretburiK  also.  Philistines  and 
Cherethites  are  coupled  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  were  regarded  as  one  people.  Finally,  in  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Egypt 
in  Ez.  305.'  where  AV  gives,  -  the  men  of  the  land 
that  is  in  league.'  we  shouid  restore  "the  Cherethites 
(•mr?  "J31 ;  so  Cornill.  Toy).  It  is  to  be  inferred  thai 
the  ("herethites  were  ■  branch  of  the  Philistines  ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  one  of  the  trilies  which  took  part 
with  the  Philistines  in  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  that, 
like  the  latter,  they  remained  behind  when  the  wave 
receded  (sec  Philistines,  §  2.  CAPHTOR.  §  a).  The 
<S  translators  of  Zeph.  and  Er„  interprcte<l  the  name  by 
Cretans;  and  in  tins,  although  they  may  have  licen 
guided  only  by  the  sound,  they  perhaps  hit  upon  the 
truth.1  An  early  connection  between  Ua/a  and  Crete 
seems  to  he  indicated  by  other  evidence  (see  Gaza). 

Except  in  the  three  passages  already  cited,  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  phrase.  •  the  (  herethites  and  Pele- 
thites'  (t-sT  Tnjp  ©gen.  0fXeMll)  as  the  designation 
of  a  corps  of  troop.,  in  the  service  of  David— his  body, 
guard  (aS.  8 18  15 18  '±Q1  i3  Kr..  1  K.  1 38  44  t  Ch.  18 17  ; 
cuiuaroQiSaxti  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  64.  etc.)*  They  were 
commanded  by  Benai.UI.  i,  and  remained  faithful  to 
th«  r  master  in  all  the  crises  of  his  reign  (a  S.  15  20 
1  K.  1 1. 

Only  the  strongest  reasons  could  warrant  our  separat- 
ing the  Cherethites  of  David's  guard  from  the  people  of 
the  same  name  spoken  of  in  the  same  source  (1  S.  '.i0 14). 
There  arc  no  such  reasons  :  -nun  has  the  regular  form  of 
a  gentile  noun  ;  and.  although  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  on  the  problem,  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
tvuid  as  an  appellative  have  failed.  The  name  Peletliitc, 
which  is  found  only  coupled  with  Cherelhitc  in  the 
phrase  above  cited,  also  is  a  gentile  noun  ;  the  etymo- 
logical explanations  arc  even  more  far-fetched  than  in 
the  case  of  the  C.'herelhites.  The  presumption  is  that 
the  Pelethites  also  were  Philistines  ;  4and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  passages  cited  from  Zeph.  and  Ez.  ;  -pSc  is 
perhaps  only  a  lisping  pronunciation  of  -rtr^E.  to  make 
it  rhvine  with  *rn> 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  David  s  guard  was  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  recruited  their  c^rfs  cMite  from 
the  b  »Id  sea-rovers  who  periodically  descended  on  their 
co.uis  ;  Ramcses  II.  displays  gTeat  pride  in  his  Sardinian 

1  '*i>*Te*  in  0  ii  obviously  misplaced  ;  this  version  ha*  been 
Canfuraitd  to  the  Hebrew;  hence  the  insertion  ma,  rwc  viur 
i^t  {.«#»«!)«  >iov.  Davidson's  view  («pir«^  Cut)  will  hardly 
»tr.    I.    in  three  places  45  has  Aiflv<«  for  Put.     See  Cum, 

(•KfK.RAPHV,  ♦  ??.) 

-  Lakemacher,  Kwald,  Hitiig,  Stade,  and  other*.  Foranothcr 
view  »ee  CaPHTOR, 

*  (The  rrailinc*  vary  :  thin  v«p»*i  (L  in  t  S.  8  1 8],  \rrtti  (It  in 
dmiVlet  2  S.  liiS),  \«t#i  |I.  /A. |,  A  mn,  doublet  yo/xMci  |.\  in 
»  S.  Xlf,  Lomit*  ami  in  :•.  \  !fp«>t  [HI.)  and  X'PT?'  f Al  in 
1  <  h.  18  17,  »«pi>t  |l.  in  1  K,  I  ,3  44]).  Variants  fur  I'elrthites 
:i ■■  '.  vi  |lt  iii  j  S.  biS)  w^fAtftfet  (A  if-.]  -T&i  [K  in  doublet 
»  S.  15i8),  and  «aAr«<o  [HI  -no (K]4>aArS». [A] in  1  Ch.  IH17.  L 
has  uniformly  <«Ati,  but  in  jS.  IS  ts,  ifxprfi  in  1  Ch.  18 17, 
and  irAiyOiar  in  a  S.  20aj  J  see  Hksaiam,  i.J 

*  Abulwalid,  Lakemacher,  fcwatd,  etc  , 
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guards,  and  Sardinians  and  Libyans  are  the  flower  of 
the  army  of  Ramcses  III  1  The  Philistines  were  more 
skilled  in  arms  than  the  Israelites,  and  doubtless  liked 
fighting  better  :  cp  I n  Al  the  Gittitc.  and  sec  Army.  §  4 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  resent  scholars  that  where 
David  s  phhsrlm  ( EV  •  mighty  men  ' )  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Ixxly.  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  are  meant  ; 
see  especially  1  K.  18  10  compared  w  ith  K  38.  This  is. 
however,  not  a  mvessary  inference  from  the  verses  cited  ; 
and  conflicts  with  a  S  l>o7  (cp  15  i3  ©1.  More  prole 
ablv  the  gittirtM  were  the  comrades  of  David  in  tlie 
days  of  his  outlawry  arid  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines 
1  for  Independence.  See  David,  g  it.  In  a  S.  20 .m  for 
'Cherethites'  the  Hcb  text  iKt. ,  has  l_  arites  (";-)* 
In  a  K.  11  4  19.  where  this  name  again  occurs,  it  prob- 
ably means  'Carians.'  The  Canarts  were  a  famous 
mercenary  folk,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find 
them  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Athaliah  I  sec  C  a  rites). 
That  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  in  even  later  times  were 
usually  foreigners  has  l»een  inferred  from  Zeph.  1  8/  and 
from  Et  446/;:  see  WKS  OT/C*  aoo/..  but  also 
Threshold.  For  mercenary  troops  in  post-exilic  times 
see  Army.  §  7. 

l  ilrrMliitt  Dissertations  hv  Job.  Benedict  Carpmv  (1661), 
and  Hen.  0pia(s6;aX  S"  C'koI.  The*.  274.- 1  ft.,  451  ft.  \  J.  G. 
I  .all  emacher,  Ot-tfw*  tiwm  l'hihl*gu-*%  I".  Il-(.ir'?)  pp  n-*4  \ 
C  onrad  Iken,  Piisrrtationti  FkilAgk*  T^MUfiaeltJ^A  pp. 
111-1  w;  K.  ttehrend.  Pit  K'tti  Kxd  i'trti ;  ihn  inhalt/ickf 
MnHAWV  u„.t  t;,vkichtt  CMS— extract  from  MGU  J  (^7), 
Yf.  117153  ;  Krtel*_)ii,  rRW)  »  Mft.  G.  V.  M. 

CHERITH  iTinS,  yoppAO  [RAI.];  \<ipp&  [On«m  ]>. 
I  ELIJAH  if  .v. )  has  just  informed  Ahabof  (he  iui)M-nding 
.  drought,  w  hen  we  are  abruptly  told  that  '  Yahwc's  word 
I  came  unto  him,  saying,  (let  theo  hence'  {i.f. ,  pre- 
sumably from  Samaria  I,  'and  turn  to  the  east  (ic^~) 
and  hide  thyself  in  the  torrent-valley  of  Chenth  which 
is  before'! "is- Vp)  Jordan'  (1  K.173s)-  Tins  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  highly  dramatic  story  of  Elijah. 
In  the  second  he  appears  in  the  far  north  of  Palestine 
— at  Zarepliath.  which  hardly  suits  Robinson's  identifi- 
cation (/MM  558)  of  Chenth  with  the  Wady  el- Kelt 
(which  is  rather  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  [,/  ;>..  i  ]i.  at 
le.tst  if  these  two  scenes  stood  in  juxtaposition  from  the 
fust.  Besides  this,  the  two  names  Kttt  and  Cherith 
begin  with  different  palat  als  and  since  the  expression 
•  before  Jordan  '  is  most  naturally  explained  '  to  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan.'*  it  is  plausible  to  hold  with  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  that  the  scene  of  Elijah's  retreat  must  be  sought 
in  Uilead  {//<!  580).  Let  us,  then,  look  ncross 

the  Jordan  eastward  from  Samaria  (where  Elijah  may 
have  had  his  interview  with  Ahah).  The  Wady  'Ajliin 
and  the  Wady  Ra.iib  have  tx-en  proposed  by  Thenius  ; 
the  Wady  el- Va bis  by  Muhlau.  But.  as  C.  Niebuhr 
(f/<-.<cA.  1 391)  points  out.  Elijah  would  certainly  go  to 
some  famous  holv  place.  Of  the  burial-place  of  Moses 
(Niebuhr)  we  know  nothing;  but  1  K.  1 9  3  9  suggests 
that  the  sanctuary  was  in  the  far  south.  It  is  true, 
Ens.  and  Jer.  (O.V  3026a  lUGs)  already  place  Cherith 
(Xoppa.  Chorath)  beyond  Jordan.  Josephus.  however, 
makes  Elijah  depart  'into  the  southern  parts'  {.int. 
viii.  13»).  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  a  name  which 
could,  in  accordance  with  analogies,  be  worn  down  and 

'  Many  other  example*  in  ancient  and  modem  times  w  ill  occur 
to  the  reader. 

1  In  jS.'.Dj)  Kt.  -13-1  is  perhaps  not  a  purely  graphic 
accident ;  cp  a!so  1  S.  30 14  1.  \oapi,  etc. 

3  I'JD*^?  ,n  e.e«>fcr.iphical  and  top*>£THphiral  expression*  mean* 
commonly  A'ii  1/;  cp  1  K.II7  ak.*.'3ii  1)1.3240  G«".23io  25 
iSf  etc.  Itcsidc*  the  vaguer  meaning  of  l*fnrt  (c.r..  (ien.  Itiia) 
it  is  sometimes  made  definite  by  the  addition  of  a  w»rd  i>r  of  an 
expression  in  order  lo  denote  a  particular  direction- -<•.<..  |o*h. 
I'm,  the  mountain  frf>rr  the  Valley  of  Minnom  rtvr.*rrwn/ 
(Zeth.  14  4).  and  the  Mount  of  Olive*,  which  i»  h*/,>rt  Jerusalem  «w» 
the  Etut  (Z~l~~):  cp  Nu.Sl  11  Josh  18  1^.  Lastly,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  >'f  nsTrlu.>kinir ;  cp  Gen.  I814  19?S  Nu.'.'.»»8  (cp  Dr. 
on  r  Sam.  L>7,  I  >i.  on  J.isb.  IT7,  and  especially  M  xire,  Jydgri, 
10  tV  In  iK.ITi,  Wf,  'eautward,'  should  be  corrected  to 
tyffi,  '  toward*  the  desert '  (as  19  4>] 
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corrupt"!  into  pro.  Such  a  name  is  h\2tn.  Rchoboth. 
The  valley  of  Rehoboth  (the  W'ady  Ruhaiheh)  would 
be  filly  described  as  c"ijc  •lEJ>e.  '  fronting  Misrim ' 
(sec  MlZR  AIM)  :  cp  On.  25i8.  The  alteration  of  mU3 
into  mn  w.is  made  in  or«ler  to  suit  the  next  story,  in 
which  Zephatii  (?. v.)  had  been  already  corrupted  into 
Zakkphath.  t.  k.  c. 

CHERUB,  plural  form  Cherubim  P-TO,  D'2";3. 
D^IS,  xepoyB.  xepoYBle]iM.  -Win  [BAL];  cty- 
%  t.*.  t— fart,  '""logy  disputed  ;  IN,  104  t  may  allude 
L  i>ate  jewisn  tQ  a  populaf  f  p  ,s,^xi|k]  identification 

*ngelology.    of  ang  and  u>ut  kffuk  1)cing 

like  ■ypi'v!',  a  loan-word,  a  Hebrew  etymology  is  in- 
admissible). In  the  composite  system  of  Jewish  angcl- 
ology  the  cherubim  form  one  of  the  ten  highest  classes 
of  angels,  while  another  class  is  distinguished  by  the 
synonymous  term  '  living  creatures'  (ha with).  These 
two  classes,  together  with  the  ' ophnnntm  or  '  wheels.'  are 
specially  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
it  is  she  function  of  the  cherubim  to  be  bearers  of  the 
throne  on  its  progresses  through  the  worlds.  The 
Jewish  liturgy,  like  the  '  Te  IX-um.  delights  to  associate 
the  '  praises  of  Israel'  (IN.  with  those  offered  to 

God  by  the  different  classes  of  angels,  and  singles  out 
for  special  mention  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  morning 
service  the  'Cfh,:rrrtim,  the  htiyyd/h,  and  the  straphim. 
We  hud  an  approach  to  this  conception  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  four  fio  (Rev.  46-31,  though— like  the  twenty- 
four  TrptofliTtpot — they  arc  always  mentioned  apart  from 
the  angels,  and  discharge  some  altogether  peculiar 
functions,  are  yet  associated  with  the  angels  in  the 
utterance  of  doxologics  ■  1 Rev.  4  8f»  :t-i4 19 «-?). 

A  similar  view  is  suggested  in  the  1  Similitudes '  in 
EnSCk,  in  one  passage  of  which  (01  «*f. )  '  the  cherubim, 
seraphim,  and  ophannim,  and  all  the  angels  of  power' 
are  combined  under  the  phrase  1  the  host  of  God,"  and 
unite  in  the  ascription  of  blessedness  to  the  '  Lord  of 
Spirits,'  while  in  another  (chap.  xl. )  the  'four  faces  oh 
the  four  sides  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  '  (a  reminiscence  of 
Erek.  In)  are  identified  or  confounded  with  the  arch- 
angels. Elsewhere,  however,  a  somewhat  different 
view  is  presented  of  the  cherubim.  They  arc  the  sleep- 
less guardians  of  the  '  throne  of  His  glory  '  ("1  7)  ;  they 
arc  t'te  ■  fiery  cherubim  '  (14n).  and  together  with  the 
seraphim  (exceptionally  called  '  serpents,'  Sp&Korrt t )  arc 
cl  iv-ly  connected  with  Paradise,  and  placed  under  the 
archangel  Gabriel  (2O7).  From  these  facts  we  gather 
that  in  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  there  were  different 
ways  of  conceiving  the  cherubim.  Some  writers  had  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  nature  of  the  cherubim  than 
others,  and  laid  stress  on  such  points 
ns  their  connection  with  the  di\  ine  lire,  and  with  Paradise  ' 
and  its  serpent-guardians.  W  hence  did  they  derive  a 
notion  v>  suggestive  of  mythological  comparisons? 

The  most  reasonable  answer  is.  from  the  earlier 
religious  writings,  supplemented  and  interpreted  by  a 
n  >t  yet  extinct  oral  tradition.  A  tale  of  the  serpents  by 
the  sacred  tree  (once  probably  serpent-demons)  may 
have  ln-en  orally  handed  down,  but  the  conception  of  the 
fiery  cherubim  in  God's  heavenly  palace  is  to  lie  traced 
to  the  vision  in  Ezek.  1,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
'  mountain  of  God '  in  Eden,  with  its  '  stones  of  tire '  nnd 
its  cherub -guardian,  in  Eark.  28 t 3/  16.  These  two 
passage*,  of  Earkiel  form  the  next  stage  in  our  journey. 
The  latter  must  be  treated  first,  as  being  evidently  a 
faithful  report  of  a  popular  tradition.  Unfortunately 
Ihe  received  Hebrew  text  is  faulty,  and  an  intelligible 
exegesis  of  the  passage  is  rarely  given.  Kcil,  for 
instance,  admits  some  reference  to  Paradise,  but  feels 

I  The  differences  Isetween  the  of  Revelation  and  those  of 
Eiekiel,  both  ai  to  their  appearance  and  as  to  their  functions, 
are  obvious.  But  without  the  Utter  how  could  the  former  have 
been  imagined  ?  The  traditional  Christian  view  that  the  apoca- 
lyptk^ia  symbolise  the  four  Gospel*  can  hardly  be  seriously 
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obliged  to  infer  from  the  epithet  1  that  covcreth'  (no*)) 
that  'the  place  of  uVclieutb  ill  the  sanctuary  ( Ex.  2.'»») 
was  also  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.'  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  confined  to  this  epithet  and  to  the  ccjuully  strange 
word  (rtsrec)  which  V'g.  renders  'cxtentus,'  and  EV 
'  anointed  '  (so  Thcodot  );  the  opening  phrase  inrnie. 
whether  rendered  '  thou  w  est  the  cherub'  or  | pointing  n* 
differently)  'with  the  cherub.1  baffles  comprehension. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  correct  the  text  of  vv.  13/. 
16*  ;  we  shall  then  arrive  at  the  following  sense  : — 

'  Thou  wast  in  Eden.  Ihe  divine  garden;  of  all 
precious  stones  was  thy  covering— cornelian,  etc.;  and 
of  gold  were  thy  .  .  .  worked  ;  in  the  day  when  thou 
wast  made  were  thev  pre|xircd.  To  be  .  .  .  had  I 
appointed  thee  ;  thou  wast  upon  the  holy,  divine  moun- 
tain ;  amidst  the  stones  of  fire  didst  thou  walk  to  and 
fro.*  Then  wast  thou  dishonoured  1  being  cast)  out  of 
the  divine  mount.un.  and  the  cherub  destroyed  thee 
(hurling  thee)  out  of  the  midst  of  tlx-  stones  of  lire.' 

The  sense  now  Iwcomes  fairly  clear.  We  have  here 
a  tradition  of  Paradise  distinct  from  lhal  in  lien.  2  and 
3.  Favoured  men,  it  appears,  could  be  admitted  to 
the  divine  garden,  which  glittered  with  precious  stone* 
(or.  as  they  are  also  called,  'stones  of  tire  )  like  the 
mythic  tree  which  the  hero  tiilgames  saw  in  the 
Ikibylonian  epic,3  or  like  the  interior  of  the  temples  of 
Uabvlon  or  Tyre,4  or  l.ke  the  walls  anil  gates  and 
streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse.  But 
these  privileged  persons  were  still  liable  to  the  sin  of 
pride,  and  such  a  sin  would  be  their  ruin.  This  Exckicl 
applies  to  the  case  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  reckoned 
himself  the  favourite  of  his  god.  and  secure  of  admission 
to  Paradise. 

The  idea  of  the  passage  is  closely  akin  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  Is.  14i3-it.  The  king  of  Babylon  believes 
that  by  his  unique  position  and  passionate  devotion  to 
tlie  gods  he  is  assured  of  entering  that  glorious  cosmic 
temple  of  which  his  splendid  terrace-temples  arc  to  him 
the  symbols.  Towards  Marduk  he  is  humility  itself, 
but  to  the  unnamed  prophet  of  Yahwc  he  seems  proud 
even  to  madness.  From  that  heaven  of  which  in  his 
thoughts  he  is  already  the  inhabitant,  the  prophet  sees 
him  hurled  as  a  lifeless  corpse  to  an  ignoble  grave. 
This  is  just  what  Eiekicl  holds  out  in  prospect  to  the 
king  of  Tvre.  and  the  destroying  agent  is  the  chetub. 
How  different  this  idea  of  the  cherub  from  that  of  the 
apocalyptic  {Via  ! 

W'c  have  again  a  different  conception  of  the 
cherubim  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ez.  I).4  The  prophet 
has  not  the  old  unquestioning  belief  in  tradition,  and 
modifies  the  traditional  data  so  as  to  produce  effective 
_  symbols  of  religious  ideas.  Chit  of  tlie 
*'  elaborate  description  it  is  enough  to 
select  a  few  salient  points.  Observe  then  thai  the  one 
cherub  of  the  tradition  in  ch.  28  has  now  liecome  four 
cherubim  (cp  Rev.  46-8).  each  of  which  has  four  faces, 
one  looking  each  way.  viz.  that  of  a  man.  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle,  and  human  hands  on  his  four  sides. 
They  are  not,  however,  called  cherubim,  but  hayyolh 
1  So  Co.,  following  0BAQ,  Sym.,  but  in  other  respect*  reading 
v.  1 «  a*  a  Hove.  _  _ 

*  According  to  the  ordinary  view  which  make',  the  Tyrian 
prince  a  cherub,  the  plumage  of  the  ilicr-.'b  of  F/rliel's  tradition 
wa»  resplendent  as  if  with  gold  and  precious  stone*.  Bui  surely 
it  was  not  merely  as  a  griffin,  nor  as  a  griffin's  fellow,  that  the 
Tyrian  prince  was  placed  <a»  ihe  pruphet  dramatically  stales)  in 
Paradise,  but  as  one  of  the  'sons  of  Klohim' ;  and  the  covering 
spoken  of  is  a  M.ite-drt-ss  besprinkled  with  precious  Hones. 
'  Stones  of  fire  '  means  '  flashing  stones,'  like  the  Ass>  rian 
iidti,  'stone  of  fire,'  one  of  the  names  of  a  certain  precious  stone 
(Friedr.  Del.  far.  118). 

3  Tablet  IX.    See  Irremias.  luiuhar- Wwrrivr*.  i<«. 

*  For  Bahylon  -we  Nebm  hadrer/ar's  inscription,  R P<*>  .1 104 yf., 
where  he  de-bribes  the  fieautifiiration  of  the  temple  F.-sagila  at 
great  length,  t  lold  and  precious  stones  are  specially  mentioned. 
For  the  temple  of  Tyre  *re  Herod.  '2 44  (the  two  brilliant  [ 
Gold  was  also  lavishly  used  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

*  There  is  a  »econd  description  in  IO8-17,  but  it  is  ihe  arte 
of  a  later  »  titer  10  improve  upon  K  ret  id's  account,  and  to  | 


3.  Esek.  1 


the  wayforr.  jo.^  f,  14  should  be  omitted  as  a  very 


pare  the  » 

lias  gloss.    See  Cornill,  and  on  r.  14  cp 
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("living  creatures'),  until  we  conie  to  9 \,  nntl  Eiekiel 
tells  us  |10*j)  that  he  did  not  'know  that  they  were 
cheruliim'  till  he  heard  them  calletl  so  by  God  (10^1. 
Hy  tins  he  implies  that  his  own  description  of  them 
i !  t •  -  I  s.i  » n lei)  from  thai  received  by  tradition  that 
with- >-.it  the  divine  assurance  he  could  not  have  ventured 
to  call  them  cherubim.  ."Sometimes,  however,  he  speaks 
of  them  in  Ihe  singular  ('  the  living  creature,'  1 »-»  ; 
'  the  cherub.'  9_i  10  j  4,  if  MT  is  correct  I,  apparently  to 
indicate  that,  lieing  animated  by  one  'spirit,'  the  four 
beings  formed  but  one  complex  phenomenon.  The 
fourfold  character  o'  the  cherub  is  caused  by  the  new 
function  (relatively  to  the  account  in  ch.  28)  which  is 
assigned  to  it  ;  in  fact,  it  has  now  become  the  hearer  of 
the  throne  of  t  Jod  <  more  strictly  of  the  '  firmament ' 
under  the  throne  Iwjoj.  Hut  "the  whole 
was  at  the  moment  bathed  in  luminou 
that  the  seer  needed  retleclion  to  realise  it.  W  e  will 
therefore  not  dwell  too  much  on  what  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  peculiar  to  Ktekiel  and  artificially  symbolic, 
and  in  v»  far  belongs  rather  to  the  student 'of  biblical 
theology.  All  that  it  is  important  to  add  is  that  the 
divine  manifestation  lakes  place  within  a  storm-cloud, 
and  that  a  fire  which  gives  out  flashes  of  lightning  burns 
brightly  between  the  cherubim  ;  also  that  there  are 
revolving  wheels  ticsidc  the  cherubim,  animated  by  the 
same  'spirit'  as  the  living  creatures,  and  as  brilliant  as 
the  chryscjlith  or  topaz  ;  and  that  in  his  vision  of  the 
temple  K/ekiel  again  modifies  his  picture  of  the  cherubim, 
each  cherub  having  there  but  two  faces,  that  of  a  man 
and  that  of  a  lion  (41  i3/-  )■ 

Another  group  of  passages  on  the  cherubim  is  found 
in  the  Psalter,  viz.  Ps.  IS  10 /.  [i» /.  ]  80i  [a]  99 1.  and  to 
the  latter  we  may  join  not  only  Ps. 
22  3; «].  but  phrases  in  1  S.  44  aS,  62 
1  Ch.  136  a  K.  19  is  (-  Is.  37  16). 
All  these  passages  are  post-exilic. *  In  the  first  we  read, 
'  He  bowed  ihe  heavens  and  came  down,  and  thick 
clouds  were  under  his  feet  ;  he  mounted  the  cherub  and 
flew,  he  came  swooping  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.' 
That  there  is  a  mythical  conception  here  is  obvious, 
bin  it  has  grown  very  pale,  and  does  not  express  much 
more  than  I's.  104  j*.  The  conception  agrees  w  ith 
that  of  E/ckicl  ;  the  cherub  (only  one  is  mentioned,  but 
this  does  no|  exclude  the  existence  of  more)  is  in  some 
sense  the  divine  chariot,  and  has  some  relation  to  the 
storm-wind  and  Ihe  storm-clouds.  The  other  psalm- 
passages  appear  at  first  sight  to  give  a  new  conception 
of  the  cherubim,  who  are  neither  Ihe  guards  of  the 
'  mountain  of  God.'  nor  the  chariot  of  the  moving 
Deity,  but  the  throne  on  which  he  is  seated.  It  may 
l>e  questioned,  however,  whether  the  phrase  'enthroned 
upon  the  cherubim '  is  not  simply  a  condensed  expres- 
sion for  '  seated  on  the  throne  which  is  guarded  by  the 
cherubim.'  Hoth  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the  narrative* 
liooks  it  is  the  heavenly  throne  of  Yahwe  which  is 
meant,  the  throne  from  which  (as  is  implied  in  Ps. 
80i[j]99i  and  2K.I915)  he  rules  Ihe  universe  and 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  That  is  the  only 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  ihe 
cherubim  ;  they  have  been  definitely  transferred  to 
heaven,  and.  strictly  speaking,  their  occupation  as 
bearers  of  the  Deity  should  have  gone,  for  the  'angels' 
are  sufficient  links  between  God  and  the  world  of  men 
Or  rather  there  is  yet  another  point  in  which  the  cherub 
idea  has  been  modified;  it  is  indicated  in  Ps.22]U) 
where,  if  the  text  is  correct.'  Yahwe  Ls  addressed  as 
'enthroned,'  not  Upon  the  cherubim,  but  'upon  the 
praises  of  Israel.'  The  idea  is  that  the  cherubim  in 
heaven  have  now  the  great  new  function  of  praising 
God.  and  that  in  the  praiscful  services  of  the  temple, 
where  God  is  certainly  in  some  degree  present,  the 

'  In  ihe  three  passaces  from  S,  and  1  Ch.  the  phjase 
C"3HIT  ha*  been  interpolated  (cp  Al<K,  f  1). 

*  See  Che.,  Ps.<*>.  a,1  lor.,  where  the  text  of  the  deeply 
corrupt  verve  u  rcMured  with  some  confidence. 
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congregation  takes  the  place  of  the  cherubim.  This  at 
any  rate  agrees  with  later  beliefs,  and  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  direction  in  Ex.  2:'tjo  (Pj  that  the  faces  of  the 
cherubim  on  the  ark  shall  be  '  towards  the  mercv-se.it ' 
( i  :/A'r(-M).  The  meaning  of  the  priestly  theorist  (for 
the  description  is  imaginary,  the  ark  having  long  ago 
d:  ippeared  i  i>.  that  the  cherubim  are  a  kind  of  higher 
angels  who  surround  the  earthly  throne  of  Yahwe  and 
contemplate  and  praise  his  glory.  It  is  also  stated 
that  their  faces  are  to  be  "one  to  anolhcr.'  and.  if 
we  add  to  this  that  they  have  to  guard,  not  Yahwe. 
but  the  Sacramental  sign  of  his  favour,  wc  get  three 
p- 'ints  in  which  the  cherubim  of  the  priestly  writer  are 
c!  >sely  analogous  to  the  seraphim  of  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
(Is.  6). 

tt'e  now  come  to  the  cherubim  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  Carved  figures  of  cheruliim  were  prominent 
in  Ihe  decoration  of  the  walls  and  the 
doors,  and  two  colossal  cherubim  stood 
in  the  Jtbir  or  'adytum,'  where  they 
'  formed  a  kind  of  dais,  one  wing  being  horizontally 
stretch<ii  towards  ihe  lateral  wall,  whilst  Ihe  other  over- 
shadowed ihe  ark,  a  felicitous  arrangement  resulting  in 
charming  effects  '1  (see  1  K.  613-15),  Obviously  they 
are  the  guards  of  the  sacred  ark  and  its  still  more  sacred 
contents.    Cp  Temple. 

There  is  no  record   of  any  myth  which  directly 
accounts  for  the  temple-cherubim.     Hut  an  old  tradition 

6  Paradise   sa"'  ,*lat      r  ,llt:  ^r*1  numan  Pl'r  na<' 

.  been  driven  out  of  the  divine  garden, 

Yahwe   '  stationed  at  the  cast  of  the 

'..1  rtcn  of  Eden  ihe  cherubim  and  the  blade  of  the 

w haling  sword,'  and  the  function  of  these  two  allied 
but  independent  powers  was  'to  guard  the  way  to  the 
tree  of  life'  (Gen.  3n ).  Neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  the 
preceding  one,  is  any  account  given  of  the  physiognomy 
1  of  the  cherubim.  In  Ihe  height  of  the  mythological 
period  no  such  account  was  needed. 

We  see  therefore  thai  ihe  most  primitive  Hebrew- 
myth  descrilxxl  the  cherubim  as  lyings  of  superhuman 

7  Develop-  P"w'*r  aml  (i*-'v'"tl  of  human  sympathies, 

,  whose  office  was  to  drive  away  intruders 
menv  from  the  abode  of  God,  or  of'  the  g.«ds. 
Originally  this  abode  was  conceived  of  as  a  mountain, 
or  as  a  garden  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain,  and 
as  glittering  with  a  many-coloured  brightness.  But 
when  the  range  of  the  supreme  god  s  power  became 
wider,  when  from  an  earth-god  he  became  also  a 
heaven-god,  the  cherub  too  passed  into  a  new  phase  ; 
he  became  the  divine  chariot.  We  have  110  early 
authority  for  this  view  ,  but  the  age  which  produced  the 
story  of  Elijah's  ascent  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
(aK.Sn)  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  of  fiery 
cherubs  on  which  Yahwe  rode.  At  a  still  later  time, 
the  cherubim,  though  still  spoken  of  by  certain  writers, 
were  no  longer  indispensable.1  The  forces  of  nature 
were  alike  Yahwe  s  guards  and  his  ministers.  Mythology 
became  a  subject  of  special  learning,  and  its  details 
ncquircd  new  meanings,  and  the  cherub-myth  passed 
into  an  entirety  new  phase. 

There  is  much  that  is  obscure  about  the  form  of  the 
primitive  Israelitish  cherub.  It  was  in  the  main  a  land- 
animal,  but  it  had  w  ings.  That  is  all  that  we  know, 
though  a  probable  conjecture  (see  below)  may  lead  us 
further.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim,  they  have 
lieen  thought  to  represent  the  storm-clouds  which  some- 
times hang  around  the  mountain  peaks,  sometimes 
rush  'on  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  sending  forth  arrow  - 

1  J'irrni  nnd  Chipicr,  A >l  in  ftufoa,  1  24$. 
3  The  sword  in  nut  the  sword  of  ihe  cherubim  hut  thai  of 
Yahwe;  it  i->  ihe  same  wilh  which  he  Slew  the  dragon '  ('*- 
■J7i).     Marduk,  loo,  has  such  a  sword  (see  Smith, 
Ctn.  86  I'M.  and  the  illustration,  opp.  114). 

5  In  Hab.  3«  a  very  lale  pjet  speaks  of  Yahwe  at  riding, 
not  up->n  a  cherub,  hut  upon  horse*.  This  is  a  return  10  a  very 
old  mvlh  (see  tablet  4  of  the  Itabylonian  Creation  epic,  p.  51, 
— 1's  restoration  in  Gunkcl's  Schiff.  411). 
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like  flashes  of  lightning.  This  theory  is  consistent  with 
the  language  of  IV  lHy  f.  Kl,  1  4  f.  24,  unci  the  passages 
in  l.ttteh.  but  hardly  explains  the  symbolism  of  the 
.  guj-j-  cherub  in  its  earliest  historically  known 
t  forms  At  any  rale,  we  can  ahirm  posi- 
tively that  the  myth  is  of  foreign  origin.  Lcnormant 
thought  that  he  hail  traced  it  to  Babylonia,1  on  the 
ground  that  kiruhu  occurs  on  a  talisman  as  a  synonym 
for  lidu.  a  common  term  for  the  divine  bull-guardian  of 
U-mpUs  and  palaces.  This  theory  however  is  not  con- 
firmed as  regards  the  derivation  of  on;  (see  ZA  1  6t/. 
['86]  l  We  may  indeed  admit  that  E/ekicI  probably 
mingled  the  old  Palestinian  view  of  the  cherub  with  the 
auh^oHS  Babylonian  conception  of  the  divine  winged 
bulls.  Hut,  so  far  as  can  lie  seen  at  present,  the  early 
Hebrew  cherub  came  nearer  to  the  griffin,  which  was 
not  divine,  but  the  servant  of  the  Deity,  pnd  the  origin 
of  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Hillites  of  Syria.'  The 
idea  of  this  mythic  form  is  the  combination  of  parts  of 
the  two  strongest  animals  of  air  and  land — the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  and  a  reminiscence  of  this  may  perhaps  lie 
traced  in  the  reference  to  these  animals  in  Kz.  1  in.  It 
was  adopted  by  various  nations,  but  to  understand  its 
true  significance  we  must  go,  not  to  Kgypt  nor  to 
Greece,  but  to  the  Hittites,  whose  originality  in  the  use 
of  animal-forms  Is  well  known.  The  Hittite  griffin 
appears  almost  always,  in  contrast  to  many  Babylonian 
representations,  not  as  a  fierce  Ix-ast  of  prey,  but  seated 
in  calm  dignity  like  an  irresistible  guardian  of  holy 
things.  It  is  only  on  later  Syrian  monuments  that  the 
Sun  god  is  represented  in  a  chariot  3  drawn  by  griffins,  , 
which  ugrees  with  a  statement  respecting  the  Indian  . 
sun-god  in  Philostratus's  l.i/e  of  Apuilonim  (34BI.  I 
The  Egyptians  imported  this  form,  proUthly  from  Syria  | 
or  Canaan  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  but 
the  griffin  never  acquired  among  them  the  religious 
significance  of  the  Sphinx.4  The  I'harnicians,  and 
probably  the  Canaanites,  and  through  them  the  Is- 
raelites, evidently  attaclied  greater  importance  to  the 
griffin  or  chenib,  and  it  is  said  that  among  the  dis-  > 
coveries  at  Zenjirli  in  X.  Syria  {sec  ARAMAIC  Language. 
<i  2)  is  a  genuine  representation  of  this  mythic  form  as 
described  in  Iiz.  41  18 /.*  Whether  the  sculptured  quad- 
r;i|x-«I  with  a  bearded  human  head,  Assyrian  in  type, 
discovered  by  M.  Clermont -Ganneau  in  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  north  of  Jerusalem.*  is  rightly  called  a 
cherub  seems  very  doubtful. 

F. >r  a  general  sketch  of  the  different  conception*  of  winged 

composite  animal*,  see  It,  Tclonl,  ZA  6f>4-iao  1  "9 1 1,  and  cp 

Furl  dangler's  art.  in  Rosrhcr,  Le  r.,  cited  already  ;  also,  for  OX 
criticism,  Valke,  Die  Rel.  del  A  T,  3*9-134  ('«]•      T.  K.  C. 

CHEPUB  (3113;  kapoyB  [BK*A]).  a  town  or 
district  in  Babylonia,  unless  Cherub- Addan- Immer 
should  be  taken  as  one  name,  K/ra2y>  IvApoYC  [B], 
jepoyB  [AL]^  Neh.  76,  txcpoyB  [N**A],  Ax.  [I.J 
=  lEsd.Bj6  (xapaaOaAan  [B],  xepoyBiaan  [L], 
XAPA  AfUAAp  I  A]),  where  the  former  two  of  these 
names  arc  run  together  (C'HARAATHALAR,  RV  Char- 
AATltw.AN)  and  the  names  are  regarded  as  personal 
rather  than  as  local. 

CHESALON  <r6n>3  ;  xacAwn  [B],  -c&A-  [AL]). 
on  the  X.  side  of  Mount  Jearim,  one  of  the  places 

'  See  I-enormanl,  Let  err  fines,  Sehrader.  Ci'T 

I40;  Krd.  Del.  I'ar.  ijj;  t  he.  //.<5>  2»97/  IMit/srh, 
however,  slill  holds  to  a  connection  Ivlwcen  and  Ass. 

(?)  =  tmt+tu  '  mighty  1  (.  lit.  //Il'/t,  35a).  Sayce  com- 
parr*  the  quasi -human  winced  figures  represented  00  As- 
»vrian  malls  as  fertilising  the  '  ttce  o?  life,'  the  date-palm  {Cr:f. 
Af<m.  ns;  cpTylor,  P5BA,  Vl^ijf.  |i389-gol). 

'  Furta.ingler,  in  Rmchcr,  Lex.  \M.  ii.,  art.  '('■rvps.' 

»  RakOb'eMp,  H.  Matter)  Of  perhaps  Kekab  el  or  Raklctb'cl 
{G.  Hoffmann)  is  one  of  the  gods  of  die  Syrian  district  <•( 
Va'di  f/enjirli  inscription*),  (i.  Hoffmann  explains  Rck.d.'cl 
'charioteer  of  Kl  (Z.t,  11  (  o6|.  as  A 

*  Kurtwjngler,  in  Roscher,  Le  e.  Ild.  ii.  (»/ :  cp  Ohnc- 
falsch-Riehti-r,  A'i">r..r.  434./C 

*  See  /.A  V  410/  1*94 1  •  Rtv.  crit.,  16  Mai,  1S9J. 
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which  in  Joshua  (15  to)  mark  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  is  the  modern  Kesld,  2087  ft.  , 
above  sea-level,  on  a  high  rulge  immediately  to  the  S. 
of  the  Wady  Ghurab,  and  about  half-way  between 
Karyat  el  'Enab  (Robinson's  Kiriath-jcarim)  and  Eshfi' 
(Eshlaol).  (See  Rob.  BJi  lyo  8194.)  In  (he  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  w  ho  place  it  on  the  Un  der,  the  one 
in  Benjamin  and  the  other  in  Judah,  it  was  '  a  veiy  large 
village  in  the  confines  of  Jerusalem"  (OS,  Xa.Wwr. 
Cltastilon).  Stanley  {SP  406 1  fitly  compares,  the  name 
and  situation  with  that  of  Chcsulk.th  or  ChKLOTH- 

TAHOR  (if.V.). 

CHESED  py'3.  XacaA  {D\  XaczaA  [A],  XA2&e 
[I,]i,  son  of  Xahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  22  aa).  the  eponym 
of  a  branch  of  the  Chalda-ans.  Sec  Aram,  §'3, 
Ak  I'M  AX  At). 

CHESIL  (^DS).  Josh.  15 30=  194.  Bethll. 

CHESNUT  (pDTT).  Ccn.3037.  RV  Plane. 

CHEST.  1.  ftytf,  in  2  K.  129  /.  [10  /]=a  Ch. 
24  8  f.,  used  of  a  box  with  lid  [rh*.  see  Door)  and 
hole  (in)  into  which  money  might  be  dropped  (pAcoC- 
COKOMUC  [BAL],  8HCAYPOC  [J«s.  Ant.  ix.  81]).  The 
same  word  is  used  of  a  coffin  (Gen.  50 36.  sec  L>KAD. 
§  1).  and  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (sec  Ark,  and  cp 
Cofker). 

2.  cc^a  't:3.  Ezck.  27  24.  EV  •  chests  of  rich  apparel.' 
but  though  t:i  (see  Trkascre  House),  like  tlTjrrai^of 
(Mt.  2 11)1  might  conceivably  mean  a  repository  for 
costly  objects,  yet  the  parallel  expression  '  mantles  (not 
'  wrappings,'  as  RV)  of  blue  and  broidercd  work  '  shows 
that  •!::  must  mean  'garments,'  or  the  like,  i  and  t 
are  so  easily  confounded  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
read  '-J3  (<  he  |,  re:.. lering  '  roljcs  ol  vaneg  ited  Stuff.'  ! 
So-  EMHROIDERV.  an.l  cp  Dress.  §  4. 

CHESULLOTH  (n^DS),  Josh.  19.8.     See  Chis- 

LOTII-TAIH)R. 

CHETTIIM  IxeTT.eiM  [AKVJi,   1  Mace.  1 ,  AV, 
RVCimttim.    See  Kittih, 

CHEZIB  (3^3),  Gen.  3H5t.    See  A«  iizib.  1. 

CHIDON  (P'3),  1  Ch.  139.    See  NaCHON. 

CHIEF.  CHIEFTAIN.  The  former,  like  '  captain,' 
is  often  used  in  AV  as  a  substantive  with  a  convenient 
vagueness  to  render  various  Heb.  words  (such  as 
tt'^3.  cm.  hie.  which  appear  to  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  general  sense. 

Eur  'chief  ruler'  or  'chief  Minister '  (^S.S  <»  SOjft  1  C'h.Ss), 
cp  Priest  and  I'rince  :  for  'chief  111.111 '  (irpuiras  -Utsi  7),  see 
Mki.ita  ;  ami  for  '  chief  ol  Asia,'  (A.  is      ji)  sec  Asiaki  h. 

Ciiiektain  occur,  only  in  Zech.t>;  12  5/  RV  for  for 
which  see  IH  ke. 

CHILDREN,    BONO    OF    THE    THREE.  Sec 

Daniel,  §8  19.  as. 

CHILE AB  [2vh2.  §  4).  son  of  David  (2  S.  3  In 
I  Ch.  3  1  he  is  called  DANIEL  (f.V,  4). 

CHILIARCH   (xiAiapxoc   [  1  >•  WH]).  Rev,19i8 
RV's'     See  ARMY,  §  10. 

CHILION  (1^3;  §  74.  XeA-aiwn  [L]).  and 
Mahlon  (]'17TO.  maaAcon  [HAL],  §  74I.  'sickness' 
and  'wasting,'  the  names  given  to  the  sons  of  Naomi 
in  the  narrative  of  Ruth  (Ruthla  kcaaiwn  [BJ, 
xeAeoiN  [A];        xcaa'wn  [B],  xtAetoN  [A];  49 

XtAAIWN  [BJ,  XAlAfWN  [A]). 

CHILMAD  nth?,  x&pman  [BAQ]».  Ez.27^.  MT, 
usually  supposed  to  tx'  a  place  or  land  not  far  from 
Assyria.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must  at  any  rate  tie  some 
fairly  well-known  place  or  land.  But  no  name  re- 
sembling Chilmad  occurs  anywhere  else,  and.  as  two 

1  Cp  As».  turrumu,  '  variegated  cloth'  (Muss- At  noil). 
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corruptions  of  the  text  have  already  been  found  in  this 
verse  (Cassnkii.  Shkba,  in.),  we  may  presume  a  third. 
Read  with  Targ.  "and  Media'  (h?i).  I>e»s  probably 
(ir  itr.  •  Ifcibylon  and  Media'  (not  ^33)  1  Mex  and 
Uertholet.  'all  Media'  ('TP'SaV  ^3  ihould  be  dis- 
regarded. It  came  from  Vti  ;  the  scribe  began  to 
write  Vji  too  soon,  i  fell  out  owing  to  the  i  which 
precedes  ;  restore  i.  T,  K.  C. 

CHIMHAM  |DTO3.  §§  66,  77.  or  [aS.  19«.]  |SJ9J,« 
or  [Jcr.  41 17  Kt.]  OHIOS— i.e..  if  the  text  is  right, 
•  blind '  [cp  ogU.  cmeta  fuit,  and  note  Nestle  s  vtcw 
on  the  Aramaean  origin  of  H.\K/.ll.l.Al]  j  xAMAAM 
[B],    XANAAN  [A],   *X'*AAM  [L|.  &XIMANOC. 

vii.  llu.  in  Jcr.  41 17  xa«aa  [»J  "KAMA  IK]. 
-XAMAAW  |A(/]|.  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Gileadilc 
(tosillai,  in  whuy  stead  he  entered  the  serv  ice  of  David 
(aS.  l'.t17  [  ?]/  xaam  [B*]  40  [«i]|.  Most  probably 
his  re.il  name  was  Ahinoam  Icprra) :  notc  tr»c  1  in 
Jer.'s  form,  the  }  in  a  S. ,  the  Gr.  forms  w.th  a\t  and  v, 
and  the  Egyptian  form  (?  see  below)  with  n-ma  iCbe.  ). 
Following  Kw.  [Hitt.  3»ir>),  Deans  Stanley  and  Plumptre 
have  supposed  that  he  carried  on  the  family  tradition  of 
hospitality  by  erecting  at  Hethlehem  a  khan  or  hospice 
for  travellers  (see  Jer.  41  17.  BTSZ  rnj.  kV1"*-  '  lcxlging- 
place  of  Chimham).  This  view,  however,  is  based 
on  the  faulty  reading  rtru  This  should  Ix.-  corrected 
into  rVmj.  which  is  the  reading  of  Jos.  (see  Ant.  x.  85). 
of  Aq. ,  and  of  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  (see  Field),  and 
has  tieen  adopted  by  Ilitzig  and  Giesebrecht.  In  the 
text  represented  by  ©  [see  Swcte]  the  T  in  pmi  had 
become  a  3.  Gidroth-chimham — i.e..  1  the  hurdles,  or 
Sheep* DOOS,  of  Chimham' — seems  a  provable  name 
for  a  locality  in  a  post  on]  district.  '  Chimham '  (or 
Ahinoam?'  is  appended  to  distinguish  this  Gederoth 
from  other  places  of  the  sanve  name.  It  is  just 
possible  that  die  family  of  Chimham  or  Ahinoam  had 
property  there.  Among  the  names  of  the  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  by  Seti  I.  we  find  IIa(?)-ma-hc-mu. 
'the  city  of  K  iduru  in  He<?)-n-m.V  which  may  possibly 
lielong  to  the  same  place  (VVMM  As.  u.  Eur.  193. 
aoa),  -viz.,  Gidroth-chimham  (Sayce.  Pat.  Pal.  157 \, 
or  rather  Gidroth-nhinoam.  r.  K.  C — s.  A.  C 

CHIMNEY  (n3-IX).  Hos.l33.  See  Coal.  §  3. 
Lat  iii.k,  §  a  (1). 

CHINNEBETH  (JTJJ3.  in  Josh.  13*?  XENepc9  ['»]. 
XcsepwO  [AL];  1935.  KCNcpeO  [B],  >6N,  [LJ 
XCNtpoO  [A]:  in  Dt..  rnSSO,   'from  Chmnercth'; 

MAXANAPeG  1 1* I-  AnO  MAXCNCp.  fAFl.  ATTO  X  V-])- 
tin-  name  of  one  of  the  '  fenced  cities'  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  1  :>,<).  Possibly  it  is  also  referred  to  in  iK. 
15  jn.  where  we  should  perhaps  read  'and  Aliel-beth- 
maacah.  and  Chinneroth.  ami  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.'* 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  occurs  under  the  form 
i  1  •■  1  r.i  (u  in  the  !.•-.  ol  p  aces  conquered  b) 
Thotmes  III.,  n.  34  1 A'/'-'  f»  4?  ;  VVMM  At.  u.  Eur. 
84).  It  is  a  No  given  <t),  with  the  prefix  'sea  of.' 
to  the  Galilean  lake  (N'tt.  34  ti  [x***pa  BP,  -r/WJ 
AL]  Josh,  13/7);  (2)  to  the  same  inland  "sea" 
without  that  prefix  il)t.  H17.  cp  Josh.  1 1 1  and  see  below ). 
The  site  of  the  town  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Jerome  identified  it  with  tfhtNM  (('.V  IM«0)|  some  rabbins 
with  a  town  .it  the  8  of  'he  lake  called  lJcth-jer  ach  (probably  die 
Tariituea  of  JoM:phu").  Others  included  Sanliari  (ihe  Senna- 
M*Of  J01.  ftl'm-  !'7)  under  the  designation;  a  third  extended 
the  application  of  thr  name  to  Hcth-shean  iKtr  ra.V«, 
par.  r,J.  Wunsche).  This  vaguene.ii  sufficiently  shows  |l,at 
nolhini;  was  known  as  lo  the  lite  of  the  ancient  town.  Cp 
Neubautr.  G'vg.  lalm.,  m/. 

Oti  the  derivation  of  Chinnereth.  see  Gennfsaret. 

t.  li.  c. 

«  The  Kt.  reading  CT03.  Jer. 41  17.  may  safely  be  ditre- 


3  'VriJ  ricl  f>U3  rtr)-    n  in  MT'»  rrrta  may  conceal 

t**\  (P,  in  iCIkWia,  ho»c>er,  pre»uppo%es  'b?a  711123 
(r«  «p>x»povt ;        Ki.,  SBOT). 
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CHINNEROTH  ([Gins  ]  /Yl"U3  or  [Bli.]  nrCl3.  the 
1  pturalis  ttttauiwu '  of  Cit!NNKK£Tll)  is  the  name 
applied  (t).  with  the  prefix  'sea  of,'  to  the  Galilean 
lake  in  Josh  12j  (x«tp*tf  [HFI.].  Xw-  [AJ>.  (a)>  with- 
out this  prefix  (cp  Dt.  .'G7).  to  the  same  lake  in  Josh.  11 » 
(mMOM#[B],  WtMptMirAj,  -ff  [FL]),  (3),  in  the  spelling 
Cinneroth  (AV  only),  to  a  district  (?)  in  Naphtali 
laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damascus  (1  K.  15*:., 
X<*ifx«  [ALJ  X*tp0  [B]|.  See  CITY.  8  a  (/. ).  n.  The 
second  and  third  passages  nerd  a  brief  comment.  In 
1  K.  15»,  Kwald  [Hist.  2aoo,  n.  6)  explains  'all  Chin- 
neroth '  to  mean  the  VV.  shore  of  Lake  Merorn  and  the 
Sea  of  Gahk-e  and  of  that  part  of  the  Jordan  which 
flows  between  those  lakes;  Thenius,  the  basin  which 
extends  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  upper  point  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Such  a  large  extent  of  meaning, 
however,  is  improbable.  I'nlcss  we  adopt  the  cor- 
rection suggested  above  (CHINNKRKTH  (  it  is  best  to 
suppose  Chinneroth  to  mean  here  the  shores  (or  the  W. 
or  E.  shore  alone)  of  that  famous  lake.  In  support  of 
this  explanation,  the  second  passage  mentioned  above 
(Josh.  11a)  may  be  appealed  to. 

The  teat,  however,  i«  not  quite  correct.  The  rendering  'in 
the  Arabah  south  of  Chinneroth  '  (RV)  can  hardly  be  defended. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  33J.  for  which  it  is  better  with  Di.  to  read 
-IH  vSiui'L  we  »haJl  then  get  the  phra*e  'in  the 

Arahah  over  against  Chinneroth.'  Thin  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  rf-CAmorir,  the  Cennesaret  of  the 
Synoptic  Oospels,  in  which  the  town  of  Chinnereth  was  presum- 
ably situated.    Cp  Uenkisaeet,  and  Juuah  uroN  Jokuan. 

CHIOS  (Xioc  IT'-  WH]l  CHius).  the  beautiful  and 
fruitful  S,it>.  the  central  memtier  of  the  triad  of  large 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  little 
connection  with  biblical  history,  but  the  solitary  mention 
of  it  (Acts  20 15)  very  clearly  indicates  its  geographical 
position.  Paul  returning  from  Macedonia,  to  keep 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  touched  at  Mitylcne  in  I^sbos  ; 
next  day  he  was  'over  against'  Chios  ( KaTifrrfyrafttr 
dVrm/ni  Xioc)  ;  probably  somew  here  about  Cape  Argen- 
nuni.  mod.  A  sproij-  o.  which  was  a  place  of  anchorage 
(Polvh.  166).  On  the  third  day  at  Samos.  The  ship 
evidently  anchored  each  night  and  sailed  with  the  carlv 
morning  breeze,  which  prevails  generally  in  the  A'.gcan 
during  the  summer,  blowing  from  the  N.  and  dving 
away  in  the  afternoon.  The  run  from  Mitylene  to  Chios 
is  something  over  50  m.  Herod's  voyage  as  related  in 
Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  2a.  in  the  reverse  direction,  illustrates  the 
apostle's  journey. 

Sirabo  descrit^s  the  town  as  having  a  good  harbour  with 
an.  borage  for  eighty  sliips  (*is;).  Paul  p.issit>lv  lav  becalmed 
in  the  channel  (about  7  m.  wide),  nnd  mav  not  h^v'e  landed.  The 
island  was  n  .led  for  in  wine*  (Stral«,  64;,  657k      W.  J.  W. 

CHISLEU   RV  Chisler  (17D3.  in  Assyr.  Kisilivu. 

cp  KAT*  380,  in  Palm.  ^^03  DcVc^.  Syr.  Ctwt. 

nos.   24.   75):   Zech.  7i   XACfAey  [ABT-],  -CiA. 

[«»*=■•«•  n 

cex€HAot 

Casi.f.u  in  1  Mace.  1  54  4  s*  (x-affAci-  [AK* ■«%'].  -traX. 
I  J<*).  l>ut  xaceAgoy  [A  in  4  si  J).    Sec  Month.  §  5. 

CHI8L0N  (?V>D3  '  confidence'?  xacAujn  [RAI  L]), 
the  father  of  Elidad  (Nu.  34  ».). 

CHISLOTH-TABOR  |  TI2rrni^p3  ;  §  99  '  loins  '  or 
'  flanks  '  of  Talmr  ;  cp  Aznoth-tabor.  '  ejirs  '  or  '  peaks 
of  Tabor  ;  XACeAtoflAlO  fH).  -CAAtoO  Ba6u>p  (A], 
ccAAaO  0aBo>p  [L]).  Josh  19i»  or  in  t».  18  Chf.sll- 
i.orii  {rfi?D3  ;  xaca\w9  [B].  &XaccA.  [AL]).  by 
on  the  border  between  Zebulun  ( losh.  19  ui  and 
Issachar  (t-.  18).  It  is  the  Xaloth  |»M)  of  Josephus 
(/?/i.i.3i  Vit.  44).  the  Ousnlus  or  Xa<rr\o«t  of 
Euscbius  and  Jerome—  des.  11! n<l  by  them  as  a  small 
village  on  the  plain  lielow  Mount  Talor,  8  R  m.  from 
Dioccsnrca  or  Sepphoris  (OS^dl  4  94is  22^59).  It  is 
represented  by  the  modern  Aba/,  460  ft.  aboTB  sea 
level.  7  m.  SW.  from  Sepphoris,  54  m.  N.  from  Shunem. 
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and  nearly  3  m.  W.  frnm  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor. 
The  iwrae  has  been  suggested  as  an  emendation  for 
Maura  W  or  )\tooa\utt  in  1  Mace.  9  2  ami  of  ChcUm 
in  Judith  1 9  (Me  CHMXCs).  The  position  of  the  place 
on  the  main  road  N.,  in  the  pass  between  Tabor  and 
the  hills  of  Nazareth,  explains  its  strategical  value,  as 
witnessed  in  its  various  appearances  in  history. 

CHITHLISH  (C^n2).  Josh.  I&40RV,  AV  KlTHLlSH. 

CHITTIM  (D'FQ).  Is.  23 1  AV,  etc.;  Gen.  IO4 
Km  im  if. v.). 

CHIUN  (]V3)  and  SICCUTH  (W30),  Am.  5*  RV. 
•  Yea,  ye  [O  house  of  Israel]  have  l>orne  Siccuth  vour 
T«t  ♦  '"!,8'  •lntI  Chiun  vour  images,  the  star  of 
1.  ictentiti   v,mrgol|_.    AV  RV"*  differ  bv  rendering 

cation.  'm2D.  'the  tabernacle  (of)/  These  words 
have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars.  The  primary 
question  is.  whether  they  should  be  considered  appella- 
tives or  proper  nouns.  The  problem  is  ancient,  as 
appears  from  the  phenomena  of  the  versions  1  see  below, 
§2).  Into  the  syntactical  and  cvegettca)  dlfKctillies  of 
f  >fi.  taken  with  its  context,  we  cannot  here  enter  ;  our 
object  is  to  consider  the  explanation  of  the  aljove- 
meiitioiieil  words  offered  by  Schrader  [St.  A'r.  324  Jf. 
[■74].  and  COT  2141  /. ).  which,  though  widely  accepted, 
fails  to  satisfy  some  good  critics.  According  to  Schrader  s 
theory  n-33  is  to  be  pointed  reap  and  JV3  jrj,  the  former 
representing  the  divine  name  Sakkul.  the  latter  Kaiwan. 
Oppert  had  already  recognised  in  Chiun  the  Habylonian 
KaiwAn.  and  this  identification  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  certain.  The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Habylonian  mythological  and  religious  texts  as  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  of  uncertain  meaning  and 
etymology. 

Other  Semitic  people  have  pre-served  the  »ame  name,  prob- 
ably as  Lin  words,  for  Saturn  is  called  by  the  Manda-an*  jkvi, 

by  the  Syrian*  and  by  the   Persians  A'ahnlm  (for 

reference*  10  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Habylonian  texts,  sec 
Jensen,  Kfsmfl.  mi JTX 

The  name  Siccuth  presents  much  greater  difficulties. 
Schrader  has  shown  that  the  name  Sak-kut.  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Siccuth  of  the  text,  is  used  in 
a  Babylonian  list  as  a  name,  or  an  ideographic  writing, 
for  the  god  Ninib(a  R.  57 *  <)■  Ninib,  however.  ap|»-ars 
to  lie  the  god  of  the  planet  Kniwanu  or  Saturn  (see 
Jensen,  A'.'.  «»«>/.  l$t>f.  ;  Loti,  Qmrsl.  de  hist.  Smtimti, 
27  f.).  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sakkndl  and  Kaiwan  are  the  same  (which 
would  lie  still  more  clear  if  it  could  be  shown  with 
certainty  that  SaciS,  2  K.  32  no.  3  /  25.  might  be  read 
Sak-kut,  as  Oppert  and  Sclirader  believe).  Not  all  the 
steps  in  the  argument  made  to  connect  Sak-kut  and 
Kaiwan  are  perfectly  clear.  Still,  indirect  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  the  result  has  lately  come  to  hand, 
the  two  words  having been  found  together  in  a  mytho- 
logical text.  In  the  Surpu  texts  Sak-kut  and  Katwanu 
are  invoked  together  (4  K.  52  col.  4  /.  9;  cp  Snunern, 
Beit,  tur  Kenntniss  der  flat.  AV/. ,  1806,  p.  10/.  I  j'i  \. 
In  t:iis  text  at  least  the  two  words  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwan 
appear  together  as  the*  do  in  Amos. 

[Not  improbably,  according  to  Che,  there  is  a  reference  to 
Sacruth  ■  Kaiwan  in  >k.  IT  ta  (««  Sec  1  ■  1  u  •  Rkxotm)  ami 
another  to  Kaiwan  in  a  passage  of  Krcliel.  'The  invnje  of 
jealousy'  in  Lxek.  H j  s  is  not  a  possible  title;  ; -  *c,-in«  to 
be  a  curruptnm  nf  Jrti'3.  Tbe  word  fnr  'imacr'  is  ^CC  ;  it  was 
p'^bably  a  MalttC  of  Kaiw.in  which  Knkiel  «aw  (in  ecstasy) 
'  iwrthwaid  of  the  altar  cate'  in  the  outer  emit  of  the  temple, 
unless  ind>-ed  ^C3  (loot,  f  I  c.)  should  rather  be  (jejS — '-'•» 
/tf'afaf  row,  one  of  the  natnc*  f  ir  tbe  c  .1  .x*al  v»:n^ed  bllll*  whu  )l 
guanled  the  entrance^  of  Assyrian  and  tfabylunian  paUt.es  and 
temple*  (cp  Erek.  *  j  $  where,  however,  read  *- ;-\  "at  the 
entranre."  with  (  Iri.  for  fiH33)-  At  any  rate,  we  now  seem  to 
know  the  period  to  whirh  the  iiiirrpihiion  of  Ara.5i6  refer* 
(see  further  Che.,  Ex/.  Timet,  10  147.  Pre.  o8)l. 

The  connection  of  Siccuth  and  Chiun  with  the  Ribr- 
loman  name  and  the  ideographic  value  for  the  planet 
Saturn  agree  well  with  their  juxtaposition  in  Am.  Sao. 
and  if  '<*  3313  and  ca-oS.  arc  transposed,  the  verse 
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nt  least  intelligible  (seeSchr.  ik,  and  cp  Orelli. 
id  1m.  ).     The  phenomena  of  ©s  text,  houciw,  and 

2  Text.  aNo  lho*e  of  ,hc  N1T'  ^KK"1  ,hc  i»fa''-»ce 
th.tt    there    may   be  a  more  deeply  -  seated 
corruption  (see  AMr*>,  §  13). 

IKor  thi-rea-,  of  Heb.  text  fouu  Symm.  ifixre  rijc  <rii|r^»— 
i.t.,  n?0  (,:p  Act»T4J),  I'esh.  Q.I ja,  .  IP,  Aq.  Jww.^wit, 

Theo.1  riv  ««uriv,  Vg.  ta/<o«ac*lum,  Tc.  (Ijir.)  n'3"C.  which 
Confirm*  NT.  Kor  p<3  (Heb.  text  and  Tg.),  Aq.  and  >>mm. 
b.xvr  x<oir,  Tliefid.  i^avp^a,,-.  \  K.  imagintm  (for  ©see  Rkm- 
PRANX  1  he  poinling  of  MT  vremx  to  U  -iigReUed  by  that  of 
p^,  •  abomination  '  idol ' ;  cp  W  For  reference,  to  recent 
critics  see  Amos,  g  xj,  and  cp  t  he.,  Exf.  Jan.  18^7,  pp.  4J-44- J 

«   W.  R. 

CHLOE  (xAoh  [Ti  WH}),  a  woman  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  save  that  '  they  of  Chtoc'  (01  xAomc) 
were  the  first  to  let  Haul  know  at  Kphesus  of  the 
division  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  chuich 
I  1  (  or.  1  \i\ 

Whether  >he  belonged  to  Kphe*u*  or  to  Corinth,  who  the 
memWr*  of  her  household   were,  whet!»cr  even  she  was  a 
Christian  or  not,  are  questions  o«  all  of  which  only  conjecture* 
can  be  ottered.      It  i: 
Stephanas.  Kortunatus, 
been  servants  of  Cbl<je. 

CHOBA  iXMB*  xaBa        x^»  [Lag-l 

I  «s  »x  [Walton]),  called  in  Judith  IS4/  Chobai 
(xu»Bai  [HNC  "A).  xo>Ba  [K*],  in  K.5  xwBa  [BKA], 
r  ^  q  .r  [Lag.  ]  i,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
defensive  measures  of  the  Jews  against  Holofernes 
(Judith  4  4 1.  Keland  (p.  721)  proposed  the  Coohis  Of 
the  Tab.  Pent,  near  Jericho,  a  site  that  would  agree 
w  ith  lioth  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  of  Judith  4  4  ;  and 
in  connection  with  it  Condcr  {fl:F Mem.  2jji )  poinu 
to  the  ntin  el-Mtkhubby  and  the  cave  'Ar,ik  rl  A  hubby 
on  the  Roman  road  3  111.  from  Tubas  (see  TltEBEi!)  and 
it  from  fleis.in. 


1  questions  on  all  of  which  only  ennjee 
It  i»  MMliMe,  but  hardly  probable. 
His,  and  Achaicu*  (1  Cor.  10  17/.)  may 


1.  Members. 


(xoiN.i:  in  F/ek.45.o  /  6BA0  for 
Rath),  a  measure  of  capacity  Rev.  66  RVm«  (IiV 
•  measure  ).     Sec  WEIGHTS  AND  MtAStRKS. 

CHOIS.  The  sul-ject  of  the  hereditary  choirs,  or 
better,  guilds  of  singers  is  considered  el>ewhcrc  (see 
Ps.m.ms).  We  content  ourse'.\es  here 
with  tbe  Talmudic  statements  relative  to 
the  Temple  choir  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
postponing,  however,  the  question  of  choral  psalms. 
The  Talmud  affirms  that  the  choir  in  the  Second 
Temple  consisted!  of  not  less  than  twelve  adult  Levites, 
nine  of  whom  played  on  the  instrument  called  the 
Kinnor  (lyre?),  two  on  the  Neliel  (lute?),  while  the 
remaining  one  lieat  the  selselim  (cymba's).  This 
number  might,  however.  l>e  exceeded  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals  (.Vlish.  Eraih.  2j-s).  No  statement  is  made 
as  to  the  number  of  the  singers  whom  these  musicians 
accompanied,  from  which  (irutx  infers  that  the  instru- 
mental anil  the  vocal  music  were  |>erformed  by  the 
same  persons.  This  seems  to  illustrate  Ps.92i[z]  ■[<) 
(Che.) — 

G'Tod  n  it  to  give  thanks  to  Yahwe, 

To  make  melody  to  the  name  of  tbe  Moil  High, 

To  the  sound  of  the  lo  rn  and  the  lute. 

To  the  sweetly  sounding  notes  of  die  lyre. 

Certainly  the  most  important  duty  of  the  choir  of 
I^rutes  was  the  service  of  song.  The  Talmud  also 
slates  that  boys"  voices  wen;  called  in  to  modify  the 
deep  bass  of  the  men's  voices.  The  cho;r-l«>vs  did  not 
stand  on  the  platform  with  the  Levttcs.  but  lower  down, 
so  that  their  heads  wen-  on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the 
Levites.  They  were  sons  of  persons  of  rank  in  Jeru- 
salem ('pn"vp'  *13.  Talm.  Hraek,  13,*).  See  GritU, 
Psnlmen.  65/  ;  Del..  I's.  ai>/..  37a;  and  cp  Mistc. 

The  duty  of  the  choir  is  briefly  summed  up  in  Neh. 

12m  aCh.5ij.  It  is  nvrtnS  71$.  i.e..  to  raise  the 
_  n  .  strain  of  praise  (HallelQ  =  praise  ve)  and 
3  UUt»-  thanksgiving  (Hodu  =  give  ye  thanks).  Sec 

HAUBL,  COMFKSSIOir,  1 3.    The  formula  of  « thanks- 
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giving  which  served  as  a  refrain  in  the  later  eucharistic 
songs  was,  '  For  lie  is  good,  fur  his  loving-kindness  is 
for  ever'  (a  Ch.  5  13  736  E*ra3n  Jer.  3:1 11— the  last 
passage  has  been  expanded  by  a  late  writer— and  cp 
the  psalms  beginning  '  Give  thanks  unto  Yahwe). 
Were  there  any  female  singers  in  the  temple  choirs? 
From  Neh.  767  Pcrit/.  infers  that  there  were  ("Women 
in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult.'  Jltl.  17  148  ['98]). 

Stranite  to  %ay,  the  word  'choirs'  occur*  but  once,  and  only 
in  KVm*  Matlaniah  (if  this  tor.  is  light)  wax  'over  the 
choir*'  (MT  nlT.l),  Neh.  12*.  Del.  (I'salmr*  j'j),  Ry.,  and 
CW.  howe«r,  give  '  choit '  a»  the  rendering  of  rt^>H 
111  Neh.  Ii'  ,..  where  RV  has  'companies  that  Kave  trial*™ 
Tin*  may  he  accepted,  hut  the  mg.  ' choir* '  in  12s  U  but  a  con- 
fession  of  the  great  improbability  of  MT.  Neither  rtriTT  "or 
firm  (which  Ry.  and  Kofi,  prefer)  can  be  naturally  defended. 
Red  r/ffarjjh  'r,v«  «he  tliank«civing '  (Bottrh..  Ol.,  Gltfht). 
l.\  in  NtIi.  I  Jb.  therefore,  virtually  directs  the  text.    4>L  ,V, 

Tiir  t'f»^oAnyij<r««.(<:  pointed  rtnjjf  (iiri  Mr  Kqpfi*}  Cp 

Neh.  II  17,  and  see  Mattamaii,  2.  T  K  ^ 

CHOLA  (Xo>Aa  [B]).  Judith  15 4  RV.  AV  Coi.A 
(<,'•)• 

CHOR-ASHAN  RV  Cor-asiian  (£^13).  iS.  30  30. 

See  ASHAN  and  BOR-ASHAX. 

CHOBAZIN  x<>PAreiN  [Ti.  WH]  Mt.  11  u  Uc  10., 

Kus.  CM'' -''303  77  Xcop- 1-  I"  ihese  two  passages  hsus 
ca!  5  "I"''1  1  hor.win  and  Beths.,,.!:,  I  M,,„.-.lU.-,v 
after  on  Capernaum)  as  towns  in  which  his  wonderful 
works  have  produced  no  effect.  From  his  direct  address 
to  all  three,  they  appear  to  haw  lain  together  within  his 
sight.  Jerome  [OS™  11  1  7  Chorozain)  places  Chor.uin 
a  R.m  from  Capernaum  (Euscb.  13  R.m.,  but  this 
seems  a  copyist's  error).    In  his  commentary  on  Is.  9i 

Jerome  describes  the  town  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  

like  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Bethsaida.  From  this 
Robinson  argues  for  the  site  at  Tell  Hum. 

But  about  ,  m.  N.  of  Tell  Mum.  in  a  shallow 
wiidy  running  from  the  Lake  into  the  hills,  there  are 
black  bas.di  ruins,  including  those  of  a  large  syna- 
gogue, with  Corinthian  columns,  which  bear  the  name 
Keratrh  [PBFAftM.  l4«-2).  Now.  W.llibald  (733) 
says  that  he  went  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida,  thence 
to  Choraj-in.  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan— a 
course  which,  in  spite  of  what  Robinson  nsserts.  suits 
Ki  r.i/eh  as  it  does  not  suit  either  Tell  Mum,  or  any 
other  site  on  the  Lake.  Accordingly,  most  moderns, 
since  Thomson  discovered  the  site  in  1857,  agree  that 
Kerareh  is  Chora/in,  nnd  take  Jerome's  statement  as 
either  vague  or  inaccurate.  (Robinson  thinks  the  name 
may  have  drifted  from  Tell  Hum  to  Keraireh.)  Jesus 
calls  Chora/in  a  city  and  treats  it  as  comparable  with 
Tyre  ami  Sidon.  The  ruins  arc  extensive,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  paved  road  connecting  the  site  with  the 
great  trunk  rood  from  Capernaum  to  Damascus. 

The  I  tab.  Talmud  (  Vena  hclh   3;<i)  t>raiv*  the  wloiat  of 
C,h"rillin  <CT13  <  J'  Neulnuer,' oVef.  laJm,  im\  Inthed.tvs 
ot   Kusehius  and  Jerome  (<«.  and  4  s.  *.n.)  the  place  was  in 
V\  ilhbald  found  a  Christian  Church  there.       t;  a  s 
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CHOREE  (xopBe  [BA]).  1  Esd.5i2  RVsE8»2e 

Zaccal 

CHOSAMEUS  (xocawaoc  [B],  OMAIOC  [AJ, 
U*L-  ux> <aj  qa(aJ Qjci*ao)  [Syr.  ]).  1  Esd.  9  ,2.  The 
name  follows  Simon  (=Shimcon  in  3  Fjra  lOjt).  and 
hence  may  represent  one  of  the  three  names  in  Ezra 
10  u  otherwise  omitted  in  I  Esd.  Possibly  in  a  poor 
MS  only  the  final  ■)  of  Malluch  and  the  third  name 
Shemariah  were  legible,  and  out  of  these  the  scribe  made 
Choshamiah  (Ball.  /  'ar.  ,-f/Sv. ).  Otherwise  the  name  has 
arisen  from  Hashurn  (otcrO.  V,  33  ;  but  the  Syr.  ||  Jft^ 
still  remains  a  difficulty. 

CHOZEBA,  RV  Cozkba  (njTS),  iCh.4«t.  See 

ACH7IB,  I. 

CHRIST  (o  xPictoc  fl'i.  WH]),  Mt.  24-  See 
Messiah,  §  2,  end. 
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L  Infrequency. 


CHRI8T1AN,  NAME  OF.  We  can  readily 
stand  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  confessed  to  the  1 
of  their  Master  whenever  occasion  arose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  XptartaySi  as  a  specific  designation 
arc  olrscure.  According  to  Acts  11  26  the  matter  seems 
a  simple  one  ;  but,  with  this  passage  before  us.  it  is 
remarkable  how  seldom  the  name 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
early  Christianity  In  the  NT  the  only  other  places 
where  it  is  found  are  Acts  2628  and  1  IVt.  4  i<s,  It  is 
certainly  not  alluded  to  in  Acts54i  ;  for  '  the  name  on 
account  of  which  the  apostles  here  suffer  dishonour  was. 
as  we  are  expressly  told  in  v.  40,  ihe  name  of  Jesus. 
This  passage,  accordingly,  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  Mk.'.l,74i  where,  besides,  the  words  '  bee-.  1  use  \"e 
are  Christ's"  after  Art  ry  o^art  »ov  I  so  Ti  I  may  lie 
merely  the  explanatory  marginal  gloss  of  some  early 
reader-and  Mk.  13  1  y  In  la.  27  also,  the  '  honourable 
name'  by  which  ihe  readers  are  called  is  not  the  name 
•Christian.'  but  the  name  of  (  hiist  himself  as  their  Lord; 
for  the  expression  is  to  he  explained  in  the  same  sense 
as  Am.  9 12 (' the  heathen,  which  arc  called  by  my  name  ' ) 
— viz..  by  reference  to  2  S.  12  28  ( '  lest  ..."  it  be  called 
after  my  name ' ).  All  passages  of  tins  class  must  here  be 
left  out  of  account,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  presuppose 
the  specific  name  •  Christian."  I"he  name  is  presupposed, 
as  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  only  in  Lk.  622  (to  ivoua 
in*-*). 

Outside  of  the  NT,  according  to  the  exhaustive  re- 
searches „f  I.i|,Mus.i  the  name  does  not  occur  in  either 
of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome;  it  is 
absent  from  Barnalu-..  Hernias.  I'olvearp,  the  I'seudo. 
Clementina  Homilies,  Talian,  and  the  Lokortatio  </./ 
Crwcm,  The  I'seudo-C//-«»*<«/i»<'  Rerqgnitims,  as  also 
the  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  have  it  only  in  a 
few  passages  of  later  insertion  ;  so  also  with  the  Gnostic 
writings.  As  a  word  in  regular  use  it  makes  its  earliest 
appearances  in  the  Apologists  —  Justin,  Athenagoras. 
Thcophilus,  Minucius  Felix  —  and  in  the  '  Epistle  to 
Diognctus,'  in  Ignatius,  who  uses  also  the  word  X/xct. 
tanir/iif,  in  the  '  Martyrdom  of  Polvcarp."  in  the 
Catholic  A-r)pi^u.o  Uirpov.  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of 
LugdQlMSnt  and  \  ienna  (Eus.  Ulitu/.).  in  Irenarus. 
Tertullian.  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  To  this  list 
must  lie  added  the  pt-.sage  in  the  Tea,  king  ,<f  the  Ttetlvt 
Amities  (124).  discovered  after  the  publication  of 
Eipsius's  essay. 

I.ipsius,  it  is  true,  points  out  allusions  to  the  existence 
of  the  name  'Christian'  in  older  writings.  As  far  as 
Her  mas,  however,  is  concerned,  the  only  valid  passage 
is  Sim.  ix.  1/4- 

Ihe  plira-^e  i*  *k\  tu  oe^Mari  row  vtov  rov  $tov  irttA#."»T**ai. 
Such  evpr<--sions  as  TO  oroM1.  tom  vioi  roi  »toi  <inp,~ir  (ix.  13  ?  f. 
145/  M  t)or  Aa^^.ti-lix.  ia7)or*«>.iFil*..l\varji,«3)do  n..| 
necessarily  prr»upp.i_-c  the  wonl  X^nmaisit,  and  the  simple 
phrase  to  orofi*  fapf  iv  (Situ.  ix.  18  3/),  or  ir™<r\«i>' iia  to  6i<op«, 
or  «it*a  toO  oiouaros  (is.  -.'>(  i  c  ;  l'u.  iii.  1  y  'j  i),  jn  wvtral  cr.ses 
is  cjearly  in  juxtaposition  to  the  word*  to  i>ii>^«i  rov  viov  tom 
(fcoii  or  toO  wvpiovlSim.  ix.  13     2S2^>;  I  Vi.iii.SiX 

F.ven  1  Clem.  14 3/  cannot  with  certainty  l>e  taken  in 
the  sense  which  is  so  abundantly  plain  in  Justin  (.-f/W. 
1 4) :  XptiTTiarol  tfcat  KaTrryopotuftta  '  to  St  XPV^T^" 
fiiatiaOcu  oi"  Snato".  This  play  upon  wools  seems, 
besides,  to  lie  stifhcicntly  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  jfyojiTTos  had  at  that  time  the  same  pronunciation 
as  xpi<rr6t.  Tertullian  (.-!/».  3  ;  A  J  Xat.  1  3).  however, 
expressly  says  that  the  Gentiles  fx-rferam  or  corrupt* 
pronounced  it  Chmtiani.  Xfnpnavoi  is  the  reading  in 
all  three  NT  passages  of  the  uncorrected  X ;  it  pre- 
ponderates in  the  inscriptions  ;  and  Justin,  according  to 
Blass  {Hermes,  1805.  pp.  465-470).  associate*  this  word 
with  X"oij<rr«t  in  his  Apohfy\i  J  |»J  49  ;  ii.  6.  where,  as  he 
savs.  KtXpfjetfai  ought  to  lie  read),  just  as  in  his  DialegW 
with  Trypkc  he  associates  it  with  x^"*-     Blass  con- 

1  '  l>h<-r  den  L'rsprunE  u.  d.  altesten  Gfhrauch  de«  Christen- 
MHMm;; _  (Iratulationsprogramm  dcr  theologischen  Facultai 
Jena  fur  Hasc,  1873,  pp.  610. 
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jectures  from  this  that  the  Pagans  to  whom  the 
Afokgy  is  addressed  had  derived  the  words  •anointed, 
followers  of  the  anointed,'  which  were  mysterious  to 
them,  by  a  popular  etymology  from  xp^arus  '■  ar>d  Justin, 
for  simplicity  s  sake,  accepted  the  derivation  without 
seeking  to  correct  it. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  name  was  left  unused  by 
a  scries  of  Christian  writers  at  a  lime  when  it  was  already 
p     im.    familiar  to  the  younger  Pliny  \Ef-itt.  10 
•Llv  onsil  96  I"])  A.D..  to  Tadtus  (An*. 

3  ""6"*-  1j44,  hi  1 16-1 17  A.D. .  and  to  Nicl.inius 
(A>r.\  to)  in  rao  A.I).  The  plain  fact  is  that  I  hey  did 
not  need  it.  lor  designating  their  community  there  lay 
at  their  command  an  ample  variety  of  expressions.'  such 
as  -  brethren.-  'saints/  elect.'  •called."  'that  believed,* 
'faithful."  '  disciples,"  '  they  that  are  in  Christ."  ■  they  that 
arc  in  the  Lord.'  '  they  that  arc  Christ's,' and  [•  any  .  .  . 
of  the  way'?].  It  follows  that,  notwithstanding  its 
absence  from  their  writings,  the  name  of  Christian  may 
very  well  have  originated  at  a  comparatively  early  time. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  have  beta  current  at  so  early 
a  date  as  that  indicated  in  Acts  11  26. 

The  famine  predu  ted  at  th.it  time,  according  to  Acts  11  3S, 
rx.  urrcd  in  Palestine  lietwecn  the  years  44  and  48.  (The  belief 
that  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world  i\  a  miv 
take.)  The  prediction  itself  must,  uf  course,  tiavc  been  earlier. 
Indeed,  the  expression,  '  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  0/ 
Claudius,'  may  be  held  to  imply  that  it  was  made  before  ll.e 
arcessioii  of  that  emperor — that  is  to  say,  bef.ire  41  A.D.  Willi 
this  it  agrees  that  the  death  of  Herod  Agripist  I.  (44  A.U.)  is 
mentioned  in  ihe  follow iu^  1  luiplcr  (TJ). 

Some  fifteen  \cars  later,  or  more,  the  claim  to  be 
•of  Christ  was  made  by  a  single  party  in  Corinth 
( 1  Cor.  1 11I 

Presumably  certain  personal  di«ciples  of  Jesus  had  first  applied 
this  designation  to  themselves,  whilst  denying  to  Paul  the  right 
to  l>e  so  called,  as  also  hi*  right  to  the  apostlcsriip  ( 2  Cor.  lu  7). 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  great  jiains  to  establish  the  ri^ht 
of  all  belies-ers  in  Christ  10  the  designation  (1  Ce>r.  1  ij  3  j j  ;  also 
7  ji  d      K0111.  8  1  Gal.  3  79  a  24). 

Thus  it  can  hardly  have  l>een  already  a  current  name. 

As  for  Jesus  himself,  it  is  |M-rmissible  to  doubt  whether 
he  used  in  their  present  forms  such  expressions  as  we 
now  find  in  Mk. '.'3741  13ij— that  is  to  say,  with  the 
emphxsis  upon  his  own  name.  The  theory  that  hi-  pre- 
supposes the  currency  of  the  name  'Christians'  in  lib 
6m  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  consideration  that, 
according  to  the  same  gospel,  he  does  not  himself  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  Chrtst  till  later  (tt  ami  even  then 
wishes  it  to  be  kept  secret,  and  further  that,  according  to 
the  same  author  {Acts  1 1  *>).  the  name  1  Christians'  dtd 
not  arise  tdl  a  considerable  tune  after  his  death. 

All  this  makes  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
writer  hail  even  here  any  trustworthy  authority  for 
assigning  the  occurrence  to  so  early  a  date.  His  reason 
fur  doing  so  may  have  been  simply  that  the  founding 
of  the  first  Gentile  Christian  church  seemed  to  be  the 
most  likely  occasion  for  its  coming  into  use. 

The  suddenness  with  winch  the  name  'Christian' 
becomes  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of 

_     . .         .  the  apologists  shows  that  the  word  first 

■tv,Cp-  \  an  lxx;,nl<-'  necessary  for  Christians  in  their 
■witn  Pagans.  {jCJnngS  wjt|,  pag:lns     |„  shaking  to 

the  latter,  such  periphrases  as  "those  of  Christ'  were 
found  to  lie  inadequate  :  a  definite  name  was  wanted. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  name  came  from 
the  heathen  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  With  such 
a  view  of  its  origin  Actsll-jo  li is  in  very  well.  At  all 
events,  the  name  did  not  come  from  the  Jews.  These 
were  still  looking  for  their  Messiah.  By  using  a  name 
which  signified  '  those  of  the  Messiah.'  they  would  by 
implication  have  justified  the  sect  that  regarded  Jesus 
as  such,  and  so  have  stultified  themselves,  liven  I  Icrod 
Agripp.i  II..  notwithstanding  his  Greek  training  and  the 
indifference  towards  his  ancestral  religion  which  this 
carried  with  it.  could  not  have  gone  so  far  ;  moreover, 
he  still  held  by  Judaism  to  the  extent  at  least  that  he 

l  <U*A6ot.  aysoi.  »'«A«to<.  «AifTDi,  lno-rrvorrrc,  ir<oro«.  uaAirnii. 
os  ir  XfHorw.  os  orrit  «'•>  «vfli~,  os  roi  \(u<rnv,  oi  nts  aiov  oinc. 
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'  insisted  upon  King  A/irus  of  Emesn  and  King  Polemo  of 
Cilicia  lieirrg  circumcised  lielore  iH-ing  allowed  to  marry 
his  sisters  Drusiila  ami  Berenice  (Jos.  An/,  xx.  7 1  3  [J$ 
'39-  MS/ii-  If-  accordingly,  the  saying  attributed  to 
him  iii  Acts'ioaS1  is  authentic.  Ihe  name  'Christian' 
must  by  that  tune  have  become  so  thoroughly  established 
that  its  etymological  meaning  was  no  longer  thought  of. 

The  Whole  scene,  however,  is  in  full  nccord  with  the 
tendency  of  Acts  (sec  Acts,  %  5i)  to  set  forth  Paul's 
innocence,  and  at  the  Mine  time  the  truth  of  <  hrislianily. 
as  accepted  by  the  Roman  authorities ;  and  this  of  course 
is  more  effectively  done  by  the  mouth  of  a  Jew.  An 
obvious  parallel  is  the  statement  of  Herod  Antipas  in 
the  gospel  by  the  same  author  (Lk.  236-1));  but  its 
historicity  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  both  in  view  of 
what  we  know  of  Herod  s  relations  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  in  view  of  the  fan  that  the  story  is  tibsent  from  the 
other  gospels.  liven  if  Pauls  meeting  with  Herosl 
Agrippa  II.  is  historical,  the  word  .fyi<TT<a»vf  may  very 
easily  have  come  into  the  narrative  out  of  the  author  a 
own  vocabulary.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  writer 
(Acts  21 5)  with  much  greater  precision  that  '  sect  of  tlu 
Nazarenes'  (aipro-ii  Tun*  Naj'orpaiui' I  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  as  we  learn  also  from 
TertttUia.fi  |  Mart.  4  6)  and  Jerome  i in  Jes.  eh.  It  t8 J. 
4M7  6'Js).  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  expression 
was  restricted  to  a  particular  sect  of  Christians  -a  fact 
by  which  Kpiphauius  allowed  himself  to  Ix.-  misled.  He 
tells  us  (U<rr.  '2Mc/)  that  the  Jew  s,  in  their  public  praveis. 
which  were  offereil  three  tunes  daily  in  their  synagogues, 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  this  sect — a  curse 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  <  Dial.  16  and  elsewhere), 
and  indeed  ;is  we  see  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  applied 
rather  to  all  Christians.1  Its  Hebrew  name.  B.rkal-ha- 
Minini,  shows  that  Ihe  Jews  had  still  another  name  for 
the  Christians — and  this  name  could  also  be  Crajused 
into  Mtvaioi. 

As  for  the  place  where  the  name  Christian  arose,  the 
apparent  Latin  termination  used  to  be  thought  to  point  to 
4.  Place  of  *  w"1"".  indeed  Clue. ./«».  I&44)  to  a 
oricin.  I*""'-™,  «>ngin  ;  but  that  it  w  as  there  that 
°  Ihe  name  fust  came  into  use  is  by  no 

means  said  by  Tacitus,  whilst  in  such  a  word  as 
Herod  tan,  'UfySiafSt  (Mk.  36  and  elsewhere),  we  have 
evidence  that  in  the  Greek  •  speaking  domain  this  col- 
loquial Latin  formation  of  personal  names \t.g. ,  Casa- 
riauu,  in  incorrect  imitation  of  forms  like  Pompeiatii 
(where  tiie  *  is  |xtrt  of  the  root),  was  not  unknown. 
The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  recognise  the  termina- 
tion -a.rin  for  derivatives  from  town  and  country  names, 
and  even  designate  it  specially  as  tiie  tctoi  '.\aiavin.  as 
being  met  with,  not  in  Greece  itself,  but  in  Asia 
(Buttmaun,  Ausf.  Or.  Spraihle-hrr,  jj  Ill's*;  many 
examples  in  Lipsius,  13-161.  In  this  matter,  therefore. 
Acts  11  96  is  not  ojien  to  criticism  I  yet  see  above,  §  2 1. 

The  time  at  winch  the  name  arose  could  not  with 
assurance  be  placed  earlier  than  79  A.  I». .  even  if  ,\  certain 
p         .,  inscription  (which  disappeared  soon  alter 

bMCritl*    i,s  uiscovcr3">  »t  Pompeii,  on  the  wall  of 
™       '  a  building  'at  first  supposed  lo  have  been 
a  Christian  meeting-house),  had  actually  contained  the 
letters  HMSTIAJfl, 

This  reading  might  very  well  have  \r  en  a  derivative  from  ihe 
tolerably  frequent  proper  name  (  hrestiis  (see  aUive,  I  i);  but, 
in  Mint  of  fact,  the  reading  is  only  a  eon  ecture,  and,  accordii  g 
to  kiessling  *  original  transcripiion  (wimii  is  Mill  extant),  the 
word  rea.ly  was  ..  tutir.r  -  whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  architecture  of  the  house  shows  it  to  have  been 
an  'inn'  (cam/tma).  provided  even  with  a  cetla  tnf/r- 
tritia,  where,  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Christian 

1  The  best -attested  reading,  «■'»  oAcyt*  n<  w»i"*i*  Xoio-tiukoi' 
(unless  we  are  lo  read,  with  i  R.  ytt-to#«i  or,  with  A, 


iroojo-o.  , 

wn&f,  or,  to  conjecture  with  Hort.  rcrroiDac  (instead  of  fit 
mitroc)  is  perhajis  in  >st  easily  explained  as  a  LalinjMI'  ')mi 
are  persuading  me  somewhat  to  act  the  part  of  a  Christian" 
iy/initiaium  agtrr ;  so  Potwin,  MM  Smtr.  1889,  p.  fttf.). 

S  1  his  solemn  curse  is  said  tohave  first  taken  shape  at  Jai 
in  the  tune  of  Gamaliel  ii.  (io-iJ7  A.D.K 
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6.  Early  per- 
secutions. 


I  would  have  been  held  ;  in  fact,  the  inscription, 
which  begins  with  the  word>.  '  Vina  Ncrvii.'  was  prob- 
ably aa  adverli*;mcnt  of  wines.1 

An  answer  to  our  question  can.  therefore  be  hop.-d 
for  only  from  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
persecutions.  The  character  of  these 
his  been  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
light  by  the  proposition  of  Mommscn 
in  1 83s  [Jlfm.  Ottck.  6  5*1.  n.  >,  which  has  since  then 
been  mure  fully  and  elaliorately  developed  by  him 
in  Sybcls  //is/,  /.tstkr.  61  , So- «  jo  [  yoj.  ami  accepted 
by  ('.  J.  Neumann  (/Vr.  root.  Staa!  u.  d.  Al/gtm. 
Kir.ti*.  1  16  [oo])  and  by  Ramsay  (chap.  10.  g  5) 
— that  "the  persecution  of  the  t'hrisluns  was  always 
siniiUr  lo  that  of  robliers.'  On  this  view,  ever)-  pro- 
vincial governor  had,  without  special  instructions,  the 
duly  of  seeking  out  and  bringing  to  justice  lutrones, 
lacri/e^.ts.  p/itji\irii>s  (kidnappers),  and  furrs  \/>ii.r. 
i.  IS  u  xlviit.  l;}^).  and  for  this  end  was  invented,  over 
and  above  his  ordinary  judicial  attributes,  with  a  very 
full  power  of  magisterial  coercion,  which  was  not 
luuilitl  to  definite  offences,  or  to  a  regular  form  of 
process,  or  to  any  fixed  scale  of  punishments.  Only, 
as  far  ns  Human  riliwu  were  concerned,  banishment 
was  forbidden,  and  the  capital  penalty  was  reserved  for 
the  judgment  of  the  emperor. 

i.  I.^iit  Suit  us  ,</'  (  iristians.  — While  actually  throw- 
ing into  still  further  obscurity  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  name,  this  discovery  of  Mommsen's 
(above.  §  6)  sheils  much  light  upon  the  question  of  legal 
position.  The  |>oinls  on  which  the  scholars  named,  as 
well  as  others,  are  agreed  are.  briefly,  these.  Among  the 
duties  o!  a  Roman  citizen  a  fund  amenta!  place  was  held 
by  that  of  worshipping  the  ancestral  gods,  lly  these  in 
the  eat liest  period  wi  re  meant  only  those  of  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  but  subsequently  (hose  of  L-itinm  weie  included, 
and  finally  all  those  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  formally  recognised  by  deenss  of  (he 
senate.  Non-citizens  were  forbidden  to  proselytise  to 
strange  g'lds,  but  not  to  worship  them,  so  far  as  this 
did  not  ap|>ear  to  l>e  of  danger  to  the  state.  The 
Christian  religion,  however,  was  held  to  be  dangerous 
in  this  vv  iv.  a>  denving  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  the 
stale.  The  Jewish  religion  was.  strictly,  under  the 
same  Ixan  ;  and.  therefore,  circumcision  was  laid  under 
severe  |>enalties  by  Hadrian,  and.  as  far  as  non-lews 
were  concerned,  by  Antoninus  1'ius  and  Scptimius 
Severus  also.  For  themselves,  however,  the  lews, 

a|sirt  from  the  prohibition  by  Hadrian  just  mentioned, 
possessed  religious  freedom  on  the  ground  of  special 
privileges  Conceded  to  them,  particularly  by  Julius  Oesar 
and  Augustus,  in  accordance  with  the  favoured  position 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  long  before  the  Roman  rule, 
in  Kg  v  pi  and  elsewhere  in  the  Kast.  These  privileges 
included  exemption  from  military  service,  which  would 
have  Interfered  with  their  strict  observance  of  the 
sabluih,  and  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  ap|*-.ir 
before  the  courts  on  that  day.  When  Qesar.  on 
account  of  sus'tcctcd  political  activity,  suppressed 
tut.ui  collegia  frtt/er  antiqmtus  constitute  (Suet.  I'tn. 

42),  the  Jews  were  expressly  exempted.  New  corpora- 
tions in  the  older  (i.e..  senatorial)  provinces  required 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  ;  in  the  im|H-rial  provinces 
still  under  military  government  that  of  the  emperor 
himself  was  doubtless  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
burial  societies  had  a  general  sanction  from  the  Senate, 
Apart  from  these,  however,  there  were  many  societies 
which  had  never  obtained  any  s|»ccial  concession. 
They  were  left  alone  if  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous  ;  but  at  any  moment  they  could  be  suppressed 
by  the  police.  In  the  cases  of  those  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  senate,  suppression  was  made  lawful 

'  So  Victor  Schult/f,  /../.  KmktHfftch.  i3Si,  pp.  IIMM 
and  also,  as  rrs.nu*  llie  lexi,  C/Litoif  ('71).  11m  inscription 
oui;lit  not,  tlierefure.  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  i»  still  relied  on  by 
R-smvay  (C**rcMM  ,  hap.  12,  f  5t  p.  K>3.  and  St.  /W.  clup.  15, 
I  1,  ed.  tlyb,  P  3««J- 
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only  by  a  new  senatorial  decree.  Now.  the 
could  never  have  obtained  such  a  concession,  for  their 
religion  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  permitted  re- 
ligions. In  their  case,  accordingly,  the  well-known 
rule  (/?/.<r.  xlvii.  22 1)  did  not  apply:  ( •  pcrmittitur 
tenuionbus  slipem  menstruam  conferre.  dum  Unien 
semel  m  metue  coeant  .  .  .  sed)  religionis  caus; 
non  prohibcntur.  dum  tamcn  per  hoc  non  fiat 
senatus  consultum.  quo  illicita  collegia  arccntur." 
They  had.  therefore,  to  hold  their  meetings  simply  on 
sufferance,  and  were  never  for  a  moment  free  from  the 
risk  of  police  interference.  Still,  they  did  not  expose 
themselves  to  persecution  or  to  death  merely  by  holding 
unauthorised  meetings.  For  such  an  offence  these 
penalties  were  much  too  severe.  When  a  ).>>/. t/tt,ii 
of  this  sort  was  broken  up.  unless  its  object  had  been 
in  itself  criminal,  the  members  were  subjected  only 
to  a  mild  punishment.  In  fact,  (hey  were  allowed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  funds  of  the  society, 
which  were  confiscated  m  |ne  case  of  all  capital  ofleu- 
ces.  Persecution  and  c51p1t.il  punishment  fell  to 

the  lot  of  the  Christians,  therefore,  only  because  their 
religion  was  regarded  as  criminal.  In  the  case  oi 
Roman  citizens  11  implied  a  violation  of  the  duty  lo 
worship  the  gods  of  the  stale;  in  the  case  of  pro- 
vincials who  were  not  citizens,  a«J*  jrip  as  against  the 
local  gods  of  the  place  was  in  like  manner  implied. 
In  a  (legally)  very  Lax  sense  they  were  accused  of 
uuriltgium,  which  originally  meant  only  theft  of  sacred 
objects.  Over  and  above,  this,  all  Christian  subjects 
were  chargeable  with  the  offence  of  refusing  to  worship 
the  Kmperor.  an  offence  legally  construed  as  mitjrstas. 
or  crimen  Ufttt  WtdUttHs — more  precisely,  as  ui.tjestuti  • 
tmper,s/oruni — tile  majestjs  /vyWi  Aomuni  not  liemg 
touched  by  this  class  of  ollences.  Thus,  either  as 
sacrilege  or  as  majt tat,  Christianity  could  at  all  limes 
be  prosecuted,  and  -certainly  in  the  case  of  non- 
citizens,  probably  also  in  that  of  citizens— by  the  mere 
exercise  of  arbitrary  coercive  power.  The  penalties 
under  either  charge  were,  approximately*,  the  'ante. 

ii.  Corrtsp*>ndence  0/  /'linn  and  Tmntn.  — Thus  we 
gain  a  new  light  on  the  correspondence  between  I'Hny 
and  Trajan  (see  above.  §  2).  Let  it  lie  premised  that 
by  the  litigitia  (2),  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
allusion  in  the  words  cibum  promiscuum  ft  inm>\ium 
(7).  were  certainly  intended  the  epuhr  Threitttf  anil  the 
toncubitus  l)edifs>tei,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin 
{A pa/.  1 36  2 is)  and  other  writers  of  the  second  century, 
were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  Acts  20 1 
already  appears  to  lie  intended  to  meet  the  familiar 
accusation.  The  story  ran  that  before  th**  beginning  ol 
these  orgies  all  lights  were  put  out.  Pliny's  question, 
then,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  being  Christian  (nomen 
tpsum).  or  "w  hether  only  the  crimes  associated  therewith 
ought  to  he  punished,  is,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
already  answered  in  the  first  sense,  and  is  so  decided 
by  Trajan  also.  On  llie  other  hand.  Trajan's  injunction. 
conquirrndi  non  sunt,  with  which  also  is  to  be  associated 
his  order  to  disregard  anonymous  letters  of  1 
is  an  important  mitigation  of  the  law,  as  is  his 
direction  that  a  Christian  who  formally  renounces  his 
Christianity  by  sacrificing  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
shall  be  exempt  irom  punishment.  Such  a  degree  of 
favour  could,  front  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  be 
shown  to  the  robber  or  to  the  thief,  with  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  Christian  is  classed.  I  jet  it  be 

noted,  also,  that  Pliny  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
his  own  rcs*x>nsibility  the  earlier  cases  that  came 
before  him  His  reference  of  the  matter  lo  ihc 

eni|x*ror  was  first  Occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  the 
MUnber  of  those  who  ultimately  came  to  be  denounced . 
and  by  certain  leanings,  on  grounds  of  policy,  towards 
clemency  (49/),  to  which  Trajan  gives  his  sanction  by 
both  of  his  decisions. 

We  must,  therefore,  no  longer  hold  to  the  view  that 
in  this  rescript  (which,  although  originally  intended 
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only  for  Pliny,  was  shortly  afterwards  published,  along 
with  the  whole  corresjjondencc,  and  taken  as  a  norm 
by  other  provincial  governors)  the  persecution  of  Die 
Christians  was  now  for  the  first  time  authorised. 
Accordingly,  we  must  proceed  to  investigate  such  notices 
its  we  have  of  earlier  persecutions,  and  especially  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  in  these  cases  the  n'omen 
Ckhstianum  was  known  to  the  authorities  and  consti- 
tuted the  ground  of  accusation. 

iii.  Claudius.  —  Of  l  laudius  we  are  informed  by 
Suetonius  (Claud.  25)  that  Judwos  impulsore  Chresto 
aatJue  tumultuantes  A'oma  expuht.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, however,  to  determine  w  bethel  by  CHrttlai 
I  on  the  form  of  the  name,  see  alxne,  j  1 )  we  are  here- 
to understand  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  whom  by 
Christians  divided  the  Jews  in  Rome  into  two  parties , 
or  whether  Suetonius  conceived  him  to  have  lieen 
personally  present  in  Koine,  or  whether  we  should  take 
him  to  lie  a  Jcwis.i  agitator  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  Acts l^i  is  by  no  means  decisive  for  the  first 
or  tlie  second  alternative,  even  if  vie  are  to  suppose  that 
Aquila  and  I'risca  were  already  Christians  when  they 
came  to  Corinth. 

tv.  t'amponia  Gracina. — Of  Pomponia  Grcecina  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  {Ann.  loll!  only  that  in  57  A.  a  she 
was  accused  superttitianis  extern.,-,  and  that  she  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  by  her  husUind.  the  consular 
A.  i'lautiiis,  before  whom  she  had  been  brought  (or 
trial.  At  that  tune,  however,  the  Jewish  and  l.gvptian 
religion-;  were  regarded  as  foreign,  just  as  much  as 
the  t  hristian,  which  has  been  supposed  to  lie  meant  in 
her  case  (Tac.  Ann.  -J  8s  ;  Suet.  T tl>.  36).  For  full 
details  see  Hasenclevcr,  JPT.  i58-\  pp.  47-64. 

v.  Aenmian  Perseeution.  — The  notices  we  have  of 
the  Neronian  persecution  are  very  obscure. 

Tacitus  (.Inn.  L'144)  says:  'alwiendo  rumori  (of  having 
pU lined  the  burning  of  Rome)  Nero  suhdidit  rem  el  iiua»i- 
lissimls  pornis  aflecit,  quo*  per  tlagitia  invisos  vulgiis  Christi- 
am'S  appcllahat  .  .  .  pritiiunt  currcpli,  qui  falcbantur,  deinde 
indirio  eunira  raultiludo  ingens  baud  proinde  in  crimine  incendii 
quam  odio  generis  humani  conmncti  sum.'  Ctmjututi  here 
could  mean  only  that  the  ingens  muttilnaa  was  added  tn  ihe 
pritnttmi o/rf/r/(Kamsay,  chap.  II,  f  3);  ihr  reading  .  n  !i  for 
temuncti  i»  a  conjectural  emendation  almost  universally  adopted. 

At  the  outset  the  only  thing  quite  clear  is  that  the 
Christians  were  from  the  first  accused  not  as  Christians, 
but  as  incendiaries.  Otherwise  Nero  could  not  have 
been  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  being  the  guilty  party. 
The  Christians,  however,  were  innocent  (suhdidit)  ;  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  condemned,  accordingly, 
was  not  so  much  {hand  proinde)  the  evidence  that  they 
had  been  incendiaries  as  the  odium  generis  humani. 
By  this  expression  there  cannot  be  understood  a  hatred  of 
which  they  were  the  objects:  Roman  society,  which 
alone  could  be  regarded  as  cherishing  it.  cannot 
possibly  have  been  spoken  of  as  genus  humanum  by 
Tacitus.  Still,  understood  as  cherished  by  the  Christians, 
•hatred  or  the  human  race'  is  no  less  an  idea  loreign 
to  all  legal  conceptions,  nor  could  it  be  supposed  to 
represent  another  ground  of  accusation  against  them, 
over  and  above  that  oi  incendiarism. 

Weitsacker  {Ap.  /.eitalt.  476,  mcl  ed.  467;  ET  2i4i)  and 
Ram«ay  (chap.  1  I .  M  3  4)  try  indeed  10  make  out  thai  this  actually 
w.is  brought  as  a  charge  against  them  by  referring  10  Bwlonhlt 
(.Vera  16):  mffHtH  supfl'tiit  Christian!,  genus  hemmum 
luperititianis  ntvte  ac  malejicsr,  holding  that  by  maiejitium 
witchcraft  and  poisoning  are  meant,  and  that  it  was  precisely 
for  these  oflencrs  against  society  iluu  liie  two  punishment* 
hfsfiis  tijjil  1  and  crucians  apHgt  w  ere  threatened,  and  (an  urding 
10  Tacit  in)  inflicte-l.  These  same  punishments,  however,  were 
attached  to  many  other  crimes  also.  Suetonius  says  nothing 
about  the  conflagration  as  having  occasioned  the  ao.us.uion 
against  the  Christians.  In  other,  words,  lie  follow*  an  entirely 
different  account,  and,  we  are  not  justified  in  seeking  to  explain 
Tacitus  by  referring  to  Suetonius.  The  two  auinors  agrre  only 
in  believing  that  the  occurrence  in  question  was  confined 
to  Rome. 

The  main  question,  then,  in  the  case  of  Tacitus,  is  as 
to  what  it  was  that  the  persons  first  accused  made 
confession  of  |  fa/etantur).  The  answer  seems  to  lie  to 
our  hand  :  se  mcendtum  fecisst.    Such  a  confession  may 
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very  well  have  been  made  by  them,  though  innocent, 
under  torture.  As  regards  the  ingens  multitude  nothing 
more  was  required  than  merely  some  vague  suspicious,  or 
a  few  false  witnesses,  to  w  hom  the  judges,  on  account  of 
the  commonly  assumed  general  perversity  of  the  Chris- 
tians (their  ostium  gtneris  humani).  were  only  too  ready 
to  give  credence.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  possi- 
bility that  the  religion  of  the  accused  did  not  come  into 
question  at  all,  and  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have, 
unhistorically.  carried  back  the  name  Christian!  from 
their  own  time  into  that  of  Nero  Were  this  not  so. 
the  reader,  moreover,  would  expect  to  find  in  Tacitus  a 
name  indicating  the  characteristic  attribute  of  those 
denoted  by  it  ;  after  put  per jtngitta  innsas  fulgus  one 
would  expect  not  Christianas  but  some  such  expression 
as Jiagitiarios  appeilaiat. 

Another  interpretation  of  faterantur  is  not  less  pos- 
sible. It  is  that  at  first  only  those  who  had  alreatly 
habitually  confessed  themselves  in  public  to  be  Christians 
(fatebantur  se  (  <)i  istianoi  esst\  were  apprehended,  anil 
that  only  afterwards,  on  the  evidence  obtained  ftoiu  these 
in  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings  a  gteat  number 
{ingens  multitudo)  of  those  who  luid  not  hitherto  made 
any  such  public  profession  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Christians  were  laid  bold  of  because  it  was  hoped  that 
popular  belief  would  readily  attribute  the  incendiarism 
to  them.  Although,  on  this  sup]«>sition  also,  their  re- 
ligion constituted  no  ground  of  accusation,  it  was  recog- 
nised as  distinct  from  the  Jewish  ;  whereas  if  the  other 
interpretation u\ fatebantur  is  adopted  the  Christ  .ins  may 
have  Ijeen  regarded  simply  as  Jews  :  Tacitus  {Hist.  6s) 
attributes  adversus  omnej  hostile  odium  to  the  lew  s  also. 

Clement  of  Rome  further  (i,  5 1-6»)  tells  us  only  that 
the  Christians  suffered,  without  informing  us  whv  :  and 
Paul  s  trial  in  Rome  could  throw  light  upon  the  question 
Ix-fore  us  only  if  we  knew  what  was  its  tesult.  Liallio 
was  not  led  by  the  accusation,  as  cited  in  Acts  Is  13. 
to  suppose  that  Paul  taught  a  religion  dangerous  to  the 
stale.  The  representation,  too  (though  not  necessarily 
I  the  fact),  is  open  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the  '  tend- 
j  ency'  ol>servablc  in  Acts  (see  Ac  ts.  §  fu).  In  a 

word,  the  little  that  we  really  know  of  the  Neronian 
lieriixl  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  question  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  name 
'  Christian. ' 

Kamsay,  however  (chap.  11,  %%3(>/.\  considers  that  in  the 
second  stage  the  Neronian  peisccotion  was  permanent,  otherwise 
than  in  the  first  singe.  As  the  persecution  is  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius along  with  other  measures  of  police  which  must  hate  been 
of  a  petmancni  nature,  be  holds  that  it  must  have  had  the  same 
character  :  in  the  %c<  nnd  stage,  pi  course,  the  persecution  was  not 
on  account  of  incendiarism,  but  on  account  of  alleged  witchcraft 
and  Mhcr/fagitia.  Tacitus,  kams.jy  believe*,  aba.  gives  proof 
of  this  permanence  of  the  tiersccui ion  under  N<  <o  when  he  ^ays. 
undr  .  .  .  miit*atit*  vrtetutur  tanqummntH  uttinale pubtna 
std  in  surrtliam  unius  a:  sumertntur :  and  Stilpicius  Seserus 
(ii,  2!>j)  is  understood  to  speak  10  the  same  elTecl— not  im'lh  m 
CkmstHtnos  strt'iri  ctrptuni :  post  rtiam  a'alit  Ugshui  rejtgta 
vrlal-atur  piitamqut  tdirtit  p'.'Pt'silsi  Chrtttianmm  tsse  m<n 
tu'efiat.  Immediately  up*  n  this,  h-  >wtver(i  1  7  12  1  ;  }rd  ed  ,  pp. 
'44.  355),  Ramsay  explains  that  the  woid  post  refers  to  other 
cmpciois  than  Nero,  and  also  concedes  that  the  expressions 
edit  ttt  and  tsgrt  are  4  loosely  and  inaccurately'  employed  by 
Sulpicius.  rutthcr,  the  umie  in  Tacitus  traces  the  mtstratio 
to  the  horrors  of  the  public  celebration  of  the  executions  and 
Nero's  peisoii.il  Im:h.  ipation  in  them— incidents  w  hich  were,  of 
cuurse.  noi  of  constant  recurrence.  The  argument  hased  on  the 
context  in  Suetonius  is  too  precarious  to  rest  history  upon,  even 
apait  fiotn  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  wmlrjtcr, 

vi.  77/i.r  and  I'espaiian.  —We  read  in  Sulpicius 
•Severus  (it.  306  a)  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  Titus  finally 
decided  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
quo  plentus  Jud.rorum  et  Chrittianorum  reltgio  loite- 
retur:  quippe  has  rrligiones  lieet  contr  arias  sth,  it  idem 
tamrn  {at)  aui  toritus  prsfectas  ;  Christianas  ex  Jud.sis 
e.xslitisse:  rod  tee  suHatc  stirpem  fatile  perttunim. 
Now,  even  were  we  to  reject,  as  a  falsification  of 
history  from  motives  of  complaisance,  the  very  different 
statement  of  Josephus,  an  eye-witness  (H/\i.  iyi).  that 
Titus  wished  the  temple  to  be  preserved,  and  were  we 
to  carry  back  the  words  of  Sulpicius  Scverus  to  Tacitus, 
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whom  he  elsewhere  always  follows,  we  should  still  he  a 
long  wax  ft ■  mi  having  proved  the  account  of  Sevcrus  la 
l>e  historical.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
th.it  Titus  ha<t  such  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Christians  on  the  temple,  while  attributing 
to  thoin  such  dangerous  qualities  and  so  great  a  degree 
of  independence  as  apart  from  the  Jews.  Kvcn  Monini- 
sen  ( A'  u'i.  Ikick.  5jw  ;  KT  PnvitUtt,  1  Ji6 /. ).  on  who*- 
authority  Ramsay  relies,  detects  here  traces  at  least  ol  a 
Christian  editor.  Ramsay,  however  (chap.  12i/ ).  re- 
garding the  speech  as  a  programme  for  treatment  of 
Christians,  holds  it  to  lie  '  a  historical  document  of  the 
Utmost  importance/  and  further  assumes  thai  the  pro 
gramme  was  actually  earned  out  by  Vespasian.  For 
this  he  has  not  a  word  of  proof  to  allege  apart  from  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  l  I'eip.  i  $\~neque  cede  cu/uiqu.tm 
unquam  UttmtM  est  et  (by  the  three  last  words  he 
conjecturally  tills  a  hiatus )  jns.it  mppJniis  illacrimavtt 
ett.im  et  in^emuit—wbub.  he  considers,  we  are  entitled 
to  interpret  as  referring  to  processes  against  Christians. 
Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  natural  at  least  to 
expect  that  these  should  have  Ijegun  immediately  after 
the  destruction  ol  the  temple;  but,  according  to 
Ramsay,  they  did  not  begin  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  As  far  as  the  documents  are 
Concerned,  tins  last  hypothesis  tinds  still  less  support 
than  that  of  Vespasian's  Christian  persecution  as  a 
whole.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  is  thai 
it  is  requisite  in  order  that,  by  the  shortness  of  the  per- 
secution under  Vojusian.  the  siience  of  Christian  writer-, 
respecting  them  may  lie  explained  (see  In-low,  (J  16). 

vii.  l)  <mtit<in  With  regard  to  Domitian,  Suetonius 
(Ah  15)  tells  us  that  eight  months  before  his  death 
Fiax-ium,  Cltmentem  pxitruelem  suum  contemptiisim? 
inert tit .  .  .  repenfeex tenutsstmd  tutptctone  tantum  non  in 
ipso  ejus  con mlath  intermit,  Cassius  l)io  llxvii.  14  if.  I. 
according  to  the  excerpt  of  the  monk  Xiphilinus,  adds 
that  at  the  same  time  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla.  w.is 
banished  to  the  island  of  I'andataria:  twitx^n  9*"  o^V"'"' 
fysXruta  it»«ir>frot.  \><t>  i)t  *oi  AWot  it  ro  r«ir  Instate* 
ijtfrj  ('•miWot'Td  woYxoi  KaT(StKd<rt>iyrai>.  Now,  Chris- 
tian legend,  and  in  particular  the  VnewUi-C /emeu  tine 
Ktcogmttont  and  Homilies,  speak  of  1-iavius  Clemens 
as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  his  father  as.  like  the 
consular  in  Suetonius,  related  to  the  imperii]  family  ; 
the  daughter  of  his  sister  (also  called  Flavia  Domitilla) 
lj.-c.ime  involved  in  a  Christian  perv  cation,  and  was 
hftltished  to  l'ontia(thc  island  adjacent  to  I'andataria  i. 
This  last  statement  is  all  the  more  important  became 
Kuscbiiis  l  t  /iron.  ann.  21 10.  211a  Abnih. :  iii.  I  s t) 
takes  it  from  a  heathen  chronographcr,  Hruttius  or 
Hrcttius.  who  wrote  before  221  A.l).  For  further 
details  see  lapsms,  t  hronol.  d.  him.  liischofe,  152-1  in. 
It  is  alike  natural  and  difficult  to  assume  that  Clement 
and  Domitilla  represent  each  only  one  tierson,  and  that 
person  a  Christian.  The  charges  in  Cassius  Dio.  t  iken 
by  themselves  alone,  show  either  that  the  question  was 
one  not  of  Christians  but  of  Jews,  or  that  Christians  at 
that  time  still  remained  undistinguished  from  Jews. 
The  view  that  they  were  Jews  can  hardly  I*  main- 
tained. 

In  the  heathen  writrr  Ttruttius,  Tlomitilla  figures  exprrsOv  .is 
a  Christian,  and  in  all  later  i  hristiaii  writings  l> umli.ei  is 
represented  as  a  viulcnt  persecutor  of  the  faiih  (sec.  e.g.,  Mclito 
«i/».  Kuseb.  HE  iv.  i-lqi.  He  is  called  hy  Tertuliian  (.-t/S>/.  5) 
partio  Seronis  Je  rruJ/litate  :  ami,  though  the  heathen  Jusenal 
(•j7/^K  *  true,  says  something  to  the  same  effect,  the 
Christian  hases  liis  accusation  expressly  upon  tbl  |>ersecution  of 
his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

We  are.  then,  left  with  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  <  assius  Dio,  that  they  relate  to  Christians. 
Ramsay's  method  of  evading  this  (chap.  12,  §  4)  is  surely 
breed— Chat  in  Dios  time  (211-222  A.D.)  it  was  a 
fashion  and  an  affectation  among  a  certain  class  of 
Greek  men  of  letters  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
Christians  and  to  pretend  to  confuse  them  with  the 
Jews.'     Further,  in  the  collection  of  temple  money 
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(now  a  state  tax)  from  the  lews,  according  to  Suetonius 
i/>ott.  12),  those  also  were  taken  account  of  qui  x-el 
impnofttti  Judanam  -i.er.nt  x-ttam  (or:  Judcticam 
ft  Jem  simtlem  viverent  vitam\  vei  diutmuiatti  ortt;int 
:  j-enti  trtbutit  non  pependinent.    As  at  that 

time  the  J 'udaicus  /iseus  aiereissime  actus  est.  it  would 
lie  very  remarkable  if  here  we  were  not  intended  to 
understand  both  the  Jewish  C  hristians  regarded  as  cir- 
cumcised persons  and  the  Gentile  Christians  regarded 
as  proselytes.  The  Roman  officers,  we  know  from 
Suetonius,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  fact  of  circumcision  by  insjuilion. 
Even  though  greed  may  well  have  been  a  motive  for 
conniving  at  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Clanger  to  the  state  presented  by  the  Chris- 
tians cannot  have  been  taken  very  seriously.  We 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  story  (as  far 
as  it  can  be  believed)  ol  Hegesippus  (in  tats.  HE 
819/)  that  Domitian  released  the  grandchildren  01 
J  tide,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  as  not  Ix-ing  dangerous 
|»tsoiis,  although  they  confessed  themselves  to  be  not 
only  descendants  of  David,  but  also  Christians.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  his  reign  thai  the  persecution  began. 

viii.  AVn-ii  — As  far  as  the  accusations  under  D01111- 
lian  hat!  reference  to  Christians  they  are  covered  by  the 
regulations  of  Nerva  (Cassius  Dio,  Ixviii.  1 »,  after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian  (.-f/W.  5)  and  Hegesippus  (Kaix.  UK  iii,  '.20  0 
erroneously  attribute  the  regulations  to  iKjiuinan  himself.  The 
lest  of  Cassius  I>io  is  :  Toft  r«  Hftrouiywt  iV  <i<r>3<<?  a<.rj««  ■» 
Toi*t  $*vyarra%  uanjyay*  .  .  ■  rmf  Ar  ii)  oAAixf  our'  <x&ttUii*i  our' 
*lobffcu«ov  fiiov  Karairiaffttai  Ttrac  irvi  t  \ujj'ii7o 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  Christian  [lersevut  ions 
makes  it  evident  that  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
_      i»    *  were  conducted  were  by  no  means  clearly 
-  '  set  forth,  and  that  (partly  on  this  account, 

but  mainly  from  want  of  information  i  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  the  persecutions  to  have 
been  of  so  great  frequency  as  we  should  have  expected 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mommsen  and  Ramsay 
In  particular,  had  they  been  so  frequent,  the  hesitation 
of  Pliny— «r,  at  all  events,  lhat  of  Trajan -  would  1*? 
quite  inexplicable.  Ramsay's  answer  (chap.  10.  <s  6),  that 
Trajan's  words  —  neque  entm  in  universum  aliqutd  quod 
qtiixsi  ctrtmm  ftrmtm  habeat  cmutiimi  potest — refer  to 

I'liny's  doubt  whether  or  not  the  question  of  age  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  punishment,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  Xeque  enim  does  not  refer  to  the 
decision  upon  a  matter  which  was  still  in  question.  It 
refers,  in  commend  at  ion.  to  a  judgment  which  I 'liny  had 
already  taken  :  actum  quern  debut stt  .  .  .  secutut  ts. 
Thus  Ramsay's  conjectures  of  some  archive  which 
Trajan  caused  to  l»e  searched  for  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors  upon  pn  ions  references  1 .1  other  pro- 
curators must  also  l>e  rejec  ted.  Whatever  the  principles 
of  the  government,  and  however  strotiglv  they  may 
have  led.  if  rigidly  interpreted,  to  unrein  'ting  search 
for  and  punishment  of  Christians  once  these  had  licen 
definitely  distinguished  from  Jews,  they  can  hacc  been 
carried  into  practice  only  in  an  intermittent  way.  In 
the  conditions  of  privacy  in  which,  as  we  know,  the 
Christians  carried  out  the  exercises  of  their  religion, 
no  direct  danger  to  the  state  can  have  manifested 
itself.  In  1'ergamum  Antipas  was  the  only  martyr 
(Rev.  2 13).  Therefore.  Trajan's  conqutrendt  non 

sunt  was  a  mitigation  in  principle,  indeed,  but  not 
necessarily  in  practice.  If  only  parties  could  be 
found  to  denounce,  persecutions  could  lie  instituted, 
after  Trajan  s  time,  on  a  much  greater  scale  than 
Iwfore  under  the  influ -rice  of  the  stricter— but  seldom 
used — principle  of  conquirere.  Such,  according  to  all 
documents,  was  in  reality  the  case. 

Fur  the  pcriou1  Iwfore  Trajan  we  Vno*-  of  persecutions  only 
under  Nero  and  Domitian.  Tcmilli-in,  for  example,  »a*  n.  1 
aware  of  any  others  {Apot.  s\  and  Melilo  111  his  Apology  it 
Antoninus  Puis  Kus.  ///.  iv.  -S^)  expressly  says  that  <>nlv 
Nero  and  Domitian  <uo>-o<  i«it«k  N*pu»i  <a.  Anpmarac )  ha-1 
given  up  the  Christians  to  the  slanders  of  denouncer*.    To  the 
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purpose  we  have  the  statement  of  Origen  (e.  Celt.  Ss) 
liiat  oA,yoi  man  Mt poire  «<u  ..i.;,. ., .1.,  «...ip.<Vij:»t  .  .  .  t.Sitj- 
curtr ;  "Vcr  against  which  tin;  iroAv  irAiffoe  uA»tui>  situs' n  uf 
!»y  Clemen*  Romanu*  (i.  0  i)  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  am)  the  nSmvl 
tnuitttutio  of  Tacitus,  must,  of  c-rurse,  not  he  overlooked. 

Iti  view  of  such  definite  statements  as  these,  it  is  not 
|x>ssible  to  explain  tht  silence  ot  our  authors — especially 
that  of  Christian  authors  -on  the  persecutions  which 
k.ims.iy  infers  to  have  liecn  institute*)  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  as  licing  due  only  to  the  shortness  of  those 
ie:gns  or  rather  the  shortness  of  the  portions  of  them 
in  which  persecutions  occurred  (above,  §  6,  vi.  end  I— 
or  to  the  fait  that  the  Christians  had  no  eyes  for  any- 
thing except  tile  imminent  end  ol  the  world  <  k. unsay, 
chap.  12.  i  a). 

Ramsay,  it  is  true,  finds  support  by  assigning  t  Tel. 
to  about  the  year  So  AD  that  is  to  say,  the  reign  of 
fl  Data  of         u  nal'  1 3 1 - 3 1 — or  to  75-79  A.D. .  in  the 

"  reign  of  Vespasian  |  /• i/v»/.<r,  Oct.  1B01. 

p.  386).  He  does  so.  however,  on  grounds 
the  validity  of  which  depends  on  that  of  his  hypothesis. 

He  shows  with  tiuih  th.it  the  epistle  presuppose*  accusations 
on  MC'Hiiil  of  t>ie  mere-  m-wrn  <  kmtuxnum  it  15/.),  ami  that  it 
w.i*com|«»ol  at  the  U  ginning  of  a  persecution  («  \t  3  14  17  2 14k 
It  has  also  lieen  rightly  urged  that  there  it  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing it  to  the  year  na  on  the  mere  ground  that  then  for  the  MM 
lime  a  t>erseciition  of  Christians  user  die  whole  oixovurrt]  C",i) 
became  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  hefure  thai  date  there 
had  hecii  no  persecution  which  had  touched  or  threatened  the 
|MO»WWe»  KUnn]  in  I  1  and  gave  cause  to  anticipate  its  extension 
osct  die  whole  habitable  world. 

W'lien  the  contents  of  this  letter  are  considered,  no 
one  who  can  be  readied  by  critical  considerations 
will  unreservedly  maintain  its  genuineness,  containing 

as  it  does  so  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Peter  and  so 
much  that  is  reminiscent  of  Paul. 

The  presence  in  117  of  die  words  ottto-iro/xi  and  orieojior, 
whkh  lieic  .ne  superfluous  and  disturbing,  an-j  have  their 
appiopriate  plai  c  only  111  Ja.  1  I  3.  shows  Its  dependence  on 
tiiat  epistle,  which  in  its  turn  depends  not  only  on  die 
I'  pistles  uf  Paul  hut  also  on  that  to  the  Hebrews  (II  jj,  rp  Ja. 
2js).  Ilependenre  on  James  is  shown  alvi  in  I  Pet.  '■<./,  whh  ll 
Is  borrowed  from  )a.4'>f.  In  the  latter  passage  the  oiV  is 
logical  (0rov  -4  4  .  .  .  0cw),  and  in  the  former,  therefore,  ill  like 
manner,  the  <iAAi»AofC  of?'.  5  should,  have  lieen  followed  by  some 
such  expression  as  'submit  yourselves  otic  to  another,*  if  the 
writer  had  been  following  a  natural  anil  lid  a  borrowed  train  of 
thought. 

As  for  the  word  dWorrwooricrxoirot.  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation  of  its  use  in  1  Pet.  4  15,  to  denote  a 
1rm11n.1l  of  the  same  class  as  0orn  i  and  vAcirrift.  is 

that  of  Hilgenfeld,  according  to  whom  what  is  intended 
is  the  class  of  JrLit«r?s.  who  made  a  trade  of  denunci- 
ation, which  was  first  made  criminal  by  Trajan  (Plm. 
l'jntz\r.  34  f. ).  By  u.Worotoeximoirot  kainsay  under- 
stands people  who  stir  up  ftrifc  between  mcnihcis  of 
the  same  family,  or  lietween  servants  and  masters. 
This  accusation  could  lie  very  easily  brought  against 
Christians,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  attempt  conversions. 
Ramsay's  assertion,  however,  that  Nero  gave  power 
to  the  courts  of  justice  thenceforward  to  regard 
such  |MTsims  as  magicians  and  to  punish  them  as 
criminals  (chap,  lit),  rests  upon  no  documentary  eri- 
deuce  :  it  proceeds  solely  upon  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  miilifi,,r  of  Suetonius  (above.  §  6.  \.).  Nor  hat 
Rams.iv  made  out  (chap.  8.  §§  1  j,  pp  wHo  /'.  2<>o  l  that 
1  Pel.  prrsupiKises  search  for  Christians  to  have  been 
made  by  the  state. 

Were  this  so.  the  epistle  could,  of  course,  have  been  w  ritten 
only  either  hefure  Tr  nan  s  decision,  riiumrrWi  km  r»»r,  or 
after  the  le-enattment  of  MHfWiHrr  hy  Marcus  Aurelius;  hut 
lierc  again  it  lias  to  lie  renuirked  that,  if  only  there  were  de- 
nunciations en  mgh-  and  Kamsay  himself  I,  hap.  10,  f  v)  is  aware 
how  readily  these  could  at  any  time  np|>ear  among  the  rlass  of 
sellers  of  sacrificial  animals  ( I'finy  to  Trajan,  lol,  or  among  people 
in  the  prrsition  of  Hemeiruis  (Acts  10  ,,).  or  of  the  m  isters  of 
the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination  (|i>  n-i^f—  1  Pet.  8  15  in 
hecomc  intelligible  enough,  even  after  the  publication  of  Trajan's 
cvn-iHtrmdi  nun  sunt 

We  may  still  hold,  therefore,  that  I  IVrl.  was  written 
in  1 1  a  A.  l). 

The  one  new  thing  we  have  learned  is  that,  when 
t  Pet.  touches  upon  the  subject  of  punishment  for  the 
mere  name  of  Christian  (tin),  it  is  describing  not  a 
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new  attitude  of  the  authorities  but  one  that  lin  y  have 
been  talcing  for  some  tune.  This  very  tact  makes  it 
impossible  to  use  this  passage  as  Ramsay  does  as  fixing 
the  date  of  the  epistle  for  the  transition  |x  riod  during 
which  punishment  of  Christians  only  for  jiiigt/td  was 
giving  place  to  a  system  of  pcfrOCMtlon  for  the  mere 
name.  Ramsay  (chap.  13.  §  1 1  argues  that  this  last  mole 
of  |iersecution  must  have  been  new  to  tlic  author, 
because  at  the  same  tune  his  language  constantly  pre- 
supposes the  continuance  of  the  old  slate  of  things  ; 
but  the  exhortation  in  1 15  that  none  should  suffer  as  a 
flagitious  person  is  not  in  any  case  out  of  plate,  even  if 
Jfagititt  had  not  thitherto  been  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  punishment  of  Christians  proceeded  ;  against  such 
Jtiigitia  Paul  also  constantly  warns  his  readers  |dal. 
619-11  I  Cor.  69  /  a  Cor.  ll!»  f.  Rom.  13  ■•■*),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  thought  of  t  htistiMI 
persecution.  Further,  the  ho|ie  of  being  able  by  seemly 
behaviour '  and  •  good  works '  to  convince  the  secular 
power  of  the  injustice  of  |>ersecution  ( t  Pet.  'I  11  II  13  etc. ) 
is  one  that  Christians  can  nc\er  have  wholly  nUmdoncd, 
and  it  found  a  reasonable  justification  in  the  plea  of 
Pliny  (27-io)  for  mild  treatment  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced.  We  can  understand  its  persistence  most 
easily  on  the  assumption,  as  made  above,  that  persecu- 
tion was  only  then  In-ginning. 

The  very  positions  argued  for  by  Monimscn  (and 
accepted  by  Ramsay)  make  it  clear  that  there  never 

9.  Coacltutloa- I"'1  "I*"011  <'"""K  «''"••> 

t  hristiar.s.  although  r<  <  ogni--.  d  as  a 

distinct  religious  society,  were  punished  for  Jingititt 
merely,  and  not  on  account  of  the  nomtn.  l  i  e  strength 
of  Momttiseii  s  view  lies  precisely  in  this:  that  the 
name,  as  soon  as  it  w;is  known,  also  liecame  punish- 
able. According  to  Mommsen.wc  must  also  conclude, 
conversely,  that  where  fogitta  alone  are  punished  the 
nornen  is  not  yet  known.  Kven  for  the  time  of  Nero 
this  argumentation  would  lie  conclusive,  had  he  not 
wanted  incendiaries.  Hut  if,  as  Ramsay  says.  Chris- 
tians under  Nero  were  already  recognised  as  distinct 
from  Jews,  then  JlagiHa  other  than  fire-raising  -as.  for 
example,  witchcraft— cannot,  even  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  Ncronian  persecution  (on  the  assumption  of  ihere 
having  been  such  a  stage  at  all),  have  been  the  sole 
ground  on  which  condemnation  proceeded.  On 
the  question  as  to  the  date  at  which  Christianity  first 
lsegan  to  lie  recognised  as  a  distinct  religion  we  must 
confess  ourselves  completely  at  a  loss.  Only  this  much 
is  certain  :  that  it  had  come  atwut  before  the  time  of 
Pliny's  governorship.  From  wliat  has  been  said  al  ow, 
the  view  of  Neumann  (and  Upthis)  np|>ears  the  most 
plausible  :  the  view .  namely,  that  the  distinction  first  re- 
<•  ived  re.  ogti  lion  mid'  1  )  lomili  .11.  and  mote  precisi  \\ , 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  To  this  Wei/sacker  ami 
others'  object,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  Christians  should  have  passed  for  Jews  so  long. 
The  simple  facts  that  they  did  not  accept  circumcision, 
and  frequented,  not  the  synagogues  liul  meeting-places 
of  their  own.  and  moreover  often  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Jews,  made  the  recognition  of  a  distinction 
inevitable — esjiecially  as  the  Roman  authorities,  most 
notably  in  matters  affecting  societies,  were  wont  to 
take  careful  cognisance  of  even  the  minutest  trifles,  and 
of  course,  in  a  formal  investigation,  had  means  readily 
at  their  disposal  for  eliciting  every  detail.  If  we  had 
nothing  hut  Suetonius  s  account  of  Nero  to  go  upon, 
these  considerations  would  certainly  lie  held  to  l>e 
conclusive  even  for  the  lime  of  Nero  ;  but  we  h.ue 
Tacitus,  who  makes  us  hesitate  ;  and  what  is  said  about 
Donntian  goes  against  Wei/sac  ker ' s  conclusion.  Chris- 
tian sources  give  no  hope  of  a  decision.  Ramsay's  citation 
of  I  Pet.  does  not  hold  go* k I  .  th.it  ot  the  Apocalypse 

•  /:.(•.,  Keim.  the  only  one  besides  LipRUI  (and  Carr,  RttfOt., 
June  '>£,  Jiu.  4v6-463)»hohasr.i  frvfrii*  taken  up  Ihe  question 
of  the  origin  of  Ihe  name  of  Christian  {Am  Jtm  I  tchntttn- 
thum,  1878.  1  171-181). 
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is  win  thless  as  long  as  the  unify  and  the  date  of  the 
book  continue  to  .is  ||IH MMWuMr  as  they  BR  ;  and 
the  PaSKml  Epistles  are  loo  doubtful.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  at  nil  certain  that  they  speak  of  fiagtlia  as  the 
ground  of  persecution,  so  as  to  necessitate  thctr  being 
assigned  to  the  period  of  Nero,  even  if  Ramsay  s 
view  is  adopted  as  correct;  for  a  Inn.  2  9  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  1'ati!  wdStnttaum  he  is  regarded 
ns  a  isaxovpyax  —  it  can  just  as  well  mean  that  In-  sutlers 
I  he  same  penalties  as  those  to  which  a  «to*oi>)>ot  is 
liable,  but  that  the  cause  of  them  is  in  his  case  his 
preaching  of  the  gospel  \4»  $)—in  other  words,  his 
Christianity.  In  like  manner,  il  is  quae  as  conceivable  in 
a  Tim,  Uiz  that  the  nomen  is  the-  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  all  l  hristinns  as  that  tio^mu  arc.  As  for  the  Third 
Gospel  and  Acts,  according  to  wliat  has  been  said  above 
(|  a),  they  show  only  that  their  author,  about  100-130 
AO.,  was  acquainted  with  the  name,  and  knew  nothing 
as.  to  its  011-111  that  rendered  it  impossible  lor  him  to 
place  its  date  ab  itll  the  year  40.  All  that  the 

picsenl  discussion  can  lie  regarded  as  contributing 
towards  the  solution  of  the  question  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  Pagans,  in  as  far  as  ihey  knew  the  true 
character  of  Christianity  at  a  time  before  that  which  we 
have  definitely  ascertained,  hardly  took  any  cognisance 
of  it  — on  account  of  the  mfrequency  with  which  it  came 
under  public  notice.  P.  W.  s. 

CHRONICLER  a  S.  8.6  90s*    Is.  36  j. 

R\""S  ;  EV  RlCtORuEK  i<}.v.). 

CHRONICLES  (D'fpJH  n}'*).  1  K.  1-1 10.    See  His- 

Tom  11  At.  I.ITKKATUKK.  §  13/. 

CHRONICLES.  BOOKS  OF.  In  the  Hebrew  canon 
Chronicles  is  a  single   book,   entitled  C'D'H  n^l, 

Events  of  the  Times. 

The  full  title  would  he  DOT  "131  IB?.  &xm  0/  Events  ef 
the  Timet ;  and  thi»  again  appears  to  have  hecn  a  designation 
commonly  applied  to  special  histories  in  the  more 

1.  Nunc,  definite  shape—  Events  pf  tkt  Timet  0/  King 
VaviJ,  or  the  like  (1  Ch.  27  34  Ksth.  10 1  etc.). 
The  ("Week  translators  divided  the  long  hook  into  two,  and 
adopted  the  title  MnpaAnri^rra,  Ehintt  Uflr*}  nttitted  \teil. 
in  the  01  her  hi-.turic.il  cod.  A  adds  fta«iA<W  *y»/V<  ting 

the  king  .  or  rwr  ItatrtAfiuo.  loh^a  :  set  ll.11  her,  /-  f  fit '  I  *»  $05  jf. 
("os)l-  leioiiie,  following  the  sense-  of  the  Hehrew  title,  mi^. 
Bested  ihc  name  of  Chr,<nii  dn  instead  of  /'a  rati  fame  not  primus 
tt  Mtmmdmth    Hem  e  the  Knjjlish  Lkromclet. 

The  book  of  t  hronu  |e.s  begins  with  Adam  and  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration. 

„  _  .        1  he  continuation  of  the  narrative  is 

ith1!**1011  f°imd  '"  the   Bo°k  °f  wnil * 

n'  \  logins  by  repeating  2  Ch.  8031/ ,  and 

Nenemi  filling  up  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of 
Cyrus.  A  closer  examination  of  those  parts  of  Ezra  and 
Neheiniah  which  are  not  extracted  word  tor  word  from 
earlier  documents  or  original  memoirs,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Chronicles. Ezra- N ehemiah  was  origin- 
ally one  work,  displaying  throughout  the  peculiarities 
of  language  and  thought  of  a  single  editor  (see  $  3). 
Thus  the  fragmentary  clo^e  of  J  Chronicles  marks 
the  disruption  of  a  previously-exiting  continuity.  In 
the  gradual  compilation  of  the  canon  the  necessity  for 
incorporating  in  the  Holy  W  ritings  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  post  exilic  theocracy  was  felt,  before 
it  WSJ  thought  desirable  to  supplement  .Kimuel  and 
Kings  by  adding  a  second  history  of  the  prc-exilic 
period.  Hence  Chronicles  is  the  last  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  following  the  book  of  Ezra -N ehemiah, 
which  properly  is  nothing  else  than  its  sequel. 

Whilst  the  original  unity  of  this  scries  of  histories  can 
hardly  1«  questioned,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  the 
present  article  to  deal  w  ith  Chronicles  alone,  reserving  the 
relation  of  the  several  books  for  the  article  HlsTOKic.U. 
LlTEK  A  l  um.  (/.  »•..$!  4/  ).  The  author  used  a  different 
class  of  sources  for  the  history  of  the  pre-cxil:c  and  the 
post-exilic  periods  respectively  ;  and  thus  the  critical 
questions  affec  ting  '  hronicles  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  meet  us  in  the  book  of  Ezra- 
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Neheniiah.  Besides,  the  identity  01  authorship  cannot 
he  conclusively  demonstrated  except  by  a  comparison  of 
result  s  draw  11  from  a  separate  consideration  of  each  Ixjok. 

()l  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  weknowonlywh.it 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  colour 
of  the  language  stamps  the  liook  as  one 
of  the  latest  in  the  UT  (see  £  1 1  i  ;  but 
il  leads  to  no  exact  determination  of  dale  In  1  Ch. 
29?.  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David,  a  sum  of 
money  is  reckoned  by  durin  (but  see  DkAM).  which 
certainly  implies  that  the  author  wrote  after  that 
Persian  coin  had  long  been  current  in  Judea.  The 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critics  to  fix  the  date, 
however,  is  1  Ch.  9  iy/\  where  the  descendants  01 
/emblxibcl  seen  to  In-  reckoned  to  six  generalions  (sc. 
Ewald.  Bertheau.  etc. ). 

The  pasoije  i»  confused,  anil  ©  reads  il  so  as  to  give  as 
many  as  eleven  general  ions  (so  Zum,  Sold.,  Kum.  {  .Ms, 
K011.  I  M  jAK  whilst  on  the  other  hand  those  who  plead  for  an 
early  date  are  disposed  to  as-itrm-  an  interpolation  or  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  or  10  separate  all  thai  follows  the  name  of  Jrsaiali 
in  v.  11  from  what  precedes (M ours,  Kcil).  It  seems  impossible, 
howcter,  by  any  fair  ireatment  ot  the  test  to  otitain  fewr  than 
six  genoaOOni,  and  this  result  agrees  with  the  prokihiluv  that 
Hattush  (p.  ?»),  who.  on  the  interpielalion  which  we  prefer, 
belong*  lo  the  fourth  generation  fr.mi  Zeruhbalicl,  was  a  con- 
IHBporaty  of  Kara  (E/ra  s  a). 

Thus  the  Chronicler  lived  at  least  two  generations  after 
Ezra.  With  this  it  accords  very  well  thnt  in  Nehcmiali 
five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated  from 
Jeshua  (I "J  10/ I,  and  that  the  last  name  is  that  of 
Jaddua,  who,  as  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Thai  the 
Chronicler  wrote  after  the  period  of  the  IVrsian 
supremacy  was  past  has  been  argued  by  Ewald  I  Hist. 
I17H  and  others,  from  the  use  of  the  title  King  01 
Persia  (a  Ch.  36atjk 

The  official  title  uf  the  Ach:rmenida?  was  not  '  King  of  Persia,' 
hut  'the  King.'  'the  Ureal  King,'  1  e  '  King  of  Kinds'  Ihe 
'  Kins  of  the  I.toIv,'  etc.  (see  KIMi  1 1 1 1  ff.  ici  f.  :•  I  %Jf.)\ 
anil  ine  first  ot  ttiese  exjires^itHis  is  tfiat  ustst  by  f  ira  (7  3-  J.  S  ■ 
etc.),  Neh  (111  '.\p.\  and  ottiet  Jews  wtitiriK  uinkr  the 
Persian  rule  (Hag.  1  1  t5  Zech.7  i  E*ra4«  11  be,/,  etc.). 

What  seems  lo  be  certain  and  important  for  a  right 
estimate  of  the  Ixx.k  is  that  the  author  lived  a  consider- 
able  time  after  Ezra,  probably  indeed  (Nold.  Kucn  1 
after  300  B.C..  ami  was  entirely  under  the  influence  ol 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy-.  This 
Standpoint  determined  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  his  jteople. 

lite  true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always 
centred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  people  of 

4  Character-  Y;l,,wC- lhc sPiruual God    The  tragic 
.  '       .       ..  '  interest  which  distinguishes  the  anii. ils 
6XP  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  history 

of  Moab  or  Damascus,  lies  wholly  in  that  long  con- 
test w  hich  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things 
and  the  supremacy  of  Yahwc's  purpose,  in  the  political 
ruin  of  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  01 
these  sacred  truths.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Israel  s  fortunes  other- 
wise than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  Hebrew  history,  however,  more  than  one 
point  of  view  might  lie  taken  up.  T  he  Ijuok  of  Kings 
looks  upon  the  history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  in 
that  spirit  which  is  still  echoed  by  /echanah  1 1  $/  )  : 
•  Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  could 
they  live  for  ever?  but  my  words  and  my  statutes,  which 
I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  thev  not 
overtake  your  fathers  ?  so  that  they  turned  and  raid,  Like 
as  Yah  we.  of  Hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us  ...  so  hath  he 
dealt  w  ilh  us. '  Ixmg  belorc  the  Chronicler  WTOtc.  how  - 
ever,  there  had  Imm  ii  a  great  change.  The  new  Jerusalem 
of  Kzra  was  organised  as  a  municipality  and  a  church, 
not  as  a  nation.  The  centre  of  religious  life  was  no 
longer  the  living  prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuary 
The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national, 
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but  ecclesiastical  or  municipal,  and  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  nation  was  vividly  realised  only  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the 
solemn  assembly  and  stalely  ceremonial  of  a  feast  day. 

These  influences  naturally  operated  most  strongly  on 
those  who  were  Officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To 
a  Ixvite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of 
Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  lempie  ordinances.  Now 
the  author  of  Chronicles  betrays  on  every  page  his 
essentially  levitical  habit  of  mmd.  It  even  seems 
possible,  from  a  close  attention  to  his  descriptions  of 
sacred  ordinances,  to  conclude  that  his  special  interests 
are  those  of  a  common  l-cvite  rather  than  ol  a  priest, 
and  that  of  all  levitical  functions  be  is  most  partial  to 
those  of  the  singers,  a  member  of  whose  guild  Kwald 
conjectures  him  to  have  lieen. 

To  such  a  man  the  older  delineation  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  especially  in  .Samuel  and  Kings,  could  not  but 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  some  directions,  w  hilst  in  other 
respects  Us  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  example  by  recording,  and 
that  without  condemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the 
pentateuehal  law.  The  history  of  die  ordinances  of 
worship  holds  a  very  small  plan  in  the  older  record. 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  have  not  that  central  place  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  which  they  occupied  in  ihe  minds 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  post  exilic  times.  I-arge 
sections  of  the  old  history  are  devoted  to  the  religion  and 
|K>litics  of  the  northern  kingdom,  which  arc  altogether 
unintelligible  and  uninteresting  when  measured  by  a 
strictly  levitical  standard  ;  and  in  general  the  whole 
problems  and  struggles  of  the  earlier  period  turn  on 
points  w  hich  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  in  the  life  of  Ihe 
new  Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  the  claims  of  the  W  ord  of  Yahwe  and  the 
exigencies  of  political  affairs  and  social  customs,  and 
which  could  not  comprehend  that  men  absorbed  in 
deeper  spiritual  contests  had  no  leisure  for  such  things 
as  the  niceties  of  levitical  legislation. 

Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
'which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to 
the  theocracy  of  /.ion,  keeping  Jerusalem  rind  the 
temple  in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine 
pragmatism  of  the  history,  with  reference,  not  so  much 
to  Ihc  prophetic  word  as  lo  the  fixed  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  (especially  the  I'ncst's  Code),  so  that  the 
whole  narrative  might  lie  made  to  teach  that  Israel's 
glory  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 

I.  Outline  •/  Chronicles.  'Hie  book  falls  naturally 
into  three  parts.  I.  /ntr,hluctory  mum/  (i  Ch.  1-9). — 
a  r  t  t  ^or  S-L^c  °^  &)'stcmatic  completeness 
'  the  author  begins  with  Adam,  as  is  the 
custom  with  later  Oriental  writers.  lie  had  nothing, 
however,  to  add  lo  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period  from 
Moses  to  David  Contained  little  ihat  served  his  purpose. 
He.  therefore,  contracts  the  early  history  ( i  Ch.  1-9)  into 
a  scries  of  genealogies, 1  which  were  doubtless  hy  no 
means  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a  time 
when  every  Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  punty 
of  his  Hebrew  descent  (see  Kjrra'J 5q 6j.  and  cp  GtNK- 
ALOCIES,  I.  §  3).  The  greatest  space  is  allotted  natur- 
ally to  the  tribes  of  Jinmh  and  Levi  (oq.v.)  (2j-4»j 
6jjj7-t3fV>])  ;  but,  except  where  the  author  derives  his 
in  aerials  from  the  earlier  historical  books  (as  in  1  3i-i6 
u«,4-ti),  his  lists  are  meagre  and  imperfect,  and  his  data 
evidently  fragmentary.  Already,  however,  the  circum- 
stances and  interests  of  the  author  betray  themselves  ; 
for  even  in  these  chapters  his  principal  object  is  evidently 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  conceptions 
of  his  age.  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  post-exilic  community. 

Observe  that  t  Ch.ti».r;a  is  excerpted  (with  merely  clerical 
dMtftaMS)  from  Neh.  tl  I'.-iQa  (on  ihe  pa-age  see  K.-ka.  ii.  f 
S  1*1.  I  >S  (•!«);  and  that  the  ;a*e  to  which  the  genealojpe*  in 

1  See  the  article*  oq 
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t  Ch.  3  17.34  anil  S  3i-4o(cp9  35-44,  and  nee  Hknjamik,  |  o)nre 
earned,  shows  that  their  purpoM:  is  10  give  the  pedigree  cf  po»t- 
cxilic  families  who  traced  their  descent  from  David  and  Saul 


respectively.  In  ch- 1  We.  (lit  gent.  \  cp  mure  briefly  I'rtrlMl 
t\t>  ff.  [Kl  it.))  has  shown  that  if.  9  25-33  42-5Q0,  farming  the 
kernel  of  ihc  chapter,  relate  to  pre-exiitc  J  uuari.  w  tills!  it'.  10-17 
:8-»i  .14-41  50A-JS  (like  the  greater  part  of  4  1-33)  have  reference 
to  the  1  ircumvl.iiii.es  uf  t lie  p.  ist  exiuc  community ;  the  chief  aim 
of  ch.  !i  it  lo  explain  how  the  C.lcbit.v,  who  bctore  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  had  their  home  in  the  S.  of  Jodah,  li.ul  in  poM  exilic 
time*  lo  find  new  homes  tn  the  mure  northerly  pari',  of  Judah 
(»ec  Caleu,  f  i/.y 

I.  /truel  before  the  MttfM  ( 1  Ch.  10-2  Ch.  11.- — From 
the  death  of  .Saul  (i  Ch.  10)  the  history  becomes  fuller 
and  runs  parallel  with  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  author's  interest  in  past  times  appear  in  the 
omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's  reign  in 
Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revoll  of 
Absalom,  of  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession, 
and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of 
that  sovereign  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry. 

3.  Ihe  Southern  KtngJom  (2  Ch 12-3ti)—  In  the 
later  history  the  northern  kingdom  is  quite  neglected,  and 
political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion  to  Iheir  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as 
they  serve  to  exemplify  Cod's  help  to  the  obedient  and 
his  Chastisement  of  the  relicllious.  That  the  author  is 
always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good 
rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  with  some  times  to  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book 
was  throughout  composed  no!  in  purely  historical 
interests,  but  wuh  a  view  to  inculcale  a  single  practical 
lesson. 

II.  Additi«*l  to  Kings.  I,  The  more  important 
additions  which  the  Chronicler  makes  lo  the  old 
narrative  consists  of  (<:)  statistical  lists  (1  Ch.  12,  see 
DAVID,  §  II,  iii.);  {b\  full  details  on  iKiints  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  (see  Hisiukk  w. 
LlTERATVKK.  §  15)  and  the  great  fea-ts  (see  Kl.Asls). 
or  the  arclueology  of  the  Levitical  ministry  (sec 
LEVrnUS),  1  Ch.  13  15  lti  (these  three  chapters  ex- 
panded remarkably  from  2  S.  tj|  22  29  2  Ch.  29-31 
3.">i-i;  etc.)  ;  and  (t)  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward, 
which  could  be  made  to  |>oint  a  plain  religious  lesson  in 
favour  of  faithful  observance  of  the  Law. 

Sec  the  following  passages :— ?  Ch.  13  ;-n  (V-ijah),  11  0-15 
(Zer.ihV  r-i5(A*a  and  the  prophet  A/nriah),  lt"*7-io(  \<i  and 
Hanani),  111  1-3  (Jeho»h«ph.it  .m.l  the  prophet  Jehu).  "JO  khusha- 
ph.it  and  MujLi. clcXSl  ii-i7(J«huramj),  I'Os-io  ij-it>(.\nia.-i.Th) 
etc 

These  narratives  often  include  prophetical  disi  otitses, 
inculcating  the  same  principle  of  the  theocratic  con- 
ditions of  success  and  failure,  with  much  uniformity  ol 
expression,  and  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  who  appear  in  Samuel  or  Kings. 

S.  Attention  should  be  directed  also  to  the  short 
insertions,  introduced  often  into  the  narrative:,  excerpted 
from  the  older  historical  books,  for  the  purpose  of 
Supplementing  them  at  some  point  where  they  appeared 
to  the  author  to  need  explanation  or  correction. 

Such  are  the  nolo  on  riltial  1  Ch.  I»«<t  38A  (David);  1  Ch. 
S  1  lA-ija  •  13  To  K  13-15  (Solomon);  '.■34nVi3  {middle)  lE  (from 
TO)  "J  (deposition  0/  Athaliah);  34  9  ('die  LavitoO  u  (from 
'anil  the')  1  s,  etc. ;  the  reflections  in  1  Ch  II  of.  (Joab's  census); 
3  Ch.  *  ii#(Soiumon'»  wife  -■>  paLace);  I  J  m  (Kehoboam  humbling 
hiin»elt);  IS  31A  (Yahwc  delivers  Jehodiaph.il);  21!  |A  tb  (caMM 
of  Aha/iah s  wickcilncs'.) j  S&n*  (lo  '\ahwc,'  cause  of  plot 
ai;.imsl  Aitiaxiah);  -Jiiai  (mt.tJ/,1  j3  (mid.lie ;  consequences  of 
frnah'*  lepiosy);  '.'7 1,  (effects  of  Jolhani  s  piety).  33a3  (char- 
acter of  Anton). 

The  minor  variations  of  Chronicles  from  Samuel  and 
Kings  are  analogous  in  principle  to  the  larger  additions 
and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in 
quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old 
narrative. 

Here,  then,  a  critical  question  arises.     Is  the  change 
of  perspective  wholly  due  to  a  different  selection  of 
items  from  authentic  historical  tradition  lJ 


May  we 


that  everything  which  is 


in  Chronicles  has  Ijccu  taken  exactly  from  older 
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F-mrces.  or  must  we  fudge  that  the  standpoint  Of  the 
;  athor  has  not  only  goicrmtl  th-  selection  of  facts,  but 
also  coloured  the  II Hit  infill  of  them  !  Are  all  his 
novelties  IWW  ilata,  or  arc  some  of  them  inferences  of 
his  own  from  the  same  data  ;is  lie  before  us  in  other 
books  of  the  O  I  ? 

lo  answer  these  tjuestions  we  must  first  inquire  what 
were  the  materials  at  his  command.  The  Chronicler 
makes  fre»|uent  reference  lo  earlier  histories  which  lie 
cites  by  a  great  variety  of  names. 

I,  The  of  the  A'/»s«  -That  the  names  '  Hook 
of  die  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  1  I  look  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,'  •  IVx>k  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.' 
and  "  Atfairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel"  (aCh.  33  18.  Heb.) 
reler  to  a  single  work  is  not  disputed.  Under  one  or 
other  title  tins  book  is  cited  sonic  ten  times  |i(.'h  9t 
aCh  ltiit  15  *>  27  7  28*.  33. B  35  *7  Ms.  also  20  .« 
32  j».  noted  below  I. 

Tint  it  is  not  the  canonical  Kings  is  manifest  from 
what  is  said  of  its  contents. 

Ii  must  have  twrn  i|iiiic  an  extensive  work,  for  among  other 
tilings  it  contained  gen, 'alogk al  statistics  (iC  li.l'i).  as  well  ai 
oilier  parti>  tilars.  noi  ntentioiied  in  llir  minting  Book  of  Kings 
(see  aCh. '.'7  7  33  m  >l>>);  and  it  incorporated  teftain  older 
writings  of  (  >r  alxmt)  prophets  in  partictllaf  tbc  Pefuirlm 
<•>'•'/.,  01  lather  Marten,  i.e.,  //r  j/.'ei )  of  Jch-.i  e-i  H.itiaiii 
(*CtL39j4,  where  re-id  with  RV,  'which  is  inserted  in ')  and 
tlw  \  isiun  of  Isaiah  (aCh.SJ  x*\- 

Now  u  is  notn  eable  that,  where  the  Chronicler  does 
not  cite  this  comprehensive  work  at  the  close  of  a  king  s 
reign,  he  generally  refers  to  some  S|>ecial  authority 
which  l»ears  the  name  of  a  prophet  (1  Ch.  'J'.'kj.  Samuel. 
Nathan.  .111. 1 1  i.ul ;  aCh  9-m.  Nathan,  Ahijah.  ami  Iddo; 
l2is.  Shemaiah  and  Iddo;  13«,  Iddo;  Ms*,  Isaiah) 
Never,  however,  are  both  the  /Anc  of  the  Ktngt  and 
a  special  prophetic  writing  cited  for  Ihc  same  reign.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that,  in  other  cases  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Jehu  and  Isaiah  (sec  above),  the 
w  ritings  cited  under  the  names  of  various  prophets  were 
known  to  the  author  only  as  parts  of  the  great  /fax*  of 
the  Ktng%. 

Kveli  tCh.  S3  19 (car.  1 3),  where  AV  depart*,  from  the  received 
Hefanw  tent,  hut  piobahly  opposes  the  correct  readme,1  seems 
rather  to  coiitirni  than  to  opptiss?  this  conclusion  ( which  is  now 
disputed  hv  very  few  scholar*)  evrept  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  * 
hisior,  of  L'/Jiah  (1  Ch.  M  .1,1),  where  the  form  of  the  reference 
is  different. 

Tlie  references  lo  these  Delx'trim  will  thus  not  imply 
the  existence  of  historical  monographs  written  by  the 
prophets  with  who>e  names  they  are  connected  ;  they 
will  merely  |>oiiit  to  sections  of  the  /Wf  of  the  King*, 
w  Inch  embraced  the  history  of  particular  prophets,  and 
were  hence  familiarly  cited  under  their  names 

3.  The  Midrath  of  the  ll\<k  of  the  King'. — Whether 
the  (look  of  the  Kings  is  identical  with  the  Midrash 
i  KV,  badly,  Commentary]  of  the  H,<ot  of  the  Kingi  ( 2  Ch. 
'H  n\  is  not  certain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  jxsculiar 
title  would  suggest  a  distinct  work  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  apparent  why,  if  las  its  title  shows)  it  was  a 
comprehensive  work,  dealing  with  the  kings  generally, 
it  should  be  cited  for  only  one  reign.  The  term 
■  Midi  ash,  "•'  moreover,  from  rrn  to  search  out.  investi- 
gate.— as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  discover  or  develop  a 
thought  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  — denotes  a  didactic 
or  homiletic  extxisition.  or  an  edifying  religious  story 
(such,  for  instinct-,  as  that  of  Tobit  or  Susannah);  the 
Midrash  here  referred  to  will  thus  have  lieen  a  work 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  lessons  deducihlc  from 
the  history  of  the  kings.  This,  however,  is  just  the 
guiding  motive  in  many  of  the  narratives,  Jxxuliar  to 
Chronicles,  for  which  the  author  cites  as  his  authority 
the  Root  «f  the  Kingt;  tin?  last- nanus  1  work,  therefore, 
even  if  not  identical  with  the  Midrash  of  the  lk<ok  of 

1  'The  Seers':  so  0.  RVMC-,  Itertheau,  Kueneti,  Ball, 
Octtli,  Kautrsch.  Itudde  and  Kittcl  read  vnf!  hi,  Mm  (cp 
f.  18).  Those  who  follow  MT  (a*  Kw.  Hitt,  1  t?,.  Keil)  find 
in  v.  19  an  unknown  prophet  florai  (cp  A  V'"*.'  RV|i 

2  Though  common  in  Kablunical  literature,  it  occurs  other- 
wise in  the  O  I  only  in  2CI1.  13  u. 
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the  A'lnfs  (as  Kw.  We.  Kue.  with  much  probability 
sup[»>sel,  will  nevertheless  have  been  similar  in  character 
and  tendency  (cp  below,  §  9,  cndi. 

The  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  I  a  Ch.  13**)  will 
have  been  either  a  particular  section  of  the  Midrash  of 
the  Chad  of  the  Kings,  or.  more  probably,  jierhaps.  a 
1  separate  work  of  the  same  character ,  w  Inch  w  as  attributed 
I  to  Iddo  as  its  author,  or  in  which  the  prophet  Iddo 
played  a  prominent  part.  Tor  allusions  to  other 
authorities,  see  1  Ch.  617  23*7  '£"74  at.  h.  Abis 

3.  Com  lusion. —  All  these  writings  must  have  been 
/•(/-exilic  works  ;  nor  is  it  proliable  that,  except  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  the  Chronicler  had 
BCCCSa  to  any  sources  of  early  date  oilier  than  the 
canonical  histories  of  the  OT.  The  style  l«t  In-low, 
§  1 1 )  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  part  of  the  additional 
matter 1  peculiar  to  Chronicles  is  an  excerpt  from  any 
pre-cxilic  writing. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Chronicler  used  any  historical  work  not 
accessible  to  us.  with  the  exception  of  this  lost  fltvt  of 
the  Kings.  Kvcn  his  genealogical  lists  may  have  U-en 
derived  from  that  work  (1Ch.l1),  though  for  these  he 
may  also  have  had  other  materials  at  command. 

4.  Sounes  of  the  ( anonnal  AY*;-/.  — Now  we  know 
that  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  canonical  Ixiok  of 
Kings  were  entitled  Annals  (•  events  of  the  times']  of 
the  King'  of  Israel  and  Judah  res|>cctively.  That  the 
lost  source  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  iutle|xiidenl  of 
these  works  apjiears  proliable  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  from  the  close  anil  Often  verbal 
|>aral)elisni  between  many  sections  of  the  two  biblical 
narratives.  Whilst  the  canonical  llook  of  Kings,  how- 
ever, had  separate  sources  for  the  N.  and  the  S.  king- 
doms, the  source  of  Chronicles  was  a  history  of  the  two 
kingdoms  combined,  and  so.  no  doubt,  was  a  more 
recent  work,  in  great  measure  extracted  from  the  older 

(  annals.  Still  it  contained  also  matter  not  derived  from 
Ihese  works,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  from  2  K.  21  17  that 
the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  gave  no  account  of 
Manasseh's  repentance,  which,  according  to  a  ( "h  33 1  if  , 
«;is  narrated  111  the  great  llooi  of  the  Kings  <f  Itrael. 

5.  Dependence  of  Chronicles  on  Kings,  —  It  was 
formerly  the  opinion  of  Itertheau.  and  other  m  Molars  (e.g. , 
Keil),  that  the  parallelisms  of  Chronicles  with  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ultimate 
common  source  from  which  Iwth  narratives  drew. 
Most  critics  hold,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  also 
drew  directly  from  the  canonical  Samuel  and  Kings,  .is 
he  unquestionably  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  DfObablC  in  itself,  as  the  earlier  Ixtoks  of  the 
0  I'  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  ami  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  canonical  Hook  of  Kings  shows 
that  in  some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  Chronicler 
uses  words  which  were  not  taken  from  the  annals  but 

[  written  by  the  author  of  Kings  himself.  In  particular, 
t  hronicles  agrees  with  Kings  in  those  short  notes  of  the 
mural  diameter  of  individual  monarch*  which  can  hardly 
Ik-  ascriticd  to  a  hand  earlier  than  that  of  the  final 
author  of  the  latter  l*>i>k  (cp  e.g..  aCh.  '20  u/.  [Asa] 
with  1  K  JL'4.1;  24j[Joash).  with  2  K.  12.,  [  2)  jjchoash ) : 
25 1-«  [Amariah],  with  jK.Hj/,  5/ ,  etc.  i.  It  is  of 
course  possible,  as  liertheau  txhv.  f  )  and  Kuer.cn 
(<S  32  151  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  chief  source  of 

1  Chronicles  had  already  incorjxjraled  extracts  from  our 
canonical  liook  of  Kings  ;  and  in  general  the  connec- 
tions of  the  successive  historical  hooks  which  preceded 
the  present  canonical  histories  are  sufficiently  complex 
to  make  it  unwise  to  indulge  in  positive  assertions 
on  a  matter  in  which  so  many  possibilities  may  be 
suggested. 

1  Including  the  genealogies  and  statistical  matter,  which  fin 
so  far  as  they  are  not  colourless  lists  of  names)  show  unmistak- 
able marks  of  the  Chronicler's  hand,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  his  compilations:  see,  If.,  the  late  ejtpresaions  in 
■  Ch.'-'jo  <*i  «  31  y.  }Q4i  0  1  2  etc 
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In 1  Undying  Chronicles  a  sharp  distinction  ought 
always  to  be  drawn  between  the  parts  excerpted  (without 
<rra.*in«nt  su',s,antial  alteration)  from  the  earlier 
of T  canonical   historical    books   and  the 

parts  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler.  The 
recently  published  edition  of  Chronicles  by  Kittel 
(SBOT),  in  which  such  excerpts  are  coloured  light  red. 
will  materially  assist  the  reader  in  doing  this. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  historical  value  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  Chronicles?  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that,  except  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  his  one  genuine 
ancient  source  was  the  series  of  the  '  Former  I*rophets, ' 
Samuel  and  (more  largely)  Kings.  The  MSS  of  these 
liooks  which  he  employed  preserved  occasionally  a 
better  reading  than  is  found  in  the  existing  MT  ;  but 
where  he  adds  to  the  earlier  narrative  or  departs  from 
it,  his  variations  arc  seldom  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. In  large  measure  these  variations  are  due  to 
his  assumption,  the  validity  of  which  he  never  questions, 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  his  own  time  must  have 
existed  in  the  same  form  in  old  Israel. 

:.  High  Pliites. — Living  in  a  time  when  high  places 
were  universally  regarded  as  idolatrous,  the  Chronicler 
could  not  imagine  that  a  good  king  had  tolerated  them. 

Thus,  whereas  i  K.  15 14  2243  state  ili.it  Asa  and  Jehoshaphal 
did  not  abetidi  ihe  high  places,  Ihc  Chronicler  (vCh.  Us  1"') 
says  dial  they  did  abolish  them. 

a.  Isiitical  Choirs.—  Again,  he  assumes  that  the 
Levitical  organisation  of  his  own  time,  and  especially 
the  three  choirs  of  singers,  were  established  by  David. 

Hid  this  really  been  the  case,  the  silence  of  the  older  history 
would  be  inexplicable  ;  indeed  the  lk* it  of  fctra-N'ehciiitah 
shows  that,  even  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
system  with  which  the  Chronicler  was  familiar  had  not  been 
elaborated,  for  the  'lingers'  there  still  form  a  separate  class 
not  yet  incorporated  with  the  l-evites. 

(,i>  The  narrative  in  3S.0  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zinn 
does  not  say  a  word  respecting  the  presence  of  Invites  upon  tbe 
occasion.  In  1  Ch. IS  15/!  this  omission  is  made  good:  the 
Leslies,  including  the  sinters,  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremony  ;  the  mishap  of  U/uh  is  represented  ( 15  1 3)  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ark  had  not  at  first  been  properly  carried  by 
the  Levites,  and  a  psalm  composed  of  parts  of  lbrce/oxr*xilic 
psalms  (IO51-15  1M 1-134  IO01  47/)  is  placed  in  I 'avid'*  mouth 


(10-36). 

(A)  In  tK.8, 
I>t.  81  9,  and  ail  pre 


i  the  ark  is  borne  by  priests  (in  accordance  with 
exilic  allusions);  but  in  »Ch.54  'Levites' 
is  stitistituied  far  'priests,'  to  bring  the  passage  into  conformity 
with  the  later  I  cvttical  law. 

(c)  In  3  K.  11  Jehoiada's  assistants  in  the  revolution  which 
cost  Athaliah  her  life,  are  the  foreign  III  111  J  ■■■III,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  employed  in  the  temple  down  to  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  (44 7) :  but  in  3  th.  23  the  Caii.ms(sce  Ciiekki iiitus) 
and  the  foot  -guards  give  place  to  the  I.cvittM,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  second  temple,  which  did  not  allow  aliens 
to  appmach  to  near  to  the  holy  things.  '  Deliberate  altera- 
tions (lie.)  are  in  consequence  introouced  throughout  the 
narrative:  and  a  new  colouring  is  imparted  to  tha  whole 
oerprrcneev 

(,/)  There  are  other  incidental  allusions,  also,  which  show  that 
the  author  is  really  describing  institutions  of  a  date  later  than 
the  age  to  which  he  refers  them.  Thus  (3.)  not  only  do  the 
gates  mentioned  in  iCh.2t}  (under  David)  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  temple,  but  also  the  Persian  name  I'ahhar  (yM'.), 
given  to  one  of  them  (r>.  18),  "hows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of 
the  |»i.t-e\ilic  temple,  (ii.)  Tlie  allusions  in  alb.lStt  (in  the 
speech  put  into  Abijab's  mouth)  to  the  golden  candlestick  and 
the  evening  burnt-offering,  point  also  to  the  usage  of  the  same 
age  :  in  the  pre-exilic  tcninle  the  number  of  gulden  candlesticks 
was  not  one  but  ten  («  K.149;  see,  however,  Candikn TICK. 
I  1),  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  pre-exilic  temple  was  M  a 
holocaust  but  a  cereal  ublation  (nn» :  1K.IS36  3K.HW5 
Erra^).'-1 

In  his  descriptions  of  pre-exilic  solemnities,  as  in  the 
speeches  which  he  places  in  the  muutli  of  pre-exilic 
characters,  the  Chronicler  is  unconsciously  an  unim- 

•  A  |>  irtion  of  Roliertson  Smith's  article  in  the  KB  is  here 
omitted ;  and  this  and  tbe  following  section  (f  8)  exhibit  tbe  (pre- 
sumably) more  matured  view  expressed  by  the  author  iu  OT/Cl'1) 
(  93).  pp.  140-148  (cp  ed.  1,  pp.  419-4}!). 

*  Cp  1 1  h. -1  3*-22  1  (excusing  l>avid's  sacrifice  on  Araunah's 
ihreshing-flow  and  expt, lining  why  he  could  not  go  to  (libeon); 
a  Ch.  1  (legalising  the  worship  at  the  htgh-pl  ice  of  (iibeon  ; 
cp  iCh.li'30/):  "9/.  {lK.Sr^/.,  altered  to  harmonise  with 
the  practice  of  rhe  post -exilic  temple);  and  the  short  notices 
relating  to  ritual,  especially  the  functions  of  the  singers  instanced 
above  <|  s,  end  j  cp  |  Sfafr 


peachable  witness  to  the  religious  usages  and  beliefs 
of  his  own  time  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  sound  historical 
principles  to  treat  his  testimony  with  regard  to  antiquity 
as  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  older  and  more 
nearly  contemporary  historical  writings,  where  the  two. 
whether  directly  or  by  legitimate   inference,   arc  at 


8.  The 
Chronicler's 


d  histi 
minus 
ota-ilic'i 


to  slu iw  that  in  Isr.n! 
r  on  gi««l  or  bid  con- 
r  disolicdicncc  to  pro- 
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Another  principle  traceable  in  the  Chronicler's  addi- 
tions is  the  tendency  not  merely  to  lay  stress  ujwin  the 
doctrine  of  divine  retribution,  but  also  to 
represent  it  as  acting  immediately  |sec 
especially  below  [f]j.  To  the  earlier 
prophets  the  retributive  justice  of  God  is 
manifest  in  the  general  course  of  the  history—  the  fall  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  is  the  fruit  of  sin  and  rebellion  against 
Yahvse's  moral  commands — but  (iod's  justice  is  mingled 
with  long-suffering,  and  the  prophets  do  not  suppose 
that  every  sin  is  punished  promptly,  and  that  temporary 
good  fortune  is  always  the  regard  of  righteousness. 
The  aim  of  \<rv  many  of  the  additions  made  in 
Chronicles  to  the  old  history 
retribution  followed 
duct,  especially  on 
phetic  warnings. 

(a)  In  1  K.SS4I  we  read  that  Jehoshaphat  built  Tarsi  Un- 
ships (/>.,  great  merchant  vessels)  at  L/ion-gelur  f.,r  lb.-  S. 
Arabian  gold-tl.i<)e  ;  but  the  ships  wele  wrecked  before  siai  1  by. 
ror  this  the  Chronicler  seeks  a  religious  reason.  A*  1  K. 
proceeds  to  relate  that,  after  the  disaster,  Ahaziah  of  Israel 
offereil  to  join  Jehosliaphat  in  a  (rcsh  entetpo-e.  and  the  latter 
declined,  the  narrative  of  ■  k.  2-v<  is  so  altered  in  3  Ch.  2O35/. 
3;*  as  to  represent  the  king  of  Israel  as  having  I -ecu  partner  in 
the  ships  that  were  wrecked ;  whilst  in  p.  ;7<t  there  is  an 
addition  stating  that  Jehoshaphat  was  warned  by  a  p-nphcl  of 
the  certain  failure  of  an  undertaking  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  the  wicked  Ahaziah. 

(*)  In  2  K.  3  we  read  of  a  war  with  Moab  in  which  Jehosha- 
phat was  associated  with  the  winked  house  of  Ahab,  and  came 
ort'scathlesv  In  Chronicles  this  war  is  entirely  omitted,  and  in 
its  place  we  have  (zCh.  20)  an  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat  alone 
against  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edoni.  in  which'  tbe  Jewish  king, 
having  opened  the  campaign— with  the  assistance  of  the  Levites 
—with  suitable  prayer  and  praise,  lias  no  further  task  than  to 
spoil  the  dead  of  the  enemy  who  have  fallen  by  one  another's 
hands. 

(<)  Kings  slates  simply  as  a  fact  that  Shishak  invaded  Judah 
and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace  :  the 
I  hronirler  inserts  between  I  K.  14  35  and  26  a  notice  explaining 
that  this  was  because  Rchoboam  had  forsaken  Yahwc,  but  that, 
as  be  and  his  princes  had  humbled  themselves,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed  (3  Ch.  I23A-8  ;  cp  v.  tsk 

Id)  In  Kings,  Asa,  who  according  to  t  K.IS14  was  a  good 
king  all  his  days,  had  in  his  old  age  (r\  93)  a  disease  in  hi*  feet. 
\\  ilh  the  object,  apparently,  of  accounting  for  this,  the  Chronicler 
explains  (3  Ch.  lr>7-to ;  cp  the  addition  in  v.  12.M)  that  three 
years  previously  he  had  shown  a  distrustful  spirit  by  contracting 
an  alliance  w  ith  Henbadad  (w  hich  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  15 17-33, 
without  any  mark  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrator). 
The  singular  dates  in  »Ch,  15io  lot  (which  place  Itaashat 
invasion  at  a  period  which,  according  to  r  K.  Iftjj  l'ln,  was  (en 
years  after  his  own  death)  are  most  naturally  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  fault  sufficiently  near  the  punishment. 

(c)  Similarly  the  misfortunes  of  Jeluiash,  Amaziah,  and  Arariah 
are  explained  by  sins  of  »  hich  the  older  history  know  s  nothing 
(•QkHSjyS  'Jo  h-is  30/  265 16-30) ;  ?  and  I'haraoh  Necho 
himself  is  made  a  prophet,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah 
may  be  due  to  his  rejection  of  a  divine  warning  (iCh.853i /',), 
whilst  on  Ihe  other  hand,  Manasseh,  whose  character  as  depicted 
in  3  K.-l  i-i«  '.'3i«i  (cp  24 \f.  Jer.  1  'n)  i*  without  a  redeeming 
feature,  is  represented  as  a  pemteM  (jCh.  33 13/.  ij/^)in  order, 
it  would  seem,  to  justify  his  long  reign.* 

All  this  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Jewish  'Midi-ash  '; 
it  is  not  history,  but  '  Hnggada,'  moralising  romance 
attaching  to  historical  names  and  events.  The  Chronicler 
himself,  it  will  be  remembered  (sec  above,  §  6  [2],  gives 
the  name  of  '  Midraah  '  to  two  of  the  sources  from  which 

■  Where  the  'yet'  of  KV  should  be  'and  also'  (sit,  as  wet] 
ax  in  ihc  alliance  with  BenhaHad). 

*  9  K.  15  $  mentions  only  the  tact  that  t'zziah  became  a  leper. 

*  Cp  1  Ch.  10 13 \f.  (the  cause  assigned  for  Saul's  death),  all. 
12  ji*(cau*eof  ShUhak's  invasion),  '.'1  io/'»(. auseof  Libnah's  rc»oh), 
2".'  7  25  jo#  2S  J  10  33  /(Aha/'s  troubles  attributed  to  his.  idolatry), 
.Kit*/*.  In  9Uj,24j-i4  '.'S33/34/  the  older  narratives  \.f 
Kings  have  been  not  less  curiously  transformed  than  in  »Ch  '-'3 
(see  alwve,  |  7  e);  Be.,  td  ItC  ;  Kue.W,  %  SO  9t,  |  31  1  \  We> 
/Vm£(4>,  u>r.  tijSy:  |KT  104,  toS/.J.  ITic  correspsndence 
between  Hiram  aivd  Solomon  (3Ch.23.16;  cp  iK.5j~>)  has 
been  rev-ritten  by  the  Chronicler  (with  reminiscences  from  other 
parts  ol  Kiii;:->  in  his  own  style. 
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his  materials  wen*  derived.  There  need  be  no  uncer- 
tainty, therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work  when  it 
departs  from  the  older  narratives  of  S.  and  K. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Chronicler  is  to  be  found 
in  the  incredibly  high  figures  with  which  he  deals. 

David  (i  Ch.  22  14)  ama**es  i<-»j,ooo 
,  talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  talents  of 
»ilv«  lor  the  temple  (contrast  the  much 
1  Solom-jii '•  revenue  in  1  K.  10 14,/.); 
the  at  my  of  Abtjah  number*  4.»v»d  men,  that  of  Jeroboam 
8c»>,<xxk,  of  whom  500,000  perish  in  one  day  (2  Ch.  13  1 17);  Ava 
nuum  5*0,000  soldier*,  Zerah  i,w>,ou>  (1**9),  Jehosriaph  it 
1,100,000  (17  14-1.1I.  -although  in  ID  12  he  complain*  lliat  he 
ha*  'no  might,  -  l.'uiah  307,500  (Mi  3);  of  the  amy  of  Aha* 
re  slain  in  one  day.  while  auo,ouo  women  and  children 
.  <**<,«). 

Manifestly  such  figures  cannot  be  historical.  The 
past  was  magnified,  as  it  was  also  idealised.  The 
empire  of  David  and  his  successors  was  imagined  on  a 
scale  of  unsurpassed  power  ami  magnificence  ;  prc-exilic 
Judah  was  pictured  as  already  in  possession  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  governed  —at  least  in  its  greater  and 
better  men  —  by  the  ideas  and  principles  which  were 
in  force  at  a  later  day.  The  past  was  read  in  the 
light  of  the  present,  and  the  history,  where  necessary, 
re-written  accordingly.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  a 
Ifaditi011.il  element  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Chronicler's 
representation  ;  but  this  element  has  been  developed 
by  him,  and  cmlx-Uishcd  with  fresh  details,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  expression  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  at 
h<-art,  and  of  inculcating  the  lessons  which  he  con- 
ceived the  history  to  teach.  It  is  probable  that  the 
new  conception  of  Israel's  past  history,  and  the  char- 
acteristic didactic  treatment  of  it,  did  not  originate  w  ith 
the  Chronicler  Mmself,  but  had  already  appeared  in 
the  /iMi  of  the  King!  ■  >/  Israel  and  Judah  or  the  Midraxh 
of  the  fl.wi  of  Kimgt,  which  he  so  frequently  cites  as 
his  authorities  (cp  lie.  xxxvii.). 

A  usage,  not  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler  among  OT 

writers,  which  must  he  carefully  taken  into  account  by 

.  _,         the  historical  critic,  is  that  of  giving 

1    ,  if       information  that  is  reallv  statistical  in 
genealogtea.   ,hr  forrn  <>f  a  narratIve;   This  ,s  ,hc 

principle  which  underlies  many  of  the  OT  statements  of 
genealogical  relationships,  and  which  alone  explains  the 
variations  between  different  accounts  of  the  genealogy 
proceeding  from  a  single  ancestor  :  information  as  to 
the  subdivisions  of  clans,  the  intermingling  of  popula- 
tions, and  the  like,  is  thrown  into  a  genealogical  form 
(see  Ge.neaux;ik.s.  §  1).  The  most  striking  example  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  the  ethnographical 
table  of  Gen.  10  (cp  also  '2220-24  25 1-4  13-16,  and  parts 
of  36)  ;  but  these  instances  by  no  means  stand  alone  ; 
there  are  many  in  1  Ch.  1-9. 

Thus  ii  i*  avowedly  the  intention  of  2  24  41-45  \<rSS  4  1-$  1 1-14 
17-23  to  indicate  the  origin  of  local  population*  :  in  "243  Hebron, 
the  town,  has  *  son*.'  Several  of  the  name*  In  2  4  are  al*o  those 
of  Kdomite  clans  (Wellh.  Pt  Gentihti  et(.  38/D ;  these  camc- 
gradually  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  Judih,  and  the  <  n- 
nection  was  aficrwards  exhibited  artificially  in  a  genealogical 
scheme.  Caleb  and  Jcrahmccl  were  not  originally  Israelite; 
Caleb  belonged  to  the  Kdomite  rlan  (<  ;<-n.  *l  1 1)  ofthe  Ketiix- 
rite*  (Jos.  14 '  14) ,  and  clans  bearing  the  name  of  Caleb  and 
Jerahmcfl  are  in  David  *  time  (1  S.  '.T  10,  cp  3039;  note  also 
the  term*  of  Jo*.  I4iyi)  still  distinguished  from  Jml.ih :  in 
course  of  time,  however,  tl.ey  were  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  tribe,  and  a  genealogy  was  formed  (1  Ch.  2  16  35)  to  give 
expression  to  the  fact.' 

A  different  application  of  the  same  principle  seems 

•  So  in  T»»  Ephraim  i*  not  an  individual,  but  the  tribe;  and 
in  •%  at  Kxer  and  F.'ead  are,  no  doubt,  Kphraimite  claas.  Cp 
Bennett  in  Kxpai.  £it>.  chap.  iv.  cap.  p.  &iJf. 


to  lie  in  the  account  of  the  institutions  of  Levitical 
service  which  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
ference of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  David.  Tlie  author 
is  not  concerned  to  distinguish  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  Levitical  organisation  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment. He  wishes  to  descnlw  the  system  in  its  complete 
form,  especially  as  regards  the  service  of  the  singers, 
and  he  does  this  under  the  reign  of  David,  who  was  the 
father  of  Hebrew  psalmody  [cp  OT/C*  223/.]  and 
the  restorer  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

I"hc  style  of  the  Chronicler  has  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties.    It  is  not  merely  that  it  presents  characteristically 

11   iriii  ,a,c  ll"gulstic  novelties  1  which  are  not  con- 

11.  oxyw.  fined  |o  th<;  Voe;lbulary  bu,   M  Konig  s 

Sim/ax  der  hehr.  Sprat  he  fully  shows,  extend  to  the 
Syntax),  but  it  has  also  a  numlier  of  special  mannerisms. 
Kven  the  reader  of  a  translation  can  see  that  this  must 
be-  the  case.  Modern  words,  often  with  Aramaic  affini- 
ties, inelegant  syntax,  cumbrous  and  uncouth  sentences, 
in  strongest  povsible  contrast  to  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew  historical  liooks.  —  these  are  the 
predominant  marks  of  the  Chronicler's  style  ;  and  so 
constant  are  they  that  there  is  hardly  a  sentence,  not 
excerpted  from  Samuel  or  Kings,  in  which  they  are  not 
Observable.'  For  details  we  must  refer  to  the  Intro- 
ductions and  Commentaries  (see  e.g. ,  lie.  xiv.-xviii. ; 
Dr.  Introd.  535-540;  ft  Brown,  Hastings'  Pit 
1  iS-j-iv'l-  It  might  be  thought,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  Chronicler's  manner,  that  the  sfreches  in 
Chronicles  might  form  as  a  whole  an  exception  to 
what  is  here  stated,  and  that  they  might  conceivably 
be  lusnl  on  some  special  souro  i  of  older  date  But 
this  would  tx*  a  great  mistake.  The  tone  and  literary 
style  of  the  speeches  which  have  parallels  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  both  very  different  from  those  which 
have  tx-en  added  by  the  Chronicler.  The  latter  not 
only  reflect,  almost  uniformly,  the  ideas  and  point  of 
vi.  w  of  the  (  hronicler  himself,  but  also  exhibit  frequently 
the  same  literary  peculiarities.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are,  one  and  all.  his  own  compo- 
sition.1 

Uc.'s  woik  in  the  Kttrzgrf.  Hd!>.  (ed.  2,  1873)  is  still  a  most 
helpful  •  omrornlary  ;  see  also  Keil  ('?•);  ZiVrsh-r  in  I-ange's 
M&ehreri  (  74);    Oeltli,  Erf.  Komm. 

12.  Bibliography.  ('80);  Rawlinson,  iiV^n  Comm.  (  7.0. 

Itall  (learned),  KIlicotl  K  Comm.  ('6t); 
Bennett  (suggestive),  Expos.  Bifi.  ('94X  On  Uagogic  questions 
(structure,  sources,  credibility  of  narrative,  etc.),  the  principal 
wurVs  are  I>c  Welte,  Krit.  I'ersu.A  titer  die  t.t.iuMvkrd.ekeit 
d.Chron.ii&Hlieitnige,Yai.  I);  Keil.  Apoi'oe.  I  enm  h.  f  33),  and 
/■Hit.'-''  (  -3).  fi  1  ,s.t44  ;  Movers,  Krit.  Vmteru.  titer  die  MM. 
CAron.  f%0  :  t  iraf, "  Da*  Hitch  ilcr  ^  hroti.  als  Gcschichtsquclle.' 
in  Pie  GescJk.  B3cker  des  ATt  ('<<).  p.  114-347  (see  also  Be. 
viii.);  Ew.  J/ut.l  if*)  jr.;  IV  Wette - Schr.  Ei-l.  (ook  ft 
224-213;  We.  /W.»*(  irV).«8[ET,  171127):  Kue.  <W.r-''  H 
(very  thorough) ;  Dr.  Introd. i*s  uf>-S4o;  Wildcbeer,  /.ttter- 
kumit.  I  it,  :  K  .nig,  h  int.  %  54.  Cp  also  Bu.  '  Vermutungen 
mm  "  Midr.ish  "  de*  Burhes  der  Komgc '  in  /.A  Til'.  1J02,  p.  37 
JT.  (speculative):  Ki.  CAnmiclet,  Critical  Edition,  etc.,  with 
Notes,  SUO  I  (Hebrew),  'oc  ;  W.  K.  Banie*,  1  Religiou*  Stand- 
point of  the  Chronicler,  Am.  loum.  Srm.  Lamg.  and  Ltt., 
Oct.  'o6:  'Chn>nicle»  a  'l  argum,'  Ex.  Timet,  Hjif  /.  (  07); 
An  .1  ff.ir.ittii  C'ittctu  t,<  Ch'onitlet  in  the  /'esAitta  t'rrti.m 
Cqt)  (contain*  a  rather  surprising  number  of  variants  in  the 
primary  MSS);  K.  Brown,  art.  'Chronicle*,'  Hastings'  DH 
foBl.  W.  R.  S. — S.  R.  Di 

1  The  peruliarttie*  in  tjMesij.  11  may  €>ftcn  be  observed  even 
in  the  short  »enteiires  which  the  Chronicler  sometimes  intro- 
duces into  a  narrative  otherwise  excerp-ed  without  material 
alteration  from  Samuel  or  King*:  <•«-.,  1  Ch.  21  t  ("cr*.  i  end 
(tCCk).  11  end  C?ipX  »Ch.2j(a)  bwt-iyi  \1u  lf*j  end,  31^. 
etc. 

*  For  illustrations  see  Dr., 'The  Speeches  in  Chronicle*,' 
Ex  foil  tor,  Apr.  and  Oct.  1895.  pp.  »47-2S4,  294/,  .304-307. 
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1.  No  fixed 


A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  a  fixed  and  uniform 
system  of  defining  historical  events  seem 
so  evident  that  one  might  aped  to  find 
some*  such  method  of  determining  dates 
in  use  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
History,  however,  shows  that  a  long  development 
was  needed  to  lead  to  this  simple  result.  Only  in 
connection  with  a  universal  history  did  the  desire 
for  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  method  of  determining 
dates  spring  up.  The  impulse  towards  a  real  universal 
history  anil  a  general  chronology  came,  not  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  and  record  all  human 
events,  hut  whi  n  nu  n  learned  to  look  at  them  from  a 
single  point  of  view  and  to  comprehend  them  in  a  single 
plan.  The  roots  of  such  a  universal  history  lie  in  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  who  regarded  the  plan  of  Yah  we 
as  realising  itself  in  the  experience  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Israel  ;  and  its 
actual  beginnings,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalyptic  writers,  who  regarded  history 
as  a  comprehensive  whole  (see  APOCALYPTIC,  §  2). 
This  mode  of  regarding  history  was  continued  by 
Christianity,  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Chris- 
tianity felt  the  need  for  a  universal  chronology  and 
found  a  way  of  meeting  that  need,  thus  proving  its 
own  world -embracing  significance.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  the  lung  and  involved  history  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era.  which,  after  its  author, 
the  Kotnan  ftbttol  Dionvsius  Kxiguus  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  is  also  called  the  Dionysian  era. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  fixed  starting-point  from 
winch  to  reckon,  we  must  simply  state  here  that  the 
year  1 — i.e.,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ — is  equivalent 
to  the  year  754  of  the  era  of  Varro — i.e..  the  era  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  —and  to  the  first  year  of  the  195th 
Olympiad;  and.  also,  that  King  Herod  died  ill  the 
year  750  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  so  in  the  year  4  ti  c. 
(cp  Schtlr.  G/V  1  -43-345) 

The  same  phenomenon  of  gradual  arrival  at  a  satis- 
factory chronological  method  is  repeated  in  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  national  history  of  the  several  nations. 
We  neser  find  a  settled  era,  a  definite  date  from  which 
years  were  counted,  at  the  very  U  ginning  or  e\en  at 
an  early  period  of  a  nation's  history.  If  anything  of 
this  kind  has  seemed  to  appear  in  early  times,  it  has 
always  turned  out  to  l>e  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
or  really  to  rest  on  later  calculations.  Nor  is  the 
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OT  any  exception  to  this  rule.  Only  once  had  the 
Jews  Ijcfore  Christ  a  national  era,  and  that  was  for  a  very 
short  time.  When  Simon  the  Maccabce  had  obtained 
from  the  Syrians  complete  freedom  from  taxation  along 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  political  independence 
of  Judea,  documents  and  contracts  were  dated  by  years 
of  Simon,  the  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  the  Jews,  the 
first  year  of  Simon  the  High  Priest  ( 1  Mace.  13  41/. 
It*?)  representing  the  170th  year  of  the  era  of  the 
Sclcucides  (  =  143-142  B.C 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  time  when  the  Jews 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  they  had  used  the 
so-called  era  of  the  Seleucid.-c  (/jacu.\<(a  'EX\»jft>». 
1  Mace.  1  11 ;   f)a<xt\<ia  ' kcovpiw  [Assyrian  =  Syrian). 


Jos.  Ail.  xiii.  67;  rt'-ec] 


i  =  irra  contrattuum  amongst 


the  Jews,  and  year  d'yawnayi  amongst  the  Syrians). 
This  era  has  for  its  starting-point  the  defeat  of  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  Antigonus.  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidar 
in  Syria  ami  Babylonia  in  the  year  Ol.  117,  1 — i.e.,  31a 
B.C.  It  is  used  in  the  Hooks  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
there,  it  would  seem,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
firsl  ljook  it  begins,  not.  as  was  usual  elsewhere,  in 
the  autumn,  but  iti  the  spring  of  313.  thus  about  half 
a  year  earlier.1  This  era  reached  in  general  as  far  as 
the  Syrian  power,  and  although,  usually,  where  states 
were  able  to  obtain  freedom  they  introduced  new  eras 
of  their  own,  none  was  able  to  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  that  of  the  Seleucida?.  It  remained  in  use,  indeed, 
among  the  Syrians  for  centuries  alongside  of  the  Arabic 
era.  which  counts  from  the  Hegira  {htjru.  Might  of 
Mohammed),  t6th  July.  622  A.D. 

Real  eras  are  not  met  with  in  the  OT  in  earlier  times. 
We  cannot  cite  as  an  exception  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Exile,  of  counting  the  years  since  they  were 


ried  awav  from  tin 


land  (1 


Ezck. 


and 

40 1  ;  |<3*IR>  RlSjSi  2  K.  2.r>>7  ;  also  Jer.  6231,  and  E/ek. 
1  a,  and.  without  mention  of  the  point  from  which  the 
reckoning  is  made,  l'jek.  8t'J0i  29 1*?).  In  truth, 
they  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than  to  be  delivered 
from  the  need  of  counting  in  this  way.     Besides,  there 

1  Whether  the  numbers  i-s  that  are  found  on  silver  shekels 
and  half- shekels  with  the  inscription  r,c~p  ck*m'  or  B*VvTT 
.tnpn  refer  to  another  era  than  this  of  Simon's,  and,  if  so,  to 
some  pre-Christian  era,  has  not  been  deeded.  That  Simon 
had  cuius  stamped,  however,  is  hardly  lu  be  doubted  (cp 
I  Marc  156;  alto  Schurer,  cp.  rtt.  1  ioa  ff,  636  Jf.\ 

*  So  Schurer,  ■»/>.  til.  1  33:  We.,  however  (//<;  \*)f.  aoS), 
regards  this  assumption  as  unnecessary  (cp  \>*k,  I  <)). 
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2.  Mi  seel 
laneous  data. 


was  along  with  il  a  reckoning  from  the  final  f;ill  of 
Jerusalem  (Kxck  Id  i ).  while  frUek.  1  i  (if  the  text  has 
reached  us  irit.it.  ( l  must  rest  on  still  a  third  mode  of 

reckoning  1        I    <-u\er.  a  very  unsafe  hypothesis 

which  venturer  to  retain  in  the  case  of  the  statement  of 
2  Ch.  16  i  | as  a  whole  clearly  untenable)  at  least  the  num- 
lier 36  as  basnl  on  trustworthy  tradition,  an<l  proposes 
to  find  therein  a  trace  of  a  Judcan  era,  thought  to  dale 
from  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (Sharpe,  Ckrvn.>;.\y 
uf  the  litbtf.  29;  cp  Brandt's.  Abkandl.  6a  |.  Nor. 
lastly,  are  we  any  more  justified  in  finding  any  trace 
of  a  real  era  counting  from  the  Kxodus  in  the  late 
passage  tK.fli.  wliere  Hie  building  of  Solomons 
temple  is  assigned  lo  the  480th  year  after  that  event. 
This  number  docs  not  rest  on  tradition  :  it  has  been 
reached  by  calculation  based  on  some  hypothesis,  No 
OORoboralkM  can  be  obtained  from  the  numbers  in 
the  late  Priestly  Code— if  the  passages  containing  them 
are  original  even  there —numbers  which  date  the  events 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  by  years  from  the 

deliverance  out  of  Kgypt  J-VK3  V;— ]J  rK>s ;  cp 

Kx  1  ft t  1 9 «  Nu.lt  9i  33r"l  Nor  can  any  support, 
in  fact,  be  found  for  the  notion  that  the  Jubilee  period 
was  turned  to  chronological  purposes.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  real  carrying  out  of  the  regulations 
concerning  it  mentionrd  in  I,ev  'J.'iij  ff ' :  even  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  speak  only  of  Sabbatic  years,  never  of 
Jubilee  years  1  1  Man-  IJ49  53  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant,  xiv,  16ak 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  a  proper  era.  the  OT  is 
not  without  notes  and  data  intended  to  serve  as  ■ 
means  of  hung  events  chronologically. 
In  addition  to  isolated  observations 
1  none  i>)(-  1,-ss  important  that  they  are 
incidental  I  setting  an  occurrence  in  relation  to  another 
prominent  event  (e.g. ,  to  the  death  of  the  king,  as  in  Is. 
6>  Hj3.  or  to  an  important  expedition,  as  in  Is.  *2Qi. 
to  the  building  of  a  city,  as  in  Nu.  13  m,  or  to  an 
extraordinary  natural  phenomenon,  as  in  Am.  lit.  we 
generally  find,  in  the  case  of  any  important  OT  person- 
age, the  year  of  his  life  or  his  reign  specified  ;  and  in 
the  books  edited  during  the  Kxile  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated  logins  lo  l>e  given  by  years  of  the  reigning 
king.  Besides,  there  are  the  various  synchronistic  data 
often  supplied  by  headings  of  books  ic.;'. ,  in  *hc  COM  of 
certain  of  the  prophets),  and  by  the  Hooks  of  Kings, 
which  have  a  complete  synchronistic  record  for  the  time 
of  the  coexistence  of  the  mo  kingdoms  of  Israel  arid 
Judah.  Kin  illy,  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  cert. mi  events  furnished  at  times  by  the  historical 
narrative  itself  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Weightiest  question,  howcicr,  is,  lo  what  degree 
of  credibility  this  chronological  material  can  lay  claim. 
3  Lata   ""-'fore  undertaking  the  examination  of  this 
'  .  ,       <|in-slion  for  the  several  points  of  the  history, 
*         we  must  premise  some  general  considera- 
tions that  thrust  themselves  on  our  notice.     First  of  all. 
is  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  chronological 
are  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  those 
pans  of  the  historical  books  that  are  confessedly  to  l>e  re. 
garded  as  the  youngest.   In  the  I'entateueh  they  bekmg  to 
the  post-exilic  Priestly  Code  or  to  additions  of  even  later 
date  ;  in  the  other  historical  books  into  which  Ihe  older 

t  In  that  case  nothing  would  inert  the  requirements  of  the 
passage  but  a  reckoning  1h.1t  counted  fnxn  the  reform  of  Jusbih 
(f>27\  Ofany  such  mode  uf  reckoning  we  know  nothing,  any  more 
than  we  do  of  a  reckoning  hy  Jubilee  periods,  or  of  a  Ilahylonian 
era  meeting  the  rcijuiiemmls  gf  the  text  <cp  Kue.  Kim/.  2foii. 
A  Wi.  (,  (  r  I'nteri.  o.»-g6>  therefore  alters  rhe  texr,  and  reads 
K/ek.  I  1  thus,  *p»sp3  (read  rT-sCll  "e"sF."l  .13C3  ".1".  or 
■fsr3  I 'ead  n'SrTvd  r:cZ  '^'1.  which  must  be  under- 

:  st  *  1.  .'".'I  give  a-i  earlie  data  ikan  It,    It  a>avU  ba 

bitter,  however,  to  assume  rhe  original  leading  to  have  been  1  in 
the  tilth  year  '  (cp  the  following  vers.-)  -i.e.,  p'cTjrvi  ajp;, — and 
that  Irom  ihe  fact  of  Jeremiah's  having  predicted  severity  years 
for  the  Kxile  (25  11,  cp  29  10)  while  Kickiel  gave  only  forty  <4 '.). 
a  later  writer  drew  the  inferen. ,-  that  K/ekiel  prophesied  thirty 
years  after  Je'emiah,  and  an  ordinary  inserted  as  a  date  in  Krek. 
1 1  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Kxile  (OuhmV 
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sources  have  tieen  worketl,  they  are  due.  in  the  main,  to 
the  latest  exilic  editors  Then,  it  must  lie  regarded  as 
proved  that  the  sujierscriplioiis  of  the  prophetic  books 
containing  detailed  information  concerning  the  time  of 
the  tespeelive  prophets  do  not  come  from  the  prophets 
themselves,  but  are  much  younger  additions,  such  as  the 
er  udition  of  later  ages  delighted  in.  This  appears  from 
the  inexplicable  double  date  (by  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel  i  found  in  Hova  and  Amos,  as  well  as  from  the 
inaccut.M  v .  or  t'ie  crowding  of  thi  data  in  Is.  |cr.  and 
K/ck.  Nor  is  the  remarkable  addition  in  Amos  1  1,  'two 
years  before  the  earthquake,"  any  exception  to  this  rule  : 
the  fact  that  a  later  event  is  employed  to  define  the  date 
shows  that  the  statement  is  o  subsequent  addition,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  il  rests  on  the  exegesis 
and  calculation  of  the  seniles  (cp  Hoffmann.  /.//"If 
3 113  ["83]).  IJtslly.  it  is  remarkable  that  Ihe  Imt 
presents  no  uniformity  of  reading  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cording dates  :  nay,  that  there  are  even  lo  be  found  un- 
filled blanks.  Thus  111  1  S.  ]3i  the  numbers  haw-  ln-en 
Omitted  from  the  formula  giving  the  age  of  Viul  and  the 
length  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  whole  vers*;  is 

Omitted.1  There  are  also  other  plan's  in  the  I. XX  where 
such  chronological  data  are  lacking  —  e.g.,  Jcr.  t7> 
[HAN]  and  elsewhere  in  the  old  versions  we  come  on 
considerable  variations  from  the  traditional  Hebrew  text. 
All  these  arc  marks  that  indicate  a  late  ongin  for  the 
chronologic;!  1  numbers  a,,d  warn  us  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  to  submit  them  lo  a  thorough  examination. 

As  regards  the  oldest  period,  with   which  Genesis 
deals,  the  time  down  to  the  Kxodus.  it  is  known  that 
a  nid   t  t'1<   "umbers  supplied  by  the  Samaritan 

™  Jubilees  (dating  from  the  tit  si  century  A.  n.  ). 

differ  in  many  points  from  those  of  the  Massorclic  text. 

The  divergence  will  be  made  most  plain  bv  a  comparison 
showing  the  sum  of  ihe  years  according  to  ea.  h  tradition.  In 
t  Jen  ihr-  period  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  beginning 
Of  the  Hood  Is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  16:6  years;  accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritan,  tyrf  l  and,  according  to©",  2743.  In  Gen. 
11  10^  the  interval  from  the  hirih  of  .Shem  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  100  years;  according  10 
the  Samaritan,  1040;  and,  according  to  the  text  of  ©M,  1170. 
In  this  no  account  is  taken  of  thi  variations  exhibited  by 
the  other  MSS  of  0  itself,  nor  is  it  inquired  whether  the 
tradition  represented  hy  any  one  given  lc*t  is  free  from  internal 
inconsistency  (cp,  e.g.,  Gen.  It  ro,  *two  years  after  the  fh**i.' 
wilht.en.  5  jj  T  t,  and  lien.  11  lai;  further  Gen.  VI4  with  lien. 
11  J*.  ,»). 

This  state  of  matters  shows,  what  was  indeed  probable 
to  begin  with,  that  there  was  no  lived  tradition  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  Israel  ;  that,  indeed,  even  at  so 
late  a  time  as  that  of  the  I. XX  anil  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
there  was  no  clear  idea  of  how  Ihe  period  ill  question 
should  be  measured-  Thus  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  since  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  Priestly  Code, 
go  back  at  the  licst  only  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  and 
do  not  rest  on  tradition.  I mt  have  lieen  reached  bv  the 
application  of  some  artificial  theory.  Since  thev  are 
Useless,  therefore,  at  least  for  chronology  (if  indeed  one 
could  ever  have  hoped  lo  obtain  such  a  thing  for  those 
carliest  times)  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  discover 
w  hat  the  actual  theory  underlying  them  is. 

It  will  lie  enough  to  mention  that  v.  tints,  hmid  observed  that 
— -the  numlier  of  years  resulting  from  lhc  summation  of  the 
Maxsorclic  number*  for  the  period  (Gen.  5  to  Kx.  12  40)  from 
the  ctcalion  of  Adam  10  the  Kxudus*  is  exactly  two-thirds  of 
4000  >  cars.  These  4000  years  he  took  |q  represent  a  period  (of 
too  generations  of  40  years  each)  assigned  for  the  duration  of 
the  world.  In  rhis  way  he  sought  lo  explain  the  attificial 
origin  of  the  system  (cp  Sold.  1'nten*.  '1.  cur  Krit.  Jet  AT 


1  ipl  follows  MT,  0A  is  lacking  at  this  point  (see  furiher 

Pr.  ,7,'V>. 

1  The  numlier  u'tfiA  results  from  the  addition  of  i6s6.  the 
mimlw  r  of  years  from  ihe  <  reation  of  the  world  to  the  h-ninning 
of  the  Hood  (cp  Gen.  .'■).  +790,  the  sum  of  the  years  from  tbe 
tlovl  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  (cp  Gen.  11  10*)  +75  to  the 
departure  of  Abraham  from  Haran  (Gen.  12  4)  +  ;ts  to  the 
departure  of  lacoh  for  Kgypt  (=  15  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  (I  '.rn. 
21  5].  +60  to  tbe  birth  of  Jacob  [Gen.  25  *.\.  -t-,jo  years  uf 
Jacob  s  life  [Gen.  t;vjS0,  +410  years  of  stay  in  Kijypt 
(Kx.  1240). 
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III).  It  i«  worth  while,  however,  noticing  the  relation  in  which, 
accurding  to  Oppcrt  (jSGlf.  |8;7.  pp  aot-ewX  die  CtuWlMW 
number*  fur  the  first  ages  tn  Bctussu->  ami  die  statements  in 
Genesis  »tand  to  each  other.  The  Chaldean*  reckon  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  Alexander  3t_j  myriad*  of  year*,  of 
which  47  myriad*  represent  the  time  from  the  first  man  to 
Alesandcr.  Thus  they  allow  for  the  creation  iM  myriad*  of 
year*.  Now,  the  7  day*  of  the  bihlical  account  of  the  creation 
Rive  168  hour*.  Thu*  in  the  creation  age  a  myriad  of  year*  i* 
ret>icscntcd  in  the  bihlical  account  by  an  hour.  Again,  for  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  men  down  to  the  flood,  tike  Chaldean*  reckon 
4  1  c.il  -,"  I  •<-  resit  l(  />.     It  b  ith  numbers  Ik  dl\  idi  :l  I  \  7.-, 

we  get  fxoo  and  1 }  re*pectively,  and  13  years— i.r.,  8400  day*  • 
represent  week*,  while  6000  year*  i*  5  time*  ijco  year*. 

Hence  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  reckoned  5  year*  (i.r.  60 
month^>a*a.'«r,'r»wr(r<TMrX  where Genesis ha*  reckoned  1  week. 
1656  year-  (Genesis)  -  n  x  33  year*  ■  71  x  ijoo—  i.e.,  86,400— 
mrki :  457,o<>oyears  (Chaldean)  =  86,400  /ttttra.  This  remark- 
able  tela!  i<  >n,  which  can  hardly  re*t  on  pure  accidentj  presupposes 
a  complicated  calculation,  and  a  very  late  origin  for  these 
numbers  Whatever  be  the  theory  un  Jerlv  ing  the  number-,  of 
Genesis,  one  thing,  therefore,  i*  certain  :  for  a  »ure  chronology 
of  the  limes  Wore  the  Exodus,  the  OT  numbers  appear  i-vg  as 
they  do  for  the  first  time  in  the  youngest  v.urcc*  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, afford  no  security. 

Tin'  case  is  no  hotter  with  the  chronology  of  the 
inlet  val  that  extends  from  the  Exodus  to  the  lnuilding 

5.  Exodus  to  f  ,he  of1S,,,lo",°n,T,  cNV  h*.a'u 

»r    ]       hone,  indeed,  a  check  m  1K.61  which 

"  "  makes  the  building  of  the  temple  begin 
in  the  480th  year  after  the  Exodus ;  but  this  number 
dirt  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  time  when  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  no  more  (cp  above,  §  i ).  It  bears, 
moreover,  the  clear  impress  of  Ix-ing  artificial  :  for  it 
plainly  counts  from  Mim  10  Pavid  twelve  generations 
of  forty  years  each,  which  we  can  easily  identify  as 
follows :  Moses,  Joshua.  Othniel,  Khurt,  Deliorah, 
CI>ili-i >n.  Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel.  Saul,  and 
David.  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  number 
480  is  corroUirated  by  the  fact  that  the  five  "  little" 
Judges  in  Ju.  10  and  12  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
into  the  Deuteronomislic  Ihmk  of  Judges  later  (on 
the  object  of  their  insertion,  see  JUDQEB,  §  9).  Nor 
can  anything  certain  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
number*,  since  they  arc  neither  quite  clear  nor  free 
from  gaps. 

It  remains  obscure,  e.g.,  how  the  numbers  relating  lo  the 
supremacy  of  the  Philistine*  and  the  judgeship  of  Samson  (13  | 
l"i  jo  and  111  v)  are  related  10  each  oilier  :  how  live  twenty  years 
from  the  arrival  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-irarim  to  the  victory  of 
Samuel  over  the  Philistines  aie  to  be  filled  into  Samuel's 
hisiory  (1  S.  7  3);  and  how  the  ninety-four  years  of  foreign 
oppression  arc  to  Ik  combined  with  t(>e  data  concerning  the 
length  of  rule  of  rbe  individual  Judges3 

The  tradition  also  presents  gaps  however,  since  it  does  not 
mention  the  time  during  which  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  and  in  1  S.  13  t  the  numbers  for  Saul  are  entirely 
wanting-  Finally,  ©bal  allows  Eli  in  1  S.  4  18  only  twenty 
year-,  instead  of  the  forty  of  MT  :  and  the  frequently  recurring 
ruund  nuniber»~such  as  40  fur  Moses,  Othniel,  Deborah- Itarak, 
Gideon,  Kli  {&  30)  and  iJavid  ;  So  (=2X40)  for  Ehud;  and 
m(  -  '/)  for  Samson,  for  Eli  (according  to  •),  for  Samuel,  and 
(approximately)  for  Tola  (23),  and  J  air  (11)—  go  to  set  in  still 
clearer  light  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  data. 

The  matter  may  rest,  then,  as  Noldeke  left  it  at  the  end 
of  his  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  (<»/>.  til.  197), 
with  the  verdict  that  '  neither  for  the  several  divisions 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges  nor  for  its  whole  duration 

1  Cp  A'.-I  7T»)  410  n. 

5  If  we  reckon  together  the  numbers  for  this  period,  we  get  as 
follows  40  (stay  in  the  wilderness)  -(-40 (Othniel,  Ju.3n)  +  8o 
(Ehud,  3  to)  4-4o(Debotah-Karak,  1  31)  +40  (Gideon,  828)  +13 
(Tola,  10  j)  +3J  (Jair,  10,)  +6  (Jephthah.  127)  +7  (Ibran,  Itu) 
-fto  (EI011,  12  ir)  4  8  (Abdon,  12  14)  4-ao  (Samson,  I'M')  4  40 
(Eli,  1  S.  4  18}  +jo  (Samuel,  1  S.  7  1)  4-40  (Itavid,  1  K.  ill)  +4 
(Solomon,  1  k.  Ill)  440  years  If  we  deduct  the  '  little '  Judges 
(Tola,  Jair,  Ibran,  Elon,  and  Abdon  =  70),  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  only  ,70  years  Kor  Joshua  ami  Saul,  for  whom  the  numbers 
arc  lacking,  there  still  lemain,  to  complete  the  480  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  calculation  40  years,  according  to  the  second 
110.  If,  however,  we  are  to  insert  between  the  period*  of  the 
several  Judges  the  94  years  of  foreign  oppression  (  -  8  (Cushan 
Kishathaim,  Ju.38)  +18  [Kglon,  814)  +30  |  labin,  4d  +7 
(Midianites,  »li)  4-3  lAbimelech.  4-i8  [Ammonites,  1D«| 

+  30  [Philistines,  cp  ISi  15m  and  IO31)).  we  get  534  or  404 
years— according  to  the  first  reckoning  already  54  years  too 
many,  with  nothing  left  for  Joshua  and  Saul ;  according  to  the 
■second,  only  sin  teen  years  for  these  two  together,  a  period  far 
1  for  the  deeds  of  both. 
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is  a  chronology  any  longer  attainable.'  It  is,  therefore, 
also  useless  to  seek,  by  calculation  from  these  liumUis, 
to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  leadership  of  Joshua  and 
the  reign  of  Saul.  The  lurthest  we  can  go  is  lo 
conclude,  from  passages  like  Am.  2io  fus,  that  an  old 
tradition  estimated  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
at  forty  years.  (On  the  chronology  of  the  Hook  of 
Judges,  see  Jttx;Ks,  §  15.) 

It  is  much  harder  to  ileal  with  the  chronological 
dates  for  the  period  from  the  building  of  the  temple  bv 

6.  Temple  to  *jlo",0,n  ^e  C°"qUT  °f  Jm,!ia,et" 
.1  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  various  im- 
portant instances  wc  now  meet  with 
statements  concerning  the  year  of  the 
reigning  king  to  which  the  event  narrated  belongs. 
Thus  m  regard  to  events  of  war  we  read  :  '  In  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboant  Shishak  King  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem'  (iK.  14js).  and  'In  the 
ninth  year  of  Hosea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria' 
(2  K.  176).  So  also  in  regatd  to  home  affairs  :  1  In  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  King  Jehoash  the  priests 
hail  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house'  (2  K.  l'j;). 
Clear  as  such  passages  seem  to  be,  wc  need  to  know 
which  year  of  a  given  king  was  called  the  first  -  the 
year  in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  or 
the  first  complete  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he 
was  already  seated  on  the  throne.  Sound  information 
OB  this  point  is  still  more  indispensable,  however,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  further  data  for  our  period  supplied 
by  the  Hooks  of  Kings.  These  give  the  sum  of  the 
years  of  reign  of  each  several  king.  If,  however,  for 
anv  interval  that  can  be  defined  by  means  of  events 
related,  wc  add  together  these  amounts,  the  totals  for 
the  parallel  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  1 
The  question  becomes  very  complicated  when  at 
accession  the  date  is  regularly  defined  synchronistically, 
by  years  of  the  contemporary  tulrr  of  the  neighliouring 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  judah.  This  synchiomsm  again 
leads  to  a  reckoning  of  its  own.  What  we  have  first 
to  do  is  to  estimate  the  value  or  the  various  chrono- 
logical data  which  form  a  sort  of  framework  for  the 
whole  history  of  the  period.  Then  we  can  determine  the 
importance  and  range  of  the  individual  dates  assigned  by 


The  statements  concerning  the  duration  of  a  reign  as 
well  as  the  synchronism  of  its  beginning  form  parts  of 

7  Reigns  and  ^  ^  V™*?  whlclh  ^  iud?mc"» 
'  ^  on  each  lung  from  the  standpoint  of 

sync  roc  mi.  tnc  rj^ujiinmoraie  law  (see  Kings, 
Bckjks  ok.  §  if. ).  The  two  chronological  elements, 
however,  have  a  diverse  origin  ;  for  (he  synchronistic- 
notes  Ix-lray  their  character  as  '  subjective  additions  of 
the  Epitomalor. '  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that 

this  noting  of  synchronism  was  not  in  actual  use  during 
the  existence  of  the  two  kingdoms  :  apart  from  dales 
of  accessions,  we  find  it  only  once — at  the  fall  of 
Samaria  12  K.  I89  to),  the  point  where  the  system  comes 
lo  an  end. 

It  would  be  natural  to  maintain  that  the  very  construction 
of  the  chronological  notes  icsvals  their  diverse  origin:  the 
verb  Y*c  has  in  the  same  sentence  one  meaning  for  the  words 
that  precede,  and  another  for  those  thai  follow.  It  is  to  l>e 
construed  as  inchoative  (  =  •  he  became  king  )  as  well  as  pio. 
grr-.*i>i*  (  =  *he  reigned  *).  For  instance,  in  a  K.H33  'In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Amaiiah  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Isiael  ( ~  became  king, 
and  also  =  reigned)  forty-one  years  in  Samaria.'  If  here  and 
there  (t  K.  15 25  IS 39  2251 :  iK.Si  1.S  13)  ■^■ji  U  added  to 
■ySn*  ddl  only  prove*,  it  would  seem,  a  sense  of  the  irreconcil- 
ability of  expressing  both  the  date  of  accession  and  the  duration 
of  the  reign  by  the  simple  verb  "Sg.    The  double  sense  of  this 

verb,  however,  is  prculiar  tosaich  annals,  and  i*  tobr  rvplained  by 

the  brevity  of  the  style.  E sadly  so  in  the  list  of  kiims  of  Tyre 
gisi-n  by  J.weplius  (c.  1  ifi>  from  Menamler  of  Ephexus, 
ifraaiktveiv  is  used  in  noth  senses  ,-it  the  sime  time:  'be 


be. 


ing  as  wc 


I  Ir. 


The  decisive  proof,  however,  of  the  secondary  char- 
of  the  synchronistic  numbers  is  reached  only  when 
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*t  compare  thorn  with  the  years  of  reign.     It  then  ]  exhibition  of  the  data  will  he  the  best  way  to  make  this 

oppeani  that  the  former  has  been  attained  by  calculation  '  clear.     In  the  first  column  we  give  the  date  reckoned 

from  the  l.illrr.  although  the  method  that  has  been  i  from  an  imaginary  era  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 

followed  cannot  in  all  points  be  discerned.1    A  tabular  |  and  in  the  last  the  references  from  the  Books  of  Kings. 

TABLL  I. — Old  Testament  Data  as  to  Reions  :  Solomon  to  Fall  ok  Samakia. 
Synchronisms  ami  Length  ok  Kkicns. 


li 

Mi 

m 

*2 


ISK 


ml  year 

iB 

■  Sth  „ 

JO 

*xh  „ 

II 

i*l  „ 

M 

Ml  ., 

41 

I«  „ 

4* 

IS!  „ 

1st  „ 

$7 

1st  ,, 

6o 

4<»  » 

?6 

l*t  ,. 

77 

■»«  .. 

8i 

S«b  ., 

83 

••"b  ,. 

I  OOIULHJ 

Jrro  ■ 

Kadab 


lioam  . 

(Mill  . 


Ela  . 
Ztrnrl 
Omrl 
Ahib 
Ahab 
A  ha  7. 1  ah 


Jeliuram 


Length  of  Reign. 


wytan 
i  year 

ft j  yean 

I  year 
4  years 
7 

>9  •• 
i  year 


•J 

n 


23  yean 


*  » 

»4  N 

»  H 

7  oay* 
>  >  y  can 

"  ■• 
»  .. 


I  of  Yearn  of  feign  in  Israel 


69 

lit  y 

..i 

■35 

yth 

>» 

••7 

lit 

n 

•J' 

i>l 

>3* 

ind 

•  t 

146 

id 

1  T3 

lit 

»» 

I  It 

>  > 

JIO 

M 

tt 

All 

151 

u 

11J 

■M 

99 

"4 

ind 

H 

'19 

171b 

99 

1st 

It 

^ 

19 

9th 

H 

Term  . 
3ohoahai . 

Jeao&sih  . 

Lhoash  . 
Joroooam 


SbaUum  . 
Menahera 
Rek.ihlah 

Pokab.  . 

Pekab 
Pekah 
Hoahea  . 

Hoshca  . 


j8  year* 

» 

«S  .. 

6j  ".. 
1  year 
o 

1 1  years 
»  ii 


»7 

« 

i 


is3  year* 


ji  years 

'I  " 

4«  .. 

io  year* 

*  •> 


9  .. 


141,'.  vrv 


JVDAK. 


Length  of  Reign. 


tst  year 

1*1 

N 

rat 

»» 
■f 

2ll(t 

3rd 

•t 

3*t)l 

»i 

•  » 

3t*t 

H 

jBth 

ISC 

17th 

n 

iSth 

Ml 

*» 

Ml 

<> 

Asa  . 

Asa  . 
Asa  . 
Asa  . 
Asa  . 
Asa  . 

Jehoshaphat 

lehoshaphat 
Jchoabaphal 
J»hor*m  . 


yean 


year 


years 


year 


Sum  of  Vcir*  of  reign  in  Judah 


Jehoash 
Jch<>a*h 

Am  ax  lab 

Anvariah 


istyearofAUtaUah. 

twt 

jud 
Jf* 

1st 
15th 

1st 
|3th 

■juj 

.^h 
yxh 
53ml 

M  „  Jot  ham  . 

lit  „  Abas 

nth  „  Ahaz  . 

1st  ,,  H-  tekt&h  . 

7th  „  He«kiah  to  Fail 
of  Samana 


Arariah 
A/ari.ih 
A/uriah 
A'ariah 


6  year* 

37  .. 
40  „ 


5'  ., 
•5 

I]  .. 

7>  '., 


6  years 
40 

»9  .. 
5*  .. 


Reference* 
to  the  Hooks 
of  Rings. 


1  R 
1  R 
t  R 

■  K, 
1  R 

■  K. 

■  K 
1  K. 
iK. 
1  K 
.  K 
•  K 
iK. 
•K. 


ltao/ 

15  1/ 

l»9/ 
l.'.JS 

1533 

)<>B 

KI15 

1«J3 

ldao 

K4. 

•-'-•5» 

•  | 

K16/ 
825/ 


6» 


jt8  years  '  260  years 


I  3  R.  10^6 
I     II  13 
iK  I3t« 
j  K   13  , 
j  K. 1 J  10 
jK.Uii 
iK.II>3 
jK.  15  h 
iK.  t»l 
»K.  Ull 
iK.).  17 
t  K  1J*J 
2K.15»7 
■j  K.  i'jya/. 

iK. 

iK.  171 
1  R.  t«  i 
l-,aK.l*i 
-•wo  j  R.  IS  10 


This  uible  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  3581)1  year 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  there  had  elapsed  258 
synchronistic  years,  341,',  years  of  reign  in  Israel,  and 
360  such  years  in  Judah  ;  and  we  have  thus  the  singular 
equation  358  =  241/,  =260.  The  result  is  even  more 
singular,  however,  when  we  examine  se|xtrately  the  parts 
before  and  after  the  first  point  of  coincidence  obtained 
through  a  contemporaneous  accession  in  both  lines. 
Hefore  the  year  of  accession  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah  there 
were  only  88  years  according  to  the  synchronisms  for 
98  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and  95  in  Judah  :  but  for  the 
second  part  there  arc  170  years  according  to  the  syn- 
chronisms for  only  143/1  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and 
165  in  Judah.  Whilst  thus,  in  the  first  period,  the 
number,  according  to  the  synchronistic  calculation,  is 
smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  traditional  years,  in  the 
second  period,  which  is  longer  by  about  a  half,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  traditional  years  not  inconsiderably.  Similar 
variations  for  smaller  periods  can  easily  be  proved  by  a 
glance  at  the  table.     Nor  cut  we  equalize  the  syn- 

'  It  has  recently  l>een  shosvn  by  Benringer  (Comm.  m  drn 
Kinigrn,  lHyQ,  pp.  imii.-»;*i.)  that  the  synchronism*  star!  from 
two  diflVrent  point*  and  pr»s:reii  upm  two  distinct  mcthodi  of 
reckoning,  one  01  whirh  is  followed  by  preference  in  the  Hebrew 
in«L. 
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dranulk  and  the  traditional  nutnlx  rs  by  1 
the  latter  represent  a  popular  way  of  counting  1 
to  which  from  the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  was  considered  three  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  (a  K.  lSio).  The  excess 
of  the  traditional  values  in  the  period  before  Jehu  could 
perhaps  be  thus  explained,  but  not  their  defect  in  the 
following  period.  Nor  is  it  possible  by  altering  the 
individual  numbers  to  bring  the  synchronisms  into 
harmony  with  the  years  of  reign  ;  even  were  one  to  alter 
all  the  synchronistic  statements,  this  would  do  nothing 
towards  removing  the  differences  between  the  numbers 
for  Israel  and  those  for  Judah.  Thus,  almost  along  the 
whole  line,  the  discrepancy  between  synchronisms  and 
years  of  reign  is  incurable 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  appreciate  a  remark- 
able agreement.  The  sum  of  the  synchronistic  years  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  for 
Jtniah  (258-360).  The  slight  difference  of  two  years 
enn  have  no  weight,  and  can  perhaps  be  entirrly 
removed.  In  the  surprising  statement  of  2  K.  13 10  that 
th>»  accession  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  happened  in  the  37th 
year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah,  we  may  follow  v.  1  and  1 
37  to  39  ;  for.  according  to  that  verse.  " 
had  acceded  in  the  33rd  year  of  Jehoash  of  judah. 
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reigned  17  years.  In  this  way  the  sum  of  the  years  of 
reign  in  the  lines  of  Israel  and  Jmlah.  according  to  the 
synchronisms,  would  be  increased  in  each  case-  by  two 
years— for  Jehoahaz  would  have  reigned,  according  to 
the  synchronism.  16  years  instead  <>f  14,  and  Jchoash 
39  instead  of  37 — while  the  traditional  numbers  would 
undergo  no  alteration.  Even  without  this  slight  emen- 
dalion — adopted  in  the  A  Mine  edition  of  the  LXX,  and 
demanded  by  Thcnius,  Klosterniann.  and  Kamphauscn 
— it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  Judean  years 
of  reign  that  forms  the  basis  on  which  the  synchronistic 
numl>ers  are  calculated.  In  this  process  however, 
though  the  individual  sums  have  not  been  disregarded, 
it  has  been  impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
kings  of  N.  Israel,  to  avoid  important  variations. 

Care,  however,  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the  synchronism  of 
events'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  following  requirement* 
are  satisfied :— Jeroboam's  reign  runs  parallel  with  those  of 
Kchuboam  and  Abijah  (■  K.  1*  jo  K>7> :  Itaasha  is  king  during 
the  reign  of  Asa  (iK.  I016);  Jehoshaphat  surv-ists  Ahah 
and  Ahaxiah,  arid  reigns  contemporaneously  with  Jchuratn 
of  Israel  (1  K.  '?liff.  50 ;  j  K .  8  7  jfEJ ;  the  deaths  of  Jch>ramof 
Israel  anil  Ahariah  of  Judah  fa.l  in  the  same  year  ('-' K.  S>); 
Amaz  ah  and  Jchoash  of  Israel  reign  contemporaneously  (1  K. 
14  *  rK) ;  and  l'ekah  is  a  contemporary  of  Jotham  and  Alia/  (2  K. 

15 37 1«  sjf.y. 

Although  the  synchronistic  dates  have  thus  not  lx-cn 
attained  without  regard  to  tradition,  they  arc  obviously, 
as  Ixrlonging  to  the  youngest  parts  of  the  lc\t.  not  a 
standard  for  chronology.  'I"hey  apply  to  the  past  a 
method  of  dating  with  which  it  was  quite  unacquainted. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  practice,  which  could  never 
be  carried  out  in  actual  life,  of  connecting  the  years  of 
one  kingdom  with  reigns  of  kings  in  a  ncighlxiuring 
kingdom,  but  also  of  the  methodical  practice,  pre- 
supposed in  such  a  custom,  of  indicating  in  an  exact 
and  regular  way  the  years  within  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  by  the  years  of  reign  of  its  king  for  the  time 
Ix-ing.  In  such  texts  as  we  can,  with  any  confidence, 
assign  to  pre-exilic  times,  we  find  nothing  but  popular 
8  First  chronologies  associating  an  went  with 
Jf'      .      .    some  Other  important  event  content- 

chjronoloU  lK,rar)'  wth  "  <CP  Is-6'  14 »8*  -''')■ 
CITO       ST-    xi,,.  few  duel  according  to  years  of 

kin^s  given  in  the  older  history  (as,  e.g.,  iK.14a$;  2  K. 

VI; '  may  be  ignored.    They  are  too  isolated,  and  must 

rest  [e.g.,  in  the  writings  and  jxirtions  which  treat  of  the 

latest  pre-«Xllic  times)  on  subsequent  calculation,  or  lie 

due  to  interpolation  (cp  also  the  dates  introduced  by 

the  ("hronicler  in  deference  to  the  desire  felt  at  a  later 

date  for  evader  definition  of  time,  of  which  the  Books 

of  Kings  still  knew  nothing:  a("h.  13»3  1 A 10-19,  and 

especially   1(5 1)— though  it  is  perhaps  possible  that, 

even  without  there  being  a  settled  system,  some  pro. 

minent    events  might,  occasionally  and  without  set 

purpose,  be  defined  by  years  of  reign.     In  any  case, 

dating  by  native  kings  must  be  regarded  as  at  le.ist 

older  than  the  artificial  synchronism  between  Judah  and 

Isi  tel. 

Dating  by  the  years  of  kings  was  thus  never  sys- 
tematically used  by  the  Hebrews  so  long  as  they  had 
national  kings.  They  learned  this 
useful  method  from  the  Babylonians, 
and  then  introduced  it  into  their  his- 
torical works  compiled  during  the  exile  (cp  W'i.  AT 
I'ntrrsuih  .  especially  pp.  87-04)  Thus  the  question 
how  the  Hebrews  dealt  with  the  year  of  a  king's  death 
■i.e.,  whether  they  reckoned  the  fraction  of  a  year  that 
remained  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  to  the 
deceased  king,  or  made  the  rirst  year  of  the  new  king 
begin  at  once — disappears.  There  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  synchronisms,  as  well  as  the  dates  and  years 
of  reign  in  general,  presuppose  the  Babylonian  method 
(the  only  satisfactory-  one),  according  to  which  the  n-st 
of  the  year  in  which  any  king  died  was  reckoned  to  the 

•  We  need  take  no  account  of  the  independent  narratives  of 
Chr.  sk  lis  (y.e.,  f  <);  they  do  not  agree  m  with  the 
"    ear,  „f  reign.  _ 

r  the  account  it  correct  need  not  here  be 
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last  of  his  reign,  and  the  first  year  of  the  new  king 
the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  already 


10.  Years 
of  reign. 


the 

By  giving  up  the  synchronisms  we  arc  thrown  back 
for  the  chronology  of  the  monarchy  on  the  sums  of  the 
years  of  retgn  of  the  individual  kings, 
llic  hope  of  finding  in  these  numbers 
trustworthy  mater. al  for  chronology,  and 
thus  solving  the  singular  equation  thereby  altcttl  242 
Israelitish  years  represent  200  Judean  years,  GOuU  lie 
realised  only  on  one  condition.  One  might  simply  sub- 
tract the  242  Israelitish  years'  from  the  total  for  Judah.  and 
regard  the  excess  of  18  v-ars  as  falling  alter  the  conquest 
of  Samaria.  Nor  .s  there  anything  m  the  synchronism 
to  prevent  this  ope  ration,  for  that  may  have  started  from 
an  incorrect  calculation  in  putting  the  fall  of  Hoshea  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  l  lc/ekiah.  A  clear  veto,  however,  is 
laid  on  this  procedure  on  other  gTounds.  If  we  subtract 
the  su|x-rtluous  18  years  (6  yean  of  Jlezckiah  and  the 
last  ta  of  Aha/  i  from  the  total  for  Judah.  all  that  is  left  of 
Altai's  reign  parallel  with  the  Israelitish  years  of  reign 
is  the  first  4  years.  Therefore  l'ekah,  who  was  murdered 
nine  years  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  (  2  K.  176).  mu^t.  at 
the  acivvsion  ol  All  ',  have  been  already  fi'  •  \ ears  dead, 
which  is  impossible,  since,  according  to  2  K,  WsjT..  this 
king  was  attacked  by  him.  The  expedient  of  simple 
subtraction,  therefore,  fails;  the  emlorrassing  equation 
remains,  about  242  Israelitish  years  -  260  Judean  :  nay, 
since  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  and 
Aha/iah  of  Judah.  144  Israelitish  years =  105  Judean. 

If  the  totals  are  thus  unequal,  very  great  inequalities 
appear,  naturally,  in  the  details.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  remove  them  ;  but  this  has  not  Urn  achieved 
in  any  convincing  way. 

a  K.  K  5,  e-e-.  States  that  during  the  attack  of  leprosy  fr  .m 

1. ! .  i_  1-     r..\          ,  ■   1.  -..«-  ■        .  I.  _  |_  .  f  1-  tzr 


whi<  h  hi%  fadicr  A/ariah  suffered  in  the  laM  yean,  of  hi 
'  Jotham  was  over  the  palace  and  judge)  the  people  of  th 


life. 


people  ol  the  land. 

Kvi-n  witi-  we  10  found  on  this  statement  l!ie  theory  that  the 
years  of  reign  of  father  and  sen  that  ran  parallel  to  each  uilier 
were  counted  twice  over  in  the  numlx-r*  51  ami  16  assigned  to 
thi-ir  respective  reigns,  and  also  to  suppese  that  during  all 
these  10  yean  the  father  was  still  alive,  there  would  Mill  n  main 
■  44  I-i.e  litish  year*    14.^  Judean. 

Mistaken  attempts  of  this  kind  are.  moreover,  the  less 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  as  will  appear  1$  35,*), 
even  the  lowest  total  of  144  years  for  the  interval  from 
Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  more  than  20  years  too  high 
From  all  this  it  results  that  the  individual  numbers  of 
years  of  reign,  as  well  as  the  totals,  are  untrustworthy  and 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  a  certain  chronology,  even  if 
it  be  admitted  that,  within  certain  limits  or  in  some 
points,  they  may  agree-  with  actual  fact. 
11  E       of     Tnc  untmsiworthiness  of  the  numbers 

calculation.  l*°rmci  pUm','  J"*"  U,e 

cording  to  winch  they  arc  formed  is 

clearly  exhibited. 

In  1SS7  K.  Krey  (see  below,  f  80  argued  that,  at  least  in  the 

rase  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  the  several  sums  assigned  to  the 

respective  reigns  rest  in  general  on  an  aitilisial  Allien.  He 

then  thought  tliat  the  series  of  kings  ,,f  Judah,  and  indird  those 

aha  uf  the  house  of  |ehu,  '  show  no  sui  h  artificiality  ' ;  but  (arc. 

tu  Hleek-We.  AVej.  't  j6<,)  he  so.11  observed  a  playing  with 

figures  also  in  the  items  for  Judah.  To  begin  with  the 

king*  of  Israel  down  to  Jehoram,  we  find  an  avcrmac  reign  of  i» 

years.    In  the  case  of  Omri  and  Jrhe.ram  this  is  the  exact 

number,  whilst  fur  Jrroliccim,  Itaasha,  and  Ahah  we  have  »»1 

ii.*.,  in  round  Tiumlxrrs  j  N  u),  and  t .r  the  rest  — Nadah,  Klah. 

and  Aha/iah  (ihe  immediate  successors  of  the  kin^;-  provided 

with  the  double  (wriod) — -•  years  each.    This  i*  as  if  vie  h.id  8 

kings  with  ts  years  each,  making  a  total  of  96— more  exactly  98 

year*.    Moreover,  the  totals  for  the  first  and  the  last  four  of 

tlies-  are  each  almost  exactly  4S.     In  the  next  pait  of  the  series, 

as  We.  emphasises,  we  have  fijf  the  9  kings  fiom  Jehu  to  Hoshea 

a  total  of  144  years,  which  makes  an  average  of  16  for  each. 

One  might  also  urge  the  remarkable  fa>  t  tliat,  even  as  Jibu 

with  his  7%  year,  reigned  about  as  long  as  his  two  successors, 

so  the  41  years  of  Jeroboam  II.  also  exactly  c«iual  the  sum 

of  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  In  the  Judean  line,  on  the 

other  hand,  a  similar  role  is  played  bytlvc  figure*  40  and  8<s 

Thus,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  in  the  f«th  year  of 

Hezekiah,  we  have  Kcli-  l«oani4-Abi;a)i  20,  Asa  41.  Jehoshaphat 
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+  Jrhoram  +  Ahariab  4-  Athaliah  40,  Jehoasb.  40.  Ama/iah  + 
Arariah  81,  Jolham-rAha/  t  Hczekuh  s<  year* ;  and  lr..ni  thu 
pcini  <mward»  till  the  la»I  dale,  the  371I1  year  of  (eboiachiti,  we 
have  He/ekiah  +  .Mnutvh  +- Anton  So,  and  aim  Josiaha-  Juahax 
r  Jelioiakim  +  Jcbuiachin  7 A  years.  If  we  ought  rtilf.  with 
k.imphausrn,  he  inclined  to  find  in  all  tin*  only  a  freak  of 
cliance,  our  suspici'rfi  would  be  raised  on  comparing  the  total 
for  the  king»  ol  Israel  {(ire.  240)  with  the  number  in  1  K.  «>  1 
(480),  and  Mill  more  on  observing  that  4&0  is  also  the  total  of 
yean  from  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  — the  epoch  that  opens  with  the  conouest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  RNMMMIfl  the 
sccihuI  Tlie.wracy  and  Betting  about  the  liuilduig  of  the  second 
temple.  (  I  be  10-7  year*  <tf  Solomon  frooi  the  building  of  the 
temple  t  .'xyeats  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  4  M;J  vears,  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  +50  years  of  the  Kxile,  give  exatlfy  4:0  years  ) 

There  can  hardly,  then,  lie  any  mistake  about  the 
artificiality  of  the  total  .is  well  as  ol  the  various 
items.  If  so.  the  origin  of  the  present  numbers  for  the 
years  of  reign  of  the  individual  kings,  on  which  the 
synchronistic  notices  are  founded,  must  fall  in  a 
period  later  than  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Rabylon, 
and  chronology  cannot  trust  to  the  correctness  of  the 

number*. 

For  all  that,  it  may  be  conjectured  the  numbers  in 
individual  instances  are  correct ;  but  which  are  such 
cases,  can  be  known  only  in  some  way 
independent  of  the  numliers.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  narrative  of  Kings  or  a  prophetic  writing 
can  divide  the  point  ;  but  w  ithout  help  from  outside  we 
COUld  IMK  go  far.  In  itself  it  cannot  lie  more  than 
prohibit-  that  the  last  kings  of  Judah  appear  with  the 
correct  numbers.  Th<  >.;  numl»ers  give  Hezckiah  29 
( 2  K  1 8  1  j  1,  Manasseh  s5  (21 1),  Anion  a  (21 19).  Jonah 
31  (22 1).  Jehoahaz  |  (23  ai).  Jehoiakim  it  (23j6). 
Jehoiachin  |  < ^ 4  9 and  Zedckiah  1 1  years  (24  18) ;  thus. 
'i.V>4  years  in  all.  embodying  an  estimate  of  133  years 
from  the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  the  earliest  that  the  dates  according  to  years  of 
kings  can  lay  claim  to  consideration  is  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ivekiel.  Here  grave  mistake  in  retrospective  calcula- 
tion) (for  even  they  rest  on  that  I  seem  to  be  excluded  by 
the  nearness  of  the  time.  Naturally  no  account  can  be 
taken  of  the  statements  of  the  I  look  of  Daniel,  which 
did  not  originate  till  the  second  century  B.C.  ;  it  knows 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  of 
the  exilic  period  only  from  tradition,  and  cannot  lie 
acquitted  of  grave  mistakes  (see  Daniki..  ii.  §  9 /• ) 

For  the  last  period,  re-aching  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  in  the 

_  Hebrew  OT  itself  but  few  historical  rc- 

13.  From 

Fall  of 

Jerusalem 

onwards. 

short  interval  preceding  it  we  are  referred 
to  the  statements  in  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariflh 
and  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These,  ]iow- 
ever,  show  that  the  Jews  had  learned  in  the  interval 
how  to  date  exactly  by  years  of  reign.  The  writings 
mentioned  give  date*,  by  years  of  the  Persian  kings. 
All  difficulties  111  the  wa\  of  a  chronology  of  this  period, 
however,  are  not  thus  removed.  The  names  IXiritis  and 
Artaxerxes  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  several  bearers 
of  these  names  among  the  Persian  kings.  Hence  Uuh 
the  first  and  the  second  of  the  three  Dariuses  ha\e  Ix-c-n 
regarded  as  the  I>ariawesh  mentioned  in  the  OT,  and 
even  all  three  Artaxerxes  have  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  ArtahSasta  of  F.zr.  -Neh.  'I "hen,  again, 
the  tran<q>ositions  and  actual  additions  that  the  Chronicler 
allows  himself  to  make  increase  the  difficulty  of  know  mg 
the  real  order  of  ev  ents.  In  the  case  of  Darius, 

indeed,  only  the  first  can.  after  all  (in  spite  of  Havet  and 
Imbert,,  be  seriously  considered. 

The  chief  interest,  accordingly,  lies  in  deciding  as  to 
the  date  in  K/r.177/  which  si  ts  the  return  of  Ezra  in 
Art      t         M'v,'!l'''  >'ei,r  °f  Arta!is,ista.     It  is 
-p  to  be  noted  that  this  passage  (7  i-io|  has 

been  revised  by  the  Chronicler  (see  EZRA 
and  Nehemiah.  Books  of),  and  in  both  verses  the 
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cords.  Hcyond  the  introduction  of  the  law 
in  the  restored  community  the  historical 
narrative  does  not  conduct  us.     For  the 


date  is  open,  from  its  positi  -n  or  Lit  \  of  connection,  to 
the  suspicion  of  not  being  original.  K<>s«ers  accordingly, 
leav  ing  this  datum  wholly  out  of  acioutu.  maintained 
[Htrtttl,  *94  r  that  Em  maile  his  first  ap|>carance  in 
Jerusalem  with  the  t,V<»  (see  IsttAI  I..  §  57)  immediately 
after  Nel.enii. ill's  second  arrival  there,  while  Artaxerxes 
1.  was  still  on  the  throne,  and  introduced  the  law  then 
Van  I  loon  e  ker.  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  datum 
of  Ezra  7  7/..  but  believed  that  it  had  reference  to 
Artaxerxes  IL.  and  accordingly  set  down  the  date  of 
Ezra's  arrival  as  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  king 
(307  H.t.l.  [Marquart  ("Die  Organisation  der  jud. 
tiemeimle  nach  dem  sogenanntcn  Exil."  Fundi:  men  ie 
itr.  m.  jUd.  Ore*..  '961'  thinks  that  the  careers  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  ran  fall  only  a  few  decades  earlier 
than  the  reported  de-sort  ition  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania 
under  Artascrxes  I1L,  Ochus.  Nehemiah's  Artaxerxes 
was.  bethinks.  ArtaJtcrxcs  II  .  Mncmon.  He  finds  no 
trace  of  Kjft'l  presence  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
twelve-years  governorship  of  Nehemiah  ;  the  reference 
to  Kzra  in  Neh.  12  in  is  an  addition  of  the  Chronicler. 
N.  liemiah.  too.  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Ezra  (Neh. 
09  10*  arc  interpolated  1.  Internal  evidence  alone  can 
determine  the  date  of  Ezra.  Neh.  13  is  connected 
natiirallv  with  E*ra9i-1044  lira's  arrival  then 
follows  in  tin-  time  after  Nehemiah  s  return  to  SttM  ; 
the  leal  of  Earn  7;  (which  belongs  to  the  redactor)  has 
suffered  in  transmission  :  368  or  3*5  was  the  original 
date  reported.  Nehemiah's  second  arrival,  at  any  rate, 
fell  after  the  promulgation  of  the  l-»w  (Neh.  l.lil; 
M  trquart  proposes  to  read  in  Neh  136  'at  the  end  of 
his  days'  h— implying  a  date  between  3O7  (364)  and 
3sQ.  Chevne,  in  a  work  almost  devoid  of  notes,  but 
called  'the  provisional  summing  up  of  spent',  re- 
searches.' differs  in  some  respect*  in  his  chronological 
view  of  the  events  alike  from  the  schol.iis  ju>:  referred 
to,  and  from  Ed.  Mevcr.  who  is  about  to  tie  iiient)uii<d. 
(S.-<.  his  ftttitk  JLWtWflKI  Life  after  the  Kxilf,  \8, 
translated,  after  revision  by  the  author,  by  H.  Stocks 
uniler  the  title  Arj  rtlitzioie  Isfen  der  Jiiden  mieM  dem 
Exil,  iff)).  Like  Marquart  he  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  text  of  Neh.  5 14;  but  he  is  confident  that  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  Nehemiah  is  Artaxerxes  I.,  and 
that  Nehemiah's  return  to  Susa  precede)  the  arrival 
of  E/ia  wi;h  the  (Join.  The  incapacity  of  Nehemiah's 
■UCCeMOT  (the  Tirshatha?)  probably  stimulated  Ezra  to 
seek  a  firman  from  the  king,  though  the  t.rms  of  the 
supposed  firman  in  Ezra  7  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
Ezra  seems  to  have  failed  at  the  outset  of  his  circcr. 
and  it  was  the  news  of  this  failure,  according  to 
Chevne,  that  drew  Nehemiah  a  second  time  from  Susa. 
Klostrrtiianu  s  treatment  of  the  chronology  in  Her/og 
cannot  lie  here  summarised. — Kt>.  ] 

Ed.  Meyer's  thorough  discussion  (/;'«/(/.  'Q6i,  how- 
ever, has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  in  question  the  arrival  of  Ezra  before 
Nehemiah,  and  consequently  that  the  datum  of  I>ra 
77/  may  be  right  after  all.  If  so.  Ezra  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  OW.i  in  458  B.C..  having  it  for  his 
object  to  introduce  the  law  there.  In  this,  however,  he 
dul  not  succeed.  It  was  not  until  after  Nehemiah  had 
.11  rived  in  Jerusalem  in  445  B.c.  clothed  with  ample 
(towers,  and  had  in  the  same  year  restored  the  city  walls 
with  his  characteristic  prudence  and  energy,  that  Ezra 
was  at  last  able  to  come  forward  and  introduce  the  law 
under  Nehemiah's  protection  1 445  H.V.).  From  this 
date  onwards  till  433  B.C  (ep  Neh.  136)  Nehemiah 
Continued  in  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after  433  B.<-\  — 
pei haps  in  43a  n.C. — he  obtained  a  second  furlough. 
How  long  this  lasted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  its  import- 
ance  is  clear  from  Neh.  134-it. 

The  OT  offers  no  further  chronological 
material  for  determining  the  dates  of  the 
last  centuries  liefore  Christ. 


15.  Later 


1  Dul  the  essay  was 


j?th  Augml  1895 '  (p.  z3V 
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data. 


17.  Mahler's 
system. 


The  apocalypse  of  Daniel  cannot  be  helil  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  fcira  and  the  time  of  the  MaccaUes  with  any 
certainty,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  ihcsc  apocalypse*  to  point 
to  past  event*  only  in  a  veiled  way.  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  what 
we  know  otherwise  of  the  .... implications  between  Syria  and 
fc.gypt,  and  of  the  doings  of  Amiochus  Kpiphanes.  that  makes 
at)  understanding  and  an  estimate  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  possible.  Besides,  its  intimation  ('.i  24  jf.)  that 
from  the  destruction  .if  Jcru-a'.rm  by  Ncbuchadrer/ar  (3*)  to 
the  death  of  Anliochus  h|nphane*  (164),  we  are  to  reckon  a 
period  of  70  year-weeks  4911  years-  shows  how  inaccurate 
the  chronological  knowledge  of  the  writer  wu,  and  how  much 
need  we  liatc  to  look  around  tur  other  help. 

Astronomy  would  furnish  the  surest  means  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  ye.ir  and  day  of  events,  if  the  OT  cou- 
nt Bn  */»H  t^'1"-"''  indubitable  accounts  of  solar  or 
lunar  eclipses.  Unhappily,  however, 
such  accounts  arc  lacking.  One  might 
be  tempted  to  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a  solar  eclipse  to  explain  the  sign  on  the  sun- 
dial of  Ahaz  given  to  He/ekiah  by  Isaiah  (Is.  338); 
perhaps  also  the  'standing  still  of  the  sun  at  tiibeon  ' 
(Josh.  10  U-14I.  Rationalistic  as  this 
may  seem,  Kd.  Mahler  (see  jjj  38  for 
title  of  wni  k>  has  not  neon  content  to 
stop  here,  but  has  discovered  many  solar  eclipses  in- 
timated in  the  OT  :  he  even  finds  them  in  every  pro- 
phetic passage  that  speaks  of  a  darkening  of  the  sun.  In 
this  way  he  has  been  able  to  determine  astronomically 
a  whole  series  of  events.  Before  we  can  accept  these 
results,  however,  we  must  examine  more  carefully  the 
foundation  on  which  they  arc  reared. 

For  example,  Mahler  assigns  the  K.xodut  to  the  27th  March 
1115  P.c.  which  wxs  a  Thursday,  liecause  fourteen  days  before 
that  day  there  occurred  a  central  solar  eclipse.  This  calculation 
rests  on  Tatmudic  data  1  that  assign  the  darkness  mentioned  in 
Ks.  10  jr  to  the  1st  nf  Nisan,  and  explain  that  ttuit  day.  and 
thi-rrfitrc  also  ihe  1  vh  of  Nisan,  was  a  I'hursxiay.  In  hx.  10  22, 
indeed,  we  read  of  a  darkness  of  three  days  ;  but  Mahler  argues 
that  this  note  of  duration  really  belongs  not  to  v.  22  but  to  v.  23. 
and  is  meant  simply  to  explain  how  'intense  and  terrifying  was 
the  impression  which  the  darkness  produced  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Kgypt'  'so  that  no  one  dared  for  three  days  to  lease  his 
house.  It  is  just  as  arbitrary  to  assume  in  Gen.  15  ^Jf.  an  eclipse 
enabling  Abraham  to  count  the  stars  before  sunset,  and  then  to 
use  the  echpse  for  rising  the  date  of  the  covenant  then  con- 
cluded (Benin  ben  liab-bctharirn).    The  time  at  which  search 

TABLE  II.— Mahler's  remarkable  Chronology:  Divided  Monarchy. 

Kihcs  or  Iskaki.. 


U  to  be  made  for  this  eclipse  Mahler  reckons  as  410  years 
before  the  hxodus,  since  Rabbinic  tradition  thus  explains  the 
number  430  assigned  in  Kx.  U40  lu  the  stay  in  Kgypt,  whilst  on 
tlie  other  band  it  makes  the  *  years  assigned  in  Gesi.  15  11 
to  the  bondage  begin  with  the  birth  of  Isaac  The  desired 
eclipse  Mahler  funis  on  81(1  Oct.  1764  K.c.  about  430  years 
before  the  Kxodus  (1315  B.C. ;  see  above),  lwennuirr.irtiru  i.il, 
if  puvs.ble,  is  the  Kabbinic  exegesis  of  Uon. Still  and  32  jj  on 
which  Mahler  relies  for  the  determination  of  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  twenty-years  stay  of  Jacob  in  Haran.  The 
solar  eclipse  indicated  accotdtng  to  him  in  tien.  iSn  ('because 
the  sun  was  set ')  must  liave  been,  be  argue*,  in  the  evening,  and 
would  thus  lie  the  eclipse  that  occurred  on  the  17th  Keb.  if-oi 
P.c,  whilst  UemSIja  ('and  the  sun  rose  upon  him')  must 
indicate  a  morning  eclipse,  which  occurred  on  30th  May  1581 
B.c  If  we  add  that  fur  the  victory  of  Joshua  at  <  •ibeon  (Josh. 
10  12-14)  he  has  found  a  solar  eclitrsc  calculated  to  have  occurred 
on  list  Jan.  125,6  Ice,  we  have  for  the  earliest  period  ihe  following 
items  ;— 

Maiiikk's  stirronrit  Kaki.y  Dattts. 
Abraham's  llerith  )>rn  hah-t.'th.irim  ((Jen.  15  j  ff.)  1764  «.c. 
Jacob's  journey  to  H  nan  (l.en.  1's  11)        .       .    1601  ., 
Jacob's  return  home  (» .en.  S'J  31  [3;])   .        .       .    1581  „ 
K«odus(Kx.  10 2 1)  17th  March  1335  „ 

Joshua's  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  10  12-14)  .  .  1296  „ 
The  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Is.  3-S  g  by  the  assumption  of  a 
solar  eclipse  is  at  least  more  inlc-rcsting.  According  to  this 
theory',  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  would  lie  met  if  a 
solar  eclipse  had  occurred  ten  hours  bef  re  sunser,  since  in  that 
case  the  index  could  has-e  traversed  user  again  the  ten  degrees 
w  Inch,  owing  to  the  eclipse,  it  had  *  gone  dow  n,"  and  the  dial  would 
have  again  made  its  usual  indication.  Such  an  eclipse  has.  more- 
over, been  found  for  171b  June  670  ice,  whence,  since  the  ■  ign  in 
question  belongs  to  lle/rliah's  fourteenth  year,  hit  reign  must 
have  covered  the  years  691*61  ».c. 

The  further  calculations  which  fix  •  whole  series  of  dates  on 
the  ground  of  misunderstood  passages  are  likew  ise  quite  unsatis- 
factory. Thus,  Amos  is  made  (Sr,/)  to  announce  to  JcroUsini 
11.  the  solar  eclipse  of  5th  May  770  n.r.  ;  Is.  lit ,  and  Muah3' 
arc  made  to  refer  to  that  of  the  nth  Jan.  680  h.c  in  the  time  ot 
Hciekiah  ;  and  Joel,  who  is  represented  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  is  made  to  indicate  no  fewer  than  three  solar  eclipses 
(aist  Jan.  66?.  271I1  June  861,  and  15th  April  f  57  tec. ;  cp  J. el 
'2  10  834415).  It  is  further  urged  that  wc  should  refer  Lick. 
SO  in  and  32n  to  the  solar  eclipses  of  19th  May  557  and  1st  Nov. 
y/' ;  Nab.  1 «  to  that  of  i6lh  Nlarcb  581  ; 1  let.  4  23  28  to  that  on 
21st  Sept.  582  (in  the  lime  of  Josiah) ;  and  Is.  8  22  to  that  on  sth 
March  703  B.C.  (in  the  time  of  Aha/);  and.  finally,  th.t  e%en  the 
light  against  Sisera  can.  according  to  Ju.  .'•  20,  be  w  H h  certainty 
fixed  !>ir  91I1  Aug.  i«oi  B.C. 

By  combining  these  'results'  with  the  numbers  of  the  OT 
Mahler  believe*  himself  justified  in  producing  the  following 
"  table  for  the  time  of  the  Mona  " 


Kings  of  Judah. 

Abijam(  *Abijsh>  .' 
Asa  f       .       >  ■ 


3  .. 


86o(*iV)-852  Joram       .....  8 
8S2        Ahanah  ...... 

852-845  Athaliah   7  years 

845-805  Joa-sh   40  „ 

8o5-777  Amariah    ...  .  39  „ 


715-709  Jotham   16  „ 

700-603  A bax   16  „ 

603-664  Herekinh   99  „ 

664-610  Mariasst  l   55  .. 

610-600  Amon       ......  a  M 

600-579  Josiah   31  „ 

579       Joahaz      ......  1  months 

-1,  568  jehoialiiii   11  yean 

■168        Jchuiachin   3  months 

568-557  Zedekiah   II! 


9*5-9*4  Jeroboam  . 

924-022  Nadab      .  . 

Q22-39Q  Baasha 

890-S98  Klah  . 

898  Zimri 

898-892  Omri  and  Tibni  I 

892  887  Omri        .  I 

M7-866  Ahab 

866  S64  Ahariali  . 

864  852  Jehorani  , 


852-S24  Jehu  

824-807  Ich.sihn/   

807  792  Joash  .... 
792-751  J  erolioam  II  .... 

719  Zechariah  6  months.  Sh.illum  . 
73S-728  Meruihc-m  lscri  (  Jadi  . 

727  726  I'ekahiah  

7*6-706  Modi  ben 


3  u 
»4  .1 
s  .. 
7  days 

1  a  years 

»J  •• 
a  .. 
n  .. 


697-688  Hoshea  ben  EUh 


'I  " 
41  .. 

1  month 

*»  H 

9  n 


It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  imposing  edifice  thus  erected 
in  the  name  of  astronomical  science  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion so  unstable — an  artificial  phantom,  dependent  on  a 
Rabbinical  exegesis,  itself  a  mere  creation  of  fancy. 

The  OT  itself  having  thus  failed  to  give 

1  It.  Talm.  SiaM.I/i,  Sjt,  etc.  |  see  Mahler.  Hit-l.  Chrvn. 

4  jr. 

78; 


'  Mahler  finds  here  .1  reference  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  He 
argues  that  the  battle  against  the  I.ydians  in  which  the  day 
became  night  (cp  Herod.  1  mil.  a  battle  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Nineveh— fell,  not  on  f  ib  Sept.  tie  B.C.  but  on  »8th  May 
585  B.C.  Again,  the  solar  eclipse  uith  the  announcement  of 
which  /ephaniah  (1  15)  connects  an  allusion  to  the  expedition 
undertaken  by  Phraortes  against  Nineveh  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before  its  final  fall  is  (ate  to  Mahler)  one  that  ' 
on  jo«h  July  607. 
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data,  we  have  to  impure  whether  the 
_  .    .        foreign  nations,  which  so  often  come 

Egyptian  ,hrouKh  the  cvi"nts  c 
chronology.  ^  ,jom(,  we  must  consider  in  the  first 
place  the  Hp-plum.  It  is  to  Egypt  th.it  the  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Israel  points;  thither 
escaped  the  remnant  of  the  community  of  Gedaliah  ; 
and  in  the  interval  between  these  limes,  as  also  later, 
the  fortunes  of  Palestine  were  often  intertwined  with 
those  of  Egypt 

The  Egyptians  themselves  possessed  no  continuous 
era  :  for  the  quite  unique  mention,  on  a  stek  from  Tun, 
10  HA  o(  lhc  •»ooth  yaxr  o{  ,ne  kin8  Nubli  (accord- 
tilL*  .Z.  ,nS  tf>  SteindorfT  probably  none  other  than 
BJtta  era-  the  god  Set  of  Tanis).  is  to.,  obscure  and 
uncertain,  and  would  not  help  us  at  all  even  were  it 
more  intelligible.  Nor  yet  dews  the  Sotkh-perioJ  help 
us  much.  This  was  a  period  of  1461  years,  at  each 
recurrence  of  which  the  hrst  days  of  the  solar  year  and 
of  the  ordinary  year  of  365  days  oner  again  coincided 
for  four  years,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
Dog  star,  from  whose  rising  the  solar  year  w.is  reckoned, 
again  appeared  on  the  isl  of  Thoth.  The  period  w  as 
never  used  for  chronological  purposes.'  Nor  have  the 
monuments  fulfilled  the  expectation,  not  unreasonable  in 
itself,  that  by  the  help  of  inscriptions  giving  dates  accord- 
ing to  two  methods  it  would  be  possible,  by  calculation, 
to  reach  a  more  end  chronology  for  Egyptian  history. 
The  most  learned  Egyptologists,  indeed,  can  themselves 
determine  Egyptian  chronology  only  through  combina- 
tion with  data  from  outside  sources'  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyscs  in  the  year  535  B.C.  furnishes 
their  cardinal  point.  From  this  event,  the  years  of 
20  Period  of  ,tw*  kmK'»  01  ,he  3,,tn  dynasty 

0  of  1!  <■  data  supplied  by  tin-  monuments, 

Herodotus,  and  ManMho.  What  lies  before  Psamtik  I., 
the  hrst  pharaoh  of  this  dynasty,  however,  is  in  the 
judgment  of  Egyptologists  more  or  li*ss  uncertain,  and 
therefore  for  other  chronological  determinations  the 
records  of  that  earlier  lime  are  either  not  to  be  used  at 
all  or  to  t>e  used  willi  the  greatest  caution. 

Still,  even  this  short  period,  from  664/3  ilhe  accession 
of  Psamtik  I. )  to  525  D.c.  is  a  help  to  us  by  supplving 
points  of  reference.  Through  synchronisms  of  Egv  ptian 
and  judean  history  several  events  of  the  time  are  to  a 
certain  extent  fixed.  Thus  N'echo  II.  (middle  of  610 
B.C.  to  beginning  of  504  B.C.)  is  admitted  to  be  the 
king  who  fought  the  luttle  at  Megiddo  that  cost  Josi.ih 
his  life.  So  mention  is  made  in  the  OT  of  Hophra 
(Apries),  who  reigned  588-569  B.C.,  and  was  even  down 
to  564  nominally  joint  ruler  with  Amasis  fsee  E<;vrr.  § 
6o).  Thus  we  get  fixed  points  for  the  contemporaries 
of  Necho  II.—  Josiah.  Jehoah.u,  and  Jehoiakira  ; — and 
for  the  contcnifioiai ies  of  Hophra — Jeremiah,  and  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  (Jer,  44  *>) — although  neither  for  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  nor  for  that  of  Carchcnush  can  the 
year  be  determined  Irom  Egyptian  data.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  Egyptian  data  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  astronomical  edifice  of  Mahler  is  quite  imiMjSstble. 

For  the  time  before  Psamtik  I.  the  ritWs  of  the 

r,.  „.,i.  25th  dvu.istv  m. iv  l>e  fixed  approximately. 
31.  25th  -?  '111  ii..-- 

D"  rimutaiiion  ruled  alone  only  a  short  time, 

Y™       iU„|  therefore  may  fall  out  of  account.  The 

data  for  his  three  predecessors  do  not  agree  (cp  EGYPT. 

§66/.). 

TaAarta  reigned,  according  to  the  monument*,  36  year*  ;  no 

k    curding  to  Manitho,  i3(\jr.  iok 

A«t/«.'iit.n reign,  accor  1I1115  10  lhc  monuments,  was  uncertain  ; 
according  to  Manctho  it  wa*  14  (var,  13). 

'  The  confirmation  lhat  Malilert//.  (it.,  p.  $6  ff.)  seeks  for 
H15  n.c.  as  the  dale  of  the  KxudlM  in  the  statement  that  under 
Meneplithuh,  whom  lie  hold*  to  lie  the  pharaoh  of  the  Ktodus, 
wm  celebrated  the  beginning  of  a  Suthic  period,  which  may 
have  happened  in  the  year  1318  B.C.,  U  certainly  weak,  nince 
the  pharaoh  who  arrording  to  I  «.  It  was  drowned  could  nor 
hare  reigned  after  that  for  17  ycat..    See  Exouu*. 
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reigned,  according  to  th< 
cording  to  Manctho,  b  (var.  ijJl 

If  wx- assign  to  Sabataio  Manctho  s  number  of  . 
(fourteen)  and  take,  as  our  basis  for  the  rest,  the  numbers 
of  the  monuments,  we  get  the  following  : —  Tiharko. 
690-664  B.C..  SabataJko.  704-690  B.C.  and  SaKito. 
716  704  B.c.  Still,  according  to  the  view  of  Stcindorff. 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  data.  Taharka  may 
have  reigned  even  longer  than  twenty-six  years,  perhaps 
along  with  Salmtako.  Since,  however.  Ed.  Meyer 
gives  Sabako  720-716,  Snbatako  <m.  704.  and  makes 
Taharka  as  early  as  704  teal  master,  although  not  till 
689  official  ruler,  of  Egypt  (cp  Gack.  Atg.  343  / ), 
all  sure  supimrt  is  already  gone,  Besides,  although 
according  to  Meyer  [of.  (it.  344)  the  identity  of  Sabako 
with  the  Assyrian  Sab'i  and  lhc  Hebrew  iCc  (So',  or. 
more  correctly.  Save'  or  Scwch)  in  3  K.  17  4  is  indubit- 
able, Stcindorff  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  phonetic 
equivalence  of  these  names,  and  finds  no  Egyptian 
datum  for  the  Uitt'e  of  Altaku.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
difficult  to  gel  from  Egyptian  chronology  any  certain 
light  on  two  OT  statements  relating  to  Egypt  — vir., 
lhat  Sennacherib  sent  messengers  to  Ile/ckuth  when  he 
hiard  of  the  esjiedition  ol  Taharka  (a  K.  1S»«  ;  Is.  379). 
and  that  Hoshca  of  Israel  had  dealings  with  #13  of 
Egypt,  and  was  therefore  bound  and  put  into  prison  by 
Shalinaneser  (2  K.  17 4). 

For  the  chronology  of  the  OT  in  still  earlier  times, 
there  is.  unfortunately,  nothing  at  all  to  be  gained  from 
Egyptology.  According  to  1  K.  11  40 
I  I  j;  (cp  .•-  Ti  lv..  1.  Shishak  (She  honk) 
was  a  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Kehnlioam  went  up  against  Jerusalem. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  monument  at  Karnak 
bearing  the  list  of  cities  conquered  by  him,  his  date 
cannot  be  determined  on  Egyptological  grounds  (on 
biblical  grounds  it  is  usually  given  as  aliout  930  B ,  c.  ). 
As  to  1  Zermh  the  Cushite'  (j(*h.  149^1,  we  need  not 
exjieel  to  find  any  mention  of  him  in  Egyptian  sources 
(Zkrah). 

The  clay  tablets  found  at  Tell  el  A  mama  (see  IshakI., 
<5  6|,  indeed,  make  some  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Palestine  to  Egypt  ; 
hut  for  the  chronology  they  afford  nothing  certain. 
We  must  get  help  from  the  chronology  of  liabvloni.i 
before  we  can,  even  approximately,  determine  the  date 
Of  the  correspondence.  Then  it  seems  proliable  th.it 
Amen-hotep  III.  and  Amen-hotep  IV.  reigned  in  Egvpt 
either  about  1450  B.C.  or  aliout  1380  B.C.,  at  which 
time,  therefore,  Palestine  must  have  stood  under  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  :  the  contemporaries  of  Amen-hotep 
III  — Burnahuriai  I.  and  Kungalru  I.  of  Babylon — are 
assigned  by  Wincklcr  to  1493-1476  and  1475-1457  B.C. 
res|>ectivcly.  and  the  contemporary  of  Amen-hotep  IV. 
-  llurnabur.as  II.  — to  1456-1422,  whilst  K.  W.  Rogers, 
on  the  other  hand  (OutUnei  0/  the  History  <tf  Sarfy 
Btttytonia.  1895.  p.  56),  gives  1397- 1373  as  the  probable 
date  of  Humaburias  II.,  and  C .  Niebuhr  {Chronol.  der 
(i(hh.  lir.,  Arg..  Rab.  u.  Ass.  von  2000-700  B.C. 
wift-rsu(ht,  1806)  accepts  only  one  Burnaburias  and 
places  him  and  his  contemporary  Amen-hotep  IV.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  As  in 
these  tablet  inscriptions  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  has 
not  so  far  been  certainly  discovered,  so,  in  the  Egy  ptian 
monuments  generally,  we  cannot  find  any  reminiscence 
of  a  stay  of  Israel  in  Egypt  or  of  their  departure.1 
Theories  atout  the  pharaoh  of  the  oppression  anil  the 
pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  remain,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain.  Neither  Joseph  nor  Moses  is  to  lie- 
found  in  Egyptian  sources  :  supjioscd  (mints  of  contact 
(a  sevcn-yc.irs  famine,  and  the  narrative  of  Man£lho 
aliout  Osjirsiph- Moses  in  Josephus,  t.  Ap.\n*%  :  on 
this  cp  Ed.  Meyer,  OescA.  Aeg.  276/.)  have  proved,  on 


in  18^,  «ee 


1  On  the  imrription  of  ! 
Ki.srr,  I         jnd  Exotics,  |f  1,  }. 
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23.  Help  from 
Aasyriology. 


nearer  examination,  untenable.'    Apart,  therefore,  from 

the  dates  of  the  ruler*  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasties,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  for  OT 
chronology  from  Egyptology.  On  Egyptian  Chronology 
ICQ  also  KGYHT,  §  41. 

Assyriology  offers  much  more  extensive  help.  It  is 
much  better  supplied  with  chronological  material,  since 
it  possesses,  for  a  series  of  228  years, 
inscriptions  containing  careful  litis  of 
Rponyms,  lists,  that  is,  giving  the  name 
of  the  officer  after  whom  the  year  was  called,  and 
mentioning  single  important  events  falling  within  the 
year.  These  brief  notes  alone  arc  quite  enough  to  give 
the  lists  an  extraordinary  importance.  Their  value  is 
further  increased,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of 
Eponym  had  to  be  held  in  one  of  his  first  years, 
commonly  the  second  full  year  of  his  reign,  by  each 
king.  Hence  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  and  the  length  of  their  reign  can  he  determined 
with  ease,  especially  as  names  of  kings  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  F.ponyms  by  the  addition  of  the 
royal  title  and  of  a  line  seivu-aling  them  from  those  that 
precede  them  (cp  Assyria.  §  '97^- )•  The  monumental 
character,  too,  of  these  documents,  exempting  them,  as 
it  does,  from  the  risk  of  alteration  attaching  to  notes  in 
books,  gives  assurance  of  their  trustworthiness.  Nor  is 
the  incompleteness  of  the  list  supposed  by  Oppert  n 
fact.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  no  doubt  is 
possible. 

The  establishment  of  this  uninterrupted  scries  of  228 
years  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty  (as 
,  ~  ,.  ■  we  shall  see  below)  by  the  help  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  assigned  by  the  list  to 
the  Eponym  year  of  Pur  Kigali  of  Go/an,1  In  order 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  ellipse  intended,  howe\er, 
and  thus  to  fix  the  year  astronomically,  we  have  first  to 
bring  into  consideration  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy  * 
— next  to  these  Assyrian  Eponym  lists,  perhaps  the 
most  important  chronological  monument  of  antiquity. 
This  Canon  is  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  Babylonian.  Assyrian,  and  Persian  from 
Nabonassar  to  Alexander  the  Great  /the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  are  appended  at  the  end), 
with  the  numfrcr  of  years  each  of  them  reigned,  and  the 
eclipses  observed  by  the  Babylonians  and  the  Alex- 
andrians the  years  being  reckoned  according  to  the  era 
of  Nabonassar-  -i.e.,  from  that  prince's  accession.  The 
trustworthiness  of  this  document  is  proved,  once  for  all, 
by  the  astronomical  observations  it  records.4  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
falls  in  the  year  747  B  < \* 

The  Canon  can  be  combined  with  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  lists,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  with 
certainty  effected  in  the  following  way.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  assigns  to  the  year  30  of 
the  era  of  NaUmassar,  709  B.C.,  the  accession  of 
Arkeanos  (  =Sargina  011  the  fragment  of  the  Babylonian 
list  of  kings)  ■  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Assyrian  cl  iy 
tablets  Identify  this  year,  the  first  of  the  rule  of  Sarrukin 
(i.e..  Sargon  or  Arkeanos)  over  Babylon  with  the 

'  Cp  also  Wiedemann's  review  (Tl.Z.  1694,  No.  »{,  p.  611),  of 
l-arf^hc '»  Qtttitwiti  ckrcmoU>c<<futt  (AngeTs,  1802),  where  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  to  1401.  The  judgment  of  this  competent 
reviewer  is  that  'the  book  is  well-meant,  but  brings  the  question 
of  the  Exodus  no  nearer  to  a  solution.' 

*  KB,  1  210/ 

»  It  hears  the  name  'Ptolemaic  Canon'  because  it  was  in- 
cluded in  his  astronomical  work  by  the  geographer  and  mathe- 
matician Claudius  Ptolerrurus,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  (therefore  (in.  150  a. Ik). 

*  The  prouf  is  strengthened  by  the  fragments  of  a  Babylonian 
list  of  kings  mihfishrsl  by  Pinches  in  i'SHA  '1 191-304  (May,  '84I. 
pa-t  of  which  constitute  an  exart  parallel  to  the  beginning  of  tl« 
tlri-ek  list,  and  completely  confirming  its  statements  concerning 
the  names  and  reigns  of  the  rulers. 

0  More  exactly  (since  the  dairs  are  reduced  to  the  common 
Egyptian  year)  on  the  first  of  Thoth  Feb.),  no!  (as 

according  to  Babylonian  official  usage  might  have  h«-in  ex- 
ported)  on  the  tst  of  Nisan  (  =  ai»t  March)  (cp  Hommel,  O/'A, 
488,  and  see  below  f  »fc). 
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Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-Asur-li'  (Schr.  KAT&.  491) 
the  thirteenth  of  Sarin's  rule  in  Assyria.1  Hence  we 
may  identify  this  Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-Asur-li' 
(the  thirteenth  year  of  Sargon  s  reign  in  Assyria)  likewise 
with  the  year  709  B.C.  ;  anc.  a.s  the  series  is  uninter- 
rupted, all  its  dates  become  known.  We  can.  then, 
obtain  astronomical  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
this  combination  (and  so  also  of  th.  'nistworthiness  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon  and  the  Assyrian  >nym  lists)  in 
the  way  hinted  at  already,  l-'or,  if  the  Epwym  year  of 
Mannu-ki-Asur-li'  is  the  year  709  B.c  .  the  Eponym 
year  of  Pur-Sagali,  to  which,  as  we  saw  above,  there  is 
assigned  a  solar  eclipse,  must  be  the  year  763  B.C.; 
and  astronomers  have  computed  that  on  the  15th  lunc 
of  that  year  a  solar  eclipse  occurred  that  would  \v. 
almost  total  for  Nineveh  and  its  neighlxnirhood.  Thus 
the  Assyrian  Eponym  list  may  safely  be  used  for  chrono- 
logical purposes. 

On  the  ground  of  the  statements  of  this  list,  then, 
I  we  have,  for  the  years  893-666  B.C..  fixed  points  not  to 
°5  Result    ^"  ca"p*^  'n  ^ufstion  by  which  to  date 
the  events  of  this  period  in  Israel  ;  for 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  not  only  supply  direct  informa- 
I  tion  concerning  certain  events  in  Israel's  own  history, 
I  but  also  in  other  cases  fix  the  date  of  contemporaneous 
events  which  the  narrative  of  the  OT  presupposes. 
Then  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which  from  747  B.C.  on- 
wards accompanies  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list,  continues 
when  the  Eponym  list  stops  (in  666  B.C.),  and  conducts 
us  with  certainty  down  to  Roman  times. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  beyond  all  doubt 
the  background  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from 
893  downwards,  and  obtain  down  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  following  valuable  dates  :— 

TABLE  III.—  Assyrio-Babvlo.nian  DATES 
893  b.c.  to  Alexander  the  Great 

B00-8B5  Tuklat-Adar. 

8f4-86o   Alur-n.V>ir-(«l.  . 

S3. -:>-•}    Shalmarteser  1 1.  (Sal-ma-nu-uilir) 

8?4-3t?  Aamsi-Ramman. 

611  ;Sj    Rammin-nirari  (I  W.\ 

783  771,    S*uitm.meser  II  I.  (Snl-ma-nu-uSstr) 

773-75S    Atur-dan-ilu  (Asurdan  III.) 

754-746  Asur-niraru. 

74S-737    Tiglat-pilcser  III.  (Taklat-habal-isarra) 
726-733    Shalmnneser  III. 

731  705    Sargon  (Arkranos,  70SV7..1,  king  of  Babylon). 
7.34-681    Sennacherib  (Sin-achi-inb). 

6So-t6S    Esarhaddon  (Asarhaddon,  Alur  ab  iddin  -  Asaridino. 
in  Pt.  Can.X 

667  =  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Atur  bani -pal,  who  perhaps  reigned 
till  6»6. 

The  continuation  is  supplied  by  the  Ptolemaic  Canon 

which  specifies  the  rulers  of  Babylon  : — 
Saosduchinos  (  =  Isamas-sum-ukin). 
Kinilanadanov 

Nabopolassarc*  (  =  Nabu-ltabal-usur). 
Nabokolassaros(«=NabO-kudurri-u»ur,  ™rn3t3J  and 

561-560  Illoarudamos  (  ■  AvihMarduk,  TT1?  r}*)' 

5  =  '.-ssS  Nerig.isoln.oros  (  =  Nirgal  W-ujur). 

55  ;  s  to  Nabonadios  (  =  Nahfl  na'id). 

5jB  s  -o  Kyrus(=Kuru.l,  trr);). 

537-533  Kambyses  Kambuyija). 

531-4S6  Dareios  L  (-  Dirayavut,  thny. 

48s-4<is    Xerxes(  =  KhtayiK.-.,  tfcVrmd. 

464-434    Artaxerxes  1.  (  =  Artakhsatra,  ttPtpTVrm). 

431-405    Oareins  II. 

4  4-350  Artutmts  II, 

358-338  Ochus. 

317-116    Arogos(  =  Arses). 

3:5  ir3    Irarcioa  III. 

I !<rc  follows  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  in  573  ac. 

With  regard  to  this  summary  it  is  to  l>e  notrd  that  (as  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  any  rational  dating  by  years  of  r<  ign  it 
is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon)  the  year  con- 


667 -<)48 
674-606 
635-405 


t.,e 


•  Krom  the  thirteenth  >-ear  of  his  reign  down  to  hi*  death  in 
the  seventeenth  (and  no,  as  the  Ptolemaic  ( 
years)  Sargon 
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sidered  a*  the  fim  of  any  king  is  the  earliest  year  at  the  ^^in- 
iiing  of  which  hr  was  already  really  reigning  :  in  the  preceding 
yrar  he  had  begun  foreign  on  his  predecessor's  death.  Short 
reigns,  accordingly,  which  did  not  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
new  \r.ir,  had  ti>  remain  unnoticed,  as  that  of  l-al-orosisar- 
chad  (l.iikaii- Marduk)  in  the  year  5s6.  which,  ateonlmg  to 
IVr-".ssus,  lasted  only  nine  months.      It  is 

26.  Beginning  further  to  be  noted  that  the  beginning  of 

Of  year.  'he  year  did  not  fall  in  the  two  li.ts  on  the 
MM  day.  The  Kponym  lists  make  the 
year  hrgin  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  the  list  of  March,  while 
the  I'tutcmak  Canon  follows  the  reckoning  of  the  ordinary 
Egyptian  year  of  days,  the  beginning  of  which,  as  compared 
with  our  mode  .if  re<  koning,  falls  one  day  earlier  every  four 
years.  Thus,  if  in  the  year  747,  as  was  indeed  already  the 
case  in  74R,  the  l>»-ginning  of  the  year  fell  on  the  j'Hh  of 
February,  the  year  744  would  begin  on  the  35th.  Kor  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years  this  difference  would  amount  to  twenty-five 
days.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  year  647  B.C.  would  fall  on 
the  i»t  of  February  :  and  so  on.  Therefore  for  ihe  period  747- 
li}  B.C.  I  lie  beginning  of  the  year  would  always  fall  IMBlWlnl 
near  the  beginning  of  our*. 

If.  then,  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  wort-  trust- 
worthy, as  soon  as  one  cardinal  point  where  the  two  series 
„  _         —that  of  the  OT  and  that  just  obtained 

neceMarv  — came  into  contact  couU1  ]k  rs,al M-iuxl 
y'  with  certainty,  the  whole  chronology  ..f  the 

OT  would  be  at  once  determined,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  histnry  of  Israel  into  the  linn  network  of  this  general 
background  would  become  possible.  In  the  uncertainty, 
however,  in  which  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  are 
involved,  this  simple  method  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result.  All  points  of  coincidence  must  lie  separately 
attended  to  ;  and.  although  we  may  start  out  from  a 
fixed  point  in  drawing  our  line,  we  must  immediately 
see  to  it  that  we  keep  the  next  point  of  contact  in  view. 
Unfortunately,  in  going  liaekwards  from  the  earliest 
ascertainable  date  to  a  remoter  antiquity  such  a  check 
is  not  available. 

The  earliest  date  available,  as  being  certain  beyond 
doubt,  for  an  attempt  to  set  the  chronology  of  the  OT 
on  a  lirm  basis  is  the  year  854  B.C..  in 
which  Ahab  king  of  Israel  was  one  of 
the  confederates  defeated  by  Shalman- 
eser  II.  (850-825)  at  Karkar  |Schr. 
k'GF,  350-371  and  A'.-f  Tt3K  KJ3-300).  Since,  how- 
ever, the  OT  contains  no  reference  to  the  event,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  history  of 
Israel  into  connection  with  general  history  till  we  take 
into  consideration  also  the  next  certain  date,  843  B.f. , 
in  which  year  presents  were  offered  to  the  same  Assyrian 
king.  Shalmaneser  II..  by  Jehu  (A".-/'/-'*.  208-211 1. 
Within  these  thirteen  years  (854-842)  must  fall  the  death 
of  Ahab.  the  reigns  of  Ahariah  and  Jehoram.  and  the 
accession  of  Jehu.  Of  this  period  the  most  that  need 
be  assigned  to  Jehu  is  the  hist  year,  which  may  have 
been  at  the  same  time  also  the  year  of  Jehoram's  death  ; 
for  it  may  I*'  regarded  as  qu;le  proliablc  that  it  would 
be  immediately  after  his  accession  that  Jehu  would  send 
presents  to  the  Assyrian  king  to  gain  his  recognition 
and  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  values 
of  the  reigns  require  for  Ahariah  two  years  ( 1  K.  '£2  si). 
and  for  Jehoram  alone  twelve  years  (2  K.  3i) :  so  there 
appears  to  be  no  lime  left  for  Ahab  after  854.  The 
death  of  Ahab.  however,  cannot  be  assigned  to  so  early 
a  date  as  854.'  The  reigns  of  Ahariah  and  Jehoram, 
therefore,  must  he  curtailed  by  more  than  one  year. 
The  course  of  events  from  854  to  the  death  of  Ahab  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Syrians 
ranged  in  different  wavs. 

We'.lhausen  (//(/I*!,  71)  supposes  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  defeat  in  8S4.  Ahab  abandoned  the  relation  of 
vassalage  to  Aram  that  had  lasted  till  then,  and  thus  provoked 
a  Syrian  attack  on  Israel.  Then,  by  the  victory  at  Aphek  in 
the  second  year  and  the  capture  of  ltcnhad.td,  he  compelled  the 
Syrii  '  ■  1j  .ti  •!  !>•  ;»  1  •  and  to  pi  imise  to  deliver  up  the 
Gileadae  cities  they  had  won  from  Israel  (iK.:K>     As  the 


'  Victor  Floigl  (<7  I,  1SS7,  pp.  94-96),  indeed,  supposes  that 
Ahab  fell  before  Karkar  (i.e.,  in  354),  and  not  before  Ramoth- 
Gilead  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  he  has  to  treat  the  narratives  of 
the  Syrian  wars  (t  K.  20 134  3R-4J  '•!-'  «-.i7>  a»  quite  tintrust- 
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Syrians  did  not  keep  their  promise,  he  undertook  in  the  third 
year  of  the  peace  the  unfortunate  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Kamoth-gilead,  in  which  he  met  his  death  (1  K.  '.>-')  Thus  the 
death  of  Ahab  would  fall  about  the  year  851.  Schrader,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  Ahab's  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Karkar 
a  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Aram  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Aphek,  and  finds  it  thus  |KrcsiliI.  to 
assign  Ahab's  death  to  so  early  a  date  as  £c.i-  Esen  if  we 
inclined  to  follow  the  representation  of  S.  header  fWcllhausen  s 
is  much  more  attractive),  the  Assyrian  notice  of  the  battle  of 
garkar  in  854  establishes  at  lost  one  point,  that  the  beginning 
of  Jehu  s  reign  cannot  be  earlier  than  S41,  and  the  traditional 
numbers  must  be  curtailed.  On  the  question  just  discussed  see 
also  AHAB. 

The  year  842  H  c.  may.  therefore,  be  assigned  as  that 
of  the  accession  of  Jehu.     In  the  same  year  also  perished 
•a  1  <    Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahariah, 

SaiKr      of        "hilst  Athal"h  *r' 

j-I—  the  reins  of  government  in  Jerusalem 
If  from  this  dale,  equally  important  for 
both  kingdoms,  we  try  to  go  back,  we  can  determine 
with  approximate  certainty  the  year  of  the  division  of 
the  monarchy  The  years  of  reign  of  the  Israclitish 
kings  down  to  the  death  of  Jehoram  make  up  the  sum  of 
ninety-eight,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to 
the  death  of  Ahariah  the  sum  of  ninety-tive  ;  whilst  the 
synchronisms  of  the  Books  of  Kings  allow  only  eighty- 
eight  years.  Since  the  reigns  of  Ahariah  and  Jehoram 
of  Israel  must  lie  curtailed  (§  28),  if  we  assume  ninety 
years  as  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  partition 
of  the  kingdoms  this  will  be  too  high  rather  than  loo 
low  an  estimate.  The  death  of  Solomon  may.  accord- 
ingly, be  assigned  to  ±  930  H.  C.  Wellhausen  (/./<>'- 
9  f. ).  indeed,  raises  an  objection  against  this,  on  the 
ground  of  a  statement  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha  ;  hut 
the  expression  in  the  doubtful  passage  is  too  awkward 
and  obscure  to  lead  us.  on  its  account,  to  push  back 
the  death  of  Solomon  to  950  M.C.,  or  even  farther.1 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  unimportant  that  the 
statements  of  Menander  of  Kphcsus  in  regard  to  the 
Tyrian  list  of  kings  confirm  the 
assignment  of  930  B.C  as  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  the  careful  discussion  that  Franr  Rtihl  has 
devoted  to  this  statement  (see  below,  f  8$  end),  preserved  to  us 
in  three  forms  (first,  in  Josephus,  c.  A/.  1 R ;  second,  in  the 
Chron.  of  Kuseb..  and  third,  in  Theophilus it// A utol.  lii.  100  .•?). 
we  may,  assuming  v.  GuUchmid's  dale  of  814  B.c.  for  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  fix  on  060-936  as  the  period  of  reign 
of  F.ipw^ot  or  Hiram,  and  on  878-S^  ice.  as  that  of  Ei*»0aA»< 
or  Ethha'al.  Now,  Ahab  was  son-in-law  of  Elhba'al  (1  K.  lti  1 1). 
and  since  Elhba'al  at  his  accession  in  the  year  E78  B.C.  w  is 
thirty-six  years  old,  he  could  quite  well  have  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  a  few  years  later,  wncn  Ahab,  who  according  to  t  K 
Klflfl  reigned  twenty-two  years  (about  871-851  B-c),  ascended 
the  throne.  Moreover,  afenandcr  mentions  a  one-year  famine 
under  Eithobalos,  which  even  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.lS  1)  identities 
with  the  three -year  famine  that,  according  to  1  K.  17.  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahab.  Further,  Kiromos  (Vg. 
9_r5)  may  be  identified  with  Hiram,  the  friend  of  Solomon  (cp 
1  K.  a  18  74/:  ii  9  to  Jf.\  and.  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion 
that  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  (1  S. .'» 1 1),  was  the  same 
person  as  this  friend  of  Solomon's,  or  suppose  that  the  name  of 
the  lietter- known  contemporary  of  Solomon  has  simply  been 
transferred  to  the  Tyrian  king  who  had  relations  with  Das  [J. 
the  year  i  o^o  n.r.  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  agrees  excellently 
with  this  Ph.rm  \sn  synchronism. 

'  We.  translates  lines  7.0  thus  :  -'Omri  conquered  the  whole 
land  of  Medaba,  and  Israel  dwelt  there  during  his  days  and 
half  the  days  of  his  son,  forty  years,  and  Ramos  recovered  it 
in  my  days.'  He  thus  arrives  at  an  estimate  of  at  least  sixty 
years  fur  Omri's  and  Ahab's  combined  reigns,  since  only  by 
adding  the  half  of  Ahab's  reign  to  the  part  of  Omri's  reign  during 
which  Moab  was  tributary,  is  the  total  of  forty  years  attained. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that '  Israel,'  w  hich  We.  (so also  Smend 
and  Socin,  Pit  Intikr.  dti  A'.  Mem  nw  M.'.tb,  18S6,  p.  ti) 
suppliers  as  the  subject  to  'dwelt'  (jen),  is  larking  in  the 
inscription,  and  that  even  with  this  insertion  the  construction  is 
not  beyond  criticism.  Is  it,  in  the  undoubted  awkwardness  of 
the  passage,  not  possible  to  translate  thus — '  Omri  conquered  the 
whole  land  of  .xlcdaro,  and  held  it  in  possession  as  long  as  h«- 
reigned,  and  during  the  half  of  the  years  of  »«r  reign  Mis  son, 
in  all  forty  years.  Hut  yet  in  my  reign  (  hernosh  recovered  it.' 
In  that  case  there  is  no  ground  for  ascribing  so  many  as  visty- 
years  to  the  reigns  of  Omri  and  Ahab.  Nay.  the  piv,sibiliiy  is 
not  excluded,  that  1  K.  85  is  right  in  making  the  resolt  of  Moah 
follow  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  then  the  futile  expedition  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  aga' 
could  be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the  forty  years. 


30.  Menander 
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If  it  has  been  difficult  to  attain  sure  ground  in  the 
early  period  of  the  divided  monarchy,  it  is  even  less 
91   R  f    a     possible  to  determine  anything  with 
tha  R  hi  m     ccrta'nl!'  about  the  period  preceding 
Solomon's  death.     If  the  data  of  the 
OT  concerning  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  David  (40 
years  each.  1  K. 2n  11  41)  have  any  value.  David  must 
have  attained  to  power  about  the   year  1000  B.C. 
Concerning  Saul,  even  1  S.  13 ■  gives  us  no  real  in- 


formation, and  regarding  the  premonarchic  period  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  according  to  the 
discoveries  at  Tell-el-Amama  the  Hebrews  were,  nl*>ui 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C..  not  yet  settled 
in  Canaan.1 

For  the  time,  tiwicfare,  from  the  partition  of  the 
32.  Schi«n  ^"K^01"  dow"  to  *«.  N»  B.C.. 

to  JehuT  wc  nmst       conlc"'         <he  follow  ing 


TABLE  IV. — Est i m at k  of  Reigns  :  Death  of  Solomon  to  Accession  of  Jehu. 

Kings  op  Judah. 
Rehoboara  and  Abijal.  in  Judah. 

Asa  of  Judah  certainly  < 


93"  O  -854 


854 

854-84 » 


84* 


Kint.s  op  Iskahi 
Jeroboam  of  Hraeland 

Ita'asha  ,, 

Blah 

Zimri  „ 
Omri  M 
Allah 
Ahab  at 
Ahah's  death 
Aha/Lth,  king  of  Israel 
lehoram     ,,  ,, 
Death  of  Jchoram  of  Israel 


S3.  Certain 


842-721. 


34.  North 
Israel 
842  721. 


Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  rontemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 


Jehurcim,  kinn  uf  Judah. 
Death  of  Alia/iah  of  Judah. 


F*rom  842  11. C.  onwards,  there  is  no  fixed  point  till 
we  come  to  the  eighth  century.  Then  we  have  one  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  (745-737) — />..  738 
11. c.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  this  king  of  Assyria 
received  the  tribute  of  Mcnahcm  of  Israel.  When  the 
OT  tells  of  this  1 2  K.  1 5 19  ff )  it  calls  the  Assyrian  king 
Pul :  although  elsewhere  (2  K.  liiag  I610)  it  uses  the 
other  name.  Tiglalh-pileser.  Of  the  identity  of  the  two 
names,  however,  there  can  1*-  no  doubt  (A'.//"'2'  2^3 
ff. .  COT,  1  3i<j).  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  reference 
l>eing  to  a  Babjrlonian  king,  or  an  Assyrian  rival  king, 
or  to  assume  that  Tiglath-pileser  himself,  at  an  earlier 
period,  twenty  years  or  more  before  he  became  king 
over  Assyria,  while  still  bearing  the  name  of  I'ul,  made 
an  expedition  against  the  land  of  Israel  (so  KIo.  Sum. 
it.  A<\  [  87]  p.  496).  If  we  add  that  Ahaz  of  Judah 
procured  for  himself  through  a  payment  of  tribute  the 
help  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  the  invading  kings. 
Pekah  of  Israel  and  Re/in  of  Damascus  ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  Assyrian  king  took  the  field  against  Phihstia 
and  Damascus  in  734  and  733  ;  ami  that  in  732.  after 
the  conquest  of  Damascus.  Ahaz  also  appeared  in 
Damascus  to  do  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser.  there 
remains  to  be  mentioned  only  (he  equally  certain  dale 
of  the  In-ginning  of  the  year  721  B.C.  (Hommel,  GBA 
676)  for  the  COOques!  of  Samaria,  to  complete  the  list 
of  assured  dates  lietwccn  842  and  721. 

The  attempt  to  arrange  the  kings  of  North  Israel 
during  this  |«Tiod  is  hampered  by  fewer  difficulties  111  the 
interval  842-738  than  arc  to  bfl  found  in 
that  between  738  and  751.  If  we  assume 
that  Mcnahcm  died  soon  after  paying 
tribute,  we  shall  still  have  in  the  113  years 
reckoned  by  the  traditionary  account  from  the  accession 
of  Jehu  to  the  death  ">f  Mcnahcm  a  slight  excess,  since 
for  the  period  842-738  we  ne<-d  only  104  years.  Still, 
we  can  here  give  an  approximate  date  for  the  individual 
reigns.  The  l  itest  results  of  Kaut/sch  (in  substantial 
agreement  with  llramb-s.  Kaniphausen,  and  Kiehru) 
are  the  following  :  1  Jehu  841-815,  Jchnaha*  814-798. 
Jehoash  797-783.  Jcrolxwm  II.  782-743  (or  before  745). 
Zechariah  and  Medium  perhaps  also  in  743.  Mcnahcm 
742-737  (or  ±  745  to  after  738).  For  the  last 

period,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  death  of  Menahem 
to  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  the  traditional  reckoning 
gives  thirty  one  years,  whilst  from  737  to  7  =  «  we  have 
hardly  sixteen.    The  necessary  shortening  of  the  reigns 

'  We  modify  them  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  as  ibr  fir»t 
year  of  a  reipn  the  year  at  the  lx-ginnini:  uf  which  the  kiui;  was 
already-  in  power,  and  ad<!'nt:  in  parenihcan  the  figures  of  We., 
in  to  fat  a>  they  are  to  be  found  in  las  IJG. 
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way  :  Pekahiah 
2t.  Wellhausen 
it  Pekahiah  and 
latter  begin  to 


is  accomplished  by  Kautzsch  in 
736,  Pekah  735-730.  Hoshca  729-; 
has  abandoned  his  former  theory  ll 
Pekah  are  identical,  and  makes  th< 
reign  in  ±  735.  To  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
he  assigns  an  actual  reign  of  at  least  ten  years,  although 
he  assumes  that  according  to  2  K.  174  f-  he  came 
under  the  power  of  Assyria  before  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

For  the  Judcan  line  of  kings  the  starting-point  is 
likewise  the  year  842  H.c,  in  which  Ahaziah  of  Judah 
„  -  .  .  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Jehu,  and 
842  734  Alhaliah  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  find,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  a  single  event 
independently  determined  with  perfect  exactness  by 
years  of  the  reigning  king  of  Judah.  We  must  come 
down  as  far  as  734  B.C.  before  we  attain  certainty. 
Wc  know  that  at  that  time  Ahaz  had  already  come 
to  power,  and  we  can  only  suppose  (according  to 
2  K.  I5jt/  )  that  he  had  not  "long  before  this  succeeded 
his  father,  during  whose  lifetime  Pekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  were  already  preparing  for  war. 
The  presents  of  King  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  the 
year  734  B.C.  delivered  Judah  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  it,  and  in  732  B.C.  in  the  conquered 
Damascus  the  same  king  did  homage  to  the  victorious 
Assy  rian,  and  offered  him  his  thanks  (cp  2K.I67/  and 
S  hi  nier,  K.VD*  257  ff  ).  It  is  still  difficult,  howevi  r. 
to  allot  the  intervening  time  to  the  several  kings  of 
ludah  ;  for  the  traditional  values  for  the  reigns  require 
110  less  than  143  years  from  the  first  year  of  Alhaliah 
to  the  death  of  Jolham,  whilst  between  842  H  i  .  and 
734  H.c.  there  are  only  108  years  at  our  disposal. 
It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to  reduce  several  of  the 
items  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  it  is  not  to  lie 
Wondered  at  that  different  methods  of  adjustment  have 
been  employed.  The  synchronism  of  events  Ix-tween 
the  history  of  Israel  and  that  of  Judah  is  too  inadequate 
to  secure  unanimity,  and  the  mention  (not  quite  certain) 
of  Azariah  of  Judah  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  for  the 
years  742-740  (cp  Schr.  KAT*.  217 /:)does  not  make 
up  the  lack.  On  one  point,  however,  there  is  agio-, 
ment  :  that  it  is  in  the  cases  of  Amaziah,  Azariah 
fl'/riah).  and  Jotham  that  the  deductions  are  to  be 
made. 

The  years  841-836  B.C.  for  Alhaliah  an-  rendered 
tolerably  certain  by  the  .lai  n  concerning  Jehoash,  the 
infant  MM  of  Aha.-iah  (  2  K.  1 1 1  /.  4  ff  )■  Then  we 
need  have  no  misgivings  about  giving  Jehoash.  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  at  so  young  an  age.  about 
forty  years.     If  we  take  these  years  fully,  we  obtain 

•  On  early  traces  of  certain  element*  afterwards  forming"  part 
of  Israel,  see  Kkaki  ,4  j/.;  E<.vrT,  I  587: ;  AsHtK,  t  1/. 
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for  the  reign  of  Jchoash  835-796  B.C.  The  date  of 
his  death  may.  indeed,  be  |nished  still  farther  back  : 
but  in  any  case  his  time  as  determined  by  these  data 
cannot  !»■  far  wrong  fo«  he  must  have  been  .1  con- 
temporary  of  Jchoahaz  the  king  of  Israel  (814-798), 
and,  according  to  iK,  12iR  ff.  ,  also  of  Ha/.irl  of  Aram 
(acc.  to  Winckler  844-ahou'.  804  [?]  ).  f  rom  705  to 
734  there  are  left  only  61  years,  and  in  this  interval 
room  must  be  found  for  Amariah  with  twenty-nine 
years,  Azariah  with  fifty-two.  and  Jot  ham  with  sixteen 
— no  less  than  ninety-seven  years.  Kvt-n  if  we  allow 
the  whole  sixteen  years  of  Jotham,  who,  according  to 
a  K.  15  s.  conducted  the  government  during  the  lust 
illness  of  his  father,  to  lie  merged  in  the  fifty-two  years 
of  A/ariah.  we  do  not  escape  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  wavs  of  shortening  the  interval.  Amaziah's  reign 
is  est  mat  d  1  h:gh  at  twenty  nine  years  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  alxjut  him  is  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Jchoash  of  Israel  (7Q7-783  ;  cp  a  K. 
14  6^),  It  is  ptire  hypothesis  to  assign  him  nine 
years  (Wc),  or  nineteen  years  (Kamph.  and  Kau. ). 
ii  lead  of  twei  t\  nine  Th  -  mii  ill.  1  ni  111  -  1  h  u  the 
greater  probability,  since  the  defeat  that  he  brought  on 
himself  by  his  wanton  challenge  of  Jehoash  of  Israel 
best  explains  the  conspiracy  against  him  (2  K.  14  19/  ). 
and  he  would  therefore  hardly  survive  his  conqueror, 
but  much  more  probably  meet  his  death  by  assassination 
at  Lachish  not  long  after  790  B.C.  (cp  also  St.  CW, 
I550).  From  the  death  of  Ama/iah  to  734  reigned 
Azariah  and  Jotham.  To  discover  the  boundary  between 
the  two,  we  must  tx-ar  in  mind  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
already  mentioned,  which  apparently  represent  Azariah 
as  still  reigning  in  llv  years  742-740,  and  must  keep  in 
view  that  Isaiah,  who  cannot  he  thought  of  as  an  old 
man  when  Sennacherib  marched  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  701,  received  his  prophetic  call  in  the  year  of 
the  death  of  U//i.«h  (Isa.  61).  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  death  of  A/ariah  and  the 
accession  of  Jotham  as  sole  ruler  to  740  B.C.  More 
than  this  cannot  l>e  made  out  with  the  help  of  the 
materials  at  our  disjiosal  110  to  the  present  time. 

If  now  the  year  <>f  the  conquest  of  Samaria  (721  B.C. ) 
fixed  with  certainty  according  to  the  year  of  the 
king  then  reigning  in  Jud.ih.  this  would 
appear  the  next  restingpoint  after  7  54  n.c. 
The  data  of  the  OT  do  not  agree,  how- 
ever, and  none  of  them  is  to  he  relied  upon.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  datum  in  a  K.  18 13,  Lately  much 
favoured  by  critics,  that  Sennncherib's  expedition  against 
Palestine  tn  the  year  701  H  <".  was  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  i  so  We.  //?  7"  [  7  s  ]  p.  63s/;  Kamph. 
Pie  Chronol.  der  U,hr.  Konige  [  83  |  p.  28  ;  Guthe.  Dot 
ZukunfhbUd  des  Jrs.  [  85]  p.  37.  and  St.i7l7.l6o6  /. ). 
In  order  to  maintain  the  datum,  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
•  The  people  of  Judah  an-  more  likely  to  h  ive  preserved 
the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  their  whole  land  was  laid 
waste  and  their  capital.  Jerusalem,  escaped  destruction 
only  through  enduring  the  direst  distress,  than  to  have 
preserved  the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  Samaria  fell.' 
Tile  unusual  (cp  a  K.  18 19)  prefixing  of  the  numeral 
before  7\yc  (cp  Duhm,  Jttaja,  27,*,)  of  itself  indicates  a 
later  origin,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  already 
found  as  to  these  chronological  data  not  belonging  to 
the  original  narrative.  The  number  fourteen  is  based, 
not  upnn  historical  facts,  but  upon  an  exegctical  inference 
from  [s.385.  and  a  consideration  of  the  twenty-nine 
years  traditionally  assigned  to  Hezekiah.  and  must  there- 
fore rank  simply  with  the  scribe's  note  Am.lt:  'two 
years  before  the  earthquake.' 1 

Kven  when  we  come  to  the  seventh  century,  the 
expectation  that  at  least  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  battle 
of  Mcgiddo  would  admit  of  being  dated  with  complete 
accuracy  by  material  from  inscriptions  is  not  fulfilled. 
From  Egyptian  chronology,  which  does  not 

1  TTmi 


36.  734  S8« 

B.C. 
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the  date  of  the  battle,  we  gather  only  that  it  must  have 
been  after  610  B.C..  since  the  conqueror,  Necho  II.,  did 
not  begin  to  reign  till  that  year.  There  is.  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  take  as  our  fixed  point  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
— i.e.,  586  B.C,  (a  K.  2M8k  For  the  intervening  time 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration,  besides  the  death  of 
Josiah.  the  data  supplied  by  Assyriotogy,  which  place 
Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Hezekiah  in  701  B.C. 
and  imply  Manasseh's  being  king  of  Judah  in  the  years 
681-067  (cp  Schr.  KAT^.  p.  466). 

For  the  whole  time  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  tradition  requires  155  years  of 
reign,  whilst  from  734  B.C.,  when  Ahaz  was  already 
•  -»ted  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  -  which  year,  if  nut 
that  of  his  accession,  must  hav  been  at  least  the  first 
of  his  reign  -  to  586  B.C.,  we  have  only  148,  or.  since 
we  may  reckon  also  the  year  734  B.C..  149  years.  "I he 
■nmllfMsS  of  the  difference  of  seven  years,  however, 
shows  that  we  have  now  to  do  with  a  better  tradition. 
Where  the  mistake  lies  we  cannot  tell  beforehand.  All 
wc  can  lay  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  between  the 
death  of  Jusi  ih  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  since  for  this 
interval  twenty-two  years  are  required  by  tradition,  and 
this  agrees  with  our  datum  that  Josiah  must  have  died 
shortly  after  610  B.C. 

Let  us  see  wneiher  another  cardinal  point  can  be 
found.    In  701  ll.vckiah  was  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
When  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  throne,  whether 
before  or  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (731  B.  c. ).  is  the 
question.    In  Is.  1 4 18  we  have  an  oracle  against  I'hilistia. 
dated  from  the  year  of  the  death  of  king  Ahaz. — a 
chronological  note  w  hich,  like  Is.  61.  may  have  import- 
ance, if  the  oracle  really  belongs  to  Isaiah.  Winckler 
and  Cheyne  [Imt  cp  /jstat,  SPOT.  Addenda]  regard 
it  as  possible  that  the  oracle  may  refer  to  agitation 
in  Syria  ami  Palestine,  in  which  the  Philistines  shared, 
on  the  accession  of  Kirgon  (721  B.C.;.  when  Hanun, 
king  of  (iaza,  induced  them  to  relx-1.  in  reliance  on  the 
help  of  Sib'e,  one  of  the  Kgyptian  jx-lty  kings  i  cp  above 
on  Sabaka.  Sab'i.  So'.  Seweh,  jj  21).     On  this  theory 
the  death  of  Ahaz  woUd  have  to  lx_*  set  down  alxnit 
the  year  720  B.C.     As,  however,   the  authenticity  of 
the  oracle  is  not  certain. — in  fact  hardly  probable  (cp 
Duhm,  who  even  conjectures  that  originally  there  may- 
have  stood,  instead  of  Ahaz.  the  name  of  the  second 
last  Persian  king.  Arses  [  =  Arogos]>  -it  is  not  safe  to 
take  it  as  fixing  the  death-year  of  Aha?.    Of  greater 
value  is  the  section  relating  to  the  embassy  of  Merodach- 
Batadan  of  Babylon  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  20=  Is.  39). 
Merodach-Baladari  was  king  of  Babylon  from  721  to 
710.     When,    later,    he  attempted   to   recover  his 
position,  he  held  Babylon  for  so  short  a  time  that  an 
emtxusy  to  the  west  would  lie    impossible.  Ihus. 
Merodach - Baladan  must  have  sought  relations  with 
Hezekiah  between  731  and  709.     The  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Merodach- Baladan.  when  in  the  year  731 
or  720  he  obtained  possession  of  Babylon  and  held  it 
against  Sargon.  commends  itself  as  the  point  of  time 
most  suitable.    After  the  battle  of  Dur-ilu.  which  both 
parties  regarded  as  a  victory  for  themselves,  it  must 
have  seemed  natural  to  hope  that  the  overthrow  of  t!  e 
Assyrian  kingdom  would  be  possible,  if  the  west  joint-d 
in  the  attack.    Moreover,  Sargon  once  describes  himself 
(NimrOd  inscr. ,  1  8)  as  '  die  subduer  of  Judah.'  1  which 
seems  to  mean  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
Philistia,  Hezekiah  resumed  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
that  had  been  imposed.    In  view  of  this.  Winckler  seems 
to  be  justified  in  placing  the  appearance  of  the  embassy 
of  Merodach -Baladan  before  Hezekiah  in  the  year  720 
or  719.     Approximately,  then,  the  year  731  may  be 
regarded  as  assured  for  the  year  of  the  death  of  Ahaz. 

The  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  thus  720  U.  C- 
rather  than  738  (Kau  ).  or  714  (We.  and  others).  The 
discrepancy  of  four  years,  which  is  all  that  now-  1 
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TABLE  V. — Tabular  Survey  :  Death  of  Solomon  to  Herod  thk  Great. 


Certain 
Date*. 


Probable 
Dates. 


JUOAK. 


BS4 


cue  9Jo 


ist  you  of  J 


Reign,  of  Jeroboam.  Nadab,  Baasha,  Hah, 
Omrl.  pari  of  reign  of  Ahab. 


Abljah,  Asa,  | 


Ahab  at  battle  of  Ivarkar. 


854-841     KeM^of  reign  of  Ahab :  reign*  of  Ahartatt  and 


Kru  of  reign  of  Jchoshaphat :  reigns  of  Johoram 


847 


7J8 


734 
73» 
7»l 

701 


604 

586 


Death  of  Jehoram  (at  the 
Jehu  to  Shalmaneser  11. 


of  Ahariah  (..t  the  hands  of  Jehu* 


84. 
835 
814 

797 

;8g 
78a 
743 
74» 
739 

736 


i»t  year  of  Jehu  (841-815). 

1st  year  of  Jehoahax  (E 14-798). 

"  (797-781). 


M  year  of  Athallah  (E4t-83«)- 


735 
733 
7»9 

|M 

6^8 

637 
608 
607 

3 


tit  year  of  Joroboam  II.  (782-743). 

Zechartah,  Shallum. 

i»t  year  Menahem  (74*-737). 


•  »t  year  of  Amaxlah  (795-790). 

"  (78V-740)- 


Tribute  of  lit 


1  to  Tlglath  pUeeer  UX 


.«  year  Jotham  (730-734) 


ist  year  of 


(735-73°)- 


'(7>9-7")- 


Tribule  of  Aha/  to  Tlglath-] 
M  year  of  Aha*  ('-"-^^  ( 


1st  year  of  Heiektah  (p>-6?3>.  En 
Sennacherib**  array  before  Jerusalem, 
■st  year  of  Manauch  (6^-639). 
ist  y.ar  of  Araon  (f-,3). 
rut  yesir  of  Jotlah  (6 JJ-608X 
Baltic  ol  Megiddo    Jehoahax,  king, 
ist  ymt  of  Jeholaklm  (607-  597). 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadreziar  (604-56*). 
Jeho 


1st  year  of  Zedeklah  <<o6-586). 
FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  more  important  dales  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 


5*. 
538 
S" 
5«5 
4(4 
445 
,4» 
cue.  4j/ 

33» 


iM  year   I  Evil  Mcrodach  (561-560). 
isi  y.-.(r  ..I  (  yrus  (518-530)1 
i^t  year    I"  DarlUS  I.  (V1-4S6). 
Completion  of  building  of  second  11 
1  st  year  of  Artaxerxes  L  (464-434). 
>st  visit  ofNobemlah  to  J, 
Keturn  of  Nchrmiah. 
jml  visit  of  Nobemlah  to 
End 


Liberator  of  Je 


hand  thel 


I  of  the  law  see  above,  |  14. 


3»o 
31a 

•97 
157-164 

167 

165 

■  60 

«43 
141-135 
134-104 

103 
io»  76 

7S-07 
66-63 

62—40 
♦o 
37-4  B.C. 


BeKinnins:  of  Ptolnmalc  dominion  in 
lli-sinning  .-(  the  Bra  of  the  Seloucldao. 
Palestine  under  Syrian  dominion. 
Antlochus  IV.  Eptphanea. 

Insurrection  of  Kattathtaa  the  prseM,  of  Modein  (f  166). 
Reintrod  inion  of  regular  service  in  the  temple. 
Judas  Maccabeus  (if.r-  if»)  fall*  in  battle  again* 
Execution  of  Jonathan  (leader  of  M  acta  bean  revolt  since  160). 
Simon  lligh-priest  and  Prlnoe. 
Hyrcanui  I. 
Aristobulus  I  king. 
Jannieus. 


HyrcanuB  II.  and  Aristobulus  Hi 

Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Porapey.    Palestine  a  part  of  the 
Hyrcanui  II.  under  Roman  sovereignty. 
Invasion  of  Parthians.    Anttgonus  made  king  (40-37). 
Herod  the  ~ 


i  cp  We.  //fTl*  1*9,  n.  1 ; 


I  ed.  263.  0.  3  I  3"!  ed.  »7S,  1 
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between  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  from  the  death  of 
Ahai  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  interval  720- 
586  BLC — i.e. ,  between  1  v>  ye  ir>  of  reign  and  1 35  actual 
years — cannot  Ik-  removed  otherwise  than  by  shortening 
the  reign  of  one  or  more  of  the  kings.  The  account  of 
i'i  ■  '  I  1'ir.;;  > niton  ..f  the  IStU  of  kiltgt  BU  'lie  >d\  DBCQ 
found  to  merit  our  confidence.  The-  shortening  must 
therefore  be  undertaken  somewhere  near  the  beginning 
of  the  line  of  kings  from  Hezckiah  to  Josiah.  The  most 
obvious  course  is  to  reduce  the  long  reign  of  Manassch 
from  fifty-five  years  t<.  fifty-one  |  We. .  indeed,  assigns  him 
only  forty-five).  l"hi».  however,  may  seem  arbitrary,  and 
it  will  be  simpler  as  well  as  lc-s  violent  to  divide  the 
shortening  among  all  the  four  reigns.  If.  that  is  to  say. 
in  the  case  of  the  years  of  reign  of  the  kings  from 
Hezckiah  to  Josiah,  tradition  included  (according  to 
popular  practice  I  the  year  of  accession  and  the  year  of 
death,  we  may  reduce  the  numbers  for  Hezckiah. 
ManasM-h.  Amon,  and  Josiah  by  one  each,  and  assign 
them  twenty-eight,  fifty-four,  one.  and  thirty  respectively. 
I  lius  we  get  the  following  series  :  — Hezekiah  720-^3 
1 28  years}.  Manasseh  602-639  1  54  years  1,  Anion  638  ( 1 
vear|,  Josiah  637-608  I30  years ).  Jehoahai  608  I  J  year), 
Jehoiakim  607-597  (11  years),  lehoiachin  597  (j  year), 
and  Zedekiah  596-586  (ll  years).  The  control  over 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Josiah  from  Kgvptian  history 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  turns  out  to  lie  not 
unfavourable  to  our  results,  since  Pharaoh  Ni-cho  II. 
began  to  reign  in  610  B.C.,  and,  as  early  as  (he  end  of 
606.  or  the  beginning  of  605,  encountered  the  crown 
prince  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish  (cp,  on  the  date 
of  this  battle  which,  in  Jer.  4»ij.  is  inaccurately  assigned 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Winckler,  A  T  I'ntrruj,  h, 
81 ).  Hence  the  year  608  n.C.  for  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
posses  ■  -  the  gri  it<  t  prohah  ity.  I  I  H  among  ll  •■ 
numerous  dales  for  the  last  decades  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  whuh  the  OT  furnishes,  little  inaccuracies, 
such  as  that  in  the  passage  (  Jer  46  3)  just  cited,  appear, 
is  intelligible  on  the  ground  I  apart  from  others,  as,  e.g.. 
in  the  case  of  Kzek.  33n)  of  their  being  the  result  of 
later  calculation.  At  all  events,  these  variations  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for.  with  Hommel  \  C,HA  755 1,  by  the 
Supposition  that  the  Jews  reckoned  the  years  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as  well  as  those  of  their  ow  n  kings,  front  the  day 
on  which  they  ascended  the  throne  to  the  corresponding 
. !  i\  in  the  1  .: .  -w  ng  \ear.  I 'he  leu  1  in  id  ipting  the 
exact  liabylonian  chron>ilogical  system,  and  applying  it 
to  their  own  past  history,  did  not  mutilate  it  and  render 
it  futile. 


Itcvond  the  points 


dy  referred  to  (§  13^).  the 


37.  After  086 

B.C. 


chronology  of  the  tunes  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  It.  C.  presents  no  difficulties  worth 
mentioning.  The  t'anon  of  Ptolemy 
supplies  an  assured  framework  into 
which  the  data  that  have  been  preserved  can  I*-  fitted 
without  trouble. 

The  tabular  survcv  on  the  preceding  page  gathers 
together  the  dates  we  have  established. 
At  the  end  is  appended  a  continuation 
indicating  the  most  important  dates 
down  to  the  last  century  b.c.  k.  m. 


38. 

of  Results. 


/?  NFAV  TESTAMENT. 

The  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  great 
(subsidiary)  importance  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of 
39  NT     Christianity.      From  the  order  of  the 

chronolotrv  l'v"nts  inlnc  »>rimi,ive  P"™*  u  wi"  1>c 
imDortancV  P"^'1'11'      <,raw  conclusions  with  reganl 
P  '  to  the  influence  of  one  event  upon  another  ; 

the  rapidity  of  the  historical  development  will  enable 
us  to  measure  the  power  of  the  original  impulse ; 
and  only  when  the  events  have  received  their  place  in 
contemporary  history  can  they  be  fully  understood. 
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Unfortunately,  the  tnsk  is  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culty, the  causes  of  which  need  to  be  briefly  dest  ritied. 

*n  TVifflenltw  (>  I  T  lie  first  Christians  thcni**-Ues  had 
no  interest  in  chronology,  whether  w  ith 
refiTence  to  events  concerning  them  as  Christians,  or 
with  reference  to  events  of  secular  history.  This  was 
due  not  only  to  their  separation  from  the  world  and 
their  limited  horizon,  but  also,  and  still  more,  to  their 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  world  (Phil.  3jo|,  which 
Seemed  to  them  already  in  process  of  dissolution  (  1  Cor. 
7ji).  and  to  their  feeling  that  they  had  already  begun 
to  live  in  eternity.  (2)  The  historical  traditions  of  the 
Christians  were  formed  wholly  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Christian  piety,  and  were  therefore  restricted 
to  a  small  number  of  events,  the  choice  of  which  was 
often,  as  it  were,  accidental,  and  the  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  subject  rather  than  to  time.  Our  chrono- 
logical interest  has.  accordingly,  to  be  satisfied  with 
inferences  and  combinations  which  often  remain,  after 
all.  very  problematical  ;  and  the  gaps  in  the  traditions 
prevent  us  from  constructing  anywhere  a  long  chrono- 
logical seijut-ncc.  (3)  Of  at  least  a  |>art  of  the  traditions 
the  historical  trustworthiness  is  subject  to  such  grave 
doubt  that  wc  can  venture  to  use  them  only  with  great 
reserve,  if  at  all.  (41  In  the  XT,  apart  from  some 
vague  notices  in  the  f  ourth  Gospel,  the  only  writer  who 
professedly  gives  chronological  data  is  the  author  of  the 

Third  Gos|xT  and  Acts.  He  give-,  no  account,  however, 
of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  these  data.  We  arc, 
therefore,  unable  to  check  Ins  statements,  and  can  treat 
them  only  as  h\|>otheses.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  old 
Catholic  fathers  —  Ireiueus.  Tertullian.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Julius  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus — were  the  first 
to  make  chronological  calculations.  Whether  they 
based  them  on  any  independent  tradition  or  limited 
themselves  to  inferences  from  our  Gospels  is  uncertain  ; 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  view-.  Their  data  can 
receive  only  occasional  mention  here.1  (5)  It  has  not 
yet  Ix-en  found  possible  10  give  exact  dates  to  certain 
of  those  events  of  profane  history  which  come  into 
question.  (6)  Further  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  ancient  calendar,  atid  by 
the  different  uviges  in  reckoning  time  and  in  beginning 
the  year.  Side  by  side  with  the  various  eras  we  have 
various  methods  of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  reigning 
monarch*. 1 

In  the  following  article  the  years  are  designated  by 
the  nutiiliets  of  <mr  current  Dionysian  era,  on  the  origin 
of  which  see  Jdelcr  (Hamib.'Zjfisff.).  By  this  reckon- 
ing the  year  1  ».«:.  coincides  with  the  year  753  A.U.C., 
and  the  year  1  A.D.  with  the  year  754  A.C.C.  The 
years  are  treated  as  beginning  on  1st  Jan.,  as  was  the 
case  according  to  the  Varroruan  reckoning  in  the  period 
under  consideration. 

'  The  farts  in  detail  arc  to  a  large  (Steal  Riven  by  Rratke  ami 
Hiltfcnfcld  in  articles  on  the  cht»n>logical  attempts  of  Hiupo- 
lytu*  in  Hir  T,  iftaj. 

5  An  excellent  guide  through  this  labyrinth  is  Ideler's  l/and/'. 
abridged  and  in  part  improved  in  his  /  <krb.  (sec  Ih-1,,w,  $  S s>. 
The  most  important  tables  (of  the  sun  and  nv«,n,  and  of  tr„) 
are  brought  together  from  astronomical  works  by  Gumpaih, 
Half »<•■■■:,:  d.  mkntnd.  Ckronol.  185J.  See  further  Itoucht-i, 
llimfrelegit,  i?68 ;  E.  Mulkr  in  Pauly'i  Rtatttuy.-.  d.  dost. 
Alt.  t.v.  zF-ra ;  Matrat,  Kim.  CMroMel.  two  vols.  1881-64. 
Special  service  to  NT  Chronology  has  also  been  rendered  by 
Clinton,  h'euti Hetfenici,  1830.  a  ed.  1851  ;  Fasti  Kpmani.  1845- 
50  ;  and  by  J.  Klein,  Fasti  <  <ms*Inrts^  Leipsic,  1881.  Further 
bibliographical  notices,  and  many  original  contributions  to  the 
subject,  are  to  be  found  in  Schufrr.  fV/C.  i,  (1^00),  where,  in  an 
appendix,  is  Riven  a  talde  (taken  from  Clinton)  of  parallel  years 
by  Olympiads  and  by  the  Seleucid,  Varronian,  and  Dionysijn 
eras.  The  third  appendix  discusses  the  montlis  of  the  Jewish 
C  alendar,  and  on  p.  630  /.  a  bibliography  of  the  very  Urge 
literature  of  that  subject  is  to  be  found. — Important  tor  the 
chronology  of  the  NT  are  also  Wieseler,  <  hrwu>t.  Syn.  dtr  t 


F.vnngflitn,  1843;  Lhrimoi.  d.  a/.  Zeitaltcrs,  1848;  and  art. 
'Zeitrechnung-  m  I'K  ZV,  1866;  Bt  " 
mg  der 
'  The  I 


Btitr.  tar  ricktigen  Jl  urdi- 
n,  Fasti  Satri,  186s  :  laghtfoot 


gung  der  Ftang.  1869; 

on  '  The  Chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Life  and  Kpistlrs '  in  jlih'rcal 

v 


Fssajrs  (post humous),  31 «  ff. 
Chronology  of  the  Act*,'  Expositor,  Feb.  1898. 
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41.  Parallel  TABLE  VL— NT;  Parallel  Datrs 
i-kom  Secular  Histokv. 


Aici  vrrs  C*:sak,  jo  icc-ioth  Aug.  14  a.i>., 
i'lRfcRii  s,  ii/i Ii  Aug.  14  a  i>  -i6lh  March  37 


(7  iui .  4  ici  .,  lit  ltd  t*f  t'.i.at. 
30-19  B.C.,  ItmfU  begun  U"-  •■>'•'•  xv.  II  1  ;  ice  Schftnr, 
1  joij. 

4  tec  '  *.!>..  Arxktlaus  ethnarch  of  Indira,  Samaria,  arid 
Idmnca  (deposed  and  banished  Id  Vienne  in  t.aul). 

4  B.c  V)  a.d.,  Antifat,  tct/arch  of  Calilcc  .<n<l  IVnea 
(Uuiished  to  l.ugdunuin).  On  his  relation*  10  Aretas 
see  I  78. 

4  b.c.  u  a.d.,'  /**////.  tctrarch   of  the  north 
districts.    (After  his  death  hi*  ictrarchy  was 
as  imm  c.f  the  province  of  Syria.) 
1  he  territory  of  ArcbchvUl  WIS  governed 
6  41  I. Ii.  by  RciH.tH  /»Y»*nr/i>rj,  with  their  residence  in 

t  1 -area.    Of  these  the  fifth, 
36-lKg  lining  of  36  a.u.,  was  I'ontittt  FiUttf. 

j6,  /V/arVscnt  to  Home  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
t6,  Passover,  Vilelhus  in  Jerusalem. 

17.  Viictliu*  nude  war,  at  live  rmiienVs  command,  on 
Aretas  In  retaliation  foe  the  hitter's  war  against  Antinaa, 
At  the  new*  of  the  emperor's  death  hostih'.ies  suspended. 
CalIOILA,  ttth  March  37-34th  Jan.  41. 

37,  lltrwi  .fi-';//<t  /.  receive,  from  Caligula  the  title  of 
king,  with  the  tetrarchit-s  of  l.ysanias(-*e  Schurcr,  I  <•*>■ 
tealnd  Of  Philip;  in 

40,  also  that  of .  I  unfits ;  and  in 

41,  also  the  province*  of  Jodxa  and  Samaria,  previously 
governed  hy  procurators. 

Claudius,  24th  Jan.  4113th  Oct.  $4. 

44,  IJcath  of  lltrvd  Acriffa  I.  at  C.rsarea.  The  territory 
of  Agrippa  after  his  death  governed  hy  procurators 

Kxputsion  yfjtvt  rioiii  Kamt. 
Nkko,  i.ilh  Oct.  54  -9th  June  6F„ 

5?       '<»,-  Antontus  ttn  1  1 

«.'•  [6ltl  /VntM  htttui    proiurators  of  I'.destine. 

.   I   •     nj     Mi  nut  ) 
f*4,  luth  July,  Iturning  cf  Remt. 
66,  Outbreak  of  yrrviih  ttwr, 
Oalha,  Oriio.  and  Viln  i  u  s  oth  June  68  »ih  !>«-.  6.7. 
VksI-asias  — Proclaimed  Kliiperur  1st  July  6u  in  Fgypl  while 
engaged  in  putting   down   the   Jewish  insurrection, 
Kcie.gjiL*ed  a«  Kmperorin  the  Fast  at  nmc,  throughout 
the  Fmpire  not  until  after  the  death  of  Vilelhus.     I  lied 
airil  lune  70. 
70,  /Vi.m.  Upm  o/Jtrusaltm. 
Tills.  TV-tii. 

DoMlTIsS,  81^6. 

03.06,  /V««.  «./■>»«  .if  Christians,  especially  in  Rome  and 
Asia  Minor. 
Nekva.  y6-)8, 
Tk.vJAS.  0S-117. 

m  m,  Correspondence  with  Piinj,  governor  of  Kilhynu, 
on  the  subject  uf  the  Christians  in  that  province. 

HaDKMN,  117-1.13. 

Insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  /oir.^.'-i  Ar/vr. 

<  )iir  investigation  will  treat  the  problems  of  NT 
chronology  in  thf  following  order  :  live  chronology  of 

ai  Plan  of  ,he       "{  <?S  43"63''  ,hat  of  tnc 

1  life  of  I'auli^  64-80).  that  of  the  churches 

in  Palestine  (§  81  /. ),  other  dales  <$  83/  |. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  arc  wholly 

separate  from  each  other. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  Life  ok  Jesus. — The 

questions  here  relate  to  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth  s  I  «i  $7jf.  I. 
the  year  of  his  public  appearance  1,4  47  f.).  his  age  .it 
his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  (§  43),  the  duration  of 
his  ministry  (S  44  f.  >.  and  the  year  of  his  death  <$S  50/  1. 

1.  ikt  A^t  </  Jttus  at  Ait  Baftim,  —  It  n  n<it 
surjinsing  that  tradition  is  meagre.      In  itself,  as  a 
.,  -  mere  Lale  of  )-cars.  the  matter  had  no 

of  J  ",1,'r,'">,  fof  ,h'*  Car,V  ChriM'ans      1  hat 

Jestis  was  a  man  of  mature  years  was 

enough:  why  should  they  care  to  inquire  how  long  l.c- 


I  I.fgtttti  in  Syria  who  had  occasion  to  interfere  in  tha 
govvrnrw-nt  of  Palestine  were  : 

(1)  perhaps  at  first  j  I1.C.-2  lie.  and  certainly  I  ..... 
later  6  A.U.-(»t  btc^t)  1 1  A.I1.  I  0'"*'»». 

7  A.D.  CrmiUt  instituted  in  Jmhra  and  Sunuria. 
('*)  l*-W  A.B.,  /..  I'itrt/iut. 

3  That  Fell*  entered  on  his  office  in  r,  ■  tor  possibly  ci)  and 
tlv.it  Mhinus  arriv.  d  in  Pali  sluve  at  lal.  .1  ir.  l!u  ^tllllliK  r  ot  i..- 
are  directly  attesietl  facts.  That  I'estus  succeeded  1  clis  111  60 
or  56  is  only  interred.    See  below,  ^  t$/l 

J  On  the  ilay  of  bis  birth,  for  determining  which  there  are  no 
historical  daia.  but  for  whi.  h  the  church,  after  much  vacillation, 
finally  settled  on  j5th  lK-c.,  sec  L'-ener,  Xr/.  fmA.  I'n/trs. 
vol.  L 


hail  livod  quietly  at  N'a/areth  ?  We  have  to  consider 
only  two  passages.  (  1  |  |n.  S57.  If  the  foolish  question. 
•  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  wars  old.  and  ha.sl  thou  seen 
Abraham?"  were  authentic,  it  would  only  give  a  sujierior 
liimt,  plainly  put  as  high  as  poss.lile  on  the  ground  of 
the  general  impression  from  Jesus  s  appearance.  I'rom 
this  no  inference  as  to  any  delinile  Bumlier  could  In- 
drawn, for  among  the  lews  a  man  la-gan  to  l«  ehlerly 
at  fifty  years,  and  the  remark  would  merely  lune  meant, 
■  Yoa  are  still  one  of  the  younger  men.'  If  the  question 
is  not  authentic,  it  either  testifies  to  the  impression  made 
l>y  the  account  of  Jesus  in  the  tradition,  that  he  was  in 
the  U-st  years  of  life  (cp  Nil  4}  39  8*4/ ).  else  the 
half-century,  as  .111  age  which  he  had  not  yet  attained,  is 
intended  to  form  an  ironical  contrast  to  the  many 
centuries  from  Aliraham  to  the  tlten  present  time.  In 
the  ancient  church,  lremeus  (ii.  22  j)  is  the  only  writer 
to  make  use  of  this  passage  for  chronology  ;  he  remarks 
that  the  presbyters  in  Asia  Minor  had  on  the  ground  of 
it  ascribed  to  lesus  an  age  of  forty  10  fifty  years. 

I  2)  l.k.  .'Ijj.  The  text  is  here  not  quite  certain,  ami 
the  sense  ol  the  mos|  [11  I  ml  tic  reatling  is  olrsciire. 
(What  docs  d/<X"M<1'0t  mean.'  In  the  Sin.  Sir.  it  is 
otnitti-tl  from  the  translation.  )  In  any  case,  the  presence 
of  il<7<i  { '  aliout '  I  forbids  us  to  use  the  nuiiitx  1  as  il  it  were 
exact.  It  merely  tells  us  that  Jesus  stood  m  the  begin- 
ning  of  adult  manhood,  and  leaves  undcculad  the 
question  whether  he  had  just  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year 
or  v.  as  ahead}  ovi  1  thirl) 

Moreover,  whether  the  number  cornea  from  actual 
historical  recollection  at  all  is  made  uncertain  by  the 
fact  that,  according  lo  Nu.  4 1  30.  from  thirty  to  fifty  was 
the  canonical  age  for  certain  ritual  acts.  It  is  significant 
that  these  two  gospels,  from  Asia  Minor,  in  so  many 
jxiints  similar,  give  for  the  age  of  Jesus  in  thi-se  two 
passages  the  two  limits  of  this  canonical  term  of  years. 

2.  Tkt  Isngth  of  th,-  I'uHU  Mimittry  oi  J,  i <».  —  I  he 
evidence  here  jioiiils  on  the  whctle  to  one  year.  The 
•  three  yearn '  ill  the  parable  of  the  fig-lrcc 
(Lk.  lo7)  are  either  arbitrarily  chosen  to 
designate  a  short  period  or  are  to  be 
with  the  fact  that  the  fig-tree  commonly  licars 
fruit  in  three  years  (for  the  opposite  view,  see  Wieseler. 
Synofif.  202  ff. ).  The  •  three  days  '  of  Lk.  1  It  jj  express 
by  a  proverbial  number  both  brief  time  and  fixed  limit 
(for  the  opposite  view,  Wcizsackcr.  1'nltriuchungrn, 
311).  From  Mark  and  Matthew  wc  get  no  light,  be- 
cause of  the  arrangement  of  the  material  by  subjects. 
The  plucking  of  the  ears  in  Mk.  2i3  may  indicate  lh« 
time  when  the  grain  was  ripe  :  but  that  must  have  Itccn 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June, 
before  which  time  the  harvest  in  Galilee  is  not  ended. 
Thus,  if  the  incident  was  in  the  early  months  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  it  does  not  imply  a  duration  of  more  than  one 
year.  One  year  seems  to  have  Leen  the  idea  of  the  third 
evangelist,  w  ho,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  second  tcntunr 
except  Irenivus,  and  like  many  Fathers  of  the  third 
century,  may  very  well  have  understood  literally  the 
quotation  from  Is.  61 1 /.  which  he  |mts(Lk,  419)  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

In  any  case,  a  place  can  be  found  without  difficulty 
within  the  limits  of  one  year  for  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Synoptical  gospels,  while  to  fill  out  several  years 
the  material  is  rather  meagre.  The  feeling,  shared  (for 
instanci'f  by  Heyschlag  (/.<A/r  1  that  it  is 

a  •violent  and  unnatural  process '  to  crowd  the  Whole 
development  into  the  space  of  one  year,  is  balanced  by 
the  fil  ling  of  the  men  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
F.ven  repeated  visits  to  Jerusalem,  if  the  Synoptical 
gospels  really  imply  them,  are,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  tiahlee  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  many  feasts  (cp  the 
Gospel  of  John),  easily  conceivable  within  one  year. 
The  early  Christian  Fathers  were  not  disturbed  in  their 
assumption  of  a  single  year  by  the  I  mirth  Go»|icl  with 
its  journeys  to  the  feasts. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  apart  from  64,  if  we  accept  the 
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most  common  interpretation  of  ioprr/  (Jn.  5>)  as  mean- 

M_  ing  Pentecost,  the  feasts  croup  themselves 

_^  .  into  the  course  of  a  single  year:  2ij 
Passover  ;  5 1  Pentecost  ;  7  a  Ta'sjemacle* ; 
IOjj  Dedication;  11 55  Passover,  Ircnaeus  alone 
(ii.  ^23)  finds  three  passovers  mentioned  in  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  ;  and,  since  he  takes  the  wtoitd  not  from  $4 
Imt  from  5i,  he,  xs  well  as  Origcn  (on  Jn.  435 
torn.  13  !-}).  must  h  ive  had  at  O4  a  different  text  from  any 
known  to  us  The  Alogi,  also,  according  to  Kpiphanius 
(//<rr.  61aj).  found  mentioned  in  Jn  only  a  passover 
at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  ministry. 
Positive  ground  for  assuming  the  later  interpolation  of 
(5 4  (which  could  well  have  been  suggested  by  the 
substance  of  the  following  conversation)  may  Ijc  found 
in  the  designation  of  the  feast  there,  which  is  d  tfercnt 
from  that  in  2 1 1  and  11  55.  a  designation  combining 
(so  to  speak)  5 1  and  7a.  So  also  the  introductory 
formula  r)v  &<  <■>••>  i-t  ('was  at  hand  )  is  suitable  only 
in  2 13  7  a  11  55,  where  a  journey  to  the  feast,  which 
docs  not  here  come  in  question,  is  to  lie  mentioned. 

Moreover,  the  mcagrcness  of  the  narrative  in  Jn. 
is  much  more  comprehensible  if  the  writer  thought  of 
the  whole  ministry  as  included  between  two  passovers. 
He  can  hardly  have  regarded  the  narrative  in  chaps.  3-5, 
and  again  that  in  chaps.  7-11.  as  sufficient  to  fill  out  in 
each  case  a  whole  year.  Otherwise,  if  the  saying  with 
reference  to  the  harvest  (Jn.  435)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  mure  than  a  proverbial  phrase  (used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  figure  which  Jesus  is  employing) 
there  would  be  a  period  of  nine  months  for  which  no- 
thing would  be  told  but  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
and  the  baptizing  work  of  the  disciples,  and  a  stay 
of  six  months  in  Galilee  for  which  we  should  have 
_  nothing  but  chap.  6.     If,  on  the  other 

0  year  hand,  only  one  year  elapsed  from  the 
purification  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of  the 
'temple  of  his  body,'  we  should  have:  2i\  li.  only 
fifty  days  ;  5i-7j,  perhaps  137  days;  7»10aj.  perhaj« 
fifty-eight  days;  IOjj-Ui.  perhaps  119  days.  In 
reality,  however,  even  tins  year  will  have  to  be 
shortened  somewhat  at  the  beginning  ;  for  the  puririca- 
tion  of  the  temple,  which  the  Nynopti-sls  likewise  connect 
with  a  passover  (but  with  the  tast  one),  cannot  have 
happened  twice,  and,  while  it  is  incomprehensible  at 
the  beginning,  it  cannot  be  spared  at  the  end  of  tlie 
ministry.  Whether,  then,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was 
before  a  passover.  or  whether  the  journey  to  John 
in  the  wilderness  may  have  followed  a  journey  to  the 
.passover  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  decide. 
In  the  latter  case  the  complete  absence  from  the 
narrative  of  the  baptism  of  all  recollection  of  such  a 
connection  would  be  singular  ;  in  the  former  it  would 
be  strange  that  Jesus  .stayed  away  from  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  fortv  days  of 
the  temptation  arc  surely  a  round  number  drawn  from 
OT  analogies,  they  may  safely  be  somewhat  reduued  ; 
and  the  walk  with  the  disciples  through  the  ripe  corn- 
fields in  Galilee  on  the  sabbath  is  then  chronologically 
quite  possible,  even  if  the  baptism  was  not  until 
immediately  after  the  passover. 

3.   The  Year  of  the  Public  Appearance  of  Jesus.  — ( 1 ) 
In  Lk.  3i  /   we  have,  as  the  1.1st  of  Lk.'s  scver.il 
At  rtr-f      chronological  note,  (1  5»6  55  1  /),  a 
.  IW«iw  of  the  date  of  the  public  appear. 

PLk.  3  /  '  *BCe  °f  ,nC  ai!>tisl'  ™«  n'J"CC  is 
clearly  the  product  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  cvang*  1st 
would  have  taken  so  much  pains  about  fixing  this  date 
if  he  had  not  supposed  himself  to  Ik-  at  the  same  time 
fixing  the  year  (for  the  Christian,  the  only  year  of  real 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world)  of  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  Messiah's  ministry',  which  last,  together 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Lk.  regarded,  as  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative,  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist.    W  hether 
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he  was  right  in  tins  short  allowance  of  time  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Uaptist  we  need  not  decide ;  if 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  really  did  last  longer,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible  that  the  previous  time  should  have 
escaped  his  knowledge.  WTiat  year,  then,  does  Lk. 
mean  !  Following  previous  writers  on  the  life  of  Jesus. 
11.  Weiss  and  Iieyschlag  have  taken  as  the  starting- 
point  for  Lk. 's  reckoning  the  year  12  AD.,  in  which 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  a  method  of  reckoning 
was  ever  used.  Neither  the  coins,  to  which  Wrieseler  1 
appealed,  nor  the  great  dignity  of  Tiberius,  adduced  by 
Schegg.,l  w  hie  h  is  in  any  case  to  be  ascribed  to  flatterers, 
can  establish  this  hypothesis  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  take 
the  death  of  Augustus  as  the  starting-point.  Now, 
Mommscn1  has  proved  that  until  the  time  of  Nerva 
the  reckoning  usually  employed  was  by  consuls,  but 
that  when  for  any  reason  a  reckoning  by  the  years  of 
the  emperor's  reign  was  desirable,  the  years  were 
counted  from  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reign.4  Accordingly,  Lk.  must  have  reckoned  the  years 
of  Tiberius  as  beginning  with  19th  August,  14  A.D.* 
The  fifteenth  year  ran  from  19th  August  28  A. p., 
to  t8th  August,  29  a.U.  Although  we  cannot  control 
the  sources  from  which  Lk.  derived  his  information,* 
it  is  plain  from  the  table  of  dates  given  above  that  the 
notices  in  Lk.  3i  do  not  contradict  one  another,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  Lk-  's  information.  We  say 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  point  he  shows 
himself  not  perfectly  well-versed  in  Jewish  affairs  :  the 
Roman  custom  of  having  two  consuls  has  perhaps  led 
him  to  misinterpret  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas  (from  about  18  A.U.  to  Raster 
36  A.U. ).  the  latter's  father-in-law,  Annas,  who  had 
been  high  priest  in  6-15  A.». .  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Lk.  has  taken  this  to  mean  that  the  two 
were  high  priests  at  the  same  time  (cp  the  same  error  in 
Acts  46). 

(2)  In  Jn.  2 K>,  forty-six  years  arc  said  to  have  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the 

4S  The  temnla  l*'SinnlnK  ot  J«=*«*'  ministry  and  the 
P  '  cleansing  of  the  temple  If  the  forty  - 
six  years  are  treatisl  as  already  past,  this  brings  us  to 
A.1>.  28.  Everything,  however,  is  here  uncertain  -the 
position  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  at  the  licgin- 
Dtng  of  the  ministry,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  the  evangelist's  method  of 
reckoning  ion  the  supposition  that  the  number 
from  him).'' 

(3)  The  public    ap|>earance   of  Jc 


•  lititr.  ign-93. 

2  TfidexjiiMr  tits  A'fniri  HervJrs  unJ  Vodesjakr Jesu  Ckristi, 
i8!j.  pp.  61 -At. 

*  '  l>as  rOmw.h-irrrnisiikche  Herrx-liiTjahr '  in  S'ruts  Arrhiv 
drr  Orsr/.'siha/i  fur  ailere  ,tenl$,he  •  —  *-'rift+lrriirV.  1B00, 

PP-  S  »-'•*-. 

*■  1  he  imperial  era  introduced  by  Nerva,  which  took  as  a 
basis  the  (nbuniu.m  y.-ar  beginning  with  tuth  Lleccmber,  the 
tribune  tan  year  in  which  die  emperor  ascended  the  throne 
counting  as  the  lirst  of  his  reign,  did  not  actually  come  into 
common  use  until  the  time  of  Trajan. 

*  The  mclh.ii  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  emperor'* 
reign  (namely  beginning  with  t»t  Tishn  766  a.u.c)  represented 
by  f.umpach  (Jr.  93)  a»  having  been  the  universal  custom, 
according  to  which  lie  makes  the  fifteenth  ve.r  of  Tiberius 
begin  with  in  Tishn  :7  A.D.,  no  one  beside*  himself  ha* 
ventured  to  secern. 

•  Kcim  assumed,  without  any  foundation,  that  Lk  had 
Josephus (.-!»/.  xviii.S  j)  before  him,  and  thill  he  ■.up>rw*d  the  two 
revolutions  there  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  procuraiurship 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  be^an  in  the  twehth  year  of  Tiberius, 
In  have  lieen  1 


l«-c:i  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  yean,  of  Tiberius, 
hit  on  the  fifteenth  year  fur  the  Baptist.  This  U. 
,  in  contradiction  with  the  fact  of  the  large  number 


of  single  notice*  in  Lk.  8  1,  which  impl.es  careful  invest-gation  ; 
and  i»  in  il-^lf  impcrcsible,  since  Josephus  first  nv-ntic.ns  the 
llaptisi  in  xviu.  ■> .•,  and  has  already  related  the  death  of  Philip, 
winch  happened  so  la;e  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius. 

T  Has  ihe  evangelist  perhaps  used  Ncrva's  mcthed  of 
reckoning?  That  yields  die  year  »8  A.n.  On  the  different 
interpretation*  of  the  number,  sec  Sevin,  C.llwW./wW,  1874, 
pp.  11-13. 
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tcmponuicous  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist 

49.  The  Baptist.  U;j/ ..   cp  ^  .j,^,     ,,.>us  WM 

baptized  shortly  before  that  (Mk.  \\i  f.  and  parallels), 
aw!  the  execution  of  the  Baptist  happened  in  the  course 
of  Jesus  public  ministry  (I.k.  7  ■« /.  =  Mulls/  ;  Mk. 
im.,-x,  -  Mt.  Uj-u  ;  with  Mk.  Cm-i6  -  I.k.  97  g  -  Mt 

Ui/.} 

The  execution  is  related  alt©  by  Josephns  (Aut.  xviii.  5i/>, 
who  duet  nut  g ive  the  exact  dale,  but  is  led  tu  mention  tlx  matter 
in  conivectiun  with  the  defeat  of  Anuria*  by  Arrtas  (tn  the 
%uinnitr  or  autumn  of  36  A.D.),  which  the  nation  liclieved  to  lie 
a  judgment  of  Ued  for  the  murder  of  John.  Are  las  *  reason* 
for  nuking  the  war  are  said  lo  have  Ixren  two  :  (1)  ihe  divorce 
of  hi*  daughter  by  Aminos  in  order  that  the  latter  might  marry 
Hrrodiat;  (.)  boundary  dilutes.  from  this  Keim,  Hultnronti, 
Hausniih,  Schcnkel,  and  Scviji  have  iufcrted  that  this  disco  e, 
the  rebuke  of  which  by  John  led,  according  to  the  Synopttst-s, 
lo  John  s  death,  must  have  been  not  long  tai'ore  36  a. it.  A 
judgment  of  ti'itl,  however,  may  well  be  delayed  for  six  years, 
provided  the  come  which  the  people  believe  10  be  punished 
by  it  is  not  forgotten  :  whilst  a  favourable  moment  fur  executing 
human  vengeance  dues  r.oi  always  arrive  immediately.  More- 
over, it  appears  tl  at  boundary  disputes  were  rtii-lly  needed  to 
bring  about  the  actual  cmirlict.' 

From  this  war,  therefore,  we  can  draw  no  inferences  about  the 
date  of  the  ItaptiM  s  martyrdom-  A.  to  the  marriage  itself, 
there  is,  in  the  nrst  place,  no  rcas,.n  to  doubt  live  synoptical 
tradition  that  the  Haplisi's  courage  occasioned  his  lrnpfison- 
inerit.  The  account  of  J-.»scphus  neither  exclude*  the  assumption 
that  the  telrarch  waited  for  a  good  pretext  he:ore  arresting 
John  nor  makes  it  impossible  that  Ins  arrest  and  execution 
•.hould  have  been  separated  by  a  short  imprisonment  (cp  Mk. 
tJ  20  ;  Ml.  1 1  2\  That  Herodias's  daughter  was  loo  old  to  dance 
at  live  feast  is  shown  by  A.  von  llutschmid  (MdwWIm 
i'entrttlbltxtt^  r 874,  p.  s2-*)  lo  lie  wholly  uridemoristrablc,  and  a 
bancjutt  at  Machxrus  is  not  inconccivahle.  Tlial,  according  lo 
Jcnepiius,  Machxrus  sltonki  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  ol  Aretas  and  shortly  afterwards  in  that  of  Antipas, 
we  cannot  indeed  explain  (cp  Schisrer.  1  ;  but  since  Josephns 
finds  no  difficulty  in  it,  it  lias  110  force  as  an  argument.  Since, 
however,  we  cannot  fix  the  dale  of  the  niamage,  the  wh  ile 
matteTdoex  not  help  us  much,1  and  wc  can  only  say  thai  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  journey  to  Home,  on  which 
Antipas  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother's  wife,  and  bis 
return  10  the  tetrarchy,  soon  after  which  the  marriage  ocmrrcd, 
were  not  between  37  and  30  A.u. 

The  history  of  the  Baptist  presents,  therefore,  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  view  that  the  fifteenth  ye.tr 
of  Tiberius  —  39  A.l>. 

4.   The  lV.;r  ef  Jesus'  —Since  the  cm 

50.  Jesus'  death. 


ix  ion 

Pontius 

earliest   possible  ilalc  is 


61.  Lk's 
method. 


Pilate,  its 

a6  A.D. ,  the  latest  35  A  ll. 

The  complete  publicity  of  Jesus'  death  and  its 
character  as  a  civil  event,  its  well-understood  im- 
portance as  the  starting-point  of  Christianity,  its  unique 
impressiveness,  a:id  Us  connection  with  the  Jewish 
passover,  must  have  made  it  a  chief  object  of  the 
awakening  chronological  interest  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  ground  for  Ix-heving 
that  the  date  could  lie  fixed  with  reasonable  certainty. 

{ft)  This  suggests  that  prolxibly  the 
chronological  interest  of  the  third 
Kvangclist  (I.k.  81  /. )  was  engaged  as 
little  for  the  lirst  public  appearance  of  Jesus  as  for 
that  of  the  Baptist  :  that  it  was  directed  towards  the 
date  of  the  Ivord's  death.  He  preferred,  however,  not  to 
interrupt  his  narrative  of  the  Passion  by  a  chronological 
notice,  and  therefore  worked  Ixick.  from  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion  lo  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
and  so  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  date  in 
I.k,  Hi  /  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  •acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord'  in  4  to,  the  Inst  date  that  I.k.  gives.  If, 
as  we  have  concluded  above,  I.k.  ically  hid  a  whole 
year  in  mind,  he  must  have  put  the  death  of  Jesus  into 
the  next  (the  sixteenth)  year  of  Tiberius— that  is.  at  the 
passovcr  of  30  A.u.3 

*  See  the  account,  with  criticism,  of  Keim  s  theory  and  of 
Wieseler's  obje>  linns  Id  it,  in  Schurer,  1  yH  f. 

*  C  lemen,  t An»«.  <<er  fnui.  Br.efe.  thinks  otherwise,  and 
reckons  out  11  s  ix  ;  but  hi  -  argument  u  wholly  inconclusive. 

*  A  different  view  is  held  by  liratke.  Stud,  n,  A>.f.,  1891. 
who  holds  that  I  k.  regarded  the  fifteenth  ye^r  of  Tiberius  as 
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52.  Pilate. 


63.  Temple. 
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That  IJc.  liad  worked  back  one  year  from  the  simec-nth  year 
of  J  tberius  was  the  view  of  Julius  AfricanusJ  On  the  other 
hand,  Clement  of  Alexandtia  look  I.k.'s  fifieenih  year  of 
Tiberius  as  the  year  of  Jesus'  death  ;  as  did  probably  Tertullian, 
wbo«c  statement  ilia!  t  hnst  was  crucified  in  the  consulate  of 
the  two  ttemini  (?v  A. ti.)  doubtless  tests  on  I  k.  3  1  and  w;c* 
perhaps  niadc  on  pur|K*tc  lo  avoid  confusioei  from  ihe  laier 
method  of  reckoning  (.  p  aoosc,  »  »?)  which  would  base  ltd 
him  lo  the  year  ag  a.u.  The  statement  in  the  received  lest  .  f 
Tertullian  that  Jesus  revealed  himself  '  anno  xii.  Tiberii  I  a^sans ' 
cannot  be  banmMiLscd  wilh 't crtulluin's  other  notices,  and  louks 
like  an  ancle  it  correction  intended  to  combine  the  statement  in 
the  text  that  Jesus  was  trucified  in  the  fifteenth  year  e.f  Tiberius 
with  the  later  traditional  view  of  a  liircc-ycar  ministry. 

(A)  The  thfsory  explaining  the  conduct  of  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  by  the  censure  received  from  Rome 
lietween  31  and  33  A.o.  lacks  all  founda- 
tion ;  and  so  docs  the  theory  (Sevin,  p. 
135)  that  the  hostility  between  ISlatc  and  Herod  (I.k. 
23 12)  was  possible  only  after  the  complaint  against 
I'llale  (as  to  tin-  date  of  the  complaint,  cp  Jschiirer 
I411),  in  which  Aulipns  had  a  share.  Hostility  lictttct-ti 
the  Roman  procurator  and  Herod's  heir  must  hav  e  lut-n 
the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

(e)  If.  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  alvove.  the 
fourth  Evangelist  counted  throe  iinssovcrs  in  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  (cp  aliove,  <j  451,  and  the 
period  of  forty-six  years  from  the  lie. 
ginning  of  the  building  of  the  temple  is  to  l<e  taken 
seriously  (cp  j)  48),  his  chronology  also  would  yield  the 
year  30  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

(</)  A  linal  decision  cannot   be  reached  from  the 
Jewish  Calendar.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Synoptists  put 
_       ,  the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  1  jth  Nisan, 
CrtcSsW  £hu  °"  H-'  Vv  the  M«h  |  NIk:i54,.  I  k. 

2H54.  Ml.  '2T».  Jn.  IO31)  *  Ontheother 
hand,  although  the  astronomical  new  moons  have  been 
computed  for  the  possible  years  with  a  difference  of  but 
a  few  minutes  between  the  computation  of  Wurms  and 
that  of  Oudemans,  and  the  days  of  the  week  can  Ix- 
t__j.v  fouiid.'  difficulty  is  caused  by  various 
C  I  dar  '■"■^lar',i«  •«>  the  Jewish  calendar- 
V/  e  oar.  5yStcmi  pjrsti  tne  beginning  of  the  month 
was  tlctermincd.  not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but 
by  the  time  when  the  new  moon  was  lirst  visible,  which 
tlepends  partly  on  the  weather  and  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  is  always  at  least  from  twenty-four  lo  thirty 
hours  later  than  the  astronomical  new  moon  In  order 
to  prevent  loo  great  divergence  of  the  calendar,  it  was 
prcscrilietl.  however,  lh.it  no  month  should  in  any  c.i-e 
last  more  than  thirty  days,  and  that  no  years  should 
contain  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  such  '  full ' 
months.  Secondly,  the  intercalary  years  create  com* 
plication 

A  ilnrrermh  month  was  added  to  the  year  whenever  on  tlie 
16th  Nisan  lite  barley  was  not  yet  ripe,  but  this  was  furtudden 
in  the  sablvaticat  years,  and  two  intercalary  years  in  succession 
were  not  allowed.  I  he  only  sabbatical  year  in  c-nr  |«riod  (cm- 
puted  by  ihe  aid  of  i  Mace.  Il  4  ,  5  5.  and  Jus.  Ant  xiv.  lrl  j  ;  cp 
IS  1  a)  was,  according  to  Schurer,  ,  (- lj  A.U- ;  according  to  Sevin 
and  others,4  34- ?s  a.u.    Any  one  of  the  six  preceding 


ident  cal  with  the  '  acceptable  year,'  and  put  the  death  of  Je»u» 
into  that  Vear,  79  A.D.  Aigunwnts  similar  to  llt.11  ke-  s  arc  lo  lie 
found  in  Sanelemenie,  /V  rn/f-nrji  .mr  tmcmiatu'nt,  1751. 
and  in  Caspian,  i'htvmyUx'seii-gtisgnifhiiikt  HmUUumg  ih  .i.is 
Ltb  n  Jesm,  itvSo. 

»  So  also  Vr.iirer,  1  169.  Cp.  Celrer,  .V.  Julius  A/ruauus 
unJ  tite  hyz>in  iv:/.4r  Chtime-I<<pe,  ib6o,  1  4S. 

3  On  the  attempts  to  rcvoncife  this  ibscrejiancy  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  liie  books  llieic  meliliucied. 

3  v  p  Worms  in  Bcugel's  Arch.  /.  U.  'I'keeil.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  ; 
Ideler.  llauJb.  1  477-5?  \\  Wiescler.  Chionol.  Syi.-fu  tier 
i'ier  h-.f.  (18431,  and  Bt'tr.  sue  hcili^in  WtnUruag  tier 
Ew,  uultierevaugelisehenCeu  h.,  1B69;  Cumpach,  i  'eberdrn 
a/.'jsi.i.   hitiemier,  Oudemans,  I!n:  tie   lievi.  1863; 

Caspati,  Curt'uel.-gei'gr.  MM  (  d.  I.eh.  Jesu  t'Atis/i,  18S9  ; 
S-hwarx.  Per  j,i,i.  AW.  *V»rV>rr'».  A  n.  rti'nwowrn  >i  uutertuthl, 
1879;  Zuckermann,  Malerialien  tur  i.nt-.vukelttur  Jer  airjuJ. 
Zeitrtekn.  tut  I almnii,  1881. 

*  Cp,  besides  the  above- tnentio  ied  work  of  C.umpaeh,  Caspari, 
21-35;  Sevin.  58-^1;  Anger,  l>e  tsinpfruw  tn  A.tiM  A/vsrm* 
forum  r.ttwne,  if  i  v,  p.  18:  Her/feld.  tSestu.  J.  fir,  2458^.; 
Zarkermann.  l\i<-r  Sah  ut/tjaknyi lus  umi  Jpbel-/<rttHiff 
Hresl.iu.  iS  .?;  tiriu.  Cetek.  et.J*<i.  iii.  1878,  p.  tieVJSso; 
K  .nsch,  in  Stud.  u.  Ant.  1870,  p.  361/,  1875,  p.  ; 
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minlit  have  '■< ni  an  intercalary  year.  At  ihe  mil  of  iS-jo  a.d., 
however,  there  «i  ivu  need  of  an  inteicalatcd  month,  because 
iIm  ijlh  Nisan  fill  on  if>:h  April  n  a.u.,  and  on  5th  Aprii  30 
A.D.  [«o  a-cording  to  Wuims;  acLoidim;  tof.auss  and  Shwan 
one  day  lat-r).  At  the  end  of  30-31  there  may  hate  been  an 
intercalary  month,  for  the  tjth  Nisan  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  on  *t>tn  or  37th  March,  31  a.d.,  but  with  an  intercalary 
month  on  44th  April.  In  •  A.l>. ,  the  ijlh  Niton  fell  on  11th 
April ;  in  33  a,d.,  on  »nd  April.  If,  however,  33-34  wj>  ■ 
sabbatical  year,  an  extra  month  would  have  had  to  be  inter. 
1  .iLated  at  the  end  of  3-i-jj.  and  tlten  the  1  uh  Nisan  w oil  1*1  have 
f.tll-n  on  ivt  May,  33  v. 11.,  ami  ji»t  April.  \4  «.l>.  :  whereas  if 
the  sabbatical  year,  the  extra  month  would  nut  have 
d  untd  the  end  of  Thus,  in  it  a. 11.  the  itth 

1  have  remained  and  April.    The  Jewish  empirically 
dale*  all  fell,  however,  one  01  two  da>>  later  than 
I  hew  astronomical  dale*. 

II  we  i.tkt'  tii.-  .1 1\  i  of  the  veeh  111:0  MxouH  m  Iba 

v.trs  29,  32,  ami  35  a.i>.,  neither  the  14th  nor  the 

.*  is.....  Nlvl"  col,1<1  i**f>oly  have  fallen  on 

56.  Dayaor  I  rMlly    Qli  |he  0!hi,r  ham,   if  33  34 

wee       wm  not  i  mhhairal  year  (and  so  32-33 

not  an  intercalary  year|.  the  14th  Nisan  may  have  been 
celebrated  on  Fruity.  4th  April  33,  which  wouid  corre- 
spond to  the  view  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  This  year, 
however,  is  excluded  if  Jesus  died  on  the  15th  Nisan. 
.uid  it  is  impossible  in  either  case  if.  as  U  more  likely. 
33.34  was  tin-  nbUttical  year,  ami  so  32  33  hail 
thirteen  months. 1  There  is.  therefore,  no  ureal  prob- 
ability on  the  side  of  33  A.  I>.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  1 5th  Shod  may  have  fallen  on  Friday,  23rd  April 
34  This  is  hardly  possible  for  the  14th  Nisan.  as 

the  astronomical  new  moon  occurred  at  6.42  p.m.,  7th 
April,  so  that  the  1st  Nisan  can  have  been  put  at  the 
lab-si  on  91I1  April  (so  Sevin,  144).  No  other  line  of 
evidence,  however,  points  to  the  year  34.  and  this  reckon- 
ing by  the  calendar  suits  just  as  well  the  year  30  of  IJ». 
Hi  /. ,  for  in  that  ye.tr  the  astronomical  new  moon 
occurred  at  8.08  p.m.,  22ml  March,  so  that  the  tst 
Nisan  may  have  been  put  on  Friday,  24th  March,  and 
tile  15th  have  fallen  on  Friday.  7th  April  J 

5.    rhf   i'eiir  tf  Jems'  Birth  — Dionysius  Kxiguus, 
according  to  the  proofs  given  by  Saricletncnle  I /..-.  4  8) 
-       ,   and   continued    by    Ideler   ( //<)  «i// «.  A , 
w?  '  2j33  f.).  started  in  his  reckoning  front 

_  .'  the  incarnation,  and  followed  the  common 

txiguua.    jpp^g,!  for  ,n<;  y,,;,rs  nf  reigning  monarchs. 

His  view  was  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the  25th  De- 
cemlicr,  754  A. U  c,  and  so  he  counted  the  whole  year 
754  as  1  A.D.  The  view  defended  by  Noris  and  I'agi, 
that  (reassigned  the  nativity  to  25th  December  753.  and 
ignored  the  live  following  days,  is  wrong. 

In  this  reckoning,  which  gradually  came  to  he 
univervilly  accepted,  Dionysius  departed  from  the 
dating  for  which  lreuaius  {AJv.  h.rr.  tit.  25)  and  Tcr- 
tullian  (AJv.  JuJ.  8)  are  the  oldest  witnesses;  which 
tilting,  Ixxscd  only  on  the  information  given  in  the 
Gos|>els,  put  the  nativity  in  751  A.  V.c.  =  3  B.C. 
Dionysius,  |>erhaps  l»ecause  he  had  no  means  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  census  under  Quinnius  in  Lk.  2,  or  the 
death  of  Ilerod  in  Ml.  2.  seems  to  have  reached  his 
result  by  putting  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  one 
year  later  than  that  of  John  f  151I1  year  of  Tiberius,  l.k. 
3 1  /. ),  and  reckoning  back  thirty  years.  Since  Me  have 
seen  that  the  thirty  years  of  Lk.  3  1  /.  is  a  round  number, 
perhaps  drawn  from  the  OT,  we  ate  thrown  Uick  on  the 
narratives  of  tlx-  nativity. 

(a)  Lk.  gives  two  points,    (i.)  He  says  (I36)  that 

Jesus  was  six  months  younger  than  the  Baptist,  whose 

,,  —  . .  .  conception  happened  under  Ilerod 
M  TheBaptUt  ^    „  ^  not   ,)OWCVcr  roUow 

that  the  birth  of  Jesus  fifteen  months  later  was  also 
under  Herod,  and.  even  if  the  evangelist  thought  so, 


Wieseler  in  Stud,  u  Krit.  t8o<,  p.  siTjf.;  I'aspari  in  Sruif, 
u.  Krit.  i37T,  pp.  181.190 ;  Ries*,  Cthwtthtkr  i  hriiti,  iSia, 
P-  *s/  »»o-.»  l''  ;  ami  othrr  wntks  mentioned  in  S.  hilrrr,  I  no, /. 

*  See  fur  the  year  33  A-U.  Ibe  exact  reckoning  in  .Sctie^tf, 
P-.49/- 

*  So  also  tiumpath.  Ifalfim.  d.  rtchntnJ.  Chunot.  1^53, 
P-94- 
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his  view  cannot  have  rested  on  docuinentary  evidence. 
I'erhaps  Lk.  may  hiive  drawn  his  inference  from  the 
fai  t  that  the  H  ptist  died  six  months  before  Jesus. 

(ii. )  Lk.  says  (2i-$)  that  Jesus  was  boni  at  the  lime 
when  a  census,  ordered  by  Augustus  fur  the  whole 
.    _    _  ctnpirc,  was  being  taken  in  Jud.va  and 

09.  meivCMUl.  ti.^i^  af,,!  that  this  was  while  v  yrenius 
(undoubtedly  I'ubl,  Sulpinus  Qutrinius)  was  goiernor 
111  Syria  1  Such  a  census,  however,  was  legally  im- 
possible in  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  a  governorship  ol 
(luiritnus  in  Syria  before  Herod's  death  is  chronologically 
ini|>ossib!e,  since  at  the  lime  of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C  ) 
(Juinctilius  Virus  (who  put  down  the  insurrection  follow- 
ing that  event)  was  siill  governor  in  Syria,  ululst  his 
prnlecessoTs  were  Sentius  Saturninus  (9-6  R.C.)  and 

I  ilius  lattested  for  to  B.  <  .  )  Josephus.  who  Tei.ites  the 
last  years  of  Ilerod  in  much  detail,  has  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  census,  but  says  that  the  census  of  7  A.D.  was 
the  tirsl,  and  something  altogether  novel  for  the  Jews. 
Ii  may  be  that  Ouirimus  was  governor  of  Syria  tor  a 
short  time  (3-2  B.C. )  xs  successor  to  Varus,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  afterwards  from  6  A. l».  until  (at  the  latest  1 

II  K.D  I  but  in  h^s  first  (prolxVmatieal)  governorship  a 
census  for  Jud  ca,  which  luid  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Archelaus.  is  likewise  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  census  in  Juda?a  under  Ouinnius  in  6-7  A.n. .  after 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  is  well  attested  (ep  Jos.  Ant. 
xv  ii.  125  KviiL  1 1  Mid  2l  xx.  5j.  BA  xi.  1 1,  Acts  [  =  Lk.  ] 

ami  may  have  been  in  fulfilment  of  a  genet al 
im|>erial  conitiutnd  ititeniled  to  lr.- executed  MOCCMMMI 
snould  aris<•  in  the  several  provinces.  This  could,  how  - 
ever, have  applied  only  to  iui(«  rial  provinces  (including, 
tlierefore.  Jud  ca),  not  toscnatori.il  |>rovinces  :  that  is,  it 
Mould  not  lie  universal.  Further,  it)  even  this  census 
could  not  have  included  the  Galileans,  w  ho  were  subjects 
of  A nti pas  ;  and  (j|  it  must  have  la-en  taken  as  the 
basis  for  a  |ioll  and  pro[>crty  tax.  at  the  actual,  not  at 
the  ancestral,  home  of  the  subject,  for  the  latter  would 
have  been  in  most  cases  hard  to  determine,  and  such  a 
procedure  was  in  general  impracticable.  (3)  Moreover. 
Mary  could  not  possibly  In-  affected  by  it,  Ik-c.iusc  she 
wits  not  of  the  lineage  of  David  <cp  CRMKALOOW,  ii. ), 
and  in  such  cux-s  the  authorities  dealt  with  the  male 
representatives  of  the  women. 

The  account  in  Lk.  rests,  therefore,  on  a  series  of 
mistakes,  and  the  most  plausible  view  is  that  the  evange- 
.,       list,  or  the  tradition  which  he  followed,  for 
method*  so,,le  r,:ason  combined  the  birth  of  Jesus  w  ith 
'   the  census  under  Quirimus,  and  assigned  to 
the  latter  a  wrong  date.J 

Perhaps  Lie  simply  confused  Archelaus  with  his 
father,  for  the  former  was  very  probably,  like  Anlipas. 
occastonally  called  Herod.  This  confusion  of  the  two 
Herods  would  have  been  all  the  easier  if  after  Hcrikl 
the  Great's  death  Quirinitis  reaXy  was  for  a  while 
governor  of  Syria.  The  same  confu-.ion  may  have 
caused  Iretveus  and  Tertullian  to  adopt  tin-  year  3  u.f. 
for  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  imperial  census  of  Lk.  is 
perhaps  a  confusion  of  the  census  under  Quirinius,  put 
incorrectly  into  the  year  3  R.C,  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  census  of  Roman  citwem  throughout  the  empire 
which  was  aitually  ordi-j.-d  by  Augustus  in  6  li  e,  for 
the  two  events  lay  only  two  years  apart.  Lk.,  who 
(cp  S  4;  above,  on  the  two  high  pn.-sts  in  Lk.  3j) 
was  none  loo  well  informed  on  Jewish  mailers,  may 
have  inferred  from  •  the  family  of  David'  that  Josephs 
home  was  really  in  Bethlehem,  and  have  sup|xjsed  this 
fact  to  be  the  true  means  of  combining  tlx-  already 
current  tradition  of  the  birth  in  licthlehcm  with  th- 
incontestable  tradition  that  Jesus  was  a  Naxarcnc.  If 

l  See  the  conclusive  in  estimation  by  Schftrer.  1  Aiijf- 

*  A  rhrnffiolimii-al  error  is  not  without  analogies  in  Ik.  Tl»e 

case  of  I  heud.is  ( Acts  j  36 f-~)  i«  w^ll  known.  ai>d  the  rollection 

for  the  pour  in  At  is  tl  -3.A  is  perhaps  confused  with  that  of 
I    Act*  -1.  whilst  the  combination  of  the  various  famines  in  the 

lim   r.f  Claudius  into  one  world-wide  famine  (Acts  11  is)  is  very 

cli>sely  anal'  sj-ais  to  the  case  of  tlw  census- 
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these  suppositions  arc  admissible,  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
the  narrative  would  l>c  that  Jesus  was  horn  not  far  from 
the  end  of  the  Herodian  period,  and  that  the  Roman 
rule  w  is  set  up  in  his  earliest  childhood  In  both  these 
polilic.it  occurrences  an  inner  connection  with  the  events 
which  brought  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  doubtless 
observed  in  very  early  time*,  and  the  interest  in  making 
the  closeness  of  thus  connection  as  clear  as  possible  may 
have  i.d  to  the  enrichment  of  the  narrative. 

f/j  From  Mt.  we  have  as  chronological  evidence  the 
star  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Rationalis- 
~B  R..r    ing  attempts,  however,  to  subject  this 
N.  lue  ow.  stu.  |o  jBUonondejj  laws  do  violence  to 

the  idea  of  the  narrator.  The  Mar  moves  in  its  own  free 
paths,  appears  and  disappears,  travels  and  stands  still. 
EMU  if  the  evangelist  is  wrong,  and  a  conjunction  or  a 
comet  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  from  what  phenomena  astrologers  of  '  the  Kast " 
supposed  themselves  able  to  draw  such  inferences.  The 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend,  and  derives  iti  origin  from 
Nil  21  17  and  the  apocalyptical  imagery  (cp  Rev.  12 1). 
It  has  been  matched  by  similar  legendary  stars  at  the 
birth  and  at  the  death  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
heathen  world. 

As  to  the  murder  of  the  innocents,  if  it  were  a 
historical  fact.  Jesus  must  be  supposed,  since  the  male 
Th     c'"1(|rc»  wcrc  killed  '  from  tw  o  years  old  and 
.  J    under.'  to  have  been  not  less  than  a  year 

1111  "  old.  even  if  the  murder  w  as  just  before 

Herod's  death  ;  and  in  that  case,  since  Herod  died 
shortly  ln-fore  the  Passover  of  4  H.<  ..  Jesus  must  have 
liceu  born  at  tl»e  latest  in  5  B.C.  Josephus.  however, 
although  he  narrates  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness 
all  the  horrors  of  Herod's  last  years,  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  murder  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gives  almost  exactly  the  same  story  as  relating  to  Moses 
{Ant.  xi.  9  j). 

All  the  other  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
in  Mt.  2  cannot  l»e  set  forth  here.  In  view  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  legends  to  connect  important  events 
with  one  another  and  to  mirror  their  mutual  relations, 
we  cannot  infer  from  Mt.  more  than  that  Jesus  was 
probably  liorn  shortly  liefore  or  after  the  death  of 
Herod  -the  same  result  that  we  reached  from  l.k. 

The  only  results  which  have  a  very  high  degree  of 

probability  are  the  date  30  A.u.  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 

_        and  the  period  of  about  one  year  for  the 

,     .     "  length  of  his  public  ministry-     Resides  this, 
elusions  .  . ,    .  , 

it  is  also  probable  that  Jesus  was  tmrn  in 

the  agitated  limes  when  death  was  snatching  the  sceptre 

from  the  hand  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  when  with  his 

suci-^sors  the  Roman  rule  in  Judaja  was  coming  again 

in  sight. 

TABLE  VII  — Life  of  Jescs.  probable  Hates. 

thm  4  R.r.  t—  Mirth  of  Jesus. 

(irra  tS.'ig  A.n.  —  Ileginning  of  public  work. 

30  A.D.—  Ifcalh  of  Jesus. 

II   CHJtONOLOGY  ok  the  Life  of  Pace. — The 
starting-point  for  Pauline  chronology  must    lie  the 
o    i»  journey  to  Rome,  for  here  wc  can  make 
64.  raui  8  COIltlP,.tjon    wjin   ihe   dates    supplied  by 
journey   jj0|l|an  mstory.    The  events  immediately 
preceding — namely,  the  arrival  of  Festtts  in 
Palestine,   the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  against 
Paul  (Acts  2&I -b),  the  hearing  and  the  appeal  (2.'i6-i»). 
and   127  1)  the   shipment   of    the    prisoner — probably 
followed  one  another  rapidly  ;  but  the  actual  date  of 


68.  FeBtus 


the  arrival  of  Kcstus  is  matter  of  dispute 


(see  the  literature  in  ISchurcr.  6/1  .  1 
484  f.  n.  38.  to  which  must  now  lie  added  O  Hott/mann. 
ST  Zeitgexk. ,  1805.  p.  f.  248;  Hlass.  Attn  Ap. 
1895.  p.  21/.  ;  Harnack.  Die  L'hnm.  tier  >ilt<hriitl.  Lit. 
1  [  07J1.  For  the  most  part  the  preference  is  given 
to  the  year  60  or  59  a.  D. ,  since  it  was  at  the  latest  in 
the  summer  of  62  (more  probably  in  that  of  61)  that 
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Albinus  succeeded  Fcstus.  and  for  the  events  related 
of  1'estus's  term  of  office  one  year  will  suffice.  The 
objection  to  an  earlier  date  is  that  it  might  not  leave 
room  for  the  events  of  the  life  of  Paul,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Acts24to,  at  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
Felix  had  already  t*x-n  in  office  'many  years'  irV 
raXXtM*  fViirl.  (That  the  courtly  Josephus  casually 
mentions  Poppa-a  as  Nero's  wife,  which  she  did  not 
become  till  ■evera]  years  later,  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
serious  argument  in  the  same  direction.) 

Hy  the  side  of  this  commonly  received  date,  however, 
a  much  earlier  one  has  been  advocated  recently.1 

Thus  Kellner  pro|iosc-s  Nov.  54  A.I).  ;  \\  elier  and 

0.  Holtimann,  tin-  summer  of  55  ;  Hlass  and  Harnack. 
56  (Harnack.  55?).  Whilst  6.  Hollzmann  takes  his 
start  from  Tacitus.  Harnack  starts  from  the  chronology 
of  EusebillS,  the  claims  of  which  to  our  conhdence  his 
labours  have  materially  enhanced  I  Ic  shows  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  common  suspicion  of  the  dates 
given  by  F.usebius  for  the  proeuratoi ships  preceding  and 
following  that  of  I  eslus. 

Euschius  »  date  for  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Keli» 
differs  fnan  that  of  Tacitus  by  only  .mc  year.  Nor  e.  the  difference 

1.  ny  greater  m  die  date  of  his  rcmuval.  Ao  .irdnn;  to  Tacitus, 
Pallas  fell  iniu  dUfavuur  a  few  days  U.-forc  the  fourteenth  birth- 
day of  Hrilannicus,  which  fell  in  die  mulitle  of  Feb.  js  A.n. 
According  10  Juscpnus,  Pallas  obtained  uf  Neman  acquittal  for 
his  brother  W  lis  Irmn  an  accusation  made  by  the  Jews  after  hit 
recall.  Now,  u»  Nero  amended  the  ihr.oe  on  the  1  jth  Oct. 
54  A.n.,  the  tin*c  left  under  hint  by  these  tw  o  dates  is  clearly  too 
short  for  the  events  narrated  by  Josephus.  'two  solutions  are 
possible.  Tacitus  may  be  wrung  by  a  year  in  the  age  of 
Hrilanntrus  ;  it  may  base  been  hi*  tift-v:uh  birthday,  so  thai  it 
was  not  till  s6  thai  Pallas  f,  II  im.j  di-ias  ;ux ;  c.r  else  even  after 
his  fall  I'a.las  may  siill  ha\c-  had  access  tu  the  Emperor.  Now, 
Kusebius  in  his  Chroni,  U-  supports  the  year  56  as  that  of  (he 
acLcs-.iuti  of  Ke^lus,  since  he  assigns  it  to  the  second  year  of 
Nero((K:t.  S5  to  Oct.  56;  on  the  textual  certainty  of  this  date 
see  Harnack.  116,  n.  a).  If  Felix  entered  on  hi*  office,  as 
according  to  f.usebius  he  did,  between  Jan.  51  and  Jan.  }i 
(according  to  Ta<  itus  beiween  Jan.  51  and  Jan.  53),  he  could  in 
the  summer  uf  s6  be  deMailwd  ill  case  of  need,  if  wc  cumpar." 
the  average  lengih  of  procuratorships,  as  having  been  in  «,ltn  <- 
cc  voAAwi'  «ni»r. 

Any  objection,  in  fact,  to  this  numlier  56  for  the 
accession  of  f  cstus,  supported  by  Tacitus  and  I  usebius, 
could  come  only  from  the  requirements  of  the  life  of 
Paul  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  question  Often  for 
the  present 

From  the  date  thus  obtained  for  the  relegation  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome,  let  us  in  the  first 
place  make  our  way  backwards. 

If,  as  we  shall  see  to  be  probable,  Paul  carried  out 
the  plan  mentioned  in  Acts  20 16.  his  arrest  must  have 
_  ..  Iieen  at  Pentecost  under  the  procurator 
66.  ex.  |.-(.|lx>  who  (2 1  »7)  prolonged  the  pnxeedings 
for  two  years  until  his  retirement  from  office.  This 
mention  of  Felix  and  the  two-years  imprisonment  in 
C.Tsarca  are,  indeed,  regarded  as  unhistorical  by 
Straatman  {f'aului,  1874!,  van  Manen  \l\iulus,  1.  lie 
handelingrn  tier  Apoiteltn.  i8«,o|,  and  cs[iccially  by 
Weizsilcker  (.-f/.  ZtittittT,  18HI).  pp.  43J-461);  btit 
the  improlxtbility  of  certain  details,  on  which  they  rely, 
is  not  conclusive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of 
this  circumstantial  narrative  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  doublet  to  Acts  'lit  f.  That 
Felix  should  hold  over  the  prisoner  for  the  chance  of  a 
change  of  sentiment  in  Jerusalem,  and,  this  change  not 
having  come  about,  should  finally  leave  him  in  prison 
in  the  hope  of  leaving  one  popular  deed  to  lie  remem- 
bered by.  agrees  with  his  character  and  the  habit  of 
procurators.  That  Acts  tells  nothing  nlxjut  these  two 
years  is  much  less  surprising  than  its  silence  alx>ut  the 
year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  and  the  three  years  in 
F.phesiis  That  a  provisional  imprisonment  of  two 
years  could  Ik-  un|:osc-d  even  on  a  Roman  citizen  is 

'  It V  Ketlner  (the  article  '  Felix'  in  HergenrfSlher's  AVrr hm~ 
Ux.&\  (Roman  Catholic  1.  i8fl; ;     /.  kath  Thtol.  18S8X  Weber 
{Kritiich*  Gen h.  der  h.xecese  dts  a.  A*n/.  <rW  Rflmrrbi 
1880,  p.  \nJf.\  O.  Holtzmann  {;  c.\  Blass  (/.<-.).  Harnack  (/.c.) 
following  such  older  scholars  as  Bengcl,  Sciskiod,  and  Rcttig. 
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shown  by  the  two- years  imprisonment  in  Rome.  It 
is  likewise  otrvious  that  I'.iul  would  nut  have  hid  his 
case  transferred  to  Koine  except  in  dire  neeerssity. 
The  dry  notice  in  Acts  24 17  is.  therefore,  without 
doubt  trustworthy,  and  the  arrest  of  Paul  is  to  ho  put 
two  years  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  Festus — that  is.  at 
Pentecost  54  or  58. 

For  the  events  liefore  the  arrest  in  Jerusalem  we 
give  the  dates  ill  two  numbers  ;  one  on  the  assumption 

fiT  pv.nt.,,.1  ln:,t  l,us  happened  at  Pentecost  54  ;  the 
67.  rninppi  ollu.r  lh,u  „  was  in  s8  The  ,liurncy  lt> 
wjeruBajam.  UTusa]i.m  from  ,>)ll]l[1()|  (ActtaO.4  21  in), 
which  is  related,  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  at 
Miletus  (20 16-33),  from  the  •  we- source.'  was  begun 
after  1  the  days  of  unleavened  bread.'  and  there  is  no 
re  ison  for  supjiosing  that  Paul  di  I  not  „  |  out  hit 
plan  (20 16)  of  arriving  at  Jerusalem  by  I  "enter"  ist.  The 
itinerary  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pawner  is  given 
us  as  follows  :— At  Philippi  ( Passover)  seven  days;  to 
I  :  us  five  days  ;  at  Troas  seven  days  ;  to  Patara  eight 
da)  s.  —in  all  twenty-seven  days.  This  leaves  twenty- 
two  d-iys  before  IVntecost.  which  was  ample  for  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  es<  ept  in  case  of  a  very  exception- 
ally unfavourable  passage  from  Patara  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  Of  these  twentv-two  <lavs  twelve  were  occupied 
as  follows: — At  Tyre  seven  da>-s,  to  Ptolemais  one,  to 
C;esarea  one.  to  Jerusalem  two  to  three  ;  so  that  ten 
days  remain  for  tin-  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  (which 
in  ordinary  weather  required  four  to  five  davsj  and 
for  the  Mav  at  Cesarea,  the  duration  of  neither  of 
which  is  staled.  From  the  stops,  which  in  view  of 
the  brisk  coasting -trade  were  surely  not  necessary, 
we  may  infer  that  satisfactory  progress  was  made  by 
the  travellers.  The  departure  from  Philippi,  which  was 
the  conclusion  of  Paul  s  missionary  career,  is,  therefore, 
to  be  put  just  after  the  P.issovcr  of  the  year  of  the  arrest. 

For  the  dates  earlier  than  this  point,  the  chronologist 
would  be  wholly  at  sea  witliout  Acts  ;  and  no  good 

aa  -  .  reason   appears   for   not  trusting  the 

£552?  biforraatkm  .which  it  gives.     On  the 

PP  great  journey  which  ended  at  Jerusalem. 
Paul  had  started  from  Kphesus  (t  Cor,  168/;  Acts 
lft).  and  journeyed  by  way  of  Troas,  where  he  carried 
on  his  work  for  a  short  time  { Acts  20 1  does  not 
mention  Troas  at  all),  to  .Macedonia  (2 Cor.  2u  /.  7s). 
That  he  Stayed  there  long  is  not  likely  ;  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  length  of  his  stay  would  probably  have 
been  given  as  in  the  case  (  Acts 20 3) of  Greece  (Corinth). 
Moreover,  the  plans  made  in  Kphesus  ( 1  Cor,  IO5; 
a  Cor.  I  15  /.)  had  in  view  only  a  short  stay  in  Mace- 
donia, for  ( 1  Cor.  1*13  cp  3'.  6)  Paul  expected  to  leave 
EpheMis  after  Pentecost  (which  fell  somewhere  between 
15th  May  and  151I1  June)  and  to  be  in  Corinth  so  early 
that,  even  if  he  should  not  decide  to  pass  tl>e  winter 
th  -re,  his  visit  should,  nevertheless,  not  lie  too  short. 
This  would  allow  at  most  three  months  on  the  way. 
Now,  he  may  have  waited  rather  longer  in  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  learn  the  impression  made  by  Titus  (the 
bearer  of  a  Cor.  )  ;  twit,  even  so.  we  cannot  reckon  more 
than  from  four  to  live  months  for  the  whole  journey. 
In  Corinth  itself  he  stayed  (Acts20i)  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  lie  surely  did 
not  stay  long,  since  he  had  been  there  just  three 
months  earlier.  Moreover,  he  had,  no  doubt,  formed 
in  Corinth  his  plan  of  being  in  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost, 
and  the  additional  time  which  the  uncxtx-cted!y  long 
journey  (occasioned  by  Jewish  plots.  ActsiO  j,  which 
made  the  direct  route  impossible )  must  have  cost  him 
would  of  itself  have  forbidden  an  unnecessarily  long  stay. 
He  protiably.  therefore,  reached  Philippi  but  little  before 
the  Passover  ;  and  we  have  for  the  whole  journey  from 
F.phesus  through  Troas,  Macedonia.  Greece,  anil  back 
to  Macedonia  perhaps  eight  to  ten  months — namely, 
about  the  space  of  time  from  Pentecost  53/57  to  Pass- 
54/58.  In  the  summer  1  of  53/57  in 
»  Or  autumn ;  see  Coimhtmian*,  f  3. 
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Paul  wrote  2  Cor. ;  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  "if  the  next  in  Corinth.  Romans,  and  the 
letter  of  introduction  for  1'lv.rbe  to  the  Christians  at 
Kphesus  (Rom.  1(5 i-ao).  About  this  time  may  belong, 
too.  the  undoubtedly  authentic  note  Tit.  312-14;  in 
which  case  the  Macedonian  Nicomedia  is  meant,  and 
the  plan  for  the  winter  was  not  carried  out. 

The  stay  in  Kphesus  liad  lasted,  according  to  Acts  19 
8  i  iia.  over  two  ye.irs  and  a  quarter  { Acls20ji  speaks 

69  Ephesos  °f  lhro°  ^T*'  50  ^  ,,aul  mUit 

p  come  t.)  LpheNUs  .u  Pentecost  or  in  the 

summer  of  50  54.     From  there,  after  he  had  already 

sent  one  letter  to  Corinth  ( 1  Cor,  f.o).  he  wrote  in  the 

beginning  of  53/57  our  iCor..  and  later  had  occasion 

to  write  to  Corinth  for  yet  a  third  lime  (2  t  or.  73  :  the 

letter  is  perhaps  preserved  in  2  Cor.  10-13).' 

From  this  long  stay  in  Kphesus.  which  doubtless 
donned  the  second  great  epoch  in  Paul's  missionary 
f,nri  ,t  activity  in  the  Greek  world,  we  go  back  to 
'  the  :irst  -namely,  the  hrst  visit  to  Corinth 
( Acts  IS  1-18  ;  cp  1  and  2  Cor. ).  This  appears  to  have 
lastisl  about  two  years,  since  to  the  one  year  and  a  half 
of  IS  11  must  be  added,  in  case  IS  11  refers  only  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  house  of  I  itius  Justus,  the  previous 
time,  in  which  Paul  was  trying  to  work  from  the  syna- 
gogue as  a  base,  as  well  as  the  later  Uaval  k  of 
IS  id.  How  much  tune  lay,  however,  between  the 
departure  from  Corinth  and  the  arrival  at  Kphesus  in 
50/54  we  cannot  tell,  altlwagh  the  very  sketchiness  of 
our  only  authority  t  Acts  IS  18- 19 1 )  makes  it  easier  to 
believe  that  the  author  is  drawing  here  (except  for  the 
words,  v.  19,  tia(\0Ji>  v  ai.  0Aotrot)  fro  n  a  written 
source  than  that  he  relies  on  oral  tradition  or  his  own 
imagination.  Oral  tradition  would  either  have  omitted 
the  journey  altogether,  or  lia  ve  narrated  what  happened  at 
Jerusalem  in  some  detail.  All  suspicion  of  '  tendency '  is 
excluded  by  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the 
For  the  journey  thus  bardy  mentioned  in  Acts  < 
would  Ik-  ample  time.  In  that  case  Paul  would  have  left 
Corinth  in  the  summer  of  49'53-  having  arrived  there  in 
the  summer  of  47/51.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ] 
of  two  years  1  Thess.  was  written.  (The 
of  2  Thess.  must  be  left  undetermined, ) 

It-fore  the  long  stay  in  l.'orinth  falls  the  Macedonian 
mission,  with  the  necessary  Journeys,  which,  however, 
occupied  but  one  day  each  (Actsl6n-18  1).  For  the 
whole  journey  from  Troas  to  Corinth  a  few  months  wou'.d 
suffice.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Paul  set  out  aftci 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  March  of  the  same  year 
in  the  summer  of  which  he  arrived  for  his  long  stay  in 
Corinth. 

Up  to  this  point  the  probability  of  the  chronology  is 
Rm  lt«.  Ver^  considerable.     The  results  may  be 
-'as  follows  :  — 


TABLE  VIII.  -Life  op  Paul:  Entrance  into 

EUROPE  TO  IMI'KISONMKN T  AT  ROME. 

Spring  47/51.—  Departure  from  Troas,  followed  by  mi*»ion 
in  Macedonia. 

Summer  47/51  Summer  4"5,  51—  Corinth  and  Achaia.  1  TV-% 
Summer  40i'53-.Summer  so  j4.-V1-.it  to  Jerusalem  and  An- 

tioch  ;  journey  through  AM  Minor  to  Kphesus 
Summer  50/54 -Pentecost  sj'57.—  Kphesus. 
Pentecost  5  1.57- Passover  54/58  —  Journey  by  nay  of  Troa» 

atd  Macedonia  to  Achaia  and  return  to  Philippi. 
Pasv  iver- Pentecost  51/58.—  Journey,  with  the  contribution. 

Irum  Philippi  to  Jerusalem. 
,  ,-.  .•         I  mpris  nmei  1  in  <  jesarea 
Autumn  56/60-  -"pring  57  61. —Journey  to  Rome. 
57 ,' 6 1-50/63.—  Imprisonment  in  Rutne. 

Passing  now  to  the  period  tiefore  47/51  A.D. .  we  find 

that  Acts  supplies  us  with  far  less  trustworthy  accounts 

_«  —  and  is  wholly  without  dates  ;  nor  have  we 

72.  gay"**  ,.     1  .   ,  '  . 

.   .       any  Pauline  epistles  written  in  these  years. 

period.      Highly  probable,  nevertheless  (just  because 

of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  is  given),  although  not 

t  See,  however,  Corinthians,  f  18. 
81a 
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73.  Oil.  1  f. 


without  editorial  additions,  is  the  representation  preserved 
in  A .  •  ■  \~n  168,  that  I'roas  was  die  goal  of  a  zigzag 
journey  from  Antioch  in  Syria  through  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  seeming  restlessness  (Acts  lt!6-8) — 
at  any  rate  in  the  lalter  part  of  the  inland  journey—  may 
imply  that  the  lime  occupied  was  comparatively  short. 
In  that  case,  the  start  from  Antioch  might  fall  in  the 
year  46/50  ;  hut  even  that  is  very  problematical.  We 
are,  therefore,  thrown  back  for  the  chronology  wholly 
on  Gal.  1  /.  Here,  however,  it  is  not 
perfectly  plain  whether  the  fourteen  years 
in  2 1  include  or  follow  the  three  years  in  1  18.  For  the 
former  vkw  may  be  adduced  the  change  of  prepositions 
turi  <•  after  )  ami  &«('  In  the  course  of."  RV«*-);  but 
this  can  lie  explained  belter  thus.  An  ftfm  ( '  then  ) 
having  I  wen  introduced  in  In  between  the  two  cVetro 
of  1 18  and  2 1.  6ii  was  used,  instead  of  furd.  in  order 
not  to  exclude  the  spaa:  of  time  between  the  two  trftra 
of  it.  ti  and  »i — namely,  the  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps,  also,  in  2 1  the  three  yean  had  completely 
elapsed  before  die  first  visit,  whereas  the  second  visit 
may  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
year. )  On  this  view  seventeen  years  would  have  elapsed 
from  theconversion  of  Paul  to  the  conference  in  Jerusalem, 
out  of  which  time  he  had  spent  three  years  in  Arabia  and 
fourteen  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  ( 1 17  21  |.  The  latter  period 
was  certainly,  ihc  former  (at  least  for  I  Xunascus)  probably, 
occupied  in  die  work  of  an  apostle  (Gal.  1  33  27  f.  ). 
After  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  followed  a  stay  in 
Antioch  (2 11-11).  Since  3 1  /.  is  introduced  without  any 
sign  of  transition,  the  simplest  supposition  is  that  this 
rpvypd<(>€if  (3i;  RV  "open  setting  forth')  and  its 
results  (dial  is.  the  mission  in  Galatia)  come  chrono- 
logically, after,  but  not  too  long  after,  the  events 
narrated  previously.  This  would  agree,  also,  with  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  Gal.  2s. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts,  there 
is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt  that  in  15i-js  we  have 
74  Acta  ,nc  &amc  cvetits  described  as  in  Gal.  2.  In 
Acts,  as  in  Galatians.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
come  with  others  in  their  company  to  Jerusalem,  and 
return  lo  Antioch  after  arriving  at  an  understanding  with 
the  church  in  Jerusalem.  To  Antioch  come  also,  in  both 
cases  (although  in  Acts  no  mention  is  made  of  a  visit  of 
Peter),  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  who  migtrt  in 
Acts  also,  just  as  in  Galatians,  have  been  said  to  come 
from  James.  In  Acts  11  77-30  12  however,  we  find, 
besides,  mention  of  another  earlier  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  and  back  again, 
after  the  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
9»6-3o  =  Gal.  1 18).  Since  Gal.  1jo-2i  makes  this  im- 
possible as  a  separate  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  two  visits 
from  Antioch  (Acts  11/  and  Acts  15)  must  have  been 
really  one  ,  and  this  would  explain  the  further  points  of 
resemblance  that  on  both  occasions  (in  one  case  after, 
in  the  other  before,  the  journey  of  the  apostles)  prophets 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  1 1  tj  lft  31).  and  that 
both  times,  although  in  different  wavs,  a  contribution  of 
money  plays  a  part  ( Acts  1 1  »8/  Gal.  2  io).  Cp  also  1  to 
the  elders'  (Actslljo  15a).  Now,  although  this  visit 
is  in  general  more  accurately  described  by  Acts  15.  there 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  chronologically 
placed  more  correctly  by  Acts  1 1  ?i  ff. 

The  insertion  by  mistake  at  the  end  of  chap.  14  is  easy  to  under- 
stand .  for  whilst  large  parts  of  chap.  13/  and  the  whole  of  chap. 
IS  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  final  author  of  Acts(  .nice  that 
the  stvle  is  the  same  as  in  Acts  I  - 1  •_*>,  at  the  same  time  the  '  we 
source'  can  he  detected  (as  is  now  mure  and  more  widely  held) 
as  far  hack  as  13  1,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  il  rhe  return  to  Antioch 
(14  j£a)  as  well  as  the  later  departure  for  the  journey  of  H>6 Jf. 
(without  the  intervening  narrative),  although  we  can  no  Ui.;er 
restore  the  original  connection.  Accordingly,  since  the  author 
liad  not  been  able  before  Acts  13 /  to  give  a  concrete  account  of 
any  Gentile  mission,  an  undated  account  (perhaps  not  perfectly 
accurate)  of  a  conference  in  Jerusalem  (to  which  the  missionaries 

lAJDtr    tVc^lfl     J^ftt  IO  h )    whtCal    t  Jt  Jet  I  he     HLltrJ  C*- 1    ijf    C  *C  Tl  t  lie 

missions  could  be  inserted  after  18/  better  than  earlier.  The 
author  may  have  had  some  reason  to  suppose  dial  the  contri- 
of  money  (the  fact  but  not  the  date  of  which  he  had 
I:  it  was  not  mentioned  in  his  source  as  the  occasion 
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nf  the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem:  Acts  CI)  must  have 
been  brought  on  the  occasion  of  the  earlier  May  in  Antioch.  If 
so,  wc  can  see  how,  in  consequence  of  the  two  periods  uf 
residence  in  Ann.  ch,  he  was  led  10  suppose  that  there  had  been 
two  vi.-il»  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  to  create  a  contradiction  to  Hal. 
1  f.  All  this  becomes  still  more  probable  if  the  districts  visited 
in  Acts  is/,  could  be  called  Galatia  by  Kiul :  a  possibility  which 
can  I'uw  be  regarded  as  prosed,  as  is  the  imposs  bility  that  Paul 
should  have  i.illed  them  Cilicia  (Cal.  121)  (see  GaLATIaX 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  lie  seen  in  Acts  IS.  1  /  toy/!  tliat  at  the 
conference  the  great  question  was  al>out  the  .Syrian  Christians, 
not  about  those  whose  conversion  is  related  in  Act*  IS / 

If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  between  the  con 
fcrencc  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  1\  ff. )  and  the  journey  from 
Troas  to  Macedonia  (Acts  168-u  j  lie  die  missionary 
journey  (Acts  1 3/.)  begun  and  ended  at  Antioch,  and 
the  iig-/-tg  tour  through  Asia  Minor  ( Acts  1 5 j6-lrji), 
the  beginning  of  the  original  account  of  which  has  been, 
doubtless,  somewhat  confused  by  the  inse  rtion  of  Acts  15. 
One  year,  however,  is  not  enough  for  these  journeys, 
t  he  hindrance  hinted  at  in  Acts  106  f,  may  perhaps 
have  been  connected  widi  the  winter  season.  U  the  date 
(March  47/51)  which  we  have  ventured  lo  give  abo.e 
for  the  passage  from  Troas  lo  Macedonia  is  correc  t.  In 
that  case  the  missionarie  s  would  perhaps  have  passed 
the  preceding  winter  in  Antioch  (Acts  14*6);  the 
missionary  journey  of  Acts  13/.  would  then  fall  in  the 
open  season  before  this  winter  ;  and  thus  the  departure 
from  Antioch  related  in  Acts  13  \  ff.  would  have  been 
two  years  before  the  passage  from  Troas  to  Kurope 
(that  is,  in  the  spring  of  45  49I,  and  the  conference 
in  Jerusalem  immediately  before  —  perhaps  (if  we  may 
infer  from  analogies)  at  the  time  of  the  I*assovcr. 
The  conversion  of  Paul  would  fall  (Gal.  1  i3  2i) 
fourteen  or  seventeen  yeais  earlier  —  that  is,  in  the  year 
31/35  or  28  32.  When  Gal.  was  written  is  for  the 
chronology  a  matter  of  indifference.1 

To  the  table  given  above  should  there- 
fore be  prefixed  :  — 


76. 


76.  Famine. 


TABLE  IX. — Lihe  of  Paul:  Convkksion  to 
KMTIANCC  INTO  EtfltOM. 

3'l3$  °r  -8  '31.    Conversion  of  Paul. 

Three-years  stay  in  Arabia  awl  Damascus. 

34/38  or  31/35.—  rirst  si-it  to  Jerusalem. 

t.lrvrn- or  fourteen-) cars  work  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia. 

4</49.— Conference  in  Jerusalem,  mission  in  Gal.-vtia. 
One-year  journey  through  Asia  Minu'  toTruas. 

Three  further  passages  can  perhaps  serve  as  proof  of 
the  results  reached  above  "  The  first  (Acts  11  jsi,  con- 
taining the  mention  of  the  famine  under 
Claudius,  loses,  indeed,  its  significance, 
if  the  visit  there  mentioned  had  as  its  object  the  agree- 
ment aliotit  the  mission-fields,  not  the  bringing  of  a 
contribution  ;  but  il  perhaps  explains  the  mistaken 
combination  (Acts  11  to  12  1 1  of  this  journey  iof  45/49 
A.I). )  with  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zcbcdec,  which 
happened  (Acts  12 19-13)  lietween  42  and  44.  Joscphus 
tells  (.-f«A  w.fti  and  26  11;  Iftj)  of  a  famine  in  Jud.ea, 
which  can  well  lie  put  in  one  of  these  years,  and  so 
could  have  I  ice  11  foreseen  in  the  preceding  year  (cp 
Schiircr.  1  474,  n.  8).  Iiy  a  singular  coincidence  there 
was  in  49  also,  one  of  the  alternative  years  for  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
more  widely  extended  famine  <sn\  for  authorities, 
Schurer.  it. ).  Il  is  possible,  then,  thai  the  author 
knew  that  the  conference  was  in  a  famine  year,  but 
Connected  it  by  mistake  with  the  famine  of  44  instead 
of  that  of  49.  and  thai  this  assisted  the  confusion 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  extra  visit  to 

t  For  the  different  possibilities  see  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT:  for  tUe  latest  hypotheses,  Clemen,  Chrjisl.  J.  faiitim. 

tint  ft,  18 ,3. 

3  We  can  make  nothing  of  the  statement  in  Act* -1  }8. 
Kvrn  were  lis  authenticity  Beyond  dispute,  we  have  no  means 
whatever  cf  determining  the  year  of  the  sedition  r^f.  rre-i  lu 


whatever  c.t  determining  the  year  oi  the  sedition  rHrrrc-t  to. 
and  Wiescler  s  choice  of  56  or  57  a.i>.  (Chtvi.  79)  is  devoid  r.f 
any  solid  foundation.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  infer  any  date  from 
the  account  in  Acts  l'!> /  of  Agrippa  and  flerenice's  | 
Cassarca  at  the  time  when  Paul's  case  was  detided. 
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Jerusalem.  The  inn  fusion  of  the  two  famine  years  is 
the  more  pardonable  because  both  fell  under  Claudius  ; 
the  transformation  of  the  two  local  famines  into  one 
which  arfi-ctcd  the  whole  empire  is  easily  explicable. 
All  this,  however,  is  simply  a  possibility.  If  the  year 
of  the  conference  was  45  A.D..  the  two  journeys  dis- 
tinguished by  l.k.  would  fall  so  close  together  that  we 
can  easily  understand  their  being  regarded  as  distinct, 
on  the  supjiosition  that  Lk.  knew  nothing  of  the  raising 
of  a  collection  and  its  delivery  on  the  occasion  of  Pauls 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  know  of  a  famine 
aliout  the  lime  of  the  conference  and  of  succour  go  en 
to  the  piimitive  church  through  Paul. 

The  second  notice  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  koine  under  Claudius,  which  was  |.Vtsl8i/>, 

11  i- ..„„•„,„„  ******  flaul  s  arrival  M  Corinth.  The 
77.  txpuiston  jxw   howcVOT   of  this  ^jj.t  whKh 

01  jews.  Suetonius  {Claud.  25 1  also  mentions, 
is  not  certain.  Wicselcr  ( Chronol.  120-128 (conjectures, 
without  conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  issued  in  the 
year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  matheniatici  (  l  ac.  Ann.  yal 
6s;  DioCassius606)  —  that  is.  in  52  A  D.  —whilst  Orosius 
(76.  15  ed.  Zangemeisler,  1882 ')  gives  as  the  dale,  on 
the  authority  of  Josephus  (in  the  existing  text  of  whose 
writings  we  find  no  mention  of  the  matter),  the  ninth 
year  of  Claudius -49  A.D.— a  date  not  favourable  to 
the  earlier  alternative  reached  above  for  the  year  of  Paul  s 
arrival  in  Corinth,  the  summer  of  47/51.  Orosius  s 
statement,  however,  cannot  be  verified. 

Finally,  from  Acts  t»  24  f-  and  2  Cor  1 1  u  /,  it 
appears  that  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
occasioned  by  a  persecution  at  a 
tune  when  a  viceroy  of  Aretas.  king 
of  the  Nabatajans,  resided  at  I  >amascus. 
The  latest  Damascene  coins  with  the 
head  of  Tilicrius  (which  form  one  of  the  proofs  brought 
together  by  Schiircr.  1  615  f.  n.  14.  to  prove,  against 
Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  that  Damascus  was  not  all 
the  time  under  Arabian  rule)  belong  to  the  year  33-34. 
and  it  is  in  itself  not  probable,  though  it  is  possible, 
that  Damascus  was  given  to  Aretas  by  Tiberius,  who 
died  in  March  37  A.U. ,  while  under  Caligula  such 
favours  arc  well  known.  If  Caligula's  reign  had 
already  begun,  ihe  flight  of  Paul  would  have  fallen  at 
least  two  years  later  than  all  but  one  of  the  dates  assigned 
for  it  aliovc.  However,  the  argument  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  known  to  us  makes  the  [jossession  of  Damascus 
by  Aretas  in  the  last  years  of  Titicrius  actually  impos- 
sible. If  that  should  l>e  excluded  by  discoveries  of 
coins  or  other  new  evidence,  we  should  then  (the 
often  assajlcd  genuineness  of  2  Cor.  1 1  \i  f.  being  pre- 
supposed) have  to  combine  the  numlx-rs  in  GaL  1  iB 
'1 1  iso  that  there  would  lie  only  fourteen  years  between 
Paul  s  conversion  and  the  conference  in  Jerusalem), 
or  to  shorten  the  time  estimated  for  the  mission  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  or  else  to  omit  from  the 
lite  of  Paul  the  two-year  imprisonment  in  Ca*sarea 
under  the  procurator  Felix, 

At  the  same  time,  the  coins  of  Tilx  nus  for  the  year 
33" JH  exclude  the  year  28  as  that  of  Paul's  conversion. 
If  we  assign  \\w  imprisonment  to  54.  the  data  of  <  la!.  1  /". 
must  In-  explained  as  referring  to  the  total  of  fourteen 
years,  so  that  Pull's  conversion  would  fall  in  31.  In 


78.  Aretas  : 
Paul  s  < 


fa 


>f  this  is  its  nearness  to  the  death  of  lesus. 


For  t  Cor.  I.m  if.  does  not  well  jK-rniit  an  interval  of 
any  length  between  |esus'  death  and  Paul's  arrival  at 
Damascus.  Conversely,  the  same  consideration  de- 
mands that,  if  we  regard  58  as  the  date  of  the  imprison- 
ment, we  should  calculate  from  the  statements  in  1  ial.  1  /'. 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  so  that  32  would  In-  tin- 
year  of  Paul's  conversion.  Neither  series,  accordingly, 
conflicts  with  what  we  know  of  those  limes  ;  but  it  amy 
readily  l»e  asked  :  Are  we  warranted  in  casting  discredit 
on  ihe  statements  of  Kusebius  ? 

How  now  stands  the  tase  with  reference  to  the 
close  of    Pauls    life?     The   travellers  set  out  for 
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Rome  in  the  autumn  of  56  or  60,  and  arrived  in  the 
TB  Clo.inir    Spri"K    °f   ,he    "^V1^    Y**T  <AcU 

™  '  was  kept  in  easy  imprisonment,  and  to 
this  period  belong  Colossians  and  Philemon,  though 
some  assign  them  to  ihe  (  a-sarean  imprisonment. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  two  years  began  the  trial. 
al»>ut  which  we  have  some  information  from  a  note 
to  Timothy  now  incorjioratcd  in  2  Tim.,  and  from 
Iliilippians.  Of  its  duration  and  issue  we  know 
nothing.  The  prediction  that  Paul  would  die  without 
meeting  his  friends  again  I  Acts'.'!).-;,.  ,£  1.  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  Acts,  and  the  utter  alwence  of  all  trace 
of  any  later  activity  on  the  pari  of  the  apostle,  will 
always  incline  one  to  believe  thai  Paul  s  presentiment 
was  fulfilled,  and  that  his  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  of 
death.  If  so.  the  great  apostle  died  in  the  course  of 
the  year  59  or  63.  In  cither  case  his  martyrdom 
was  before  the  persecution  of  Nero,  and  had  no 
connection  with  it.  Nor  does  any  of  the  older 

narratives  conflict  with  this.  When  Kusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  assigns  fee  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
fourteenth  or  diirteenlh  year  of  Nero  (the  numlier 
varies  in  different  texts)  — <>..  68  or  67  A  D  —he  is  in 
conflict  with  himself,  for  he  elsewhere  sets  this  event  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ix-rscculion  of  Nero,  which  beyond 
all  question  was  in  the  sumnM-r  of  64  ;  and  more- 
over, as  Harnack  insists  (/.<■.  241  /  ),  his  date  lies  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  occasioned  by  the  legendary 
twenty-live  years  stay  of  l"ctcr  at  komc.  in  combination 
with  the  story  that  the  apostles  left  Jerusalem  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus;  30-12  +  25  make 
67.  Hut  neither  is  the  tradition  of  the  con- 

temporaneous death  of  the  two  a[>osto!ic  leaders  hv 
any  means  so  well  grounded  as  Harnack  assumes 
(Ac).  In  Kusebius.  the  contemporaneousness  lies 
under  the  same  suspicion  as  the  date.  Clem.  Rom. 
chap.  5  gives  no  hint  of  it,  and  the  summary  introduction 
of  other  sufferers  in  chap,  fi  gives  us  no  right,  in  face  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Peter  and 
l*aul  during  the  whole  of  their  a|>ostolic  activity,  to 
apply  all  that  is  said  in  chap.  6.  and  therefore  the  death 
of  these  apostles,  to  the  persecution  of  Nero.  'I  Ik: 
testimony  of  Dionysius  (Kus.  ///•  ii.  36 1),  &n<f>w  (It  rijr 
'IraXiar  buhae  itjdfajrrt  ifuxpTtrfntcar  card  ror  «rr*r 
naipif  ('  After  both  teaching  together  as  far  as  to  Italy, 
they  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time')  is  to  Iw 
taken  turn  grana  saiis.  If  the  two  great  apostles 
died  a  violent  death  for  their  faith  in  koine  under  Nero, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  tradition  might  lose  sight  of  the 
interval  of  one  year  or  live  years,  and  bring  the  two 
martyrdoms  together.  'Die  rapidity  with  which  in  the 
popular  memory  IViul  receded  behind  IVter.  a  pheno- 
menon already  noticeable  in  Clem,  kotn,  and  Ignat. 
tgd  RtM.  4),  admits  of  a  peculiarly  simple  explanation 
if  Paul  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  so  much  sooner. 

Whatever  testimony  can  be  found  in  the  literature 
down  to  Kusebius  for  the  liberation  of  Paul  from  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome  has  lieen 
collected  anew  by  Spitta  ( Zur  <lr  i,  h.  u. 

Iii  4*1  UrckAtt,  1).  In  truth,  all 
that  can  In-  taken  account  of  before  Kusebius  is  the 
apostle's  intention  intimated  in  kotn.  I'm  and  mentioned 
111  the  Muratonan  fragment  (except  that  the  apostle's 
plans  were  so  often  upset  by  events),  the  Pauline 
fragments  of  the  Pastoral  Kpislles  (if  they  ought  not 
also  to  lie  brought  within  the  period  of  missionary 
activity  known  to  us.  since  otherwise  they  would  present 
Ihe  post-capti\ilv  lalxmrs  as  a  strange  re|iclitioli  of 
what  preceded  the  captivity),  and  the  expression  -diua 
rtfi  Jesuit  'boundary  of  the  west'  in  Clem.  Rom.  It 
is  only  the  last  that  we  can  take  seriously.  Since, 
however.  Ignatius  sra-aks  of  koine  as  iOott  ('west.'  a,t 
Rom.  2  a),  and  Clement  himself  has  immediately  before 
opi«oscd  to  d»aro\ij  ('cast'),  meaning  therefore 

at  least  Rome  among  other  places,  it  is  not  at  all 
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difficult,  especially  keeping  in  view  the  Pauline  metaphor 
of  the  dyuv  (conflict  t.  to  suppose  that  it  is  this  de<m, 
[i.e..  Rotne)  that  is  indicated  as  rtpfta.  If,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  h\|xjlhcsis  of  llie  liberation  <>f  Paul  should  !»• 
accepted,  we  should  have  to  add  to  our  chrono'ogical 
table:  59/63.  —  Liberatiun  of  I'aul;  July-Aug.  64.— 
Martyrdom.  The  apostle's  eventful  hie  would  thus 
end  with  a  period  completely  obscured  in  the  popular 
memory,  a  period  the  events  of  which  have  not  left  a 
trace  behind. 

TABLE  X.— Life  of  Pall:  Last  Period. 

561 -o  (autumn).  —  Paul  «-t  out  for  Rome. 

$7/61  (*pring).-  Arrival  111  Rome. 

57,'fci /.—  Kasy  imprisonment ;  Col.  Pbilcm. 

5y6i.- Death  of  Paul. 

[otherwise) 
|59i'6j.— UberaikNI  of  Paul.) 
(64  July-Autf.  -Martyrdom.) 

III.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  CHIRCHRs  IN  PaI.RS- 
TIM.. — 1.  If  the  dates  so  far  accepted  are  correct,  the 
p  it  ♦  "hole  Palestinian  development  described 
,lest  by  the  autluir  of  Acts  (almost  our  only 
authority  for  this  period)  between  the 
death  of  Jams  and  the  ionvers;on  of  Paul,  finally 
culminating  in  the  death  Oi  sv  phen  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  must  be  crowded  into  the 
limits  of  two  years,  or  possibly  even  of  a  single  year. 

The  traditions  are,  however,  very  scanty.  According 
to  1  Cor.  15 1-7  there  happened  in  tins  space  of  time-  the 
appearance  of  Jes.us  to  Peter  and  the  twelve  (as  to  the 
lime  and  place  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  a 
certain  conclusion,  but  with  which  the  return  to  )<  lusa.em 
is  most  clearly  connected),  his  appearance  to  the  500 
brethren  (perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  occurrence 
narrated  in  Acts  J.  which  in  that  case  was  in  Jerusalem, 
and.  if  Acts  2  is  correct,  fifty  days  after  tie-  death  of 
Jesus),  the  conversion  of  him  who  afterward*  became 
head  of  the  church  of  Jeruvilem.  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (since  this  bevond  doubt  happened  at  the  tune 
of  the  appearance  to  hint  mentioned  in  I  Cor.  l.r»7),  and 
the  conversion  (by  the  same  means)  of  many  who  after- 
wards Iwvamc  missionary.  The  necessity  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hellenists  (Acts  tii-*>>  suggests  that  from 
the  return  of  the  twelve  until  that  time  a  considerable 
period  hail  elai'sed.  which  is.  however,  very  insufficiently 
fillet!  out  by  I  he  narratives  in  chaps.  ;S-5. 

2.  As  to  the  later  events,  in  the  narratiws  in  Acts 
8  4-4  j  Jti-jo  ttji-11  tSll  io-.»  illustrating  the  geographical 

extension  of  Cnristianily.  tin:  author 
plainly  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
events  described  followed  one  another  in 
mutually  exclusive  periods  of  time.  If  the  accounts  are 
historical,  the  missionary  operations  of  Philip  and  Peter 
were  undertaken  while  Paul  was  working  in  Damascus 
and  Antioch  (including  Syria)  in  31  35  or  32/36  f.  A.D. 
The  anonymous  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Damascus 
ami  Antioch  tic-long,  of  course,  to  the  lime  before  Paul 
took  hold  m  those  places.  If  the  recollections  lying  at  the 
basis  of  Acts  II  are  approximately  correct.  ItarnaUts 
must  have  left  Jerusalem  finally  for  Antioch  not  very 
long  after  I  haul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  34  '38  or 
3H/39  A.O..  and  Philip  may  by  that  time  have  already 
removed  to  C.esaren  (Acts  S  ».»|. 

3.  After  these  events  we  hear  nothing  until  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zcbcdce  between  41,  the  year  in 
which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  began  to  rule  over  Jud;ra.  and 
44.  the  real  of  his  thalh  ( Acts  12  •  /  )  If  the  account  in 
Acts  is  correct,  .xl>out  this  same  time  Peter  left  Jerusilem 
perinanentlv  I  \1ispJ17i.  and  lanv-s  the  Lord's  brother 
must  have  alre.nlv  i»-  nine  the  leader  of  the  church 
(ACU IS  17).  With  this  agrees  excellently  the  abun- 
dantly attested  old  Christian  tradition  that  the  twelve 
left  Jerusalem  twelve  years  after  Jesus'  death  (see  reft', 
in  Harnack.  <  hr  moio£ie,  343).  It  may  be  111  error 
simply  in  transferring  to  the  twelve  what  applied  only 
to  their  hea  l.  Peter.    At  all  events,  Acts  tells  us  nothing 
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of  the  ten  left  after  the  death  of  James.  The  twelfth 
sear  would  be  42  A.I).  In  that  case  Herod  must  have 
sought,  immediately  after  bis  accession,  by  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
tde  Jew  s. 

4.  If  the  results  reached  aliove  with  reference  to  what 
we  read  in  Acts  1,'j  1 1  zi  Jf.  and  l.'t  f.  are  right,  our  next 
information  relates  to  the  year  45  or  49,  when  Peter, 
Paul,  and  liamabas  gather  again  at  the  conference 
round  lames,  at  whose  side  Kial.  'J9)  appears  |ohn.  the 
son  of  /.eliedce.  Paul  and  Harriahas  return  to  Antioch  ; 
Peter  leaves  Jerusalem  again  very  soon,  and  lives  for  a 
while  among  the  Christians  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2u  f. ). 

5.  In  £4/58,  when  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contribution,  J.;nics  is  master  of  the  situation  (Acts 
21  i£l.  This  is  the  last  information  from  tile  N  I'  about 
the  church  in  Palestine. 

6.  According  to  the  receiveil  text  of  Josephus  (.  /«/.  xx. 
9i).  JameS  sullcred  martyrdom  in  62— that  is,  under  the 
high  priest  Ananos  <son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  same 
name  known  to  us  bom  the  Gospels)—  but  lieforc  the 
arrival  in  ludaa  of  Albinus.  the  successor  of  the  pro- 
curator 1'estus.  (After  Festus's  early  death  Annas  had 
been  ap|«oiiitcd  high  priest  by  Agrippa  1 1  I  The  picssagc 
is  not  free,  however,  from  the  suspicion  of  Christian  inter- 
polation. Hegesippus  ( Kus.  IIP.  11. 'J3 1  t-i3 1  seems  to 
have  put  the  death  of  James  somewhat  nearer  to  die 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 

Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70) 
the  Christians  removed  to  I'ella  in  Pcraau  The  year  is 
not  certain,  but  was  prol«ably  67,  when,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Ccstius,  Jewish  fanaticism  overreached  itself. 
IV.  OraiM  Dates  in  the  History  of  Primi- 
tive Christianity. —  Here  can  be  men- 
tioned only  those  few  points  on  which  a 
stray  ray  of  light  happens  lo  fall.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  detailed  discussions  can  be  given  only 
in  the  s|>ccial  articles. 

1.  Peter.— That  IViter,  the  last  trace  of  whom  we 
found  in  A.D.  45/49.  or  MMuewhtt  later,  at  Antioch. 
was  later  a  travelling  missionary  after  the  manner  of 
Paul,  is  to  lie  inferred  from  the  allusions  to  him  in 
1  Cor.  1  13  Sua  9  5.  1  Pet.  5:j /.,  even  if  the  epistle  was 
not  written  by  l"eter.  implies  his  intimate  association 
with  Paul's  former  companions  Silvanus  and  Mark,  and 
I  Pet.  It/,  his  missionary  activity  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  For  this  latter  there  was  room  at  any  rate- 
alter  Ihe  imprisonment  of  Paul  m  ,4  '58.  and  for  most  of 
the  provinces  even  before  that  time  :  namely,  from  the 
moment  when  Paul  transferred  his  chief  activity  to 
Macedonia.  Acini  1a.  and  Asia.  In  regard  lo  Peter's  stay 
in  Koine,  for  which  1  Pel.  .In  is  an  argument  (it  is 
certainly  to  lie  put  later  than  the  end  of  Paul  s  trial), 
and  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
persecution  after  the  lire  in  Home  (July  64)  that  he 
sutured  martyrdom  |cp  C  lem.  Rom.  5).  see  PETER. 
The  assumption  of  a  tontemixiraricous  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  peter  finds  no  support  in  the  earliest 
documents  :  see  aliove.  §  79. 

2.  John. — \s  to  John  s  residence  in  F.phcsus  and  his 
end.  see  John. 

3.  Whilst  the  persecution  under  Nero  was  doubtless 
in  Ihe  main  limited  lo  Rome,  the  last  years  of  Doinitian. 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  in  consequence  of  the  insistence 
on  the  worship  of  the  Kmpcror.  may  have  been  a  period 
of  many  conflict!  with  Christianity.1 

To  this  lime  I  say  93-06 )  many  scholars  assign  I  lebrew  s 
and  1  Peter  (while  others  carry  them  down  to  the  reign 
NT    of  Trajan),  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse  of 
.    lohn  (see  the  special  articles).      Not  much 
Wrttln&8-  later,  perhaps  about  the  end  of  the  fust 

I  K->r  further  ili*ms»i:>n.  wiih  references  M  «oun  e«  ami  fciMfei 
graph)-,  see  S,.  Imrrr,  I  tib  f. 

*  cj>  especially-  Neumann,  Per  rimiiche  Staat  n.  die  alife- 
mtint  Kinhe,  iSws  1 7  jf. ;  Ramsay,  Tht  Church  in  the 
/taman  F.mfire,  i:„-„  p.  ijijf. 
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century,  were  written  Kphesians.  the  Third  Gospel,  and 

Acts.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  must,  apart  possibly  from 
some  later  additions,  have  l»een  written  before  this ; 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  much  later  date  than  70. 
The  Fourth  t'ospcl,  after  which,  probably.  CUM  the 
Johannine  epistles,  can  well,  by  reason  of  its  near  rela- 
tion to  Lk.  and  for  other  reasons,  have  been  written  at 
the  same  lime  as.  or  not  long  after,  the  Third  Gospel. 
The  tirst  third  of  the  second  century  best  suits  the  latest 
books  of  the  NT — Matthew,  the  Pastoral  Kpisttcs,  and 
James,  all  of  them  doubtless  products  of  the  Roman 
church.  Jude  may  have  been  written  somewhat  earlier, 
a  Peter  somewhat  later.  Sec  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT  and  IIarn.uk.  Ckrtmologie,  24^50.  245/ •  45«-<>4. 
475-9'.  651-81. 

TABLE  XL— Some  Othfr  Dates 
( Approximations), 


•  »:  ■,.■«  .  Work  of  Philip  and  Peter  in 

34/38  or  nlwjf.  —  Barnabas  remove*  to  Antioch. 
Between  41  and  44-— Death  of  lames,  son  of  Zcbedce ;  Peter 

leave*  Jerusalem  ;  James  leader. 
45/49  -<  oniereiu.e  (Oal.  2 y).  —  Peter  soon  resides  at  Antioch 

(iLl.  2  n>.). 

54/58.  -Paul  brings  contribution  to  Jerusalem  (AcuSl  1E). 

Later.— Peter  become*  a  travelling  missionary. 

6a  or  later?— Death  of  James. 

$7?  Christian*  remove  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella. 

70.    Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Not  much  after  70.  —  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  written. 

gs-c6(T>—  Heb.  and  i  Pet.  (acc  to  many):  Apoc. 

About  end  of  century. — e.ph.,  Lk.,  Acts,  Jn.,  Hop.  of  Jn. 

First  third  of  and  century-    Jude,  Ml.,  Pa*t.  Epp  ,  Ja.,  a  Pet. 

H.r.S. 
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*  hichte. 
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Amsterdam  A'.'.va/  A.ademy.  Literature  Section,  1S00.  trans- 
lalcl  into  (rerman  in  llu.'s  edition  of  Kue.'s  Biblical  essays, 
Cesammelte  Abhandiungen,  etc.  C04I,  na-ajl  '.  A.  van  lloo- 
tiackcr.  Zj><>babei  et  it  ttermd  temfle,  Stude  inr  la  c  :ran.  des 
six  premiers  ^haf/tret  dtt  livre  d fidras,  i^gj,  and  ,V/V»/i'r 
en  tan  3  <  d.  I rtajeerxis  I. ;  I  sjiat  en  tan  7  d  Aria  tcrxrs  II. 
(reply  to  Rue),  i6V)a;  K.Rti  is,  H,t  herstel  f.m  Israel  in  htt 
Ten.  tijd-ak,  1-04;  Fd.  Meyer,  />:<•  hntstihung  des  Jurten- 
tumt,  181/6.  Charles  C.  Torrey.  //,/  Cemj*\.Umt  and  Hist. 
falneo/Ksra-Xeh..  i8*s. 

I!,  yew  Teitament.—  See  the  literature  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  especially  (  4o(note)a.id  ft  Jl-jf*  (notes).  Cp  also 
C.  H,  Turner  in  Hastings'  PH. 

K  M.  |§§  1-38,  85)  ;  H..5.  (§§39-84). 
CHRYSOLITE  IxpycoAiOoc).  one  of  the  found- 
ations of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  21  u|.     It  is  not  improlKthle  that  in  ancient  times 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  particular  shade  of  BEKYL 

(q.:<. ).    See  Precious  Stones,    in  nadera  usage 

Chrysolite  is  the  name  generally  Riven  to  the  yellow  or 
yellowish -green  varieties  of  olivine,  the  transparent 
varieties  being  known  as  pcrklotc  (cp  Toi'Az). 


CHURCH 

Xpw&UAoc  in  9  is  used  to  translate  tarsi}  in  Ex-  2Sio  89 \i 
E«k  28  1 1  (cp  Krek.  1  16  Aq  (BACJ  translileralel,  Dan.  10s 
Theod.  (see  Sw.]).  In  F;«k.  28  1  j  A\  ■*«-  has  •  chrysolite,'  but 
elsewhere  EV  'beryl,'  wlucli  more  prohohly  represent*  h-ham  ; 
see  Uf.rvc,  I  3,  TaksHIsm,  Stunk  or. 

CHBYB0PBA8E.  CHB780PBASUS  ,np&- 

COCl.  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  21  lot).  In  ancient 
times  the  term  was  perhaps  applied  to  a  shade  of  Bek  vl  ; 
cp  I'RECiofs  Stones. 

1  he  word  doe*  not  occur  in  &  ;'  but  AVmn-  ha*  '  ehrysnprase ' 
for  1TO  UtadhJtMh,  in  F.«k.  27  16  where  AV  ha*  'agate*  and 
RV  rulty'(M--e  Cmalcildonv)  ;  and  ha> 'chry'soptase' also  for 
-gj,  mifhsth,  in  Kirk.  'JH 1 3,  where  F.V  ha*  '  emerakl '  and  R\  '"t:- 
•carbun.  le  "(-<:••  C»bi)CNlle.  Emeraiu).  In  mod.  mineralogy 
the  rhry  sonrase  is  an  agate  coloured  apple-green  by  the  presence 
of  onide  of  nickel. 

CHUB.  RVCl'h  (3i3  ;  Aq..  Sym.,  Theod.  xoyB&A). 
if  corml,  is  the  name  of  a  people  (Kick.  30 st)  ;  but 
(9LIA9  has  AiBycc.  and  Cornill  is  doubtless  right  in 
regarding  xa.  t  ub.  as  a  corruption  of  31*7.  Lub,  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  plural  form  LUBtM  (vr.f. ).  See 
also  MtNtil.i  l)  I'KOPl.E. 


CHTTN.  RV  Ci'N  ()*3.  1  Ch.  an  Aramran  city 

identified  by  (les.  Huhl  (following  ADI'V  8 34)  with  the 
modern  Kuiut  (Rom.  Cunn.r)  t)r-t«<*ti  I^todicea  and 
Hierapohs.  The  reading  Chun  is.  Iwwever,  cerUtinly 
corrupt  |cp  Ki.  in  SHUT).  >iec  BESOTHAI,  and.  for  ■ 
suggested  emendation.  MeKum. 

CHURCH  kkNhcia)-  1  Xante  and  Idea.  —The 
word  Etclesia  has  an  important  history  liehmd  it  when 

j.  .          it  first  appears  in  Christian  literature.     1 1 

"  ,  \  was  the  regular  designation  of  the  as- 
scmbly  of  tl>e  wlvolc  body  of  citizens  in  a 
free  Greek  state,  '  called  out '  or  summoned  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  It  had  then  been 
employed  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  its  a 
natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Vnp  (sec  Assembly), 
the  whole  'congregation'  of  Israel,  regarded  in  its 
entirety  as  the  people  of  God.  A  less  technical  ( >reek 
usage,  current  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  illustrated  by  the 
disorderly  assemblage  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
1  li  32  41 ).  where  we  find  also  by  way  of  contrast  a  reference 
to  '  the  lawful  assembly'  (:'.  39.  iw  rj|  (r»btut>  «m\»^ria  >. 
The  Jewish  usage  is  found  in  Stephen's  speech  when 
he  s|«iks  of  Moses  as  having  been  *  in  the  church  in 
die  wilderness'  (7j8).  Thus  the  traditions  of  the  word 
enabled  it  to  appeal  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a 
fitting  designation  of  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
Christian  society  regarded  as  a  corporate  whole. 

In  this  full  sense  we  find  it  in  Jesus'  declaration  to 
I*eter,  '1  will  build  my  church'  loiVoooutjirui  iitw  it)v 
2  NTusace  i**^™  ■  Ml  16.8).  Here  it  is  re- 
,  „  71  gnrded  as  the  divine  house  that  is  to 
in  uoapeu.  £  buOded,  '  the  keys '  of  which  arc  to 
be  placed  in  the  apostle's  hands  :  see  Binding  and 
Loosing.  It  Ls  thus  equated  with  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  which  Christ  has  come  to  establish,  each  of 
the  designations  being  derived  from  the  past  history  of 
the  sacred  commonwealth.  The  force  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  the  emphasis  given  by  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  original,  comes  out  if  for  a  moment  v*c 
venture  to  substitute  the  word  'Israel'  for  the  word 
'  church'  (Hort)  ;  and  the  thought  thus  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  quotation  of  Amos 9 11  /.  in  Acts  15 16/..  'I  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 


The  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  is  Mt.  18 17,  where  ■the  church'  is  contrasted 
with  the  'one  or  two  more'  whom  the  erring  brother 
has  refused  to  hear.  We  are  hen  again  rcrnindcrd  of 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  from  which  offenders 
were  cut  off :  the  delinquent  becomes  henceforth  as  one 
who  belongs  to  the  'nations'  outside,  and  as  a  traitor 


1  Though  o  Ktto,  b 
2 ,7. 


(Brkvl)  in 


CHURCH 
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to  the  chosen  people  {Cxrrtp  6  Mwcbt  xal  6  T(\iirijt). 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  primary  reference  in  this 
place  may  be  to  the  Jewish  eccUna  ;  but  if  so.  the 
principle  remains  urn  hanged  for  the  Christian  tccleita  ; 
and  in  cither  case,  while  some  local  embodiment  of  the 
Church  is  thought  of  as  the  means  by  which  action  is 
taken,  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
divine  society  us  to  be  brought  to  Ix-ar  upon  the  offender. 

While  the  Christian  society  is  still  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  "the  church'  is  the  designation  of 


3.  In  Acts. 


the  whole  Ixxly  of  the  believers,  as  con- 


trasted with  the  other  residents  in  the 
city  (Acts 5 it  cpSij);  but  it  Is  possible  that  the 
appellation  is  here  due  to  the  historian  himself,  recount- 
ing the  events  many  years  later.  When,  as  the  ie»ult 
of  Stephen's  testimony  and  death,  believers  are  to  ba 
found  in  all  purls  of  Palestine,  they  are  still  summed  up 
in  the  same  single  word  :  'the  church  (RVj  not  'the 
churches.'  AV)  throughout  the  whole  of  Juda-a  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria  had  peace,  being  budded '  (Acts  V31 ; 
cp  Ml  16 18  as  above).  The  same  full  sense  of  the 
4  In  Paul  word  is  found  in  Paul  s  epistles  at  a  time 
when  Christian  communities  were  estab- 
lished in  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece  : 
npostlcs.  prophets,  and  teachers  arc  set  in  the  church  1 
by  God  (1  Cor.  12»3) ;  '  the  church  of  God'  is  con- 
trasted with  Jews  and  Greeks  (10  jj). 

The  Church  us  thus  the  new  chosen  people  :  it  is 
•the  Israel  of  God'  (cp  Gal.  6i6>.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
■  it  are  merged  into  unity  ;  the  two  arc  ir.adc 
(Kph.  2 14  rt>.  It  is  •  the  body  of  Christ.'  and  as 
from  him.  Christ  and  the  Church 
arc  not  two.  but  one — as  it  was  written  of  earthly 
marriage.  '  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  '  (Kph.  5 31  /)• 
The  main  practical  anxiety  of  Paul's  life  appears  to 
have  been  the  preservation  of  the  scattered  communities 
of  Christians,  which  had  sprung  up  under  his  preaching, 
in  a  living  unity  with  the  earlier  communities  of  Palestine, 
so  as  to  form  with  them  a  single  whole,  the  undivided 
and  indivisible  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Peter  never  uses  the  word 
eulesia.     Yet.  in  spite  of  the  alaencc  both  of  this 

K  In  P.t«-  wortl  aml  of  ,,u*  •'•■»«»"•-"  metaphor  of 
o.  inrewsr.  ,  ,h<.  )xk,;.  .  no  wn(cr  Splays  such  a 

wealth  of  imagery  in  describing  the  holy  society.  Once 
he  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  holy  nation  '  ( 1  Pel.  'J9I.  twice  as 
a  •people'  (29  io),  twice  as  a  'house'  (2s  4  17).  twice 
as  a  '  flock  '  (5  2  3 1,  twice  as  a  1  priesthood  '  (2s  9I,  and 
twice  again,  in  a  word  wholly  his  own.  as  a  •  hrothcr- 
hood '  ( '  Ivove  the  brotherhood,'  2 17  :  "your  brotherhood 
which  is  in  the  world,'  !>g). 

Side  by  side  with  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ttcltsia 
we  find  another  and  a  wholly  natural  use  of  it,  which 

nt  1  rati  5001,15  at  nrst  s'?ht  to  conflict  with  the  con- 
.  ception  of  unity  which  is  dominant  in  the 
passages  we  have  hitherto  examined.  The 
new  ■  Israel  of  God.'  like  its  predecessor,  was  scattered 
over  a  wi<le  area.  Wherever  Christians  were  gathered 
as  such,  there  was  the  Church  of  God.  Hence  we  find 
such  an  expression  as  'at  Antioch,  in  the  church,  there 
were  prophcLs  and  teachers  '  (koto  rrjv  o&rar  tKK\y)cla¥, 
the  participle  throwing  emphasis  upon  the  noun,  '  in 
what  was  the  church,'  Acts  130  ;  and  again,  'the 
church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth';  and  even,  'the 
church  that  is  in  their  house'  ( kom.  16j}.  In  all  these 
cases  the  sense  of  unity  may  be  fell  :  it  is  the  one 
Church,  thought  of  as  existing  in  various  localities. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  an  easy  passage  to  speak  of  '  the 
church  of  the  Thcssaloniarus '  ( 1  Thess.  ]  ■  2  Thcss.  I  1)  ; 
and  even  to  use  the  word  in  tin:  plural,  '  the  churches 
of  Galatia '  or  "of  Asia'  (1  Cor.  ltji  19).  'the  churches 
of  (iod'  (3  Tiles*.  1 4).  The  transition  is  naturally 
found  on  Greek  ground,  where  the  use  of  taltsia  in 
the  plural  would  be  helped  by  its  common  employment 
for  the  eccUsuc  of  Greek  cities  ;  whereas  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  connotation  of  the  word  was  more 


7.  Outside 
Canon. 


sensibly  felt,  it  was  more  natural  to  speak  of  the  local 
representative  of  the  ecciesia  under  the  designation  of 

synagrg/  (cp  Jas.  2a)- 

I  he  churches,  then,  are  the  local  embodiments  of 
the  Church  :  the  distribution  of  the  one  into  many  is 
purely  geogriiphit-.il.  The  unity  remains 
unaffected  :  there  i>  no  other  Church  than 
the  church  of  God, '  When  we  pass 
outside  the  canon  we  find  the  same  conception  of  the 
Church  both  as  a  living  unity  and  as  the  divinely  pre- 
ordained successor  to  the  ancient  Israel.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  the  Church  appears  to  Hernias  as  an  aged 
woman,  even  as  Sion  had  appeared  to  Ksdras  as  a 
barren  woman  (4  Ksd.  9j3  IO44I  .Sheisaged.  '  because 
she  was  created  first  of  all  things,  and  for  her  sake  the 
world  was  made'  ( Hcrm.  /'//.  24).  Again,  in  the 
ancient  homily  formerly  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome 
(chap.  1 4 ).  we  read  of  the  pre-existcnl.  spiritual  ( "hurch. 
•created  before  sun  and  moon,'  and  manifested  at 
length  in  the  flesh.  In  the  Valcntinian  system,  more- 
over. EttUtia  appears  as  one  of  the  icons.  Cp, 
too,  Clem.  Alex,  /'rotrrM.  8.  Strom,  iv.  8.  The  earliest 
use  of  the  term  '  the  Catholic  Church  '  (Ignat.  Smym. 
8:  tilt*  117.  I.igluf. )  emphasises  the  unity  and 
universality  of  the  whole  in  contrast  with  the  individual 
congregations  ;  not.  as  in  the  later  technical  sense.  iLs 
orthodoxy  in  ci>ntra>t  with  heretical  systems  :  •  Wherever 
Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  catholic  church"  <<*««  ij 
notfoXuri)  creXipria). 

II.  Organisation. — The  primitive  conception  of  ihe 
Church  thus  regards  it  (a)  as  essentially  one,  admitting 

8:  Primitive  ? f  "?jllurf!:         *«fh  ™  »  due  to 
local  distribution,  and  je)  as  succeeding 

to  the  peculiar  position  of  privilege 
by  the  sacred  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
so  that  even  Paul  in  writing  to  Gentiles  thinks  of  it  as 
•the  Israel  of  God.'  In  correspondence  with  the  two 
parts  of  this  conception  it  is  natural  to  expect  in  the 
development  of  its  organisation  |«)  a  general  unity  in 
spite  of  local  and  temporary  variety,  and  |#)  a  tendency, 
both  at  the  outset  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  to 
look  back  to  the  more  prominent  features  of  Jewish 
religious  institutions.  Weekly  gatherings  for  liturgical 
worship,  the  recognition  of  holy  seasons  and  holy  hooks, 
arc  examples  of  elements  of  religious  life  which  passed 
over  naturally  and  at  once  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  these  were  elements  which  the 
experience  of  the  scattered  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion 
had  proved  and  warranted  as  amongst  the  strongest 
bonds  of  practical  unity. 

Had  the  apostles  separated  immediately  after  Pente- 
cost for  the  cvangclis.it ion  of  the  world,  it  might  easily 
6  P    1*  «t  *ulvc  hap|>cned  that,  while  the  general 
ax  lost  nect[s  0f  the  societies  founded  by  their 
™  labours  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same 

in  various  districts,  the  institutions  developed  to  meet 
those  needs  might  have  presented  a  most  astonish- 
ing variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  their  part  was  impossible.  The  direct 
command  of  Christ  had  indicated  Jerusalem  as  the 
first  scene  of  their  work  ;  but.  even  apart  from  this, 
the  very  clearness  with  which  from  the  first  they 
recognised  the  new  society  to  he  the  divinely  ap|x>int<d 
issue  and  climax  of  the  old.  must  have  hindered  them 
from  perceiving  at  once  all  that  w;is  involved  in  the 
complementary  truth  of  its  universality.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  clung  to  the  sacred  centre  of  the  old 
national  life  until  the  development  of  events  gradually 
forced  them  into  a  wider  sphere.  Hence  a  period  of 
years  was  passed  within  Jerusalem  itself,  and  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  with  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Jewish  people,  of  whom,  at  that  time,  all  the 
believers  formed  an  integral  part.  Accordingly  (lie 
new  society  had  time  to  grow  into  a  consciousness  of  iis 
own  corporate  life  within  a  limited  area  ;  the  pressure 
of  practical  difficulties  led  to  the  experiment  of  institu- 
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tions  specially  designed  to  meet  them  ;  and.  when  the 
earlier  limitations  lx?gan  gradually  lo  disappear  in 
consequence  of  Stephen  s  wider  conceptions  and  the 
crisis  which  they  brought  upon  his  fellow-hchevers,  and 
th'-  sex  let  v  was  now  scattered  like  seed  over  the 
countries,  thi>  corporate  life  had  already  given  signs  of  an 
organised  growth,  and  the  home  church  at  Jerusalem 
had  la-come  in  some  sense  a  patten  which  could  not 
fail  to  iiitluencc  all  subsequent  foundations.  These  lirst 
years  in  lerusatem,  then,  demand  careful  study,  if  the 
development  of  Christian  institutions  is  to  be  securely 
traced. 

The  brotherhood  which  was  formed  by  the  baptism 
of  the  earliest  converts  was.  at  the  outset,  practically  a 
m  .   guild  of  ludaism,  faithful  to  the  ancient 

mild         im-<l  aml  worsh'P-  !,,,<1  wi,h  "°  thought 
of  a  severance  from  the  religious  life  of 

the  nation.  Its  distinctive  mark  was  not  the  neglect  of 
Jewish  ordinances,  but  the  adherence  to  new  duties  and 
privileges  of  its  own.  '  They  were  continuing  stead- 
fastly in  the  leaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship, 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers'  (Acts  2  41). 
The  temple  worship  was  not  forsaken  i3i);  but  it  was 
supplemented  Ci-in)  by  the  •  breaking  of  bread  at  home.' 
The  first  note  of  this  brotherhood  was  its  unity  :  '  they 
hid  one  heart  and  soul'  Uj»);  they  damns!  nothing 
that  they  [xiw  sM-d  as  their  private  right,  but  held  all  as 
a  trust  for  the  g>x*l  of  the  w  hole  ;  they  would  even  on 
occasion  sell  their  property  and  bring  the  Jirixx-eds  to 
the  apostles  for  distribution  to  the  needy  ( 4  yi- 15 1.  As 
the  numbers  increased,  these  simple  and  extemporaneous 
methods  were  found  to  lie  inadequate.  Tims  the 
common  tables,  at  which  the  |ioorcr  dependents  re- 
ceived their  daily  provision,  proved  an  excision  of 
friction  between  the  two  elements  of  Hebrew  and  tireek- 
s|x-aking  Jews,  of  which  the  brotherhood,  from  the 
outset,  was  composed.  Organisation  was 
•  ven  '  1MX'L"ss',awd(  'f  the  unity  of  the  body  was 
to  remain  unimpaired  ;  and  seven  men  were 
accordingly  ap|K)intcd  to  '  serve  tables'  (61-6).  ((In  the 
criticism  of  these  narratives  cp  COMMUNITY  «>f  C<mu>s.| 

Thus  was  made  the  lirst  essay  in  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  whole  body  through 
representative  members.  No  distinctive  title  is  given 
by  the  historian  to  these  seven  men.  Their  ofhec  was 
to  serve  (Siauwrir)  ;  in  respect  of  it.  therefore,  they 
could  be  1  termed  servants  f3id*o*oi)  ;  but  it  is  prolmble 
that  the  word  "deacon'  remained  for  some  time  a  mere 
description  of  function,  rather  than  a  title  such  as  it 
afterwards  Iwcamc.  The  naturalness  of  this  institution 
—the  res|*mse  to  a  new  need  which  was  certain  in  some 
form  or  other  to  recur,  wherever  the  society  was  planted 
-  -is  a  most  important  feature  of  it.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  thai  it  was  suggested  by  any  Jewish  institu- 
tion. The  numtier  of  the  persons  chosen  was  a  natural 
numl>er  in  a  community  consisting  of  Jews  ;  but  the 
institution  itself  was  a  purely  s|>ontancous  development, 
designed  to  meet  a  necessity  which  was  wholly  new. 

Thus  far  we  find  but  two  kinds  of  distinction  which 
in  any  way  mark  off  individual  members  of  the  society 
m  Tim    from  l''e  general  mass.     The  apostles  are 
.      the  natural  leaders  :  to  them  all  look.  lx>th 

^  "  for    religious    teaching  and   for  praclical 

guidance  ;  through  them  discipline  on  one  memorable 
occasion  is  enforced  ;  it  is  they  who  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  first  difficulty  which  was  occasioned  be  increas- 
ing; nutntx-r*  ;  and  their  hands  arc  laid  on  the  seven 
men  whom,  at  their  bidding,  the  whole  brotherhood 
h  is  sell  led  to  rve  on  il  ;  behalf  The  seven,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ordained  to  humble  duties  :  their 
function  is  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve ;  through  them  the 
society  fulfils  its  common  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  needs  of  its  poorer  memt.  rs. 

The  dispersion  after  Stephen's  death  distracts  our 

t  On  the  fact  that  they  arc  nowhere  styled  Jioxoroi.  see  also 
Community  or  Goods,  I  5. 
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13.  The 
elders.' 


attention  from  the  Church  in  Icrusalcm  for  a  while 

Some  years  later,  when  the  apostles  had 

l*-gun  to  cvangeiisc  other  parts  of  Palestine, 

we  get  another  glimpse  of  it  at  a  time  of 

threatened  famine.     Contributions  arc  sent  from  the 

disciples  at   Antioch  to  ai.l   the   poorer    brethren  in 

Juil.ea  ,  it  is  not  to  the  apostles,  however,  that  the  gifts 

are  brOllght  1  but  to  '  the  ciders  '  (Acts  1 1  t  I,  a  class  of 

which  we  now  hear  for  the  first  tune  in  the  Christian 

Church.     Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of 

leaving  the  apostles  free  for  wider  work  had  issued  in  a 

further  development  of  organisation  in  Jerusalem  ;  but 

it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  learn  that  a  new  step  has 

been  taken.     We  have  no  indication  in  Acts  of  the 

relation  of  '  the  seven  '  to  these  '  elders. ' 

Peter's  imprisonment,  which  immediately  follows,  is 

the  occasion  of  a  further  notice  bearing  on  the  practical 

14  Juim    government  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

'  Tell  these  things  to  James  and  to  the 

brethren,'  says  the  apostle  after  his  release  (PJ17). 

The  position  of  prominence  thus  indicated  for  '  the 

brother  of  the  Ixwd"  prepares  us  for  the  leading  part 

which  he  subsequently  lakes  in  the  conference  of  the 

apostles  and  elders,  when  a  question  of  vital  imi*>rt- 

ance  has   lxeen  referred  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 

(15 ■ }).     Many  years  later,  when  Paul  arrives  on  an 

important  errand,  his  first  act  is  thus  described  by  an 

rye-wttm-ss:  'On  the  morrow  Paul  entered  in  with  us 

unto  lames,  and  nil  the  elders  came  together'  (21  18). 

It  is  clear,  then,  thai   lames  had  come  lo  occupy  a 

unique  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem — a  position 

gained,  it  may  be.  by  no  formal  accession  to  power, 

resulting   rather   from  his  relationship  to  Jesus  ami 

his  well-known  sanctity  of  life  ;  yet  n  position  clearly 

IX' i  ognised    by  the   apostles,   and  foreshadowing  the 

climax  of  a  series  of  developments  in  the  universally 

I  established  rule  of  the  monarchical  episcopate 

We  have  thus,  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  in 

Jerusalem,  notices,  for  the  mosl  part  merely  incidental. 

IB   Hummarv  °^  ^  Brac*ua'  development  of  organi- 
mary.  ^.u^on   jn   response  to  the  growing 

necessities  of  a  corporate  life.  The  humblest  offices  of 
the  daily  service  iy  nafoifttpirii  SiaKwia)  by  which  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  p>xirer  members  were  supplied,  are 
discharged  by  the  church  through  seven  representatives. 
The  guidance  of  the  whole  body  is  found  to  have 
devolved  upon  men  whose  title  of  •elders'  reminds  us 
of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  new  institution 
was  directly  suggested  by  the  old  These  elders  arc 
the  medium  by  which  the  church  in  Jerusalem  holds 
formal  intercourse  with  the  church  cLscwhcrc.  I  jstly. 
at  the  head  of  all.  but  acting  in  close  concert  with  the 
elders,  we  see  James  holding  an  undefined  but  unmis- 
takable position  of  authority. 

We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  confusion  betwe«*n 
this  development  of  administrative  organs  of  the  Ixxly 
and  that  otlier  form  of  service,  rendered 
to  it  by  those  who  discharged  the  various 
functions  of  evangelisation,  exhortation, 
and  instruction  (i)  $ia*ona  tou  Ao-yoc,  Acts 64).  The 
two  kinds  of  service  might  often  meet  in  the  same 
persons  :  thus,  at  the  outset,  the  apostles  themselves 
were,  necessarily,  at  once  the  instructors  and  the 
administrators  of  the  society— at  their  feet,  for  example, 
gifts  for  the  community  were  laid,  as  at  a  later  time 
they  were  brought  to  the  elders— and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  we  read  of  '  Philip  the  evangelist,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven'  (-.'IE).  Chute  apart  from  these,  however, 
we  have  a  mention  of  '  prophets."  of  whom  Agabus  is 
one,  as  coming  from  Jerusalem  01?7>. 

The  incidental  nature  of  the  references  to  those  who 
discharged  these  functions  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion prevents  us  from  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
church  in  Antioch  resembled  in  its  organisation  the 
chur>  h  in  Jerusalem.    We  only  learn  that  it 
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'  prophets  and  teachers  ( 13  i ) :  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
ciders  or  other  officers.  When,  however.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  going  forth  from  the  church  in 


Antioch,  founded  com  muni  ties  in  various 


17.  Paul's 

churches.  cjtlcs  Gf  ^sja  .\|lnorj  they  appointed,  we  are 
expressly  told,  elders  to  administer  them  (Haji.  In 
this  they  proliably  reproduced  an  institution  already 
known  at  Antioch,  with  which  l>oth  of  them  had  together 
liecn  brought  into  contact  in  Jerusalem  (11  $u|. 

As  Paul  travelled  farther  west,  and  Christian  societies 
sprang  up  in  a  more  purely  Greek  soil,  the  Church's 
independence  of  Judaism  Ijccame  continually  clearer  ; 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  elements  of 
Greek  social  life  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  organisation.  At  the  same  lime 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  himself  was  a  Jew.  that 
to  the  Jews  in  every  place  he  made  his  first  appeal, 
that  his  epistles,  indicate  that  there  was  a  considerable 
Jewish  clement  among  those  to  whom  lie  wrote,  and 
that  we  have  dear  evidence  that,  at  first,  at  any  rate, 
his  organisation  of  administration  was  based  upon  a 
Jewish  precedent.  In  his  earliest  letters  to  a  kuropcan 
church  Paul  urges  the  recognition  and  esteem  of  1  those 
who  latwur  among  you  and  preside  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you,'  thus  implying  a  local 
administration,  though  not  further  defining  it  ( t  Thess. 
5ia);  but  at  the  same  time  he  demands  absolute 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  which  he  sends  them  in 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Silvanus  and  Timothcus 
3  Thess.  3m>. 

If  we  try  to  draw  from  the  study  of  Paul's  epistles  a 
picture  of  a  Christian  society  in  a  Greek  city,  w  e  may  start 
by  observing  that  the  mcmlicrs  of  it  are  distinguished 
one  from  another  mainly  by  their  spiritual  'gifts' 
[X<xpiafiaTa.\-  Of  these  the  highest  is  prophecy,  which 
is  freely  ami  sometimes  distractingly  exercised,  by  any 
who  possess  it,  in  tile  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society. 
Other  gifts  too,  such  as  those  of  healing,  give  a  certain 
natural  pre-eminence  to  their  possessors.  Over  all  we 
recognise  the  undefined  but  overshadowing  authority  of 
the  apostolic  founder.  Such  is  the  most  elementary 
stage,  and  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  immediately  follows.  leading  men  fall  into 
classes,  with  obvious  divisions  (not  in  any  sense 
stereotyped  orders)  separating  them  from  the  general 
mass :  apostles,  prophets,  teachers — clear  grades  of 
spiritual  prestige,  though  by  no  means  marked  off  as  a 
hierarchy.  The  teachers  are  mainly  local  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  ;  the  prophets  are  local  to  some 
extent,  but  moving  from  church  to  church,  and  recog- 
nised everywhere  in  virtue  of  their  gift;  the  apostles 
arc  not  local,  but  essentially  itinerant,  belonging  to  the 
whole  Church. 

This  ministry  expresses  the  more  distinctly  spiritual 
side  of  the  Church's  activities.  Hut  the  community 
needs,  besides,  to  be  governed  ;  and  discipline  must  be 
exercised  in  the  case  of  unworthy  mcmlicrs.  It  must 
have  representatives  who  can  formally  act  on  its  liehalf, 
either  in  dealing  with  individuals  or  in  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  sister  communities. 

Again,  there  are  other  functions  of  the  Church's  life 
which  call  for  executive  officers.  The  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor  was  a  primary  duty  ;  so.  too,  w.ls  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Church's  hospitality  to  travelling  brethren. 
These  duties  involved  at)  administration  of  the  common 
funds  collected  for  such  purposes,  and  generally  of 
corporate  property.  Servants  of  the  Church  were  thus 
called  for  to  perform  these  humble  but  necessary 
functions,  and  res|>onsiblc  superintendents  to  see  that 
they  were  duly  performed.  This  chiss  of  executive 
ministers  we  find  in  the  '  bishops  and  deacons  '  yiwi- 
0-«or<H  Ktii  Si&icovoi)  whom  Paul  greets  in  the  opening 
words  of  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  ;  and  the  qualifi- 
cations demanded  of  them  in  the  Pastoral  Kpistles 
afford  valuable  indications  of  the  nature  of  their  service. 

All  these  elements  of  moral  or  formal  authority  would 
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lie  more  or  less  distinctly  present  in  every  community, 
expressing  the.  activity  and  life  of  the  community  itself 
in  various  forms.  In  different  localities  development 
would  proceed  at  different  rates  of  progress  ;  but  in  all, 
the  same  general  needs  would  have  to  lie  met,  and  inter- 
communication would  help  towards  a  comparatively 
uniform  result.  The  earlier  and  the  more  rapidly 
developing  societies  would  serve  as  a  natural  model 
to  the  rest. 

In  speaking  thus  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  control- 
ling inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  promised  by  Jesus 
to  be  tlie  Church's  guide.  We  rather  recognise  the 
presence  of  a  continuous  inspiration,  developing  from 
within  the  grow  th  of  a  living  organism,  not  promulgating 
a  code  of  rules  to  be  imposed  from  without  upon  each 
community  at  its  foundation. 

The  scanty  and  scattered  notices  of  church  organisa- 
tion in  the  NT  need,  for  their  interpretation,  all  the 

18  The  liRhl  tIlat  0an  lhrown  uP°n  ,,ie,n  b>'  ,ne 
'  Didache  '  Prac,icc  of  Christian  communities,  so  far  as 
.  [(  can  |M,  asceTt.imed  rmm  t),e  remans  of 
their  earliest  literature.  Here  again,  however,  the 
evidence  is  still  sparse  and  incidental,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  been  increased,  especially  by  the  recovery 
(1883)  of  the  TtacktMg  if  Ike  Apostles.  The  date  of 
this  book  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  of  a  composite  nature 
and  preserves  very  early  documents  in  a  modified  form. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  locality 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  may  represent  a  community 
lying  outside  the  general  stream  of  development  and 
preserving,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a 
primitive  condition  which  had  elsewhere,  lor  the  most 
part,  passed  away.  This  view  does  not  materially  lessen 
its  value  as  an  illustration  of  an  early  stage  of  Christian 
life  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  generalise  hastily 
from  its  statements  when  they  lack  confirmation  from 
other  quarters. 

In  the  Teaching  (chaps.  7^),  then,  we  have  instruc- 
tions relating  to  BAPTISM  {f-v.,  §3),  lasting,  and  the 
Kltciiakist  {t/.i:  |.  Hie  follow  ing  chapters  introduce  us 
to  ^apostles  and  prophets;  they  provide  tests  for  their 
genuineness,  and  instructions  as  to  the  honour  to  Ik' 
paid  to  them.  'I  he  apostles  travel  from  place  to  place, 
making  but  the  briefest  stay  ;  the  prophets  appear  to  l<e 
the  most  prominent  persons  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside  (see  Prophet).  In  comparison  with  them, 
bishops  and  deacons  seem  to  hold  but  a  secondary 
place.  The  community  is  charged  to  appoint  lit  persons 
to  these  offices,  and  not  to  despise  them  ;  ■  for  they  too 
minister  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.' 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  presbyters.  In  all  this 
we  seem  to  lie  on  the  v  erge  of  a  transition.  The  ministry 
of  extraordinary  gifts  is  still  dominant  ;  but  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable  are  keenly  felt  :  the  humbler  local 
ministry,  though  despised  by  comparison,  h:is  the  future 
before  it. 1 

Other  illustrations  from  the  early  literature  will  be 
found  under  BlSHOP  (§  14/).  It  must  suffice  here  to 
say  in  conclusion  that,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  the  long  process  of 
development  had  issued  111  a  threefold 
ministry— a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons — being  at 
length  generally  recognised  in  all  Christian  churches. 
In  |K>int  of  time,  as  well  as  of  method,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  10  this  development  ltoih  in  the  settlement 
of  the  canon  and  in  the  formulation  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed.  The  more  abundant  literature  of  the  end  ot  the 
sec  find  century  shows  us  a  generally  accepted  standard 
of  ministry,  of  canon,  and  of  creed.  In  each  case  the 
need  of  definileness  and  of  general  uniformity  had 
gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, guided  and  expressed  by  eminent  leaders, 
had  slowly  solved  the  problems  presented  to  it.  In 
each  case  we  have  evidence  of  that  growth  which  is  the 

1  Cp  Ilamack  on  3  Jn,,  St.  Kr.  li. 
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prerogative  and  proof  of  life  in  the  social  as  in  the 
individual  organism.  J.  A.  R. 

CHURNING  Prov.  30  33 ;  see  Milk. 

C  HUSH  AM  RI8HATHAIM  |  BWfih  Judg. 

88  ;  RV  Cl'SHAN-KISHATHAiM. 

CHUSI  (x<iY«:lHSl-  "i  I  -»0-3l.  »  locality  men- 
tioned in  Judith  7 iS  to  define  the  position  of  Kkrcbel 
(see  AKRABATTINKJl  It  may  possibly  be  the  mod. 
Kut.th.  5  m.  W.  of  Akrabeh. 

CHtJZA  IXOY2A  [Ti.  WHJ;  Amer.  kV  prefers 
ClU'ZAM.  the  house-steward  of  Herod  (I  Jr..  Si), 
husland  of  |oanna.  The  name  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Nabal;ean  kj-j.  The  steward  may  well  have 
hern  of  foreign  origin  as  were  the  Herods  themselves. 
See  Hurkitt.  ExfOS,  Feb.  1809.  118-iaa. 

CIELINQ    Sec  Ceiling. 

CILIC1A  (kiaikia  [Ti.  WH]|.  From  southern 
Cappadocia  the  range  of  Taurus  descend*  in  a  S\V. 

p.  .  direction  to  the  sea.  reaching  it  in  a  com- 
1.  i  nysicai.  p,e)J  of  mounlAins  constituting  that  pro- 

Section  of  coast  which  divides  the  bay  of  lssus 
(Skandenin,  from  that  of  I'amphylia.  The  Cilkians 
extended  partly  over  the  Taurus  itself,  and  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  (Strabo.  668).  thus  bordering  upon 
I'amphylia  in  the  W. .  and  l.ycaonia  and  Capfxtdocia 
in  the  N. ;  in  the  K.  the  lofty  range  of  Amanus  separated 
them  from  Syria.  The  country  within  these  bound.iries 
falls  into  two  stronglv  marked  sections. 

'Of  Cilieia  beyond  Taurus  a  pan  [W.|  1.  called  Tracheia 
(rugged  I.  and  the  rest  [K.\  I'nliat  (plain).  I  lie  lormci  has  a 
narrow  seaboard,  an  i  little  or  no  level  co.infy  :  1h.1t  part  of  it 
which  lie*  under  Taurus  is  equally  mountainous  and  is  thinly 
inhabited  as  far  as  the  nottheni  flanks  of  the  raiiirc  as  far.  that 
i».  as  Iviuia  and  Pinidio.  This  district  b.  .r»  the  name  Trachei- 
oliv  Cili  ia  I'edias  extends  from  Soli  and  larMi*  as  M  as 
U»u»,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Cappadoci-ms  on  the  N.  flank  of 
Taurus.  I  his  section  counts  for  the  rn.*l  p-irt  of  plains  and 
fertile  land  '  (/.<.k 

Four  considerable  streams  —  Pyramus.  Sarus,  Cydnus. 
and  Calwadnus— descend  from  Taurus  to  the  bay  of 
lssus.  For  ■  long  time  the  rude  W.  district  remained 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation  :  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  eastern  pu  t.  Oiicia  lVdias  or 
t  arnpestris.  Difficult  passes,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few.  Ic^ul  through  the  mountain*  into  the  ncighltouruig 
districts.  The  famous  Fyl.e  (  ilici.r.  some  30  miles  N. 
of  Tarsus,  gave  access  to  Cappadocia  and  W.  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  the  other  direction  the  Syrian  Gates  and  the 
pass  of  flahm  communicated  with  Syria  ;  through 
these  two  pisses  ran  the  K.  trade  mute  from  Ephcsus. 
The  military  importance  of  the  Cihcian  plain  thus  in- 
eluded  within  the  angle  of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus 
ranges  is  finely  expressed  l>v  Hcrodian  (3<V 

Owing  to  the  barriers  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  geographi- 
cal ailinity  of  Cilieia  is  with  Stria  rather  than  with  Asia 
Minor.  It  would  be  only  natural,  then-fore, 
that  there  should  be  references  to  it  in  OT 
Alro-BANI-PAl..  ft  4.  end).  Nor  are  these 
wanting  Archaeological  criticism  indicates  three  OT 
names  1  as  more  or  less  certainly  meaning  <  'ilicia.*  The 
first  is  CAI'IITOJt  (/.!•..  §  4).  which,  however,  probably 
had  a  more  extended  application,  and  referred  to 
coast-regions  of  Asia  Minor  hes.des  Cilieia.  Caphtor 
was  the  lirst  home  of  the  Philistines  ;  it  probably  repre- 
sents the  Kgvptian  Kefto.  Thcsecond  is  Kuj  or  Ku.ih 
(,ti?|—  i.e. ,  E.  Cilieia1 — from  which  Solomon  imported 
horses,  as  we  learn  from  the  emended  text  of  1  K.  IOjS 
(see  rlOUSC,  §  3,  n. ).    The  third  i*  Hclak,  the  Hilakku 

I  Josephu*  identified  with  Cilieia  the  Tarshi.h  of  (Jen.  104, 
Ion.  I  iH».'.  i.  Oik 

The  lan.l  of  Mums.  also,  which  a«!j..:.:>rd  fcue  Grtch. 
hah    ».  An.  tT5>,  r»u>»  have  included  a  i*art  of  t-ihcia  (cp 

MlZKAIM,  I  1  .1 V 

>  A-xurdin*  to  Maxpero  (Xecuril,  lOaio),  Cilifia  is  the  Keti 
(rp  Ki,rt<)  which  is  often  mentioned  with  Naharin  in  the 
is  this  name  connected  wi-.h  k«  T 
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CINNAMON 

of  the  Assyrians,  which  has  been  restored  by  Halevv 

iMtJaHgtt,  '74,  p.  6qf.  Geiger  (/uJ.  Zt.  11 14*).  and 
Lagarde  (MittkrH.  \  m)  in  Ewk  11  it  (MT  has  the 
impossible  -jk-r^  '  thine  army  '  ;  read  '  the  sons  of  Arvad 
and  of  lielak  ).  The  same  name  probably  occurs  in 
Kgvptian  inscriptions  under  the  form  Ka-ra-ki-sa. 
originally  Kilakk(u)  1  It  follows  from  Halevy's  res- 
toration that  there  was.  according  to  E/ekiel,  a  Cilician 
as  well  as  a  Phoenician  and  a  Syrian  element  in  the 
garrison  of  Tyre  in  586  It.  C 

The  close  physical  relation  of  Cilieia  and  Syria 
explains  their  political  connection  during  the  early 
.  Roman  Empire.    Cilieia  wits  usually  under 

S.  UUT.  thp  Xt^MH%  of  S)Tia  |Dkj  Cass  «li,  where 

Ode  Syria.  Phunicia.  Cilieia,  Cyprus  are  «V  rj  rov 
Kaiffapot  fttplti  ;  cp  Tac  A  mm.  278).  Cilieia  is  found 
under  a  sepirale  governor,  however,  in  57  A  l>.  (  Tac. 
Ann  ]:j3!),  perhaps  as  a  tcinporary  measure  after  the 
disturliances  of  52  A.  U.  [Amu.  V2$s).  VeipaMUl  Ls 
cmlited  with  its  reconstruction  as  a  distinct  province, 
in  74  A.  t>.  ,  but  his  action  was  apparently  connncd  to 
the  reduction  of  part  of  t  ihcia  Trachcia  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  which  w.is  united  with  that  of  eastern 
Cilieia  (Suet,  i'esp.  81.  In  117-138  A.t).  Cilieia,  in- 
cluding Tracheia,  was  certainly  an  imperial  province, 
under  a  pr.vtorian  IfgtUns  Augusti ;  but  in  what  year 
this  stale  of  things  began  is  not  known.  No  infer- 
ence can  lie  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  'pro 
vinee-  ( iwap\tia  \  in  the  question  of  Felix  ( Acts  2."1  ja ). 
The  connection  between  Cilieia  and  Syria  is  illustrated 
in  the  NT  by  such  passages  as  Acts  15*34t  Gal.  1  *i, 
where  '  Syria  and  Cilieia  '  are  almost  a  single  term  ; 
and  conversely  the  omission  of  Cilickt  from  the  super- 
scription of  1  IVt.  1  t,  where  the  enumeration  of  provinces 
sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  N.  of  the  Taurus,  is  tiased 
U|X)n  the  close  connection  between  the  churches  in 
Cilieia  and  the  church  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 

The  presence  of  Jews  in  Cilieia  must  date  principally 
from  the  time  when  it  became  port  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  34)  It  must  have  licen  the  hill- 
nien  of  Cilieia  Tracheia  that  served  in  the  guard  of 
Alexander  Jannreus  ( Jos.  Ant  xiii.  13$.  /!/  i.  4  3).  In 
npistolic  times  the  Jewish  settlers  were  many  and 
influential  (Acts  69). 

Paul  visited  his  native  province  soon  after  his  con- 
version (  Acts  9  30  Gal.  1  *t ).  and  possibly  founded  then 
the  churches  of  which  we  hear  in  Acts  15*34".  It  is 
proluble  that  in  his  'second  missionary  journey'  he 
followed  the  usual  commercial  route  across  the  Taurus 
to  I>crbe(Acts  l.r»4t  ;  cp  Str  537). 

One  article  of  Cilician  export  is  interesting  to  the 
stutlent  of  the  NT.  The  goats' -hair  cloth  called 
t 1  lirium  was  exported  to  lie  used  in  tent-making  (cp 
Yarro.  A1.  A'.  2 1 1 1-  Paul  was  Luighl  this  trade,  and 
supported  himself  by  means  of  it  in  the  house  of  A'pjila 
at  Corinth  (Acts  I83  and  elsewhere;  cp  Acts '20 14* 
(See  Stcrrcti,  'Routes  in  Cilieia.'  in  Arth.  /mat.  Aimer 
86.)  w.  J.  w. 

CINNAMON ()toj? ;  kinnamu)mon[-oc][BKAFL: 

Ti.  \VH];  Ex.  30*3  IV.  7 17  Cant.  1 14  Rev.  18  13*)  bears 
lie  same  name  in  Hebrew  as  in  Greek  and  English,  and 
this  is  almost  certainly  a  word  borrowed  from  the  farther 
last-  I.agarde  (i  f errs.  199)  maintains  that  Hebrew 
borrowed  the  name  from  Greek  ;  but  against  this  there 
is  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (3m)  that  the  Greeks 
learned  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians. 

ffinnitm^n  is  ihr  fragrant  inner  bark  of  Cmnutnfmnm  ttylani- 
ruin  N<es  that  is  now  called  cinnamon.  As  i»  correctly  stated 
hv  Klu<A.  and  ll.uih.  (J»o),  however,  'none  of  the  cinnamon  of 
the  ancients  wav  obtained  from  Ceylon,' 5  and  '  the  early  notice* 
of  cinnamon  as  a  product  of  Ceylon  are  not  prior  to  trie 
thirteenth  century'  (rfV.  4C3).  Accordingly,  "  b  probable  that, 
as  these  writers  sumjest,  the  cinnamon  of  the 

~l~W.  M.  MOllcr,  At.  u.  Eur.  3J«.™ 
1  The  de.i.ation  from  N«|  a  mQst 
»  Cp  I  ennent,  CeyUn  I  575. 
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Cania  tignta.  which  wn  obtained,  as  il  is  still,  from  S.  China.1 
The  source  of  this  is  Cmnttmemum  Cassiii.  Bl.,  a>  has  been 
K-n  by  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer  in  Jomtt.  Lin*.  Sac.  20  1 1  ff. 
name  ciwuim<mti/rra  rtgio,  given  to  the  district  W.  of 
Guardafui,  must  be  taken  in  a  loose  sense  as  referring  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Lrythrean  Sea.  Like  lign-aloes  cinnamon 
was  thus  brought  along  the  regular  trade-route  from  K.  Asia. 
See  AbOOi  I  3- 

From  whatever  source  cinnamon  was  obtained,  it 
appears  thrice  in  the  OT  among  aromatic  spices,  and 
in  Rev.  18 13  among  the  merchandise  of  the  apocalyptic 
Babvlon.  Thus  the  Jews  must  have  been  tolerably 
familiar  with  it.    See  Cassia.  Incense,  §  6. 

N.  M.  — vv.  T.  T.-D. 

CINNEROTH  (nh33).  1  K.  l.r>*>,  RV  Chinneroth. 

cirama  (kipama  [A]).  iEsd.5»  AV=Etra2«a 
Ram  ah. 

CIECLE  OF  JORDAN  (flTO  Gm.W«* 
See  Plain  (4). 

CIRCUIT  COSH).  Neh.  3«.  RV"»    See  Plain  (4). 

CIRCUMCISION  (rrne,   nepiTOMHb  the  cutting 
of  the  foreskin  (-i^.  dKpoBYCTi&l-     For  surgical 
and  other  details  of  the  operation  as 
,   practised  in  later  Judaism,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the   Mishna   (S/)ati.  15»j 
n  Ydre  di'dk.  %  364)  and  to  the  literature 

cited  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  was  performed  not 
only  on  the  (male)  children  of  the  Israelites,  but  also 
upon  all  slaves  (as  being  members  of  the  household  and 
sharers  in  its  worship),  whether  born  within  the  house 
or  brought  in  from  abroad  (Gen  Vtnff. ) — a  usage  which 
plainly  points  to  a  great  antiquity.  In  F  it  is  enjoined 
that  all  aliens  (d~ij)  who  desire  to  join  in  the  Passover 
shall  be  circumcised  (Ex.  1*2 48)  ;  in  the  Graxo- Roman 
period  it  was  also  the  condition  for  the  admission  of 

The  age  for  receiving  the  rite  is  fixed  by  the  Law  for 
the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Ijcv.  Vij.  cp  Gen.  21  4  [P]. 

the  sacred  ordinance  had  to 


etc. ) :  even  on  the  sablxith  the  sacred  ordinance  had  to 
be  observed  (Jn.  7  n  SAafit.  19  if.),  although  in  case 
of  sickness  of  the  child  a  short  delay  was  permitted 
(cp  ZD.UG  20j49(  66]).  For  tile  performance  of  the 
office  all  adult  male  Israelites  were  fully  qualified  ;  but 
customarily  the  duty  fell  to  the  head  of  the  house  (Gen. 
\7  That  in  the  earlier  times  il  could  be  performed 

(of  course  only  in  exceptional  cases)  by  women  appears 
from  Ex.  4  jj  ;  but  this  was  not  allowed  by  later  custom. 
According  to  Joscphus  (Ant.  xx.  24)  it  was  not  unusual 
to  employ  the  physician  ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  the 
business  of  a  specially-appointed  official,  the  motif!. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the  naming  of 
the  child  accompanied  his  circumcision  (cp  1  .k.  1  59  'in ) ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  such  usage  in  the  OT  ; 
indeed,  in  the  older  times,  the  two  things  were  wholly 
dissociated,  the  child  receiving  its  name  as  soon  as  it 
was  lx>rn  (cp,  for  example,  Gen.  21  j  '20  ji  Jf.  306  jf.  35 
18  33  *S  f..  etc. ). 

The  origin  of  the  rite  among  the  Hebrews  is  obscure. 
One  of  the  views  represented  in  the  OT  is  that  it  was 
duced  by  Joshua  (  Josh.  H  j  ff.  ).  w  ho,  at 
the  '  Hill  of  the  Foreskins,'8  by  divine  com- 
mand circumcised  the  people  with  knives  of 
flint,  and  therein  rolled  away  •  the  reproach  of  Egypt.' 
•  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  Gilgal  (i.e. 
■  •  rolling" )  unto  tins  day. '  Verses  4-7  are  an  interpolation 
designs!  to  bring  the  narrative  into  conformity  with  the 
view  of  P  that  circumcision  h.ul  merely  been  in  abeyance 
during  the  vcars  of  wandering  ;  cp  Hollcnbcrg  in  .S7. 
AV..  '74.  493  ^.  St.  in  /.ATW$t3t  ff.  (  86).  and 
see  Josiiia,  §  7.    The  '  reproach  of  Egypt."  unless  we 

J  Hence  in  Persian  and  Arabic  it  is  called  Dar,ir.i  (Chinese 
wood). 

*  SoEV,  EV«»g-  Gibtatk  ka~amloth;  fiovt**  twi- a«p»/WTiw»- 
IBAF).  According  to  ftu*t-  in  J  osh.  "-'4  icm  the  knives  of 
flint  referred  to  were  buried  with  Joshua  in  1  imnath-ser.ih. 
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arc  to  do  violence  to  the  narrative,  can  only  be 
preted  as  meaning  that  in  that  country  the  children  of 
Israel  had  been  uncircumciscd.  and  therefore  objects  of 
contempt  and  scorn.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
regard  the  narrative  in  Joshua  as  strictly  historical ;  il 
belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  etymologizing  legend, 
being  designed  to  explain  ihe  name  and  origin  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Gilgal.  Possibly  Stadc  is  right  in  his  con- 
jecture (see  above)  that  the  legend  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  ancient  times  the  young  men  of  Benjamin 
or  of  certain  Bcnjamitc  families  were  circumcised  on  the 
Hill  of  the  Foreskins  al  Gilgal.     See  GlLGAL. 

Another  view  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  is  given  in  the 
account  of  ihe  circumcision  of  the  son  of  Moses  (Ex.  4 
*5 Jf-  (J])'  f°r  here  also  the  intention  manifestly  is  to 
describe  its  first  introduction  among  the  Israelites  ;  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  any  idea  that  it  had  been  a  long- 
standing Hebrew  custom.  The  general  meaning  of  the 
story  is  that  Moses  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Yahwe. 
and  made  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  because 
he  was  not  "  a  bridegroom  of  blood' — i.e. ,  because  he 
had  not,  before  his  marriage,  submitted  himself  to  this 
rite,  /ipporah  accordingly  takes  a  flint,  circumcises  the 
son  instead  of  her  huslxwd,  and  thereby  symbolically 
makes  the  latter  a  •bridegroom  of  blood.'  whereby  the 
WTath  of  Yahwc  is  appeased  (see  We.  /'ro/.W  345)- 

Both  narratives  notwithstanding,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  to 
_  „„_.     a  much  earlier  date.    True,  it  is  no  sufficient 

origin.    proof  of  this  t,,at  P  ^  1 7  * carries  i(  1x11  k 
to  Abraham,  and  that  everyw  here  in  the  I-aw 

the  custom  is  assumed  lo  be  of  extreme  antiquity.  More 
to  the  point  arc  the  facts  that  Gen.  34  also  represents  it 
as  pre  Mosaic,  while  the  use  of  knives  of  flint  (which  was 
long  kepi  up  ;  see  Ex.  4  *5  Josh.  5  3  ff. )  also  indicates  a 
high  antiquity.  What  ntost  of  all  compels  us  to  this 
conclusion,  however,  is  the  w  ell  -  ascertained  fact  that 
circumcision  was  in  no  way  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites.  It  was  common  to  a  number  of  Semitic  peoples 
in  antiquity :  Mom.  Ammon.  Moab  all  were  circumcised 
(Jer.  9»s  [16]) ;  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  I'hilistines 
alone  were  not  (cp,  for  example.  Herod.  12 j6  /".  104)  ; 
the  Arabs  also  practised  this  rite,  which,  in  the  Koran, 
is  taken  for  granted  as  a  firmly-established  custom.  Nor 
is  it  less  widely  diffused  among  non-Semitic  races.1  Of 
special  interest  for  us  here  is  its  existence  uniotig  the 
Egyptians  ;  for  from  a  very  early  |>eriod  we  meet  with 
the  view  that,  within  the  lands  <>f  the  ancient  civilisations, 
circumcision  had  its  native  home  in  Egypt,  from  which 
it  had  spread  not  only  to  the  other  peoples  of  Africa, 
but  also  to  the  Semites  of  Asia  (so  Herod.  "J 36*14  Oiod. 
Sic.  831  Strabo  1 7 8»4 ).  It  certainly  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  limes  ( Ebers,  Egypt  u.  if.  lib. 
Mos.  liBil.  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Herodotus  (236)  and  Philo  (2»to,  ed.  Mangeyj'lhat 
all  Egyptians  were  t  ireumcised  (cp  Josh.  hitf. ,  where  the 
same  thing  is  presupposed  ;  Erman,  Egypt,  33/.  539  ; 
Ebers.  op.  cit.  278/.).  although,  it  is  true,  their  testi- 
mony has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  wholly  unquestioned. 
One  piece  of  evidence  for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  rile 
would  be  the  fact  that  to  the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates, 
who  had  no  direct  contact  with  Egypt,  circumcision  was 
unknown.  In  any  case,  however,  it  would  lie  illegitimate 
to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  directly  by 
the  1  lebrews  —say.  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  ;  for  the  nomads  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
appear  to  have  practised  it  from  a  very  remote  period. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  rite  equally  divergent 
views  have  been  held.  The  explanations  offered  fall  in 
the  main  into  two  groups — (1)  The 
sanitary  :  Herodotus  asserts  that  the 
Egyptians  had  adopted  it  simply  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  whilst  other  ancient  writers  regard  it 


4..  Views  of 


1  The  facts  of  its  present  diffusion  have  bee 
fully  bv  Ploss,  Da,  Kind  in  Brauch  u.  Siltt  «r>r  V»tktr\%,  1 
34»/  lW 
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a.  .1  prophylactic  against  certain  forms  of  disease  (Phil. 
Je  (  inn/mis.  2»io.  ed.  Matigey  ;  Jos.  c.  Af>.  2 n> 
A  similar  theory  b  still  put  forward  htTo  and  there  by 
vinous  nations  (cp  Floss,  op.  at. ).  and  it  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  rationalists  of  last  century  (see,  e.g., 
Michaehs.  Mot  AV<  A.'.  4  .86  ;  also  SaalschUlr.  Shi. 
ktcht,  1346).  Recent  anthropologists,  such  as  Floss, 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  fact  that  with  many 
peoples  |if  not  with  most)  circumcision  stands,  or  origin- 
ally stood,  closely  connected  with  marriage,  and  regard 
it  ;is  an  operation  preparatory  to  the  excrci-c  of  the 
marital  functions,  suggested  by  the  Ix-licf  that  fruitfulncss 
is  thereby  promoted  (so  already  I'hilo,  Ux.  (it.  \  cp 

Cuttings  op  tmk  Ki.ixi.  g  4k   fa)  'ifie  religious :  it 

is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  by  mere  reference 
to  the  present  conditions,  or  to  the  explanation  which 
ancient  or  modern  peoples  themselves  give.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  act  should  Ix*  jiennanently  rciuemhrrcd  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  sup|K>n  of  either 
theory.  Then-  are  broad  general  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
List  resort,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  All  the  world  over,  in  every  uncivilised 
people,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  tunes,  practices 
such  as  this  are  called  into  existence,  not  by  medical 
knowledge,  but  by  religious  ideas.  It  is  to  the  belief 
atxiut  the  gods  and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  that  all 
primitive  ethics  must  be  traced.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  practices,  grown  Unintelligible  through  the 
religious  motives  having  gradually  faded  into  the  ba«  k- 
ground,  being  supplied  with  other  reasons,  in  this  case, 
sanitary.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as.  to  judge  by 
its  w  ide  diffusion,  circumcision  must  have  arisen  spon- 
taneously and  independently  in  more  places  tlian  one, 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  diverse 
origins. 

The  primarily  religious  nature  of  circumcision  being 
granted,  we  must  nevertheless  he  careful  not  to  carry 
back  to  the  earlier  tunes  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  later  Judaism.  According  to  1'  the  rite  is  a  sym- 
bolical  act  of  purification  (in  the  ritual  sense);  the 
foreskin  represents  the  unclean  This  conception  of 
circumcision  is  presupposed  in  the  symbolical  applica- 
tions of  the  expression  to  l>e  met  with  in  the  discourses 
of  the  prophets  (see  in-low.  <5  7).  For  the  earlier  [jeriod. 
however,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
any  such  idea,  nor  is  there  any  analogous  conception 
to  make  its  existence  probable.  The  notion  so  fre- 
quently brought  forward  in  explanation  of  the  idea, — - 
that  the  Bexttal  life,  as  such,  was  regarded  as  sinful, — is 
in  truth  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  OF  The 
ancient  conceptions  of  clean  and  unclean  are  all  of  them 
of  a  wholly  different  nature;  see  t'l.KAN  ANU  UN- 
<  I  BAH 

In  general,  circumcision  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ritual 
tribal  mark.  This  view  is  favoured  by  several  con- 
siderations. Not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but  also  among  the  Egyptians  and  most 
other  peoples  by  whom  circumcision  is 
practised,  the  uncircumcised  are  regarded  as  unclean — 
i.e.,  as  aliens  from  the  tribe  and  its  worship — and  as 
such  are  looked  upon  by  the  circumcised  with  contempt. 
Among  peoples  who  do  not  practise  circumcision  we 
find  analogous  tribal  marks  ;  riling  or  removal  of  teeth, 
special  tattooings,  in  some  cases  still  more  drastic  muti- 
lations of  the  sexual  organs  1 semi-castration  and  the 
like).  Finally,  with  most  peoples,  circumcision  used 
to  lie  performed  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Uy  its  means 
the  grown-up  youth  was  formally  admitted  among  the 
men.  received  all  the  rights  due  to  this  position,  and, 
in  particular,  the  permission  to  marry  (hence  the  fre- 
quent connection  already  alluded  to  between  circum- 
cision and  marriage).  The  full-grown  man  becomes 
for  the  first  time  the  fully-invested  member  of  the  tril>e, 
and,  in  [>urticular.  capable  of  taking  ;>art  in  its  religious 
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functions.  It  is  fitting  then  that  he  should  wear  the 
badge  of  his  trilie 

Such  a  badge  has  always  a  religious  significance, 
since  membership  of  a  clan  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  tribal  worship  (see  GoVBKJtMKNT, 
S  8),  and,  for  early  times,  to  be  outside  the  trilie  and 
outside  its  worship  meant  the  same  thing.  Thus  the 
act  of  circumcision  had.  in  the  earliest  tunes,  a  sacral 
meaning.  Like  all  other  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
kind  in  the  Semitic  religion-.,  circumcision  had  attributed 
to  it  also  the  effect  of  accomplishing  a  sacramental 
communion,  bringing  al«jut  a  union  with  the  godhead. 
To  this  extent  the  explanation  of  circumcision  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  (l.waldi  is  just  ;  originally  circum- 
cision and  sacrifice  served  the  same  end. 

For  the  old  Israelite,  in  particular,  the  view  just  stated 
is  continued  by  the  identification  of  the  two  conceptions 
.        .     '  uncircumcised '    and    '  unclean '  ;  see 

.  in  ear  y  PS|JCClai[v_  jn  tms  connection,  1  _rek.  31 1« 

32 19-33,  where  in  the  under-world  the 
uncircumcised  have  assigned  to  them  a  place  by  them- 
selves, away  from  the  memliers  of  the  circumcised  people. 
The  receiving  of  the  tribal  mark  is  a  condition  of  con- 
nuhium  (Gen.  '111.  Among  the  Israelites  also  it  was 
the  marriageable  young  men  who  were  circumcised 
(Josh,  biff.,  sec  above,  |  2).  In  like  manner,  as 
already  noticed,  in  Ex.  ta;  circumcision,  as  a  token  of 
marriageability,  is  brought  into  connection  with  marriage 
itself ;  cp  the  expression  '  bridegroom  of  blood,"  The 
same  narrative  also  explains  the  circumcision  of  young 
boys  as  a  surrogate  for  that  of  men  (cp  Wo  Prol.**> 
345 /  |.  This  custom — of  circumcising  boys  when  quite 
young  -  may  have  arisen  very  early,  as  soon  as  the 
political  aspects  of  the  rite  fell  into  the  background. 
■  When  the  rite  loses  imlitical  significance,  and  becomes 
purely  religious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
deferred  to  the  age  of  full  manhood  ;  indeed  the  natural 
tendency  of  pious  parents  will  be  to  dedic  ate  their  child  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  god  who  is  to  be  his  protector 
through  life"  (WRS  k'tl.  Sem.<*  328}.  This  last 
general  statement  is  particularly  apposite  in  the  case  of 
circumcision. 

No  mention  of  circumcision  is  made  either  in  the 
decalogue  or  in  any  other  of  the  old  laws.     1  his  silence 


7.  Later. 


cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  merely 


that  as  a  firmly  established  custom  the  rite 
did  not  require  to  he  specially  enjoined  ;  rather  does  it 
prove  that,  for  the  religion  of  Yahwe  in  the  pre-exilic 
period,  circumcision  had  ceased  to  possess  the  great  im- 
portance which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  for  it  in  the 
old  Semitic  religion  ;  nor  was  the  same  weight  assigned  to 
it  which  it  subsequently  acquired  in  Judaism.  In  par- 
ticular the  prophets  took  up  towards  it  the  same 
attitude  as  they  held  towards  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say. 
they  looked  upon  it  as  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the 
worship  of  Yahwe  was  concerned.  Such  a  prophet  as 
Jeremiah,  for  example,  sets  himself  in  the  most  marked 
manner  against  the  high  appreciation  of  circumcision 
still  prevalent  among  the  masses  in  his  day.  when  he 
places  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  exactly  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Edomites. 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites.  and  threatens  all  alike  with 
the  divine  judgment  as  being  •  circumcised  in  uncircum- 
cision'  or  as  •  uncircumcised '—that  is.  as  not  having 
the  circ  umcision  of  the  heart  ( Jer.  II 35  \n\f..  cp  I  4  ?>i<> 
\jev.  26  41).  By  this  very  fact — that  they  contrast  with 
the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  that  of  the  heart,  the  ears, 
the  hps— the  prophets  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
later  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  rite  as  an  act  of 
purification. 

This  last,  as  already  stattsd.  \->  dominant  in  Judaism. 
In  the  post-exilic  period  the  rite  acquired  a  quite  dift'e-- 

8  In  Judais     cnt  P051''00  'r,"n  '''at  which  it  had 
previously  held.     As  substitutes  for 
the  sacrificial  worship,  no  lunger  possible,  the  sab 
hath   and   circumcision    became   the   cardinal  com- 
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mands  of  Judaism,  and  the  chief  symbols  of  the  religion 
of  Yahwe  and  of  membership  of  the  religious  common- 
wealth. Kor  this  reason  neither  Greek  nor  Roman 
culture  was  able  lo  suppress  this  relic  of  barbarism. 
Anttochus  Epiphancs  indeed  prohibited  circumcision, 
but  with  no  great  effect  ( i  Mace.  1^6o  246 1-  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  spread  of  Grecian  culture  so 
wrought  among  those  Jews  who  had  yielded  to  its 
influence,  that  tlicy  became  ashamed  of  their  circum- 
cision, as  in  the  exercises  and  games  of  the  arena  it 
exposed  them  to  pagan  ridicule  ;  they  accordingly  took 
steps  by  means  of  a  special  operation  to  obliterate  the 
signs  of  it  (*•<*<«>  eWoit  iKpo^rlof,  i  Mace.  1 15, 
iwifrif  $tu,  1  C  or.  7  16,.  In  order  10  remove  the 
possibility  of  this  in  future  the  Talmudists  and  Bar 
Cochta  ordered  that  after  the  ordinary  cut  had  been 
made  the  flesh  should  also  be  torn  with  the  thumb  nail. 


Michacli.,  Mm.  Ke,kt,  H  184- 
1 346  ;  the  commentaries  on  Gen. 


the  ha 


ihutx,  Mm.  Kecit. 
ndbook*  of  biblical 


d.  /sr.  Krl.  43,  163./^,  etc. ;  Glas»berg,  ]>ie  /irsckneidung, 
Berlin,  ifio6.  On  the  later  customs  connected  with  the  rite, 
see  Buxtorf,  Srn.  Jud.  and  Otho,  Lt.t.  A'aM.  Kor  the  practice 
of  JucUism,  Schurer,  C/ 1  '2564^  Si*  in#,  etc  On  the  present 
diffusion  of  the  rite.  Plow,  l>*tKimi<*»,  j6o^.;  on  circumcision 
;  the  Arabs,  We.  Ar.  Heid.\M,  154.  |,  b. 


CIS  (keic  [Ti.  WH]».  Actsl3*..  RV  Kisii  (?.:•.). 

CI8AI   (K[elic&iOY   [BsXAL-tf]).   Esth.  11>,  RV 
KtSEUi.    See  KlsH. 
CISTERN  (1X2.  113),  Jcr.  2 13  etc.    See  Conduits. 

I  Mil 

CITHEBN  (K18&P&  [AKV]).  iMacc.  454-  See 
Ml >tc.  §  7/. 

C nTMS  (kiticcuN  [«']).  1  Mace.  85.  AV.  See 
Kittim. 

CITRON     Sec  Apple,  §  a  (3). 

CITY  ("VI?;   rV">j5,  almost  confined  to  poetry  and 

place-names ;  Jl^p.  frequent  in  Phoenician,  but  only 

1  Names    fivc   limcs   in    OT :   CP   also  KaRTAH, 
•  Kaxtan  ;  ttoaic). 

A  synonym  of  l'J7  'lr=A»*.  uru  dl*  '  settlement,  city';  cp 
Cain,  %  1  j  for  Heb.  kiryah  and  keretk,  cp  Aram,  krttka,  Ar. 
karrit-i. 

The  influence  of  the  old  Babylonian  culture  is  manifest. 
We  note,  too,  that'rr.  in  virtue  of  its  origin,  is  an  elastic 
term  including  the  settlements  of  those  who  were  once 
nomads  (see  Hazok,  Village),  and  thus  we  can 
account  for  the  •cities  (rend  -ij;  with        ,  Klo.)  of 

Amalek'  in  iS.  15s,  and  the  description  in  a  K.  17o. 
•in  all  thru-  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen 
(see  TOWER)  to  the  fortified  city.'  Dillmann.  too,  thus 
explains  the  phrase  -  the  wilderness  and  its  cities'  in 
Is.  4-J  n,1  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  '  city '  built 
by  Cain  was  but  a  settlement  such  as  we  have  just 
referred  to— a  most  uncritical  supposition  ! »  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  acquired  the  word  ir 
in  Canaan.  There  they  encountered  highly  civilised 
peoples  and  strongly  fortified  cities.  The  Deuteronoinisl 
remarks  (Josh.  11  13;  cp  Jer.  30 18)  that  places  which 
stood  upon  til/im* — i.e.,  on  artificially  heightened 
mounds  or  hills  — the  Israelitish  immigrants  did  not 
burn  down,  with  the  single  exception  of  Haior.  Of 
course,  mountain  cities  were  still  more  difficult  lo  lake 
(sec  Koktki>s>. 

•  The  text,  however,  is  rormpl.  For  pw|  1  and  it*  cities'  we 
ihould  read  nsip  'and  the  desert '  (see  S  HO  f ad  /«-.). 

*  It  was  not  a  dweller  in  the  Land  of  Noil  ('  wandering  ')  who 
built  (or  whose  son  built)  a  city,  and  obtained  the  first  place  in 
the  Hebrew  legend  of  culture.  Cain  was  originally  a  divine 
bci't;;,  or  *emi-divinc  hero.    See  CjUNlTts,  |  3. 

I  Read  (t'f.);  cp  I)e  l»ieu,  Critka  Sacra  (1693),  49. 
The  >*  (see  BDB  i.v.)  or  tit  (ttlt)  on  which  Lachish  (V.r>.) 
h  js  built  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  hills.  7V//almunds  in  the 
AmUc  geographical  nomenclature  of  Syrut  and  it 
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(a)  Citadels  — In  Gen.  11 4  the  builders  of  Babylon 
say,  'Let  us  make  a  city  and  a  tower'  ;  ihe  uiigdil 
a  Yajigii.  or  louver   here  represents   the  citadel, 
detail b_      EJltJwhcre  it  is  the  'ir  (vy)  that  is  the 
citadel— -e.g. ,  the  •  city  of  I  >avid. '  '  city  of 
Milcom " 1  (sec  Rabbath  Ammon)  ;  but  observe  that  in 
Jer.  484i  m-ip  appears  to  be  used  of  the  lower  cities  as 
opposed  to  the  mi»  or  citadels. 

(4)  Gates.— to  the  gates* of  the  town  (see  Fortress) 
there  were  1  broad  places,' 'expressly  distinguished  from 
the  'street'  in  Prov.  7n,  devoted  in  turn  to  judicial 
business,  traffic,  popular  assemblies,  and  gossip.  Sec 
a  K.  7 1  aCh.  326  Nch.  8.  .6  Job  297  ;  also  IV  55 11. 
where  we  might  render,  ■  Extortion  and  deceit  depart 
not  from  its  market-place.' 

(c)  Streets.—  Except  in  Gnvco  -  Roman  cities  like 
Ca.-sarca  and  Sebaste  —  cities  the  importance  of  which 
is  showTi  by  the  continuance  of  their  names  in  an 
almost  unmodified  form— the  streets*  were  presumably 
as  narrow  as  those  in  a  modern  Oriental  city.  That 
the  houses  before  the  Greek  period  were  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  perishable  is  remarked  elsewhere  (see 
House.  §  1).  Still,  the  increase  of  wealth  must  have 
had  some  effect  on  the  architecture  (cp  Jer.  22 14)  at 
any  rate,  in  the  merchants'  quarters,  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  infi-rred  from  Zeph.  In  N'eh.331/.  Jer. 
37 ai  (the  "bakers'  street').  Whether  the  Arama-an 
merchants  in  Samaria  had  whole  streets  (MT  of  1  K. 
20 34)  or  simply  caravanserais  (nYwn.  Klo.,  for  rnxin) 
may  be  left  undecided.  On  the  question  whether  the 
streets  were  paved  it  may  lie  said  that  the  soil  was  so 
often  rocky  that  paving  would  frequently  be  uncalled 
for.  We  have  no  evidence  of  paving  in  Jerusalem 
before  the  Roman  period  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  97).  Herod 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antioch  with  polished  stone  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  63).  On 
the  'street  called  Straight.*  sec  Damascus. 

(</)  Watchmen.  —Watchmen ,  apart  from  the  keepers 
of  the  gates,  are  mentioned  only  in  two  almost  identical 
passages  of  Canticles  (33  67),  a  work  possibly  of  the 
Greek  period;  it  is,  of  course,  the  capital  that  is 
referred  to. 

(?)  Water-supply.  —The 
ancient  Jerusalem  is  treated 
smaller  places  had  to  lie 
which  were  the  1 

The  student  will  now  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  conception  of  a  city  differed. 
Pausamas  (and  ccnL  a.d.  )  thus  presents  the  Greek 
conception  (Paus.  x.4i.  Frarer,  1  503) :  'It  is  twenty 
furlongs  from  Ch.fronea  to  Panopeus,  a  city  of  Phocis. 
if  city  it  can  be  called  that  has  no  governmcnt-ofnecs, 
no  gymnasium,  no  theatre,  no  market-place,  no  water 
conducted  to  a  fountain,  and  where  the  people  live  in 
hovels,  just  like  highland  shanties,  perched  on  the  edge 
of  a  ravine.  Yet  its  territory  is  marked  off  by  boun- 
daries from  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  even  sends 
member!  to  the  PhQdMI  parliament."  Jerusalem,  at 
any  rate,  had  its  conduits  and  a  substitute  for  a  market- 
place, nor  were  large  and  high  houses  (nyo-*)  altogether 
unknown  (see  House,  §  1).    The  gymnasium  spoken  of 

1  'City  of  the  house  of  Rut'  (»K.10»<)  is  not  a  correct 
phrase.    For  '  city  '  (7r)  read  'sanctuary  '  (tft/'tr).    See  Jmh'. 

*  In  EV  1  K.  S3;  »  Ch.  <J«  Ruth  Sit  is  actually 
rendered  'city'  (and  in  this  sense  is  characteristic  of  I  >).  hut 
practically  is  equivalent  to  'jurisdiction.'  Cp  '  The  Snhlime 
Porte 'and  the  |  n|.-inc«e  '  Mikado,'  btrr.dly  'exalted  gate.'  So 
in  4>  iroA.c  and"  vvAq  are  often  confused.    See  Gatk. 

*  So  RV  for  I**]  in  Prov.  I.e. :  in  Cant.  3 1  EV  hat  'broad 
ways':  cp  TfJIJ  iptf  3rn,  aOi.82«;  see  Nch.  81.  <P  always 
»-A«rri*tt,  except  Is.  15  3  (>ii^<|)  heciu%e  of  »AarW>  preceding. 

*  pn-  9  lias  live  times.  Hit  live  or  six  limes,  oto&x 
once  or  twite,  *(oios  mnre  than  twelve  times,  hut  most  fie- 
quently  renders  with  reference  to  the  etymology,  simply  ifiStr, 
•fwrtfMH,  or  if*,  psp,  Prov.  7  a  Bcdt  Cant.  8  j);  0 
iyof»i  In  NT  the  words  are  *A*tua  and  jyi^n  (in  Uc.  14  Jt, 
'lane');  cp  Tobit  IS  m  Kcclus.  97. 
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CITY  OF  MOAB 


CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN 


in  i  Mace  1 14  a  Mace,  4oi»  was  only  a 
novation. 

(/)  Stitrr-atUs.  — This  phrase'  means  cities  in  which 
grain  faCh.  32 »3)  or  other  royal  provision*,  valuable 
for  war  or  for  peace,  were  stored  ( 1  K.  9  19  etc  ).  It  is 
implied  that  such  cities  were  fortified.  In  Ex.  In  © 
gives  r6\tu  dxvpit ;  cp  Pitiiom,  Kaamses. 

On  ciiirenship,  cp  GovKJtNMKNT,  f  4;  Law  and  Justicr, 
f  14  ;  anil  l>isrr.*si<»s,  4  15- 

Kor  the  cities  of  the  Plain  (-vji*  np)  see  Admah, 
etc. ;  on  the  cities  of  r«fug*  (raSp*-!  -rj?h  see  Asylum. 
8  3 

CITY  OF  MOAB  (3^10  IT).  Nu.  22  36.    See  A* 

or  Mo  AH. 

CITY  OF  SALT.    See  Salt,  City  of. 


(D'Cnp).  Ex.  266  KV  ;  AV  ■ 
Tabernacle. 

CLAUD  A,  RV  CAtt>A  (kAaya&  iTi-  wi,h  «3. 
etc.],  [WH  with  KMJ],  t"a«</a.*Acls  27 16|.  is 

described  as  a  small  island  (mfalor)  under  the  lec  of 
which  Paul's  ship  ran  for  shelter  iirroipatitirrtt)  when 
blown  off  the  Cretan  shore.  She  was  driving  lreforc  an 
EXE.  wind  (v.  14).  which  caught  her  between  t  ape 
Lilhinos  u  ailed  also  Cape  Matala)  and  Lutro  harbour 
(see  PhiesiX,  a).  Hence  Ctauda  must  be  the  small 
island  now  called  Omt/A>mlti  {Vaviorr/ai)  or  Ci-zso. 
lying  about  ao  m.  due  S.  of  Lutro.  iTolemy  fiii.  17 11) 
has  KXctt'oot  ftjaot  ir  g  roXit.  and  remains  of  a  small 
town  arc  found  on  the  island.  There  is  some  variety 
in  the  ancient  appellation  (K\oi-*io,  StaJ.m.m..  i  328  ; 
Gaudos.  Pomp.  Mela,  2n4  ;  Pliny,  HS  iv.  126n.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (cp  Hier.  Syn.  p.  14. 
Nrjcroi  KXaMot.  and  Nolit  Hfis.  8240.  etc.). 

W.  J,  W. 

CLAUDIA  (kAayAia  [Ti-  WH])  unites  with  Paul  at 
Rome  in  sending  greeting  1"  Timothy  at  Ephesus(a  Tim. 
4  »i  1.     Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  her. 

For  the  ingenious  but  unconvincing  argument  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  lo  identify  her  with  the  Claudia  who  marries  I'udens 
in  Martial's  epigram  (4  1  \\,  and  to  prove  her  the  dauihter  of  the 
British  kmg  Tilieriu.  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  «-«  Alford,  XT, 
vol.  iii.,  l'i  'l.  to  j  Tim. 

CLAUDIUS,  the  fourth  emperor  of  Rome  (41-54). 
was  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  anil  the  successor  of 
Caius  Caligula.  His  advancement  to  this  position  came 
chiefly  through  the  energies  of  Herod  Agnppa  I.,  whom 
he  rewarded  with  consular  honours  and  the  enlargement 
of  his  territories  by  the  addition  of  Jutl.ua,  Samaria,  and 
certain  districts  in  Lebanon.  For  the  history  of  tlie 
Jews  during  his  reign,  sec  Israel.  Claudius  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  NT.  In  Acts  11  18  the  famine  fore- 
told l»v  Acabus  is  said  to  have  lieen  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  C.rsar  (Jri  KXaviiov  [Ti.  WH] ;  AV  after 
TR,  i.  KX  Kai<ra,xrt  ;  but  see  C.Ksar).  and  in  IS  1  f. 
reference  is  made  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome  which  he  w  is  induced  to  order  I  as  Suet.  Claud. 
35  tells  us)  on  account  of  their  tumults  :  ■  JudSrXM 
imfulsort  i  hretto1  assulue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.' 
The  precise  dates  of  twitli  famine  and  expulsion  have 
been  disputed  ;  see  CHJtONOtOOY,  §  76/. 

CLAUDIUS  L7SIA8  (  kaayAioc  Ayci&C  [Ti.  WH], 
Acts  36),  '  chief  captain  '  (military  tribune,  or  chitiarch  > 
in  command  of  the  Raman  garrison  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
governorship  of  Felix  (Acts 21 31  ff. ). 

CLAY  is  derived  mostly  from  the  decomposition  of 
fclspathic  rocks  (especially  granite  and  gneiss)  and  of 

•  The  Heb.  plinth  is  m5330  "S:  cp  I".\.  1  11  (AV  'treasure 
cities'),  sCh.  S46  (I.  aJds  rsir  &>,■*»•■).  17  i»  (KV  'cities  of 
•tore  ').  "JB  is  omitted  in  s  Ch  32  a*  (KV  '  Morehouse*,'  roAnc 
(BALI).     In  i  K.!'ti  •i;,>  «3*  renders  roAnt  rue  mrjtsae 

^imr,  apparently  ft'^r^  BL  (ni«V  10  jj)  omit.  ni;352  iti 
>  Ch.  lis,  n  corrupt  ;        '  t  K.  15  *o,  and  cp  Ciiissr  kf.th. 

»  For  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Chrcttus,  see  Cmkisiiak, 
Name  or,  I  6,  iii. 
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the  crystalline  ;  but  the  materials  are  so  varying  that 
there  is  clay  of  several  kinds  suitable  for  several  uses. 
The  term  'clay'  is  often  applied  loosely  to  Mourn*;  of 
such,  for  example,  is  the  clay  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine, 
although  a  bituminous  shale,  easily  convertible  into  clay, 
is  said  to  occur  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  and  near  the 
IXad  Sea  ;  see  BITUMEN. 

In  I'alestine,  and  indeed  throughout  the  E. ,  clay  is 
used  chiefly  in  in  building,  either  retained  in  its 
natural  state  'for  ceilings  and  floors)  or  manufac- 
tured into  bricks  Isee  Habvlonia.  $  15.  Bkick.  Cham- 
ber, House);  (a)  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils  (see 
Pottery);  (3)  in  providing  a  material  for  documents 
public  and  private  and  a  means  of  safely  preserving 
them.  Very  many  deeds  and  other  record 
found  in  the  form  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  in 
and  Babylonia.  '  The  deed  or  record  w~as  first 
on  a  small  tablet,  or  bnck.  of  clay,  with  the  names  of 
the  principals,  witnesses,  etc..  appended.  This  Lablet 
was  then  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  clay,  on  which  was 
written,  apparently  from  memory,  the  contents  of  the 
document,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,'  etc  (Peters). 
In  Palestine,  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  clay  tablets  were 
not  customary  111  the  historic  Israelitish  period,  clay, 
instead  of  wax,  was  used  for  sealing.  See,  besides.  Job 
38 14  14i7r,  where  AV's  '  sewest  up"  should  rather  be 
•  sniearest  (clay )  over '  —parallel  to  ■  sealed  up '  in  1: 
In  Egypt  jars,  mummy-pits,  etc. .  were  frequently  sealed 
with  clay. 

The  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  which  are  rendered  'clay'  are  (1) 
"O"  himcr,  Gen.  11  »,  etc.;  (j)  B'B  tit,  used  of  the  mire  ti 
streets,  also  of  brick  (Nah.  3  14)  and  potter's  clay  (Is.  41  3;);  (3) 
the  biblical  Aram,  representatis-e  rr?  h&iapA  (Dan.  2  jj)  ;  and  (4) 
mjAot.  Rom.  9  21:  see  further  PiiT  imv.  metet,  Jcr.  43o 

AV(RV  'mortar*) it  uncertain  (re  rpocVpott  (RAOM  ivrmnp 
[l^«*»f  J).    A  p.j-».iLlc  meaning  is  '  carifi '  (t*ieM:br.) ;  but  it  1 

be  a  corruption  for  C*3  '  iccretly ' ;  see  Ge*.  Ltx.W. 


1.  Meaning' 

of  th« ' 


in  AT  Ktl. -f 

moment.  Tim 
now  only  in  a 
means  '  clear,' 


CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN.  HOLY  and  PROFANE. 

Of  the  Heb.  terms  w  hich  convey  the  idea  of  cleanliness 
or  holiness  tire  most  prominent  is  ( t  ) 
trip  t  r'"ij,  etc. ).    the  original 

meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.  Smend 
"A.''1  334  (cp,  however,  and  ed.  150. 
i  sm  s  the  common  uncertainty  of  the 
older  view  of  Ges.  ( I hn, ),  defended 
much  modified  form,  is  that  the  root 
brilliant.'  Baudissin,*  WTiting  in  1878, 
finds  the  fuiul.inient.il  idea  in  "  separation.'  a  view  which 
is  still  widely  held. 

[Baudissin  *.iys,  '  A  comparivin  with  p^rr  m.skes  it  natural 
to  conjee turr  thai  rrip  uiciint  from  the  first  "  to  lie  separated  "  — 
"  to  be  pure  /.r.,  that  C*inr  wa*  n«  >m  the  l»cgiruiing  tYiv  Aymou* 
with  *'^*5;  cp  *!?,  "  pure, "  from  T13,  "  to  cut  "or  "cut  out.'"  It 
is  rertain,  too,  that  Yahwe's  li  >ti::eu  and  his  clor>'are  ormlalis-e 
idca-s  (as,  in  the  Aiitttt,  Aliura  Ma/da'*).  In  ls.<lj  this  is 
very  clearly  indiciteil,  and  in  r.  5  the  ihou  :ht  of  Vahwi's 
holinew  »mjtMi  to  lsai.iti  that  of  his  own  tm  jr.il)  unc (tannest 
(cp  Ps.  l'i  \  f.  24  }/\  May  there  not  ha^-e  U-cn  a  lime  when 
»u^  jested  the  idea  of  purity  without  any  moral  referenre T 
Znntnern,  followed  by  Wliiichousc  (Thinktr,  July  iE  jj,  p.  S'\ 
connects  t*n£  with  .Vss.  iujjuiu  (Httufialmcn,  37,  n.  » ; 
ti'rtr.  tir  ,-lsiyr.l  105;  X'atrr,  Srhn.  Funfrtckrr,  11,  n.  A 
whic  h  means  rbriKht,'  'putt,'  or,  more  precisely  (•»<■//"*/*), 
'  1  ri>;ht,' '  pure'  (very  frequently),  '  illustriouv' '  holy '  (so  Sayce, 
in  .1  private  letter).  Accotdini;  to  Abel  (in  Baudis.in.  |9),  words 
which  originally  denoted  'purils-'  are  usetl  in  Coptic  I  j  denote 
llie  divine  or  the  consecrated.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Kcvptian  religions  and  with  that  of  the  old 
Semitic  religious.  If.  howes-er,  ihis  tempting  compoHson  be 
acceptcd,  we  must  fraiisly  admit  that  the  original  meaning  had 
become  f-ngoiieii,  or  was  hut  ohsturely  felt.  h\  the  OT  writers. 
Only  once  is  'the  Holy  One'  distinctly  parallel  to  'light '(Is. 
Ml?)S  but  the  ideas  are.  at  any  rale,  implicitly  synonymous 
in  Is.  31  o*  33  14/  In  usage,  as  Davidson  (£»*.  «»»is.), 
remarks,  the  term  '  holy  '  expresses,  rsot  any  particular  attriUitc 

•  Possil.ly.  however,  iv  *pae>v(XMt  represents  ?;Sci.  and  c's^a 
it  willed  ay  sT*»'*a. 
»  Studio  tur  ttmit.  Rt!.-rft<h.  i  ra  (in  hit  important  dit- 
'L)er  Iletrilfdt  r  lleiligkeit  im  Alien  Teatamoit  Js 
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but  rather  the  gen-Til  notion,  of  godhead.  In  a  secondary 
though  early  sense,  it  it  applied  to  that  'which  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  deity,  which  lie*  near  God's  presence  or  has 
come  into  it  (Ks.S5  Nu.  I037  /  (17s /.D,  or  which  belong  to 
him,  whether  at  part  of  himself  or  at  nit  property.'  Davidson 
alto  remark*  that  the  root  '  probably  expressed  tome  physical 
idea,  though  the  idea  is  not  now  reasonable.'  See  alto  WKS 
rrv/A.M  424,  who  points  out  (after  Noldeke)  that  the  Arabic 
evidence  for  the  supposed  root-idea  of  purity  will  not  bold. 
In  A*.*'*-*^  150,  the  tame  scholar  limit  'tome  probability'  that 
the  original  meaning  wax  1  separation '  or  1  withdrawal.' 

Other  lest  prominent  terms  arc  A<ir  (13),  uMk  < >  and  lAk^r 

(tItcX  all  of  which  are  rendered  indifferently  by  'clean'  and 
'  pure.'  (s)  Of  thetc  the  most  definitely  religious  in  its  applica- 
tion is  (dAfr.  No  doubt  gold  may  be  fdktr,  r>.,  rennet] 
(Ex.  25 1 1  lob  18  io) ;  so  alto  a  turban  (Zech.  3  sj,  vessels  (Ex. 
24  ft),  etc  ;  out  the  levitical  sense  is  tpecially  prominent  (Lev.  7  19 
Nu.9  13,  etc.)  The  eyes  of  God  alto  can  be  M*<v(lli\i,  1 
therefore  Ive  cannot  tolerate  wickedness.  Similarly  innocence  in 
man;  lob  17  9  IS.  M  n  I10L  God's 
perfectly  veracious  (Ps.  12;  bsD. 

{3)  ~!  »**,  also  means  refined  (as  oil,  Ex.  27  so): 
(Ex.  30  34),  morally  pure,  '  upright '  (Job86  [I  "W'l.  Prov.  JOti 
21 «).  It  U  used  of  a  prayer  (Job  IS  tj\  of  the  heart  (it  has  to 
be  made  or  kept  '  pure '  or  '  clean,'  Ps.  78  13  Prov.  SO9  ( J  vtaD, 
or  the  conduct  (Ps.  111*9). 

(4)  T$,  bar,  'sepatated' — iu.t  'pure'  (op  [1]  above).  Some 
Kabbins  interpret  "  in  Ps,  2  is,  '  selected  '"Trial  but  it  would 
be  easier  (though  not  the  best  solution)  to  read  hhfta  In  a 
physical  tense  bar-  spotlessly  beautiful  (Cant. « t)f.\  Spot  let- 
belongs  to  G-xl  t  commandments  (Ps.  IW9).    It  is  used 


moral  purity  (Job  11  4  Ps.  24  4  7S  1). 
The  NT  terms  which  have  to  be  noticed  are  (5)  iyt-xW  '  pure ' 
(■^(ik»r\  in  a  physical  sense  of  modesty  or  chattily  fa  Cor. 
UsTit  2;  1  Pet.Ss);  sacred,  for  ceremonial  use  (2  Mace  18«); 
pure  — ethically —of  men  (2  Cor.  7  11  Phil. -is  1  Tim.  622),  of 
God  (1  Jn.  S  3),  and  of  his  wisdom  (Ja.  S  17). 

(6)  assoc.  worthy  of  veneration,  whether  of  things  connected 
withCod(IJc.  1  4  Heh.t>i  34X  or  of  persons  (Vy\,  Johnthc  Baptist, 
Mk.  tiai  ;  Christian  disciples,  Act*S<  1}  tic.)  Thus  the  church 
—  like  Israel  (Tit.  2  14,  see  Pkccuak  Pl.ort.i-)— is  called  «*>•<* 
vyiot-  (cp  Ex.  19*,  efts  *uX  aysot  standi  in  the  same  relation 
Jtaxux  as  "CH  (see  LoviKGiciNKMrss  and  cp  Assidkans)  to 
(see  Thayer,  l.rx.  XT,  r.r.  ayiot) 

(7)  ii  trios  corresponds  chiefly  with  l*Dn :  tee  (6)  above  :  (to 

also  in  O).  It  is  used  of  men  (Tit.  1  B  Heb.  7  »6),  of  the 
Messiah  (Acts  2  27  13  <t).  of  Messianic  blessings  (Acts  18  34 
ri  Aauii),  and  of  God  (Rev.  li4  10 5  cp  IX.  81' 4  HeE 

y> . 

(8)  iffMK.  consecrated  to  the  deity,  belonging  to  God,  used  of 
the  'sacred'  writings  (2  Tim.  :<  1$  KV,  AV  'holy").  In  1  Cot. 
Oil  ra  i«pa  means  all  the  sacred  objects  pertaining  to  the 
worship  of  Cod  in  the  temple.  Eor  the  negatives  of  these 
qualities,  see  Common,  Profane.] 

Baudissin's  view  (above  [  1  ])  suits  many  passages  :  the 
holiness  of  the  fMHfm  and  the  KtdiiHk 1  (see 
IlKit.ATKV.  g  6),  who  were  certainly  found  in  Israel 
very  early,  can  have  consisted  only  in  their  separation: 
cither  they  were  dedicated  to  foreign  gods,  or  perhaps 
they  were  st-t  apart  at  puberty  from  the  households  in 
which  they  grew  up,  according  to  a  custom  which  ranges 
from  the  Gold  (  oast  to  Tahiti  I  see  Frazer's  lio/Jen  Dough, 
2225  jf.  ),  and  never  returned  to  them  or  entered  others. 
The  hirt-  of  the  1  harlot '  Tyre  (Is.  23  18I  is  to  be  '  holiness 
unto  Yahwe.'  not  because  the  reviving  trade  of  Tyre  is  to 
be  conducted  in  a  better  spirit  than  before,  but  because  it 
is  to  lie  taxed  at  the  new  Jerusalem  (which  is  presumably 
to  tie  a  staple  town  of  the  wool  and  spite  trade)  in  a 
way  to  absorb  all  its  profits.  Again  (Zech.  14  so/. ), 
everything  in  the  new  Jerusalem  after  its  last  great  trial 
is  to  lie  so  holy,  so  perfectly  the  property  of  God,  that 
the  very  horse-la-lls  will  hear  the  same  motto  as  the 
High  l'riest's  mitre  ;  the  pots  in  which  the  sacrificial 
flesh  is  boiled  for  priests  arc  to  lie  as  holy  as  the  bowls 
which  hold  the  sacrificial  blood  reserved  for  God  ;  the 
common  cooking  pots  of  Jerusalem  arc  to  lie  holy 
enough  for  pilgrims  to  boil  their  sacrifices  in.  Jerusalem 
(Joel  3 [4]  17 >  is  to  be  'holy';  no  stranger  is  to  pass 


_  —   .       observed  (A' A" 

2.  Contagion    .  , 

whatev 

of  holinau.  .     .  , 

touches  becomes 


1  (See  Dr.  Dt.  364/.  ;  St.  <;('/  1  479/  :  Movers,  Dif  rhOn. 
1  679 Jf.  Hcnringcr  (HA,  |  61)  remarks,  'It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  this  form  of  consecration  to  the  deity,  and  es- 
pecially the  violation  of  nature  combined  with  it,  was  unknown 
to  the  Israclitish  nomadt ;  but  also,  ihat  with  so  many  other 
details  of  Uaal-worship,  it  oenetratrd  into  the  service  o4  Yahwe, 
and  there  spread  to  a  considerable  extent.'! 
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through.  There  is  to  be  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
a  'holy'  way  (Is.  3i8)  in  which  no  unclean  shall  walk. 

So  far  it  seems  as  if  holiness  might  be  explained  as  a 
relation  rather  than  a  quality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  are  holy  because  they  belong  to  God  ;  the 
pots  and  bowls  have  to  be  holy  that  they  may  hold  the 
flesh  and  blood.  So.  too.  the  vessels  (the  bodies?  or 
the  wallets?!  of  Davids  followers  |iS.  21s [6])  have 
to  be  holy  that  they  may  receive  the  shew  bread,  which 
is  holy  because  it  is  set  before  God.  David  (whom  all 
the  writers  who  speak  of  him  regard,  from  their  several 
points  of  view,  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  piety)  vouches 
for  the  negative  holiness  of  his  men,  and  any  accidental 
defilement  which  he  does  not  know  will  have  had  time 
to  wear  off  :  he  appears  10  think  that  the  shewbread  will 
sanctify  their  'vessels,'1  and  implies  that  if  tbey  had 
been  specially  sanctified,  as  for  a  holy  war  or  a 
pilgrimage,  they  might  have  eaten  the  shewbread 
though  they  were  not  priests. 

The  '  sanctification  '  of  persons  and  things  falls  under 
the  same  notion.      'Holiness,'  as  Robertson  Smith 

4$o]T.).  is  contagious: 
era  'holy'  thing  or  a  'holy'  person 
holy.  When  Elijah 
casts  his  mantle  over  Elisha,  the  latter  has  to  follow 
till  Elijah  releases  him  ;  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
whose  ordinary  dress  might  '  profane '  the  house,  are 
provided  with  special  vestments  from  the  stores  of  the 
house  of  Baal ;  otherwise,  w  hen  they  came  outside,  their  , 
ordinary  dress  would  make  whatever  it  touched  '  holy  to 
Baal. '  and  unavailable  to  the  former  owners.  The  priest 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (the  rule  is  older  than  the 
day)  is  to  take  off  the  holy  linen  garments  and  leave 
them  in  the  holy  place,  and  to  wash  his  flesh  in  water 
lest  any  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  should  cling  10 
him.  In  a  text  which,  though  belonging  to  the  mam 
stock  of  P.  seems  to  represent  a  later  state  of  the  law, 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  successors  seems  to 
consist  in  their  investiture  with  the  (hereditary?)  state 
dress  of  Ex.  28  ;  cp  Nu.  2035-28.  According  to  another 
view,  which  is  older  than  Zech.  4 14,  the  consecration 
consists  in  the  anointing  (cp  Anointing,  §  3.  c). 
The  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  is  at  its  height 
in  Ezek.  (  I634I,  who  provides  special  kitchens  where 
the  priests  are  to  cook  the  most  holy  things,  and  special 
chambers  in  which  they  are  to  eat  them,  without 
bringing  them  forth  into  the  outer  court  to  sanctify  the 
people  (who  are  eating  their  own  sacrifices).  Other- 
wise, they  might  become  the  property  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  at  least  would  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as 
the  priests.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
they  are  to  leave  the  holy  garments  in  the  holy  place, 
though  all  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  most  holy.  So. 
too.  a  little  litter,  the  profane  saenncers*  of  Is.  65$  cither 
threaten  to  sanctify  the  poor  who  approach  them,  or 
claim  to  be  too  holy  to  be  approached.  In  Hag.  2 is / 
we  find  a  distinct  change.  The  contagion  of  urn  leanness 
is  stronger  than  the  contagion  of  holiness.  A  garment 
in  w  hich  holy  flesh  is  carried  does  not  sanctify ;  a 
garment  which  has  touched  the  dead  pollutes  (cp 
l-UiVPT,  §  19,  and  sec  Dkkss,  <j  8  |.  The  stricter  view  is 
still  presupposed,  at  least  for  Ihc  1  most  holy '  things  J  any 
garment  sprinkled  with  blood  has  to  be  washed  in  the 
holy  place  (I -cv.  627  [20]) otherwise  it  would  sanctify. 
For  the  same  reason  the  earthen  pots  used  in  cooking 
are  to  be  broken;  brass  pots  (too  valuable  to  break) 
may  be  used,  but  only  after  having  been  rinsed  and 
scoured — obviously  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  the 

1  Every laxly  dedicated  a  new  house  (Dt.  20  5):  was  it  ever  a 
custom  to  dedicate  \-esscls? 

1  They  wish  to  forsake  God't  holy  mountain  and  set  up  a 
temple  of  their  own  ;  tliey  ate  rebuked  in  a  way  to  imply  that 
no  temple  exists  or  is  needed  (cp  Is.  00  \  Jf.  and  tee  Isaiah,  u., 
I  21). 

^*  h  this  the  reason^ why  the^holy  garments  linen* 
intervals. 
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holy  food.    The  rank  of  the  priests  is  determined 
by  their  right  to  cat  of  both  the  holy  and  the 

S  Holiness  holv'  wh,ch  arc  often  cltcfl  **  t{  ,hc>' 
of     ianta    k,lown-  and  never  described:  though  we 

offering  are  most  holy  and  must  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place, 
and  hence  could  not  lie  eaten  by  the  households  of  the 
priests.  Why  these  special  offerings  are  specially  holy 
is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  SACRIFICE).  The  scribes, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  law.  arc  the  fathers  of  those  who 
decided  that  a  book  was  or  was  not  canonical  according 
as  it  did  or  did  not  •  defile  the  hands.-  After  touching 
a  really  holy  book,  a  man  had  to  wash  before  touching 
common  food  lest  his  hands  should  sanctify  it  (cp  CAM  OH, 
§4 1.  In  the  oldest  practice,  it  would  seem,  it  is  the 
contact  with  the  holy  flesh  that  is  the  essence  of  the  con- 
secration of  priests  :  the  sacrificer  who  wishes  to  institute 
a  priest  '  fills  his  hand. '  1  As  sacrifice  and  slaughter  are 
nearly  synonymous  ( as  late  as  Is.  316;  lsAIAH,  ii.,  §  14), 
we  seem  to  find  in  one  of  the  stories  of  the  golden  calf 
that  the  share  of  the  Levites  in  the  slaughter  of  the  I 
worshippers  is  virtually  their  consecration.  'They  I 
have  filled  tour  hand  for  Yahwe"  (i.e..  '  Ye  have  been 
to  day  appointed  priests'),  'for  every  man  was  against 
his  son  and  his  brother'  (Ex.  32*91. -i  In  iK.13j3 
Jeroboam  fills  the  hand  for  the  priests  of  the  high 
places:  in  2O1.  Ktg  each  candidate  brings  a  bullock 
and  seven  rams  to  fill  his  hand.*  This  seems  an  echo 
of  old  tradition  ;  for  in  Ex.  29  fP),  Moses  takes  only 
ftiv  rams  and  a  bullock  when  he  fills  the  hand  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  :  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  the  '  fill  offering' 
is  put  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  the  right  great 
toe.  of  each  priest  ;  the  pieces,  which  as  a  rule  are  burnt, 
and  one  of  those  which  in  ordinary  sacrifices  fell  to  the 
priest  as  his  fee.  are  I  with  laid  with  cake  on  the  hand  of 
each  priest  and  waved  l«efore  God  (to  assert  the  priest's 
right  to  the  'wave-breast'  and  the  'heave  shoulder ') 
and  then  burnt.  There  seems  to  be  an  afterthought 
(v.  j6)  in  which  Moses  as  the  officiating  priest  takes  the 
wave  breast  to  himself ;  the  priests  cat  the  rest  of  the 
sacrifice  (which  in  ordinary  cases  the  worshipper  would 
cat)  in  the  holy  place.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  just 
as  the  worshipper  in  the  old  profession  (Dt.  2<5i3> 
declares  •  I  have  put  away  the  holy  out  of  my  house,' 
so  the  sacrificer  passes  on  the  dangerous  holy  food  to  a 
priest  who  will  lake  the  risk  and  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  table  of  God,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people  in 
their  holy  things.  Possibly  the  Invites  in  Ex.  32  36/: 
may  point  to  a  time  when  the  priest  was  not  chosen  by 
the  sacrificer,  but  handselled  his  office  by  laying  hands 
on  the  holy  flesh. 

The  question  whether  'holiness'  to  begin  with  is 
nothing  more  than  '  separate ness '  bears  very  directly 
4.  Of  God.  °"  'holiness'  of  God-  ,f  holiness  is 
originally  a  relation  rather  than  a  quality, 
if  things  and  persons  are  holy  to  (iod  as  persons  and 
acts  are  righteous  before  him.  then  God  himself  is  holy 
simply  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  sanctity  :  if  all  that 
belongs  to  the  sanctuary  is  holy,  how  much  more  he 
who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,  who  inhabiteth 
the  praises  of  Israel  <Ps.  223(4))?  He  is  the  object  of 
worship  whom  his  worshippers  'sanctify.'  He  is  the 
■  Holy  One'  :  1  I  am  God  and  not  man.  the  Holy  One 

I  If  Micah  (Judg.  17  s)  had  begun  with  the  LaviM  wt  might 
suppose  that  the  tilling  of  his  hand  con»isled  in  his  salary.  He 


is  not  likely  to  have  given  his  son  a  salary  ;  yc-t  he 'filled  his 
hands.' 

*  [So  Hacon  (Trifle  Tradition  of  the  Ex«iim,  137).  who  re- 
marks, '  In  the  story  liefore  us  the  consecration  uf  the  liene  l-evi 
to  the  priesthood  is  explained  ntiologically  hy  their  having  filled 
their  hand  with  the  blood  of  iheir  brethren.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  'they  have  tilled  your  hand "  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
The  expression,  '  Kill  your  hands'  (if  this  be  the  meaning),  i* 
admitted,  however ]  by  Haudixsiu  (Getck.  del  AT Vrientertk.  60) 
to  be  '  very  suspicious.'  It  is  always  another  svho  fills  the  new 
priest's  bands.  Perhaps  in  an  interpolation  (sec  Kue.  Hex.  »47) 
the  phras*  may  be  conceivable.) 

*  Can  we  suppose  that  if  anybody  was  allowed  to 
Jeroboam  found  the  qualification  for  all  comers? 


of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee'  (Hos.  II9  cited  Is.  126  : 
'  Rejoice  and  shout.  O  inhabitant  of  Zion,  for  gTeat  is 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee  '  |.  Yahwe 
is  the  God,  the  Holy  One  of  the  prophet  I  Hab.  1 12). 
So  Jacob  (Gen.  SI 5J.  cp  v.  ,1  [K])  swears  by  the  fear 
of  his  father  Isaac— i.e.,  the  God  whom  his  father 
feared. 

There  are  other  texts,  however,  in  which  holiness  seems 
to  be  absolute.  The  men  of  lUlhshemesh  1 1  Sam.  6  jo) 
ask.  Who  can  stand  IttfeK  Yahwe.  this  holv  god  ? '  1 
In  Am.  4 2  Yahwe  swears  by  his  holiness.  L>oes  that 
mean  his  character?  or  the  reverence  due  to  him? 
The  answer  will  govern  the  sense  jn  which  his  name 
is  holy  in  27.  In  Is.  5 16  (authoritative  enough  by 
whomsoever  written)  God's  being  exalted  through 
judgment  and  sanctified  through  righteousness  are 
closely  parallel.  The  song  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
Samuel  (t  S.  2)  is  an  unambiguous  echo  of  the  song  of 
the  seraphim  (Is.  63)  — '  Holy.  holy,  holy  is  Yahwi 
SahAoth,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,' — where 
holiness  and  glory  are  clearly  parallel.  S>.  loo.  in 
Jer.  17  u.  '  a  high  throne  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,' 
and  in  Kx.  15 u.  "Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?' — the  holiness, 
the  praises,  the  wonders,  seem  to  belong  to  God's  ex- 
ternal majesty.  Throughout  the  OT  God's  worshippers 
rehearse  his  acts  much  oftcner  than  his  attributes. 
\Ye  find  his  "righteous  acts'  as  early  as  the  song  of 
Delwrah  (Judg.  5 11)  ;  but  not  till  Jer.  12 1  do  we  read, 
'righteous  art  thou,  Yahwe,  when  I  plead  with  thee'; 
where  the  sense  is  still  half  forensic,  as  in  Ex.  9 57  (IE) 
Ps.  51 4  >].  In  IS.  11 7  we  have  1  The  righteous  Yahwe 
loveth  righteousness.'  The  parallel  lietwecn  holiness 
and  glory  is  reinforced  by  the  contrast  between  holy 
and  profane,  for  profane  certainly  seems  to  mean  what 
is  cast  down  to  lie  trodden  under  foot  (Eiek.  2S 16.  '  Cast 
thee  as  profane  out  of  the  holy  mount';  Ps.  (St* 39 [40]. 
'  Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  to  the  ground  ' ;  cp  44  I. 
Israel,  again  (  f>t.  2ti  19),  is  made  high  above  all  people, 
that  it  may  be  a  holy  people. 

The  demand  that  Israel  shall  be  holy  is  common  to 
every  stage  and  aspect  of  the  Law.     In  Ex.  22  w  l  *.] 

B  Of  laraaVl  and  I)t-1'JI-  il  is  ,hc  ground  on 

1KTMI.  wnlcn  tsrap|  js  ,0  abstain  from  all  meat 

not  killed  by  men  for  human  food  ;  in  Dt.  Hi/.  Israel 
as  a  holy  people  is  forbidden  to  make  to  the  dead 
blood-  or  hair-offerings,  intended,  doubtless,  to  keep  up 
a  physical  communion  with  them  (cp  Est  hatology). 
The  spiritual  lie  between  God  and  his  peculiar  people 
who  arc  his  children  is  not  to  be  impaired  by  a  rite  the 
sense  of  which  was  still  clear  when  the  book  which 
Hilkiah  found  was  written,  though  in  Jer.  1(5 6  the  rite 
seems  harmless  and  unmeaning.  Again,  the  tithe  of 
the  third  year  is  profane  if  any  of  it  has  l>ccn  'eaten  in 
mourning  '  or  '  given  for  the  dead  '  ( Dt.  20 14).  Are  w e 
to  think  of  the  mere  unlm  Uiness  of  any  thing  connected 
with  the  dead  (Hos.  94)>  or  of  some  form  of  Worship, 
as  in  Is,8i9?  Consecration  for  one  mode  of  worship 
would  be  a  defilement  for  another.  In  I^ev.  ]9aj  (cp 
21  s.l  we  have  the  law  against  cuttings  for  the  dead  pre- 
ceded by  a  law  against  an  Arab  tonsure,  which  protubly 
marked  consecration  to  an  Arab  god.  This  might  go 
back  to  He/ekiah.  who.  according  to  Sennacherib  (AT? 
2  941,  entertained  Arab  mercenaries.  Gratian  adopted 
the  dress  of  his  Alan  guard.  If  we  suspect  with 
Robertson  Smith  a  an  invasion  of  Arab  totemism  in  ihe 

'  Holiness  in  the  same  sense  is  ascribed  to  other  gods ;  F.sii- 
munaior  of  Zidon  on  his  sarcophagus  Utrttt  400  n.cj  sprain,  of 
the  holy  gods  in  the  «mt  way  as  do  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the 
queen-mother  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

a  ('  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  re-emergence 
intu  the  light  of  day  of  a  cult  of  the  most  primitiv  e  totem  type 
which  had  been  banished  for  centuries  from  public  religion,  but 
must  has-e  been  kept  alive  in  obscure  circles  of  private  or  local 
superstition,  and  sprang  up  again  on  the  rising  of  the  national 
faith,  like  some  noxious  weed  in  the  courts  of  a  deserted  temple* 
(A'W,  357).    See  the  context,  and  cp  Che.  /mfr.  h.  368/.J 
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time  of  Kick.  (87-»).  Lev.  19i6  will  forbid  the  tattooing 

In  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant  and  in  Deuteronomy 
the  holiness  of  the  covenant  people  is  demanded,  so  to 

6.  In  the  Code.,  ^.incidentally,  and  without  ex- 
ref,.retK.e  to  Xhe  holiness  of  the 

covenant  God.  If  one  were  to  try  to  find  a  keynote  for 
the  older  book  it  would  be  '  Justice  ' ;  for  Deuteronomy 
perhaps  '  Irving-kindness.  'hfisJ.'  the  dutiful  love  of 
the  worshipper  to  his  God.  which  includes  kindness 
for  God's  sake  to  men  (sec  also  Lovingki.sd.nkss>. 
'  Holiness '  is  certainly  the  keynote  of  the  oldest  stratum 
of  the  Levitical  law  (see  Lbvj Tiers). 

Deuteronomy  is  clearly  a  development,  as  compared 
with  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant ;  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  vocation  of  the  chosen  people  has  been  gained.  Is 
the  I.aw  of  Holiness  a  development  in  the  same  sense, 
compared  with  Deuteronomy?  The  interval  between 
F./ekiel  and  Jeremiah  is  shorter  than  that  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ;  yet 
Ezekiel  is  almost  as  full  of  the  ideas  of  H  [i.e.,  the 
Ijh  of  Holiness!  as  Jeremiah  of  those  of  D.  Has  he 
inherited  a  relatively  old  tradition?  Short  as  H  is, 
it  is  full  of  variations  and  repetitions.  Would  not 
an  elder  or  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ezekiel.  giving 
expression  to  a  new  religious  movement  that  had  grown 
out  of  Josiah's  covenant,  have  imparted  more  unity  to 
his  work  ?  Again,  in  more  than  one  way  H  seems  to 
be  older.  No  reader  of  Frazcr  (sec  especially  Golden 
Hough,  1  279  n.  a)  would  think  the  law  which  forbids 
the  reaping  of  corners  later  than  the  law  against  gleaning 
(Lev.  lHq f.  1.  Nor  is  the  holiness  required  of  priests 
yet  extended  to  the  whole  people  ;  thus  if  a  layman  cats 
n^ai  he  is  defiled  for  the  day  and  must  wash  his  clothes  ; 
but  for  priests  the  prohibition  is  absolute.  There  seems, 
too,  to  be  a  recognition  of  other  gods  iDt.  24 15/  )  :  if  a 
man  curses  his  own  god  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  [i.e. , 
he  must  not  come  to  the  priest  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 
make  atonement  for  him).  Certainly  in  I)  the  demand 
for  •  holiness '  is  Ixised  on  the  more  characteristic  de- 
mand for  monolatry.  whilst  in  H.  though  the  demand 
for  monolatrv  is  not  superfluous — Israel,  we  arc  told, 
went  after  the  Shedlm  (sec  Demons,  §  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness (I.cv.  1 7  7> — it  is  not  fundamental.  The  giving  of 
the  seed  to  Moloch  is  treated  as  analogous  to  the  moral 
abominations  of  the  nations,  for  which  the  land  spewed 
them  out,  rather  than  to  turning  away  to  idols  or 
making  molten  gods.  It  was  a  profanation  of  God's 
holy  name  just  because  those  under  his  wrath  (Ezek. 
20  »s/)  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  serv  ice.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  demand  for  holiness  in  H  seems  to 
l»c  an  intensification  of  the  demand  that  worshippers 
shall  sanctify  themselves,  which  we  may  suppose  the 
better  priests  to  have  insisted  upon  as  long  as  there 
were  feasts  in  Israel.  In  many  ways  the  holiness  is 
still  external  :  'ye  shall  l>e  holy,  for  I  Yahwe  am  holy,' 
appears  \  Lev.  20  26)  as  a  sanction  for  the  law  against 
abominable  food  u  p  11  44/);  in  19  a  218  the  con- 
text takes  off  nothing  from  the  text.  These  passages 
mark  the  culmination,  not  the  starting  point,  of  a  tine 
of  teaching.  Generally  the  sanction  of  the  precept  is, 
*  I  am  Yahwe."  '  I  am  Yahwe  your  god,"  '  I  am  Yahwe 
your  god  who  brought  you  out  of  Kgypt.'  1  I  am  Yahwe 
who  sanctify  you.'  Logically  and  theologically  God'l 
holiness  is  the  source  of  all  others:  he  is  holy  in  himself 
and  therefore  what  he  lakes  for  his  must  be  holy  too  ; 
but  possibly,  as  Robertson  Smith  held,  holiness  may  in 
the  beginning  have  been  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
virtue  inherent  in  things  external  to  the  worshipper  —  in 
trees,  in  waters,  in  stones,  in  the  mysterious  animal 
life  of  well-wooded  and  well-watered  spots.  — each  of 
which  may  have  served  to  suggest  a  higher  power 
beyond  the  phenomena  in  which  it  was  first  recognised. 
Historically,  however,  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  an 
attribute  of  the  object  of  worship  is  neither  so  early  nor 
s  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  a  relation 
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bringing  the  worshipper  and  his  holy  things  into  a  new 
sphere  w  nh  something  worshipped  at  its  centre. 

Obviously  •  holy  and  profane,'  '  clean  and  unclean.'  is 
a  cross  division  ;'  holy  things  and  persons  are,  or  may 

„  he,  as  unavailable  for  common  life  as 

cle^LTmX  T  they  were  unclean,  though  on  the 
other  hand,  holiness  necessarily  pre- 
supposes and  includes  cleanness.  Again,  uncleanness 
often  seems,  like  holiness,  to  have  something  super- 
natural about  it :  unclean  animals  often  seem  to  be 
'abominable,'  like  '  idols  '  ;  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead, 
and  of  women  at  certain  times,  is  as  likely  to  savour 
of  awe  as  of  disgust 

In  historical  times  clean  and  unclean  beasts  arc  those 

which  are  fit  or  unfit  for  food  rather  than  for  sacri- 

„  .  fice1  (sec  however  below.  §  11);  but 

8.  yuadrupeas. 


the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  animnls 
is  purrling.'  The  law  which  limited  the  eatable 
quadrupeds  to  the  old  order  of  ruminants  (with  the 
exception  of  the  camel)  was  valuable  incidentally  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view.  If  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  law.  it  must  have  rested  ratheT  on  instinct  than 
on  observation  ;  at  most,  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
may  have  noticed  what  beasts  they  found  feeding  in  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  decided  that  these  were 
as  fit  for  food  as  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  All  the 
patriarchs  have  camels,  and  Rachel  (Gen.  31  34  [I'"-] I  hides 
the  tcraphim  in  the  camel's  furniture  :  in  later,  perhaps 
more  historical,  times  camels  seem  to  lielong  to  aliens 
(cp  CAMEL,  §  arf.).  In  the  oldest  stratum  ol  the  story 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  81$)  we  find  the  gold  rings  round  the 
necks  of  the  camels  of  the  Midianites  ;  in  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  story  of  David  (1  S.  30  17)  400  of  the 
Amalekites  escape  on  camels.  As  far  as  w  e  know .  camel- 
riders  have  always  killed,  eaten,  and  sacrificed  their 
camels,  though  the  meat  is  inferior  to  beef  and  mutton. 
Possibly  the  camel  was  unclean  because  it  w  as  the  domestic 
animal  of  alien  nomads.  If  so,  the  rule  '  whatever 
dividcth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud  shall  lie  clean ' 
may  have  been  settled  before  the  question  of  eating  camels 
became  practical.  This  question  was  decided  by  the  ob- 
servation that  the  camel  does  not  strictly  divide  the  hoof, 
or  at  least  rests  part  of  its  weight  on  an  undivided  pad. 

The  express  prohibition  of  eating  hares,  rock-lxidgers, 
and  swine,  as  food,  is  curious.  No  reason  except  a 
possible  connection  w  ith  totemism  has  yet  been  suggested 
why  the  rock-badger  was  forbidden  ;  and  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  hare  wc  have  only  guesses— perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  idea  that  hares"  flesh  is 
unhealthy.  The  uncleanness  of  sw  ine  is  at  its  height 
when  they  arc  kept  in  sties  and  left  dirty  ;  but  in  OT  and 
NT  times  they  seem  to  have  fed  in  herds  out  of  doors. 
Compared  with  sheep  and  goats,  the)-  arc  fond  of  mud 
—but  so  are  buffaloes  in  modern  Palestine,  which  are 
not  regarded  with  the  same  horror  as  swine.  On  the 
other  hand,  tribes  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  have  much 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  swineherds, 
and  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
abhorrence  of  sw  ine  w  e  may  look  for  it  here  :  the  droves 
of  sw  ine  of  the  alien  were  abominable  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Hebrew.  As  for  the  actual  feeling,  whatever 
its  cause,  it  is  significant  that  in  Harrdn,  traditionally 
the  last  station  of  Abraham  on  his  way  to  Canaan  and  the 
land  to  which  Jacob  returned,  the  land  where  he  won  his 
w  ives  and  his  wealth,  swine  were  sacrificed  once  a  year 
and  eaten  only  then.    A  sacrifice  which  is,  for  whatever 

I  Wilh  regard  to  sacrifice*  it  in  men  that  are  clean  or  unclean. 
When  men  sacrifice  of  ihe  (lock  and  the  hen),  only  the  clean 
may  cat  (when  Saul  mims  David  at  table  the  first  thought  that 
OCCUM  to  bim  is  'he  is  unclean"):  that  was  the  common  law  till 
slaughter  without  sacrifice  was  allowed  in  D  in  the  interest  of 
the  one  sanctuary.  Of  game,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  roebuck 
and  the  hart  the  clean  and  the  unclean  may  eat  alike — though 
possibly  there  is  a  trace  of  a  blood-offering  by  huntcis  in  tnc 
rule  in  H  (I.ev,  IT  13)  that  the  blood  is  to  be  niA  simply  poured 
out  but  covered  with  earth— a  prescription  which  might  be  cither 
a  survival  or  a  development. 

1  (Cp  Dr.  Dt.  164  WRS  OT/Oti  366  ;  Now.  HA  1  116/ J 
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reason,  tare,  is  also  mysterious,  awful,  and  potent. 
Hogs  too  were  sacred  in  Harlan;  and  lioth  swine  and 
dogs  seem  to  liguie  in  the  profane  sacrifices  of  Is.  65 
and  66.'    See  1**;,  §  4. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  express  prohibition  of 
camels,  hares,  rock-badgers,  and  swine,  the  prohibition 
is  as  old  as  any  part  of  the  law  which  we  can  trace  ; 
but  the  list  of  prohibited  animals  in  Lev.  J  I  ...  /'  ( P)  has 
integral  1  elation  to  the  rest  of  the  law  ;  the  weasel,  the 
mouse,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards  arc  1  the  undent  It 
with  you  of  swarming  things '  ;  except  dry  sowing  seed, 
everything  that  comes  into  contact  with  their  carcase 
is  unclean. 

The  rule  is  meant  to  work:  one  of  these  abomination*  does 
not  defile  a  whole  ci-lern  or  fountain  :  ever)1  earthenware  vc-srl 
which  they  much  is  to  he  broken  ;  other  vessels  are  to  be  washed 
in  waler  and  lo  he  unclean  until  even  ;  the  water  which  washe* 
tbc  vessels  pollute*  all  meat  on  which  it  falls  ;  any  drink  in  the 
poll  iiu  1 1  vessel*  U  of  course  unclean. 

Two  questions  arise  :  Why  should  people  wish  to  rat 
weasels,  mice,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards?  and  why 
are  these  charged  w  ith  special  uncleanncss  ?  The 
tiadition.il  answer  to  the  second  is  that  they  are  in  a 
sense  domestic  vermin  which  haunt  houses  and  arc 
always  getting  into  whatever  is  stored  there,  and  so  are 
worse  than  vermin  out  of  doors  ;  but,  as  most  com- 
mentators think  that  one  of  the  lizards  enumerated  is 
an  iguana  or  a  land  crocodile  3  or  4  ft  long  (see  Lizako 
[t]).  the  explanation  has  to  bear  a  heavy  strain.  If 
Robert-ton  Smith's  theory  of  totemism  is  established, 
much  will  liecome  clear.*  The  elders  of  Israel  w  ho  wor- 
shipped 'creeping  things'  in  'chaml«ers  of  imagery' 
(Kick.  8iD^)  made  it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  special 
leligious  horror  of  their  low  -class  totems  :  they  were  at 
the  same  stage  as  the  Harranians,  who  are  said  to  have 
worshiped  lield-mice.  Indications  of  high-class  totems, 
however,  are  not  wanting;  see  I.Kui'Akli.  Wolf. 

There  is  neither  a  category  nor  a  list  of  clean  birds  : 
of  the  unclean,  as  enumerated,  most  are  uneatable  - 

Birds  °'l'UT  '''r''s  °f  l,n'yor  feeders  on  carrion. 

The  lapwing  is  especially  forbidden  ;  the  only 
possible  reason  yet  discovered  is  that  it  haunts  marshy 
places  and  that  its  flesh  has  sometimes  a  bad  smell. 
Nothing  is  said  one  way  or  other  of  doves  or  pigeons, — ■ 
which  is  remarkable,  as  they  do  not  appear  at  Solomon's 
table,  and,  though  they  are  the  only  birds  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  were  sacrificed,  they  were  used  for  sacrifices 
of  which  the  worshipper  at  least  did  not  cat.  In  Syria, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  always  associated  with  the  worship 
of  Astarte,  and,  wherever  that  worship  spread  to  the 
West,  they  went  with  it,  and  according  to  Lucian  ( Dfti 
Syrti,  14,  54)  none  of  the  worshippers  at  Hierapolis 
ventured  to  eat  or  touch  them  they  were  too  holy,  and 
whoever  touched  them  was  iVo-vr}!  or  1  unclean  1  for  a 
day.  and  it  was  a  question  whether  swine  were  '  holy ' 
or  'abominable  '  IVohahly  the  question  of  clean  or 
unclean  birds  was  only  of  secondary  importance  :  it  was 
not  easy  to  keep  ducks  or  geese  ;  there  were  no  cocks 
(see  CtKZK)  or  hens;  the  'fowls  of  heaven'  generally 
appear  as  feeding  on  sacrifices  or  corpses  ;  the  1  fowler ' 
(w  ho  appears  as  early  its  Hos.  98)  probably  caught  small 
birds  for  the  rich.* 

The  prohibition  of  '  flying  swarming  things  that  go  on 
all  fours '  looks  as  if  at  first  it  included  locusts,  the  only 
t       ♦     insects  which  anybody  could  wish  to  eat  ; 

if  so.  subsequent  scribes  discovered  that, 
as  they  leap  on  their  hind  legs  and  do  not  strict: v  go  on 

1  [Sec  WKS  Kft.  Sfm.ft  Vf>ff  Were  ihcse  sacrificial  riles 
practised  by  the  early  Samaritans?    C'p  Che.  Intr.  is.  i':-l 

I  [Cp  Sude,  Tk.  L7.il  tStjo,  n.  1,  col.  to,  who  remarks 
against  Nowack  that  '  W.  R.  Smith's  hypothesis  has  the  spcJ.il 
merit  of  explaining  why  certain  animals  are  sacred,  anrf  why 
certain  kind*  of  flesh  may  not  be  eaten.  The  theory  that  these 
animals  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Godhead  only 
throws  the  guerdon  hack.  For  huw  came  people  to  embrace 
such  a  remarkable  theory?"  For  Nowack's  view  see  his  HA 
t  1.3.1 

*  See  Fowl,  I  1.    In  1  S.  2*ao,  if  the  text  Is  right 
hunting  seems  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
Pak  nom.K". 
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all  fours, 
grow  th. 

T  he  law  of  aquatic  food  is  clear  :  '  whatever  hath  fins 
and  scales '  is  clean  ;  this  limits  the  dietary  to  true  fishes, 
pigjj  arKl>  among  these,  excludes  eels  and  shads, — 
popular  and  common  articles  of  food  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  According  to  Pliny  \HN  xxxii.  in  1 }. 
Numa  thought  fish  without  scales  unfit  for  funeral 
banquets  ;  Piankhi  Meri-Amen  thought  well  of  a  king  of 
I.ower  Egypt  who  ate  no  fish ;  according  to  Lucian  {l)ea 
Syra,  64),  fish  in  general  is  forbidden  food.  The  I  .aw 
knows  noshing  of  sacr  llicial  fish.  Perhaps  the  prohibition 
of  fish  was  general,  and  the  permission  of  what  had  fins 
and  scales  an  exception  ;  see  Fish,  %  B  jf.  There  is 
certainly  a  tendency  to  identify  what  is  clean  and  what  is 
fit  for  sacrifice.    Thus  Hosea(9  3>  regards  food 

14.  Plant*.  out  °* thc  land  o{  Uracl  35  ' 

it  cannot  be  purified  by  acceptable  sacrifice 

to  the  God  of  Israel ;  in  Amos  7  17  a  foreign  land  is 
polluted  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  in  H  the  fruit  of  all 
trees  is  to  be  uncircumcised  the  first  three  years  </.<•, 
the  fruit  is  to  lie  picked  off  as  fast  as  it  forms  while  the 
trees  are  establishing  themselves  ?)  ;  for  the  fourth  year 
thc  whole  crop  is  to  Ije  holy  to  praise  Yahwe  withal  {i.e. . 
to  be  used  for  sacrificial  fenstsi.  There  is  no  distinction 
anywhere  between  clean  and  unclean  herbs  ;  the  first 
fruits  of  all  arc  to  be  offered,  though  only  corn  and  wine 
and  oil  figure  in  sacrifice.  In  P  (Gen,  1  19)  every  herb 
and  tree  that  yieldclh  scxxl  is  given  for 
meat  from  the  first  ;  so  after  the  flood  is 
all  animal  fixxl ; 1  as  sacrifice  w  as  instituted 
(according  to  P)  for  the  first  time  at  Sinai,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  still  in  alicyance. 
The  distinction  between  clean  and  sacrificial  animals 
which  is  presupposed  throughout  1)  is  perhaps  to  l»; 
explained  by  the  transition  from  thc  nomadic  slate.  If 
Levi  the  sacred  tribe  be  a  metronymic  formed  from 
Iyeah  the  wild  cow.  wild  animals  must  have  been  sacred 
once  (sec  LEAH). 

The  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meals  obtained  special 
prominence  in  the  Greek  period  :  the  first  |  roof  of  the 
religious  fidelity  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  is  their 
resolution  not  to  defile  themselves  with  thc  king's  meat  ; 
when  Antiochus  I'.piphancs  resolved  to  abolish  Jewish 
particularism'  eating  swine's  flesh  was  the  test  of  con- 
formity. If  we  go  Ixick  fifty  or  seventy  years.  Joseph, 
the  enterprising  revenue  farmer,  whom  his  namesake 
idealised  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4  10)  as  Machiavelli  did  Ca-sar 
Borgia,  had  clearly  no  scruple  of  thc  kind  ;v  yet  even 
he.  though  his  kindred  in  the  next  generation  ( ib.  5  1 ) 
were  prominent  on  thc  heathen  side  and  he  himself 
fell  in  love  with  a  pagan  («#.  8).  was  heartily  thankful 
when  his  own  niece  was  substituted  for  her  in  order  lo 
save  him  from  polluting  his  seed  among  thc  heathen.  A 
psalmist  (see  Ps.  HI),  who  still  instinctively  draws  his 
imagery  from  a  time  l>efore  the  institution  or  revival  of 
the  evening  burnt  sacrifice,  may  be  an  older  w  itness  for 
the  view  (hardly  to  be  traced  in  Ezra  or  Nehcmiah'i  that 
the  law  of  clean  ami  unclean  meats  is  given  to  separate 
Israel  from  the  heathen  :  he  appears  to  be  thinking 
simply  of  fellowship  at  the  table,  not,  like  the  author  of 
Is  f>.">.  of  sacrificial  communion.  If  so,  a  Maccabcan 
editor  may  have  revived  a  psalm  which  suited  the  time*-. 
Proliably  older  psalms  from  18  onwards  lay  the  stress 
rather  on  cleanness  of  hands  and  innocency  ;  in  Is.  r?  5 
the  unclean  lips  of  prophets  and  people  are  gencr.ii:> 
explained  as  relating  to  sins  of  speech,  after  the  analogy 
of  /.eph.  3  9  i}.  After  the  destruction  of  the  tempi'-, 
and  still  more  after  Palestine  ceased  lo  be  the  centre 
of  Jewish  life,  thc  Law  of  clean  and  unclean  was  less 
zealously  observed,  though  portions  of  it  prove  still 

1  Observe  that  in  P'«  account  of  the  deluge  there  is  no  di»- 
tinciion  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  fT>Kt.vcc,  |  uek 

s  His  son  Hyrcanus  (Jo*.  Amt.  xii.  49)  is  the  firs!  person  we 
know  of  whom  they  tell  the  ttory  of  the  wise  man  w  hose  place 
at  the  kins'*  board  is  piled  with  bones  by  < 
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sanitary  value.     Sec  Food, 


to  be  of 
§  10/ 

Human  uncleanness 1  is  of  two  kinds.     It  may  arise 
from  external  contact,  or  from  something  in  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  unclean.    The  unclean- 
14.  Human    aega  (jf  {](_ltn  ra|js  uniia;  both  ;  the  dead 

tin  anness.  is  unclean  and  makes  others  unclean. 
Diseases  like  leprosy  or  issue,  natural  processes  like 
menstruation  and  probnbly  copulation,  cause  unclean- 
ness too.  If,  as  Wellhauscn  holds  {('H  151  :  but  cp 
!)<■',  108).  l  ev.  12 1  implies  Lev.  J.'iig,  the  law  of  un- 
cleanness after  childbcaring  might  be  an  extension  by 
analogy  of  the  older  law  of  the  uncleanness  of  menstrua- 
tion.* If  so,  as  the  V'endidad  has  much  to  say  resjicct- 
irg  the  uncleanness  of  childbed,  we  might  suspect 
Persian  influence — the  rather  that  there  is  no  hint  of  it 
in  the  older  Hebrew  literature,  while  the  1  menstruous 
cloth'  appears  Us.  30  j»)  in  a  passage  still  generally 
assigned  to  the  Assyrian  period.     Cp  FAMILY,  §  11. 

Perhaps  a  common  element  in  all  cases  of  unclean- 
ness not  caused  by  external  contact  is  that  the  unclean 
in  some  way  is  disgusting  or  alarming.  The  law  of 
leprosy  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  risk  of  contagion  : 
ordinary  sickness,  even  pestilence,  docs  not  occasion 
uncleanness  ;  the  leper  is  •  unclean '  because  he  is 
Smitten  of  God.  just  as  the  madman  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries is  •  holy,"  arid  epilepsy  was  the  Jepa  r6o<n  in 
GlIMCe.  In  general,  persons  who  are  in  a  state  to 
make  ordinary  people  shrink  from  them,  because  their 
neighbourhood  is  uncomfortable  or  terrifying,  are  un- 
clean. 

Casual  uncleanness,  according  to  P  in  its  final  state, 
does  not  require  an  offering  for  its  removal.     It  is 
Purifies.     tnouRb  to  observe  the  prescribed  term 
*   w  of  seclusion,  generally  '  until  the  even,' 

and  the  prescribed  washing  ;  if  cither 
be  neglected  and  the  unclean  negligently  or  ignorantly 
intrude  among  the  clcran.  a  'sin-offering'  is  necessary. 
This  is  Dtlhnann's  infetence  from  According 
to  N'u,  5  j,  the  unclean  is  excluded  not  only  from  'the 
congregation,'  but  also  from  1  the  camp.' — i.e..  not  only 
from  the  temple,  but  also  from,  at  any  rate,  walled 
No  offering  is  prescribed  for  the  menstruous 
;  but  after  childU-d  and  after  issues  a  'sin  offer- 
_  -  fang'  is  prescribed,  whilst  the  leper  has  also 
to  l™g  »  'trespass'  offering  before  he 
'eper.  ^  C(  >mc  imo  .  the  confrregation,'  though 
he  is  admitted  to  'the  camp'  after  the  performance  of 
an  (older?!  rite  with  two  birds,  running  water,  Cedar, 
hyssop,  and  scarlet.  After  he  comes  into  the  camp  he- 
must  still  wait  several  days  before  he  comes  to  his 
•tent.*  Here  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  law  has  a 
sanitary  purpose :  it  imposes  a  short  quarantine  to 
make  sure  that  the  cure  is  complete,  and  not  improbably 
to  guard  against  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  dis- 
The  'trespass'  offering  of  the  leper  looks  like  a 
nt ' ;  it  is  necessary  to  assert  expressly  that 
it  befongS  to  the  priest  j  Lev.  14  13)  ;  the  leper  is  anointed 
with  tile  blood  and  oil  of  the  trcsjKiss  offering,  exactly 
as  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  8jj)  are  anointed  with  the 
blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration,  whose  flesh  is  tailed 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  eat.  while  the  ■  wave  breast ' 
falls  to  Moses  as  the  sacrificcr's  fee.  Possibly  the  rc- 
consecration  of  the  leper  as  one  of  the  holy  people  by 
sacritici.il  blood  is  older  than  the  theory  that  he  was  not 
to  cat  of  the  sacrifice.  The  sin  and  the  burnt-offering 
prescriljed  after  all  the  graver  kinds  of  uncleanness  arc 
to  'make  an  atonement.'  which  may  imply  that  the 
uncleanness  was  a  penal  infliction,  though  this  is 
nowhere  stated.  The  (older?)  rile,  which  readmits  the 
leper  to  the  camp,  is  the  only  one  prescribed  for  the 
cleansing  of  a  house  from  the  plague  of  leprosy,  whilst 

t  (Cp  WRS  Kel.  Srm.fr  478.  t47/.) 

3  .Wording  10  surviving  folklore,  many  things  will  not  'keep' 
if  made  or  handled  by  a  pervon  in  a  stale  of  Levitital  '  unclean- 
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leprosy  in  a  garment,  if  it  ceases  to  spread,  is  !_ 
purg.il  by  two  washings."1  Much  of  the  rite  is 
transparent.  One  of  the  birds  is  to  be  held  over  an 
earthen  vessel  full  of  living  water  into  which  the  blood 
of  the  dead  bird  falls  ;  the  living  bird,  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop  arc  to  be  dip|>ed  in  the  water  and 
blood  ;  the  leper  who  is  to  be  cleansed  is  to  be  sprinkled 
with  both  ;  and  then  the  living  bird  is  to  fly  away  with 
the  plague  of  leprosy,  as  the  women  with  the  wind  in 
their  wings  (Zcch.  5o)  fly  away  with  the  wickedness  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  or  as  the  goat  for  A/axel  (set?  Aza/ki.) 
carries  away  the  sin  of  the  congregation  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Probably  the  living  bird  is  dipped  in  the  blood 
and  water  to  establish  a  kind  of  blood  brotherhood 
between  it  and  the  leper.  If  the  blood  and  water  were 
on  the  leper  alone,  the  release  of  the  living  bird  might 
symbolise  that  he  who  was  hitherto  shut  up  in  Israel 
was  now  free  as  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Living  water  is, 
of  course,  a  natural  clement  of  all  purifications  :  Hyssop 
(if.  v.  ),  certainly  a  popular  means  of  purification  |  Ps. 
&1  7  [9]).  according  to  Pliny  i  //.Vxvi.  7(5)  is  good  for 
the  complexion,  and  according  to  others  is  a  sapo- 
naceous herb.  What  arc  the  cedar  and  the  scarlet 
for  ?  Cedar  wood  is  aromatic  ;  the  bright  colour  of 
scarlet  may  betoken  strength  and  splendour.  In  the 
ancient  domestic  rites  of  India  (S/l/i  80  3S1 1  children  arc 
made  to  touch  gold  and  ghre.  that  when  they  grow  up 
they  may  have  riches  and  food.  Remote  as  the  analogy 
is,  we  may  ask,  Is  the  leper,  in  virtue  of  the  rite,  to 
dwell  in  cedar  ami  be  clothed  with  scarlet  ?  St  Ci  .dak. 
The  cedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  appear  again  in  the 
rite  of  the  Ked  Heifer  whose  ashes  are  used 
for  the  water  of  se[iaration.  It  had 
a  whole  treatise  to  itself  in  (he 
Mishna,  where  its  qualifications  were 
elaborated  to  such  a  point  that  at  last  R.  Nisin  said 
that  no  one  since  the  days  of  Moses  had  Ix-cn  able  to 
find  one  fit  to  be  slain.  There  is  an  analogous  rite  in 
D  ( Dt.  21 1  /  )  When  the  land  is  defiled  with  blood  the 
ordinary  way  of  putting  away  bloodguiltincss  is  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  slayer.  If  he  cannot  Ik-  found  the 
land  is  made  clean  again  with  the  blood  of  an  unyoked 
heifer  killed,  eilber  by  beheading  or  by  breaking  the 
neck  (the  meaning  of  the  verb  'arapk  is  not  clear),  in  a 
Wren  valley  with  a  running  stream  in  it.  where  the 
elders  of  the  city  nearest  the  place  where  the  dead  man 
is  found  wash  their  hands  of  bloodguiltincss  over  the 
heifer.  A  barren  valley  is  chosen,  according  to  Dill- 
mann.  F.wald.  and  Kc'il.  in  order  that  the  purifying 
blood  may  not  be  uncovered  and  lose  its  virtue  ;  according 
to  Roliertson  Smith  (AV/.  Sem.to  371  >,  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  contact  with  sacrosanct  flesh.  We  might  ask.  Would 
running  water  in  a  fertile  valley  used  for  such  a  rite 
jiollutc  the  fields  of  offerings?  The  gi.at  for  AdUel  is 
sent  into  the  wilderness.  If  the  heifer  is  In-headed,  her 
blood  is  almost  certainly  intended  to  '  cover  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  If  not.  are  we  lo  think  of  Saul  s  first 
muster  (1  S.  14  }!./£)?  Do  the  elders  by  implication 
invoke  on  themselves  the  doom  of  the  heifer  if  their  pro- 
testation is  false  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  obviously 
popular  rite  |scc  COVENANT,  §  5!  of  dividing  victims 
when  a  covenant  is  made  (Gen,  l.r>  10  Jer.  34  18/. )  ?  The 
rite  of  the  Red  Heifer  is  more  general  in  its  intention. 
Its  principal  use  is  not  to  do  away  bloodguiltmcss.  but 
to  cleanse  those  who  are  defiled  by  contact  w  ith  the  dead. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  it  was  required  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  vessels  of  all  spoil  w  hich  w  ill  not  abide  the 
fire  (Nu.  31  Ji|  ;  and  the  I-eviles  on  tlinr  consecration 
are  to  lie  purified  by  what  is  probnbly  the  same.  '  the 
water  of  sin  '  (»e.  87I.  [Aaron  and  his  sons  (F.x.  29 4 end 
parallels)  arc  washed  at  their  consecration  with  common 

1  Neither  of  these  laws  belongs  to  the  main  stork  of  P,  though, 
if  tliev  were  later  develufmitiits,  »c  should  c»|*n.t  that  the 
cleansing  of  .1  house,  at  any  rate,  would  have  required  an  offering. 
In  D  the  dedication  of  a  house  has  all  lie  look  of  a  survival, 
and  was  probably  accomplished  at  one  time  by  ucritke. 
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water.  ]  Hoth  texts  .11*  late,  antl  represent  the  views 
of  antiquaries  rattier  than  the  claims  of  legists  with 
practical  interests  to  satisfy.  The  tendency  to  ascribe 
the  whole  Law  to  Moses  naturally  brought  with  it  an 
increasing  xe.il  for  the  oldest  rites  that  could  lie  recol- 
lected ,  it  d^es  not  follow  that  the  water  of  separation 
was  invented  in  or  after  the  Kvile.  becaUM  the  occasions 
for  its  application  were  prescnlxrd  then.  Possibly,  as 
the  Persians  removed  the  uncleanncss  of  the  dead  by 
elaborate  ceremonies  with  j-»W«.  the  priests  thought 
that  in  similar  cases  water  hallowed  with  the  ashes  of 
a  cow  would  be  specially  efficacious.  The  law  of  a 
purification  on  the  third  and  the  seventh  day  (S'u. 
19n-n  or  u-16?)  looks  older  than  the  original  law  of 
the  Red  Heifer,  which  seems  to  end  at  v.  10 ;  in  v.  17  g. 
we  h  ive  the  rule  for  its  application. 

The  rite  itself  is  as  obscure  as  its  history.  For  one 
thing,  at  every  stage  iu  ministers  must  be  clean,  and 
they  become  unclean  by  their  ministry  ;  the  priest  who 
superintends  the  burning  is  unclean  till  the  even  ;  so  is 
he  who  burns  ;  he  who  collects  the  ashes  (though  they 
must  be  laid  up  in  a  clean  place)  is  unclean  ;  so  is  he 
who  sprinkles  or  even  touches  the  water,  which  is  the 
one  mems  which  can  make  those  denied  by  contact  with 
the  dead  clew.  Naturally,  we  suppose  that  those  who 
were  •  unclean '  at  the  stage  of  the  law  implied  in  our 
records  were  'sanctified'  at  an  earlier  stage.  Twice 
the  heifer  (it.  9  17)  is  called  a  sin-offering.  The  ritual 
has  interesting  analogies  with,  and  differences  from,  that 
of  other  sin-offerings.  Like  the  sin-offering  for  the 
priest's  own  sin,  and  that  for  the  sin  of  the  congregation, 
it  is  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp — hide.  dung,  and  all. 
I'nlike  them  it  is  to  be  killed,  not  in  the  place  of  the 
burnt  offering,  but  without  the  camp.  There  is  another 
contrast.  The  blood  and  fat  of  all  sin-offerings,  includ- 
ing the  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  congregation  and  the 
bullock  offered  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  is  presented 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  the  bkxxl  seems  specially  used  there, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  rthallow  the 
altar  profaned  by  sin.  The  heifer's  blood  is  not  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  ;  it  is  sprinkled  towards  it  seven  times. 
Hut  for  this  we  might  suppose  that  the  uncleanncss  of 
death  w.ts  driven  away  from  the  camp  or  the  city  ami 
burnt  with  the  heifer  ;  but  her  blood  is  hallowing — else 
why  is  it  sprinkled  toward  the  holy  place  ?  Arc  all 
these  rites  compromises  between  the  old  custom  of  wor- 
shipping outside  the  city,  which  maintained  itself  as 
late  as  David  (a  Sam.  15 yt),  and  the  new  custom  of 
hallowing  the  city  by  a  sanctuary  ?  As  late  as  the  As- 
syrian period  (Is.  33 14,  if  this  Iw  Isaiah's),  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  an  ever-burning  altar  made  many 
uncomfortable.1  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
rarer  and  more  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  performed 
outside.  Then  perhaps  the  old  rite  in  the  old  place 
look  on  a  new  meaning.  Kings  were,  as  a  rule,  buried 
in  the  city,  and  it  was  customary  (Jer.  34  s)  to  make  a 
burning  for  them.*  In  2  Ch.  16  14  we  read  of  a  very 
great  burning  for  Asa:  the  Chronicler,  who  may  be 
quoting  a  relatively  old  authority,  thinks  of  perfumes, 
at  which  Jeremiah  does  not  hint.  Were  valuables  burnt 
in  honour  of  kings?  Have  the  cedar,  the  hyssop,  and 
the  scarlet  burnt  w  ith  the  heifer  any  analogy  to  such  burn- 
ings ?  Is  the  putting  away  of  the  heifer  with  something 
of  a  royal  funeral  on  almost  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  a  w  ell-nigh  forgotten  cultus  of  sacred  animals  ?  Is 
the  red  hcite  the  last  trace  of  a  cow  goddess  (sec  Calk. 
G<ii  i>kn)>  There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  of 
mortal  representations  of  the  Godhead,  honoured  for  a 
time,  and  then  ceremoniously  put  away.  In  any  case, 
the  efficacy  of  the  heifer's  ashes  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  reions<-rrate  rather  than  purge  the  unclean. 
All  Israel  were  originally  hallowed  (Fx.  24s  JK)  by  the 

I  Have  we  a  trace  of  the  same  feeling  in  Is.  32  19?  Is  not  a 
fenced  city  on  God's  Holy  Hill  at  on.  r  -uperfluous  when  God 
delivers  his  people,  and  RMO  in  v.>me  -eti-e  profane? 

*  Cp  .  ItodaA  y.nrak,  1  j  and  the  Gcirtara. 
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blood  of  the  covenant  ;  so  the  priests  arc  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  the  '  till  offering '  ;  so  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment rehallows  the  holy  place  and  the  altar  that  has 
been  profaned  ;  so  the  leper  is  rchallowcd  after  his 
uncleanness  with  blood,  and  the  ashes  of  a  peculiar  sin- 
offering  serve  the  same  end.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
ami  fire  (except  in  Is.  65/  )  seem  simply  to  remove  ex- 
ternal pollutions,  not  to  renew  communion  w  ith  a  holy  life. 

Robertson  Smith  (Kmikifi  |'8j|,  AV/.  StmA*  ['94D,  and 
Wcllhausen  (Ktitt  Arab.  Hrti£f*>  [  07 D  are  tbe  best  authorities 

for  the  Semitic  world.  The  nubject  u  brsi 
18.  Literature.  «tudu-d  from  n  comparative  point  of  view,  f-v 

which  Kramer's  Goltlrn  H*>*?Jk  foo)  i«  tndiv 
pensahlc.  The  critical  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  n.xcat 
growth  and  is  capable  of  further  development.  CpJ.C.  Matthes, 
•l>e  begrippen  rein  en  onrein  in  net  OT.'  /"*.  T.  St  j-m-jiB  |'u.tJ- 
The  only  earlier  work  of  importance  u  Spencer  *  lit  l.tA:\'ms 
lltbmvrum  Ritualikus  (Cambridge  1717)  —  >ee  Kolwrroon 
Smidi'»  estimate  in  AV/.  .SVwr.t-i  p.  vi.  q,  a.  Si, 

CLEMENT  (kahmmc  [TLWH]).  a  Philippian  Chris- 
tian who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  building  up  the 
church  at  Philippi.  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
F.uodia  and  Syntyehe  (  Phil.  4  1).  In  the  allusion  to  him 
there  is  nothing  to  imply  that  he  was  a  companion  of 
Paul  in  his  journevings,  or  to  justify  his  traditional 
identification  (in  the  Western  Church)  with  the  Roman 
C.  lement 

In  the  litt  of  the  4  seventy  disciples  '  compiled  by  the  I'veudo- 
Ooroiheu*  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  tbe  first  of  tbe  (•entiles 
and  1  ireek*  to  Ixrhevc  in  Christ,  an<i  a*  having  afierwnni*  tiei  omc 
bishop  .>f  Sardisa.  The  Pseudo-Hippoiytus  has  S-u-dmia,  for 
which,  however,  we  should  probably  read  Sarilica. 

CLEOPAS  UAeoTTAC  [Ti.  WHJ,  abhrev.  from 
KACtiTTArpocl.  according  to  Lk.  24  18  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  disciples  w  ho  accompanied  the  risen  Jesus  to 
Fmmaus.  The  narrative  in  question,  however,  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  those  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
aci€iunts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Paul,  who  hail 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  society  of  Peter  (Gal.  1  18)  and 
was  strongly  interested  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  knows  nothing  of  it.  HyriVa  .  .  .  frrcro 
.  .  .  ftrrira  .  .  .  eira  .  .  .  e'<rxaTor  1  °^  1  Cor.  15  5-8  he 
unquestionably  intends  to  enumerate  exhaustively  all  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  \jotA  which  were  known  to 
him  ;  and  he  had  the  most  urgent  occasion  to  do  so. 
for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  been  brought  in 
question  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  of  the  third  es-an- 
gclist  conveys  in  a  highly  concrete  form  the  thought 
that  it  is  from  Jesus  himself  we  receive  the  knowledge 
that  his  Passion  and  Resurrection  h;id  l>een  foretold  by 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  (24as-»7).  In  reality, 
however,  this  conviction  must  have  lieen  gradually 
reached  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  ever-deepening 
study  of  the  OT  by  the  whole  church.  That  it  is  in 
the  Eucharist  that  his  presence  is  made  known  to  his 
church  is,  in  like  manner,  an  experience  still  rencitcd 
in  every  renewal  of  the  act.  Here  too,  accordingly, 
the  thought,  that  in  the  nearness  of  Christ  ;is  experi- 
enced in  the  sacrament  which  commemorates  his  death 
we  have  our  most  convincing  assurance  that  he  traly 
lives,  finds  concrete  expression. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  Cleopas  is  a  historical  person  nt  all,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  name  to  suggest  that  he 
is  not.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  philological  or 
other,  for  regarding  him  as  a  veiled  representation  of 
the  apostle  Paul. 

Several  MSN  of  the  Itala  and  Vg.,  as  also  the  Coptic 
and  the  Armenian  versions,  read  KXcorat  or  KXcunrat 
in  Jn.  19i»5  also  ;  but  if  this  were  the  original  reading, 
the  substitution  of  the  more  difficult  form  KXwthi 
would  be  incomprehensible.  For  the  evidence  that 
different  persons  are  intended  in  Jn.  and  in  Lk..  and 
that  the  confusion  of  the  two  is  due  to  later  writers, 
sec  Clopas.  §  5/  p.  w.  s. 

CLEOPATRA  {kA.£ottatPa  [AKV]).  i.  sister  and 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Est  111. 

I  RV  '  then  .  .  .  then  .  . .  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  last  of  all."  and 
AV  '  then  .  .  .  after  that  . .  .  after  that  ...  then  ...  last  of  all.' 
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CLEOPHAS 

2.  Daughter  of  no.  i  (i  Mace.  IO57)  i  see  PTOLEMIES. 

CLEOPHAS  (kAwttac  [TLWH]),  Jn.  18  25  AVf. 
AVn*-  and  RV  Clop  as  [tf.v.). 

CLOAK  (Ci.oke). 

For  TfD,  in  I*.  69  17  see  Ti'Mic.  In  this  passage  the 
me'll  *»i  a  military  over-garmenl,  and  cloak  well  expresses 

this. 

For  t»tiirto>- (see  especially  Mt.  640;  in  In.  19  »  5,  AV  'robe,' 
RV  '  garment ),  the  outside  mantle  (jHiiliMtn,  as  distinguished 
from  the  xirii»-  ot  '*<•'"•),  representing  the  Hebrew  kuttltutk, 
see  Mantlb. 

Other  garments  rendered  cloak  are  the  Macedonian  xAafAvc, 
or  milit.tr>'  cloak  of  2  Mace.  12 35  RV  ('coat'  AV),  and  the 
i^«Am  >•,<,  or  travelling  cloak  of  a  Tim.  *  13.    See  Mantle. 

CLOP  AS  (ka<a>TT6.C  [Ti.WH]).  This  name  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  word  as 
AAipikioc- 

In  the  first  place,  the  vocalisation  is  not  the  same :  Clopas 
would  require  some  such  form  as  'E>"|,  while  Alphicus  pre- 
1.  Name  supposes  'f'jn  or  "B^n  (»ee  ALfMaWl}  In  the 
perbapt   *«ond  place,  a*  regard*  n,  all  that  is  certainly 

Oraelr  known  is  that  it  becomes  K  at  the  end  and  in  the 
0  middle  of  certain  words  (1  Ch.  30 1  Neh.  3t  t*«ff  >«!, 
Gen.  3? 34  [Ta0f«l,  Josh.  Ids  [iaiu<a|).  True,  it  lias  been  con- 
jectured that  the  umt  holds  good  at  the  beginning  of  words 
(H.  Lewy,  Dit  Stm.  h'rtm,1u\irttr  im  Critch.,  1805,  pp.  17  »j 
51  110  119  137}  add,  conversely,  u-nOE*?rt  as  transliteration  of 
«A(£vipa).  This  hardly  comes  into  consideration,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  for  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  derivation  is  never 
probable  in  the  case  of  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants. 
In  (.reek  transliteration  of  Hebrew  names,  initial  ihfri-d  i* 
always  represented  by  a  full  vowel  {f.g.,  SKtOB>,  ZausoviiA) :  the 

opposite  instances  given  by  Lewy  (11/,  34, 4S.  5*.  59.  *9.  '°5. 
118,  lit  /.,  i»9,  «>6,  ttl.  3*6  /.)  are  more  or  less  doubtful, 
and  relate  to  words  which  were  susceptible  of  such  a 
modification  in  the  transference  as  was  hardly  possible 
in  the  case  of  biblical  proper  names.  Further,  the  Syriac 
versions  of  the  NT  betray  no  consciousness  that  both  names 
are  derived  from  a  common  Semitic  source:  with  them 
the  initial  letter  of  aA^alot  is  always  n(or  tt\  of  «W«  invari- 
ably p. 

It  is  not  likely  that  xXurat  is  derived  by  metathesis 
from  usSjj  ( '  club ' )  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  certainty 

that  (Writ  is  a  contraction  from  trXroraj. 

On  purely  Greek  soil,  at  any  rate,  «Aro-  »  hen  contracted  would 
become  either  «A«v-  (r.jf.,  «A«v«pinft,  especially  in  Doric)  or 
«Aov-  (a*  tVe&upot-  becomes  #oi>4*jpot  ;  see  McUterhans, 
Gramm.  d.  auiuht*  Initkrr.  |  19,  and  cp  Tiixluas).  At 
the  same  time,'thc  contraction  of  «A«6«a<  into  «Asiirac  must  l>c 
admitted  to  be  at  least  possible,  inasmuch  as  we  know  ol  no 
Greek  word  from  which  the  syllable  «A«»-  can  come.  In  this 
case  the  original  form  of  the  name  will  be  xA«6*-arpof.  For  this 
reason,  the  accentuation  icAwirac  is  preferable  to  «A*iira», 
especially  as  the  accent  is  allowed  to  retain  its  original  place  in 
cA«es-ac> 

In  Jn.  19i$,  the  only  place  where  the  name  occurs  i.i 
NT,  Clopas  is  mentioned  as  somehow  related  to  a 
certain  Mary.  Hegesippus  (K.us.  HE 
iii.  11  32 1-6  iv.  224)  informs  us  that 
Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus.  Whether  this  is  the 
Clopas  referred  to  in  Jn.  1 H  35  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  who 
is  intended  by  the  1  Mary  of  Clopas '  there.  As  there 
is  no  '  and '  before  her  name,  she  would  seem  to  be 


CLOPAS 


of  Clc- 


mother's  sister. 


identical  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  who  has 
been  referred  to  immediately  before  ;  but  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  two  sisters  alive  at  the  same  time 
should  have  borne  the  same  name,  at  least  in  a 
plebeian  family. 

With  a  royal  house  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Of  ihe 
sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  two  who  never  aliai:>«d  royal  dignity 
bore  the  name  of  their  fuller:  one  by  his  marriage  with  the 
second  Mariammc,  and  one  by  hi*  marriage  with  Cleopatra  of 
Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  I3  H/Y  ii*.  f  56a).  There  was, 
beside*,  his  second  -on  by  Malthake.  1  ' 


.  who, 


,  as  far  as  we 


knots,  look  the  name  only  as  a  reigning  prince  (see  Lk.3i  ; 
frequently),  whilst  bcfoic  his  accession  he  is  in  lo~«.-phus  invari- 
ably designated  by  hU  other  name,  Antipu*.  Hi*  first  son  by 
Malthake.  too,  whom  Jo*cplius  always  names  Archelaus,  is 
called  Herod  on  coins  and  in  damn  Dlo  (">.'•  37  ;  cpSchiir.  O/f 
1  375,  KT  i.  2  39).  Thus  the  name  Herod  seems  already,  to  some 
extent,  to  have  acquired  the  character  of  a  family  name. 

If  ^iA>nrov  be  the  correct  reading  in  Mk.017  (so  also  in  Ml. 
II),  though  not  according  to  the  western  group),  the  son  of 
Mariamme  iust  mentioned,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  first 
husband  of  Hcrodus,  must  have  borne  the  name  Philip  also,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Herod,  while  at  the  same  time  this  name, 
I  •••dip,  was  borne  by  his  brother,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
l.k.3i  as  the  telrarch  of  NK.  Palestine.     As  we  are  without 


we  must  here  conclude  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  have  faflcrn  into  an 
error,  which,  however,  has  been  avoided  by  IJc.  (319). 

Again,  according  to  Jo-.  (.1 »/. xii. 5 ■  xv.Si  xtx.oj),  not  only 
Onias  III  (high  priest  till  174  B.C.,  died  171  B.C.)  and  Jesus 
(Jason)  his  successor  (high  priest  174-171  li.C),  but  also  Onias 
(usually  known  as  Mcnclaus)  who  came  after  Jason,  wcie  son* 
of  the  high  priest  Simon  II.*  a  Mace.  (34  4a$),  however, 
which  is  Inert  very  detailed,  expressly  speaks  of  Menelaus  as 
brother  of  a  Benjamite  named  Simon,  whilst  the  high  priest 
Simon  II.  was  of  lite  tribe  of  Levi. 

If,  accordingly,  one  is  determined  to  hold  by  the 
identity  of  Mary  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  tins  must  be  on  the  assumption  not  only 
that  she  ami  the  mother  of  Jesus  were  not  children  of 
the  same  marriage,  but  also  that  they  had  neither  father 
nor  mother  in  common— that,  in  fact,  each  spotue  had 
brought  into  the  new  household  a  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage,  named  Mary.  It  is  no  argument  for  the 

identity  of  the  two  to  allege  that  we  are  not  at  lilierty 
to  find  more  women  mentioned  in  Tn.  Uias  than  in 
Mt.27*  Mk.l54o  (l'J  1)  and  Lk.24io;»  for  John 
mentions  the  mother  of  Jesus,  though  she  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  synopttsts.  in  other  words,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  what  they  said,  though, 
according  to  all  scholars,  their  narratives  lay  before  him. 
The  only  point  on  which  he  is  distinctly  in  agreement 
with  them  is  as  to  the  presence  of  Man'  Magdalene. 
If  we  will  have  it  that  he  enumerates  also  the  Salome 
of  Mark  (whose  identity  with  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  the  sons  of  Zcl»edoe  cannot  seriously  l>e  doubted), 
we  can  find  her  only  in  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Mary  of  Clopas  must  in  that  case  be  distinct 
from  the  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the 
Mary  who  in  Mt.  is  called  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses  (or  Joseph),  in  Mk.  the  mother  of  James  the  Less 
and  Joses,  or,  more  briefly,  Mary  [the  mother]  of  Joses 
(so  1547)  or  Mary  of  James  (so  lfji  and  I-k.  24m).  In 
this  ease,  however,  not  only  is  it  remarkable  that  the 
relationship  of  the  apostles,  James  the  Greater  and  John, 
with  Jesus — as  children  of  sisters — is  nowhere  mentioned 


1  [The  name  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Palm.  HS^p  (Chabot.  no. 
the  form  snwhlSfVl  1  For  a  somcwha 


In  MH  the  name  'Cleopatra'  usually  appears  under 
t  of  these  relations,  see  Om  as 


Mt.S75«- 

MK.  1540. 

Mk.  lti  1. 

LK.  23  40. 

Lie.  u  to. 

Jn.  IV  »=. 

(At  the  cross.) 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary,  the  mother 
of  James  and 
J  oses  (or  Joseph). 

The  mother  of  the 
ions  of  Zebedee. 



(At  the  cross.) 

Mar>- Magdalene. 
Mary,  the  mother 

(At  the  sepulchre.) 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary  of  James. 
Salome. 



(At  the  cross.) 

iroi-T. t  ol  ytswrrot 
atrip. 

«o<    yvroi<«4  ai 
•  •  .     asrb     |  i|f 
IaA.Aa.ac. 

• . 

(At  the  sepulchre.) 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Marj-  of  James. 

(At  the  crow.) 

Mary  the  mother 
of  Jcsuv 

The  sister  of  the  . 
mother  of  Jesus.  '  j 

Mary  of  Clopa*.  * 

Mary  Magdalene. 
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or  in  any  way  alluded  to  ;  hut  alio  it  is  almost  unthink- 
able that  the  fourth  evangelist  presupposes  the  presence 
of  the  mother  of  John  when  in  H»j6  he  proceeds  : 
'when  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple 
standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith,  etc'  As  far  as 
the  fourth  evangelist  is  concerned,  this  scene  furnishes 
a  clear  motive  for  thinking  not  only  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  its  present,  but  also  of  the  mother  of  John  as 
absent.  Lk  2-1  io  (at  the  sepulchre)  puts  in  the  place  of 
the  mother  of  John  a  certain  Joanna.  It,  as  he  often 
does,  the  fourth  evangelist  is  here  taking  Lk.  rather 
than  Mt  or  Mk  for  his  guide,  It  would  be  impossible 
to  identify  Man  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  whose  name  on  this  assumption  must  lie  taken 
to  be  Joanna  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  l.k.  this 
Joanna  is  identical  with  the  Joanna  who  is  mentioned 
in  » j  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Chuza  and  not  Slated  to 
have  !>een  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Thus  we 
may  take  it  that  it  was  not  she.  any  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  that  was  intended  by  the  fourth  evangelist, 
and  that  most  probably  his  reason  for  mentioning  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  that,  according  to  l.k. 
2349.  all  his  acquaintance"  (yruaroi)  are  standing  by 
the  cross.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  allegorising 
intention  that  he  could  have  had  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  four  | or  three)  women.  Apart  from  the  mother 
of  Jesus  and  her  sisier.  therefore,  the  names  of  the 
women  seem  simply  to  have  been  taken  over  from  the 
Synoptists. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Jose.s,  with  whom, 
according  to  this  view,  Mary  of  Clopas  would  have  to  bo 
8  CI        —  identified?  The  James  in  question  is  often 

1,  .  *^^T  supiioscd  10  be  the  second  lames  in  the  list 
v  of  the  apostles.   \\  1th  this  it  seems  to  agree 

that  Mk.  calls  him  J. ones  the  Less.  Now,  this  James  was 
a  son  of  Alph.ens  Thus  Alphieus  would  appear  to  be 
the  husband  of  the  Mary  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
as  present  at  the  cross.  From  this  it  is  not  unusual  to 
proceed  to  the  further  combination  that  in  Jn.  Clopas 
is  named  as  the  husband  of  Mary  and  that  he  is 
identical  with  Alph.eus.  Philological!)'  the  names  are 
distinct  (see  above,  SO;  but  the  identification  is  possible 
if,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  Jewish  custom  (Acts 
laj  12is  13i9  Col.  ■In).  Clopas  had  two  names.  A 
further  step  is  to  bring  in  at  this  point  the  statement  of 
Hegesippus  that  Clopas  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus.  Over  and  above  this,  many  proceed 
to  the  assumption  shown  aliovc  l§  2)  to  lie  untenable 
— that  Ins  wife  Mary  was  identical  with  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 

In  this  case  two  brothers  would  have  married  two  sisters,  ami 
ihe  second  James  in  the  list  of  apostles  would  be  a  cousin  of 
lesus,  and  thai  •  'lit  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side, 
fcven,  however,  if  we  regard  Mary  of  Clopas  as  a  d'fTetent 
person  from  the  sister  01  the  mother  of  Jc-sus,  her  son,  the 
second  James,  as  long  as  he  is  regarded  as  ihe  son  of  Clonal 
Ihe  uncle  of  Jesos.  remains  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  svliiUt,  according 
to  the  identilie.a-.ion  of  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  with  the 
wife  of  Zcbedcc  (spoken  of  above,  f  2),  this  honour  would  IV.uttg 
rather  to  the  first  lames  and  John  the  »•«!»  of  Zebcdce  as  being 
sons  of  the  aunt  of  Jesus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  Who  was  Joses, 
the  second  son  of  Mary,  according  to  the  Synoptists? 
4  The  sons  "3  *  J  0588  is  named,  along  with 

of  Marv  Jamcs>  Judas,  and  Simon,  amongst  the 
°B  l.rnhren  of  Jesus.      This  has  given 

of  Je  ua?  <xcas'on  for  crowning  the  series  of  com- 
binations  which  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  completing  it  with  a  hypothesis  whereby 
it  Iwcomes  (Hissihle  to  deny  the  existence  of  literal 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  to  affirm  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  his  mother.  Once  it  is  admitted  that  James  and 
Joses  were  sons  of  Clopas  (  =  Alph.™is)  and  of  Mary  his 
wife,  the  same  seems  to  hold  good  of  all  the  '  brethren 
Of  Jesus  '  In  that  case  they  would  be  'brethren  of 
Jesus'  only  in  the  sense  in  which  'brethren'  (dof\<f>ol) 
is  used  instead  of  <U«fiot  (children  of  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters)  in  a  S.  209  (cp  17  35). 

est 


Finally,  to  this  is  added,  not  as  a  necessary  but  as 
a  welcome  completion  of  the  hypothesis,  the  suggestion 
that  of  the  'brethren  of  Jesus'  not  only  James  but 
also  Simon  and  Judas  were  among  the  apostles. 

Both  names,  in  point  of  fact,  occur,  at  least  in  Lk,  0  15/  Acts 
1  t}  (SuniHi  done  in  Mk.  3  in  Ml.  10  3/.).  With  regard  to  Joses,, 
the  fourth  of  the  'brethren  of  Jesus'  some  have  conjectured  (carry- 
ing out  the  same  bypollwtsis)  thai  11  was  he  who,  according  to  Acts 
1  was  nominated  (though  not  chosen)  as  successor  to  the 

vacant  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  L  true  that  all  the  heller 
authoritlc-s  here  read  loseph,  not  Joses  (see  IIaksabas)  ;  l>ut,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  this  rcadntg  being  accepted,  it  can  tie  pointed 
out  that  according  lo  ihe  better  MSS  (at  least  in  Mt.  13  55) 
Joseph,  not  as  in  Nk.i'.j  Joses,  is  die  name  of  the  fourth 
brother  '  of  Jesus. 

This  w  hole  identification  of  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus ' 
with  apostles  or  aspirants  10  the  apostlcship,  however, 
is  quite  untenable.  According  to  Mk.  3ai  31  Mt.  T246 /. 
Lk.  819  Jn.  7  s,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  disbelieved  his 
Messiahship  while  he  was  alive,  and  in  Actsl  14  1  Cor. 

9  j  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  apostles. 

Even  if  we  give  up  the  identification  with  apostles, 
Mary  cannot  lie  the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus. 
Had  site  lieen  so  related  to  Jesus,  Ml.  and  Mk.,  in  seeking 

10  indicate  her  with  precision,  would  have  named  not  two 
sons  hut  four;  or  rather  they  would  hive  mentioned  no  names 
at  nil,  but  simply  said  "the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Je>us." 
Moreover,  it  is  only  of  Symeon,  the  second  '  bishop '  of  Jerusalem, 
trial  Hegesippus  says  he  was  son  of  L'kjpas  and  cousin  of  Jesus. 
If  Hegesippus  had  regarded  live  four  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  as  his 
cousins,  he  would  surely  have  designated  Svmeon's  predecessor 
also (Jame*  the  '  brother  '  of  J esu> )  as  son  of  Clopas,  and  Symeon 
himself,  by  whom  in  this  case  the  Simon  of  Mk.  'ij  Mt.  is  55 
would  be  meant,  he  would  have  designated  as  brother  of  James. 
This,  however,  is  what  he  iloes  not  do  :  he  calls  James  simply 
'the  Just '  (4  ouraios),  ami  says  (Fits.  Ill:'  iii.  S2  -.)  that  men  'of 
the  race  of  the  Lord  '^niro  y*yov%  mixvpiov)  had  presided  over  the 
church  (in  Palestine)  in  peace  until  Symeon  the  son  c-fClouas  the 
uncle  of  Jesus,  was  arraigned  and  crucified  ;  cp  iii.  206.' 

Lastly,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  actual 
'  brethren  of  Jesus  1  :  that  is  distinctly  vouched  for  by  the 
TpssM-crroso*  of  Lk.  2; — an  expression  all  the  weightier 
because  it  h  is  lieen  already  suppressed  in  Mt.  1  25. 

If  James  and  Joses,  the  sons  of  Mary  according  to 
the  synoptists,  are  thus  no  cousins  of  Jesus,  we  could  all 


8.  Conclusion. 


the 


readily  believe  that  they  were 


really  apostles  or  at  least  constant  com- 
panions ( Actsl  21 )  of  Jesus.  Such  an  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  a  single  hint,  and  at  the  stage 
of  the  discussion  we  have  now  reached  it  has  no  more 
interest  than  the  other  which  makes  Clopas  identical 
with  Alphieus  and  regards  him  as  the  husband  of  Mary. 
The  Mary  in  question,  we  arc  forced  to  conclude,  was 
simply  a  woman  not  known  otherwise  than  as  the  mother 
of  a  lames  and  a  Joses.  Why  is  it.  then,  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  designates  her.  not  by  reference  to  these  sons 
of  hers.  Irut  by  calling  her  '  of  Clopas'  ?  That  he  here 
intends  the  Clcopas  of  Lk.  21 16  is  quite  improlttble  (see 
Cleopas);  but  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  can  have 
meant  a  man  named  Clopas  who  w;ts  wholly  unknow  n 
to  his  readers.  His  allusion  must  rather  have  lieen  to 
the  <  lopas  whom  we  know  from  Hegesippus  as  the 
brother  of  Joseph.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  allegorising 
intention  in  this  :  we  may  take  it  that  the  evangelist  is 
following  tradition.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Clopas  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  in  which  case  James 
and  loses  are  cousins  of  Jesus,  but  not  to  In-  identified 
with  his  brothers  of  the  same  name,  nor  yet  with  the 
apostle  James  and  the  Joseph  (or  loses)  Barsabis  of 
Acts  1  jj.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  if  the  prevailing 

1  In  Eus.  // E  iii.  Lf)  1  He^esippu*  speaks  of  oi  aeb  yVrovc  row 
etiptov  I'tiweot  Iot-sW,  rot-  earn  cra^sca  Arvo^itVov  avroi-  afaA^Sov  ; 
and  in  IV.  S3  4  he  says  that  o  e'«  Snow  uni  |  Jesu)  £vti<w>-  b  tow 
KAwm  was  a»v  Joist  row  *vpu>w  iltvffpoc.  Inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  rcgaid  James  as  arejubf  w-pomsc,  as  has  Iteen  shown,  the 
words  iri/r<pot  and  A«you»eow  can  mean  only  that  he  regards 
S\titc-oii  is  1 1  .<;.;-t  .,>,,[  J  11  :-.  '  l.r  .the r  nf  lestts  in  a  moilitu-i1 
sense.  He  appears,  then,  to  favour  the  assumption  of  the  wafthn* 
of  Maty  ai  Jesus'  Lirth.  All  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he 
d.ic*  not  yet  seem  to  have  drawn  thr  further  consequence  of 
denying  ulier  sons  to  her.  His  statement  that  Clopas  was  the 
uncle  ot  Jesus,  therefore,  does  not  proceed  upon  any  such  theory 
as  that  in  favour  of  which  it  has  (as  we  have  seen)  been  applieo, 
and  therefore  in  respect  of  trustworthiness  is  open  to  no  suspicion. 
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CLOTH,  CLOTHING 

MMU  lofuendi  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  that  Clopas  is 
designated  as  the  father  of  Mary.  In  tins  case  it  is 
Mary  herself  who  is  the  cousin  of  Jesus.  In  either  case 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  synoptists  she  should  be 
charai  tensed  nut  by  her  relationship  to  Jesus.  Imt  simply 
by  mention  of  her  sons  ;  and  this  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus  «ho  is  intended,  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  mention  of  Clopas  m  this  cun- 
i  is  correct. 


The  -i [ '  .  r ;."  ;  i.i I  Act!  of  the  Apnstlex,  following  the  comhina- 
tion  mentioned  above  (I  4).  for  the  most  pun  identify  Symeoci, 

mhi  of  Clopas,  tiic  second  bishop  of  Jcruvalrm 
6.  Later  gpeken  of  l>y  Hrgesippus,  with  the  apostle 
tr&ditiO&S-    Simon  the  (  anamran  (AY  'the  Zealot');  some 

give  tiim  in  addition  (he  name  of  Judas,  fend 
some  make  lite  name  of  lti»  fattier  hU  own  proper  name  also,  but 
in  the  form  Cleopa*  or  Cleophas,  *o  that  he  is  identified  11U  with 
the  disciple  mentioned  111  l.k.  -4  ir.  He  is  at  the  umc  lime 
enumerated  among  'the  Seventy'  of  l.k.  10  1  (Ltpsius,  .■l/i»*r. 
.-t/.-fxrA  li.  -  142 /.).  According  to  the  /  nmtWTKmHedS) Aatz- 
hJblt,  ed.  Ue/..ld.  I&S3.  p.  ^67,  5;  sec  The:  Srr.  ed.  Payne- 
Smith,  col.  iftjg),  a  Svriac  collection  of  legends  dating  from  the 
si»lh  century,  he  was  (mother  not  only  of  NicoxJemiista  statement 
made  of  the  ap»s|le  Judas  also  in  a  Latin  list  of  apustlc*  ^ivtn 
in  Lipsius,  1  t.y  t),  hut  also  of  Joseph  of  Arnnatha-a.    v.  w.  s. 

CLOTH.  CLOTHING.  On  these  and  similar  words 
see.  generally.  DmK&S,  £  I. 

The  words  are  used  with  considerable  looseness  ai.d  fre- 
quently interchange  with  other*  of  .miliar  meaning.  'Cloth' 
(and  'clothes')  occasionally  render  "133  (I'm-ss  (  1  [if),  and 
•rtr  (Mamli),  also  once  1233,  »  K.  815.  AV  (Bko,  I  3>; 
for  <ri»sW.  Ml  -7  see  Lists.  '  Cloth  '  to  denote  material 
or  fabric  is  found  only  in  l.sth.  I  &,  KV"H[.  For  "cloths 
of  service'  (Ex.   St  jo,   etc.,   AV ;    TJB-.1  -12)  see  I)k»  ss, 

*  j  re     For  Striped  cloths'  (Pr.  7 16  KV,  JTSsn)  m  Uhkh. 

RV  prefers  'cloths'  in  Kiek.  27  jo  (133)."  Lit,  Mil  <iW«o»), 
where  AV  has  'clothes,'  and  'clothes'  otherwise  recurs  in  tien. 
44*  15  AV  (jiio.  KV  'vesture-),  t  S  4  la,  KV  (-3),  Krek.  27  ,4, 
AV  (qiSj,  KV  'wrappings':  see  Put-.-,  i  1  LI).  'Clothing' 
is  used  to  render  the  general  terms  C'3S  (Job '24  7),  "132  (;.*. 
22  ,r,).  (Is.  23  18).  ni73>S  (r*.  M  17),  a*  well  a,  the  specific 

nS;e,  Is.  3«(Mantlk). 

CLOUD.  PILLAR  OF  (Ijpn  TWW,  Kxod.l3n; 
see  I'ili.ar  ok  Cl.oVD. 

CLUB(nnin.  mu$  ■,  c<t>YPA  Job 41^  [,.]  rv,  av 

'dart').     Rearl  tart.ih  'javelin,'  and  sec  WkAHONS. 

CNIDUS  I  KNIAOC  lAKV  :  Ti.  Wll]),  a  city  on  (ape 
(."no  (anc.  Tnopium)  in  the  extreme  SW,  of  Asia  Minor. 
Iietween  Cos  and  Rhodes.  It  was  originally  built  upon 
the  rtx'ky  island  (i>ij<7ot  t'v^ijXij  Otarotxio'ijt.  Stralw,  656) 
forming  the  cape,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
— thus  making  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.  and  the 
other  on  the  S.  of  the  isthmus  (cp  Mitylenc  and 
Mvndus). 

The  inhabitants  soon  spread  ran  wards  over  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  peninsula.  I  he  moles  of  the  large  viuthtrn  port  are 
still  in  exislerwc,  as  well  as  much  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
situation  of  Cnldns  was  eminently  favourable  toils  development 
as  a  commercial  and  naval  power  ;  but,  ruriously  like  Co*  in  ibis 
respect,  it  played  no  part  as  a  naval  state -probably  owing  10 
the  repressive  influence  of  Rhodes. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  was  inevitable. 
It  lies  upon  the  maritime  highway  (ep  Thuc.  835,  rcpl 
Toioirio*  rot  ir'  AiyOrrov  6\«d&a<  rpotr^aWowrat 
(vWauMmr).  \'ety  early  it  had  trade  with  Egypt 
and  shared  in  the  Hellenton  at  Naucralis  ( Herod  2 17S). 
At  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  11.  C.  (  nidus  hatl 
attracted  Jewish  settlers,  for  in  I  Mace.  15 1  j  it  appears 
in  the  list  of  places  to  which  the  circular  Inter  of  the 
Roman  senate  in  favour  of  the  Jews  {ft mi  139-8  B.C.) 
is  said  to  have  been  addressed.  Paul  must  have  passed 
the  citv  on  his  way  to  Ca-sarea  (  Acts  21  if.  ) :  but  its 
name  occurs  only  in  Acts  27  7  t  fipa&iTXoovrrri  nal  ftfiktt 
ytr6fitrot    Kara   rijr   KWior)  after   Myra   had  been 

'  For  TEH  '1323  (!ri.  reads  J'Et  23  ;  but  we  should  more 
probably  emend  to  S-yra  -323  'with  young  suhir*'  (cp 
Hints",  MiiRAtst,  fid  end);  -,3  became  33,  and  from  the 
transposition  and  .unfiision  of  letters  rBrf!  easily  arose  (Che,). 
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passed,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome.  The  continuous  SW, 
(Etesian)  winds  had  made  the  voyage  over  the  130  in. 
between  Myra  and  Cnidus  tedious  :  and  rendered  the 
direct  course  from  Cnidus.  by  the  N.  side  of  Crete, 
impossible  Ijtij  r,w(»iT«  wat  Tof>  dn'ttov). 

The  wines  of  Cnidus,  especially  the  kind  called  Prntropos, 
excelled  any  produced  in  AsiatStr.  617).  1  he  best  claim  of  the 
city  10  rrii»'«»i  lies  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  its  mtiahitant* 
and  their  encouragement  of  art.  They  possessed,  at  the  Lcscbc 
at  lielphi,  Iwn  pictures  by  Polygtu'lus  (middle  of  fifth  ceniury ; 
I'aus.  x.  24  1  /.).  They  bought  the  Aphrodite  of  I'raaitcles  (his 
masterpiei e,  ftu*  ■/  fUtnmt  uintti  mavigatvniMt  t  midum  j 
Plin,  //.\'  ssx>i.  ,'•  4  :  the  C'nidiaiis  especially  wotshipped  Aphro- 
dite, Pans.  i.  1  ,y  In  a<litition,  ibey  had  works  by  Itryaxis  and 
Stop-is.  KndoMis  l!>e  astrunomei,  C ! tenia*  the  physician  and 
historian,  Agalharchkles.  and  Sosirattts  the  architect  who  built 
the  I  haros  of  Alexandria,  all  belonged  to  Cnidus  (cp  Str.  119, 
656I. 

Kor  plan  and  views  of  the  remain*  see  Newton'*  Hut.  tf 
J)lfiirrvr:rs  at  f/at'uar>iaisvM,  etc.,  1SO1-O3  ;  J  razt/s  and 
VitcmvrMt  in  tht  I.rvant,  2  ttij /.  w.  J.  ft, 

COACH  12V).  Is.  «6»  AV««    See  Littkk. 
COAL.    The  t  fKil  of  ( )T  and  NT  is  undoubtedly  char- 
coal.   A  piece  of  black  charcoal  was  termed  c~B  <  fvfihiim; 


1 


cp  perh.  Ass.  pintu  [or  frmtu*')  'fire'; 
I'rov.  2r}  71  [iaxapa].  Is.  44  u,  54  ifif 
t4>f?pa£ ;  tWrf]) ;  pieces  in  process  of  combustion, 
•live  coals,'  rt^Hj,  C"~nj  {£a/tJifUlh.  gfhhjUtn  ;  cp  Ar. 
jahtmn  to  glow,  and  perh.  tSss.guhtu,  a  shining  precious 
stone;  drttyai  ;  frun.r),  and  often,  more  precisely, 
V*  'Snj  (coals  of  fire),  Lev.  16  n.  etc.  In  this  distinction, 
which  is  not  uniformly  observed  (cp  Is.  44  n  54  16 \. 
lies  the  point  of  the  vivid  comparison  I'rov  26 ji  (RV 
'as  coals  arc  to  hot  embers,-  etc. ). 
Of  the  other  words  rendered  by  'coal  in  die  OT  it  is  sufficient  to 


2.  Fuel. 


say  that  •tBX%'  rr>/MA(Is.6<,)is  rather  a  'hot  xton«'(so  KV"*  ; 
i**f»*t ,  the  0-CiJT  iny,'l  rttAfhlm,  of  1 K.  1»6  (o.^.-t 
oAvpl.  |iT>|t)  being,  in  like  manner,  the  hot  stone. on  which  Elijah's 
cake  was  baked  (see  But. AD,  I  »l*]>;  lhat  ri~,  re/,/*,  identified 
by  the  Rabbins  with  "JfJ  rrt,fh,  and  lw„e  re.Hlered  'coals' 
(Ct.*«  AV.  Hab.35  AV.  RV-g  ;  AV«*  'burning  diseases'), 
is  rather  'flame'  or  tire-Mt  (cp  RV);S  and  that  "nP-S-,  f>/j,/ir 
(l-am.4«;  aenSaAa;  rar/vnri ;  KV,  '  their  visage  i*  blacker  than 
a,,  *»/'),  is  properly  '  ttaifcntti '  (so  the  mat  gins  ;  otbe-ts  '  sooi ' 

The  Hebrews  doubtless  used  for  fuel  as  great  a 
variety  of  woods  as  the  modern  Syrians  now  use  (see 
Post  in  I'EFQ,  91.  pp.  \i%f  ).  Several 
are  named  in  Is.  44  14-16.  1's.  I2O4  ( RV"«  ) 
mentions  'coals  of  broom  (cni).'  a  desert  shnib  which, 
when  retluced  to  charcoal,  throws  out  an  intense  heat 
(on  the  text  see  Jl'NlPKKV  The  references  to  thorns  as 
fuel  {crs.  C'*v)  are  many  ;  particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  buckthorn  or  perhaps  bramble  (iCH,  I's.  589[io]|, 
of  chaff — chopped  straw  (titn),  the  refuse  of  the 
threshing-floor  (Ml.  3n),  —  and  of  withered  herbage 
(Ml  630  Lk.  12a8).  At  the  present  time  the  favourite 
fuel  of  the  Bedouin  is  the  dung  of  camels,  cows  (cp 
Ezek.  4is).  asses,  etc.,  which  is  carefully  collected,  and. 
alter  lieing  mixed  with  tilm  or  chopped  straw,  is  made 
into  tlat  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  stored  for  the 
winter  s  use.  We  may  assume  lhat  this  sort  of  fuel 
was  not  so  much  rc<|uir"i  before  the  comparative 
denudation  of  the  country,  though  Ewk.  4  ia-15  certainly 
suggests  that  it  was  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  charcoal  was  burned  in  a  brasier  | 'r.tt.  Jer.  36  ; 
AV  'hearth,'  RV  'bra*ier')  or  chafing-dish  (en  t»s, 
Zcch.  126.  RV  'pan  of  fire),— at  least 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  The 
•fire  of  coals"  (irflpaittd)  at  which  I*eter  warmed 
liinisi  lf  in  the  high  priest's  palace  was  no  doubt  a  fire 
of  charcoal  (so  RV™*  )  in  a  brasier  4  (Jn.  1 8  18  21  9). 

'  rvpu  ntVt.  'co  d  '  (•:  Ar.  r*f/"*)  is  to  he  kept  divinct  from 
'  pavement '  (cp  verli  in  Cant.  3  r>),  which  lontsouiiclv  to 
Ar.  t.ti,tr,i,  'to  arrange  side-  by  side   :  s<  e  l>r.  /'fwr'1,  131. 

2  See  Dr.'s  elaborate  note  [ft.**** 

»  Kor  the  arrangement  of  a  modern 
l  andberg  »  I'r.nrrlt,  tt  Dutam,  155  (with  i 
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3.  The  hearth. 
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In  the  houses  of  the  humbler  classes,  the  hearth  (.Yip1©, 
only  of  altar-hearth  l-ev.  6a  [9]  ;  mod.  Ar.  MH^Mt) 
was  probably  a  mt-r«-  depression  in  the  floor,  the  smoke 
escaping,  its  best  it  could,  through  the  door  or  the 
latticed  window  (rty*.  Hos.  13  3,  EV  chimney  ).  See 
Lattice,  t'himnevs  there  were  none  ;  the  AV  render- 
ing, '  ere  ever  the  chimneys  in  /.ion  were  hot '  111  4  Esd, 
64,  is  Itased  on  a  corruption  of  the  l,atin  text  (RV  'or 
ever  the  footstool  ol  /ion  was  established  ' ). 

(.'oat  and  coals  supply  a  variety  of  metaphors.  Thus 
'  to  quench  one  s  coal '  (rv^nj  aS.  14?  ;  cp  the  classical 
{Jnrvpo*,  and  sec  Dr.   aJ  Av. )  is  a 


4  Metaphor*. 


pathetic  figure  for  depriving  a  person 


of  the  privilege  of  posterity,  otherwise  expressed  as  a 
putting  out  of  one  s  candle  (rather.  '  lamp  )  — Prov. 
139  etc.  To  heap  '  coals  of  fire,'  or  glowing  charcoal, 
on  an  enemy's  head  must,  it  would  seem,  lie  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  revenge  calculated  to  awaken  the  pains  of 
remorse  in  his  breast  (Prov.  25  33"  (MT|.  Kom.  12»). 
Again,  kindle  not  the  coals  of  a  sinner '—that  is,  do 
not  stir  up  his  evil  passions— is  the  siige  advice  of  the 
»on  of  Sirach  ( Ecclus.  8 10) ;  cp  1  Urdus,  llja,  'from  a 
spark  of  fire  a  heap  of  many  coals  (drfyana)  is 
kindled,  which  finds  an  echo  in  Ja.  85.      A.  H.  s.  k. 

COASTLAND  lis  206t  RV  ;  Is.  11  >i  23,6  24  15 
59  m  Jn.Hn  E»ck.S!>o  Kan.  Hi'  Zeph.'.'n;  RV""*.,  in  Jcr. 
47  4  '  sea  coast ') ;  a  rendering  of  'H  (n]««  ;  KV  usually  '  isle  '  or 
'  island,'  AV">tf-  occasionally  '  country '  or  '  region ").    See  Islf. 

COAT,  an  inexact  rendering  : 

(1)  Of  np»3  (we  Tunic)  in  Gen.  ST 3  EV  (R\*m«.  'long 
garment '),  Ex  -84,  etc.  ;  (3)  uf  VjO  in  1  S.  I  1st  AV  (RV  '  robe ' ; 
see  Iumc);  (3)  of  >2y  'm  Dan.  3]i  AV  (AVniif.  'mantle',  RV 
'ho*en';  Mr  B*ki-:i  iirs);  (4)  of  x,T"r  'n  Mt.540  EV  (see 
Tckic):  (()"'>*•(•«  in  3  M.1.X.IJ35  AV(see  Manth).  For 
'broidered  coal  »cc  Emhroidkky,  I  I. 

COAT  OF  MAIL  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  mrw.  tahrd 
(Ex.  IM33  SKjj  RV:  AV 'habergeon  ),  [ntr,  iiry&m  (Is.  59 17 

RV«*..  EV  'breastplate"),  and  C'VpTS  p**,  ,S.1T5  EV ; 
see  BielASTTLATK. 

COCK  (aAcktojp).  Mt.  26 j4  74  Mk.  I83S  14 30 73 
Lk.  223460  Jn.  1338  I837.  On  the  ■  cock  -  crowing ' 
(dXfrropofVarrla)  spoken  of  in  Mk.  13is  information  is 
given  elsewhere  (see  Day,  §  4).  Mt. ,  Lk. ,  and  Jn. 
speak  of  only  this  cock-crowing.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  Mark,  on  the  other  hand  (though  the  text  in  the  MSS 
differs),  refers  to  a  second.  Thus  the  cock  had 
completed  its  journey  to  Palestine.  Its  home  was  in 
India;  thence  it  came  to  Babylonia1  and  Persia. 
Homer  indeed  gives  AAfxrwp  as  the  name  of  a  man  ; 
but  Aristophanes  [Av.  438)  considers  the  cock  the 
•  Persian  bird.'  To  the  Jews,  too.  as  well  as  (presum- 
ably) to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  a  Persian  bird,  even 
though  the  Targumic  and  Talmudic  word  for  cock 
(Sunn)  may  have  a  Babylonian  origin.* 

Not  improbably  we  have  in  Prov.  3031  a  reference  to 
the  impression  which  it  produced  not  so  long  after  its 
introduction  into  Palestine.  The  evidence  of  the 
versions4  in  favour  of  the  rendering  'cock'  cannot  be 
regarded  lightly,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
sense  of  'well  girt  up'  for  vn?,  or  for  the  application 
of  the  term  to  the  greyhound.  The  Talmudic  TTO  also 
certainly  means  some  bird  (a  kind  of  raven  J.*  The 

1  For  another  view  of  this  passage,  involving  an  emendation 
of  the  text,  see  Che.  Jew.  Kit  Ltff.  141,  who  follow*  Hickell. 

1  There  is  said  to  be  a  reprr^entation  of  a  cock  on  a  cylinder 
wal  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-naid. 

»  So,  at  least,  Hommel,  Hasting  Pit  1  3,4. 

4  «B|,ac<m*)«a««t»>*  ^nr«p.ir«rir  «V«i'«t  rvfvvoe;  simi- 
larty  Aq.,  Theod.,  Quinta,  Pesh.  -,  /  ;  [allot  ttucinctut 
lumbei  (Vg.).  Wilijebner  C97)  «peak«  inconsistently,  but  favour, 
the  rendering  '  cork,'  if  O'JnC  m-»y  he  altered.  For  '  greyhound  ' 
he  h.is  nothing  to  say. 

»  See  the  Diets,  of  Levy  and  Jastruw :  Rashi  here  renders 
'starling'f.cpSyr.Jf.t^  Ar.  zurstr). 
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key  to  the  difference  of  usage  is  supplied  by  Ar.  lartarn, 
'  to  make  a  shrill  noise ' ;  hence  >,irf,ir"»  is  used  in 
Arabic  for  both  the  cricket  and  the  cock.  The  kin- 
dred Hebrew  word  also  might  be  widely  used  :  ill  for 
the  cock.  (3)  for  the  starling.  The  second  clement  in 
the  phrase  c;iro  —  nt  is  seemingly  a  difficulty.  The 
word  is  no  doubt  corrupt.  Dyserinck  and  Gratz  would 
read  KtrjflC  ;  cp  0  4»wtfnwa.TC>¥.  To  keep  nearer  to 
the  Hebrew  and  to  find  a  more  striking  phrase,  it  is 
better  to  read  cpino  and  render  '  the  cock  w  ho  loves  to 
take  up  a  quarrel.'  EV  rather  uncritically  gives  Grey- 
hound (f.tr.J :  cp  Fowl,  §  a. 

There  is  a  word  in  Job  3836  (l3r)  which  Vg. .  the 
two  Tugs-,  and  Delitrseh  render  '  cock  '  (AV  1  heart.' 
RV  'mind,'  mg.  "'meteor').  As.  however,  it  is  evident 
that  some  sky-phenomenon  is  meant,  we  should  almost 
certainly  read  for  13c.  nrp.  the  l»w  star.'  to  cor- 
respond to  nmn  (so  read  for  nvw).  'the  lance  star  ' 
The  bow  suir  is  Sirius.  the  lance  star  Antarcs.  See 
Che.  JBL.  1898.  t.  K.  c. 

COCKATRICE  is  an  arcliaic  English  word,  derived 
or  corrupted  from  the  medueval  Lit.  eahatrix  [see  the 
AVw>  Eng.  Diet.,  s.v. ],  but  often  confounded  with 
'  crocodile  ' ;  the  form  of  the  word  suggested  the  fable 
that  the  animal  was  hatched  by  a  cock  from  the  egg  of 
a  viper.  For  Pr.  2833  AV  (EV"1*  Adoer  ;  RV™*- 
'  basilisk)  and  Is.  1 1 B  59  5  Jer.  8 17+  AV  ( R  V  'basilisk.' 
EV"*  'or  adder';  'j;-cs.  upk'onl)  see  SERPENT.  § 
1  (7).  For  Is.  I439+  iff*,  ft*'.  EV  as  before.  Vg. 
rtgulm)  sec  Serpent.  $  1  (6t.  ©  has  flaaiMaKoi  in 
K595  (EV  Viper.  Heb.  'efh'eh)  and  in  Ps.  90  [91]  13 
(EV  ADDER,  Heb.  petktn).  1  lorapollon  ( 1  1 )  identifies 
the  basilisk  with  the  Egyptian  unvus,  a  golden  image  of 
which  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  divine  or  royal 
head-dress.  Probably  this  was  the  kind  of  serpent 
meant  by  ©  ;  the  um-us.  being  divine,  had  of  course 
extraordinary  powers  (sec  SERPENT,  §  I,  nos.  6  and  7). 

According  to  Furetiere,  the  cocatri*  (cockatrice)  iv  a  kind  of 
basilisk  which  haunts  caverns  and  pits.  Tin  MUM  flirt  *  ft  f  I. 
however,  properly  means  the  ichneumon.  I'nder  the  f<<m 
('halcadri,  we  find  it  in  the  Slavonic  Seerrtt  rf  A  mt  k  ( I 1  IS  1), 
where,  howeier,  I  lie  writer  may  be  thinking  of  the  crovodile. 
See  Cmocouiue.  t.  K.  & 

COCKLE,  EV*»,  better  'noisome  weeds'  (H^. 
bB'lak  .  Batoc  [BNAC]).  Job  31  40+.  The  cognate  verb 
means  in  Hebrew  '  to  stink '  ;  but  the  primary  sense 
of  the  root,  according  to  Noldekc  ( /.D.UGiO  737  [  86]). 
is  the  more  general  one  of  badness  or  worthlcssness. 
A  kindred  substantive  is  ctma.  'wild  grapes'  (Is.  534). 
As  -"if**3  occurs  only  once  in  Hebrew  and  is  unknown 
to  the  cognate  languages,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  tlie  identification  with  a  particular  plant,  such  as 
the  '  cockle '  of  EV  ;  still,  as  etymology  seems  to  point 
to  some  '  stinking  weed.'  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  perhaps 
the  reference  is  to  the  stinking  arums. 

Several  of  the  arums  are  plentiful  in  Syria — e.g.,  .-tram  Dim. 
ctrriJii,  Stbth.,  A  rum  Paltritinum,  lions. ,  and  vpcciesof  Helico- 
phyllum  (i  n  Tristram,  XII H  4i<A  The  ancient  versions,  in 
supposing  that  a  thorny  plant  i>  intended,'  were  no  doubt  guided 
by  the  parallelism  of  the  verse.  The  older  EnglUh  Versions  use 
'cockl*  as  the  rendering  of  fi{<u-i«  in  Mt.  13.    See  Tahks. 

N.  M.  — W,  T.  T.-D. 

CC2LE8YRIA  (koiAh  cypiA  [BAE])-i>.,  -  hollow 
Syria.'  first  mentioned  in  1  Esdras,  where  (cm'Xi,)'-1 
Si-^a  k.  +o<»<xi7  represents  rnru  "UP.  the 
Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  injn  -gtf  (cp 
Ezra  8  y>  Neh.  3  7). 

The  name  occurs  in  iV.vi.iijn/.  tj- Eira 4  10  16/  30; 
1  Evl.  (S 1 7     j,j    Km  5  30  «  6  « ;  1  Esd.  7  1  8  67  =-=  h'.m  <l  1 3  s  ^ 
«  vrsion  of  the  canonical  Eira  regularly  renders  by  npar 
(but  wip*  Errano7  3t33  (MAI)  rov  trora^iov  ;  once,  however. 


1. 


1  So  ©bKaq  renders  C'C"K3  by  uartfu  in  Lvi3  4.  Pesh., 

er,  '  carobs '  (see  HcsKs). 
3  a.  is  a  few  times  omitted — t^.,  1  Esd.  I35  ■'■  3,  etc. 


COLOSSE 


in  Km*  >o(BA].  With  this  we  may  compare 
tlie  wtoar  Kmfy>arov,  which,  with  to  iim  Tiff  'Arui  ««'("! 
(Asia  Minor,  NVV.  of  Taurus)  appear*  in  the  famous  Gaaatas 


inscription  of  Hartal  I.  (Hull.  Ltrr.  //,/.'.  135*4(89), 
cp  Meyer,  Entit.  \fyf.\  The  uok  Aramaic  designation  U 
found  upon  a  coin  of  the  Persian  period  '  Mardai  .  .  .  who  U 
os-er  mnj  ^21*'  (ep  Hal.  AM  A>/^.  64/.),  and  seems  to  l>e  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Persian  province  A  rt,i},i  (fr.r  another 
well-supiwrted  new,  *ee  Ahama,  %  a),  ♦oom'i  and  'Apo£ia 
occur  together  as  one  arc  hunship  in  the  epilogue  In  tlie  Anahim 
(see  MafCj.  AvrW.  ijjf.y*  That  the  Miiucan  pnj  is  lobe 
connected  with  -\ZV-  «"rVt>i»,  though  affirmed  by  Hartm.mn 
(XA  11  Hi),  Meyer  (ih.  117),  and  Marq.  (,/.  tit.  74/,  cp  K11KK, 
i\  i>  strenuously  denied  by  Glascr  (cp  Alt'G,  18^7,  3  j  Jf.  ;  see 
Homiml,  /i//7  v  4  ./*"•).  who  is  however, 
prcjuducd  in  favour  of  an  exceedingly 
inscription*  111  question. 

Culrsyrin  1,,  strictly,   tl..-  dcsiglMtkM  tpplied  since 

the  time  of  the  Seleucitke  to  the  depression  between  the 

o  r two  l^tfcinnns.  otherwise  known  as  the 
a.  bxtenv.         of  t^.^.,,^  (cp  Josh  n  1?  ,27)  ,hc 

mod.  ;  cp  LEBANON.1     In  the  Grecian  period 

the  term  includes  all  E  Palestine.  ITius.  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1 1  $).  the  seals  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  in  it,  and  among  its  towns  he  mentions 
Scylhopolis  and  Gadara  {it.  xiit.  19  mf. ).  In  its  widest 
sense  it  included  Raphia  (so  Polyb.  680),  and  stretched 
•  as  far  as  the  liver  Euphrates  and  Egypt'  {Ant.  xiv.  45). 
In  1  Estl.  and  Maccaliees  (see  below)  these  are  its 
limits  ;  and,  roughly  used,  rather  in  a  political  than  in  a 
geographical  sense,  it  and  Phtrnicia  constitute  the  more 
southerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sclcucida.'.  At 
this  period  tiie  districts  referred  to  appear  as  one  fiscal 
domain,  under  the  suzerainty  of  one  governor  {viz. , 
Apolloiiius  [2  Mace.  3  j]  Ptolemy  [88]  Lysias  [10  11]). 
Under  the  Romans  the  term  was  again  restricted,  and 
Ccelesyria  ,  with  Damascus  as  its  capital ;  cp  Ant.  xiii.  15a 
J1J  \.  I  was  officially  separated  from  Phcenicia  and 
|ud;r.t  I  Ant.  xii.  4  1  and  4  ;  Pliny,  67).  When,  therefore, 
in  47  and  43  B.C.,  Herod  was  in  command  of  Cu?le- 
syrta.  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  authority  over  the 
southern  province.  S.  A.  C. 


COFFEE  (TfW).  iS.68m.sT. 


(a/it//*. 


aUays 


The  foreign-looking  but  really  corrupt  word  tirgax 
illustrates  the  need  of  a  more  correct  Hebrew  text  (see 

TKXT.  §  44/  )• 

We  cannot  accept  the  far-fetched  etymologies  of  Lag. 
(t'Arrr.  85)  and  Klo.  (.?«»„  ait  /pc.).  The  t  probably  sprang 
out  of  a  'final  uQn'  (;),  svbich  was  attached  as  a  correction  to 
an  ordinary  nun — thus  tjijt  (cp  [Bl).  In  this  case  the 
'  couer '  was  really  not  distinguished  in  name  from  the  ark 
(]'rl>»).  Or  r»  «V  '  '•  lu  Lev. '-'4f>— ».<-.,  rt"',~3  -  '  in  a 
pile,'  may  represent  the  true  te«t  ;  but  more  pro!>.itilv  tV»i«  ■ 
ifea  a  •»,«!,  '  !».«.'  See  (  he.  fix/.  T.  10$»i  (Aug.  o.A  and  on 
the  lllllllin  which  contains  the  wonl,  see  Buddc  (sHi ' /  \  who 


e'ulls 


cparales  the  interpolations. 


T.  K.  C. 


COFFIN  (|n»<,  copoc).  Gen.  50a6;  also  Lk.  7m 
AV™£     Sec  DfcAU.  §  I. 

COHORT  (CTTCIPA).  Acts  10 1.  Sec  Abmv.  §  10; 
COKSKML'S.  §  1. 

COLA,  RV  Choi. a  (xcoAa  [B],  ku>.  [A].  kcciAa 
[Kc"*]. — om.  Vg.  fcvr. ),  -mentioned  with  He  rosiKS- 
THAM,  RlCBAI,  and  <  hobai  (see  ClIOBA).*  as  places  to 
which  orders  were  sent  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the 

1  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  another  in- 
scription of  the  class,  however,  this  position  is  occupied  by 
Arhaya(cp/««r.  Key.  As.  Set.  10  a*,  f  47I. 

*  On  the  supposed  reference  to  this  valley  (rich  in  heathen 
rema:ns)  in  Am.  1  5  ('  valley  of  Aven  '—i.e.,  of  Sin),  see  AVKM,  3. 
Thisdtsirkt  is  alsocatled  Hwmi  (Strabo,  a  10  17,  ed.  Meineke 
1'66]X  or  Mapsrvof  (Polyb.  A  45),  a  name  which  may  be  derivetl 
from  a  hypothetical  'depression* ;  cp  »/  mr»  Wir,  'to sink.' 

'  Considerable  confusion  appears  in  the  treatment  of  this  and 
1  Greek  Vf 
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enemy  after  the  death  of  Holofernes  (Judith  16 4). 
Possibly  the  Hoi.on  of  Josh.  15  51  may  be  intended 
(Zocklcr).  «fO  -'  identifies  the  place  with  KKILAM  ; 
cp  Josh.  I544. 

COLHOZEH  (nTTTTlJ,  §93,  as  if  'he  seeth  all'), 
a  Jerusalemite  of  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  3 1$ ;  om.  UNA, 
XOAozei  [L];  lis.  xaAca  [UK],  -Aaza  [A],  Xo.  [L]). 
As  misleading  a  name  as  Pahath-moab  or  as  H.tllohesh. 
A  clan  of  'seers'  at  this  period  would  of  course  l>c 
interesting  ;  but  the  name  is  miswritten  for  rn  Si  I  EV 
•  Hallnhesh  ').  proktbly  utitler  the  influence  of  the  name 
Hazaiah.  which  follows  in  Neh.  11 5.  trvhn  itself  is 
miswritten.    See  Hali.ohksh.  .  t.  k.  c. 


[A]),    1  Esd.  9»j=Kiral0.u. 


COLITJS  (KioAiOC 

Kelaiam  {f.v.). 

COLLAR,  l.  'Collars'  in  AV  Judg.  8^6  become  in 
RV  '  pendants  '  (niS"t23).    See  Ri\<;,  §  a. 

a.  '  Collar '  is  also  applied,  inappropriately,  to  the 
round  hole  (n»)  for  the  head  and  neck  in  a  garment. 
So  in  Job30t«,  'It  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of 
my  coat '  (EV).  and  In  Ps.  133a  (RV«"t  ),  that  flows 
down  to  the  collar  of  his  rot.es'  (Kay).  'Collar  '  here 
should  be  'opening.' 

In  I 'v.  Lt  ,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  bordei  of  the 
opening,  rather  than  the  opening  itself,  niu-l  lie  intended.  <8 
Sym.  Itave  <irl  rty  yar--f.^.,  ihc  lambskin  trimming  or  edging 
011  the  neck-opening  (rp  Tg.,  jfO'ic  'fringe  ).  EV,  however, 
ventures  on  'skirls  (>kirl)  of  hit  garment* ';  the  revisers  felt 


garment< 

that,  even  if  AV  gave  an  improbable  rendering,  ihey  had 
nothing  better  to  set  in  its  place.  The  test  can  perhaps  be 
corrected  (sec  Che.  /'j.'"21)  ;  it  is  certainly  not  right  as  it  stands. 
In  Job  /.< ^  Buddeand  Duhm  prefer  torendcr  "even  as  my  tunic' ; 

to  think  (the.  \xfTrlmtt,  10}&J  IMay-^l)  ihlTwe  should 
read  W>\  in  t-.  iSa  (®  iw,\afirro)  and  '83  and  WW  in  r.  18*. 


By  (his)  great  power  he  takes  bold  of  my  „ 
By  the  opening  of  my  tunic  be  grasps  me. 

The  wortl  renderetl  in  these  two  passages  '  collar ' 
'hole'  in  KV  of  Ks.  •>  \i  j  the  contest  suggested  this.  The 
'hole  (or  the  head'  (KV)  in  the  priestly  melt  (robe)  was  to 
have  a  '  bitfcding  (lit.  lip)  round  about';  the  material  cut  out 
was  to  be  folded  over,  and  so  to  make  what  might  fairly  t« 
called  a  collar.  In  later  Heb.  we  find  the  tel 
«  ~4«ixn  n'3  (receptacle  of  the  Deck). 

3.  RVm<-  gives  '  collar '  for  a  certain  instrument  of 
punishment  (pi's,  finok,  Jcr. '2«»6,  AV  'stocks,'  RV 

•shackles').  The  root  (like  pis)  in  Aramaic  and 
Talmudic  means  to  bind,  to  confine.  Kimhi  takes  it 
to  be  a  manacle  for  hands,  not  a  collar.  Orclli.  on  the 
other  hand,  compares  Arab,  tirtai  (necklace).  (5»BI,AU 
tit  rb¥  xaropdimji'  represents  ^i*  and  can  scarcely  be 
correct. 

COLLEGE,  RV  SECOND  QUAtTM  (njtrO  ;  Vg. 
SrtunJii  I.  as  if  the  '  new  town  '  of  Jerusalem  (a  K.  22 14  = 
a  Ch.  34  11  ;  Zeph.  1  io).    The  rendering  '  college '  is  tine 

to  I  e.  Ion.  a  K.22.4  vaAm  n*33.  '  in  the  house  of 

instruction."    See  J KRt'S AI.KM. 

The  lest  is,  however,  pbinly  corrupt.  In  Zeph.  1  10  ihe 
natural  parallel  to  the  'li-.li  gate'  is  the  'gate  of  ihe  old ' 
(*cc  Neh.  1'J  (0,  where  these  g.iics  are  inetiiioried  together). 


For  rUTC-TJC,  therefore,  read  .tjr '  J  1^53  '  from  the  gate  of  the 
old  city.'  Similarly  in  1  K.  and  2  Ch.  I.e.  (see  Hi  1  DAIl).  See 
also  HAMUtslARi  In  a  K.  il  14,  ^acr.in  (BAJ,  'in*  |t.|, 
AVmg-  'second  part,'  RVmg  '  Heb.  Mtthnrh:  In  a  Ch.  34 .-a, 
lit).  iiimOTi  (A I.  piurotr,  1  [|.|.  AVnsi.  '  in  the  school,' 
or  ' in  the  second  part,'  KVug.  '  IleL  Mishneh.'  In  Zeph.  1 10, 
nt*  icvTcpai  |B*A(J] ;  AV  'the  second.' 

COLONNADE  (D^H).   Ezek.  40 16.    RV"«  See 

Pouch,  temple. 

COLONY  (koAwnia  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  16. a  t  See 
Piui.im. 


(koAoccai  [Ti.  WH. 
] :  KOAACCAI.  later  MSS.  Dyi. 
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1.  Description. 

\Churuk  Su) 
of  the  Roman 
called  Phrygia. 
Hicrapohs  and 


some  mod.  cdd.  :  the  latter  form  was 
possibly  the  native  pronunciation '), 
a  town  on  the  S.  Umk  of  the  I  .vcus 
tributary  of  the  Mie.tnder,  in  that  port 
province  of  Asia  which  the  Greeks 
In  the  ncighlxjurhood  of  Colossa- w  ere 
I^odicca  (cp  Col.  2i  4  ij  is/. ).  As 
those  two  cities  rose  in  importance,  Colossa?  seem* 
to  have  continuously  declined  (cp  Rev.  In  814.  where 
the  church  in  Laodicea  ranks  among  the  seven  great 
churches  of  Asia).  Herodotus  (7ju;  cp  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  2  6)  speaks  of  Colossa:  as  -a  city  of  great  sire": 
but  in  Sirabo's  time  Laodicea  is  numbered  among 
the  greatest  of  the  Phrygian  cities.  '  hilst  Colossa?, 
although  it  had  some  trade,  is  only  a  roWjta  (Strabo. 
576.  578).  In  PmTs  time  Pliny  I//.V  B41I  enumerates 
it  among  \\w(tltirrrima  i>f>ptda  of  the  district  ;  but  that 
ts  merely  historical  retrospect.  Its  geographical  position, 
on  the  great  route  leading  from  Kphcsus  to  the  Kuphratcs 
(it  was  passed,  e.g..  by  Xerxes  in  his  marcl 
Asia  Minor.  Herod.  /...).  was  imporuuit.  He 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  place  was  ever  visited  by 
Haul. 

On  his  third  journey  Paul  '  went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order'  (Acts  18 33),  and,  1  having 
_  .,  passed  through  the  upper  coasts  (ra  drw- 
'  r</xK&  pipy)  came  to  Ephesus'  ( Acts  IP  1). 
The  natural  route  would  certainly  be  that 
followed  by  commerce,  which  would  pass 
through  Colossa-.  though  travellers  might,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  (CA.  in  ft  Emfi.  94).  take  a  road  to  the  north- 
ward, avoiding  the  I. vcus  valley  entirely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  us  to  admit  that  the  apostle  may  have 
passed  through  the  town  without  making  .my  stay.  It 
seems  distinctly  to  follow  from  Col.  2«  ('as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh")  that  at  the  dale 
of  writing  Paul  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Colossian  church  ;  but  it  would  l»-  unsafe  to  argue  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  town  itself.  If  he  did  no  missionary 
there  on  his  third  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
to  assign  his  assumed  activity  at  Colossa: 
to  the  second  journey  on  the  strength  of  the  expression 
•gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  ihc  region  of  Galatia" 
(Acts  10a)  :  on  that  occasion  he  diverged  northwards 
from  the  eastern  trade  route  leading  by  way  of  CotOHHB 
to  Kphcsus,  and  ultimately  reached  Troas  (t>.  7/.). 
Further,  although  ethnologically  Colossa?  ranked  as  a 
Phrygian  town,  politically  it  belonged  to  Asia,  a  province 
which  was  altogether  barred  to  missionary  effort  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  journey  (Acts  166;  see  Asia, 

PlIKYfitA). 

It  would  still  be  possible  to  argue  that  Paul  established 
the  Colossian  church  on  an  unrecorded  visit  made  from 
Ephesus  during  his  thiee  years'  stay  there  (cp  Actsl^io. 
'so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word"). 
Nevertheless,  Col.  1  4  ('since  we  hfiird  of  your  faith') 
1  8  2 1  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  personal  effort  on  his 
part,  especially  when  contrasted  with  such  passages  as 
Gal.  1 6  1  Cor.  3 1 -10.  where  we  have  positive  claim  to 
the  foundation  of  the  churches  addressed.  Nor  is  it 
allowable  to  insist  that  Epnphrxs  and  Philemon,  who 
were  certainly  Colossians  (Col.  4 11),  must  necessarily 
have  been  converted  by  Paul  at  ( 'olossa?  itself.  The 
Colossian  church  was  an  indirect  product  of  the  apostle's 
activity  at  Kphcsus.  To  whom,  then,  must  the  actual 
foundation  lie  avrilied  ?  Probably  to  Kp.1phr.1s.  who 
is  called  '  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ '  for  the  Colossians 
[6wip  bflSp.  so  AV  :  better  I'-Wo  $1*3*.  'on  our  behalf." 
KV).  and  their  teacher  (Col.  1  ?.  cp  4  11  13),  although  the 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  Timothcus.  on  the  ground 
that  his  name  is  joined  w  ith  that  of  Paul  in  the  Salutation 
(Col.l,). 

•  The  name  is  probably  connected  with  Koloe  (lake  near 
Sardis  Sir.  6r6),  th.-  frrm  fx-ing  grecired  to  *ugiccst  .1  connection 
with  noArxr^us.     The  more  educated  ethnic  was  KoAoiyiyijKfK, 

van*  nearer  t 
Cititi  ami  Bixhof  'rUt ./ Phrygia,  1  an. 
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It  is  clear  from  Phileiu.  as  that  Paul  looked  forward 
to  visiting  Colossa-  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  : 
_  whether  he  effected  his  |xirposc  is  not  known 

(but  cp  3  Tim.  4  20).  Among  the  members 
of  the  Colossian  church.  besides  K|>aphras, 
Philemon  with  his  wife  APPHIA  and  slave 
Oncsimus  ( Philem.  2  to1),  we  hear  of  Archippus,  perhaps 
son  of  Kpaphras  (Philem.  a  Col.  4  17).  With  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  church,  we  may  say  that  it  con- 
sisted chietly  of  Gentiles,  in  this  case  the  descendants  of 
Greek  settlers  and  native  Ifirygians,  deeply  imbued  w  ith 
that  tendency  to  mystical  fanaticism  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygian  race.  Very  soon,  therefore,  they 
fell  away  to  angel-worship  and  a  misdirected  asceticism 
(Col.  -J  31-33).  1  he  former  heresy  is  illustrated  by 
the  famous  root  d/>xay>»\«*J*  or  rodf  rov  'A/ixurrparrryoy 
(church  dedicated  to  Michael),  mentioned  by  Nicetas 
Choniatcs  as  standing  at  the  chasm  of  the  I -vcus. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  archangel  opened  the  chasm 
and  so  saved  the  Christians  of  Chonas  from  destruction 
by  an  inundation.  In  the  fourth  century  a  Council  at 
I^aodicca  condemned  this  angel-worship.  Theodoret 
also  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  heresy  in  this  region. 
Cp  Angel.  §  9. 

The  construction  of  a  strong  castle  at  Cbfinai  (mod.  Ckfinai), 
3  m.  S.  of  Colossi,  was  perhaps  the  work  of  J  ustiman.  During 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  A.I).,  under  the  pressure  of  Arab 
incursions,  the  town  111  ihe  plain  wivs  gradually  descried  and 
forgotten.  Hence  Nicetas  says  that  Chonai  (his  own  birthplace) 
anil  Colossa  were  one  ami  the  ante  place  (ed.  Bonn,  403).  The 
idea  even  arose  that  the  Colossians  of  ihe  epistle  were  the 
Rhodians  (cp  Kams.  Cit.  ami  fittk.  I  314).  The  Cokmians  of 
Cedr.  1  758  are  the  Paulicians  of  the  Church  of  Argaous  in 
Armenia. 

[Authorities :  l>esides  I  jghtfoot,  Coiattuuu,  see  Rama.  Cit. 
mn,t  Huh.  vol.  i.  with  map ;  id.  Chnnh  im  tht  Reman  l.,../:*t. 
chap.  lt»  with  map  of  the  Lycus  valley.)  w.  J.  W. 

COLOSSIANS  and  EPHESIANS,1  Epistles  to  the. 

These  two  epistles  are  related  so  closely  that  they 
cannot  without  disadvantage  lie  considered  separately. 

Colossians  consists  of  tw  o  distinct  portions  :  tbe  one 
didactic  and  polemical,  the  other  practical  and  hor- 
tatory, the  whole  being  rounded  off  by 
the  superscription  (li/.)  at  the  liegin- 
ning,  and  by  commendations  of  the 
r.  greetings  and  other  messages,  and  the  writer's 
autograph  greeting  at  the  close  (47-18). 

In  the  introduction,  1  jjf.,  Paul, as  his  custom  is,  gives  thanks 
for  the  conversion  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  expresses 
the  wish  dial  they  may  continue  to  grow  in  all  wisdom. 

At  V.  13,  by  a  gentle  transition,  he  passes,  over  imo  a  Chritto- 
Ingical  discourse  setting  forth  the  transcendent  glory  of  lite  Son, 
and  how  he  is  head  of  the  universe  and  of  the  Church,  in  whom  all 
heaven  and  the  whole  earth  are  reconciled  lo  God  (r«r>.  u  *>); 
in  tnt.  31. 33  tbe  readers'  personal  interest  in  Christ's  work  of 
reconciliation  ■  affirmed,  and  in  pp.  34-jq  Paul  goes  on  to  say- 
thai  he  has  had  it  committed  to  his  special  chance  lo  proclaim 
the  great  secret  of  the  universality  of  salvation,  whence  11  is  that 
he  laoours  and  cares  so  specially  for  tbe  interests  of  his  readers. 
In  'J  1-33  the  main  business  of  the  epistle  is  entered  upon  —  an 
earnest  warning  against  false  teachers,  who,  holding  out  hopes 
of  an  illusory  perfection,  wish  to  sulvstitute  all  sorts  at  Gentile 
and  (ewish  religious  observances  in  ihc  place  of  '  Christ  alone.' 

With  the  exhortation  (3  1-4)  to  live  their  lives  in  the  heavenly 
manner,  and  conformably  to  the  new  life,  ihe  apusile  passes,  to 
ihc  practical  portion  of  the  epistb-.  Here  in  the  first  instance 
0  5-1?)  the  sins  of  the  old  man  that  are  to  be  laid  aside  ami  the 
virtues  o4~  the  new  man  that  are  to  lie  put  on  are  indicated 
somewhat  generally;  then  (3  li  t  1)  the  duties  of  wives  and 
hushaml*,  children  and  parents,  servants  and  masters  are 
specially  described,  with  (4  i-t)  an  urgent  call  to 
prayer  (including  prayer  for  the  success  of  his  own  1 
to  wise  ami  discreet  employment  of  speech  i 
with  the  unconverted. 

The  contents  of  Kphcsians  arc.  on  the  whole,  similar  to 
those  of  Colossians  ;  but  the  polemical  part  and  epistolary 
_    .         accessories  are  given  much  more  briefly 
of  EnK      (on,y  a  superscription  1 ,  f. ,  and  in  6  3,-34. 
tp        a  sentence  devoted  to  the  bearer  of  the 
epistle,  with  parting  good  wishes),  whilst  all  the  rest  is 

1  Cp  "A*4ma4i  .  .  .  yim  KoA<xronp-f7,  CIG  345*0  i;  and  M'&lf* 
F.xfvH.  4S?,  "Ongo-iMos  'A^if  yvwu«i. 
*  irpov  KoA«»*o«ic  [WH).    *pot  KoAiotwic  [Ti. J. 
S  K*««riove  [Ti.  WH). 
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treated  with  greater  amplitude.  The  doctrinal  portion 
extends  from  1 3  to  8ai.  Here  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  has  as  yet  quite  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  very 
clear  and  consecutive  process  of  thought,  or  methodical 
elaboration  of  definite  themes.  To  find,  for  example, 
in  I3-14  'the  operations  of  divine  grace.'  and,  more 
explicitly,  in  Mr.  iff.  '  what  God  the  rather,'  in  it.  7 ff. 
•what  God  the  Son.1  and  in  w.  13 ff.  -  what  God  the 
Spirit  has  done."  is  to  force  the  text  into  moulds  of 
thought  that  are  foreign  to  it  Strictly,  this  part 
of  the  epistle  is  simply  a  parallel,  carried  out  with 
unwonted  fulness,  to  the  thanksgivings  with  which  Paul 
is  accustomed  to  introduce  all  his  letters  :— an  act  of 
praise  to  Gixl  who  has  wrought  for  all  mankind  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  misery  through  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  and  who  has  made  the  Church,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  to  be  the  centre  of  a  new  and  glorious 
world. 

In  1  3-14  Paul  begin*,  then,  with  praise  to  God  who  from  all 
eternity  ha*  graciously  chosen  his  people  to  salvation  ;  in  1  1  wj 
he  expresses  his  special  joy  that  his  reader*  are  among  those 
who  have  thus  been  chosen.  2  x-io  bring*  into  a  strong  and 
vivid  light  the  absoluteness  of  the  contrail  between  their  former 
and  their  present  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  happy  change  is 
due  to  divine  grace  alone ;  further,  it  is  taught  th.it  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  uncircninvcised  and  the  circumcised  people  of 
the  promise  has  been  obliterated  by  the  blood  of  I  hrvst  (2  11  13), 
and  that,  in  the  new  spiritual  building,  where  Christ  is  the  chief 
corner  stone,  those  w  ho  were  afar  oft  are  incorporated  a§  well 
an  those  who  were  nigh  (2  14-72);  there  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners.  To  proclaim  the  full  and  unimpaired  interest 
of  the  Gentiles  in  the  gospel  has  been  the  noble  function  divinely 
assigned  to  Paul  (S 1-1 1) ;  his  readers  must  not  allow  his  present 
tribulations  to  shake  their  confidence  m  any  vay(8i3X  Ufa 
prayer  (3  14  ff.\  closing  with  a  doxology  («>/.X  191  that  they 
may  ever  go  on  growing  in  faith,  in  love,  and  in  knowledge, 
until  at  last  nothing  more  is  wanting  in  them  of  all  the  fulness 
of  God. 

4i-i6,  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical  section,  urges  the 
readers  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  union  that  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  to  walk  worthily  of  the  Christian  vocation,  and 
each  to  take  his  part  in  the  common  task  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  power,  so  that  the  whole  may  ever  grow  up  more  fully  into 
Christ.  What  yet  remains  of  the  old  man  and  heathen  life 
must  he  sedulously  put  away  (4  17-24);  truthfulness,  uprightness, 
and  kindliness  of  speech  and  act  must  be  cultivated  as  the  true 
liases  of  social  life  (4  25.37) ;  of  these  we  have  the  best  examples 
in  the  love  of  God  and  Christ  (5  1  /.).  In  5  j-ji  personal  holiness 
and  (he  walk  of  believers  as  wise  and  pure  children  of  liglu  arc 
further  described.  ln57?-oQthe  duties  of  members  of  house- 
holds in  their  several  places  and  relations  arc  treated  in  the 
same  order  as  in  Col.o  18 Jf.'.  and  the  very  elaborate  figure  of 
live  Christian  panoply  in  rj  10-20  with  the  exhortation  to  carry 
on  the  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil  wilh  courage  and 
a  warfare  in  which  he  too  would  be  so  glad  to  join 
as  a  free  man — forms  a  fine  close. 


Colosse  (f.v.)  lay  not  far  from  the  larger  cities  of 
Laodicca  and  ilicrapolis.  with  the  churches  of  which 
,  n,„^.t,    -he  Colossian  Christians,  it  is  clear,  had 
SnSiZH  k'Pl  "P  »•"«"»«*  relations  from  the  first 
Of  G0108MB.  j(  .ol  2i  4|J15jf  >     These  church,  s  were 

not  among  those  which  had  been  directly  founded  by 
Paul;  according  to  2i  M3i'i  tlv-y  had  not  yet  seen 
him  personally  ;  their  founder,  according  to  1 12  /.  1  7. 
had  been  a  n-nain  Epaphras.  The  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  the  epistle  is  being  whiten  Kpaphnu  is  with 
Paul  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  Hood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  a  disciple  ;  in  any  case  Paul  recognises 
the  gos|<cl  proclaimed  by  him  as  the  true  one  and  not 
requiring  correction.  When  these  churches  »w  founded 
is  not  said  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  long 
history  ;  we  may  venture  to  fix  the  date  somewhere 
between  the  years  55  and  60  A  D.  As,  according  to 
4  11  /  .  their  founder  was  a  Gentile  Christian,  we  may 
take  11  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mcmtiers  also 
were  Gentile  Christians,  an  inference  that  is  enforced  by 
1  21  77/  "in  Thus  Paul  had  a  double  right  to  regard 
them  as  Iwionging  to  his  missionary  field. 

El*  I  IRS  US  [f.v.)  is  the  city  in  which,  according  to 
Actsl9Bio  (cp  SO 31),  Paul  for  more  than  two  years — 
,  approximately  between  55  and  58  a  d. 

4.  UI  bp  »gu«.  (s^c<^HR()NOLogy,§68/.)  —  in  the  teeth 
of  great  hindrances  (sec  1  Cor.  15  32 i,  had  laboured  wilh 
success  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  which, 

Wit 


until  his  arrival,  had  been  practically  unheard  of  there. 
At  last  the  riot  stirred  up  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
described  in  Acts  ly  13 ^.exposed  his  life  to  such  serious 
danger  I  a  Cor.  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 

the  city  for  good,  and  betake  himself  elsewhere  — to 
Macedonia,  in  the  first  instance  (Acts 2.0 »).  The  events 
of  that  period  did  not  prove  fatal  to  the  church  at 
Ephesits:  in  Rev.  2 1-7  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Rom.  16 
is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  Paul  (Aquila 
and  Prisca,  v.  3/.  as  well  as  Epamctus.  'who  is  the 
first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ,'  V.  5,  are  among  the 
saluted).  In  any  case  the  apostle  kept  up  a  lively 
interest  in  this  church,  and  maintained  intimate  rela- 
tions with  it.  The  writer  of  the  1  wc-source.'  however,  in 
Acts  20 17-30,  describes  a  most  affecting  leave -taking 
between  I'aul  and  the  eld«-rs  of  Ephesus.  whom  the 
former  had  asked  to  meet  him  at  Miletus  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  plainly  he  regards  it  as  having 
been  final.  ( )f  what  elements  the  Pphcsian  church  was 
composed  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  apart  from 
Rom.  16 ;  the  probability  Is  thnt  the  majority  were 
converted  pagans  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
Jews  in  Kphcsus  were  numerous,  and  we  can  well 
suppose  that  others  of  their  numlier  besides  Aquila  ami 
Prisca  had  joined  themselves  to  the  company  of  believers 
In  Jesus  as  the  risen  Messiah.  In  fact,  when  Paul,  in 
Acts  20  ao,^.  In  looking  forward  to  the  time  after  his 
departure,  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  falsi'  teachers 
and  ravening  wolves  in  Ephesus,  Judaiscrs  may  very 
Weil  have  been  meant.  Unfortunately  the  references 
to  Ephesus  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ( 1  Tim.  13a  Tim. 
ItsiS  4  12)  throw  no  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity  there.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
apostle,  after  so  long  a  residence,  must  have  become 
acquainted  in  a  very  special  manner  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  situation. 

Even  without  any  special  occasion,  perhaps,  Paul 
might  very  well  have  written  an  epistle  to  the  church 

_  fcMmmtfm  °f  Coloss;e  at    the  time  he  did.  Its 
,  founder  had  informed  him  of  the  orderly 

walk  anil  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  its 
members,  and  doubtless  also  of  their  sympathy  with 
himself.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  he 
should  at  least  assure  them  of  his  gladness  over  the 
good  beginnings  they  had  made,  all  the  more  as  a 
suitable  opportunity  had  offered  itself  for  communicating 
wilh  them.  Onesimus  (4o>  was  being  sent  Ixick  to 
his  master.  Philemon,  with  a  short  letter  ;  Tychicus.  a 
member  of  the  Pauline  circle,  was  accompanying  him. 
and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  churches 
whose  hospitality  he  expected  to  enjoy.  The  epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  however,  is  more  than  a  mi  re  occasional 
writing.     The  probability  is  that  Paul's  determination 

■  write  it  was  formed  immediately  on  receiving  the 
communication  from  Epsiphnis  as  to  the  condition 
of  Christianity  in  the  l.ycus  valley;  false  teachers  had 
made  their  appearance  in  Colossa-,  and  Epaphras 
himself  felt  unable,  single-handed,  to  cope  with  their 
sophistries  To  deal  with  these  is  the  writer  s  main 
object  ;  even  where  he  is  not  expressly  polemical,  as  in 
chaps.  1  and  3,  his  aim  is  to  establish  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  as  against  their  wisdom,  falsely 
so  called. 

If  the  picture  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers  docs  not 
present  such  well-marked  features  as  that  of  the  Galalian 
false  apostles,  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 
prise, for  Paul  knew  the  latter  personally, 
the  others  only  by  hearsay.  Thai  the 

Colossian  agitators  must  h  ive  belonged  to  the  same  class 
as  others  that  we  read  of  in  other  places  is  too  much  to 
assume.  Many  of  the  observations  of  Paul  would  apply 
well  to  Judaiscrs— as  for  example  the  market!  emphasis 
with  which  it  is  said  (2 it/. )  that  the  Colossians  arc 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands, 
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and  (2 14)  that  the  handwriting  against  us  has  been  nailed 
to  the  cross  and  so  cancelled.  In  particular  the  exhorta- 
tion of  2 16,  '  Let  no  mail  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath 
day.'  seems  decisive  as  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
new  teachers  ;  in  this  connection  the  question  of  2*o  (cp 
'±Z)  cannot  fail  to  suggest  Gal  4  j-9.  and  one  is  strongly 
inclined  to  presume  the  condition  of  matters  in  Colossat 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  Galatia.  Only,  it  is 
commands  and  precepts  of  men  that  arc  being  imposed 
with  a  'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not'  (2  3  jj).  it  is 
an  '  arbitrary  religion  '  (<0r\o0pi*<r«la)  that  is  ticing  thrust 
upon  the  Colossians  (2»3l--in  such  terms  I'aul  could 
hardly  have  described  a  return  to  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  OT  law.  .\s  the  ascetic  interest 

{2ij.  'severity  towards  the  body';  2iB»j,  '  humility  i 
has  a  foremost  place  with  the  false  teachers,  man)'  take 
them  to  have  been  Christian  Essenes  or  ascetics  of  an 
Essenc  character  (cp  Essknes,  §  3/.).  But  it  has  to 
l»-  remembered  that  ascetic  tendencies  were  very 
widely  spread  at  that  time,  and  that  they  first  came 
into  Judaism  from  without.  According  to  li8 

the  agitators  gave  themselves  out  to  l>e  philosophers. 
Paul  indeed  regards  their  wisdom  as  '  vain  deceit ' 

-according  to  2 16  they  "are  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind,'  and  with  deceiving  speeches  seek  to 
lead  their  hearers  astray — and  when  he  so  strikingly 
emphasises  that  in  Christ  Christians  already  possess  the 

truth'  Call  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,'  'all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,'  l&9i.>»6  ff. 
2  j  I,  and  so  zealously  points  out  what  is  the  right  way  to 
perfection  |1j8  3t4  4  13 1.  all  that  wc  can  infer  from  this 
is.  that  the  innovators  in  CoWt  came  forward  with  a 
claim  to  be  able  to  lead  their  followers  from  faith  to 
knowledge,  true  wisdom,  and  a  perfect  Christianity. 
In  doing  so  they  appealed  to  visions  they  had  seen  (2 18)  ; 
their  knowledge  of  the  celestial  world  entitled  them,  they 
contended,  formally  to  set  up  a  worship  of  angels,  by 
which,  however.  Christ  was  thrust  out  from  his  central 
position  as  the  only  redeemer  (2 19).  Paul  supplies  no 
details  of  their  speculations  as  to  the  powers  and  functions 
of  these  celestial  spirits  ;  I  nit  any  such  thcosophy  its  this 
cannot  be  called  Jewish  in  any  specific  sense.  How  far 
a  religiously  object ionable  dualistic  view  of  the  universe 
lay  at  live  bottom  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  these  men  will  probably  never  lie  known  ;  but  that 
Paul  should  raise  his  voice  so  earnestly  against  them 
while  taking  up  an  attitude  so  different  towards  the 
'  Essenising  '  weak  brethren  in  Rome  (Rom.  14  /.) — 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  him 
personally  at  all  -shows  that  he,  for  his  part,  discerned 
in  them  a  spirit  that  was  foreign  to  Christianity  and 
hostile  to  it.  As  their  philosophiC.il  tendencies  and  their 
worship  of  angels  do  not  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  they 
were  Jews  (here  Alcxandrianism  helps  us  no  lietter  than 
Esscnism),  it  will  doubtless  be  licsl  to  regard  these 
Colossian  false  teachers  as  baptised  '  mvsteriosophisls,' 
who  sought  to  bring  their  ascetic  tendencies  with  them 
into  the  new  religion,  and  had  found  means  to  satisfy 
their  polytheistic  instincts  by  the  forms  of  a  newly- 
invented  worship  of  angels.  In  doing  so  they  prided 
themselves  on  their  compliance  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  OTg  though  in  detail  they  of  course  interpreted 
these  in  an  absolutely  arbitrary  way.  It  was  this  method 
of  an  affected  interpretation  of  the  OT,  claimed  by 
them  to  be  a  guarantee  of  wisdom,  that  gave  them 
something  of  a  Judaising  appearance  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
their  ideas  had  any  individuality  (as,  for  example,  the 
notion  that  between  man  and  the  extra-mundane  God 
tin-re;  is  a  series  of  intermediate  beings,  and  that  the  thing 
of  essential  importance  is  to  secure  the  favour  of  these 
mediators  or  to  know  how  to  avoid  their  evil  influences) 
they  were  of  heathen  not  Jewish  origin. 

the  Pauline  authorship  of  Colossians  has  been  denied 
in  various  quarters  since  MaycrhofT  (18381,  and,  in 
particular,  by  the  Tubingen  School  en  ma-ut.  The 
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external  testimony  to  its  genuineness  is  the  best  possible 
— ever  since  a  collection  of  Pauline 
letters  existed  at  all,  Colossians  seems 
to  have  been  invariably  included.  In 
form,  nevertheless,  the  epistle  presents 
many  striking  peculiarities.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  words  w  hich  Paul  now  here  else  uses — amongst  them, 
especially,  long  composites  such  as  riOavoXvyla  (2  4). 
jufktTtt-ur  (2 18)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
apostle's  most  current  expressions,  such  as  /><.  Si6,  ipa, 
are  at>sent,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  there  are 
fewer  anacoloutha  than  elsewhere  in  Paul,  as  well  as  a 
greater  num1>er  of  long  periods  built  up  of  participial 
and  relative  clauses.  These  difficulties,  however, 

apply  only  to  the  first  half  of  the  epistle,  and  even  here 
the  genuine  Pauline  element  is  still  more  in  evidence 
than  the  peculiarities  just  indicated  ;  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  the  style,  so  far  as  old  age  or  passing  ill- 
health  may  not  lie  regarded  as  sufficient  explanation, 
can  lie  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Paul  had  not 
so  lively  and  vivid  a  realisation  of  the  exact  opponents 
with  whom  lie  had  to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
Galatia  or  Corinth.  Hut  in  substance  also  the 

a  Triona  E  pistle  has  been  held  to  be  un-Paulinc  It 
has  been  held  to  represent  the  transition 
stage  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine  theology 
—a  further  development  of  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  Christ  (lis/),  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alexandrian  l.ogos-doctnnc.  according  to  which  he  is 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  cosmos,  the  first-born  of 
all  Creation  11 15),  no  longer  as  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren  only  (Rom  8*9).  FormuLe  like  that  in 
29.  '  in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
it  is  urged,  have  a  somewhat  gnostic  ring  ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  as  being  the  body  of  Christ  (las. 
219),  further,  is  said  to  lie  post-Pauline,  whilst  Paul  him- 
self never  gave  ethical  precepts  in  such  detail  as  wc  find 
in  3 13/: 

In  answer  to  all  this,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Colossians  exhibits   a    new  development    of  Pauline 

9  Genuineness  rhris,"'"K)':  ,mt  why  5,,ou,d  l'*ul 
not  d  d  mmv-*'f  have  carried  it  on  to  this  dc- 

^    T      velopnicnt  in  view  of  new  errors,  which 

demanded  new  statements  of  truth  ?     The  fact  is,  that 

in  some  mil"!   prolnably,  he  has  simply  appropriated 

and  applied  to  Christ  formula.*  (as,  say,  in  29!  which 

the  false  teachers  had  employed  with  reference  to  their 

mediating  lieings  ;  and  his  theology  as  a  whole  never 

liecamc  fully  rounded  and  complete  in  such  a  sense  as 

to  exclude  fresh  points  of  view  or  new  expressions. 

Unmistakable  traces  of  an  undoubtedly  later  agecannot 
be  shown  in  the  epistle,  while  whole  sections,  such  as 
chap.  4,  can  hardly  lie  understood  as  the  work  even  of 
the  most  gifted  imitator.  None  of  the  gnostic  systems 
of  the  second  century  known  to  us  can  be  shown  to 
lie  present  in  Colossians,  whilst  the  false  teachers  with 
whom  the  epistle  makes  us  acquainted  could  have  made 
their  appearance  within  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
year  60  a.o.  just  as  easily  as  in  120. 

There  seems  no  cogent  reason  even  for  the  invention 
of  a  mediating  hypothesis  —whether  that  of  Kwald,  w  hich 
makes  Timothy,  joint-writer  of  Colossians,  responsible 
for  certain  un-Paulinc  expressions,  or  that  of  Holtz- 
mann,  according  to  which  ain  epistle  of  Paul  was  gone 
over  in  the  second  century  by  the  author  of  F.phesians. 
With  the  one  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  figure  clearly 
to  oneself  how  the  work  of  writing  the  letter  was  gone 
about  ;  and  the  other  it  is  impossible  to  accept  unless 
wc  choose  to  admit  irreconcilable  traits  in  the  picture 
of  the  false  teachers — as,  perhaps,  that  Paul  himself 
wrote  only  against  '  Es>rnising '  ascetics,  whilst  the 
thensophic  angelology  was  due  entirely  to  the  inter- 
polator, who  had  other  opponents  in  his  mind.  Even 
in  lis  most  difficult  |xirts.  however,  the  connection  in 
the  epistle  is  not  so  loose  as  ever  to  force 
the  impression  that  there  must  have  I 
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and.  as  regards  certain  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
criticism,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  caution  is  always 
necessary  in  dealing  with  literary  productions  of  a  period 
so  obscure.  Colossians  may  be  Pauline  quite  as  well 
as  I'hilippians  or  i  Thessalonians.  The  number  of  those 
who  doubt  its  genuineness  docs  not  grow. 

Colossians  was  written  in  captivity  (431018),  at  the 
time  as  I'hilcmon,  probably  from  Home  (not  from 
Caesarca),  about  63  a.d.  The  apostle  is 
surrounded  by  friends — F.paphras.  Mark, 
Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  Jesus  Justus.  Whether 
Philippiaus  was  written  before  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
or  w  hether  I'hilippians  should  be  regarded  as  the  apostle's 
List  writing  is  difficult  to  decide,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  a  second  captivity.  The  Christological 
portion  of  I'hilippians  ('Zif.)  has  much  in  common 
w  ith  Colossians. 

If  Ephesians  also  is  really  the  work  of  Paul  (see  below, 
§15/.).  it  must  have  been  written  almost  contem- 
_  .  ..     poraneously  with  Colossians.    It  is  true, 

toE  h      in<lml'  lhal       CoL  !»•       in  pnil-  l»i 
'       Timothy  is  named  as  joint-writer,  while 

he  is  not  mentioned  in  Ephesiaivs.  From  this,  however, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  situations  were  materially 
different,  any  more  than  it  could  be  argued  that  Colos- 
sians and  Philemon  must  be  of  different  date  because  in 
the  list  of  those  who  send  greetings  in  Philem.  aj  /  we  do 
not  find  the  Jesus  Justus  named  in  Col.  4  11,  or  because, 
in  Philem.  13/..  F.paphras  is  called  a  fellow  -prisoner  and 
Aristarchus  a  fellow-worker,  w  hilst  in  Col.  4  Aristar- 
chus, as  a  fellow  -prisoner,  heads  the  list  of  those  who  send 
greetings,  and  Fpaphras  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fellow -workers.  In  Kph.  3 1  1 3  6 10  also  Paul  is  a 
yet  as  much  burdened  with  work  as  in  Col.  1 
43/  Tychicus  is  introduced  in  F.ph.611/.  as 
■  of  tl 


the  letter,  and  as  one  who  will  1*  able  to  give 
•  particulars  as  to  the  apostle's  state,  in  almost  the 
■  words  as  in  Col.  47/;  and  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  Onesimus  in  Ephesians,  we  must  hold  that 
both  epistles  refer  to  the  same  mission. 

The  frequent  verbal  coincidences  between  Colossians 
and  Kphcsians  even  in  points  in  which  the  phraseology 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  (cp,  for  example,  Eph.  1 15/. 
and  Col.  1 3  /.  9;  Eph.  2i  and  Col.  1  31  2ij;  Eph.  6vo 
and  Col.  4  34).  unless  we  have  here  a  case  of  deliberate 
imitation  by  a  later  writer,  arc  intelligible  only  if  we 
assume  the  one  letter  to  have  twen  written  when  Paul's 
mind  was  still  full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  other.  Of  Colossians  the  only  portions  not  rinding 
a  parallel  in  Ephesians  are :  the  jKjleinic-.il  section, 
-1-34  (although  indeed  2 10-14  is  again  an  exception), 
nnd  the  greetings  in  4 10-1R11 ;  of  Ephesians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  portions  not  finding  a  parallel  in 
Colossians  are  :  the  introdm  tion  (1  3-14).  the  liturgicaily- 
phrased  section  (813-91).  the  exhortation  to  peaceful  co- 
operation (4  ft*),  and  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  armour, 
although  in  this  case  also  some  reminiscences  are  not 
wholly  wanting  in  Colossians. 

That  the  one  letter  U  a  pedantic  reproduction  of  the 
other  cannot  be  said.  If  we  possessed  only  one  of  them 
it  could  not  be  called  a  mere  compilation  or  paraphrase. 
The  parallel  passages  to  Col.  1,  for  example,  he  scattered 
up  nnd  dow  n  Eph.  1-4  (or  51  in  a  wholly  different  order, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  definite  method  according 
to  which  the  one  writing  has  Ixen  used  for  the  other. 
There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  among  critics  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  original  form  ;  but  the 
present  writer  inclines  to  consider  Ephesians  the  later, 
parllv  because  in  Colossians  the  various  details  and 
peculiarities  are  better  accounted  for  by  the  needs  of  a 
church  not  yet  far  advanced  ethically,  and  exposed  to 
danger  from  false  teaching,  and  it  would  have  beef)  rather 
contrary  to  w  hat  might  liavc  been  expected  if  1'aul  had 
first  sought  to  meet  these  very  special  needs  by  means 
of  a  letter  of  a  more  general  character. 
Of  all  Paul  s  epistles  addressed  to 
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is  certainly  the  least  epistolary  in  character.  One 
11  Character  vainl>'  examines  the  circumstances  of 
r"f  b  v         lh°sc  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  find 
01  occasion  for   its  composition.  The 

epistle,  which  has  a  personal  tinge  in  only  a  few 
places,  could  have  been  written  equally  well  to  almost 
any  other  church ;  it  is  more  of  a  sermon  than  of  a 
letter-  a  sermon  on  the  greatness  of  that  Gospel  which 
is  able  to  bridge  over  all  the  old  contradictions  in 
humanity,  and  on  the  grandeur  of  that  one  Church  of 
Christ  by  which  salvation  is  made  sure,  and  on  the 
precepts  by  which  the  mcmliers  of  this  Church  ought  to 
regulate  their  lives.  One  commentator  indeed  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  Ephesians  '  we  have  the  most 
mature  and  sustained  of  all  the  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  apostle.'  Other  students  may  perhaps 
think  Galalians  and  Corinthians  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful. Romans  richer.  I'hilippians  more  sympathetic,  but 
certainly  so  far  as  the  thing  can  be  done  at  all  within 
the  compass  of  one  short  letter,  Paul  has  laid  down  iti 
Ephesians  something  like  an  exhaustive  outline  of  his 
GospcL  Viewed  on  its  anti-  Jewish  or  supra -Jewish 
side,  however,  it  is  much  too  slightly  wrought  out. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  question,  to  whom  Ephesians  was 
addressed,  the  only  thing  quite  certain  is,  that  if  the 
_     .       epistle  was  written  by  1'aul  it  cannot 

add  °  W^im  hilve  bccn  addrcsscd  to  F-ph^us.  Even 
*  after  all  has  been  said  by  the  apologists 
it  remains  incredible  that  he  should  have  written  to  a 
church  to  which  he  had  devoted  three  years  of  his  life 
and  to  which,  even  after  his  final  parting,  his  heart  still 
yearned  so  tenderly,  in  so  cold  a  tone  as  here.— without 
a  word  of  greeting  to  anybody,  w  ithoul  reference  to  any 
of  their  common  memories,  in  short  without  a  single 
individualising  note  of  any  kind.  Even  apart  from  1 15 
and  3  3-4  no  one  could  suspect  that  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  to  a  church  with  which  his  acquaintance  was 
so  intimate  as  it  was  with  the  Ephesians.  If  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Colossians  was  formed  only  by 
report,  every  reader  of  the  present  epistle  must  hold  the 
same  to  be  true  of  this.  If  the  words  '  in  Ephcsus '  in 
1  1  are  to  be  held  to  be  original,  we  have  here  no  com- 
position of  Paul  the  prisoner,  wnting  in  63  A.D. ,  but 
the  work  of  a  later  hand  who  has  artificially  adapted 
himself  to  the  part  of  the  apostle  but  who  wholly  failed 
to  realise  how  grossly  improbable  were  the  relations 
between  Paul  and  the  Ephesians  as  indicated  by  him. 

Hut  these  decisive  words — {» 'E^tVif) — arc  critically 
open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
date  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  180)  onwards 
they  arc  attested  by  witnesses  innumerable ;  but  an 
older  authority — Marcion — about  140,  cannot  have 
read  them  where  they  now  stand,  since  he  took  the 
epistle  to  be  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans :  they  are 
absent  also  from  both  of  the  oldest  extant  MSS.  (X  and 
B) ;  and  learned  Church  fathers,  such  as  Origen  in  the 
third  century  and  Basil  in  the  fourth,  agree  in  their 
omission.  Not  till  the  fifth  century  do  we  find  the 
words  regularly  established  in  the  recognised  texts. 
Hut  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  original  reading  iv 
'V,<pi<ftf  should  ever  have  come  to  be  deleted  (let  us 
suppose)  on  critical  grounds  ;  for  the  exercise  of  criticism 
in  this  sense  was  unknown  in  the  second  century,  and. 
if  it  had  been,  its  exercise  here  would  not  have  U-en 
content  with  a  mere  negative,  but  would  have  gone  on 
to  substitute  the  reading  that  was  considered  to  U;  more 
appropriate.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  oldest 
text  should  not  have  contained  the  name  of  some  place  ; 
a  name  is  rendered  quite  indispensable  by  the  context 
•  to  the  saints  w  hich  are  .  .  .' 

The  only  remaining  alternative  is  that  we  should 
.  .  ..  ,  supfRise  the  original  name  to  have 
.  *  0  0  accidentally  disappeared  and  that  if 
»pi  e.  'Eipioy  was  conjei  turally  inserted  in 
its  place,  the  determining  consideration  being  that 
866 
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Paul  must  surely,  once  at  least  in  his  life-,  have  written  a 
letter  to  his  beloved  Kphcsians.  If  M union  read  if 
Aaojtitup  ins  tea  a  c'  E^ftry.  it  wis  only  because  he 
thought  this  a  preferable  conjecture  ;  what  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  Col.  4  »6,  where  an  epistle  to  the  I.khIi- 
ceans  is  spoken  of.  which  the  Cotouiaos  also  are  bidden 
obtain  a  reading  of.  The  letter  alluded  to  must 
have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  to  the 
Colossi;  us  :  we  mat  venture  to  0  ojaCtUTC  thai  tl)C  then 
conditions  in  Laodicea  were  very  similar  to  those  in 
Colossie.  so  that  on  the  present  assumption  the  corre- 
spondences between  the  two  letters  become  easily 
explicable.  Tychicus  then  also  will  become  tile  bearer 
ol  both  letters.'  Only,  on  the  other  side  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  in  this  ease  how  it  is  that  Paul  treats 
the  Colossians  with  so  much  greater  intimacy  and 
cordiality  than  he  treats  their  neighbours  the  Uiodiceans  ; 
how.  further,  he  should  invite  conipirisous  by  bidding 
the  churches  exchange  letters  with  each  other;  and. 
lastly,  how  in  spite  of  the  labour  expended  in  behalf  of 
the  Liodiceans  by  Kpaphras  (Col.  4  [)),  Paul  should  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enclose  a  greeting  from  him. 
'Die  attitude  of  Kphcsians,  with  its  absence  of  explicit 
and  detailed  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  stage  of 
growth  of  its  readers,  is,  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
a  Pauline  letter,  intelligible  only  if  its  destination  excluded 
such  individual  reference  ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  really 
not  addressed  to  any  one  church,  but  was  I  circular 
intended  for  a  numlx-r  of  Gentile  Christian  churches  .  in 
the  present  case  in  Asia  Minor,  or.  more  precisely,  in 
Phrygia)1 — which  Tychicus  on  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  ColoSMB  was  to  visit,  conveying  to  them  at 
the  same  time  also  a  direct  message  from  the  great 
npostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  not.  after  all.  beyond 

possibility,  however,  that  Kphcsians  may  be  the  epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  4  16  ;  for  there  it  is  called,  not  the 
epistle  to  l.aodicea,  but  the  epistle  from  l-aodicca.  by 
which  ex|wessioii  may  have  been  intended  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  Kphesi.ins  to  be  obtained  at  I-aodicea. 
In  the  original  sujx rscription,  if  this  he  so,  we  may  sup- 
pose Paul  to  have  named  the  province  or  provinces  to 
tlic  churches  of  which  he  w  ished  to  address  himself  (cp 
I  Pet.  li);  the  epistle  would  then  have  an  almost 
•catholic'  character,  and.  in  point  of  fact,  next  to 
< '  1m-.  ;  ,„,,  i  peter,  ol  ..l'  the  otbet  N  I  ep  OJei,  H  the 
one  tliat  conies  nearest  Kphcsians  in  substance. 

The  whole  preceding  discussion  (§  13/  |  falls  to  the 
ground  if,  as  was  done  by  llie  Tubingen  school  and  still 
is  done  by  many  recent  writers,  the 
Pauline  authorship  is  denied.  The  ex- 
ternal testimony  is  the  best  possible : 
from  Marcion's  time  onwards  the  epistle  is  included  in 
all  lists  of  Paul's  writings,  and  from  the  second  century 
onwards  the  citations  from  it  are  exceptionally  frequent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  form  and  style  it  is  removed  still 
further  than  Colossians  from  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul  ;    the  minitier  of  fi»a>"  a  is 

astonishingly  great  ;  whilst  in  Paul  the  devil  is  called 
Satan,  here  (Kph.  4»;  (3u|  he  is  called  J<d;io\o»  or 
(2a)  '  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  the  air '  ;  *  the  structure 
of  the  sentences  is  strikingly  lumbering  ;  substantives 
closely  allied  in  meaning  are  constantly  linked  together 
by  prepositions-  especially  tr  or  by  the  use  of  tlie 
genitive,  an  expedient  that  conduces  neither  to  freedom 
nor  to  clearness  of  style.  At  the  same  time  the  epistle 
has  a  number  of  characteristically  Pauline  expressions, 
including  some  that  do  not  occur  in  Colossians,  and  at 
every  step  genuinely  Pauline  turns  of  thought  are 
recalled. 

The  al»sencc  of  concrete  details  in  Kphesians  has  al- 
ready been  noted  ;  but,  if  it  lie  true  that  we  have  here 
a  circular  letter,  the  standards  which  we  might  apply 
to  Corinthians  or  Philippians  cease  to  lie  applicable. 

1  So,  long  a«o.  I'slier  ;  ami,  recently,  LMwJhOti 

2  In  l';iul  lie  is  oiled  also,  however.  Hr Map  (a  Cor.  6  15)  and 
'  tbc  soil  o!  this  world  '  Ui.  4  «)-    See  Ubhal. 
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Peculiarities  in  statement  of  individual  doctrines  or 
in  theological  outlook  generally,  indifference  of  attitude 
upon  controverted  points  of  the  Pauline  period,  and 
a  preference  for  the  ideas  of  the  old  Catholicism  that 
was  lieginning  to  take  shape  cannot  be  dented  ;  I  Ait  here 
again,  as  with  Colossians,  the  case  is  met  if  we 
postulate  a  giowth  in  the  apostle  himself,  under  the 
influence  of  new  conditions.  We  fail  to  find  in  the 
epistle  any  direct  evidence  that  the  writer  is  a  man 
of  the  second  Christian  generation,  addressing  men 
who  have  I xx- 11  l»orn  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
readers  arc  addressed  as  persons  who  had  formerly  1 


16. 


The  main  obstacle  to  the  traditional  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle  is  found  in  4 11  2 jo  35.  In 
4u,  in  the  enumeration  of  church 
officers,  the  peculiar  spiritual  gifts  to 
which  so  great  prominence  is  given  in  1  Cor.  12  /. 
are  almost  entirely  pused  over  ;  in  2 10  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Church  that  she  is  4  laiilt  on  the  foundation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone,'  am)  in  3 5,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
such  thing  as  a  dispute  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Antioch,  the 
present  time  is  s]>okcn  of  as  that  in  which  the  Gentiles' 
equality  in  privilege  has  been  '  spiritually  revealed  to 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets.'  In  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle  who  has  devoted  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a 
lifetime  to  the  establishment  of  this  equality  of  privilege, 
this  last  expression  lias  a  peculiar  sound.  In  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle,  on  the  other  hand, — one  wIkj  has  in  view 
the  accomplished  fact,  the  one  and  indivisible  Church 
for  which  all  the  apostles  and  prophets  arc  equally 
sacred  authorities— the  phrases  quoted  are  natural 
enough  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  hypotliesis  that  a  Pauline 
Christian,  intimately  familiar  with  the  Pauline  epistles, 
especially  with  Colossians.  writing  about  90  A.D..  lias 
in  Kphcsians  sought  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  true  Catholi- 
cism in  the  meaning  of  Paul,  and  in  his  name,  is  free 
from  any  serious  difficulty.  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  , 
perhaps  the  question  ought  to  be  left  open  as  not  yet 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  Kphcsians  in  the  1 
only  with  caution  when  the  Pauline  system  is 


Like  the  Pauline  epistles  in 
Kphcsians  are  among  the  tx-st  preserved  puts  of  the  XT. 

17  Text  Of  '  hcV  nAVe  hardl>'  al  :ul  1mx"  subjected 
Col  and  Etih.  lo  MnoolninK  revision  ;  the  majority 
p  of  the  variants  (which,  it  must  be  said, 
arc  very  numerous)  are  clearly  mere  copyists'  errors. 
Al  the  same  lime  the  readings  vacillate  at  several 
important  points—  e.g. .  (Kph.  So)  between  Koirwria 
and  oikorou-.a.  (Col.  2iS)  between  a  fir)  iopaxef  and  & 
i6pan.tr.  (Col.  3 13 1  between  xpttrrut  and  m  pi<».  Influence 
of  the  text  of  Kphcsians  upon  Colossians  can  be  some- 
times traced — e.g. .  Col.  JJfi.  has  been  supplied  from  Kph. 
56.  T  he  obscurity  of  many  of  the  sentences  may  have 
helped  to  protect  them  from  gratuitous  change  :  111  any 
case  the  exegete  of  either  epistle  has  a  much  harder 
task  than  the  text-critic. 

H.  J.  Holumann,  Kritik  Jet  E/Aeter  u.  Kolotisrhritfe, 
('73),  a  most  careful  cotnirarison  of  the  two  letter*  with  each 

other  and  with  those  Pauline  epistles  of 
18.  Literature,  which  the  fien  uincnesi  may  l>e  rr^nnli-d 

certain.  HoltJmann's  hypothesis  is  that  in 
Colossians  we  have  a  genuine  epistle  of  Paul  to  Cotosse.  whi.  h 
has  been  expanded  by  Liter  interpolations  ;  ihe  interpolator  i.s 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Kphcsians,  -a  Gentile  Christian, 
of  I'auline  training,  who  belonged  to  the  post-apo*tnlir  .lae. 
Alb.  Klopper,  Per  Brit/  an  die  Crime'  (*8»),  and  Per  Bnrf 
an  die  EpheterVyi}.  a  very  thorough  if  somewhat  stiff  exposi- 
tion :  CoU»sian«  is  held  to  be  genuine,  Ephesians  not.  H.  v. 
Soden  in  //'7~,  i&&$,  pp.  330/?.,  407  f.,  and  18137.  103  J?.. 

*ubstantially  accepted  Holumann'*  hypothesis,  and  in  the 
Hi  C91)  has  given  a  luminous  commentary  H.  Oltraniare, 
Comm.  tur  lei  E/itrrt  lie  S.  /'an/  aux  Colossiem,  anx  /./A.  et 
Phil.,  3  vols.,  1S91-9J,  maintains  the  genuineness  of  both 
epistles.  In  the  case  of  Colossians  this  had  already  been 
argued  most  brilliantly  by  J.  B.  Eightfoot  (SI.  J'anl'i  E/ittlei  t* 
the  Colotsiam  and  la  f'hitrmpn,  1S75,  Elh  ed.  xBSo).  J.  Mac- 
pherson  in  Commentary  on  St.  I'autt  £/.  to  the  Ephesimns. 
(  91),  has  sought  with  a  painstaking  care,  worthy  of  Lightfoot 
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If,  to  vindicate  tradition  and  solve  the  difficulties  of  the 
Er.  Haupl  (die  C,e/aHgenuhaflibrie/e,  iBog,  an  entirely 
am  of  the  Kril.-Exegtt.  K*mm.  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer) 
a  regards  the  genuint u-  - •  *  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  ankle,  but  decides  against  the  Roman  origin  and 
in  favour  of  Cx»area.  Some  new  point*  of  view  are  offered  in 
Zahn's  Einl.  i.  d.  S.T..  180?,  jio-lyS.  hoth  on  the  question  of 
introduction  and  on  details  of  exegesis-  The  once  justly 
popular  commentaries  of  Kllicott  ('55)  and  Harlcsa  (ind  ed. 
58)  on  Ephesians  are  now  somewhat  out  of  date.  See  also 
the  (posthumous)  /%>.,,,  men*  to  tke  EM,  10  the  Romans  and 
Efhenans  (  u5)  by  Pruf.  J.  A.  Hart  ;  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  <  cmm. 
■>»  l-.fktsians  and  CMmMMM  C97).  A.  I. 

COLOURS.  If  in  certain  branches  of  :trt  the  nncient 
Hebrews  fell  far  behind  their  con  temporaries,  they  were 
1  Artistic  MOt  "  ',nout  a'tist>c  feeling  ;  if  they  had 
f  Yntr  no  drama,  they  were  not  devoid  of  dra- 
maticinstinct(CANTK  i.ks.  (S  7  ;  Poktkal 
LITERATURE,  §  5>;  and  if.  through  no  inherent  fault 
of  their  own.  they  were  unable  to  attain  any  degree  of 
0OIUpCtcYKy  in  the  highest  form  of  art.  yet  they  had,  as 
their  poetry  shows,  a  very  real  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  The  neglect  to  cultivate  this 
taste  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  effort  to  fulfil 
the  ancient  command  in  Ex.  204. — a  command  which 
would  of  course  apply  as  much  to  painting  as  to  sculp- 
ture— and  of  the  monotheism  to  which  they  subse- 
quently attained.  (See  Raskin.  Two  Paths,  7  /  ; 
I'errtH  and  (  hipic*,  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia, 
JuJira.  etc.,  I iu /  ;  and  cp  Athens,  §  t.  J1 

A  simple  style  of  decoration  and  the  use  of  some  of 

the  dyes  and  dyed  stuffs  they  may  indeed  have  learned 

n  n.nnr.Mri.i  al  110  enf'v  date.9  When,  however, 
3.  Decoration.  ,he  ttrjtws  ^  |n  describc 

the  decorations  of  an  ideal  sanctuary,  they  are  obliged 
to  U.rrow  their  ideas  of  ornament  from  Egypt,  Baby- 
Ionia.  Persia,  or  Greece.  (See  Wornum.  Analysis  of 
Ornament,  51  /. ,  and  ep  IsKAEt..  §  67.)  Character- 
istic of  this  style  of  decoration  was  a  love  of  costly 
display  combined  with  brilliancy  of  colour  |  Anafyiii  of 
Ornament,  5.  and  Babylonia,  §  18,  Assyria.  §  10. 
EtiviT.  $  36).  From  these  countries,  then,  in  which 
art  was  the  ally,  if  not  the  offspring,  of  idolatry,  came 
the  practice  of  decorating  sculpture  in  the  round  with 
bold  colours  and  costly  raiment.1  a  practice  condemned 
by  Kzckicl  (2814)  «s  t-emg  an  insult  to  Yah  We.  Ih.u 
nidi  OMCI,  however,  were  exceptional  among  the 
Helicews  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  their 
tengliage  onnUlim  no  words  for  'paint,'  ■painting.' 
and  "painter'  (sec  Paint i.  Nor  does  this  striking 
phenomenon  stand  alone.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in 
the  original  texts  no  term  Ls  found  to  express  that 
property  of  light  know-n  to  us  as  tofonr. 

When  a  Hebrew  writer  wishes  to  compare  one  object 
with  another  in  respect  io  in  colour  he  finds  it  necessary 
3  Colour     10  UM~"      wort'         (;'?  'eye 'I  in  the 

vocabulary.   scnM:  of  «ft**rmee.    So  in  Lev.  13,5 

the  pl.it^uc  is  spoken  of  as  changing  'it* 
appearance  '  (EV,  here  and  in  the  following  examples,  'colour  '), 
ami  in  No.  11  7  the  appearance  of  manna  is  descrilied  as  twin* 
|ike  ihe  appcaraen  c  (~>  here  RV)  of  brlellium.  The  simr  \»c.n) 
is  used  of  the  appearance  of  wine  (Prov.!3  31),  of  amter  (F.x. 
1  4  11  *  :•),  of  burnished  bras*  (E/.  I  7  lian.  lOr,),  of  a  beryl  (Et 
1  16  IU'j),  and  of  crystal  (E*.  1 11).  Certainly  the  term 
n>/»ur  occurs  frequently  in  the  I'.V  ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  translation  is  seldom  warranted  by  the  original  text. 
In  the  AjKjcrypha,  on  the  other  hand,  a  word  does  once 
occur  ixp»)fui,  Wisd.  15  4 1  with  reference  to  a  painted 

•  On  the  natural  stage*  in  the  '  ex  pression  of  the  imagination.' 
see  Shelley's  Itefeme  e//'*etry,  part  i.  tvg. 

'J  Already  the  poet  whu  sang  of  the  glorious  victory  over 
Sisera  knew  of  dyed  stuff,  s*r),  and  seems  to  assume 

that  Israel  could  he  expected  to  provide  its  enemies  with  bootv 
of  this  kind  (Judg.  '*  io>.  Of  what  colour-,  however,  this  stuff 
was  composed  is  not  stated  ;  nor  i»  it  said  with  whjt  colours  the 
needlework  (-"Cfn,  cp  1  Ch.  2V  1  Y.r.  IT  3)  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage  was  embroidered.    Src  KMHM-nnntv. 

I  Kor  specimens  of  early  Cr.  coloured  figures  ,ce  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter.  A>/n«.  die  MM  und  Jfsmer,  Tafel  liand.  Uviii.  and 
cp  the  notes  in  '[  <  st-Hand.  317,  418. 
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image  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  term  denotes  rather  the 

paint  or  pigment  used. 

Just  as  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  the  idea  of 

'  painting '  tends  to  prove  that  the  art  was  very  little 

cultivated,  so  also  the  want  of  a  word  for  colour  (found 

in    Syriac  gawnd,    Arabic    lawn"",    Egyptian '  iirn) 

naturally  suggests  that  colours  were  not  much  talked 

about  by  the  Hebrews.    This  inference  could  indeed 

be  shown  to  be  unwarrantable  if  we  found  many  names 

,  _  ,  for  different  colours,  antl  could  prove 

4.  Colour  sense.       ,      ,    .    „         .  5 

arch.Tologically   that   many  colours 

were  in  use.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 
Hebrew  colour-terms — and  this  applies  also  to  those  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  antl  the  Romans1— at  any  rate  in 
biblical  times,  we  find  that  very  few  of  them  arc  real 
colour-terms  at  all.  such  terms  tieing  used  as  denote 
rnlher  n  contrast  betwt-en  light  and  darkness,  brightness 
and  dimness,  than  what  we  commonly  understand  by 
colour.  Still,  if  colours  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  world  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Hebrews  and  other  primitive  races  were  1 
to  distinguish  shades  of  colour  for  which  their  langiu 
possessed  no  distinct  terms,  or  that  they  were,  at  least 
with  respect  to  certain  colours,  colour-blind  " 

It  is  not  so  murh  a  question  of  deficiency  of  colour-sense  (a* 
was  contended  some  years  ago)  as  of  an  undeveloped  colour- 
vocabulary.  (See  I  tel..  Ins,  so,  and  Rennnger,  .h  /t.  under 
'Earhen  ;  also  ('.taut  Allen,  CMr«r  Scmr,  chafe..  II  13.)  If 
colourddind  people  are  in  common  life  able  to  u*e  correctly  the 
names  of  colours  that  they  do  not  see,  so  comer**!)-  a  people 
may  be  able  10  discriminate  colours  for  which  their  language 
has  not  set  apart  names.*  Resides,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
even  the  lower  animals  are  sensitive  to  colour  (see  Grant  Allen, 
a-ji  ;  Clodd,  Ti:f  Sfpry  ff  Crttttien,  87  /.  ;  and  cp  IHummond, 
Asirnt 0/ Mant  if<5 p.,  Montaigne,  htsayt  [Cotton |,  1  ^04  ['7  j]i, 

Krom  the  use  of  the  terms  which  the  Hebrews  did 
possess,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  one  and  the  same 

6  Scarcity    wor^  wns  u<**'  '°  denote  several  shades 
of  real  colour  °'  °lwf  co'our  <  ,nt"  context  or  object  to 
names        n -  'ch  the  colour  was  applied  affording 
the  clue  as  to  tlte  particular  shade  in- 
tended.   Sometimes,  however,  in  order  (o  distinguish 
the  shade  of   colour  quite  unmistakably,   the  thing 
described  is  compared  with  another  object  of  which  the 
colour  in  question  is  peculiarly  characteristic  (cp  Kng. 
salmon-pink,  emerald  green,  etc.). 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  few  real  colour-terms 
occur  in  the  OT  Only  three  of  the  natural  colours  aie 
distinguished  by  nanus,  while  for  blue  and  yellow  dis- 
tinct terms  arc  entirely  wanting.  The  deficiency, 
ever,  is  made  up  for  by  the  use  of  the  terms  cxp 
tlegrees  of  light  or  dark  ;  antl  in  addition  to  these  are 
found  artificial  colours  with  the  name  <.f  the  object  I 
which  they  were  derived  like  our  crimson 
indigo,  etc.  SulMances.  Ux>.  of  which  a  particular 
colour  was  characteristic,  may  have  been  used  to  repre- 
sent the  colour  itself  (like  ling,  orange,  etc.). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  group  and  examine  the  words 
employed  under  the  following  headings;    terms  cx- 

6   Cla-Bifi-  l,rcssinR  * 1 1  1,K,,t  and  dePe»  of  Kg"'. 
cAtfon     121  d-irkni-  '™<>  d*greei  of  .lark,  (3) 
natural  colours,  (4)  variegated  surfaces. 
(5)  pigments.  <f>|  objects.     Finally,  it  will  lie  necessary 
to  point  out  instances  in  which  the  EV  expresses  <r 
implies  a  reference  to  colour  where  no  such  reference 


1  Cp  /"«'.  which  means  originally  'skin,' 

*  t'p  Dc  (Juinccy,  A  uteHi-grap»f,  note  to  chap,  cn  l.mxton : 
'  The  truth  i%,  colours  were  as  loosely  and  latitudinarially 
distinguUh'-d  by  the  (ireck*  and  Romans  av  degrees  of  affinity 
and  consanguinity  ate  evcryw  twic.'  S.-e  further  Smith's  Diet, 
o/l  .ast  Anti<f^.,t.::  '  colorcs.  and  Robertson  Smith  in  Xature, 
liec,  6th,  1877. 

1  Rroadly  speaking  we  may  «av  that  all  people  see  alike. 
WlMrre.  however,  as  in  the  case  ofarti-rs,  the  colour-scn'.e  has 
been  specially  tra  iK-d,  colours  are  «tn  dillerentlv.  Colour- 
blindness can  only  be  regarded  .is  a  di-ia-e.  |Cp  RusUin, 
Aftdrm  FtmUm,  new  cd.  in  small  form  (  7),  1  7  \  |  f  1 

*  K.*ei>  the  imslcni  )•  nglishman  d.x-s  not  1  s  ■  more  ll  .-11  about 
half  a  ib./rn  colour-names  (rid,  vellow,  gre«  n,  blue,  pink,  gray, 
brown,  white,  and  black),  though  he  isqirite  able  to  dblingviM 
many  other  shades  of  colour  for  which  the  E polish  dic-i  -  ,.y 
has  names,  as  well  a*  probably  others  for  «hich  it  lias  1 
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necessarily  exists.  Except  in  the  ease  of  (5)  and  (6)  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  very  definite  conclusions,  the 
interpretation  being  based  mainly  on  philological  con- 
siderations. 

( t )  Ugkl  and  dt-r«s  of  light.  — -The  word  n>,  to*. 
(from  wt».  Syr.  f.ih,    to  shine' I.  used  in  Cant.  610  to 
7  Degree*  of  tll""°,c  ,f,e  k1ow  of  a  ^e(^ln7  complexion 


and  translated  white'  in  the  EV.  means 
"8  "•  primarily  gltnetng  or  glistening  (cp  its 
use  in  Jer.  4  11.  if  the  text  is  correct,  of  a  wind  [AV 
•  dry.'  RV  •  hot  J,  in  Is.  IS 4  of  heat  [EV  '  clear  J.  and 
in  324  as  an  adverb  [rin$  EV  'plainly']!  fli  repre- 
sents it  in  Caitt.  by  Xevtof.  a  word  which  originally  con- 
tained I  similar  idea,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  in  Mt.  17  » 
Mk.»j  and  Ek.  9»o. 

Similarly  vtx.  lah^r,  seems  to  mean  literally  *  dazzling.' 

though  in  Judg.  5  to  it  is  applied  to  asses  of  a  light 
colour,  perhaps  reddish-while  (cp  Ass.  col.  344.  11.  a). 
What  particular  shade  of  colour  the  word  denotes  in 
this  passage  is  doubtful  ;  but  Moore  may  be  right  when, 
following  A.  Milllcr  {/>,>}  I.irJ dtr  Deb*>r*h\,  he  supposes 
it  to  be  '  gray  or  lawny  inclining  to  red. '  flip's  rendering, 
lueiUpfHai.  is  a  mere  guess,  intended  to  connect  the  word 
With  (TOTS  (cp  Jer.  20i6©;.  A  derivative  <-imi  from  the 
same  root  is  traditionally  found  in  Ez.27t8 
EV  white  wool'  ;  but  sec  Javan).  and  probablv  also 
the  name  Zohar  (On.  40 10  -m;  see  Namks,  §  6o> 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

The  term  an*.  ijhofih  (from  Ar.  tahiba\.  '  glitter - 
ing  like  gold,'  starts  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  used  of 
leprous  hair  in  I-ev.  13  30  32  j<>,  where  the  EV  reUreMMI 
it  by  '  yellow,'  and  in  E*r.  827  the  llophal  participle  of 
the  same  root  is  applied  to  '  brass'  (AV  "fine  copper,' 
RV  "bright  brass  ).  In  Lev.  I3j»]3  €5  translates  it  by 
(arQii,-'  ■.  and  in  I.I36  by  tavtlji.  whereas  in  Ezra  827 
( =  1  E*d.  8  57 1  it  would  seem  to  render  by  (rriXHuf 
[BALJ1  To  express  'brilliant.'  as  contrasted  with 
'white,'  the  NT  employs  Xauir,i  •!  in  Lk-23n  (EV 
•gorgeous),  ActslOjo  (EV  'bright').  Ja.2i  (AV 
'goodly,'  RV  'fine').  Rev.  U>t>  (AV  'white.'  RV 
•bright  ),  and  Rev.  198  (AV  'white'  RV  bright  ). 
In  Acts  10  30  Ja.  2a  Rev.  156  the  Vulgate  translates  the 
word  by  tandidus. 

(3)  Darknest  and  dtgrtrs  of  dark.-  To  express  the 
idea  of  darkness  the  term  Tft^.  Uhir  (from  ins?.  -Syr. 
„   „  Miir.    to  be  black  )  is  emploved.  It 

d^k  ^  °f  tl>e  d,Uk  1U'r       3  In> 

r  rising   (I.ev.  13  jt  37).  of  a 

skin  or  complexion  | Jot>30  i3.  tVniirwrai  [UN].  tittuXa- 
rvrcu  fA];  Cant.  I5I.  and  of  dark  horses  (Zech  62); 
and  a  diminutive  form  -VTinr,  fharhsr.  is  applied  in 
Cant.  14(0  itt ut\avu>fiUrv\  in  dark  ringlets.  When  it  is 
desired  to  express  a  particularly  dark  colour  another 
substantive  is  sometimes  added,  as  '  oven-black.'  Lam. 
5  to  (of  skin  :  r3  wt  K\i$a»oi  (ri\iu)Sr)),  '  raven  black,' 
Cant.  Tm  (of  hair),  ami  in  the  XT  'sackcloth-black' 
(Rev.  0m),  In  the  EV  lih.'r  is  represented  by  'black.' 
and  in  €1  and  XT  by  ii4\at.  From  the  same  root  arc 
derived  -rraf.  ¥hsr  (  Lira.  48  ;  sec  COAL,  j!  1 ).  and  prob- 
ably  nn-ff.  Stftr  (Josh.  133).  another  name  for  the  Nile 
(see  Skihoki. 

Another  Word  an  h>"*  (from  cn  =  «n>.  applied  to 
sheep  whose  wool  has  been  scorched  by  the  sun, 
though  really  meaning  simply  'dark,'  may  be  trans- 
lated 'brown,"  as  is  done  by  AV  in  (Jen.  30  j*/  35  4°- 
In  (9  it  is  rendered  by  ^otot  and  once  (v,  40)  by 
xcmuW  J    To  express  the  idea  of  gloom  and  sorrow 

>  The  Heb.  has  2jj3  n^-rcn  c-?tf  n$o  3?sc  xn- 

For  this  1  F.vl.  h:i*  irni  trmnnf  \OAKa  airo  \aAxov  \prftTTtiv  ffri'A- 
fiorra  antvrf  J««*  i II)  and  «.  a.  \.  ana  ^pyoioii  arJifiortot 
jLpt/trort&ovs  6tKa  &vo  |1.J. 

1  There  is  also  a  form  T-c;,  kamrir  (Job  3  5  plur.  con»tr. 
(»  om.l)  which  occur*  in  lob  (AV  bUckn«,),  ami  has  ofien 
l«n  connected  with  an  Aram,  root  ;      ~.  '  10  be  black.'    BI  >li, 
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we  meet  with  the  root  Tip,  kJJA.tr,  which  has  the 
primary  meaning  1  to  be  dirty,'  Thus  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  turbid  water  of  a  brook  (Jobtlift),  to  a  sorrowful 
countenance  (Jer.821),  to  mourning  garments  (14j), 
and  even  to  galt-.H  of  a  mourning  city  (Jer.  14  j)  and  to 
the  heavens  1  Jit.  4  iZ  1  K.  l-Usl.  In  Is.  kit  a  derivative 
(nm^)  from  the  same  root  is  used  of  the  mourning  garb 
of  the  h.  av  ens  (  EV  '  blackness  ' ).  To  the  same  root 
also  probably  belong  the  names  Kcdar  [inp  Gen  2013) 
and  Kidron  (j'Tip  a  S.  1/123  ,  see  NAMES,  §  ioa|. 
Further,  -en,  A.iJ.ik,  'to  he  dark,'  a  word  generally 
used  of  the  darkness  of  approaching  night  lip  Job 
186  Is.  f>3  >>.  is  used  in  l-tm.  617  of  the  eyes  becoming 
dim,  in  I's  &Jj4  of  their  becoming  blind  ;  and  in  lam. 
4  8  tlie  same  term  is  applied  to  a  dark  complexion. 
This  root  gives  us  the  common  « ord  for  1  darkness ' 
( T^n).  Hoth  rip  and  ^rn  arc  represented  in  0  by  <riord- 
[tu>,  <r»ori»V,  awanor&tu*  :  and  -jrn  also  by  <r*orij*ir. 

Finally,  to  this  class  belong  also  apparently  •*?,S;ni 
hakniili  (Gen.  49 12.  O"*1-  ^aporotoJ)  and  rn*"sm, 
kakkliHth  (Pro*.  23 2q  ©"K*,  correctly  m\toi\ :  both  of 
them  seem  to  refer  to  the  dull  |  EV  '  red  ' )  appearance  of 
the  eyes  after  excessive  drinking  (cp  the  name  llachilah 
(ns-3n  1  S.23ig],  and  see  Namks.  jj  ioa). 

(3)  X.ilurat colours.  l.'nder  this  heading  are  included 
those  Hebrew-  words  which  more  closely  rr-scmble  our 

9  Natural  lw,ural  Boknur-iernia     There  arc  three 
colours'    claMes:  <ar  wm,e-        red.  (>)  green. 
wj1jt^  '     It  is  doulHless  true  that  primarily  white 
denoted  simply  purity,  green  paleness,  and 
red  depth  of  light  ;  but  the  use  to  which  the  words  arc 
applied  shows  dial  the  Hebrews  attached  to  them  fairly 
definite  kle:is  of  colour. 

(a)  White  is  commonly  represented  \ty  pV.  Lillian. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  colour  of  goats  (Gen.  30ja  37 1,  of 
tivth  (49 1 2 1,  of  manna  ( Ex.  1 6  u ).  of  leprous  hair  ( I  jet.  13s 
10  jo  (. ).  of  the  leprous  spot  I  I^cv.  132^  38  f.  ).  of  garments 
(Eeel  98).  and  of  horses  (Zcch.  18  636).  Here  also,  as 
w  ith  the  shades  of  dark,  different  shades  of  colour  seem 
to  he  clearly  distinguished,  as  '  milk-white'  ((icn.  49  12). 
'  coriander  •seed  white'  (Ex.  1  fl3i).  'snow-white'  iNu. 
TJ 10  3  K.  fi27  I's.  OS  14  Is.  1  iS).  and  in  the  XT  ■  wool- 
white'  (Rev.  I14),  •  bright- white '  (Mt.  17*  Lk.  9ao). 
and  '  harvest -white'  (Jn.  4  is).  We  even  find  in  Lev. 
13  J?  a  compound  expression  (n'jj's  rii.ip)  used  to  describe 

a  sh*de  of  white  (AV  '  darkish  white.'  RV  1  dull  white  '). 

Ft.  «n  the  umr  Ifc-brew  root  seem  to  be  derived  the  name* 
Libia  faff  GuLflia^  Libni  (-j^S  F:«.  617),  Libra))  (,133^ 
lo»h.  10  j~r,  hut  see  I. in v mi),  Lelianah  <nj;S  Bk  '.'«<),  and 
l-ehonoii  (p]3s  1  K.  tao[61X  scxalled  either  on  account  of  its 
*no»  -ia|>pcd  peak  or  from  the  colour  of  il>  »tone,  as  well  as  the 
sub-tantives  ,tj3>,  t'Hi.itoh  'moon'  (Ca.  •>  10),  .U2>,  lihkrtrk, 
'  »  hi:e  -  loiiilar '  (lien.  30  37),  and,  possibly,  ."u;S  l</-t>f'lh, 
1  brick '(Kx.  I  14;  tee,  however,  Hkick,  I  1,  n.).  See  Names, 
ft  tC,  .02. 

The  corresponding  root  in  Aramaic  is  "nrt.  i»r.  w  hich 
in  Is.  21)22  is  us<d  (as  a  verb)  of  the  face  becoming  pile 
with  shame,  and  in  Dan.  7o  of  a  snow-white  garment.' 
Both  these  words  are  usually  represented  in  f5  by  Xrecot 
(cp,  however,  (ien.  30 37  where  x^w»>4t~]n>'l.  and.  more- 
over, there  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  a  word  Xciwua 
which  is  usetl  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes  ( Tob.  2 10  3 17  68  1 1 
813.  but  in  Ecclus.  49 si  XtvKOrrft.  Heb.  j;4"). 

To  the  same  class,  perhaps.  Iiclongs  also  -in.  Gen. 
40  16.  In  the  RV  it  is  translated  '  white  bread " ;  but  from 
what  follows  in  the  context  the  word  would  seem  to  refer, 
in«t  to  the  contents  of  the  baskets,  but  to  the  twskets 
themselves  (AV  'white  baskets').  Finally,  to  expr.-ss 
the  idea  Of  the  hair  liecnming  grayish-white  through  old 
age,  there  is  the  root  2'V.  ( 1  S,  12»  Job  If*  1  4. 

however,  append  a  query,  and  Che.  denies  the  existence  of 
a  root  -c;  ID OT (Rxjmitfr,  June-  1697,  p.  406;  JQK,  July 
«8«47.  p.  S7>k    Cp  Kcciesu,  C10  makim. 

1  K"1tn  nf  M.ite  »eem  10  have  been  of  white  »*  well  as  of 
imrplc  (*ec  Im:1.»w,  f  15).  Cp  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8  3,  viii.  7  3,  xix.  K  j  ; 
11/ 11. 1  1  ;  see  Keim,  Geuh.Jetm  tsm  Xuzara,  3  380  [kTtt  104). 
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whence  the  derivative  nj'b.  sibkdk.  '  gray  hair '  (Gen. 
4'2)i  44*931  Deut. 32* J  Hos.  79  Prov.  20*9)  or  'old 
age'  (Is.  464).  In  0  it  is  usually  represented  correctly 
by  To\ti  or  to  "y%>at. 

(Jt)  Perhaps  the  most  clearly  distinguished  of  the 
natural  colours,  as  being  the  colour  of  blood,  was  red,  to 

10  R  d    cxPrcss  w'hich  the  Hebrews  commonly  used 
'  the  root  ci*.  dJkam.    That  it  denoted  a 

brilliant  hue  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Isaiah  uses 
the  verb  cntin  in  the  sense  of  becoming  like  scarlet 
(yvn,  see  below,  §  ij),  and  the  IViestly  Code  speaks  of 
skins  dyed  red  (BJgft  The  adjective  Chf,  'Adkim.  is 
applied  to  blood  in  a  K.3»a.  to  blood-stained  apparel 
in  Is.  <J3j;  and  verbal  forms,  to  a  blood-besmeared 
shield  (cue)  in  Nah.  24  [3].  and  to  wine  (c-iimv)  in  Prov. 
23  31.  That  the  root,  however,  was  also  employed  to 
describe  other  colours  of  a  reddish  hue  is  apparent 
from  its  use  as  applied  to  a  heifer  (Nu.  19a)  or  a  horse 
(Zech.  18).  to  a  reddish-brown  (•yentt,  Gen.  25 15  1  S. 
16  n  ; 1  cp  I -am.  47,  Cant.  5 10.  and  see  Goliath.  §  a.  n. ) 
skin,  as  well  as  to  reddish  or  brownish -yellow  lentils 
(Gen.  "2530).'  The  Priestly  Code  uses  also  a  diminutive 
form  (rci*)  'o  express  merely  'reddish,'  applying  it  to 
the  colour  of  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  13  1914)  or  sore 
(Ixv.  134»/)- 

From  the  same  root  ore  derived  the  names  K< !  um  (clK  Gen. 

2i  jo\  AJmah  (.toik  Gen.  10 19),  and  Aduminim  (ctsik  Josh. 
15  7  1*17;  see  Names,  f  10-2)  as  well  as  the  precious  stone 
called  C~H  (see  Rcbv  and  Preciocs  Stones).  Tn  DTK 
'tldkl>nt,  correspond*  s-vopo*  (lit.  'having  the  colour  of  fire')  in 
0  and  NT;  and  in  Ml.  It5»3  we  find  the  verb  wvppafu* 
used  of  the  sky. 

Other  ruots,  however,  besides  this  are  occasionally  employed  to 
designate  this  colour.  Thus  the  root  jljn,  &>!»>.  ij,  which  usually 
convey*  the  idea  of  '  acidity,  fermentation,'  seems  to  be  used  in  Is. 
6:1  1  to  denote  a  colour  ;  ami  the  context  requires  a  blood*  or 
wine-like  appearance  (cp  Eng.  sorrel,  (1)  tun  tur-i.mr  and 
(a)  from  ««i<r->  reddish-brown).  E'iCtt  Zech.  07  is  also,  from 
the  context,  pm-  bl;  to  be  read  C'xOn  (Che.);  cp  Ges.Buhl, 
t.v.  |*3st.  The  root  Ten,3  kamar  'to  he  red,'  is  traced  by  some 
in  Ps.7^9,  and,  with  more  justice,  in  Jobl(ii6  (Pu'al'al  form). 
To  this  class  wc-  may  also  probably  assign  p*»,  irfn**,  '  reddish- 
brown '(cp  Ar.  atkarn,  'a  sorrel-hone,'  and  Heb.  ?"*") — 0  term 
used  in  Zech.  1  «  of  a  hone. 

(7)  The  third  natural  colour  term  describes  those 
uncertain  hues  —  colours  which  it   has.  in  all  ages, 

11  Green  l)ccn  'ounc'  difficult  to  distinguish  —  that 
I  waver  between  blue,   yellow,   and  green. 

In  Hebrew  the  adjective  employed  (from 
ST,  "to  l>e  pole.'  cp  Assyr.  ardku,  'to  grow  pale' 
[of  the  face],  arku,  'yellow.'  and  Aram.  jsU..  'to 
be  pale')  can  be  applied  to  the  colour  of  vegeta- 
tion (Job  398  aK.  19*.  Is.  37»7>;  and  a  substan- 
tive jr\  ytrtk,  derived  from  the  same  root  denotes 
vegetahlc  produce  in  general.  As,  moreover,  the  root 
idea  of  the  word  was  originally,  like  that  of  ,  v.. , . .  1  sr 
its  Greek  equivalent,  merely  paleness  or  faintness  of 
colour,  a  derivative  i'CJrv)  can  lie  user!  to  describe  a 
panic-stricken  countenance  i Jer.  306)  or  the  fading  colour 
of  decaying  vegetation  |l>eut.  28  aa  Amos  49  Hag.  217). 
Further,  to  express  simply  '  palish.'  a  diminutive  form 
(p"»?r)  can  be  used  of  plague  spots  (Lev.  13  49  14 
37)  or  of  the  appearance  of  gold  (Ps.  6813). 4  On  the 
word  p-n.  kdrus  (  s'|-«n  'to  be  yellow?"  ;  cp  NAMES, 
§  66)  which  is  applied  to  gold  ( Ps.  68 14.  etc. )  and  seems 
to  denote  a  shade  of  yelhnc.  see  Goi.n. 

(4)  /  'sritgattd  surfaces.  — A  few  words  occur  which, 
though  their  precise  meaning  is  uncertain,  undoubtedly 

t  Che.,  Off  "JO-iK;  cp  Lam  47  (Ax/.  T.,  Aug.  1899).  If, 
however,  1  S.  1<1 i»  refers,  not  to  David's  complexion,  but  to  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  word  will  then  mean  reddish.' 

*  Unless  sre  point  CT*}  (see  Esac",  f  i\ 

*  From  this  root  some  derive  "CI,  hemdr,'  asphalt,'  "tjrl,  Aimer, 
'  clay,'  UBIV,  yakmtr,  '  roebuck.' 

*  Cp  ME-jARKOK  (a  doubtful  place-name  in  Josh.  10 46). 
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denote  a  parti -coloured  appearance  of  some  kind  ; 

their  employment  being  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  the  description  of 
animals.  Of  these  the  term  rendered  in 
AV  by  '  ringstraked  '  and  applied  to  goats  (ity,  'dktklk, 
Gen.  30  35  39  /  31  8  10  ia),  probably  has  reference  to 
white  stripes  on  an  otherw  ise  dark  skin  ;  that  translated 
•  speckled  '  (ifjj.  ndkMk,  Gen.  30  3a  f.  33 30  31  8  10  n)  to 
light  spots  on  a  dark  skin  ;  and  that  represented  by 
•grisled  1  (-r.;,  bdridk)  and  used  of  both  goats  (Gen,  31 
10  12)  and  horses  (Zech.  636)  to  light  patches  on  a  dark 
skin.  The  lost  word  would,  therefore,  probably  corre- 
spond to  our  piebald. 

In  Jer.  129(RV)wemect  with  the  phrase  'a speckled (V-)f) bird 
of  prey.'  The  commentators  have  sought  to  justify  ami  explain 
it;  but  it  remains  improbable.1  A  combination  of  different 
colours  U  expressed  in  Gen.  SO  33  ff.  by  Ht^tJ,  probably 
'  besprinkled,'  '  flecked  '  (cp  i/artm\  The  same  term  is  used  in 
Eiek.  H  16  of  the  dyed  stuffs  of  many  colours  with  which  other 
peoples  were  wont  to  decora le  their  shrines. 

(S)  Pigments. - — The  Hebrews  knew  and  made  use  of 
three  of  which  were  derived  from 
limals.  These  three  dyes  were  alt 
manufactured  by  the  Phoenicians :  the 
one  •scarlet'  or  'crimson'  (whence  its  Gr.  name  eiom- 
*oiV  and  Let  pkarnicium),  from  an  insect  (coccus) 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  species  of  oak  on  which  it 
was  found  (/lex  CM(ifera) ;  the  other  two  from  a  slimy 
secretion  found  in  a  special  gland  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish called  Murex  truneulus  and  Murex  brandaris. 
By  infusing  the  insect  (coccus)  in  boiling  water  a 
beautiful  red  dye  was  produced,  superior  in  effect  and 
durability  to  cochineal  ;  the  other  dyes  when  applied 
to  articles  became  at  first  of  a  whitish  colour,  but 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  changed  to  yellowish 
greenish  and  finally  to  purple,  the  purple  being  red  or 
blue  according  to  the  species  of  shell -fish  employed. 
These  three  colours  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
ancients  on  account  of  both  their  brilliancy  and  their 
costliness.  'I~he  purple-blue  is  translated  '  blue '  in  the 
EV.  but  must  have  corresponded  rather  to  our  violet,  by 
which  it  is  once  rendered  in  the  AV  (Esth.  Hand  in  the 
margin  815).  The  Hebrews  knew  no  blue  colour  with  which 
to  compare  it,  and  hence  11  is  saiil  in  Benu  k.'tk  1  a  that  '  purple- 
blue  is  like  the  sea,  and  die  sea  is  like  the  plants,  and  the  plants 
are  like  the  firmament  of  heaven  '  (see  alio  Mtmuh.  4,  and  cp 
Del.  in  /'A' A '<*l  iv.  488.  Iris,  it/.,  and  the  articles  Pirfuz, 
Scarlet,  Blie.  Crimson). 

(a)  To  designate  the  first  of  the  dyes  mentioned 
above,  the  Hebrews  sometimes  used  simply  p»>"r,  told' , 

_     .  .   'worm,'  just  as  we  speak  of  crimson 
14.  bcarlet.  (|>    Mab    kirmit  -Satisk.   krimi)  and 

cochineal  (really  a  term  denoting  the  insect  Coecut  CQtH 
found  in  Mexico).  Thus  it  is  used  in  Is.  1 :9  as  the 
most  natural  example  of  a  glaring  and  indelible  dye, 
and  in  I „im.  4s  (where  fil60.  gives  the  simple  term 
tixKot,  'berry'  [A,  tiXruf].  the  insect  being  regarded  in 
early  times  as  a  species  of  berry  I  of  princely  raiment 
It  even  occurs  as  a  verbal  derivative  (c'pjrc.  Nah.  2  3 
[4]  ;  ©  eVwaiforraj)  with  the  meaning  '  to  be  clothed 
in  scarlet'  (sec,  however,  Dki  ss.  S  a.,  n. ).  More 
often,  however,  the  form  rty^,  /,!/„  atk.  is  found 
with  the  addition,  either  before  or  after  it.  of  the 
word  -j^.  Idnl — a  word  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  root  .ijc1,  IdnJk  (cp  Assyr.  iinitu,  pos- 
sibly fr.  ianti).  suppost.sd  to  mean  'to  glitter,"  and 
is  thought  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  colour  derived  from 
the  ;•*•<*.  In  this  form  it  is  mentioned  as  a  costly  pos- 
session (Ex.S5t]),  and  as  being,  therefore,  suitable 
for  an  offering  (lix.  264  3.rin  Lev.  1 4 4  ("n  "jej  649515* 
["*.?  'ic]  Nu.  196  ["n  •K'|),  for  the  hangings  |  Ex.  26 36 
1  ©  srmjAaior  uatnrt  (Buy;  but  Aigertsr  [A  J).  J,"2y.  seems  to 
be  an  old  word  for  hyena  (see  Zkboisi).  9*ts)a.  -  rnjc-  svhicb 
may  have  been  miswTittcn  njnc  out  of  which  w 
a  false  reading  ntne  (see  Siegf.-Sta.,  i.e.  B'I'Jl 
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27 16  3iM7  38i8),  for  the  ephod  (Ex.  2856  3838),  for  the 
priests'  girdle  (Ex.  'J8  8  39 5 for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
2S15  393),  and  for  the  emliroidcrcd  pomegranates  (Ex. 
28  33  3974).  etc.  In  Ecclus.  45 11.  also,  it  is  used  of 
some  kind  of  emhroidercd  work  (Gr.  »r«\trf<r^/r>j  «o««y ; 
vet.  tortofotco),  A  thread  of  this  colour — expressed 
by  iani  alone  was  commonly  used  in  the  times  of  the 
Jahvisi  as  a  mark  (Gen  3>w3jo;  Josh.  2*t.  JE),  and 
the  single  term  is  employed  in  two  poetical  passages 
(3S  1»4,  where  the  maidens  of  Israel  arc  called  upon 
to  lament  Saul,  who  used  to  clothe  them  111  starlet  ; 
and  ("a  4  1)  as  equivalent  to  the  longer  expression.  In 
the  acrostic  on  the  'Capable  Woman'  the  same  word 
is  used  in  the  plural  (-•:=•,  Idnim1)  to  describe  the  warm 
clothing  provided  against  the  cold  of  winter  (  Pros'. 
SI  11,1.  and  in  Is.  1 14  to  denote  probably  scarlet-stuff  as 
distinguished  from  the  dye  itself  (;,v,"|.  As  a  substitute 
for  these  exjwessions  we  hnd  the  Chronicler  using  a 
word  Vc-£,  iarmil  (3  Ch.  2714  814.  cp  Ex.  Stfjsl. 
derived  from  the  Persian  (kirm,  a  worm.'  see  Crimson, 
and  cp  alxjvel.  In  6  xforirof  is  chosen  to  represent 
all  these  expressions,  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  NT  it  denotes  this 
dye  (Mt  27**  Hcb.        Rev.  17  J4  18  1116). 

Uiter  OT  writers  knew  of  another  pigment  of  a 

like  shade  of  colour,  called  IdUr  (EV  '  vermilion') 

-  *  ■  ' 

—  perhaps  oxide  of  lead  (cp  ft  tuXrot  and  sec  Kiehm, 
//  II 'ft  "  Mcnnig  ' ).  It  was  used  for  (tainting  ceilings 
(Jer.  22  14,  0  ftl\rol'>  and  images  1  E/ek.  "_3  14.  ©  y(M<Mi  )■ 
(£)  The  Purple-blue  (p*;*.  tfkheUtk.  Ass>t.  ta-ktt  tu) 
and  Purple-red  (fJJVt.  'ar«aman.  Bib.  Aram,  pnt, 
,,  t>__i«-  Assvr.  argamannu)  dved  stuffs  also  figure 
10.  mrptM.  Ur^\y  in  ,|ie  decoration  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  priestly  rol»es  ;  but  they  can  hardly  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  scarlet  (cp  Can  TIC &1  s.  §  15), 
their  emplo)-ment  being  characteristic  of  P  and  later 
writers,  They  also  can  he  used  for  an  offering  (Ex. 
254  3!>6),  as  being  a  valuable  possession  (Ex.  35j?I. 
as  well  as  for  the  curtains  (Ex.  26  1  3<>B).  for  the  veil 
(Ex.  3631  36  jj),  for  the  hangings  (Ex.  26.46  27  16  36  37 
3SiS),  for  the  priest's  ephod  (Ex.  286  SO? I.  for  the 
girdle  (Kx.283  39s>9>.  and  for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
2815  39a),  etc.  A  late  prophet  knows  both  colours 
ns  part  of  the  splendour  of  heathen  worship  I  Jer,  IO9). 
It  seems  natural  also  to  another  late  writer  to  assume 
that  the  Midianitish  chiefs  would  wear  robes  of  purple- 
red  (Judg.  8*6);  and  Eiekiel  tells  how  the  robes  of 
purple-bluc  worn  by  the  Assyrians  had  struck  the  im- 
agination of  the  women  of  Israel  (236).  whilst  he  also 
knows  (277)  of  purple- blue  and  purple -red  from 
Elishah  [if. v.  ).  In  Ecclus,.  too,  both  dyes  are  men- 
tioned (45 10)  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
raiment  of  Moses,  and  in  6>o  ribbons  of  purple-blue 
are  said  to  form  part  of  the  adornment  of  Wisdom. 
On  the  defeat  of  Gorgias  dyed  stuffs  of  both  colours 
were  token  by  Judas  MaccaUeus  among  the  spoil 
(1  Marc.  4»i).  Of  the  two  purples  red  seems  to 
have  been  preferred.  Solomon  s  '  seat  of  purple  (Cant. 
810I  is  perh.i|»  due  to  error  (sec  Pl  RPI.E)  ;  but  purple 
robes  of  office  were  common.  Judas  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  power  and 
riches,  were  not  clothed  in  purple  ( 1  Mace.  814).  When, 
however.  Alexander  appoints  Jonathan  high  priest,  he 
scuds  him  a  purple  rod  robe  (M3.j6.164  [KV]) :  s°  Ufa- 
wise  Antiochus  w  hen  he  confirms  him  in  the  office  (11  59). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  treachery  of  Andronicus 
is  discovered,  he  is  at  once  deprived  of  the  purple  robe 
(2  Mace.  4  38).  Similarly  in  the  NT  in  Mt.  27  38  1  x\afi«t 
xoxxiVni  Mk  I'm;  i  vofxpvpa  I  and  In.  19 1  1  manor 
TopQvpoiw).  the  red -purple  robe  is  used  as  a  mock 
image  of  majesty ;  while  in  Lk.  16 19  {wopfvpa)  it  is 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  rich  man.    In  Rev.  174 
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1  rafxp  1,101V  «ai  *  A* « iron  it  is  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
gre.ii  harlot ,  and  in  1 8 1 1  ( wopQvpat )  is  referred  to  as 
valuable  merchandise  (cp  also  v.  16  xofxpv(rov» ).  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  Paul's  converts  made 
her  living  by  selling  this  dye  (ropoSepoiruiXit.  Actsl6i4i. 
In  Cant.  76  live  hair  of  the  bride  seems  to  be  compared 
with  purple  (prm),  and  Greek  parallels  for  this  are 
quoted,  The  comparison,  however,  can  hardly  be 
trusted,  for  -jSo  forms  frtn  jrVn  is  a  diitogram  of  "prn 
Ssrcs  t4?  wh|ch  precedes.  Each  form  of  the  clause 
teems  to  be  more  comet  in  one  half  than  the  other 
Read,  perhaps,  with  Cheync  '  The  locks  of  thy  head  arc 
like  Canncl  (Sc-^j);  they  are  pleasant  (n=p:(  as  .111 
orchard  of  pomegranates'  (see  G  ALL.F.KY,  ak  jCJ  in 
pj1*3  »  plainly  some  word  which  should  follow  srrc;  ; 
probably  rCFJ  (written  cp,  and  corrupted  pj ;  cp 
IlAIR.  §1).  In  the  (Jr.  ps,2„  is  commonly  represented 
by  iakirOot  an<l  MMi>e.rot.'  and  prj-i*  by  rofxpi'pos  in 
both  OT  and  NT  (see  Rev.  9. 7  21  »). 

(f»)  (Motets. — The  words  included  under  this  heading 
denote  objects  of  which  a  particular  shade  of  colour 

1*.  ohi  ;t  was  characteristic  Thus  pa.  bus  (aCh. 
nawiia  '",'  ®  /iwintj  was  the  fine  cotton  Of 
linen  manufactured  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  called  elsewhere  (Ex.  26 1  Gen.  41 4),  etc.  I  e^,  lei 
(see  Erman.  IJ/e  in  Ant  tent  Egrpt,  448.  and  the 
articles  Egypt.  §  35.  Cotton,  and  Linen),  tin.  hur.  in 
Etta.  16  probably  means  1  white-stuff'  (whence  -rn  m 
Is.  199).  and  0*7?  ( I  "era.  Urp.it)  '  white  cotton. '  Three 
more  rare  words  occur  in  the  same  verse  which  have 
been  thought  to  denote  different  species  of  valuable  stone 
or  plaster  .  r?.  Us,  (also  in  Ca.  5ij)  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  cTp.  Sari!  (1  Ch.  29  s), 
and  to  mean  'white  marble'  or  'alabaster'  ;  ens, 
tah.it  (6"K  aptapayiin^.  ©*  vfidpaySm )  denoting  per- 
haps 'porphyry'  (so  BUB;    KV  'red  marble.'  RV*» 

•  porphyry  I ;   -n.  Jar,  meaning  possibly   •  pearl '  or 

•  pearl-like  stone';  C  rlrmrot  M6ot) ;  and  rrAs  isihertth 
FA'  '  black  msrblc,'  RN^if-  '  stone  of  blue  colour ' ).  which 
has  been  derived  from  TS  —  me,  and  taken  to  mean 
'  black  marble  '  (see.  howes-er,  Maksim.  1. 

Lastly  it  remains  to  notii-c  a  few  passages  in  which 
the  EV  unnecessarily  implies  a  reference  to  colour 
17  A    hi    it'     'I"h,,s  tr,c  colour  '  green  '  is  sometimes 
of  E\r  use*'  m  ,he  KV  10  "present  words 

denoting  not  colour  but  a  healthy 
and  flourishing  condition.  Of  such  words  ra'inan, 
which  means  rather  'luxuriant,'  is  correctly  translated 
in  0  by  various  words  expressive  of  luxuriant r  (leWl 
Ut.  12*  Is  57 5:  <nV«rcot  3  K.  14jj  Co.  1  .6  Vj,  613: 
dX<rw*rt  4  K.  164l7.oa(h.2«4jer  36,3  178  E/.  276). 
\:cry  similar  is  the  use  of  n^,  laJi,  '  fresh,  moist  ^.yi 
Gen.  30,7  Ez.  17 14  20 47  [21  ,] :  i-y(*t>%  Judg.  1 67  81  and 
30%  rdtC'th  'juicy'  (i^y/>it  Jobfi  16).  Again  3"2i».  'dt/iihk, 
denotes  'fresh,  juicy  ears  of  corn'  (I^rs-.  2  14 1,  and  3*. 
Mk,  can  l>e  used  of  •  fresh  young  plants '  (Job  8  «j  Cant. 
611);  whilst  c*».  At.OT/w.  seems  to  denote  tender  young 
fruits  (Ca.2ii.  see  Del.  aJ  ice.),  and  *<c-a.  karmtl, 
(Lev.  23i4)  applies  to  'garden  fruit  '  in  general. 

To  this  category  belong  also  «Kh  ci«ipr>u  >d  t<xpre»iaiu  as 
KB"J  rl*IO  'grassy  pjnturcs  '  (Fs.  23v)  and  rns  Tips  '  sprouts  uf 
the  field'  (Ecclus.  40jj).    In  all  ihoe  ea«-«  die  term  '  gT<-en. 
used  in  AV,  mui.t  indeed  serve  »*  a  paraphraw  :  but  ii  w  oihcr 
wise  with  the  following  examples :—  In  Job  66  the  wwdll 

translated  '  while'  (of  an  egg)  i<  thought  by  many  to  mean  '  the 
juice  of  pursiain '  (so  KVmc  e)  pan*»o'  *t»i<  but  «ee  Fowl): 
Imii  whichever  inierpretali'iu  be  ."uiopied  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Hebrew  word  contain*  no  idea  of  colour,  SimiLarly 
TOrti  the  reading  adopted  by  EV  in  I*.  27  3  (AV  '  red  wine,'  KV 
'  wine ')  instead  of  TC^  (RV«Mt>  *  a  pleasant  vineyard  '  ;  «re 
SHOT),  means  really  'foaming  wine ' (Driver 00  Dt.S3i4>;  and 
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I  6  al»o  give»  vM.rt.roc  for  VtV  (Ex.  25  5  26  14  «  7  :  -„  etc.t. 
lakint  it  as  the  equivalent  of  h??»<. 
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mg  in  the  expression  r\g-g»(Ex.  IO19,  etc,  Wi»d.  lOtg  i 

Moreover,  m'.he  expressions  ays  pp.*  (AV  1  black  night.  KV 

•Uackncss  of  night1)  in  Pr.To  and  Tt-iKf  (AV  'blackness")  in 
Toel  24  Nah.  2 10  the  English  rendering*  are  purely  paraphrastic. 
In  the  same  way  the  long  robe  (perhaps  while  with  a  blue 
border)  worn  by  "Joseph  (tien.37  3)  and  by  Tamar  (2  S.  IStt) is 
transformed  in  the  RV  into  "a  coat  of  many  colour*.'  In 
Pr.  20  30  (rvrQn  AV  '  hl,.ene«  •)  and  Kcclus.  23  to  (m»Js»*  AV 
*  blue  mark  ")  the  words  mean  literally  '  bruise.' 

Liftratvrt. —  Richm,  Hit'B  '  Karben,'  1  436 ;  Benringer, 
A<xh.  if*)/.  '  Karben-namen ' ;  Nowack,  HA  3*1/.  'Malcrei'; 
Del.,  Iris,  and  '  Farben'  in  PRE  !*> ;  Perrot  and  Chipiei  (\V. 
Armstrong),  Hist.  •>/  Art  in  Saniimia,  Jmitra,  Syria,  ami 
Asia  .Wt'mtr,  1  100- 570 ;  and,  since  the  above  was  written,  an 
article  by  G.  W.  Thatcher  in  Hasting*'  DB.  M.  A.  C 

COMFORTEE  (nAPfllKAHTOC  [Ti.  WH]).  Jn.14.6. 

See  PARACLETE. 

COMMENTARY  [VjyD ).  aCh.  13ai  RV,  AV*«- 
See  Chronicles,  §  6  [a] ;  Historical  Literature, 
8  M 

COMMERCE.    See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMON.  The  negatives  of  the  qualities  'clean,' 
•holy'  (see  Clean,  §  1)  arc — 

1.  'Common,'  a  synonym  for  'unclean'  (see  Clean),  con- 
stantly in  RV  for  fjr*.,  hit  (properly,  'that  which  is  open,' 
Raudissin,  '  if n,  I  23).  AV  however,  only  twice  renders  kil 
thus  (1  S.  2I4/):  elsewhere  11  has  'unholy'  (lev.  10  to)  or 
•prof.ine  ' (Krek.  22  *6  42ao4«  33  48  15).  In  NT,  the  RV  is 
less  strict  with  c«re«,  which  is  almust  indifferently  rendered 
'common,'  'unclcin,'  'unholy,'  'denied,'  '  polluted.'    So  in 

I  Mace.  1  47  6j,  R V  (with  AV)  give*  '  unclean '  for  «o<i<i«.  No 
injury  Ls  dune  to  the  sense:  cp  Acts  10 15,  'what  God  hath 
cleaned  (  -*  pronounced  clean),  that  call  not  thou  common ' ;  r\ 

I I  '  common  and  unclean."  That  which  is  '  common  '  is  free,  or  at 
any  rate  is  treated  as  if  free,  from  ceremonial  restrictions  ;  it  can 
be  used  in  the  common  life-the  life  of  the  fnicj  CV,  the  unin- 
telligent '  people  of  the  land  '  (i  osAot  «*rot  b  sTn  >»*.«*-««••  ror 
tnnor,  Jn.  T4Q).  And  those  who  u*c  what  is  only  treated  as  if 
'  common  '  or  open,  when  it  has  no  right  to  be  so  treated,  become 
'common' — f'.r..  unclean — themselves.  'Common,'  therefore, 
become*  a  wide  term,  dangerously  wide  from  a  truly  religious 
point  of  view.  What  an  irony  in  the  evangelist  s  expression 
'  with  common  (EV  defiled),  that  is,  unwashed  hand*'  I 

a.  '  Unclean,'  the  stria  rendering  of  «oi*Vrot  in  NT,  of 
K53.  ttswf,  in  OT  («  ~iB.pT*,).  Both  'common'  and  'un- 
clean'  can  be  used  (1)  of  forbidden  foods  or  of  animals  which 
may  not  Iw  eaten  (Act*  10  14  11 H  Rev.  1H  i\  (2)  Of  persons  who 
are  not  Jews,  or  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community 
(Acts  lu  j8  ■  Cor.  7  14  1  Cor.  ft 17;  cp  eotrstot,  Mk.  7  15  and 
parallels.  Heb.  V  ,3  Rev.  21  j7  (RT  and  RVJ). 

3.  'Unholy,'  given  in  AV  of  Lev.  10  to  (idl)  become* 
'common  '  in  RV.  In  Eiek.  22 «s  42 10  44  »»  (same  formula), 
AV  renders  *<V,  '  pn>fane."  The  influence  of  0  and  Vg.  may  bis 
suspected  ;  these  versions  respectively  give  04/fciAor,  Wamm, 
so  also  in  Erek.  4S15,  AV  profane,  Vg.  frv/amm.  'Profane'  i* 
best  reserved,  however,  for  other  Heb.  word*  (see  Pkovank). 
RV  of  NT  retains  'unholy'  in  1  Tim.  lo  a  Tim.  3,  (awiot), 
Heb.  10  jo  (««««). 

4.  On  the  peculiar  technical  term  *  to  be  polluted,'  see 
Hypocrisy. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  expression,  is  usually  considered  (on  the  authority 
of  Acts'24j-47  4  3h-5m  61-6)  to  have  lx.-cn  one  of  the 
established  institutions  of  the  earliest  Christian  society 
at  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  requires  strict  limiuition  ; 
hut  that  limitation  is  not  to  be  based,  as  it  has  been, 
either  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  institution 
itself,  or  on  a  vague  conjecture  that  the  writer  of  Acts 
has  idealised  the  facts.  It  arises  from  an  investigation 
of  the  sources  of  his  narrative  (cp  Acts.  §  1 1 )— a  method 
which  has  to  record  one  of  its  ntost  assured  results  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

We  have  in  Acts  not  one  account  of  the  institution 
but  three.     (<i)  One  account  comprehensively  records 

1  Three  ^  s,l'L'  a"  kinds  an<^  houses  1) 
oixiQr  ;  Acts 4 34/);  according  to  245  the 
sale  w:is  of  all  possessions  and  goods  what- 
soever (rd  Krtjfiara  seal  rat  I'lrdpfw).  a 
common  fund  being  thus  formed,  out  of  which  all  were 
supplied  according  as  any  man  had  need.  (£)  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  sale  of  property  (rrr)/ta.  61 ; 
X-ynor.  6j)  cannot  have  been  universally  prescribed,  or 
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even  generally  customary  ;  for  Peter  1.1 4)  expressly  de- 
clares thai  Ananias  was  free  to  retain  in  his  private 
possession  either  his  property  or  the  money  for  which  it 
was  sold.  Moreover,  although  there  is  no  hint  of  there 
being  anything  to  mark  out  the  act  of  Barnabas  (4  36/.) 
from  the  universal  practice  assumed  in<<;)  —  such  as  that 
the  estate  was  his  only  one,  or  was  particularly  valuable 
— it  is  thought  worthy  of  special  honourable  mention. 
In  4_?6/,  therefore,  it  is  not  assumed,  as  it  is  in  4 34/, 
that  the  sale  of  property  w  as  expected  of  all.  (<|  In  4  ja, 
however,  where  we  find  '  said  '  {f\ty(f)  and  not  some 
word  implying  'retained  as  private  properly,'  there  is 
no  idea  of  any  sale  of  property  at  all.  The  idea  simply 
is  that  the  ow  ners  placed  their  property  in  a  general  way 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  at  large.  There  is  no 
assumption  of  a  common  fund. 

(</)  A  fourth  account  may  possibly  be  distinguished 
in  Acts '2  44. 

The  statement  in  244  A— that  they  had  all  things  common — 
by  itself  alone  agree*  well  enough  with  the  last-mentioned  and 
simplest  account  of  the  institution  (that  there 

2.  Possibly  a  was  no  actual  sale),  and  1 44  a,  which  declares 
fourth  account,  'hat  all  that  believed  were  together  in  niie 
place,'  might  by  itself  be  taken,  like  1  15 
2  1  1  Cor.  11  so  14  ij,  10  refer  merely  to  the  exigencies  of  v»  iaJ 
worship',*  but  the  connection  of  the  clause  with  the  statement 
that  follow*  (that  they  had  all  things  in  common)  appears  to 
imply  that  the  entire  community  lived  in  common,  dwelling  in 
the  same  house  and  having  common  meals. 

This  inference,  however,  may  safely  be  set  aside,  as 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  collocation  in  Acts 
244  has  not  arisen  from  the  author's  having  inadvertently 
combined  two  heterogeneous  ideas  without  perceiving 
the  possible  misleading  effect. 

A  social  institution  of  the  nature  indicated  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  in  a  community  of  1*0  persons  (Acts  1  1 5) 
—  much  less  in  one  of  "socao  (241)  or  more  (247).  The  other 
statements  in  Act*  do  not  preclude  the  supposition  that  the 
meal*,  even  love-feasts  and  the  observance  of  the  lord's  Supper 
associated  with  them,  were  held  in  different  houses  at  the  same 
time.  K«t'  oTcsv  (AV  'from  house  to  house.'  A\mt  and  RV 
'  at  home ")  in  2  46  (cp  5 41)  need  not  be  intended  to  convey  that 
the  whole  community  assembled  on  one  occasion  in  one  house 
and  on  another  occasion  in  another ;  it  may  have  a  distributive 
meaning  like  eari  iroAir  ('in  every  city')  in  15 it  (and  ««r" 
oieotr*-,  that  is  '  in  every  house,'  in  20  30).  In  Rom.  16  5  14/:  we 
find  several  household  churches  in  the  same  city  ;  cp  also  t  Cor. 
lrl  19  Col.  415.  The  complaint  about  the  neglect  of  certain 
widows  in  the  daily  ministration  (Actsftt),  which  the  word 
Kofttyirptpij  prove*  10  have  referred  to  their  1 
not  have  arisen  if  there  had  been  common 
indeed  the  expression  "tables'  (rpan'^aitl  might 
to  these).  It  could  have  arisen  only  if  the 
provisions  was  brought  to  their  house*. 

A  misrepresentation  of  the  original  idea,  similar  to 
that  which,  as  has  just  been  shown,  may  be  present  in 
a  .  ,  244.  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  5j/. 
S.    CM   »-  The  wrjter  of  mjs  verse  h,e]a  Ananias  to  have 

sinned  in  keeping  back  part  of  the  money  obtained  by 
selling  his  estate.  The  duplicity  with  which  Peter  charges 
him  docs  not  consist  in  his  having,  when  questioned, 
passed  off  as  the  whole  a  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained. 
It  isonlySapphint(58}whodoesthis.  Ananias,  accord- 
ing to  5  3/. ,  has  already  committed  the  crime  of  keeping 
back  some  of  the  money  before  he  could  be  questioned 
by  Peter.  This  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
Peter's  declaration  in  64,  that  Ananias  had  a  perfect 
right  to  retain  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  that  plain 
declaration,  the  author  must  have  had  before  his  mind, 
in  writing  5»/,  the  stricter  view  that  it  was  an  absolute 
duty  to  sell  all  the  property  and  to  hand  over  the  whole 
of  the  money. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  narratives  are  based  on 
...       various  sources  receives  material  support 

'  .  from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
fcmT  reaI  c°h««>«  w  ithin  the  passages  them- 
selves. 

Acts  4  33  treat*  of  a  subject  quite  different  from  the  matter* 


ice,  could 
(aUhough 


pt  the  reading  of  WH, 
"  in 


•  This  will  also  lie  the  sense  if  we  accept  the  r< 
which  omits  *»«r  and  the  following  *<U ;  they  1 
their  marginal  reading. 

»  csri  ro  «vr<5  in  the  NT  always  refers  to  place ;  AV  '  into  one 
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dealt  with  in  the  preceding  and  the  following  verses.  K<M  an 
4  }4  be  i  •nnectcd  with  4  jt,  ll  could  be  cuimected  with  it  only 
if  the  ilncike  of  pojr  person »  wrtc  the  rca«m  vy<M>)  why  ill 
property  wa*  common  (r.  31)  instead  of  >»eini  the  result  of  the 
community  of  goods.  Further,  according  to  *  34/. ,n*  absence 
of  p-"*  it  due  not  to  community  of  goods  but  to  the  vile  of  all 
property  in  Land  and  houses  and  the  otalili-hnscM  ot  a  common 
fund,  w  hereas  in  *  j'  j  1  >  again,  the  sale  ol  any  property  appear* 
as  a  voluntary  ai  t  of  certain  individuals.  In  tike  manner  '^43 
■s  so  definitely  repeated  in  24*.  that  the  narrative  ran  hardly  be 
an  independent  composition.  It  must  be  a  compilation.  Kven 
more  marked  is  the  repetition  of  the  first  <  lausr  of  £4  1,  iyun-m 
if  rsrit  vi  \  *i  <K>dcK,iu  the  third,  cWiof  rt  r,i  prswc  tiri  vajrrae. 
Hut  rvrn  if  this  last  clause  he  omitted,  with  \\  H  (though  it  is 
difficult  to  eiplain  how  it  CO" Id  have  arisen  as  a  valiant  to  the 
first  clause).  'J  44,  with  the  reading  ia.  e.ii-rvc  <«.  cannot  he  con- 
netted  with  what  precedes.  The  opern  m;,  '  hut  »iso  all  thai 
believed  faer.)  together,  implies  that  others  were  together  as 
well.  The  omi»sion  of  the  eat  sanctioned  uy  WH  is  clearly  an 
attempt  10  remove  the  difficulty. 

An  attempt  10  prove  th.it  all  these  passage*  have  been 
compiled  by  an  editor  from  various  sourctrs,  could  be 
based  only  on  an  examination  of  the  whole  book.  Such 
proof  is  not  neeilful  to  our  present  purpose  Ii  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the  book  presents  three 
different  views  on  the  subject  of  community  of  goods. 

If  it  lie  asked  which  of  the  three  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  the  true  view,  it  will  be  safe  to  answer  that,  if  any 
...  one  is  to  be  preferred,  it  is  that  which  is 
swJsatL  t  *_  simplest  (f  t  r).  An  account  of  any 
.  institution  of  the  kind,  clothed  with  the 
glamour  of  the  ideal,  is  sure  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  writers  w  ith  incomplete  information. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  general  idea  of  com- 
munity of  goods  was  not  strange  to  the  primitive 
Christian  society. 1 

It  is  indi  and  in  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  those  recorded  in 
Mt.fi  10/.  10a  l(»2i-J4,  and  in  such  information  about  hit  own 
life  as  we  find  in  L.k.  8  ».  Ilesiues.  we  know  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly Khio'iite  tendeni  y  which  applied  a  literal  interpretation 
to  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  poor  and  hungry  (Lk.  ''1*1/ 
?4  /'.).  and  saw  the  path  of  salvation  in  giving  away  all  properly 
in  alms  (Lk.  fi  14/  II  41  12  ji  33  l<So).  It  it  noi  certain  indeed 
that  this  Khionite  tendency  was  dominant  in  the  iieriod  ira- 
■neduitely  following  the  death  of  Jesus.  (The  passages  cited 
were  taken  up  by  the  Third  Kvangrlist  from  a  document  which 
it-elf  rests  upon  an  older  written  collection  of  savings  of  Jesus. 
'Iliis  is  proved  by  the  remodelled  words  in  Lk.wax>j6l  which, 
no!  having  any  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  pervins 
addressed,  certainly  did  n"t  come  in  their  present  form  fron  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  Itcsides,  what  is  here  recommended  is  not  so 
much  community  of  goods  as  almsgiving.)  The  epistles  of  Paul, 
which  are  our  must  trustworthy  authority,  only  show  that  in  his 
time  im-yn  years  after  the  death  of  Ji-sus),  the  community  at 
Jeruvilein  was  poor,  or,  at  least,  contained  a  Rood  many  poor 
members,  and  st.,od  in  need  of  assistant  e  from  the  (ientile- 
Chri-tian  churches  (etc  rov\  ass'ovc,  1  Cor.  K>  1  3  Cor.  S4  U  1  ; 
Uit  rvir  irTtu.uf  alone,  Gal.  a  10;  etc.  row«  vrvvovc  rs»e  ayswr, 
kom.  15*6). 

The  Gospels  prove  that  many  poor  people  had  already 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus  in  his  lifetime.  An  active 
care  for  these,  and  conseiiuently  a  more  or  less  organised 
otaxoWa.  must  be  assumed  in  the  onginal  church  at 
Jerusalem.  We  may  well  suppose  that,  in  as  far  as 
this  ministration  took  the  form  of  a  community  of  goods, 
it  led.  according  to  the  usual  lesson  taught  by  other 
attempts  of  the  kind,  to  the  increase  of  poverty  It 
may,  moreover,  lie  conjectured  that  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times  tlx-  institution  of  community  of  goods 
increased  the  tendency  to  forego  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which,  even  without  that  institution,  was  occasioned, 
according  to  1  Thess.  4tt-t8  2  Thess.  2i/.  3 6-13.  by  the 
lielicf  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  and 
by  the  unrest  to  which  this  belief  gave  ns<-  We  may 
suppose  that  wealthy  memliers  of  the  community  in 
Jerusalem  allowed  their  property  to  l«-iomc  available 
for  the  use  of  poor  brethren  ;  and  this  does  not  preclude 
the  tielief  that  of  their  own  free  will  certain  persons,  such 
as  lt.1r11.1K1s  anil  Ananias,  went  further  and  sold  their 
belongings  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Still,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  communism  was 
prrscrilied  as  oliligatory. 

The  uncertainty  01  the  subject  is  shown  also  by  Act.,  il  t-6.  It 

»  We  can  here  only  mention  the  possible  i;  iluence  of  bs- 
scnism.    See  Kssksks,  |  j. 
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wnild  be  very  remarkable  if  there  were  no  necessitous  1 
wtiose  support  could  be  neglected  but  widows.  The  phrase 
seems  to  ne  doe  to  a  usage  of  the  autho-r  s  own  (comparatively 
late  I  peri.*!,  in  which,  according  to  1  line  6  3- 16,  ti>e  'widows' 
had  an  official  position  in  the  community.  It  is  strange  also 
that,  although  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  kith  men 
appointed  10  'serve  tables'  (lia/m-tir  Tpaveyatt)  points  to  a 
genuine  tradition,  tlieir  function  —  they  are  nowhere  styled 
cioeorot-  t*  never  referred  to  afterwards  (they  are  not  10  be 
identified  with  the  wptafkmpot  of  11  30),  awl  that  only  the 
Hellenists  had  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  widows.  Just 
as  in  Ad*  W  36. -.0  a  less  serious  dispute  is  narrated  in  place  of 
one  that  had  more  important  issues (see  Council  i  t  Jhi  s»lev, 
I  3),  so  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrative  liefore  us,  there  really 
lies,  we  may  conjecture,  some  dissension  occasioned  by  different 
conceptions  of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  natives  o<  I'ales- 
liue  and  by  the  Christiau  Jews  who  bad  come  in  from  abroad. 

In  any  case,  the  community  of  goods  did  not  Last 
long,  though  the  view  that  it  tame  to  an  end  when  the 
soc  iety  was  dis|>crsed  by  the  persecution  (Acts  3 1-4)  is 
no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  subsequent  influence  of  the  idealised  picture  in 
Acts  is  vers'  noteworthy.     In  the  exhortation  to  works 

6.  Sub^quent  °Lch™1?  in  ^ 
itinuence  of   ,1931'  and  s,m,larl.v  >«  the  Tracking  cf 

the  iai?a.  tk'  TwhtAfcUlu  (4  61.  the  statement 
of  Actsf  3»  is  repeated  as  a  command  : 
•  Say  not,  "  It  is  private  property  "  I01V  iptU  tiia  tlrait. 
Iaician.  De  morte  Fereg'  tni.  13,  states  that  the  C  hristians 
sup]*>rted  those  in  need  from  a  common  fund  io>0  toO 
nati),  and  ridicules  the  credulity  with  which  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  impostors  in  m> 
doing.  The  influence  of  the  same  ideal  on  the  monastic 
life  is  obvious.  P.  w.  s. 

COMPASS.  For  M^PiO,  m'hy^ik  (reptywria  [Q 
mg.  ?]  ItXAtjP  om.1,  KV  Compavses,  Is.  44i3,t  cp 
Haxlik  VAFTs,  g  3.     For  i.jrktik.  Ex.27s  38 4t. 

AV  '  ledge,'  see  Al.TAR.  g  9  \a). 

CONANIAH  i?rv;;i3,  Kt  .  in':33,  Kr.,  but  accord- 

»       •  ■  -       *  fTif"  • 

mg  to  Daer  in  3  Ch  31  13  ^iT3J2  ;  cp  CHENANIAH, 
in;:??  ;  §  31  |  -Grxl  halhstablishni,"  xu)N€Ni&C  [BI-ll. 
1.  Chief  of  the  temple  overseers,  temp.  Ile/ckiah.  sn 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Shimci.  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  aC'h.  31  u  /  (AV  CoNONlAH)  (Xuixti-tat 
[A  J.  -up*r.  [B  v. 

».  A  'cnief  of  the  Invites '  (Ch.)  or  *capta;n  over  thousands' 
(i  Ksd.k  temp.  Josiah  :  a  Ch.  Sig  (\»nriac  |  A*J,  — ,«r.  IA»].)  = 
I  Ksd.  1  9  (tc^evtac  [BAJ,  fiarata«  (I.)  .  LV  Jkconias). 

CONCUBINE    (vTjS'a,   Gen.  22  »4;    Bibl.  Aram. 

npn?,  Daq.Saj.  See  Makkiaue,  §  s.  Family,  §50, 
and  Si.avkry. 

CONDUITS  AND  RESERVOIRS  In  a  country 
where  the  rain  •  supply  is  small  and  irregular,  which 
possesses  scarcely  more  than  one  perennial  stream  (Srsj 
Ji}"*;  cp  Am.  5j4>.  and  is  not  rich  in  springs,  the  preserva- 
tion of  w  ater  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  trenches  or  conduits  to  convey  it  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  needed,  must  have  been  of  paramount 
importance.  Hence  the  indispensability  of  rain  ami 
the  trust  placed  in  the  continuance  of  its  supply 
form  the  basis  of  some  of  the  best -know  11  and  most 
beautiful  metaphors  in  OT. 

lajaving  to  the  article  Springs  [f.*.]  what  needs  to 
lie  said  upon  the  nj/urj/  supply  of  water,  we  proptvse 
here  to  notice  the  artificial  means  by  which  it  was 
stored  and  conveyed, 

The  ordinary  method  of  preserving  water  was  to  dig 
(TO.  "1BTIJ  or  hew  (3irti  out  of  the  living  rock  a  reservoir, 
1  Cisterns  var.v'n?  >n  from  a  small  pit  to  an 
extensive  subterranean  vault  lined  with 
masonry.  Such  cisterns  go  back  to  pre- Israelite  times 
(L>t.  611  Neh.  i)3«).  To  dig  them  was  the  work  of  a 
benefactor  and  deserving  of  special  mention  {r  g.,  2  Ch. 
2iiio),  ami  the  opening  ceremony,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  song  (see  BEER). 

The  ordinary  Heh.  term  is 

1.  Tia,  Mr  (for  variant  forms  cp  BOH  »-v. ;  Aaceoc  (BAI-D, 
8S0 
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CONDUITS  AND  RESERVOIRS 


properly  an  artificial  excavation,  and  thus  distinct  from  1K3 
l"tr,  a  natural  well  (see  Si-king*).  When  dry  the  for  is  a  pit 
<cp  t  len.  37  to)  which  call  be  used  as  a  prison  (Jet.  38 6  («n.  40 1 5. 
etc.;  cp  "nan  ri'3  K*.  1239).  in  poetical  language  Av  is  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  grave  (1V.M17)  or  to  Sheol  (IV -O3  («|).  In 
only  two  cases  docs  for  occur  as  part  of  a  place-name  :  see  Bob. 
ash an,  Sikah. 

Oilier  terms  are  : — 

j.  MS,  g/fo'  (cp  Ar.  jMiyat"*  'watering  trough 'X  U.SO14 
(A V  '  pit ' ;  in  Kzek.  -IT  u  t  K V  '  marish '  |mori«|),  and 

3.  C3J-  Jer.  Hj  a  K.. 3 1«  (AV  'ditch,'  KV  "trench"),  perhaps 
u v*d  for  purposes  of  irrigation  (cp  2  K.  '25  12  =  Jer,  a2i6,  3D  10 
after  Mo.)  j  see  Agkici  ltckk,  f  5. 

4.  frrrkhilk  (itpnrn,  *oAv*i£ij0am)  is  used  of  an  artificial 

pool,  Ecd.  26  (with  ."!£*£)>  Inat  elsewhere  appears  to  refer  to 
natural  spring*.  Several  pools  were  found  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  (cp  below,  and  see  [f,KU>At.hM),  also  in  Git>eon 
(a  S.  2  13X  Hebron  (it.  4  12),  and  Samaria  (t  K.  22  33)  ;  for  Cant. 
74|ji\  see  Hai-h-kaumm. 
$.  riypo,  nikwdh,  h.ttii,  AV  'ditch.1  RV  'reservoir.* 

Il  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  citadels  should 
be  well  supplied  with  tanks  for  collecting  the  rain-water 
(so  at  Mas-ula  and  M.iclverus,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  146,  /// 
vii.  62,  ln&oxttor  1  A  cistern  in  the  temple  is  mentioncxl 
in  Ecclus.  50 3  (iwoSox'io*)  '■  cp  below,  and  sec  Ska, 
Brazkn.  In  the  towns  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  every  house  to  possess  a  extent 1  (cp  a  K.  18  jt  Prov. 
515).  The  tiest  example  of  this  is  found  in  Mesha's  stele 
(//.  34/.);  'there  was  no  cistem  ps)  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  in  .imp,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  "Make 
ye  every  man  a  cistern  in  the  ntidst  of  his  house. "  ' 
The  Mine  king  records  that  he  made  KaV  mJtr»"  'kN2- 


•  the  locks  or  dams  of  the  rescrv< 


for  water ' 


but 


whether  MtiaBfl  (the  cuttings]  /.  35)  which  Mesha  made 
with  the  help  of  his  Israelite  prisoners  was  a  conduit 
which  fed  tliese  reservoirs  is  uncertain.  Trie  view  is 
not  improbable,  however,  since  the  art  of  forming 
channels  to  convey  water  was  common  to  all  the  Semitic 
races  and  was  not  due  to  foreign  influence. 

Remains  of  conduits  (njyrt,  t'ooa><^>4»  (BAQL], 
ufuirJuctus3).  connected  as  a  rule  with  pools,  are  to 


2.  Conduits. 


be  found  in  many  places  in  Palestine  ; 


they  are  usually  mere  trenches  running 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  subterranean  channels 
being  somewhat  rarer.  Certain  of  the  rock-cut 

channels  anil  cisterns  in  Jerusalem  fas  well  as  the 
Siloam  conduit)  may  be  pre-exilic ;  in  many  cases, 
however,  they  have  been  enlarged  or  repaired  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  tell  to 
what  jieriod  they  lielong. 

Jerusalem  was  well  supplied  with  water.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  its  supplies  was  that  which  came 
_  .  -  from  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  lieyond 
3_ fools  01  jk.,llk.hcm  (l3j  ,„  distant).  Tliese  pools 
Solomon.  (slUlalc<i  cloM.  bv  thc  AaAi/  tt-B$mk\ 
are  near  'Alan  and  ArtAs.  and  must  have  been  devised 
for  a  more  important  work  than  that  of  merely  irrigating 
gardens  *  ( Kecles.  26  Kcclus  21  jo/  .  see  B.\ tii-Rahhim  I. 
There  are  three  of  them,  partly  hew  n  and  partly  enclosed 
by  masonry.  The  lowest  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
one  time  as  an  ainphitlreiilrc  for  naval  displays. 

ITie  pools  are  fed  by  two  large  conduits.  The  one. 
after  cutting  through  the  valley  of  "Alan  (Ktnm)  by  a 
tunnel,  runs  through  thc  Wady  Der  eWBeoflt,  along  the 
Wiidy  el-Bi.'ir  1  Valley  of  Springs!,  and  ultimately  enters 

>  A*  Robinson  remark s(/IKl  480 Jf. ),  '  the  main  dependence  of 
Jeruvilem  at  the  prevent  day  is  on  ill  cisterns,  and  this  has 
probably  always  been  the  case.' 

*  The  meaning  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  it  is  '  two  reservoirs." 

*  The  Hcb,  fiUtth,  is  used  uf  ditches  for  irrigating 
trees  (E/c-k.  31  4  <rv<r-rtua  or  ova-n^io.  (ItA(jl),  of  a  trench  r..und 
an  altar  (1  K  IH  \t  ,s  j8  ;  in  these  passages  WaoAa  [1.)  0aAaatr& 
I  HAD,  and  of  conduits  or  aqueducts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  (Jobs*  25.  -f^ni  [B»A]  Iv  7  3  [urn.  ©B«»yl )  2  K.  IH  1;  Is. 
3r)i  2  K.-JO20). 

*  The  name  1  Solomon's  Pools '  is  based  solely  upon  Eecle*. 
2«,  and,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Josephuv  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  situated  in  the  if. 
A  rfdi  ( ■»  korttu,  garden  T) ;  Baed.i'/  129/ 
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the  Bir  el Tkrej  (Spring  of  Steps).  The  other  is  i 
longer  and  full  of  windings.  Starting  from  a  large 
reservoir,  thc  Birkct  cl-'Arrub  (now  converted  into  a 
garden),  it  leaves  the  Wady  of  the  same  name,  and 
after  crossing  the  plateau  of  Teku  flows  into  the 
middle  pool.  Conduits  connect  also  thc  Sealed  Spring 
(mod.  'Am  Salih),  identified  by  a  modern  tradition 
with  thc  ^sj  jj  in  Cant.  4. 12,  and  the  'Am  Alan  1  w  ith 

this  water-system. 

From  the  Pools  of  Solomon  thc  water  is  led  into  the 
city  by  two  conduits.  T  he  higher  goes  along  the  N. 
slope  of  thc  valley  of  Burak.  descending  near  Rachel  s 
tomb  and  rising  again.  (A  syphon  was  used  and 
remnants  of  the  pipes  may  still  be  seen.)  It  then 
proceeds  towards  the  hill  of  T'antur  and  the  W.  cr- 
Rababi  (sec  Hinnom.  VaLLBV  ok).  It  is  partly  rock- 
hewn  and  partly  made  of  masonry.  Thc  lower  conduit 
(still  complete)  goes  with  many  windings  from  the 
lowest  pool,  K.  along  the  slope  of  the  valley,  and  then 
W.  above  ArtAs.  One  arm  of  thc  conduit  was  con- 
nected (probably  under  Herod's  government)  with  thc 
spring  of  ArtAs  and  ran  to  thc  Frank  mountain.  Thc 
mam  arm  passes  Bethlehem  and  Rachel's  tomb  on  the 
S. ,  proceeding  sometimes  alxivc  ground  in  a  channel 
about  1  ft.  square,  and  sometimes  underground  in 
earthen  pipes.  It  then  crosses  the  Hinnom  valley  by  a 
bridge  of  nine  low  arches  and  meets  the  oih>  r  conduit 
hard  by  the  Birkct  cs-SultAn.  It  finally  runs  SE.  and 
E.  along  the  valley  over  thc  causeway,  under  the  Bab 
cs-Silseleh  (Chain-gate),  and  supplies  the  '  Elkas '  and 
thc  king's  cistern  in  thc  Haram. *  These  conduits  were 
repaired  by  the  Sultan  Mohammad  ibn  K.il.u'in  of 
Egypt  alxn.it  1300  A.  I).  Their  date  is  unknown.  The 
upper  conduit  is  more  artificial,  and  probably  the  older. 
Some  refer  them  to  the  golden  age  of  Judah,  and 
tradition  (oral  and  Ralthmical)  ascribes  them  to  Solomon. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  they  exactly  resemble 
the  conduits  which  were  made  by  thc  Arabs  in  Spain.3 

The  well-known  Siloam  conduit  runs  from  the  Virgin's 
Spring  ('Ain  Sitti  Maryam)  to  thc  Pool  of  Siloam 
Tha    (*ee  Jerusalem).    It  runs  underground  in  a 
Sil  am    rircu>tous  course  and  is  586  yds.  in  length 4 
n    °A1^*   (,M<*  direct  distance  between  the  two  pools  is 

conttutv  368  yds  )    M  ils  |owcr  end  it  has  a  hcight 

of  16  ft. ;  but  this  gradually  decreases  to  3$  ft. ,  ami  then 
to  2  J  ft.  This  low  |iart.  howe\er.  is  near  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  was  originally  an  o|H-n  channel.  It  is  a 
dangerous  conduit  to  explore,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  enter 
unexpectedly  and  fill  the  passage.  In  various  places 
false-cuttings  and  set-backs  are  found,  indicating  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  workmen. 
About  19  ft.  from  the  Siloam  end,  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  one  enters,  is  an  artificial  niche  which  contained  a 
_..  tablet  bearing  on  its  lower  face  an  inscrip- 

-  '     .  ..       tion.   This  w  as  first  observed  in  1880.  and 
inscription.  wa5  hrOUgnt  under  the  notice  of  Schick. 
The  tablet  was  about  37  inches  square,  and  its  top  only 
one  yard  above  the  liottom  of  the  channel.    Thc  inscrip- 
tion, known  as  the  Siloam  inscription,  is  the  oldest 

1  In  the  Jer  Talmud  it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  a  conduit 


led  from  'AfJm  (Eurn)  to  the  temple  (Jer.  Voma,  iii.  ful.  41  ;  cp 
aghlfoot,  DtKrtftio  !  tntfili.  chap.  23). 

*  Many  subterranean  passages  and  structures  hive  been 


found  under  the  Haram.  Cp  Jos.  HJ  vi  7  3  Xt  "4.  and  Tacitus  : 
'  Templum  in  mixlum  arcis  .  .  .  fons  pereiuus  ai|u.-c,  cavati  sub 
terra  muntcs,  et  piscine  cisterrurque  servandis  imbribus '  (Hut. 
6  \  Many  of  these  were  for  removinK  the  water  and  blood  of 
the  sacrifices,  or  for  flushing  the  blood-thannels  (cp  I  Vwd,  54, 
PnoiMint,  2  a,  Mt'ita,  8  3.  MMMA,  82). 

*  Jos.,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  conduit  which  Pilate  began  10  build, 
taking  funds  for  the  purpose  from  the  temple  treasury  and 
thereby  causing  crave  disiurl  anc^s  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  3  2,  /!/  ii. 
94),  and  in  nne  place  gives  the  length  as  400  stadia — a  measure 
which  would  suit  the  conduit  xhkn  leads  from  thc  Wadv  ArtOb. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  thai  Pilate  simply  repaired  the 
esisting  conduits:  his  rci^n  was  so  often  disturbed  by  Jewish 
se.au, .a-  thai  he  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  carry  out  such 
an  immense  undertaking.  See  Schur.  Gl'/  1410,  and  cp  Kus. 
UK  i-.  06.7. 

«  More  precisely,  17.17  ft.(Conder);  but  W.uren  gives  1708. 
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6.  Other 
Conduits. 


CONEY 

xtant  (cp  Dr.  TBS  xv.  /.  [facsimile 

opposite).  Writing,  §  4). 

1 1  run*  a*  follow*  :—*(i)  (Heboid!  the  jriercing  through  (.^ijpj.TX 
Now  lliii  was  the  manner  of  the  piercing  through.  Wbiiii  yet 
[the  miner*  were  lifting  up]  {-•)  lb«  pick  (p*sj)  each  towards 
hit  fellow,  am]  *hiUt  llic-re  were  yet  three  cubit*  to  be  struck 
through,  there  was  heard  the  vol  e  of  each  man  ( j)  calling  lo 
hi*  fe.low,  for  there  wis  a  figure'  in  the  rock  on  the  right 
hand,  .  .  .  And  on  the  day  of  die  (4)  piercing  through,  the 
hewer,  (cajpn)  smote  each  »«  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against 
pick;  and  there  Awn]  (5)  the  water  from  tlie  channel  (mf©)* 
to  the  p>xil  (i;"t~)  i»oo  cubits;  and  a  hundred  (6)'  cubits  was 
the  height  of  the  n>  k  over  the  the  bead  of  she  hewers.' 

The  difference  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  channeJ  is  so  slight 
that  ..lie  i»  led  10  Mippose  lli.lt  the  excavators  liad  some  kind  of 
lest.  Sh.iH-  were  made  here  and  ihere,  prouibly  in  order  that 
the  men  might  find  out  their  whereabouts.  The  tirsi  shaft  is 
470  ft.  fiotu  tue  Siloam  end.    After  that  the  passage  is  straigbter. 

T  he  conduit  is  the  work  of  a  people  whusc  know  ietlge 
of  eng  nccring  was  111  its  infancy.  Its  date  is  uncertain. 
It  may  !>•  the  one  referred  to  in  aK.. 'JO30  i=aC'h- 
32j-j);*  but  the  allusion  in  Is.  86  to  the  'waters  of 
Shilo.ih  that  flow  gently '  suggests  that  it  may  have  Urn 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.* 

Mure  or  less  parallel  with  this,  but  straighter.  is  a 
channel,  evidently  connected  with  the  Birkct  cl-llatnra 
(ked-pooli,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Siloatn  pool.  It  is  older  than  the  Siloam 
conduit  (see  Schick,  PJiFO,  Jan.  1891b 
The  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the 
fuller  s  field  (a  K .  1 8  1 7 1  is  identified  by  Wilson  with 
the  aqueduct  which  seems  to  have  run  over  the  Cotton 
Grotto  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.*  Among 
other  conduits  may  be  noticed  the  one  which  connects 
the  Citadel  or  Castle  of  David  (el-Kala'a)  with  the 
Birket  Matmlla.  It  is  possibly  referred  to  in  Jos. 
11/  v.  7  },  where  mention  is  made  of  ilie  •  gate  where 
water  was  brought  in  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus' 
(the  latter  is  usually  identified  with  the  N\V.  lower  of 
the  citadel  |. 

For  others,  less  important,  see  the  memoir*  of  the  FFF. 
Many  lem  ons  of  conduit*,  more  or  lew  well  preserved,  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  aqueduct  at  Jen,  bo  across  the  Wady  el-K.elt  (see 
Jo*.  Ant.  xvii.  13i,Schur.  (•'/<' I  376);  another  on  the  rood  from 
Damascus  tus  I'almyra,  not  far  from  Jernd  ;  the  kan-t  Fir  aim, 
which  crm%e.  the  Wjdy  Zcda  near  J>er'<ft  <  Edtei) ;  and  the 
aqueduct  conveying  water  from  'Ain  ej-Tjbigha  (I'trrut-Chip. 
Art  i*  lad.  h»;  BaeJ.M  iyi), 

(See  'Die  YVa**ervcr*orgung  der  Sladt  Jerusalem,'  /.DPI' 
1  1  1^-17^  (i3;B);  lten/ingcr,  Htb.  A*xh.  \t  Jf.  in  /  ;  W.orcn 
an,l  Cornier,  Icruiatrm;  I'emx  and  Chipier,  Art  im  /»./,<-<«; 
Hacd.  fas.im,  and  the  many  notes  and  articles  in  the  I'EF 
pubUcauons).  S.  A.  C 

CONEY  (ipy*.  see  Shaphan  ;  xoiporpyMiOC 
[BAI  L]  [Th.  and  many  MSS  of  LXX  have  A&rojoc 
in  Ps.  104  18),  I.cv.  lis  ['"  6BAf.  unless  the  order  of 
the  verses  is  accidentally  reversed,  -bit  is  translated 
rWi'iroft]  IH  14  7  1 04  ■  B  Pr.  SOaof)  should  rather 
be  'rock  badger'  (RV"*J,  the  animal  having  tieen 
identified  with  certainty  as  Ilyrax  syriatut — called  in 
Syriac  M ;>t i J  and  in  Arabic  'wuir'  (Rob.  LU/i  3 387. 
Tristram.  PFP\f.\ 

1  HHi  wholly  unknown,  is  translated  by  Sayce  {R /^fl  1 175) 
'excess,'  referring  to  a  set-l>ack.  Kor  the  illegible  part  in  the 
middle  of  I.  3  he  suggests  'and  on  the  left.' 

*  HX"?,  like  Ass.  »t?ifut 
course";      COT  tjttjfi 

*  So  most,  reading  re*  rlnh',  '«'l  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
here  only  about  10  It.  al>eve  the  lufi  of  the  tunnel  whiUt  towards 
the  N.  it  is  170  ft.  This  reading  may  represent  tn*  average 
thickness  of  the  rock.  Since,  b^wt-vtr,  at  the  place  of  juncture 
(817-13  ft.  from  the  hack  of  the  Virgin's  fountain)  t  lie  re  is  a 
difference  of  height  of  just  t  3  indies,  another  reading  n— j»  HiO. 
'a  portion'  [of  a  cubit  j,  h.i*  been  proposed  (cp  Sayce,  <<*r.  cit.\. 

*  It  is  otherwise  identified  with  the  one  whose  remain* 
W.  and  K.  were  discovered  during  the  digging  of  the 
tinns  fur  the  Knglish  church. 

»  SoStade,  GVi  1 

«  Jos.  (/»/  v.  4?)  places  the  Royal  Cavern*  (Cotton  Grotto) 
the  Fuller's  Mo 


See  Atktnmm,  Mb  Feb.  1B75. 
*  The  name  th*/u*.  which  is  almoM  the  *ame  word  as  is 
stated  by  Freuvel  UK  AS.  1838,  p.  ||a)  to  have  been  foun.l  by 
him  in  use  among  the  southern  Arabs  for  luc/rr&M,  an  auiuial 
somewhat  resembling  the  hrrax, 
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CONFESS,  CONFESSION 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  quite  uncertain  :  it  has 
been  derived  by  Kodiger  and  other*  from  a  root  meaning  'to 
bide,'  akin  to  jfisj.  The  rendering  '  coney '  (the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  Targumic  ttlDc)  is  due  to  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  the 
h..  .its  of  the  rablut  do  nol  suit  ihe  refetence>  in  IV  104  i£.  I'r. 
30  26.  StuI  le»»  is  to  be  said  for  0  *  rendering  \o.(xrvpvAA«K— 
r.r.,  hedgelio^.' 

The  fkafhdn  of  OT  is  known  to  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  I'rocavux  (Hyrax)  syriata  (Schrb.).  It  is  a 
memlsrr  of  the  Hyracoidca.  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
orders  of  the  Mammalia. 

The  Synan  hyrax  is  about  the  sire  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  has 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  that  rodent.  It  is  of  a  dull  orange- 
Itrt, 411  or  fawn  colour,  and  ha*  prominent  incisor  teeth,  one  pair 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower  ;  the  former,  as  in  the 
rodent*,  grow  throughout  life,  but  instead  of  being  cjiisei shaped 
at  their  lip  are  pointed,  and  the  teeth  are  triangubir  in  section. 
As  in  the  rodents,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  incisor  and 
the  molar  teeth.  The  rooiogical  pu-ation  of  the  order  it  obvure. 
Cttvier  pointed  out  certain  anatomical  feature*  which  they  »liaie 
with  the  rhinoceros ;  but  this  relationship  has  not  been  universally 
a*  crptcd,  and  at  present  it  is  better  to  regard  them  a*  an  isolated 
urder.  Palaroulology  has  so  far  thrown  no  light  on  the  subject. 
Ab-iut  fourteen  species  of  hvrax  are  known,  all  of  them  from 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  ^yria.  i  lie  /'.  (Hy>«  r)  iyr;ac*,  like  most 
"f  its  congeners,  lives  in  holes  in  rocky  ground;  u*ually  many 
animal*  are  found  together,  and  they  are  vers-  thy  and  easily 
frightened.  When  alarmed  they  utter  a  shrill  cry  and  hastily 
retreat  lo  their  bole*.  According  to  Nastifiow,*  ihey  are  easily 
tamed.  They  eat  green  leave*,  fruit,  hay,  etc  They  are  said 
to  make  a  nest  nf  grxsi  and  fur,  and  to  bring  forth  from  two  or 
three  to  six — three  seem*  the  usual  number  —young  at  a  time. 
The  Aral's  esteem  them  a*  food,  though  Canon  Tristram  found 
them  'rather  dry  and  insipid.'  N.  M. — A.  E.  s. 

CONFECTIOK.  C0NFECTI0NARIE8  (Ex.  30  »5  li. 
AV  ;  IS.  313,  l-A'b  old  words  meaning  a  composition 
(ionftttio),  or  mixture  of  drugs  or  dainties,  and  those 
w  ho  prepare  such  mixture*  —  i.e. ,  '  apothecaries  — 
respectisirly.  RV  correctly  translates  :  *  a  perfume 
(nfi)  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer  (rt£-) ."    In  1  S.  I.e. 

female  perfumers  arc  meant  (n^"?^,  ixvpt\j/ol,  ungutn- 
tariiz).  It  is  the  masc.  pi.  of  the  same  won!  (cTijn) 
that  is  renderrxl  •  apothecaries '  in  KV  |R\'u't-  'per- 
fumers') in  Nell.  38  (turoneift  [BX],  pw«rer»/a  )A],  fivpt  jol 
[LI  figm**t«rii\ 

CONFESS,  CONFESSION.  Ilie  verb  rrr  in  Hiph. 
ami  Hithp.  means  either  to  acknowledge  aloud  in  r.tual 

The  tarm.  won,"'P  God's  great  and  glorious  altri- 
butes  (=to  praise  him)  or  to  make  a 
solemn  confession  of  sin. 

The  former  meaning  i*  far  the  commoner  in  Hiph.,  the  latter 
in  Hithp.  (a)  Kor  rrjWl  •  to  ..uofesa,'  see  P*.  82  j  Pro*.  2S  1  ]  ♦  ; 
(t)  for  ^7;r>7  '  to  prai»e,'  1  Cb.  30  jit(RV  'making  confession  \ 
For  the  mure  uiual  sense*,  see  (,i)  P*.  7  17!  i8|  42  »  1  Cb.  lrt,'34 
and  el^ewliere,  (A)  Lev.       lUai  ail^o  Nu.  .'>  7  F.ira  1U  1  Neh. 

1  i  9  tf.  Dan.  V  4  aes  Note  also  that  the  noun  - generally 
'  thanksgiving,'  has  in  Jo*h.  7  19  Krrn  10  1 1  the  sense  of  '  cunfe*- 
siim  (of  sin).'  6  render,  the  verb  usually  by  (ferjoAoytiV, 
«foM«Aerr»'«.  once  by  mioAoymr ;  it  never  renders  the  noun  by 

No  doubt  there  is  primitive  Semitic  symbolism  in  the 
choice  of  .tv  to  express  the  religious  act  of  confession  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  tiainfully  feel  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject  (cp  Lag.  Or.  2 «).  The  root-meaning 
of  the  verb  is  1  to  throw .'  or  perhaps  (cp  Ar.  trW.i  and 
rrvt.  Is.  118)  Mo  extend.'  Some  peculiar  gesture  used 
in  confession  seems  to  lie  indicated  (cp  RDIS,  s.v.  .tv). 
In  1  K.  8j8  'spreading  forth  the  hands'  is 
but  this  was  simply  the  ordinary  gesture  in  prayer. 

Individual  confession  of  sin  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  common,  though  references  to   it  arc  scanty. 

2  Individtul  ■'osh  7,9  is  a  PM4"',SC  b-v  ilself:  Achan 

confetsion    ls  bound  to  eonfc**'  to  K!°ry' 
thereby  to  the  all-seeing  Ciod  ;   but  he 

is  not  forgiven.     Prov.  2813  1  but  not  Ps.  32s.  where 

pious  Israel  speaks)  extols  the  benefit  of  it.     1  K.838 

virtually  refers  to  it.     When  God  touches  the  heart  or 

•  That  thi*  and  nol  yrrAvi  (a*  supposed  by  ROdiger)  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  made  certain  by  the  testimony  of 
Suidasand  He-,  vermis:  see  also  P 

*  Zool.  Am.  no.  490,  1895. 
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3.  Liturgical 


CONFISCATION  OF  GOODS 

conscience  of  ihc  sinner  {\z^>  pa.  ©  i<f>h"x  tafiitat 
aC'tov,  but  EV  '  the  plague  of  his  own  heart ' ),  the 
sinner  spreads  forth  his  hands  (see  §  i)  towards  'this 
house'  and  obtains  forgiveness.  Il  has  been  suggested 
that  the  liturgical  formula  T3tnS  '  to  bring  to  remem- 
brance'!?) in  the  headings  of  Pss.  38  and  70  f.  (viewed 
as  a  single  psalm)  means  that  these  psalms  were  to  be 
used  by  a  man  confessing  his  sin  at  the  offering  of  a 
special  sacrifice  ; '  but  the  view  is  not  very  probable. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  confession  of 
sin  by  the  high  priest  for  the  v. hole  |x-iiple  having 
(<•  LM.il.  (he  duty  had  10  be  discharged  by  each  Israelite 
for  himself  in  the  synagogue.  Various  formula:  came 
into  use.  for  which  sec  the  interesting  conspectus  in 
the  article  '  Sundcnbckcnntniss '  in  Hamburger's  h'EJ, 
Abth.  a. 

(a)  Of  liturgical  confession  of  sin  there  are  three  great 
;:  Nch.  Is.  r}37-»>4  n  [ia]  Dan.  (t  |  psalms  like 
61  may  also  tie  compared).  I'-irly 
formula;  used  by  the  liigh  priest  on  the 
great  fast  have  l>een  preserved  (see 
Atonkmkn  r,  Day  of,  §  7).  See  also  the  short  general 
formula  quoted  by  Weber  (/«,/.  Tktol.  321).  from  Talm 
Jer.  Vt'HM.  end.  Such  compositions  belong  to  the 
class  called  Tfl,  leiddtti. 

(,6*)  There  were  liturgical  confessions  of  another  kind 
—  i  kanksgiiing  ton  t-Mtons.  A  sacrifice  ot  ,nw  (eon. 
fession  =  thanksgiving)  is  one  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  loud  (because  earnest)  acknowledgment  of  (jod's 
gracious  guidance  (Ps.l07a3;  cp  Jer.  33 11.  post- 
exilic).  The  so-called  //.,/«  psalms  (lo5- 107 )  also  may 
be  mentioned  here.  On  llie  phrase  nnn\  descriptive 
of  a  special  service  of  the  Levites.  cp  Cmoiks,  §  2. 

The  |xnnt  of  contact  between  confession  of  sin  and 
cucharistic  sconfession  is  given  in  1  K.  Rjy  When 
Israel  is  defeated  liecnuse  of  its  sins,  '  if  they  turn  again 
to  tliee.  an  J  tonfr<3  thv  name,  and  pray  ....  then 
hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive';  and  il  is  in  harmony 
with  this  that  two  out  of  the  three  liturgical  prayers 
nientiomil  almve  begin  with  a  glowing  acknowledgment 
of  Yahwc's  goodness.  (The  prayer  in  Dan.  9  merely 
recognises  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  in  a  few  words 
reiative  to  (>od  s  hdelity  to  his  covenant. ) 

In  the    New  Testament  we   find   both  senses  of 
^'(iuu\cr-,(ii'  llo  thank,  and  to  confess):  e.g. ,  Mt.  1 1  25 
4  MT    "*6"     'n  **om-  14 11  the  verb  represents  pirn  ; 
'  see  Is.  4;">3j.    "OmoXo7»iV  and  ofioXoyia  usually 
signify  1  profess,"  '  profession  '  ;  so,  e.g. .  1  Tim.  60,  AV 
Heb.3i.  AV.  etc 

Confession  and  repentance  arc  necessarily  connected  — 
the  liaptist  s  hearers  are  baptised,  confessing  \ttofio\o- 
yatfyMMl)  their  sins  (Mk.  Is  Mt.  36) — and  therefore  so 
also  are  confession  and  forgiveness.  Jsee  1  Jn.  1  9  and 
especially  Ja.  5 16,  where  the  'healing'  spoken  of  has 
reference  to  the  sins  confessed3  (moral  and  physical 
troubles  connected  ;  cp  Is.  53s  1  Pet,  2a4).  The  dWijXm 
(  one  another')  are  Christian  disciples. 

The  'confession'  of  t  Tim. 61a  may  be  that  made  at 
Timothy  s  ordination  ;  but  that  of  Heb.  3t  seems  to  be 
the  confession  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  such  as 
was  made  at  tuptism  (see  Baptism.  §  3).       r.  K.  c. 

CONFISCATION  OF  GOODS  (^033  C'JJ?  1.  Krra  7»6 

(ZHAAIA  TOY  BlOY  [B\],  ZHMIcoC&l  TA  YTT&PXONT& 

[t»JJ» i  Bad. S>4  Uprrpioj  [-pikhJ  zhmkv  [BA]). 
i'p  Law  and  Jcsticb,  §  is.  1  Bad.  632  has  ra 
vwiipxorTa  aeroO  ((Vat  [tit]  ,iaai\tKd  '  all  his  goods  to 
be  seized  for  the  king,'  for  Earn  tin,  'let  his  house  be 
made-  a  dunghill'  otherwise-). 

for  the  'forfeiture'  threatened  in  Eira  10o  Ony**S|  C'JV, 

ar<t8*unri0&T)<ft  Tttt  vaira  r)  irir«*^vf»{  airrov  I  Uli  9  4,  avifpw- 
0q<rOKrai  r*  Knfyn  [-f^cera*  Ta  vwpdjtarT*.,  I.)  murmur  '  seized  to 
•be  use  of  the  temple  ')  see  Has,  |  j. 

1  ('p  i  S.  10  >6.    For  i»jj  in  r.  37  0  has  ffVPaVntpta. 
*  H.  Jacob,  ZA  77K  17  6i/:  ["97]. 

'  Read  T*t  aMJp'lJ<  (WH*  not  T«  wap*m»naTa  (TR). 


CONSECRATE 

CONGREGATION.  For  fTp  V^JA.  and  (leu  cor- 
rectly)  ^Jg  i.iA.i:,  and  1ST®  mftd,  set  Asskmblv. 

'Thy  conjrreBation,'  Pa.  flfl  10(11),  kVi»e  'thy  troop'  (cp 
iS.  Kin  11,  Kv  :  but  see  1,1.  Hi),  represents  a  corrupt  Heh. 
word,  'yi'n  sh  nikl  probably  lie  —  rf».  Canaan  was  a  land  of 
on;  cp  K  3<i  17.  Fully  corre.  mm,  the  line  become*,  '  with  thy 
bread  they  were  xatixhetl  therein*  (Che.  /'j.ra). 

•  iwwn  (ActsIUm)  is  in  R\'  Synagogue  (y.r). 

For  A<  t»7  38  RY'mg-  as  in  Tyndale,  etc.  (.'..Ai^u.),  see 
Cm  koi  (so  in  EVJl 

CONGREGATION,  MOUNT  OF  (UriO  HI;  »  o>< 
[BJtAQr];  >n  monte  testament! ;  |*aJ). 
RV's  nnxlifuation  of  the  unfortunate  mount  of  the 
congregation'  of  AV.  which  stiggr-sts  an  impossible 
identification  with  Zion  (Is.  14  lit).  The  phrase  occurs 
in  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  descnlx-s  a 
mountain  whose  summit  was  above  the  'stars  of  Ciod ' 
(the  brightest  constellations),  and  its  base  in  '  the  recesses 
of  the  north.'  The  best  rendering  is  'Mountain  of 
(the  divine)  assembly.' 

No  one  would  hase  thixight  of  Mount  Zion,  but  for  the 
accidental  parallelism  of  ipo  (.\V  '  tahcrnac le  or  the 

concresation,'  RY  'tent  of  meetini! "),  and  the  supposed  rcfir- 
ence  to  a  pasviue  in  IV-lh^Iil,  rendered  in  F.V  'Mount  Ziou 
[on)  the  »ide»  of  the  north,  die  city  of  the  great  king. 

-ipic  is  a  perfectly  v.iguc  expression,  and  Ps.  48  3  [j]  is 
under  too  great  a  suspicion  of  corruptness  to  serve  as  a 
commentary.1  It  is.  in  fact,  no  mountain  known  in 
terrestrial  geography  that  is  meant,  but  the  '  holy 
mountain  of  Kkihim'  (K/ek. 'J813/. ),  where  there  were 
the  'flashing'  stones  (see  Ckekl'B,  j$  2,  n. ).  and  the 
cherub,  and  (so  the  prophet  thought)  the  king  of  Tyre 
(sec  C'ltCRL'n,  §  2).  It  is  not  suited  that  this  holy 
mountain  was  in  the  noith  ;  but  we  may  presume  from 
Eiek.  1  4  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  there.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Job  372a  (emended  text). 

Out  of  the  north  comet h  (supernal iiral)  hrightitess  ;* 
On  F.loali  dure  i»  aitc-impinng  spleixlour. 

That  the  Babylonians  believed  in  a  similar  northern 
mountain  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  in  s|Mte  of  Jensen's 
learned  argument  ( A'oowiV.  203-209)  against  comparing 
the  -jro  '.-i  with  the  £-harsag-kurkura  ( 1  Mountain- 
house  of  the  lands  ')  of  the  Prism  Inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (Del.  Par.  118).  It  appears  that  the  later 
OT  writers  supposed  the  north  to  be  above,  and  conse- 
quently the  south  below  the  earth  (sec  Job 267.  and  cp 
EAKTII.  Foil B  (.ICARTKRS  OF).  The  expressions  '  I 
will  scale  the  heavens.'  and  1  in  the  recesses  of  the 
north,'  are  then-fore  strictly  accurate. ' 

CONIAH  (ITVJJ  ).  Jer.  22 14.    See  Jkiioiackin. 

CONONIAH  (in*}}?).  aCh.31.2  /  AV,  RV  Con- 
amaii. 

CONSECRATE.    For  trip  kitUil,  '  to  separate '  ( Kx. 
2S3),  «e«  Clkas.  I  1/    For  T  K^a  miitr  y.M,  'to  fill  the 
hand  '  (1  Ch.  '19  5).  whence  C'W^B  miUnlm,  EV  Cossi  craticn 
(F.».  '."J  22X  see  CLEAN,  I  J.    For  CT*\X  hthfrlm,  'to  devote 
(We.  413),  see  Ban,  |  1.    For  TM  'to  dedicate 
(N'u.  i5  u),  whence  1JJ  niter,  AV  Consecration,  RV  'i 
tion  '  (Nil.  87),  see  Naziwte. 

T*«  A<ikifi<  hk  in  Heh.  7  aS  is  blotter  rendered  'perfected' 
bf  RV  (,p  AV  2  10  JqV  For  t'r.x.cViir.1.  (Heb.  IOwi).  RV 
'dedkMW.'  see  Ukdicatb. 

1  Some  (Olsh.,  Che.  /•,.(•!,  Wei)  omit  pof  *rUn«  as  a  gloss. 
Che.  Pt.tP  begins  a  new  stanza  wilh  the  word,  lT^T?  pit  ~H 
*J'C5t  1  Mount  Zion— in  its  recuses  Is  hi*  jewel.'  JIB*  1  jewel  '  = 
the  holy  city,  as  in  Ezek.  7  11  (see  Srnend,  ait  /«•.).  Th?«e  who 
accept  ne.ther  uilunon  of  the  problem  rr.uvt  adopt  the  view 
dtMlinad  in  Oft.  317,  which,  liuwes-ei,  liacthg.  lightly  pro- 
DOUnCca  not  quite  vii  ^factory. 

*  Read         wilh  Che.  (A.r/ox.  July  1897)  and  Dubm. 

'  Hummel  (Hastings'  t>B  \  216)  adopts  this  view,  and  com- 
pare* 1JTO  Tn  with  a  Bab.  title  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
F-iam$,  'house  of  assembly.'  Karppe  (  /<-v»-x.  At.  9  ['97I,  104) 
thiicks  that  the  sacred  mountain  was  originally  the  earth  itself. 
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CONSTELLATIONS 

CONSTELLATIONS  (D^'D?).  Is.  13 10  F.V.  See 
Stars.  §  3  (p). 

CON'S  UL  A  letter  of  ■  Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans  '  (erarot  'Pu>uaitt»>  [ANVJj  to  King  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt  is  give"  in  1  NUcc.  Kufc-it.    Sec  Ltrcit'S,  1,  anil 

MAC<  ARKKS,  I  IRsT.  g  9. 

C0N8ULTEE  WITH  FAMILIAR  SPIRITS 

aWt),  Dt  1811.    Sec  Divination.  $  4  (ii. ). 

CONVOCATION,  HOLY  C-l?  Ex.  12.6, 

See  Asm  mhi.v.  3. 

CONVOY  (iTJ^).  aS.  19.8[„J.  RV*.  EV  Ferky 
Boat  (vt.!'.). 

COOKINO  AND  COOKING  UTENSILS  The 

task  of  preparing  the  daily  food  naturally  fell  to  the 

.  — ...  .  women  of  the  household,  even  women  of 
1.  Kitchen*        ,  . 

the  highest  rank  attending,  on  occasion, 

to  this  [>art  of  the  household  duties  l  a  S.  138/.  ;  cp 
below  ).  An  apartment  or  a|«rtments  specially  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  food  in  other  words,  a  kitchen  — 
can  have  Int-n  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
We  can  realise  without  dilliculty  the  kitchen  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  and  nohles  from  the  life-like  picture  of 
that  of  Kameses  III,  as  figured  on  his  tomb  at  Thelies 
(reproduced  1:1  Willi,  /lite.  83234!      1;>  f> 

establishments  there  were  cooks,  male  I c*njO  ■  '  S.  9*3/) 
and  female  (nirtSO:  1  S.  813).  In  connection  with  the 
great  sanctuaries.  U»,  such  as  Shiloh  (1  S.  I49)  and 
Bethel,  there  must  have  been  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  public  kitchen,  where  the  worshippers  had  facilities 
for  preparing  the  sacrificial  meals.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
restored  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Ezckiel  makes  provision 
for  such  kitchens  (both  for  the  priests  [4»5  19  /  ]  and  for 
the  people  [11-31]),  which  are  here  called  1  lioiling-places' 
Irv^rao.  MO>fi/x.a  [H.\y] :  K  13)  and  •boiling  houses" 
(RV  v.  14  c-Van-n-a.    °««ot    r»»  ^tipus*).  Sec 

Cl.KAN,  $  2. 

In   an   ordinary  Hebrew  household,  whose  food, 

except  on  great  occasions,  was  exclusively  vegetarian, 

_    .  the  culinary  arrangements  were  of  the 

simplest  kind.   Two  large  jars  (i;.  kiuth, 
arrangements.  ■  *     1  ~ 

^  the  bipl*  of  Jn.  4»8  '26 /  I  of  sun-dried 

clay  had  a  place  in  the  meanest  hiiuse.  one  for  fetching 
the  duly  supply  of  water  from  the  spring — carried  then 
as  now  upon  the  he-ad  or  on  the  shoulder 1  by  the 
of  the  household  n-en  '24. S/.  ;  cp  1  K.  \H3i[M]:  EV 
•  barrel' )^the  other  for  holding  the  store  of  wheat  or 
barley  for  the  daily  bread  (1  K.  17. 11416:  EV  ■  barrel). 
In  both  the  passages  last  cited  the  American  revisers 
rightly  prefer  the  rendering  jars.'  To  these  we  must 
add  some  instrument  for  crushing  or  grinding  the  grains 
of  the  various  cereals  used  as  food,  in  particular  wheat 
and  barley  (sec  roon,  $  1.  Bread,  $  1 ).  The  most 
primitive  method  was  simply  to  crush  the  grains  between 
two  stones  or  rather  to  rub  them  upon  a  flat  stone  by 
means  of  another.  Such  primitive  corn-grinders  or 
'  grain-rubbers  '  (.as  they  were  called  in  Scotland)  were 
found  by  Mr.  Hliss  at  all  stages  of  his  excavations  in 
Tell  el-Mesy — the  probable  site  of  l-aehish  — '  long  slabs 
fiat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  w  ith  rounded 
ends'  (Bliss,  A  Mound  of  M.tny  Cities,  83,  illustr.  p. 
85).  They  are  found  also  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  Egypt  (see  illustr.  in  Erman's  Egypt,  190,  for 
the  former ;  for  the  latter.  Ben*.  HA  85,  Nowack, 
HA  liio).  The  pestle  and  mortar  (sec  Mortar)  re- 
present a  later  stage  in  the  art  of  preparing  food. 
The  still  more  effective  hand-mill  or  quern  (c;r»)  with  its 
upper  and  nether  millstones— hence  the  dual  form— is 
the  last  to  ap(>ear  i  Hrman,  of.  cit.  189  ;  sec  also  MlLI.).a 

I  The  practice  varies  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  In  some 
parts  the  jar  when  empty  i.t  carried  on  the  head  ;  when  tilled, 


on  the  diuulder  i/.DM<i  II  516). 
1  Cp  Doughty.  Ar.  Dts.  2170:  'After  the  water-skins  a 
'  r  of  millstune*  it  the  most  necessary  husbandry  in  an  Arabian 
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Mll.K  (f.v.)  was  kept  in  skins  (Judg.  419),  but 
usually  in  bowls,  wine  in  skin  bottles  (sec  Bottle.  1), 
oil  and  honey  in  earthenware  jars  (see  CltL'SS,  2). 
Olives,  grapes,  figs,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  soil  were 
no  doubt  kept  partly  111  similar  jars,  partly  in  btskcts. 
of  which  several  varieties  are  named  in  OT  and  NT  (see 
BasKKT).  Such  were  the  tal  (>o,  Gen.  40 17  etc ; 
Karoiv  [ADI'.I.]!.  a  basket  of  wicker-work  :  the  Une 
(iua.  L>t.  26a;  nupraXAotlBAFL];  canistrum,  cp  Vcrg. 
sEm.  8180)  for  carrying  wheat  from  the  threshing-floor, 
to  judge  from  the  iwssage  Dt.'285  >7  ('blessed  shall  be 
thy  basket  and  thy  kneading-trough  '  RV  ;  ©  ai  aTotJij- 
koi  trov)  ;  *  and  the  dud  (-nil.  a  basket  in  w  hich  figs  were 
gathered  (Jer.  24»  PE  816[7]  KV).  The  preparation  of 
liread,  always  the  staple  article  of  diet,  required  the 
kneading-trough  (rnijee'o)  of  wood,  earthenw  are,  or  bronze 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  oven  (-win) — men- 
tioned together  Ex.  83  (7»S)  -forwhich  sec  Bri  ao,  §  ac 
Coming  now  to  cooking,  in  the  ordinary  sense  -  that 
is,  the  preparation  of  food  by  the  agency  of  fire. — 

P  t.        we  ,,tul  ,nat  lht"  vanous  n,Pthlx1s  of 

f  f  a  cooking  to  which  reference  is  made 
OOO-  nuly  be  grouped  under  two  heads. 
The  food  was  cooked  cither  41)  by  bringing  it  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  whether  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ash-cakes  (suKinericius  funis,  1  K. 
196,  described  under  Brkad.  §  2  a)  or  in  the  rough 
and  ready  method  of  roasting  on  the  live  embers  (see 
below)  or  in  the  more  civilised  method  of  roasting  by 
means  of  spit  or  gridiron  ;  or  (a)  by  using  a  suitable 
liquid  as  the  medium  for  transmitting  the  heat  required 
— such  as  water,  milk,  oil,  or  fat  (in  frying),  h  would 
seem  that  the  Hebrews  originally  included  these  various 
processes  under  the  general  term  Sea. 

The  original  signification  of  this  verba]  root  was  evidently  '  to 
be  or  to  iiecome  lipe,'  '  lu  ripen  '  applied  to  grain  (Joel  3 ( 4 1 1 1) 
and  fruit  (t'»en.40io),  from  which  the  transition  to  the  idea  of 
'  making  (food)eatable  '—i.e.,  cooking— was  easy  (cp  pout-biblical 
sT^a,  something  cooked,  a  'dish  k  Hence  we  find  TK2  Sra 
'cooked  with  lire'  (iCh.3013)  and  C~:  v:  :i  'cooked  with 
(or  in)  water'  (F.x.  129),  when  it  i»  important  that  'roasted' 
and  'boiled  shall  be  precisely  distinguished.  In  ordinary 
language,  however,  >)};3  was  used  only  ill  the  sense  of  '  boil,' 
while  for  the  various  form*  of  'roasting'  indicated  under  (1) 
above  (1  S.215  I*.  44 1619)  use  was  made  of  the  word  n1**. 
Tlial  which  was  roasted,  a  roast,  was  '7*  (Is.  44 16;  cp  *Sj 
roasted  or  parched  corn  ;  see  Food,  |  tk  In  the  Talmud  a 
third  verb  is  frequently  found  alongside  of  .iSj  and  Sr3— vix., 
P^C",  which  is  applied  not  only  to  the  cooking  of  flesh  but  aho  to 
the  boiling  down  of  fruit  to  make  preserves  (.ifa'm.  4  t,  Krl. 
Hti).  Thcae  three  t*erl»  are  generally  taken  to  represent  the 
I  ..I'.tn  assart,  c&querr,  and  tltxart  respectively,  in  which  case 
p^e/  would  »ignify  '  10  boil  thoroughly '  (cp  in  F.tek.  24  to, 

RV  'to  boil  well,"  and  rtm,  ih.  v.  5):  it  is  probably  equiva- 
lent to  our  '  stew,'  since  in  the  absence  of  knives  and  forks  (see 
Mk.als)  the  Oriental  has  to  stew  his  meat  till  it  can  be  rcadily 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  hand. 

When  the  meat  was  boiled  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  was  necessary  for  stewing,  the  rich  liquor 
which  resulted  was  known  as  pno,  miriik  (Judg.  619/ 
Is.  6a 4  kr.  [Kt.  pus]  EV  '  broth  ),"  also  perhaps  as  Wjgjp 
lEzek.  24  to,  RV  'make  thick  the  broth').  The  meat 
and  the  broth  might  be  served  together  or  separately 
(the  latter  by  Gideon,  Judg.  lor.  cit.).  When  the  meat, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  set  on  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  onions  or  other  pungent  vegetables  or 
spices  have  been  added,  the  result  is  the  favourite 
Arab  stew  yahni  (^ie),  perhaps  the  prSt*  (AM 7) 
and  mp'jr  (  Ai.  Zar.  2 5)  of  the  Mishna.  Hie  •  savoury 
meat '  (c-syso,  (jcn-  '-**  '■  CP  Prov.  23  j)  which  Rcbekah 
prepared  from  '  two  kids  of  the  goats '  was  doubtless  a 
spicy  stew  of  this  kind. 

A  reference  to  another  modem  dish,  kiteeA,  which  has  ! 


I  The  MUhnic  Heb,  ":_  U  a  large  metal  basket ;  cp  BOB, 
and,  for  this  and  other  ve»e!*,  J.  Krengel,  Dai  HausexrAt  in 
dtrMisknah,  i  Theil,  1899  (>ee  tndea). 
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called  the  national  dish  of  Syria,  has  been  found  by  various 
scholars  in  Prov.  i.'sj  KV  :  '1  hough  thou  shouldett  hray  a  fool 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  jramit  bruised  cum,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.'  1  hi*  exactly  describe*  ihe  opera- 
tion of  making  iitefh :  the  mutton  is  first  pounded!  to  shreds  in 
a  wooden  or  stone  mortar  :  it  is  then  mixed  with  /•u><-hul  (see 
PoOflL  I  i).  and  the  whole  boiled  and  served.1  [Hut  on  tbe  text 
see  Exf.  T.  viii.  {'gjl  432;  where  ni8~n  "bruised  corn"  (7)  is 
emended  to  '*33P,  '  his  fellows.') 

When  an  animal  of  the  herd  ("t^s)  or  of  the  flock 
(]*%.  sw.  further,  Food.  §  n.  nnd  Sacrifice)  was 
to  I*  pre|xircd  f<»r  foo<l  it  was  first  slaughtered  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  method  and  the  carcase  thoroughly 
drained  of  its  blood.  For  skinning,  Mint  knives  (cp  nSpKO 
Judg.  19»q|  were  used  in  early  times  (cp  Josh.  5a/:.  RV 
'  knives  of  flint  '(-  such  as  those  recovered  from  Tell-el- 
Hesy  (Bliss,  of.  eit.  194,  illustr.  106).  Sacrificial 
knives  were  later  known  as  O'eSro  (Eiral9;  cp  post- 
biblical  rr,fi'>ri|  ;  a  knife  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes 
was  Y-~  ( l*r°v-  23  a) — in  later  1  lebrcw  always  yzQ-  Ihe 
animal  was  then  cut  up,  the  technical  term  for  which  was 
rW3  (Lev.  1 61a,  and  often) — a  single  piece  nnj'— the 
priests  received  the  portions  that  were  their  due  and  the 
remainder  was  consigned  to  the  pot.  The  latter,  if  of 
copper,  had  in  later  times  to  be  scrupulously  scoured 
tp-cl  and  nnsed  (ijt*,  Ztoah.  II4/;  cp  Mk.  7  4) 
when  the  cooking  vt  as  over. 

The  primitive  hearth  was  formed  of  a  couple  of 
stones  by  which  the  pot  was  supported,  room  being  left 
4  Firing  ,Kncatn  for  the  fuel— wood  or  dung  (see 
Coals,  §  a).  Large  pots  might  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tannur  or  linking  oven,  as  at  the 
present  day  ;  such  an  arrangement  was  found  to  have 
been  in  use  in  the  ancient  Lachish  (see  Bliss,  of.  eit. 
97).  The  smaller  pots  were  boiled  on  a  chafing  dish 
or  pan  containing  charcoal  (t**  Ti'3,  Zech.  126  AV 

•  hearth  of  fire,'  RV  'pan  of  fire'),  as  in  Ramescs' 
kitchen.  In  Lev.  11  3$  there  is  mention,  alongside  of 
the  Uinnur  or  oven,  of  the  kiraitn  (CT3,  «ri'0p6«roo<t 
[BF],  xirpAirooei  [AL];  EV  '  range[s]  for  pots.'  RV«* 

•  stew-pan  ').  According  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  a  port- 
able cooking-stove,  capable  of  holding  two  pots  (hence 
the  dual)  as  distinguished  from  the  kuffdk  (,tyi3,  l*tler 
ngrl.  a  stove  which  had  room  for  only  one  pot  (Jastrow, 
Diet.,  s.v.).  Like  the  tannur,  it  was  of  baked  clay, 
ami,  therefore,  easily  broken  (cp  Di.  in  lot.  and  Now. 
HA  2a8o.  n. ).  'Ybekinik  (in  the  sing.)  and  the  kuffdk 
arc  frequently  mentioned  together  in  the  Mishna  (sec 
esp.  A'e/im).  For  carrying  the  necessary  charcoal  a 
ladle  or  firepan  (nfl.TC)  was  used  (Ex.  27  j3Sj  ;  in  Num. 
\6bf.  •censer';  AW.  237> ;  for  stirring  and  adjusting 
it,  a  pair  of  tongs  (C713S9  Is.  66)  ;  c-^  shovels  [fata  or 
rut/urn),  for  removing  the  ashes,  are  mentioned,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  groat  altar  (see  ALTAR,  §  9). 
The  bellows  (riEO;  dXsTijnjp  [BN.VV])  of  Jcr.  6*0  was 
probably  used  only  by  the  metal  smelters — for  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration,  see  Wilkinson,  of.  eit.  2  31a. 
The  ordinary  housewife  was  content  to  fan  the  charcoal 
with  a  fan  (ibjc.  AW  lt57)  of  feathers,  as  pictured  in 
the  representation  of  Ramescs'  kitchen  referred  to  above. 

The  names  of  various  utensils  in  which  food  was 
actually  cooked  are  differently  rendered  in  EV  without 
any  attempt  at  consistency  :  pan,  kettle. 
Caldron,  pot  (in  this  order  is  the  list  given 
in  1  S,  '2 14).  The  data  at  our  command 
do  not  permit  of  these  being  accurately  distinguished 
one  from  another.     In  the  houses  of  the  poor  they  were 

1  For  other  modern  di«he*  see  1-me  (.>/.>■/.  Fgrff.  J)  and  esp. 
the  elaborate  menu  of  a  native  dinner  in  Klun/ingrr  (Cf/vr 
Afyft,  50/);  see  also,  for  Syria,  Laridberg  (Hrjvtrbti  tt 
VittfiHl,  li.i-.sirn), 

*  The  \<»J  piece'  (AV)  or  'portion'  (RV)  of  flesh  which 
David  distitb.itrd  among  the  people  at  the  tnbringiiig  of  the 
ark  (a  S.  G 19  ■  Ch.  16  3)  it  only  one  of  several  traditional  render- 
ings of  the  doubtful  Heb.  word  "V?*,  the  real  signification  of 
See  Dr.  TBS  in  toe.    [Since  the  word 
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doubtless  of  glazed  or  even  unglazed  earthenware  (^a 
fcnrt,  I-cv.  6j8[ji];  sec  Pott  Kiev) ;  in  those  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  of  bronze  ^3,  toe.  eit. .  Ezek. 

24  it).  The  difference  of  rank  (so  to  say  I  between  the 
two  materials  gives  point  to  Uen  Sira  s  illustration, 
'  What  fellowship  shall  the  earthen  pot  have  with  the 
[brazen]  kettle?'  (xerpa  vpbt  Ac^irra  :  Ecclus.  1 3  if. ). 
In  connection  with  the  temple  we  read  not  only  of  pots 
and  caldrons  made  of  bronze  (1  K.  7  45  a  K.  25 14  Jer. 
52 18)  but  also  of  such  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
(Jcr- 52. o). 

i.  For  boiling  meat  various  vessels  were  employed 
(cp  1  S.  2  m).  (a)  The  most  frequently  mentioned  is 
the  to.  'if.  pot  or  caldron.  It  was  us»*d  for  cooking 
the  ordinary  family  meal  (2  K.43S/'  Mic.  ,'$3  Ex.  I63 
[flesh  pots  of  Egypt] I.  and  for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh 
(Zech.  14ao).  It  served  also  for  a  '  washpot '  (Ps.  604 
[10]).  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cook- 
ing vessels,  to  judge  from  the  incident  recorded  in  a  K. 
i  38  ff-  ( '  the  great  pot '  for  the  whole  company  of  the 
prophets).  (/*)  The  tiyyor  (-n-j)  must  have  been  a  wide, 
shallow  pot  of  considerable  size,  since  the  same  name 
is  given  to  the  '  lavcr  of  brass'  (Ex.  30 18)  at  which  the 
priests  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  It  served  as 
a  chafing-dish  (Zech.  126).  Wherein  the  kt yyJr  differed 
from  (<•)  the  fdrur  (mE)  in  which  the  manna  was  boiled 
[Nw.  118  RV).  and  (<f)  the  JUJ  [m  Job  41  *»(„]).  anil 
(e)  the  kaitjk.itk  (nn^.  Mic. 33).  we  do  not  know. 

In  Job41  ao[i2)  caldron  (AV)  is  a  mistranslation  of  jsojsj  (see 
Rush,  a).    In  a  S,  Ijq  MT  has  mtTO,  not  found  elsewhere  (KV 


pan);  but  the  true  reading  is  probably  '[and  she  called  thel 
tenant'  (;vya :  so  Klo.  followed  by  Ki.  and  Hu.). 

These  various  pots  pans,  etc.,  were  probably  used  without  a 
lid  (in  late  Heb.  '103),  although  the  obscure  TT*  of  Nu.  19 15 
is  taken  by  some  to  have  this  signification. 

ii.  A  fork  (iVrs.  jSc)  of  two  or  three  (tS.  213) 
prongs  was  used  to  lift  the  meat  from  the  pot,  and  also 
to  stir  the  contents  of  the  latter  (see  illustration,  Wilkin- 
son, of.  eit.  33). 

iii.  The  spoons  (n\93)  mentioned  among  the  furniture 
of  the  table  of  shew  bread  (Ex.  25  *))  and  elsewhere  were 
more  probably  shallow  bowls.  We  find,  however,  in 
the  Mishna,  real  spoons  (Trw)  made  of  bone  {Skati. 
8  6.  AW.  17:.)  and  of  glass  (AV/.  30  »).  There 
is  also  mention  of  a  wooden  cooking  ladle  hn  ura 
liisak,  1  7),  which  was  probably  used  for  removing  the 
scum  (njtSft,  Eiek.  246  11,  so  AV  ;  but  this  word  is  more 
prolwbly  1  rust '  as  RV)  from  the  contents  of  the  fdrur 
or  pot  (otherwise  explained  by  Levy,  s.v.  mf). 

While   boiling,    to   judge    from  the 
frequency  of   the  OT   references,   was  the 

mode  of  cooking  flesh-meat,  there  need 
''  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  roasting 
also  was  practised  from  the  earliest  times.  In  its  most 
primitive  form,  roasting,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in 
laying  the  meat  directly  on  the  ashes  or  other  source  of 
heat,  either  kindled  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit  specially 
dug  (llurckhardt,  Holes,  tie.  1  340.  Rob.  it  A'  ['41],  1 118 
304).  The  fish  of  which  the  disciples  partook  by  the 
lake  of  Galilee  was  cooked  by  being  laid  on  the  charcoal 
(difdfnov  iKtutintFor,  Jn.  21 9). 

The  spit,  the  &ft€\6t  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is  not 
mentiomsd.  as  it  happens,  in  the  OT  ;  but  of  its  use 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  In  Egypt.  Erman  tells  us, 
•the  favourite  national  dish,  the  goose,  was  generally 
roasted  over  live  embers  ;  the  spit  is  very  primitive,  a 
stick  stuck  through  the  beak  and  neck  of  the  bird. 
They  roasted  fish  in  the  same  way.  sticking  the  spit 
through  the  tail'  (/<£>'/•'.  180.  illustr.  it>.,  and  Wilk. 
2js).  The  wooden  spit  was  favoured  by  the  Romans 
(cp  Vcrg.  Georg.  2396.  '  Pinguiaquc  in  vcrubus  torre- 

ap pears  to  be  corrupt,  tbe  emendation  "JTC  np,  'a  piece  of 

flesh,'  has  been  suggested  by  Cheyne.  This  easy  alteration 
suits  tbe  context,] 
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colurnis).*  Later  Hebrew  legislation  in 
tins.  no  doubt,  perpetuating  an  ancient  practice — required 
that  the  Passover  lamb  should  be  roasted  on  a  spit  of 
pomegranate  (prr^r  "rtec  [Levy,  "^EfJ  Pfi-  7  0-  The 
ordinary  spit,  being  of  iron.— so  much  we  may  infer 
from  the  demand  that  a  spit  purchased  from  an  idolater 
must  be  cleansed  in  the  fire  [Ak  /^ira.  5i>) — was  not 
allowed  for  the  alwve-menlioncd  purpose;  neither  »as 
the  gridiron  (r>zo*.  Pes.  7»».  The  spit,  we  may  sup- 
pose, rested  on*  andirons'  i/id<r«it.  vara),  on  which  it 
could  be  turned  by  the  hand. 

i  he  pissagc  of  the  treatise  I'aahlm  above  referred 
to  speaks  furtlwr  of  roasting,  or  more  exactly  of 
broiling,  on  a  gridiron  placed  apparently  over  the 
mouth  of  a  tannur  or  liaking  oven.  The  gridiron  was 
perhaps  used  to  prepare  the  piece  of  broiled  fish  u'xf''ot 
owtoO  [id pot  1  of  Lk.  24  42.  Not  only  flesh  and  tisfi  but 
also  eggs,  onions,  etc.  were  roasted  by  tin-  Jews 
[Shabb.  1  io). 

The  favourite  rru.de  of  roasting  meal  for  ordinary 
purpose*  at  the  present  day  in  .Syria  is  by  mcam  of 
The  meat  i*  cu 
•kewcrs  and 
termed  kr&ii. 

With  regard  to  the  food-products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  isce  Food),  many  vegetables  were  of  course 

7  Vegetable  ""^  raw  m  Hcljrcw  *  li,waUy 

food.  "living.'  a  word  applied  not  only  to  raw 
animal  tlesh  {tS.2i5  Lev.  13io^].  but 
also  to  fish  [Xfd.ir.  64].  to  vegetables  [«#.].  and  even 
to  unmixed  wine).  They  were  also  cooked  by  being 
lioiled,  alone  or  mixed  with  various  ingredients  such 
as  oil  and  spices.  The  Hebrew  housewives,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  not  behind  their  modern  kinsfolk  of  the 
desert,  of  whom  Doughty  testifies  that  '  the  Arab  house- 
wives make  savoury  messes  of  any  grain,  seething  it 
and  putting  thereto  only  a  little  salt  and  samn '  {Mr. 
Drs.  2130).  Thus,  of  the  cereals,  the  obscure  'Aris&h 
(."OIF.  Nil.  \hiaf. )  was  probably  a  porridge  of  barley 
groats  (see.  further.  Fix  to.  §  1),  whilst  Jacob  sod  for 
himself  a  dish  (rij.  EV  •pottage')  of  lentils  (Gen. 
Vtfjo.Ml  ;  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  vegetarian  dish 
prepared  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (a  K.  4j8/; 
cp  Hagg.2t»i.  In  NT  times,  at  least,  it  was  known 
that  the  pulses  or  pod-plants  were  unproved  by  being 
soaked  |MH  rnei  before  being  bailed.  Various  kinds, 
such  as  beans  and  lentils,  might  be  boiled  together 
(OriaJl.  17(:  they  might  also,  like  our  French  lieans. 
l»e  boiled  in  ttie  pods  Ijvr1*?).  In  the  OT  we  imd  men- 
tion of  the  mahuboth  (n:ro.  Hrtvam.  AV  'pan.'  RV 
•  Uikmg-pan.'  mg.  •  flat  plate.  Lev.  2s  Gji  [14].  etc.) 
and  the  mmrlfckttk  (ncrrc.  KV  frying  pan,-  Lev.  27 
7  9).  The  wjAJA/M  certainly  (sec  FUck.  4j),  and  the 
m>trMftk  probably.  w;is  of  iron  ,  and.  although  Ix.th 
arc  used  with  reference  only  to  the  sacrificial  cakes  (sec 
BAKKMl  ATs.  Hkkad).  we  may  legitimately  inf.-r  from 
the  fact  lliat  the  martyrs  of  a  Mace.  7  were  roasted  alive 
on  tlie  rtrywor  \w.  3$;  cp  late  Heb.  word  |ro)  that 
both  may  have  lx-en  used  also  in  the  preparation  of 
meat. 

To  judge  from  the  preposition!  employed  (So.  W,  and  3, '  m'}< 
the  ttt^h.tf'ath  was dn-per  ih-in  the  ntirltttheth.  Thi>  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  irailitioii.  which  we  find  in  the  Mi-hna,  that  the 
difference  between  the  marhitkttk  and  the  mukAbatk  consisted 
in  tike  former  having  a  lid  ("CD  while  the  latter  liad  none  ;  to 
whii  h  another  authority  .nidi  that  the  former  1-  deep  and  its 
Contents  fluid,  ihe  latter  flat  and  Us  contentu  firm  (.l/r«i«/i.  5k). 
"I  he  mnh.ibath,  in  shurt,  was  a  stew  pan.  the  ntarht'tketM  similar 
to  a  Scotch  'girdle,'  a  flat  iron  plate  on  which  oatcakes  are  halted. 

A  striking  illustration  of  hrek.  i  3  is  furnished  by  Doughty 
(Ar.  f)rs.  l  =o(),  who  descril*.-*  an  iron-plated  door  in  the 
castle  of  H.V.  il  :  '  the  plates  (in  the  indigence  of  their  arts)  are 
the  shield-like  iron  pans  (tarir.ur)  upon  which  the  town  house- 
wives hake  their  girdle-bread.' 

Other  utensils  named  or  implied  are  (a)  the  sieve. 


8.  Condiments. 


ie  would  give  this  or  a 
,  DUt.  t.t . 
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n.i;h.ih  \7ta2,  Is.  30a8  ,  Shabb.  8».  Abotk,  5  15  .  for 
sifting  the  rl'jur.  and  (#1  the  strainer,  milammtrelh, 
n-cro  [Shabb.  20 1,  Ab.  .'.ij  [especially  for  wine] ;  cp  Is. 
2.'i6.  Mt.  2814).  An  ordinary  bowl,  however,  might  be 
perforated  so  as  lo  serve  as  a  strainer,  as  we  see  from 
the  pottery  of  Tell  el-Hesy  (Miss,  of.  ext.  85).  To 
these  may  be  added  (f)  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
post-biblical  terms  lor  a  pot.  rrrip ;  heaoe  .-rnp  nc-y? 
came  to  signify  'cooked  food  '  ( Sedar.  6 1 ).  For  thc 
vcs-sels  usi-d  for  serving  food,  sec  NUALS.  ji  8. 

The  importance  of  oil  in  the  Hebrew  kitchen  will  l»e 
noticed  under  OIL  ■  '.  )■  In  early  limes  the  custom, 
so  p  .polar  among  the  modern  Arabs, 
of  boiling  flesh  in  milk  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  oldest  legislation 
— confirmed  by  the  Deuteronomic — limited  this  practice 
so  far  as  to  forbid  (for  reasons  that  are  still  obscure  :  cp 
FOOD,  §  13.  and  see  Magic,  Sackipick)  the  seething  of 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex.  23 »g  84  ao  Dt.  14»iv 
In  NT  times  this  prohibition  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  intention. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Minima  :  1  It  is  forbidden  to  seethe  (Vc*Z> 
any  scut  of  flesh  in  milk,  except  the  flesh  of  fish  and  locusts  j  it 
is  also  forbidden  to  set  flesh  upon  the  table  along  with  cheese  ' 
(with  the  same  exceptions  A 81).  It  was  still  debated 
whether  the  prohibition  applied  to  fowls  and  game  or  only  to 
cattle,  sheep,  ami  goats  1  ■ ''.  4).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
it  became  part  of  the  Jewish  dietary'  law,  that  two  distinct  *tts 

into  the  preparation  of  which  milk  or  butter  enters— are  required 
in  every  orthodox  Jewish  kitchen  (see  on  this  law  of  3Srt3  "CZ 
esp.  Wiener,  OH  Jt^i.  Sftusgrirtze,  4i-ix>  ['05]).  KxtTctne 
purists  leave  gone  the  length  of  using  three  (»'#.  11  J/.)  and  e»en 
four  such  sets.  A.  K  S.  K. 

C0O8,  or  rather,  as  in  RV  and  1  Mace.  15a3  EV. 
Coe  (kwc  :  no*"  Shauki* — I.e.,  n  njr  nu),  the  least 
and  most  southerly  of  the  four  principal  islands  off  die 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
hay,  on  the  two  projecting  promontories  of  which  were 
Cnldus  and  Hahcarnassus.  It  owed  its  fertility  to  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  its  commercial  importance  lo  its 
position.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  of  all  maritime  traflic 
between  the  Dardanelles  and  Cyprus  :  vessels  coasting 
in  either  direction  must  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
capital  (also  called  Cos),  which  was  on  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  had  a  good  anchorage  and  a  port 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the  SE. 
l.ucan  {Pliar.  8.141)  thus  sketches  the  usual  route  of 
ships:  — 

Epktxenqut  niinqutnt 
Ra.iit  taia  Sami  ;  sfiirat  dt  liter,  1« 
Ana  /turns:  CniJtH  imitfugit,  rfanHWf#  rrdnftiit 

In  precise  agreement  with  this  is  the  account  of  Paul's 
voyage  from  Macedonia  to  Palestine  I  Acts  21  1).  His 
ship  ran  before  the  wind  {(i'OvipoitrtcwTn)  from  Miletus, 
about  40  m.  to  the  N.,  down  to  Cos  [i.e.,  either  the 
island  or  the  capital  :  probably  the  latter  is  meant  f ; 
next  day  il  reached  Rhodes. 

In  spite  of  its  geographical  advantages,  Cos  remained  historic- 
ally unimportant.  Its  inhabitants,  apparently  of  deliberate 
choice,  eschewed  foreign  relationships,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  development  of  internal  resources.  No  colonies  were 
sent  out  ;  for  long  the  capital  was  in  the  wesi  of  the  island ; 
the  strategic  and  commercial  importance  of  its  present  site  was 
ignored  until  366  B.C.  When  at  last  the  Coans  were  compelled 
lo  emerge  from  tlieir  seclusion,  it  was  only  to  echo  the  votce  of 
Rhodes  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  success  of  this 
concentration  of  energy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Co*  ranked 
with  Rhodes,  Chios,  fvamos,  and  Lesbos  as  oi>c  of  the  (lua^wr 
rqsrot  (Iliod.  Sic.  i8l  »>),  and  by  the  existence  of  the  saying 
'  He  who  cannot  thrive  in  Cos  will  do  no  lieltcr  in  Kgvpl.'  * 
Allied  with  this  material  prosperity  was  the  development  of 
liberal  arts.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Cos  became  an  important 
literary  centre.  Willi  it  ate  connected  the  names  of  Theocritus 
the  poet,  licrussus  the  historian,  Apelles  the  painter,  and,  at  an 
earlier  date  (sth  cent.  h-C),  Hippocrates  the  physician.  Cos 
was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  worship  of  &sculapius,  and 
of  the  caste  or  medical  school  of  AsclepiacUe,  Claudius  in  fj 
A.t>.  gave  the  island  the  privilege  of  immunity,  mainly  for  its 
'  "one  (Tac  Amm.  liciX 

I  bv  oi  0pt+ti.  Kmt  im&m  ovtt  Alyvrroc. 
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Among  ihe  commercial  products  the  island  were  unguenti, 
Iwe  kinds  oi  wine,  |»jtlery  (aiufharm  (Mr,  I'lmy,  //\  Miti), 
Ulii  silk  f>>r  koHuill  ladies  ((  «  *urfin>i*.  Ilor.  (•</.  iv.  lit  I] 
tvttrs  trnuri.  '1  ibuli.  ii.  a  55).  Cos  is  still  an  active  port. 
Strabo  (657)  notes  the  fur  aspect  of  tbe  city  tu  one  entering  the 
roads. 

Interesting  is  the  connection  of  Cos  with  the  Jews. 
As  Mithndatcs  seized  800  uletus  de|>o»ited  in  the  island 
by  ihe  Jews  of  Asi.i  (Jos.  .  Int.  xiv.  7  j),  there  must  then 
have  been  a  Jewish  settlement  there  engaged  m  banking. 
In  t  Mace  15  33  Cos  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places 
to  which  the  circular  letter  of  the  K  .man  senate  in 
favour  of  the  Jews  (eina  130-8  B.C. )  is  said  to  have  l»<cn 
addressed.  In  86  U. C.  Gaius  I' annuls  wrote  to  the 
Coan  authorities  enclosing  a  stnatus  consuilum  to  secure 
safe  convoy  lor  Jewish  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The 
island  was  connected  also  with  Herod  the  tireat  (Jos. 
UJ  i. "21 11).  and  with  his  son  Autipas  (Boeckh,  3503k 

Kcsi  authority,  Itutrsfilivtt  0/  <  .»,  by  1'alon  and  Hick-., 
iB.,:  ;   an  attempt  at  direct  combination  of  epigr..].hy  and 

■Moty.  w. ).  w. 

COPPER  (nVJpl?  '<  XAAkOC  I  cp  Bkass).  The  com- 
pound of  copper  and  zinc  that  we  call  brass  appears 

T    Frvnfc  lo  navc  'l,t^c  *'nown  to  ,De  ancients  ; 

*W  "  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
copper  was  early  known,  and  that  it  was  hardened  by 
means  of  alloys  into  bronze.  Seneferu,  a  conquering 
pharaoh  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  worked  the  Smaitic 
cop|»-r  mines,  and  M.  de  Morgan  has  found  some 
articles  of  copper  111  the  tomb  of  Menes  ( traditionally 
regarded  as  the  lirst  king  of  Kgypt),  explored  by  him  in 
1&07.  M-  Amelincau  appears  to  hue  proved  that 
copper  was  known  at  an  even  earlier  date,  and  from 
his  researches  and  those  of  Mr.  QuifaeU  at  Kom  el- 
Ahmar  we  may  prababljr  conclude  that  the  I'haraonic 
r'.gtptians  were  frtim  the  first  not  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  gold  and  copper  (/»"»/),  Themines  in  the  S.tiailic 
peninsula  continued  lo  be  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  Kgvplians  dr«  w%their  COpper  (see  Maspero.  Dawn  0/ 
IV.-.  35*.  and  cp  Sinai)  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  oUained  it  also  from  Alassa  -i.e.,  CVr-KlTS1  (set- 
Am.  Tab..  35  and  37),  where  (  esnola  lias  found 
both  copper  and  bronze  cells  in  Phoenician  remains. 

The  oldest  Rib)  Lmian  specimens  of  copper  are  those 
found  by  M.  de  Sar/ec  at  Tello  (U-fore  3500  B.C.);  at 
-  r   ■  u  1  Tell  es-Sifr.  in  the  same  neighliour- 

2.  to  Babylonia.  h(XKl   Mr  Loftus  h.,,  foun<,fccw.n  , 

large  copper  factory  (1500  H.<  ).  In  Babylonian 
graves,  nnd  also  in  what  Dr.  J.  P.  I"eters  call*  a 
jeweller's  shop  (at  Nippur),  objects  made  of  copper 
(l«elo:ii;ing  to  area  1300  H.<.)  have  been  found. 
HomiiK'l  thinks,  on  philological  grounds,  that  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  as  metallurgists  were  pupils  of 
the  Sumenans,  and  dates  their  acquaintance  with 
cop|»-r  and  iron  very  early.'  Ihe  inscriptions'  make 
frequent  mention  of  copjier  \itparu\  and  bronze*  (>'riJ, 
also  tu,  and  uruJu  ;  cp  Lat.  mttdut  —  at  tnft(tum). 
'lh-  ancient  hymn  (in  Sumerian  and  Assyrian)  lo  Gibil. 
the  lire-god,  cslols  hini  for  his  services  in  the  mixing  of 
Cop;»er  and  tin  (cp  Tulial-cain.  and  see  I  ainitks. 
§  1  11  The  Assyrians  us-sl  bronze  axes  as  late  as  the 
nin  h  century.  They  derived  their  copper  ami  bronze 
larjv'v  from  the  so-called  Na  iri  countries  ;  ultimately, 
therefore,  from  Armenia  ;  the  eopjx-r  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  Kaminan-nirari  III.  by  Damascus  is  mentioned 
clscw  hen-  ( I  RON ). 4 

The  t'anaanites.  naturally  enough,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  copper.    According  to  Kitter  1  l-.rdk.  1 7  1003 
cited  bv  Knolicl>.  there  are  still  tracts  of 


3.  In  Canaan 


ancient  copper-mines  in  the  Lebanon  ;s 


I  flinders  I'etrie  also  accepts  Winckler'»  identification  of 
Alxsia  in  Am.  Tab,  with  Cyprus  (where  topper  was  worked). 
See  his  argument,  Sv*ta  aiul  E±yftt  44  ('9B). 
3  On  1.  mil.  litU.r,  I  410. 


*  Cp  Ix-norniant,  TS/SA 

*  On  iron  and  ht"iire  amorig  tbc 


cp  WiacMer.  AO/-  1  iiAjf. 

»  Cp  I" 
JJ}.  iad 


and  Assyrians, 


»  Cp  tbe  important  descrip«i»e  phra*e  quoted  in  l>el.  /'<ie. 
Ha'ali-sap.irm  wdu  rabu  ^iparri  'the  mountain  Baal- 
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this  is  confirmed  by  w  hat  seems  to  be  an  assertion  of 

the  fact  in    Ut.  So  and   Zech.61   (see   below.  Si  5)- 

On  live  K.  of  the  Lebanon  range  copper  must  have 

been  abundant  in  the  'land  of  Nuha&l '  (Am.  Tab.), 

which  llalevy  ingeniously  identifies  with  ZoBAH  ;  and  in 

later  times  iherc  were  copper  mines  in  Kdom  at  Phainon, 

or  Phetion(cp  Pinon).     I  he  lluemcians  early  employed 

bronze  for  works  of  art.1  nnd  the  great  mound  of  Tell 

cl  l  lesy,  believed  to  Ik-  Lachish.  proves  that  the  Amorites 

who  dwelt  then:  had  used  their  opportunities.     '  In 

the  remains  of  the  Amorite  city  (perhaps  1500  B.C. ) 

there  are  large  rough  weapons  of  war.  made  of  copjx-r 

wahout  admixture  of  tin  ;  above  this,  dating  pcrtiaps 

from  1350  lo  600,  appear  bronze  tools,  but  the  bronze 

gradually  becomes  scarcer,  its  place  heing  taken  by 

.  .  _  .  iron (see  Ikon ).  Whatever,  therefore, 
4.  to  Israel.  ,    ....     ,  '  «.  ,  t  ■ 

be  the  date  of  1  S  llj  as  a  document, 

we  may  feel  quite  certain  that  the  Philistine  warriors  had 

armour  of  bronze  ;  indeed,  their  ancestors  in  Asia  Minor 

doubtless  liiid  bronze  weapons  long    before  David's 

time.*    Goliath,  however,  uses  weapons  of  attack  made 

of  iron  (the  kidon  {?]  of  bronze  can  hardly  be  a  javelin  ; 

see  Goi.lATH). 

The  statement  in  Josh.  614  (copper  or  bronze  vessels 
found  in  Jericho)  will  be  in  the  main  correct  :  also  that 
in  3  S.  .SB.  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  abundance  of 
bronze  in  Syria.  Whether  the  serpent  of  bronze  called 
NBHUSHTAN  [^.r--]  was  earlier  than  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may.  pcrhatw,  be  doubled.  At  any  rate,  the 
notice  in  Nu.  21  9  (JE|  is  as  much  of  an  anachronism  as 
that  in  Ex.  3»»-8(P).  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
had  no  workers  in  bronze.  Nor  could  Daud  find  a 
competent  bronze-worker  in  all  Israel  ;  the  statements 
respecting  Hiram  the  artificer  in  «  K.  7 13  /  are  no 
doubt  historical.*  In  the  later  regal  period  it  was,  of 
course,  quite  otherwise  (cp  Jer.  6  a?/  Lzek.  22  18  »o). 
From  a  K.  25 13/.  Jer.  52 17  /.  we  learn  that  the 
Babylonians  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  bronze  and 
carried  away  the  metal  10  Babylon  ;  no  doubt 
Rehoboam's  shields  of  "brass'  (1  K.  H»?  a  Ch.  12io) 
went  there  too  j  but  the  chief  losses  were  probably 
repaired.  The  cymbals  in  the  second  temple  were 
certainly  of  copper  or  bronze,  as  »e  may  infer  from 
1  Ch.  15 19  Jos.  Ant  vii.  12  t  Hp  1  Cor.  13 1).  Gates  of 
'  brass'  arc  mentioned  in  Ps.  107  16  Is.  45a  (cp  Herod. 
1  170.  and  s«t-  Mr.  1'inches'  account  of  the  bronze  gates 
of  Kila»  \t|  ;5  mining  implements  of  '  brass '  in  Kcclus. 
48 17  (Heb.  Text). 

That  'brass'  (bronze)  should  be  used  to  symbolise 
hardness  and  strength  is  natural.     In  time  of  drought. 
_T  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  bronze, 

usage,  sq  that  no  rain  could  pass  through  them 
(  Ut.  2S?j>.  or  as  if  the  earth  were  bronze,  so  that  it  could 
never  lie  softened  again  (la?v.  26  19).  A  sufferer  asks  if 
his  '  flesh  '  \i.r. ,  body)  is  of  brass  (Job6i3),  as  the  bones 
of  Behemoth  1  Job  40  iStand  lire  brow  of  disobedient  Israel 
(Is.  4S 4 i  are,  by  oilier  writers,  said  to  be.  To  be  com- 
pared with  brass  is  not.  however,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. It  was  the  thitd  empire  in  Nebuchadrezzar's 
vision  that  was  of  'brass'  (Din  2  39  cp  r,  ja).  On  the 
other  hand.  '  Imiss '  in  the  obscure  phrase  '  mountains 
of  brass'  (Zech.  tji)  has  no  synitrolic  meaning  :  'Iwass' 
(i.r\ .  copper)  us  merely  mentioned  to  enable  the  reader  lo 
identify  the  mountains  (cp  Nuhassi,  the  '  copperland  ' ; 
see  <!  3). 

lliiii  ull  as  tbe  passage  is,  we  need  not  despair  of  eiplnining 
it.      1  be  '  mountain*  of  brass '  are  parallel  to  tile  1  mountain* 

sapun,  great  mountain  of  copper  ' ;  also  Sarizon.  Arm.  2 1.  where 
hi  II  larmns.  '  the  great  Mountain,'  I*  spoken  oi  as  containing 
mine*  |l  upper?). 

'  I'errot  anil  Chipiez,  Art  in  riurnkia  itmt  Cv/rw. 

»  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone.  '  The  Melals  of  Ami.iuity. '  S*turt. 
April  II,  1B98,  p.  soo. 

*  Schliemann  s  discovery  of  weapons  of  copper  and 
the  site  of  Troy  is  well  known. 

*  On  ibe  right  reading  of  1  K.  7  46.  see  Adam.  i. 
»  The  bronze  ornament*  of  ihe  palare  gates  ' 

(parts  1. -iv.)  published  by  S.i.  0/ Bill.  Ank*ol. 
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COR 

(•f6vl**w)i»t!M  rJww-lmd'(nSa»i  cp  njw  fo. 44 

those  xi>tl»le  from  Bab) Ionia  in  ZccIl  1  «,  and  must  have  l>een 
U  wrll  known  U  ihc*<  to  Ze>  hariah's  hearer*  or  readier*.  They 
were  noil.,ubt  the  'hill*  oul  of  which  thou  mayeM  dn;  copper ' 
ll)t.  «u)  -/.«■.,  I^ebunon  and  Hiriiv.ti  (<t  above,  f  3),  which 
formed  (he  northern  hmimlary  of  the  Holy  I  .and.  Ii  it  the 
of  (lie  north  (the  sc.it  of  the  empire  of  the  'vrlrutida- ') 


1. : 

unidentified. 


thai  chiefly  occupied  the  though!*  of  the  speaker'  (on).  See 
ZbckaMAM,  Hook  or.  On  2*yO  nfn}  Exra8»7,  cpCouoL.it*, 
I  7-  T.  K.  C 

COR  {"13.  peril.  Ass.  kJru  [v.  Muss-Arnolt.  s  r  .],  or 
from  s'  TO  ;  see  No.  7.D.\fli  10  714  [*<*6]l.  a  measure  of 
capacity -an  homer  (10  cphahs  or  twills  I;  of  wheat 
and  barley  (1  K.  4 ai  [!>.•]  ;  KV  ■measure.'  nig.  "cor'; 
a  Ch.  2  h  [9]  27  5 ;  rcV"1*'  1  cors ' }.  As  a  liquid  measure 
Krek.  45  14.  a  K.  6^5  (emended  text)  s|>eak<.  of  J  cor  of 
carobs  (see  Hl'.sKs). 

In  1  K.  5  ii  |a$l  'measure*  of  oil*  U  wrong;  read  ,~*p*  r»3 
"  baths  of  oil,' after  (P  ami  .•Ch.'Jo.  nopoc  |  HAL]  a  loan-word, 
which  in  41  represent*  Isjth  and  "C-"l,  c*turs  oiice  in  NT  (l.k. 
Ill;  RVm«r. 'cors' .  AV"**-  says  "  auoul  14  bushel*  and  a  pottle '). 
Sec  WbicHTs  ami  Mi  A*l  MK*. 

CORAL  is  EV's  rendering  in  Job2StB  F.zck.  2"  16  of 
a  word  of  unknown  origin,  which  occurs  also 
in  Pi  1  ix.  2 1 7.  where  KV  treats  it  as  a 
derivative  of  m,  meaning  '  loo  high.' 
Most  commenlators,  however  (Hilz. , 
Siegfr.  -Sta. .  etc.  ).  sup|*>se  iii.it  lliere  is  a  reference  to  a 
precious  object  called  t>t  mMh — as  if  the  wise  man  meant, 
1  Wisdom  is  .15  much  out  of  the  fool's  reach  as  coral.' 
Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory.'1 

The  word  occurs  only  twice,  and,  since  the  Vss.  shed 
an  uncertain  light  on  the  meaning,  we  must  be  content 
to  make  the  must  of  internal  evidence. 

K*ek.  ha*  Aa»»ri>  |lig].  pa»**$\.\\,  trricum ;  Job  ha*  pfn'voa 
(ISHAC  Tticod  1.  ISym.).  exselta:  Prov.  ha,  «o«*.  m) 

h*k  *>        i'1KAJ  for  ttnn  n-csn  •?•••<>  nc*n  [Vg., 

The  context  in  Job  (nlmjtk.  gittt,  pfninim)  shows 
that  some  precious  and  ornamental  substance  is  intended, 
and  Dillmann  infers  from  the  language  that  ramotk 
was  regarded  as  less  valuable  than  pat  Him  (sec  below). 
According  to  MT  of  Keck.  27 16,  tdmOtk,  w  ith  njphek. 
grgtmin,  rikm,ik,  but,  and  kadkkAik.  was  brought  into 
the  Tyrian  market  by  merchants  of  Syria  ;  but  proliably 
(see  Corn  ill,  >ul  fa.)  we  should  read  for  Aram  (cut) 
Kdom  (onic);*  as  ( "ornill  remarks.  l*dom  was  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  transport  of  mereliandise  westward 
from  S.  Anibia  ami  India.  This  last  indication  of  the 
provenance  of  ttimJtk  makes  against  the  usual  rabbinic 
rendering,  "coral-;  for  the  red  coral  of  commerce — the 
hard  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  colonial  Actinozoon, 
Corallium  nftilt.  Pal.  (rubrum.  Da  Costa),  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
as  far  a*  the  (.'ape  Verd  Islands,  ami  is  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  -occurs  in 
its  natural  state  much  h-ss  frequently  S.  and  K.  of  "Suez. 

2.  In  RV"«-  'corals'  (l-am.  47).  'red  coral.'  and 
'  pearls'  (Job 28  i3  Prov.  3 15  H  m  20 15  31  10)  are  suggested 
_  as  renderings  alternative  to  '  rubies ' 

v  Certainly  '  rubies'  is  not  a  good  render- 

ing.   The  w'ords,  •  the  catching '  (~ri  ;  KV,  improbably, 

■  price")  of  wisdom  is  atiove  that  of  rubies,'  in  Job28i3, 

l  Tlii*  interpretation  i*  due  to  (Jratir  (/««/.  Zt.  tS3t,  pp.  540/")  ; 
it  ha*  been  overlooked  by  cxrn  the  mo*t  recent  commentator*. 
For'othrr  view*,  on  the  whole  very  improliplile  one*,  sec  Wright, 
y.ciltanah,  124  /.  ;  Now.  and  ('Aim.  decline  to  offer  any 
opinion. 

'  I'.ickell :  '  If  thou  hold  thy  peace  ("'"D""!)  before  a  fool,  thou 
art  wise.* 

'  Targ.    Joh'JS  i«  has,  for  rra»n.  <rw<«"xi*i)  of 

Theophr.,  etc.,  xi/.,  native  realu.ir,  or  ruby  *ul[>hur  (di*ulphide 
of  ar*rnic).  It  i*  used  to  a  limited  extent  a*  a  pigment,  but  can- 
not lie  intended  here  (indication,  however,  of  colour). 

*  With  Aq.,  Pcsh.,  some  lieb.  MSS,  and  virtually  «  (i.^- 
trovs  m  c-jtX    Sym.  and  Theod.  support  MT. 
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CORD 

w  ould  seem  to  imply  that  a  fishery  w  as  in  the  case.1  and. 
if  two  of  our  bed  critics  may  be  followed,  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  are  descrtlicd  in  Ijun.  47  as  "  purer  than  snow  , 
whiter  than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  branches  of  pfninim ' 
(i.e..  obviously,  of  coral j.3  Another  reference  to 
ftninim,  of  considerable  interest,  occurs  in  Ps.  45  >« 
where  we  should  DO  doubt  read  CTJ8  for  ,T3"3E  ;  the 
whole  line  should  perhaps  run.  '  on  her  neck  is  a  wreath 
of  p/ninlm  '  (see  I  he  />s.W  tui  Us  . ). 

In  the  somewhat  oliscurc  question  as  to  identification 
of  the  substance  or  substances  intended  by  r,imM  and 
pfninim,  it  ought  not  lo  be  overlooked 
that  certain  stones  valued  by  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  been  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  coral.  Pliny,  Isefore  passing  from  the 
onyx  and  alabaster  group,  speaks  of  a  valuable  '  coratlite 
stone'  found  in  Asia,  of  a  while  hue,  somewhat  approach- 
ing that  of  ivory,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  it  ( US 
•tO  r .1 )  ;  also  of  corallis.  a  native  of  India  and  Syenc. 
resembling  minium  in  appearance  ;  and  of  eoralloat  hates 
or  coral-agate,  commonly  found  in  Crete,  and  there 
called  the  '  sacred  '  agate,  similar  to  coral,  and  spotted, 
all  over,  like  the  sapphire,  with  drops  of  gold  (37  J4  $«)• 
Cp  Makhi.K. 

COR  ASH  AN  (5V*$nta),  1  S.  303O.    See  UoRASHAN. 

CORRAN  (kopB&n  [Ti.].  KopE&N  [WHl  Mk.  7ut. 
transliteration  of  Hcb.  J^Tg,  an  ottering  ; '  explained 
by  hwpar,  "gift"  (cp  Mt.  15s;  similarly  Jos.  ./»/.  iv. 
4  4 :  *op/Sd»),  a  kintl  of  votive  Offering ;  an  object 
devoted  to  the  deity,  and  therefore  tabooed. 4  Joscphus 
(I.e. )  uses  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  Nazirites  who  were 
dedicated  to  God  as  a  corban,  and  of  the  temple  treasure, 
which  was  inviolable  (D/ii.  84  ;  .  .  .  7  •:•  Upo»  trr^raty-or. 
xaXfirai  Si  Kopfiurvat :  cp  Mt.  276  irop^avdt).  TIk-o- 
phraslus.  among  foreign  oaths,  es|K"cially  quotes  the 
eortiin  as  one  belonging  to  the  Jews,  which  was  forbidden 
to  the  Tyrians  (cp  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  n,  §  167).  It  is  easy 
to  sec  that  by  interdicting  himself  by  a  KM  a  nuui  was 
able  to  refrain  from  using  or  giving  away  any  particular 
object,  and  might  thus  evade  any  troublesome  obligation. 
Several  abuses  crept  in  (cp  AW.  56).  and,  in  tlie  passage 
cited  (Mk.  in  cp  Mt.  15$),  Jesus  denounces  a  system 
which  allowed  a  son,  by  pronouncing  the  xvord  '  corban ' 
(and  thus  x owing  a  thing  to  God),  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  duty  of  helping  a  parent.  Cp  comm.  on  Ml.  l.r>5 
Mk.  7  11.  and  especially  L.  Cappcllus  on  Ml.  15s  ;  also 
/>A'A^5»»- 

CO  a  BE  (xopB€  [BA]).  tKsd.5u  AVsEoalft 
Zaccai. 

CORD.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  Hebrew  terms  to 
denote  cord  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Among  the  cimmoneM  word*  are  ^JrJ  htM  (y'to  bind),  and 
Hj;  yttktr(\/\o  »tretch),  both  u*ed  of  cord*  or  ropes  for  drawing, 
hauling  (c  p  3  S.  17  13  KV  '  rope  *),»  of  lent-ropes  (Is.  38  30  Job 
4  11)*  and  of  ship'*  tackle  ;  see  Ship,  Tkm.  f  y  Yttktr  M 
in  Judg.  rrvpa),  which  seem*  to  denote  rather  'gut,'  and  iu 
derivative  *VI*C,  are  u»exl  also  specially  of  bowslrings  (Pvlla 
21  »  hjlX     L««  frequent  lemw  are:  8in  kit  (*/to  *ew). 

'  The  text  may,  however,  lie  corrupt ;  -^C  i*  a  singuLar  term. 
We  might  emend  to  nsrfu".  "(wisdom)  i*  esteemed  '  (I  he.). 

'  The  common  rendering  i*  ' .  .  .  more  ruddy  in  1k«!v  than 
peninim'  (cp  EV).  But  'in  l.xxly'  (ci»"l  appear*  ciiperfluou* 
here  ;  whereas  if  we  transpose  the  preposition,  iUid  read  •sys 
instead  of  n  rj^p,  we  get  a  good  sense  (sre  above X  4>  does  not 
represent  either  'vj;  or  bsJ".    See  Hu.  and  Hickell,  ad  t$C. 

I  In  P  of  the  Hexateuch  it  i*  the  comprehensive  term  fi>r  all 
offerings  '  presented  '  to  God,  bloody  or  bloodless  ;  see  also  Knl. 
'JO  3H  40  4> 

*  See  Lesy,  Cka/d.  H'/rirr*.,  s.v.  }2K?<  -V//»*A',  ».r.  r:1pi 
C^p  [mutilations  of  the  formula,  which  are  equally  hinding, 
Kedarim,  1  3,  as  will  lie  explained  under  Vow,  f  4).  and  also 
Has.  I  1,  Siaoiikice,  Vow. 

•  For  t  K.  I'D  it  see  TciinxN. 


•  Job  4  at  KV  'tent-cord,'  RVmg.  AV  'excellency.'  0,  how- 
,  expresses  T31  Crra  rjrj  nSn,  'Surely  when  he  blow; 
1  them,  they  wither.'    Tilt*  i*  preferable  (so  lleer). 
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•  thrcuf  (Gen.  14  Judg.  K"  11  Cant.  4  ,  ;  AV  'fillet,'  KV 
'line'  in  Jcr.  .V!ai);  7!B?Z  mtftlk  (v'to  encircle,  go  round), 
IS.S24  KV  'rope'  (AVrent);   ftZV   MMMl  (cp  Am.  atuttu, 

'fetter '),  Juilg.  1  j  i  j,  etc.;  *"P9  /  Nu.  UljS,  etc.,  Judi;. 

ISy  (AV  thread,  KV  ktririf  ),  (for  (iell.  3b  I-- 35  see  ktso,  |  1)  \ 
and  V,  .11"?:  see  Line. 

The  materials  available  were  strips  of  skin  or  hide  (cp 
the  legend  of  the  Carthaginian  Byne),  or  the  intestines 
of  annuals,  especially  the  goal  or  camel  (cp  ip-  ;itiove), 
flax  (l-.iek.  40 3»,  and  rushes.  It  is  ropes  of  rushes  that 
are  meaal  by  ox**"*0*  end  <r-raprio¥,  0's equivalents  for 
Mr  and  QUI  respectively.  2x«i>i<N>  occurs  twice  in  NT — 
In.  2 15  (a  scourge  of  cords,,  Acts2"iJ  (ropes  of  a  ship). 

The  weaving  together  of  two  or  more  rojjes  for 
greater  strength  «u  customary:  cp  Kcclcs.  4ia,  "the 
threefold  cord  (r^crsn  wrta)  is  not  quickly  broken.' 
C-n"  enn-  'green  withes'  (KV),  'which  had  not  l>cen 
dncd.'  were  employed  in  binding  Samson  ljudg.  108). 
Greater  flexibility,  for  the  purpose  of  tying,  was  thus 
ensured,  and  the  knots  were  less  liable  to  slip  and  the 
cord  to  split. 

From  the  idea  of  'line,  cord,"  etc.,  is  readily  obtained  the 
waning  of  '  mcasurin^-iinc '  (<  p  s>2n  »S.8»  Am.  7  17,  ctn  1  k. 

7  is.      1  k.7:ii.  >»'nr  l-./.C  4*>-);l  hence,  further,  that  of  the 
part  "  measured  off.'  the  'lot'  or  '  inheritance '  (cp  *>3n  Josh, 
pi.  in  ft.  iMtlfti 
On  the  'cords'  (<r\ou-,a)  worn  hy  the  unchaste  women  of 
llahylon  (liar.  «•  4 j),  see  PliUKbs  ad  «v. 

CORE  (nope  Ti.  \VH).  Eeclm.45>l  Jude  .. 
AV,  RV  Kok  All  (a.  t: ). 

CORIANDER  OJ ;  kopion  [BAFL]  J*  Ex.  16 31 
Nu.  ll;rf  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean 
area,  Cvriaitdrum  sativum.  I*.,  as  all  agree,  1  he 
Hebrew  name,  which  Lagaide  ((',.-{  571  lieiicves  to  I* 
of  Indo-European  origin,  seems  identical  with  the  -joti3 
whiih  the  scholiast  on  Dioscorides  (3  64)  affirms  to  be 
the  Punic  equivalent  of  a^/xoi-  ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
plant  is  thus  assured.  I  he  manna  which  is  likened  to 
its  Med  is  also  viid  to  be  'small,  flaky.'  small  as  hoar- 
frost upon  the  ground,'  and  is  elsewhere  sa  d  to  resemble 
bdellium.  These  characters  suit  the  so-called  seed 
(really  fruit)  of  the  coriander,  which  is  about  the  size  of 

a  peppercorn.  v  m.    w.  t.  t.-i>. 

CORINTH  i  kopinOoc).  The  secret  of  Corinthian 
history  lies  in  the  close  relation  of  the  city  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  before  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  by  sea  the  wealth  of  Corinth  was  inevitable 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  Isthmus,  the  1  bridge  of  the 
sea  (Pind  I  ilk.  iii.  38.  'door  of  the  I'eloponnese,'  Xen. 

3l  lor  navigation  and  far  reaching  commercial 
enterprises  no  city  was  more  favourably  placed.  Its 
territory  was  unsuited  for  agriculture  iStrabo  382)  ;  the 
more  distinct,  therefore,  was  the  vocation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants for  a  seafaring  life.  The  I 'hecnicians  were  early 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  site.  There  are  many 
traces  of  tlieir  presence  at  Corinth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  Melkarth,  the  god  of  Tyre  (see  1'ihk- 
MCtAi,  was  adored  by  the  Corinthians  as  the  protector 
of  navigation  under  the  name  Melnertes  (I'aus.  ii.  1  j). 
The  armed  Aphrodite  |Aslarlc|.  had  a  temple  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  (Str.  370.  ra  tio*  :  I'aus.  ii.  46/.. 
sharing  it  with  the  sun-god  ;  id.  ii.  f>il  ;  to  her  in  later 
limes  a  thousand  female  votaries  paid  service  with  their 
bodies,  adopting  a  custom  well  known  in  Syrian  worship 
(Strabo,  378I. 

'The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  Corinthian  harl»>urs 
(I.ech.eum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  <  cm  hr&R,  with 
Schcentw,  on  the  Saronic)  made  it  easy  to  tranship 
cargoes ;  and,  as  the  voyage  round  Cape  Malta  was 

'  Similarly  tr\otriov  and  anafrriov. 

3  The  *  -nek  name,  according  to  Kluck.  and  Haiib.  (m\  i* 
due  to  'the  offensive  odour  it  exlialrs  when  handle.!,  and  which 
reminds  "tie  of  Iiurs — in  t'.reek.  ebpic." 

3  The  I'unic  yni  appears  a^ain  in  I  Jit.  fit  or  gilh,  which  is 
black  cummin,  Xigclla  tart:  a,  L.    See  Kircil,  1. 

*  This,  rather  than  '  round,'  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  CBrr'S 
(Di.  on  Lxod.l«MX 
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difficult,  the  manners  of  Asia  and  Italy  found  it  desirable 
to  land  their  goods  at  Corinth,  so  that  the  possessors  of 
the  Isthmus  received  dues  from  these  ns  well  as  from 
whatever  was  brought  from  the  I'eloponnese  by  land  ' 
(Str.  378  ;  cp  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  viii.  5,  if  xoXir  Cxrirtp  «V 
Tpiubif  ««iVo|.    In  consequence  of  her  rapid  commercial 

I  expansion,  the  arts  also  awakened  in  Corinth  to  a  new 

I  life,  especially  those  of  metal-work  and  pottery,  heirlooms 
of  Phoenician  influence  |cp  I'aus.  ii.  33  ;  I'l-  JiX.  34  if. 
Trade  became  wholesale.  The  establishment  of  the 
Isthmian  games  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  near 
the  bay  of  Schccnus.  in  'the  wooded  gorge  of  the 
isthmus'  (Find.;  Str.  380!.  elevated  Corinth  into  a 
distinct  centre  of  Hellenic  life  iSlr.  378).  So  from  the 
earliest  times  the  epithet  'wealthy'  was  es|>ecially  re- 
served for  Corinth  iuipvaut.  lloni.  //.  2570;  6\pia, 
l'ind.  ('>'.  13  4;  Thuc.  1        and  although  the  rise  of 

i  Athens  finally  destroyed  her  dreams  of  naval  empire 
she  remained  the  first  mercantile  city  of  Greece, 

This  prosperity  found  a  rude  ending  in  146  B.C.  when 
the  place  was  pillaged  by  the  Roman  consul,  Lucius 

*  Mummius,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but  the  rc- 
estahlishmcnl  of  the  city  was  inevitable.  In  44  H.c. 
Julius  Casar  founded  on  the  old  site  the  Col>>ni<i  Lattt 
Juiia  (  orinlhuf.  The  nucleus  < if  its  ]x ipulation  consisted 
of  freeilmen  (I'aus.  ii.  la,  Str.  381).  Most  of  the 
names  of  Corinthian  Christians  indicate  either  a  Roman 
or  a  servile  origin  [t.g. ,  (iaius,  (.'rispus,  1  Cor.  1 14  ; 
I  ortunatus,    Achaicus.    1  Cor.  1617;    Tcrtius,  Rom. 

j  li>«;  ijuanus,  Rom.  ltj.-s;  Justus,  Acts  1 87).  The 
New  Corinth,  by  the  mere  force  ofgeographic.il  causes, 
became  as  of  old  the  most  prosperous  city  of  Greece, 
and  the  chosen  alxxle  of  luxury  anil  1  abysmal  profligacy ' 

(Str,  378  382  ;  A  then,  13  573 ;  cp  the  saying,  «'  irai-rof 

urbpit  «'i  KopiW'o*  6  w\ovf).     It  was  also  the 

capital  of  the  province,  and  the  seal  of  the  governor 

;  of  Achaia  (Acts  I812). 

Kor  description,  see  Paus.  ii.  \ /.  ;  cp  Kra/er.  Pant.  3;o-ji3. 

L   Fau^tnias  distinguishes  the  Roman  from  the  t.rcrk  remains ; 

I  few  vestiges  are  now  found  of  either  city,  though  the  American 
a* Llurologihls  have  recently  made  important  discoverid  (see 
/IfS  IS  3j)  ['<jl\:  among  other  inKriptions,  one  "of  uncertain 
i  .ite,  hut  ;cs  late  as  the  imperial  limes,  readmit  avmrr-ri 

'KApasW>  ^' 

Corinth,  like  Athens  and  Argos,  naturally  attracted  a 
large  Jewish  population  (1'hilo,  Ltg.  ad  Lai.  36;  cp 
Justin,  Dial.  1).  The  edict  of  Claudius,  banishing  the 
b  us  from  Rome,  must  have  augmented  the  number  of 
Hebrew  families  in  Corinth  (Acts  18a  ;  cp  Suet.  Claud. 
251;  see  At.it  tl. A.  As  in  other  cities  (e.g.,  Iconium, 
Acts  14 1,  Tliessalonica,  Acts  17  4).  a  considerable 
number  of  gentiles  had  lieen  attracted  to  the  Jew  ish 
synagogue,  and  their  conversion  would  lie  the  first-fruits 
of  Paul's  work.  His  decisive  breach  with  the  Jews, 
ami  his  adoption  of  Ihe  house  of  the  Roman  or  I^itin 
litius  Justus  .15  his  place  of  instruction  (cp  Acts  19c). 
enabled  I"aul  to  reach  the  otherw  ise  inaccessible  gentile 

j  population  (mostly  of  Italian  origin:  Acts  \Se.  ru.Wol 
tZ*  KoptrOiuv  duoiop'Tfr  nrtVcnwy  A<|uila,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  greatest  success 

I  among  the  Jews  (Acts  I82S),  though  the  Corinthian 
church  remained  predominantly  gentile  in  character. 
In  conformity  with  his  principle  of  seeking  the  centres 

.  of  commercial  activity,  Paul  visited  Corinth  on  his  de- 
parture from  Athens  (Acts  18 1).  lor  the  importance  of 
this  step  as  regards  the  development  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary designs,  see  I'ALX,  Converts  were  made  chiefly 
among  the  gentiles,  of  the  poorer  class  (  Acts  18  8  1  Cor. 
1  j<s  rj  1 1  l'ij'i,  although  some  Jews  IjcT.cvcd  (see  CmsPL'JM  ; 
and  some  ]x.rsons  of  importance  (see  EkasTI'S.  GAIVS, 
perhaps  also  ClILUKl.  The  accession  of  Crispus  and 
of  GaiOS  was  so  important  that  Paul  forsook  his  rule 
and  baptized  them  with  his  own  hand  ( 1  Cor.  1  14-16). 
He  lavs  special  stress  upon  his  claim  to  U-  regarded  as 
Sole  founder  of  the  Corinthian  church  (tCor.  36415). 
This  claim  is  not  contradicted  by  2  Cor.  1  19  ('  who  was 
I  reached  .  .  .  by  me  and  Silvaiius  and  Timothy"),  for 
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a  Cor.  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Achaia  generally 
as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians,  while  i  Cor.  is  written 
more  espc.  i.illy  lo  the  church  of  Corinth. 

The  apostle  sjx-rit  eighteen  months  in  Corinth  on  this 
occasion  I  Acts  lj*uf.  On  his  next  recorded  visit  he 
stayed  three  months  (Acts  '20 j).  On  a  m~nmiad  inter- 
mediate visit  to  Corinth  and  on  the  correspondence  that 
took  place,  see  Corinthians,  9/-.  13.  On  (lie 
character  of  Paul's  leaching  see  below,  and  cp  Pail, 
AJOIXOS. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Paul's  letters  and  presence  the  XT 
Rives  no  inform  ition  ;  but  llie  letter  of  (  lenient,  written, 
perhaps,  about  07  A  t>. ,  shows  that  the  mora]  tone  of 
the  Corinthian  church  improvetl,  though  the  friction 
between  parties  continued,  as  indeed  we  should  expect 
from  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in  such  a  city. 
Hegesippus  visited  the  church  about  137  A.n.,  and  was 
favourably  impressed  by  the  obedience  and  hl«era'.ily  <>i 
its  memlicrs.  and  the  activity  of  its  bishop  Diony-iu. 

(Baa.  he  iv.  2 j  1. 

The  two  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  are  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  their  local  colouring.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  gentile  life: — the 
wild  tieast  fight  11  <  or,  1.1  .u)  ;  the  stadium  and  boxing 
match  (1  Cor.  9 14-17)  ;  the  theatre  (1  Cor.  49  7  a  I ;  the 
garland  of  Isthmian  pine,  the  prize  in  the  games  1 1  Cor. 
°i3l  :  the  idol  festivals  ( ■  Cor.  81010m/".):  the  sy.vMlia, 
so  common  a  feature  of  Greek  social  life  (1  Cor.  \0tj). 

W  J  w 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the.1    It  will  be  un- 
■mmrjf  to  repeat  here  the  familiar  story  of  the  founding 
1  p  1  1      •  °^  in*  church  nt  Corinth,  which  is  ebe- 

wlth  C        Lh    Whcrt*  501      'tS  plaCe  in  the  llfc  °f  ,hc 
apostle  (ace  Pali.).    According  to  the 

scheme  of  chronology  adopted  in  this  article  it  would 

fall  in  the  yean  50.5a  A  H,  (48-50  Harriack.  52-S4 

Lightfuol.  otherwise  von  Sodra  ;  sec  ClIR'iNol.i  IUY.  j 

71 ).     In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  Paul  left  (  'orinth. 

Anuila  and  Priscilla  KfCOWpenied  him  as  far  as  I'.phcsus, 

where  they  stayed  behind  while  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem. 

This  journey  and  the  visit  to  the  Galatian  churches 

(Acts  18 ij)  would  lake  up  the  whole  of  the  later  spring 

or  summer  of  A.I).  52.  and  it  would  not  Ite  until  the 

of  that  year  that   the  apostle  returned  to 


In  the  meantime  events  had  moved  at  Corinth.  The 
Alexandrian  Jew  A  poll  >s.  by  this  time  an  instructed 
Christian,  had  gone  thither  and  his  preaching  had  a 
great  effect.  Other  teachers  were  at  work  there  in  a 
spirit  less  friendly  to  Paul.  Factions  were  formed,  and. 
when  Paul  wrote  his  first  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
some  two  years  biter,  had  l>egun  to  make  serious 
mischief.     The  apostle  was  now  settled  at  I  phesus, 


2.  Earlier  cor- 


which,  on  an  average  voyage,  would  not 
be  More  than  a  sail  of  a  week  or  ten 
d.ivs  from  (.'orinth.'''  Xews  would  thus 
pass  easily  to  and  fro  :  and  Paul  was  evidently  kept 
well  informed  of  what  passed  nt  Corinth.  At  least 
one  earlier  letter  of  his  has  been  lost  to  us  (1  Cor.  f>9|. 
unless,  as  s  mic  have  th  night,  a  rrag'tvnt  of  tt  remain*, 
embedded  in  2  Cor.  Ou  7i  (on  this  view,  which  should 
prob.ibly  on  the  whole  he  rejected,  see  below,  §  18). 
The  purport  of  the  letter,  which  tile  Corinthian  Christians 
somewhat  misunderstood,  was  lo  warn  them  against 
intercourse  with  immoral  heathen.  W  hen  we  remember 
the  laxity  of  Corinthian  morals  we  cannot  lie  .surprised 
that  other  and  graver  aberrations  of  this  kind  had  taken 
place  among  them.  The  state  of  things  disclosed  by 
_  some  of  the  apostle's  visitors  at  Kphcsus, 

k        notably  by  members  of  ihc/ami/ia  of  ■  lady 
called  Chloe  ( 1  Cor.  In),  gave  him  so  much 

>  TT?!*  Kop.rfu.ue  [Ti  WH1. 

*  It  took  Ari'tiJes  four  days  to  get  from  Connlh  to  Miletus 
(Friedlander,  Sitttnfriih.  '1  1;):  hut  t  iirro  ami  his  hr  >t!icr 
Quintus  were  both  about  a  fortnight  on  shipboard  (.i./  AiHCt 
3  9,  «f «,  9:  quoted  by  Hcimiia  (after  Hug),  Dot  t:t<r.tt 
Stndxkrtibrn,  tie, 
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anxiety  that  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  write  our  First 
Kpistle.  At  the  same  time  he  replied  to  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  Mm  in  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
(perhaps  through  Stephanas,  Forlunatus,  and  A<  haicus : 
I  Cor.  IO17)  from  the  church  at  Corinth.  These  two 
things— the  tidings  which  he  had  heard  of  disorders  in 
the  church,  and  certain  definite  inquiries  put  to  him — 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  contents  of  the  first 
F.pi>tlc(see  below,  Jj!j  14-16).  So  far  all  is  clear,  except 
perhaps  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the  epistle  was 
sent,  though  it  may  In-  placi.-d  provisionally  al>out 
Faster  of  A.I).  55.  There  is  also  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Second  Kpistle  was  sent.  'live  interval  w  hich  separated 
it  from  the  First  Kpistle  cannot  have  been  very  long. 
It  may  lie  assigned  lo  the  late  autumn  laliout  Xovcmlier) 
of  the  same  year.  ■  From  some  cause  or  other,  il  is 
clear,  the  anxiety  of  the  ap  >stle  had  increased,  and  had 
indeed  readied  a  pitch  of  great  and  painful  let.  .ion. 
The  return  of  Tilus.  Whom  he  had  sent  to  Corinth, 
relieved  him  of  this,  and  ha  warmly  expresses  his 
satisfaction.  Then  he  turns  to  the  practical  question 
of  the  collection  whfch  he  was  organising  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  Ik-fore  the  letter  is  concluded, 
however,  he  comes  luck  (in  tile  text  as  we  have  ill  to 
his  opponents  and  writes  again  with  no  little  emotion 
alxiut  them.  Tins  letter  w  is  written  on  the  way  to 
Corinth,  probably  from  Macedonia,  and  the  apostle  is 
abova  to  pay  to  the  church  a  visit  which  he  repeatedly 
calls  his  third  12  Cor.  12  m  13i>. 

This  brief  outline,  however,  evades  a  numlicr  of 
difficulties. 

Considered  quite  broadly  and  generally,  the  course  of  event t 
U  clear  enough  \  hut,  uhm  we  attempt  lo  give  ihcm  pret-tdoti  in 
detail,  diittiullics  spiing  up  at  every  siep.  _  'I  he 
w  In.  li  an-*  are  also  exceedingly  intri- 


in  detail,  cale.  so  1h.1t  to  slate  them  viti-fji  t  only  is  no 
easy  mailer.  They  have  nearly  a. I  t«r«:n  brought 
out  hy  the  MVBSrcfc  of  ihe  last  tive-and-twenty  >car.;  and  we 
shall  perf.  i:»  su.  -  re  I  best  in  ihreadinf*  our  way  through  ihcm 
by  tsJaarihc  m-vci.iI  step* -logical  if  not  exactly  chronological 
—by  which  they  mav  be  supposed  lo  have  r~ 


The  data  which  we  take  over  from  the  First  Kpistle 
are:  it)  the  existence  of  an  active  opposition  to  Paul 
on  the  part  not  only  of  unbelieving  Jjws  Init  also  of 
certain  sections  of  Jndaising  Christians  at  Corinth  ;  and 
(2)  the  occurrence  in  the  church  th'.rc  of  a  gross  case  ol 
what  we  should  <|es»  ril«e  as  incest  (1  Cor.  61).  The 
main  question  which  meets  us  is.  how  far  does  the 
Second  Kpistle  deal  with  these  same  data,  and  how  far 
have  the  circumstances  altered  ?  lfeforc  we  can  formu- 
late an  answer  to  this  question,  however,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  interpose  a  lost 
epistle  betWeefl  the  (wo  which  hue  come  down  to  us. 

The  Second  Kpistle  is  full  of  allusions  to  a  previous 
letter,  and  the  older  commentators  with  one  consent 


6.  Intermediate 

le'.ler. 


assumed  that  tins  was  the  First  Epistle. 
Such  an  assumption  was  obv  ious  ami 
natural ;  liut,  w  hen  the  language  of  the 
Second  Kpistle  came  to  be  closely  examined,  doubts 
began  to  at isc  as  to  whether  that  language  could  really 
be  Satisfied  by  the  First  Kpistle  us  it  hat  BOOM  down 
to  us. 

In  parti<  i:!:ir  il  was  edksd  whetle-r  the  slrong  en>iKion  under 
whi.  h  it  v  •  itilsI  lb.il  ibis  previous  lett<  r  had  been  written  could 
;n  I'' ,  iodic  tif-l  I  pistle :  'oil  of  miiLh  affliction  :csd  anguish 
of  deart  I  wnrte  unto  you  with  many  lears'  (j  Cor.  -  f);  aixf 
again,  the  severe  heart-searvhings  dc~  rilied  in  1 1' or.  7  7.11  did 
n  .t  seem  lo  agree  svilh  ihe  calm  praclical  discussions  of  tli>; 
First  Epistle, 

Since  Klopper  ( 1 874!  an  increasing  nunilier  of  scholars 

have  replied  to  (his  decidedly  in  the  negative.  Perhaps 
somewhat  too  decidedly.  Although  il  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  great  part  of  the  First  Kp^tlc  is  taken  up  with 
calm  practical  discussions,  the  whole  epistle  is  not  in 
this  strain. 

'  On  this  reckoning  iwb  rtauiri  (1  Cor.  9  5)  will  mean  n>->t  '» 
yearago'  but  M.i-t  war."  Th<-  Macedonian  yenr.  like  the  Jewish, 
began  with  Octol«r.  YtAR. 
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Many  passages,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  mint  have 
cost  the  writer  no  slight  emotion.  Snub  would  hie  the 
fcalhing  irony  of  I  Cur.  4 B- 1 3  (the  Curirithians  already  enjoying 
the  riwh  almn>  lance  of  the  Messianic  reign  while  the  poor  apostles 
are  maltreated  like  gladiators  111  the  arcn.i);  the  whole  of  the 
ne.it  lection.  1  Car.  •»  14-it,  which  end*  with  a  threat  th.it  the 
ap>A(!e  will  come  to  them  with  a  rod  ;  and  then  the  section  on 
In?  incestuous  nun,  in  which  he  protect*  himself  in  spirit  into 
the  president "«  chair  in  their  assembly  and  solemnly  hands  uver 
the  o  Tender  to  Satan. 

It  i*  by  no  mean-  incredible  that  passages  like  these  would 
stand  out  In  Paul '*  memory  afu-r  he  h.ul  despatched  his  letter, 
and  th.it  he  should  work  himself  up  into  a  <t:ilc  of  great  and 
even  feverish  anxiety  a*  to  the  way  in  which  they  would  lie 
received.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  fraction  ot"  the  church 
s'lti'dd  have  math-  tlu  lit  selves,  a*  it  seems,  in  v-.me  sort  accomplices 
with  the  offending  (xr-m.  might  well  make  the  apostle  feel  that 
the  moment  was  extremely  critical  and  t1  a!  the  result  might  be 
nothing  le.s  than  the  break-up  of  the  church. 

This  leads  us  to  the  further  question  with  which  that 
just  stated  is  Ixmnti  up.     Along  with  tin;  allusions  to  a 

a  r, »i  _  previous  letter  llwre  are  in  the  Second 
6.  Situation       .1111  •  •  .1 

In  3  COT        P'Sl'calwMlBMoltttoWBOl  was  evidently 
a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Was  this  crisis  the  same  as  that  which  is  contemplated 
in  the  First  I'.pisllc,  or  was  it  wholly  distinct? 

The  scholar*  who  first  maintained  the  view  that  there  was  a 
lost  letter  between  the  two  extant  e|iwle»  were  content  to 
nrn.iue*re  in  the  older  view  that  the  lies,  npti.ww  of  »torJc|.t| 
75-in  had  trfcrcwT  to  a  Mate  of  tiring*  -growing  direeily  out  of 
the  -ititation  presented  in  r  C  or.  5.  There  too  there  t*  a  smgle 
offefvder.  whoap,*iir*  to  have  a  backiirg  in  the  church,  and  the 
apostle  i*  aware  t.i.it  the  positi*  in  i-  foil  of  clanger  :  the  mac  lima- 
lion*  of  Satan  arc  nol  hidden  (2  Cor.  i  11). 

It  must  !>e  COofcssed  that  the  situation  of  1  Cor.  5 
fits  on  extremely  well  to  that  of  2  Cor.  25-11.  except  in 
7  Partial     °"C  particular.    That  is.  as  the  mure 

'  .       recent  writers  on  the  epistles  [Wcix- 

agreement  of  ^  ^  JHkkienrt  Krenkd  [«$MMi 
iteL  &W*  JDlkbcr)  for  the  most  port 
1  x*"r-  •  urge,  that  the  treatment  described  in 
a  Cor.  26,  which  is  accepted  as  ndeqiiate  to  the  oct-ti  don 
»•>■  Paul,  seems  inadequate  to  the  very  gross  offence  of 
1  Cor.  5 1.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  part  of  the  injured  person  in  9  Cor.  7,s; 
'So  although  I  wrote  unto  you,  |I  wrote]  not  for  his  cause 
thai  ditl  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the 
wrong,  but  that  your  earnest  care  for  us  might  l>e  made 
manifest.'  etc. 

If  the  offending  person  of  1  Cor.  5  was  really  let  off  with  a 
comparatively  slight  punishment  there  must  have  been  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  of  w  hich  we  arc  not  told.  Such  circumstances 
might  he  that  the  'father's  wife'  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
wife  hut  a  COHC*lbme((he  father  being  pmtnhly  a  heathen);  and 
we  might  have  supposed  that  the  father  wax  dead.  In  such  a 
case  l'a.il  with  hi*  strung  sympathy  for  human  infirmity,  and 
his  readme**  to  make  allowance  for  a  convert  brought  up  in  the 
laxity  of  heathenism,  might  conceivably  have  accepted  an 
expiation  short  of  that  which  the  circumstances  would  seem  at 
lir>t  sight  to  demand.  The  supposition  that  the  father  was  dead 
would  fall  through,  however,  if  "hiscause  that  suffered  the  wrong  ' 
(row  •cScvrfeV  >*to«)  renrted  to  him;  and  it  does  not  seem  satis- 
factory that  a  sin  of  this  kind  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 


light  of  personal  injury  I 

Accordingly  the  tendency  among  those  recent  German 
writers  who  have  gone  into  the  question  more  fully  than 
8   Other  ax    anv  others'  ,u"      "  '°  ""*'■  n  wholly 

planation.  of  ^"'  ut  -P1'"-"""  *  ^  « 
1  r^r  ->c  things  implied  in  the  Send  l.pistlc. 
a  Ivor..,-...   Thcy  ^  a  ra)e  uke  Jhe  oflfeace  o|| 

which  the  situation  turns  in  this  epistle  to  be  some 
personal  affront  or  insult  put  upon  Paul  (so  Hilgenfeld, 
Mangold,  Wci/sackcr,  PlicidcTcr.  Schmicdcl,  J  ill  idler  ; 
Hevschl.ig  gives  the  alternative  that  the  insult  may  have 
been  offered  to  Timothy),  not  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  man,  but  rather  growing  out  of 
the  revolt  against  lus  authority  as  an  apostle.  In  keep- 
ing with  this,  most  of  them  would  explain  rov  oc5i»tj- 
OVrrot  as  an  indirect  reference  to  Paul  himself. 

This,  however,  again  seems  strained  and  unnatural,  and  indeed 
inconsistent  with  thee»cgc*isof  the  verse  wherr  Paul  is  mentioned 
(Y*.  ta  'your  earnest  care  for  u*';  T17*  rrvoirGq*  rife  crrta 

Mfcisif)  in  such  a  way  an  almost  certairtly  to  di-utmuish  him 
from  the  injured  person.  Krenkel,  it  seems  to  us  rightly,  urge* 
this  and  would  take  the  passage  a*  rrf,  rtitig  10  some  private 
*rel  between  two  mcml*er*  of  the  Corinthian  church  (V»W/r. 
(-jo;).    We  know  from  1  Cor, I  that  such  cjcurtcls  were  rife- 

9<JI 


f  at  Corinth,  and  the  interpretation  thus  suggested  unit*  the  choice 
of  words  (iiiorn»J«  and  iSc«>*?i.  ,<)  bettor  than  a' \  other.  The 
objection  would  t<c  that  wc  have  to  draw  largely  ■  the 
imagination  to  esplain  how  a  matter  like  this,  which  we  should 
have  thought  111  .lit  he  settled  calmly  enough,  became  the 
cause  of  such  acute  tension  between  the  1 
section  of  the  church. 

We  have  then  three  hvjiotheses,  each  with  some 
advantages  and  some  counterbalancing  drawKicks  :  (1) 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  incestuous  man — which 
would  greatly  simplify  the  situation  so  far  as  the  two 
epistles  arc  concerned,  but  could  be  held  only  on  the 
of  pccU|iar  qualifying  circumstances  in  the 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine;  (2I  that 
the  reference  is  to  some  direct  personal  insult  to  Paul— 
a  hypothesis  which,  by  introducing  an  intermediate  letter, 
enables  us  to  construct  one  which  will  suit  the  allusious 
somewhat  belter  than  the  extant  First  Kpistle.  but  in 
our  opinion  forces  6  UtK^Ml  and  makes  the  situation 
in  the  Second  Kptsllc  a  tantalising  duplicate  of  that 
in  the  First,  besides  (h  might  seetnl  inconveniently 
crowding  events  between  the  two  epislles  ;  (3]  that  the 
reference  is  neither  to  Paul  nor  to  the  incestuous  man. 
bat  to  a  quarrel  between  two  unknown  persons— whic  h 
satisfies  6  dctisr;()<it,  but  is  oin-n  to  some  of  the  MUM 
objections  as  the  last,  and  is  not  so  helpful. 

We  shall  .see  lielow  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
attractiveness,  the  tirst  of  th-sr  hypotheses  must  be 
given  up.  There  is  a  break  lx-twecn  the  two  epistles  ; 
there  must  have  lx-en  at  least  one  intervening  communi- 
catiem — ami  if  one.  probably  two  communications — 
between  Paul  and  the  chinch  at  Corinth;  and  the 
aspect  of  things  has  changed  not  simply  once,  but 
probably  twice.  The  fact  of  the  new  situation,  and  the 
fact  of  the  intermediate  letter,  thus  seem  to  l>c  assured  , 
but  in  regard  to  particulars  we  have  hardly  data  enou;;h 
to  enable  us  to  judge.  We  cannot  easily  bring  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  person  directly  injured  is  Paul  :  at  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  be  someone  closely  connected 
with  him.  Timothy  would  meet  the  conditions  lietter 
than  any  one  we  can  think  of;  but  neither  the  injured 
person  nor  the  aggressor  can  lie  identified  more  precisely. 

Along  with  live  question  as  to  an  intermediate  letter 
giX'S  the  further  question  as  to  an  unrecorded  visit  paitl 
by  Paid  to  Corinth. 

Unlike  the  letter,  thi*  visit  is  not  purely  hypothetical.  Ill  1 
Cor.  U 14  and  ISt  the  apostle  speak*  expressly  of  his  appr,  en  hing 
.  visit  a*  the  third.  This  implies  that  »c-  incut 
9.  Unrecorded  insert  another,  not  mentioned  hy  the  lu;  rorian, 
somewhere  between  Acts  Is  18  and  ;ih- — or 
rather,  we  may  say,  somewhere  in  the  three 
years  »pent  hy  Paul  at  Kphesu*.  We  have  seen  that  his  cum. 
municatiotis  with  the  church  at  Corinth  were  frequent;  v»c  ha»c 
seen  also  that  the  voyage  wa*  easy.  T  lie  silence  of  Acts  (which 
dismisses  two  years  in  a  verse :  10,,.,),  therefore,  is  110  real 
obstacle. 

Is  the  visit  to  be  placed  Ixiore  or  after  the  First 
Epistle? 

It  is  most  tempting  to  go  with  the  majority  of  recent  critics 
and  plac  e  it  alter.  The  conspicuous  fact  aU.ut  this  v  isit  i*  iV.ut 
it  was  a  painful  one  (tV  Avtrji :  i  t'oi.'.'t).  If  so,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  connect  it  with  the  letter  w!  :ch  was 
written  '  with  many  tears! '  lk»h  alike,  it  might  stem.  -  Wild  be 
placed  cm  the  line  uf  strained  relations  which  led  up  to  the 
Second  Kpisile.  The  unrei  orded  visit  would,  in  that  c  ase,  pre* 
cede  the  lost  letter.  We  might  imagine,  in  c  iew  of  a  t  or.  10  to, 
that  Paul  had  l.-een  summoned  ovir  to  Cor. nth  hastily,  tliat 
there  his  malady  had  cjtne  on,  that  he  had  broken  down 
physically  and  been  obliged  to  return,  leasing  mailer*  to  all 
appearance  worse  than  he  found  them  ;  lluit  he  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  undo  the  effect  of  thi*  disaster;  that  this  letter  was 
strongly  worded,  and,  after  it  had  l>een  sent,  caused  him  great 
arisiety;  and  that  it  wa*  his  relief  from  this  anxiety  on  the 
coming  of  Titus  that  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
SerotMi  Fpistle. 

Such  coin' inations  are  tempting;  hut  they  lead  u*  on  to  the 
di*cu**ioii  of  the  nevt  point  which  has  a<" 
crucial  bearing  upon  them. 

In  t  Cor.  Id:  the  ajiostle  announces  his  intention  of 
coming  to  Corinth  by  the  longer  land  route  through 
in  p.  ."«  Macedonia.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 
route  that  he  was  actually  taking  at  the  time 


l  direct  and  perhaps,  a 


plans. 

interval,  however,  he  must  have  changed  his  mind,  not 


when  he  wrote  the  Second  F.phtle.     In  the 
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once  but  twice  ;  or.  rather,  he  must  have  changed  it 
ami  afterwards  reverted  to  his  original  plan.  From  3 
Cor.  1 15/  we  learn  expressly  thai  lie  had  at  one  moment 
decided  to  go  straight  from  Fphcsus  to  Corinth,  thence 
to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  return  again  to  ( oruith. 

When  he  formed  this  decision  he  seem*  10  have  bcCH  well 
pleased  with  the  CorimWflU  and  they  with  hint ;  hi*  motive  i* 
that,  twice  over,  hoih  on  going  ami  returning.  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  thi*  presence  (3  f.,r.  1  He  did  not  carry  out 
this  plan  liecause.  after  11  had  Itch  formed,  hi*  relation*.  10  the 
Corinthian*  underwent  a  change.  He  IrlU  u*  tli.it  he  would 
not  go  to  ihem  because,  if  he  had  gone,  it  must  have  been  'in 
grief'  (»  Cor.  ii).  None  the  less  hi*  change  of  plan  wa*  made 
one  of  the  accusations  against  him,  and  «»  set  down  to  fickle- 
ness of  purpose  (2  Cor.  1 17). 

This  being  so.  however,  are  we  not  precluded  from 
interposing  any  visit  liclwccn  the  conceiving  of  the  in- 
ternum described  in  a  Cor.  1  15  (the  s|n>rt  voyage  and 
the  double  visit  )  and  the  writing  of  the  Second  Fpistlc? 

It  is  not  only,  a*  Schmiedel  argue.  <//C  [}),  tliat  the  feeling* 
of  the  aix>*tle  when  hr  made  his  plan  and  when  he  paid  the 
supposed  visit  were  different— in  the  one  case  satisfaction  with 
the  Corinthians,  in  the  other  case  pain— hut  that  a  visit  of  any 
kind  is  hconitmnl  with  the  language  use*].  If  Haul  had  paid 
Mich  a  visit  he  TOuM  have  kept  to  hi*  intention  (nut  broken 
it),  and  the  charge  of  hvkleiics.  mu*l  at  least  h.,»c  assumed 
another  lorm. 

We  must  therefore,  with  some  reluctance,  abandon  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  painful  visit  ami  the  painful  letter 
into  juxtaposition.  The  only  other  place  for  the  former 
seems  to  Ik-  in  the  part  of  Paul  s  stay  at  Fphisus 
anterior  to  the  First  Fptsllc.  and  towards  the  middle  or 
later  part  of  it  (i.e..  not  far  from,  and  probably  before, 
the  lost  letter;  1  Cor.  So;  cp  Schmiedel.  <y».  eit.  54). 
The  supposition  that  the  second  visit  was  only  contem- 
plated, not  paid,  appeara  to  Ire  excluded  by  sCor.  13». 

We  observe  also,  in  |Kissing.  that  the  history  of  these 
changes  of  plan  goes  far  to  dispose  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  l<«t  letter 
lietween  the  two  epistles. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  1  ir*t  Kpistlc  rrferred  to  directly  in 
the  Second  U  to  regard  certain  passages  in  it  a*  haunting  the 
apostle  and  causing  him  trouble  a*  to  its  reception.  At  the  time 
when  he  conceived  the  plan  set  down  in  j  Cor.  I15,  however, 
hi*  mind  wa,  free  from  trouble  :  the  Corinthian*  and  "lie  were  on 
the  hat  of  term*.  Thi*  alone  would  sever  the  link*  which  have 
seemed  to  bind  the  two  letter*  together.  They  must  be  con- 
nectod  clo*  Iv  or  not  at  all. 

When  Paul  wrote  t  Corinthian*  Timothy  was  not  with  him. 
We  «lh.uld  infer  from  Au*l!'«  that  before  that  date  he  had 
been  already  KM  into  Macedonia.  This 
11.  movements  agrees  perfectly  with  ihe  turn  of  phrase  in  1 
Of  Timothy.    <■'"'•  l"'io:  •  If  Timothy  come,  >re  that  he  lie 
with  yon  without  fear.'    Kefore  the  de*|ialch 
of  the  Second  KpUtle  he  had  rejoined  Paul,  a*  he  i«  associated 
with  hun  in  the  opening  -nhliftltlTTI  (j  Cor.  I  t).    If  the  suggestion 


jve  hohls.  it  wa*  probably  he  who  brought  ni 


•f  tb. 


which  led  up  to  the  second  crisis.  In  any  case  the  dealing  with 
that  crisis  at  its  height  wa*  committed  not  ta  Timothy  but  to 
the  stronger  hand*  of  Tito*. 

Assuming  that  there  was  an  intermediate  leiter 
between  t  and  2  Cor  it  is  probable  that  Titus  u.is  the 

12.  Of  Titus   l""-,rcr  °*  '*  '2  <-"r-  l-,8>-  35  he  was 

also  the  bearer  of  our  Second  Kpistlc 

(2  Cor  S16-J4). 

A  «mal!  group  of  scholar*,  including  llausrath  and  Schmiedel, 
would  assign  to  Titu*  yet  another  earlier  visit,  011  the  business 
of  the  collection,  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Kpistlc: 
hut  the  hypothesis  i*  invented  to  suit  the  theory  that  2  Cur. IS 
U  not  an  integral  part  of  our  Second  Fpistle.  and  necessitate* 
the  invenliuu  of  a  number  of  other  portly  hv pothelical  occur, 
renre*  (among  them  a  fifth,  or  third  lost  letter),  nearly  all  of 
them  duplicate*  of  other*  that  are  better  attested.  It  may  I* 
rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  sequence  of  events,  as  far  as  wc  can  ascertain  it, 
Seems  to  have  been  this  : — 1 

(i.)  White  Paul  i*  absent   at  Jerusalem 

13.  Sequence   Atiollus  arrises  at  Corinth,  where  lie  preaches 

of  events,     with  *u.  ,  «<  (Acts  I  *  j*k 

(ii.)  Paul  lakes  up  his  abode  at  Kphexm 
in  the  summer  of  A.ti.  s-,  remaining  there  until  the  summer  of 

**Jh,Vv  .... 

(ni.)  Karly  111  this  period  Apollo*  quit*  Corinth  ami  certain 
Juil.n-it.g  teacher*  arriv  there.  The  Ijeginuing*  are  laid  of 
diffi-ren,  es  which  soon  harden  into  parties. 

(iv.)  About,  or  aoinewlt.ii  after,  the  middle  of  the  period  Paul 
pas*  ihe  church  a  brief  disciplinary  visit,  J*  kvwyi  (jl  or.  Si  ; 

1  With  the  dale*  given  here  rp  those  in  CilKoNui.or.v,  f  7r. 
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i  wn  neanng  01  mi*  rrom  1  imoiriy  1  aui  wnie*  a  st 
ttrr,  tlie  tone  of  which  i»  severe  and  uncompromising 
:  by  TitoS,  who  at  Ihe  same  time  ha»  instruction*  in  re 
collection. 


see  above,  %  ioi    He  also,  after  hi*  return,  write*  the  /i>if  letter 

of  ■  CuC.  flQ, 

(v.)  The  household  of  Chloe  bring  new-*  of  an  ominous  de 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  faction  (1  Cor.  Ink  and  a  little 
Stephana*,  I  -riunatus,  and  Achaicu*  arrive  at  Kphesus  (1  C>r 
l''i;),  ptrhi;>s  a*  bearer*  of  a  letter  to  the  apostle  from  the 
chun  h  at  t  .rinth  seeking  hi*  advice  on  vari  >u»  matter*. 

(vi.)  Partly  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  partly 
in  answer  to  that  tetter,  Paul  write*  /'/'rr-  CttnnthtanM  in  ihe 
spring  ot  A.u.  *.<,  taking  occasion  to  correct  a  wrong  impression 
drawn  from  the  lost  letler  (1  Cor.  &o_//!). 

(vii.)  The  epistle  thus  written  has  the  desired  effect,  and  f,ir 
the  moment  all  g.ies  well  ( ii  or.  I  ra-iti).  The  apostle  lets  the 
Corinthian*  know  hi*  programme  of  I  Cor.  I  15/  Timothy 
arrive*  at  Corinth  and  now,  or  at  the  lime  i>f  chap.  S,  returns 
to  Kphesus. 

(\ui. )  Another  sharp  controversy  arise*,  beginning  perhap*  in 
some  well-meant  but  feeble  action  on  the  part  of  Timothy .  and 
*oon  invoking  die  whole  question  of  the  apostle  *  position  and 
authority. 

(ix.)  t')n  hearing  of  this  from  Timothy  Paul  write*  a  9tt9etJt 
Itiit  ItUrr,  the  tone  of  which  i»  severe  and  uncompromising.  It 
i*  1 

10  the  coll 

(x.)  After  Titus  ha*  gone,  Paul  hecome*  more  and  more  anxious 
as  to  the  effect  hi*  last  letter  U  likely  to  have  on  ihe  Corinthian*. 
He  leave*  Kphe*u»,  basing  alrout  thi*  time  been  in  imminent 
peril  there.    He  stop*  at  Troa*.    Still  no  news. 

(»i.)  Tim*  at  last  return*  to  him  in  Ma  e. Ionia  and  dispels  bis 
fears.  The  Set  find  h  fntle  is  written  and  i*  sent  by  Thus  and 
two  other*  (aCor.  8  t*  22X  Its  main  tenor  i*  tliankfubics*  ;  but 
the  collection  i*  presses),  and  the  growth  of  one  party  (probably 
the  Christ-party)  leads  lo  some  emphatic  strictures. 

(«ii.)  Toward*  the  end  of  December  A. 11.  Paul  rcache* 
Corinlh.  He  stay*  there  ihree  months  (Act* 30 3k  during  which 
lie  write*  the  Fpistle  to  the  Komans. 

FiksT  F.Ptvi  i.K.     We  have  se*-n  that  the  occasion  of 
the  First  Fpistle  was  two-fold  :  (i)  certain  tidings  which 
.  ,       ,   hail  reaclietl  1'aul  as  to  various  dis- 

.  _  orders    existing   in   the   church  at 

Corinth;  (2)  certain  questions  put  to 
him  in  an  official  letter  from  the  church,  The  dis- 
orders were  :  11  1  a  number  of  factions  which  rais«-rl  the 
flag  of  party  spirit  and  used  the  names  of  pr. Moment 
leaders  to  give  colour  to  their  own  self-assertiseness. 
On  these  more  will  U-  said  bdOW  (§  !*>).  The  subject 
covers  1  10-f  ii.  (ii  1  A  Utd  citsc  of  immoral  living 
which  tno  much  reflected  a  general  laxity  in  the  church 
.'.<;.  (iit. )  I  jtigiousnescs.  which  did  not  scruple 

to  have  recourse  to  heathen  law-courts  (6t-n).  (iv.) 
An  indecorous  freedom  in  worship,  exemplified  by  the 
disuse  of  the  female  headdress  |I1j-i6|.  (v.)  Still 
worse  disorders  at  the  <txu/>e  or  lote-fcast,  which 
followed  by  the  cuclurist  111  17-14).  And  we 
perhaps  include  under  this  head  f vi.  \  the  denial  by  some 
of  the  resun-ection.  dealt  with  in  chap.  lf>. 

The  last  thr<«  points  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
official  letter  This  certainly  contained  questions  abort 
marriage  (answered  in  eh.  7>;  proUthly  also  aUnjt  re- 
lations to  heathen  practices,  such  as  the  eating  of  meats 
offered  to  idols  (ch.  K  continued  in  5»i-ll  1):  and  possibly 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  value  of  spiritual  gifts. 
Chap.  1  t  o  is  introductory,  and  ch.  16  an  epilogue  of 
person**!  matter  containing  instructions  as  to  IBf  collec  - 
tion, and  details  as  to  l'aul  himself  and  his  companions. 

The  only  point!  that  need  perhaps  to  be  more 
|wrticul.u-ly  drawn  out  are  the  connection  of  1  baps, 
1  to-tjt  and  8 1-1 1 1. 

t  he  first  tra.As  out  the  spirit  of  faction  10  it*  origin  in  the 
conceit  of  a  worldly-minded  wisdom,  whiJi  i*  contrasted  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Cmspel    a  simplicity,  htnr* 
10.  1  Cor.     ever,  which  doc*  not  exclude  the  higher  wisdom 
1  1     I  .  1  and  thai   conns   fr  ,in   tiixl  (I  17.216),    Then,  in 
8  t-4  s.  the  trut  position  of  human  teacher*  i* 
staled.    They  are  but  siewanl*.  whose  duty  is 
not  to  put  forward  anything  of  their  own,  bul  only  to  administer 
what  is  committed  to  them  by  <  «xl.    The  t  hri  iian  ha*  but  one 
foundation  and  one  judge,  namely  Chri»t.    46-ji  MPtiM  these 
general  truths  to  the  circumstance*  of  the  case  w  ith  biting  irony, 
which,  twwevcr.  s.«,n  •  h.ingcs  to  afiYclionalc  entreaty,  and  that 
again  10  sharp  admonilion. 

The  sequencs;  of  the  argument  in  I  t-11  1  should  not  I*  lost 
right  of.  In  ch.  S  i*  laid  down  the  prviripte  which  should  guide 
omduct  in  *uch  inatirr*  a*  the  eating  of  meat  that  might 
have  come  from  heathen  sacrifice*.  This  principle  i*  the  sub. 
ordination  of  personal  impulse  10  the  good  of  others.  In  ch.  9 
Paul  points  out  the  working  of  the  principle  in  his  own  case  ; 

11  is  in  ih  ference  to  it  thai  he  waive*  rii*  right  lo  claim  support 
from  the  Church,  in  deference  lo  il  thai  he  exercise*  severe  self- 
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contro!,  like  thai  of  runners  in  ■  race.  The  history  of  Israel 
showed  whal  an  utter  mistake  it  was  for  run  the  most  highly 
privileged  to  MipjMtsc  themselves  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
such  self-control  (lOi-ijk  The  very  nature  of  the  I  hristian 
K.ut-harisi  pres.  rilied  rare  in  relation  to  heathen  feast.  (10 
Thi«  leads  tu  some  practical  suggestions  and  advice  (10  aj-1 1  i). 

Of  the  subject  matter  of  the  epistle  the  [joints,  which 
16  Parties  m,nl  "1V,,C  discussion  are  the  nnturc  of 
the  pitrties.  and  the  spiritual  gifts.  The 
tatter  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  GlKTS,  Sim  HI  fTAL). 

As  to  the  parties,  we  may  remark  (t)  that  the  names 
•Paul."  •Apullos,'  'Cephas.'  and  '  Christ  *  represent 
real  titles  which  the  parties  at  Corinth  gave  themselves. 

When  Paul  sa>>  in  46  'These  things.  brethren,  liav e  ]  trans, 
ferred  by  a  fiction  "(to  adopt  IH.  Field's  elegant  translation, 
Oiium  Ktrrit.  <'.,>!  "to  myself  and  A|mllu«  for  your  sakes,' 
the  fiction  consisted,  not  in  using  names  which  the  Corinthians 
did  n- it  use.  hut  in  speaking  as  if  he  and  Apollos  had  behaved 
like  party- leaders,  when  they  had  not  so  NMrWi  The  whole 
movement  i  ame  not  fr>irn  them  Imt  from  those  who  invoked  ihcit 
umn  against  their  will  and  without  their  consent. 

1 21  The  nature  of  the  Paul  and  the  Apollos  parties 
is  clear  :  they  were  no  doubt  liberal  in  tendency,  giving  a 
free  welcome  to  Gentile  converts,  ami  a|>t  io  deal  too 
tenderly  with  the  vices  which  these  brought  over  with 
them.  From  this  side  would  come  such  premature 
emancipation  as  that  described  in  H  j-i6.  The  followers 
of  Apolloi  probably  also  prided  themselves  on  a  kinil  of 
Alexandrian  tiff  it,  which  is  by  inference  condemned  in 
chaps.  I  i8-2i6.  The  l*etrine  and  the  'Christ'  parties 
were,  on  the  other  hand.  Judaistic,  claiming  the  authority 
of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Both  disparaged  Mid 
attacked  Caul.  The  Christ  party,  however,  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  greater  lengths. 

The  Christ  party  were  Jews  iti  the  strictest  sense,  probably 

lew*  of  Palestine  (a  Cor*  If  nX  They  came  with  commendatory 
lettersfrom  Jerusalemf  i  Cor.  3  il  They  themselves  hore  the  title 
of  '  apostle,  in  the  wider  acceptation  ( j  t  o r,  11  13  12 1 1).  Tlir  v 
claimed  to  have  Christ  for  ISM  Master  in  a  sense  in  which 
others  had  not  (2 Cor.  10;).  And  in  particular  they  insisted 
tti.it  PtUll  had  not  the  full  qualifications  of  an  ajw-isile,  as  thbae 
arr  laid  down  in  Ai  Ut  1  Itf.  ■  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
nets  of  Jesus,  and  did  not  beloeg  to  the  select  company  which 
he  had  gathered  around  him  (1  t'or,  Hi).  Their  leaching  laid 
■Itch  stress  on  Jesus  Jewi-,h  Mcsxiahship  (conceived  as  the  Jews 
conceived  it)  as  lo  amount  to  preai  hing  'another  Jesus  '(jC'or, 
II  4).  Paul  takes  firm  ground  in  his  opposition  to  them.  He 
will  not  !ule  one  jot  of  his  <  .o-pel  (//■/./.);  he  will  not  allow  that 
he  is  liehind  the  mosi  apostolic  of  the  apostles  (jt  or.  II  j)l  he 
had  'seen  the  Lord'  as  truly  as  they  had  (/./.,  on  the  road  to 
I  lamas,  us,  and  in  ecstatic  vision,  1  C  or.  i>  1  11b  j  Cor.  12  1  J>.) ;  he 
had  heller  proof  of  his  apoMteship-  in  his  miracles  ( jCor.12  la), 
in  his  insight  into  Christian  truth  (a  Cur.  I  If.),  in  his  labours 
(a Cor.  11  aj/T.),  ami  especially  in  the  success  of  his  ministry 
among  the  Corinthians  themselves  (t  Cor.  fl  1  /.  a  Cor.  3 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  masterly  Afologii 
carried  the  day  ;  the  curtain  drops  for  us  with  the  close 
of  the  Second  Kpistle  ;  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis  was 
past,  ami  the  power  of  the  Judaisers  broken. 

SkcoND  Epistle. — The  Second  Kpistle  is  even  more 
a  direct  product  of  the  historical  situation  than  the 
First.  We  may  map  out  the  main  body 
of  the  epistle  thus  :  ( t  /  an  outpouring  of 
thanks  for  recent  deliverance  ( 1  j-li) \  (a) 
explanations  in  reference  to  the  apostle's  change  of 
plan  anil  the  treatment  of  the  offending  person  by  the 
1  .irmthi.m  ■••.»;•  !.  1 1  ia-2 17) ;  (3)  it  deeper  Apologia 
fur  his  apostolic  position  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  his  Gospel  (3-f>);  (4)  more  personal  explanations 
(tJ  7);  (5)  the  collection  < 8 /) ;  (6)  a  warmer  defence 
against  Judaistic  attacks  (10-13io). 

The  principal  literary  question  affecting  the  epistle  is 
as  to  its  integrity. 

Putting  aside  mere  wanton  and  extravagant  theories,  suU 
stanlial  arguments  have  been  urged  for  maintaining  that  the 
short  paragraph  of  six  verses,  « 14.7 1,  and 
18.  Integrity,  the  longer  section  10-13  or  10  1  - 1 3  10,  though 
the  work  of  Paul,  were  not  originally  part  of 
this  epistle,  but  belonged  to  other  epistles  now  l,»i  :  At4-7t 
10  the  missi  ig  letter  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  it,  and  the  /  irrlapittt- 
hrir/{,M  the  Hermans  .  all  11)10  the  intermediate  lettel  whiih  we 
ha'  e  seen  reason  lo  assume  lietwcen  the  two  extant  epistles. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  there  is  a  real  break  in 
the  Second  Epistle  at  both  the  places  noted. 

The  subject  changes,  and  change*  abruptly,  both  at  6  14  and 
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at  10  1.  The  epistle  would  read  continuously  if  we  were  to 
skip  from  013  lo  7  2,  and  the  few  concluding  words  lau-14 
would  come  as  well  at  the  end  of  chap.  9  as  of  chap.  13. 

We  may  admit  further  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
passage  resembles,  though  it  is  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
inis-ing  letter  referred  to  in  the  First  Kpistle  ('not  lo  keep  com- 
pany w  ith  fornicators '  was  the  keynote  of  I  lie  one,  1  not  lo  lie 
uueipially  yoked  with  unbelievers'  of  ihe  oilier);  and  the 
vehement  polemic  of  1  he  last  four  chapters  would  lie  not  unlike 
>i  bat  «  e  should  cx|>c.  l^to  find  in  the  letter  which  we  are  led  lo 

In  spite  of  these  favouring  considerations,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  assent  which  it  has  met  with  from 
certain  critics (  Pticidcrcr,  I  lausrath,  Krcnkcl.  Sehmiedel), 
this  latter  hypothesis  of  the  letter  of  four  chapters  must, 
we  believe,  be  dismissed. 

There  was  but  one  painful  letter  (a  Cor."",  ri  mat  <At>xs)<ra 
uus<  iv  tji  fenrroAj;,  cp2s);  which  is  referred  to  in  these 
chapters  (10 10/  ),  and  therefore  is  not  to  lie  identified  wnh 
them  ;  if  it  were,  then  we  should  have  to  postulate  a  previous 
painful  letter  further  back.  When  the  iipo-tle  wrote  his  painful 
letter,  he  wioie  in  order  lo  a\oid  the  nei  essity  of  making  a  x  i-.it 
in  person  (1  a  i);  hut  when  he  wrote  these  chapters  he  was  on 
the  point  of  paying  a  visitd'Jij  13  1).  Again,  tht  re  are  many 
coincidences  of  expression  which  connect  the  four  chapters  w  iih 
the  preceding  :  li  10  I  (muWjg,  of  Paul  himself)-,  5*»  7  it  ■ 
lOi  /.  (tfiiapn*!.,  not  rlsewhere  in  Kpp.  Paul.);  1  15  84  871-  10a 
(xieoi^itTic.  only  twice  besides);  eari  tr<ip*a,  three  limes-three 
times,  always  in  reference  to  himself;  II 7  10  4  (uirAe);  roi^a 
three  times  -  twice,  only  once  besides  7  15=  10  5  /.  (iuraxoi,); 
9s -106  if-  (•rwMOt,  only  once  besides  in  ipp,  Paul).  These 
are  samples  from  the  first  six  verses  alone.  \Vc  cannot  use  the 
comparison  of  1".'  iS  with  8 »j  quite  as  it  is  used  by  Jftlichcr 
(/•..*/.  65),  localise  the  two  passages  really  refer  to  dilierent 
occasions;  8»4  is  proof  that  the  aorists  which  precede  arc 
epistolary  and  deserilie  the  circumstances  connected  with  Ihe 
sending  of  the  present  epistle,  whereas  in  l.'lB  the  aorists  are 
strict  aorists  and  point  hack  lo  a  former  visit  of  Titus  and  his 
companion.  The  parallelism  of  expression,  however,  is  so  great 
as  to  suggest  strongly  that  lioth  pTs-*igcs  belong  to  the  same 
letter.  There  is  a  parallelism  equally  marked  between  the  use 
of  »Aro««T«i"r  in  12  17  /  and  in  7a  (cp  2  11);  the  word  oi.urs 
only  nn<e  liesnies  in  NT  (1  I  hiss.  it). 

If  the  one  hy|x>thetical  intrusion  lireaks  down,  the 
other  should  in  all  |m>Uibility  go  with  it. 

Not  one  of  the  analog        rases  10  W  hich  Sehmiedel  appeals 

really  holds  good  ;  for  the  balance  of  argument  is  also  against 
detai  hing  Ki>m.  10  from  the  enistle  to  the  Romans  (see  the 
commentary  on  that  episile  by  die  present  writer  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Headlam).  The  attestation  of  the  NT  text  is  so  varied  and  so 
early  that  a  displacement  of  this  magnitude  could  hardly  fail  to 
leave  traces  of  itself.  At  leasl,  lief.^e  it  can  he  assumed,  the 
major  premise  that  such  a  displacement  is  possible  needs  to  be 
more  fully  established. 

In  the  cases  which  might  lie  quoted  from  the  OT  the 
conditions  are  really  different.  It  would,  however,  be 
well  if  the  whole  question  of  the  editing  and  trans- 
mission of  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  books  could  lie 
more  systematically  investigated.  [For  a  discussion  of 
6i4-7t  see  LVrftf.  AVr.,  1890.  pp.  la,  150/.  317,  359  ; 
and  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  last  place.] 

If  the  episile  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity, 
no  doubt  we  must  recognise  the  abruptness  of  Paul's 
manner  of  writing  or  dictation.  In  that,  however,  there 
is  nothing  very  paradoxical.  Besides  the  rapid  Huctua- 
lions  of  feeling,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
epistle,  we  must  rememlier  that  a  letter  of  this  length 
could  not  all  lie  written  at  a  single  sitting.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  ('the  care 
of  all  the  churches,'  ]liS|.  Moreover,  its  author  was 
one  whose  mind  responded  with  singular  quickness  to 
every  gust  of  passing  emotion. 

APOCRYPHAL  Llttf.ks.—  In  the  Armenian  version 

after  a  Corinthians  there  stand  two  short  U  tiers,  from 

10  i™^.ri,,.  thc  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  from  I"aul 

the  Cormthinns  fcp  APOCKVPHA,  § 
leiwsrm.      29<)  |he  sul)>,  ,ntc  of  whjcn  u  ,>ni.|]y 

as  follows  :— The  Corinthians  inform  Paul  that  a  certain 
Simon  and  Cleobius  have  come  to  (  orinth  teaching  that 
the  prophets  are  not  to  lie  believed,  that  thc  world,  in- 
cluding man.  is  the  work  not  of  God  but  of  angels,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  Christ  has  not 
come  in  tlie  flesh,  ami  that  he  was  not  born  of  Mary. 
Paul  replies  asserting  the  orthodox  doctrine  011  each  of 
these  heads. 

Aileniion  was  first  called  to  these  apocrcpha  by  Archbishop 
I'ssher  in  1644.    A  complete  text  was  published  in  the  Armenian 
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Bible  of  Zohnh  in  i?m  fincomphte  translation*  rariier);  also, 
with  a  myograph  by  Kiack,  in  iUjj.  Ju»t  as  interest  in  the 
Nlbjc  i  Ml  being  revived  by  TheoJ.  Zahn  ((.>««.  4.  A'.i«.«u, 
1  3S6/  2f  ,j-nii)  ant  l>r.  1*.  Setter,  pr<j(essur  in  the  K  -man 
Cath  *lic  r  acuity  .n  Tubingen,  a  Latin  M-rsion  was  discovrrrd  by 
M.  Samuel  lierger  in  a  tenth-century  MS.  at  Milan,  aikI  pule 
lished  by  Inm  in  coniuncti.m  with  I  h-of.  A.  larrvere  (/.*  (  <•»•»/-. 
,^>ml*m.  t  Afirrrf-r  Jt  S.nmt  I  ami  it  .rVi  C«M  r»*.  Pari., 
|4<>|).  A  sevoti  I  MS.  (13th  cent.),  containing  a  dim-rent  but 
"  '  '  not  altrrreilicT  uidrpcndent  version,  wan  found  at 
and  published  h/  Prof,  ltratkc  in  I  I./.,  1802,  col.  \B6 f. 
Then  u  also  eat  uit,  11  Armenian,  a  commentary  -mm  the  epistle 
by  Kphrein  Syrils.  The  lr»!>  are  BIO"!  conveniently  collected 
by  Dr.  P.  Vetter  in  a  Tfi'iingen  programme  (/><•»•  afwryflu 
dr.tU  K*rmskti+,s<';  Vienna.  l8c,4X- 

The  facts  at  present  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
ap  rcrvphal  letters  are  these  :  — 

(1)  They  were  from  the  first  (»>.  from  the  5th  tent.)  admitted 
into  the  Armenian  iHilMI  a.  p.rt  of  the  carton.  (r)Thevalso 
existed  in  Syriac  arid  were  accepted  a-  mMMml  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Aphraates,  KphranS)Tus,aT*l  the  Syria*-  P;Ja$, -alim. 
(The  ijioLation  in  Aphraates  is  re<  ognised  by  buth  Hanwk  and 
Zahn,  ifcttHltl  ouestioned  (a»  we  think  wrongly)  by  GttfttM  and 
Vetter.)  (j)  The  lrttcrs  were  al>o  known  and  bad  vmie  small 
circulation  in  the  Woat. 

Tin;  problems  which  still  await  solution  have  reference 
to  the  question  of  origin. 

(l)Zahn,  anl  now  also  Vetter,  think  that  the  creater  part  of 
the  letters  was  in  the  first  instance  fa*  orpoeatc!  ii.  the  apocryphal 
Acts  of  PauL  |Since  this  »a»  written  Zahlis  hypothesis  has 
been  verified  through  th<-  discovery,  by  l»r.  C.  Schmidt,  of  con- 
siderable |wr  lions  ot  the  AcU  ot'  Paul  in  Coptic  ;  ipjVrw  iltUth 
l*rt,r  j mkH « ktr,  180;,  pp.  H7  i»«.  and  Harnack  in  It./., 
ti9j,  col.  627.I  In  any  case  it  seems  pro'.sible  that  they  gairieJ 
their  pi  acei'i  ihr  Syria.,  versi  m  in  r  «n«-i  turn  with  thet  ontroversy 
against  Itar.le laaxm early  in  the  third  century.  Their  composition 
can  hardly  Ik-  ma.  h  Later  thin  3  «■  vn  (j)  It  is  coming  to  be 
generally  a^-cd  that  the  m  iin  In>  1y  uf  the  epi-tlrs.  existed  first 
in  Greek.  Vetter  and  Zah.i  now  think  that  the  concludin;; 
portion  was  .1  I  led  in  Syria*  ,  and  7.  . i  1  1  goes  vo  far  »•  to  mokc- 
■  he  Latin  vcr.w  it  trail-dated  not  fro  n  the  t.reek  but  from  the 
Syriac  In  1I11.  lie  certai  ,iy  has  n  :  pro.  cd  his  case  ;  but  the  age 
of  th*se  ver»io-is  needs  farther  investigating. 

B  si  Jes  tb :  general  commentaries  <»  liv  Ii  still  deserve  mention) 
of  licii^el,  Wetstrin,  and  Meyer  (rr.  1  nt  editions  by  Heinrici), 
we  h-ive,  in  lOi^lish,  in  Tht  Sftaktr't  O'l't- 
mrntiiry,  tliat  on  t<Vr.  by  T.  S.  Evaiu 
(primarily  e*rgelical  and  marked  by  line 
scholarship),  an  I  that  on  i(  -r.  by  l>r.  Joseph  Waite  (general), 
also  the  co  nrn-ntatic-soii  1  tVf.  by  Dr.  T.  C.  fcd  wards  (cxrgetu  al 
an  I  th-  1I041  .il),  an  I  by  Bishop  Kllicott  (grammatical  and  exe- 
getkul).  L>ean  Stanley  on  tnth  epistles  is  nil  turevqiie  and 
■ntere.tiri^  to  the  geiKnl  reader,  but  has  inevitably  fallen  lyehind 
the  present  positio  i  of  impiirv,  and  was  nr»er  exact  in  schotar- 
tibip.  In  this  element  th^  lat-.-r  I'.n^li.h  etlitions  are  strongest  : 
Ih-y  are  mast  deli  ient  in  hist  »ri  .a!  criticism.  The  fullest  recent 
c  >iimentary  in<  ier  inn  "Wi  th':  two  epistles  is  by  Heinrici  (Berlin, 
1  fBa,  1-147):  well  meant,  an  l  with  new  illustrations  from  later 
OrCsrk.  but  irv  litlr  I  to  press  fireek  analogies  too  far.  Perliaps 
the  be.t  on  tbe  whole  is  S- -hmteileV*  in  the  //<  <  01),  which  is 
searching  an  I  c«art  l»it  incline.!,  as  we  think,  to  multiply  entities 
beyond  what  is  m-  .-ssiirv.  In  tb»  respect  jftln  her's  h.iml.  (94) 
seems  10  us  to  be  the  m  ist  judii  iouv  Godet  published  a  com- 
mentary 0:1  1  Cor.  in  iSi'i :  and  mention  should  lie  made  of  a 
nKioozraph  and  « oinnw-ntary  on  il  or.  by  Kl<"«i>per  (  to.  74). 
and  of  the  discmsion-s  of  s|irrUI  pnint*  in  Krenkel's  HritrAct 
(if  \  and  of  tbe  missing  epist«  and  its  identification  with  parts 
of  jC  vt.  in  Pm  I  r?*tl/*r{ltq/tt  /n  /f.  rtsjT-,  iBs>3<i  nj/f.). 

On  tb*  a^nTvphal  letters,  liesides  the  literature  quoted  anove, 
a  sum -niry  will  lie  found  in  Harnack'*  fVrrcA,  </.  n//*Ae.  l.itt. 
1  \1- 1>.  ami  /ahn's  last  words  on  the  subiect  in  Tktut,  Littralw. 
Mir/.  1804,  col.  t*ljf.  The  important  discusMoti  in  /alm  s 
KtHltM»*z,  I  l3j  i4'l.  was  too  late  for  notice.  \V.  S. 

CORMORANT.  1.  The  cormorant  of  KV  is  the 
Idldkk,  Lev.  11  17  Dt.  14  17+  K 1  n  word  connected 

with  the  common  Hebrew  verb  for  'to  throw  down' 
ty^r-l).  and  therefore  ilenotiiiR  some  bird  that  swoops 
or  dive*  after  its  prey.  6"*u  in  L*T.  11 17  rightly 
renrh-rs  tramf p]r>dirTijf,  as  this  denotes  a  fish-eating  bird 
which  dives  and  remains  under  water  for  some  time 
(Afill.  /M9n)  In  Dt.  It  17  the  order  of  0  is  different 
from  that  of  the  MT.  Vg,  has  Mtrgmlus,  the  little  Auk. 
and  Targ.  and  Pesh.  have  ihalf  mini — i.e.,  '  cxtrahens 
iiisces.'  Many  wntcrs.  follouinc  Buchart.  Iielieve  -S? 
to  In:  Sula  hiuiana.  the  1  R.inuet '  or  '  solan  Rouse  '  ;  but, 
although,  this  bird  is  sometimes  aMeRcd  to  have  beat  seen 
in  the  reed-marshes  of  Lower  Egypt  (Di.  on  l^v.  11 19|. 

t  rtVff  is  restored  by  Hen  in  Job 28 a*:  ^Se  .iKTK4? 
t  dartctb  upon  it.'    Cp  Lies,  OssiKkAGE.) 
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there  is  some  reason  for  dotiliting  whet'irr  it  has  so  wide 
an  K.  range.  A  more  likely  bird,  in  vi.  «  of  its  common 
occurrence  00  tlic  coast  c4  Palestine  (Tristnun.  XJIB 
35 J 1.  is  the  •  cormorant,  '  which  likewise  plunges  aftcr 
its  prey. 

Two  species  of  cormorant  are  described  from  Palestine : 
the  I'htlaoocorax  iitrhi.  which  fre<|uenls  both  the  sea- 
shore and  inland  waters,  and  the  pygmy  cormorant.  P. 
/iX'tfui,  which  is  found  in  lakes  ami  rivers,  (  anon 
Tnstram  states  thai  the  P.  carlo  is  always  to  lie  seen 
near  the  month  of  the  Jordan,  watching  for  the  fish, 
which  seem  on  entering  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  stupched  by 
the  saltiM-ss  of  its  waters.  Cormorants  arc  fish -caters 
ami  extremely  voracious.  Like  the  bittern  and  the 
pelican  they  are  looked  upon  as  inhabitants  of  solitary 
places. 

3.  r»r  nit;  (so  lia. ;  Gi.  ru<r.  i,r  «/*;  Is.  at  11  /rph.  2i4. 
AV  te»t),  see  I't.utAH  (so  AVBg-,  AV  elsewhere,  KV  esers- 
wbereX  N.  M.  —A.  E.  S. 

CORN.  On  tin'  cultivation  of  corn  and  its  use  as 
food,  see  At.KK  t  t.TrttK,  BRK  xn.  KtHin,  §  1,  and  the 
various  cereals  (on  which  see  PAt.Ks.TISK,  §  14).  On 
other  points,  stv  the  articles  cited  in  the  references 
given  in  the  follow  ing  list  of  expressions  : — 

1.  3*aj>4M«Ml  the  fresh  young  earn  of  com.  l^ev.S  14  ('green 
ears  of  rom.'  KV  'corn  in  the  ear");  see  Month. 

I.  y^f,  Irht,  Job  2lr.  AV  (mg.  'mingled  corn  or  dredge'), 
properly  '  f odder  ' ;  see  Cat  I  LK,  |  5. 

J.  12,  hir,  ( km.  •»)  ij  4Q,  etc.  (E).  Am.  5u*-.  perhaps  'purified 
(cleans  d|  grain' ;  cp  Ar.  frmrru*,  'wheat,  grain  of  wheat.'  and 
ace  town,  f  i. 

4-  IT3.  S*rrm  C^n5?'  ,0»  ''•V  'corn  of  my  floor  ' ;  cp 
Du  16  Ij  AV);  properly  '  threshing- floor';  see  Auaici  LTVHB,  I  8. 

5-  t"^;.  /err'.  Ley- 1  >4  '  corn  beaten  out,'  KV  '  bruised  corn ' ; 
cpr.  i«. 

(.  <r,,lf<lic,(".et>.ST  ^  j7,etc.,grain(of  cercalsX  used  widely, 
rrvn  '  mu-st  •  (see  WlNr  ),  of  tbe  prnducU  of  Canaan 
;  sec  Foolh  I  1.  Its  connection  with  the  god  Ilaia-s 
I  c-r  lain. 

karmd,  7  K.  4  4?.  IV  '  ears  of  corn"  (cp  Lev. 


svitli 


mi 

in....: 

I/.P-Jlsu 

1-  "T*13 

'ears'),  j 
See  Ko.it 

8.  "flrif 

corn.* 


I  I. 


i:.»rdr:. .  ^1  w: 


■4 

cp  Cakuf.l. 


Jos 


in/1,  KV  'old  corn,'  RV'iig.  'produce. 


0.  1™",  '.if'tu.H,  R utli  n?,  EV  'hi 

Gtl I.Tt  KI  ,  I  9/ 


ip  Ot 


see 


At.  ki- 


10. "J5i  fall,  I  S.  IT  17,  d.  .,  '  parched  r.nii '  ;  sec-  Fooll,  f  1. 

11.  TC^,  t'imak,  Judg.  la},  etc,  '  standing  com ' ;  aw  Acri- 


CULTl'KK.  {  7. 

11.  rtaf%  ri/Juli,  I  Sk  17  la  Pro*.  ST  n,  ' 

CooglM.,  t  *• 


■  <■ 


»4- 

'5- 
»«. 

■7- 
S4  „. 


i;-  \.Ur,  (*n.Vlx,  etc..  perhap.  'broken  (corn).'  but 
tain.    As  a  denora.  I'arr-.  com '  (Uen.  4»'o  Am. 

eoecoe.  In.  12*4.  *a  o>m  (KV  grain).' 

•t'tck.  Mk.  4  r*  etc.  a  general  terra  like  ffj  (above.  f<\ 

t«  <riroi>ifi«,  rnnititl.is,  Mt.  l-t  Mk.Sjj. 

mi|w,  Ml.  12  1  Mk.  2  13, 'ear  of  com- ;  cp  Heb.  fi^C1,  Job 


C0RNELIU8  iMipnhAioc  [Ti.  \VM]|,  one  of  the 
centurum      the  so-called  Italian  cohort  {ActslOi). 

In  the  regular  army  composed  of  Roman  citirens  dis- 
tinctive names  uf  this  sort  were  not  given  to  the  sejstrate 

.  cohorts;  only  the  legions,  were  so  designatctl 

•Italijji'  (RMna»y.-»'  chaP  P-3-4>. 

Cohort  ln  AlU,(l'  accordingly,  what  wc  have  to 
"  do  with  is  a  cohort  of  the  auxiliary  troops 
which  were  raised  in  the  provinces  and  not  formed  into 
leojoits.1  As  for  live  meaning  of  such  names  :  'cohors 
Gallorum    Maccdonica,'   for  example,  would  denote 

•  la-gions  were  stationed  only  in  the  great  provinces  that 
were  goscrned  by  the  emptror  through  a  kfatmt  A*{%utif*f 
fr^iur,  ;  the  smaller  provinces  -those  administered  by  an  olTicer 
of  I  .»er  rank  {frvcwrat*r\  such  a»  Kg.pt,  01  Juda-a  from  6-4 1 
A.  11.,  and  again  from  44  A.t>.  wards— had  only  auxiliary  troops. 
The  old  provinces,  where  war  no  longer  threatened  and  He 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
army  properly  so  called. 
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that  the  cohort  mentioned  consisted  of  G.uils  but  had 
distinguished  itself  in  Macedonia.  Jf  this  interpretation 
were  applicable,  an  Italian  cohort  would  mean  one 
which  had  fought  in  Italy.  In  Arrian.  however  (Metes 
eontra  A!an><s,  §  3,  p.  99),  the  cohort  which  in  §  13.  p. 
loa,  is  called  i)  vweipa  1)  'Irc\o.r),  the  Italian  cohort, 
figures  simply  as  oi'lraW.  the  Italians,  and  with  this 
agree  all  the  other  mentions  (entirely  in  inscriptions)  of 
a  cohors  Italica. 

The*:  are  (i)  G'*(ors)  /  Untie*  avium  IU<inan*r»m  vthm 
tarn'rum;  (s)  cvA^ors)  «w;o.iaria)—  i.e.,  having  ><m  instead  of 
as  WHOti  iOO  men)  /tniuXj)  Tv/ttxrtnrioruni)  fntr  nt  in  iiyri,t  ; 
(3) .  a/i,  II.  ttmlttm ;  (4)  the  epitaph  of  a  Mi!»>r>'i.Tate  officer 
found  at  I'arnuritum  in  Pimnunia  ant!  first  puMUhed  in  the 
At\-hir*l.*f:er.  Mftheilutt:eH  aut  Oetterrciclt-Cngam  (18  '5, 
p.  jiB)  -<■///•>  r^MatlU)  II  ltai.\x)  <iivium)  Alomanorum 
cenunia!  /'(.iu»)/;«l  ex  tvjr/Alariis)  M^pOffMttb^  eieri,*  itus) 
Sjriuti. 

Thus  the  crireCfVi  'IraNim)  of  Acts  10  1  really  consisted 
of  Italians.  probably  of  Italian  volunteers. 

N  tW,  Schiircr1  has  pointed  out  that  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  87.  §  1761  the  garrison  of  C.esarea 
about  60  A.n.  consisted  mostly  of  Cesareans  and 
Scbast£ni  (Sebastc  having,  from  27  B.C.,  Wen  the 
name  of  Samaria).  As  early,  however,  as  41-44  A.n. 
(at  latest),  when  Ca-sarca  was  not  under  a  Roman 
procurator  hut  under  a  grandson  of  Herod  Ihe  Great. 
King  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (whose  death  is  recorded  in 
ActsMsa-sj,  and  during  whose  reign,  or  shortly  before 
it.  the  story  of  Cornelius  will  have  to  be  placed),  the 
garrison  at  Ciesarca  must,  according  to  Schiircr,  have 
been  similarly  ram  posed.  For  in  44  a.  d.  ,  the  emperor 
Claudius  desired  to  transfer  the  gar  1  son — which,  at  that 
time,  and  according  to  Juv.-phus  \UJ  iii.  -la,  jj  66)  also 
twenty-three  years  later,  in  67  A.  !>. ,  consisted  of  an  al.% 
(  —  l\i)—i.f. ,  cavalry  detachment  of  500  men)  of  the 
«.  a-sarcans  and  Sebasteni  and  five  cohorts  —  to  the 
province  of  Ponttts,  because,  after  the  death  of  liis 
f;;end  King  Agrippa  I.,  they  had  publicly  insulted  the 
statues  of  his  daughters  ;  but  there  was  no  change  of 
garrison  until  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  l»i  /., 
356-366).  This  let!  Schiircr  to  conjecture  that  a 
cohort  of  Italians  may  have  conic  to  Ca-sarca  (there 
was  in  Syria,  as  shown  above,  one  such  at  least)  under 
Vespasian,  and  that  the  author  of  Acts,  or  of  the  source 
from  Which  he  drew,  may  have  transferred  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  lime  to  the  time  of  Peter. 

W MIIMiy.  on  li.e  DtbfT  «.ide,  adduces  the  fourth  of  the  inscrip- 
ti'Mis  given  above.  This  inscription,  however,  does  not  say 
more  than  that  iu  6y  a.d.  therr  was  a  fgAtfrg  I  tali.  .1  in  Syria; 
and,  although  there  may  have  hcvn  men  a  enhott  there  as  early 
as  about  4- -4  5  A.D..  it  i»  nut  laid  that  there  was  nne  in  Cxsarca. 
It  U  e-stH.-ei.illy  improbable  that  tli.it  ciiy  was  so  nanw-nnl  in 
the  N%a  of  Agrippa  I.  (41-44  A.O.),  for  he  was  a  relatively 
independent  aovert ign,  not  liUely  to  have  had  Italians  in  his 
but  even  fur  the  peri-*!  preceding  41  A.l>.  Schiirer 
i  for  a  prolcibility  that  the  garrison  of  Ciesnrea  was  the 
!  as  it  wa»  afiet  wards*  antl  rhat  it  was  nimply  r;*l>en  over  hy 
Agrippa  at  his  jccsston.  For  the  rest,  Ramsay  can  only 
appeal  toa  possi'.ility  that  Cornelius  may  have  been  temporarily 
at  Cesarea  on  some  '  tlcl ach i  <J  service.' 

Oscar  Holt/mann  [S'Tiiche  Zeitgnck.  §  11.  a.  p. 
108)  thinks  that  perhaps  the  enrolment  at  some  time  or 
other  of  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  volunteers 
may  have  sufficed  to  secure  for  such  a  cohort  in 
prrt>etuity  the  honorary  cpitltet  of  'Italica.'  All  thif, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture. 

Mommsen  (.S'/.';»«;-nV/-.  </.  Atn.i.  su  Berlin.  1395. 
pp.  501-3)  Seeks  to  deprive  of  its  force  the  statement  of 
Joseph  us  on  wh<ch  Schiircr  relics.  Starling  from  the 
view  that  the  troops  of  Agrippa  must  certainly  have  been 
drawn  from  the  whole  of  his  kingdom. — that  is,  from 
all  Palestine— he  maintains  that  Ca-sarca  and  Sebastc 
are  singled  out  for  sp-cial  mention  by  Josephus  merely 
as  being  the  two  chief  towns  in  Agrippa's  dominions. 
Me  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  ///iii.  1 2.  <j  66 

t  ^^r^T,  ll7&Pp»«l]^;C/IM3ls^(KTi.  24<>-<;4:  where, 
on  p.  54,  atmrding  to  /..r/.  ii/),  ii.  470 n.  lor  "in  reference  to  a 
later  t«-ri<«l '  should  lie  read  'in  reference  to  a  fr,\,.iing 
period  ).  In  /.>,«.  187ft.  J46:e47».  Schiircr  repliei  to  Kamsay 
*  «94-aoi;  Ramsay  replies,  iE^7,  1*9.7*. 


(sec  above)  and  Ant.  xx.  61,  §  132.  it  is  said  only  of 
the  alii— not  of  the  cohon— that  it  was  composed  of 
Cesareans  and  Scbastencs.  At  the  same  time  he  docs 
not  use  this  fact  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  tohors 
lUxlUa  in  Cajsarca.  On  the  contrary,  his  conclusion  is 
that  'We  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty 
cither  the  cohjrs  Augusta  of  Acts  27 1  or  the  oirtipa 
TraXoci)  of  ActslOt." 

The  sjjccial  importance  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  lies  in 
the  representation  that  his  conversion  by  Peter  brought 

„  „        ..       th:?  original  Christian  community  of 

2.  Narrative    ,       . "  -      ,   .  .    .      - .  . 

irreconcilable  >™«,«"-.,n  »»"fte  »f  violent  rccaki. 
wUh  Council  of  trance  at  ""Mil,/.),  to  the  co.iv.c 

J       al  11         Gcnt.lcs  also,  without 

circumcision  and  without  coming  under 
any  obligation  to  obserM-  the  law  of  Moses,  were  to  be 
received  into  the  Christian  Church  if  they  had  faith  in 
Christ  (11 17/. ).  The  historical  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion has  to  \»-  considered  in  connection  with  what  we  are 
totd  elsewhere  concerning  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Council,  ii.  §  4  ;  Acts,  §  4).  That  council  could  never 
have  been  necessary,  and  the  (udaising  Christians  in  it 
could  never  ha*e  stotxl  out  for  the  circumcision  of  the 
Genlil.-s  or  their  obligation  to  observe  the  whole  Mosaic 
law  (Act*15t  j),  if  they  had  already  come  to  see  and 
acknowledge  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  that  such  demands 
were  contrary  to  the  divine  will.  In  his  controversy 
with  Peter  at  Antioca  also  (Gal.  2h-ji).  Paul  could 
have  used  no  more  effective  weapon  than  a  simple 
reference  to  this  event  :  but  he  betrayi  no  knowledge  of 
it.  No  one.  it  is  to  l»e  pr.-sumed,  will  attempt  to  save 
the  credibility  of  the  narratbe  by  the  es|>cdicnt  of 
transferring  it  to  sonic  date  subsequent  to  tl>c  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  As  at  that  council  (we  are  told)  1'cter 
himself  csprosly  agreed  that  the  Gentiles  should  have 
unimpeded  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  that 
circumcision  and  observance  of  the  law  should  not  be 
demanded  of  them,  he  did  not,  at  a  later  date,  require 
to  lie  instructed  on  the  matter  by  a  diGtie  revelation. 
Had  the  Cornelius  incident  been  later  than  the  Council 
the  novelty  would  have  lain  simply  in  Peter's  preaching 
the  gostiel  and  administering  baptism  to  Cornelius  and 
his  household  in  propria  persona.  This,  however,  is 
precivly  what  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principle 
adopted  at  Ihe  Council  as  laid  down  in  Gal.  29,  which 
settled  that  he  should  confine  his  missionary  activity  to 
born  Jews.  (On  the  importance  of  this  principle,  set; 
OifM  II.,  §  9. ) 

As  the  story  of  Cornelius  must  thus  lie  retained,  if 
anywhere,  in  its  present  plate,  before  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  its  cre< I ibi!  ly  can  be  allowed 
JZZZZES.  ™'v  °"  condition  that  it  is  ackt.ow- 

as  an  incident.  MRVil  001  lo  P0""5  ,hc  i"'PorI  »'t 
bearing  on  questions  of  principle  which 

is  claimed  for  it  in  Acts.  1 1  1-1?. 

(a)  To  meet  this  requirement,  it  is  usually  thought 
sulfu  ient  to  say  that  the  occurrence  was  an  '  exceptional 
case'  (so,  for  example.  Ramsay  also,  .v.'.  Paul1',  chap. 
3.  p.  44 ).  This  may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  1  'i  ter  con- 
verted and  baptised  no  more  Gentiles  ;  but.  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  is  denied  that  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  Peter's 
action  proceeded  on  a  divine  revelation  and  command,  the 
reference  to  die  exceptional  char.a  tcr  of  the  ca>e  has  no 
force.  The  conditions  of  missionary  activity  which  God 
had  revealed  to  Peter  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  must 
surely,  when  Paul  also  began  to  apply  them,  have  l«een 
acknowledged  by  the  01  iginal  Church  ;  and  thus  the 
controversy  resulting  in  the  Count  il  of  Jerusalem  could 
never  have  arisen.  On  this  ground  alone,  then,  to 
be;;in  with,  Peter's  vision  at  Jop|  n  is  unlnstorical  ;  and 
aversion  from  miracles  has  nothing  to  do  with  ils 
rejection.  The  whole  account  seems  to  lie  influenced 
by  reminiscences  of  the  story  of  the  summoning  of 
Balaam  by  Ikdak  (\u  225-39);  **  Krenkel,  /taefhui 
ir.  ljueas.  103-9  ['94] 

(b)  It  is  further  urged  (so  again  Ramsay.  St.  Paufl\ 
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ch.  t  8  i  and  ltf  §  3.  pp.  42/.  and  37?.  and  ^r/>. ,  1896, 
*-« /  1  1h.1t  (  'omehus  according  to  Acts  10j  35  was  a 
Mnl»praael)  Ic— i.e. ,  gave  a  genera!  adhesion  to  Judaism, 
without  being  circumcised  or  yielding  definite  obedience 
to  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  Law; 1 — Imt  neither  does  this 
contention  avail.  The  fact  is.  as  stated  in  Acts  10  ii  1 1  3, 
that  Cornelius  and  his  house,  according  to  Jewish  and 
Jewish-Christian  ideas,  were  unclean  ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing this.  God  had  commanded  his  admission  within 
the  pate  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  command  had 
essentially  no  less  significance  than  it  would  have  had  if 
he  had  previously  Ix-en  quite  unattached  to  Judaism. 
Ramsay  (43)  says,  it  is  true,  that  I'eter  '  laid  it  down  as 
a  condition  of  reception  into  the  Church  that  the  non- 
Jew  must  approach  by  way  of  the  synagogue  (10 15) 
and  become  "one  that  fears  God."'  Hut  I'eter  does 
not  say  this  until  after  he  has  lioen  taught  by  God  in  a 
vision.  W  ithout  this  instruction  it  would  have  lieen 
incumbent  on  him  to  exact,  as  conditions  precedent, 
acceptance  of  circumcision  and  submission  to  the  entire 
law  1 10 14).  As  soon  as  the  divine  command  is  re- 
cognised as  a  historical  fact  the  dispute  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  liecomes.  as  already  staled,  an  impossibility. 

(i)  On  one  assumption  alone,  then,  will  it  lie  ;iossible 
to  recognise  a  kernel  of  historical  truth  in  the  story  of 
Cornelius  :  the  assumption,  namely,  that  he  was  a  full 
proselyte, — circumcised,  that  is  to  say.  and  pledged  to 
observance  of  the  entire  I*uw.  Such  a  suppo  ition, 
however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  text  ( 10aS  1 1  1). 
It  would  Ik;  strange  indeed  if,  in  order  to  make  the 
narrative  credible,  one  had  first  to  change  it  in  so 
important  a  point  It  would  be  necessary  Jo  depart 

still  further  from  the  text  if  it  were  desired  to  put  faith 
in  what  is  said  in  the  pseudo- Clementine  Homilies 
(20 13).  according  to  which  I'eter  did  not  convert  Cor- 
nelius at  C.-csarca  to  Christianity  at  all,  but  merely 
freed  him  from  a  demon's  povsrssion.  It  is  not  in- 
trinsically imi»>ssible  that  here  we  have  a  fragment  of 
good  tradition  preserved  from  some  ancient  source  (sec 
Simon  MaQUS);  but,  on  account  of  its  combination 
with  manifest  fancies  (see  below,  §  6),  to  trust  it  would 
be  unsafe. 

All  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  question  whether 
the  narrative  in  Acts  is  derived  from  a  written  source. 

Of  the  scholars  enumerated  under  Acts 
(§11)  the  majority  a>sume  that  it  is.  and 
point  out  verses  in  ch.  in.  the  proper  connections  of 
which  (they  say)  have  been  obliterated  by  the  final 
redactor  of  the  book.*  They  further  emphasise  the 
point  that  in  the  narrative  by  Peter  (115-17)  certain 
details  are  not  given  precisely  as  in  ch.  10.  Still,  even 
the  most  serious  of  these  differences — namely,  that  in 

'  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  <rt$ou'eot  [or 
e»3oi  »<<  rot]  Tor  #»«V  is  shown  in  Schflrer  O/l',  ET  H 1  Jf. ;  also 
Srl.-lll',  1897,  Heft  13,  '  I>ie  Juden  im  Utsporani schen  Reich/ 
especially  io/C  =  118 /.  of  the  volume  ;  see  also  Pbosklyte. 

•  10  36/,  however,  oufjht  not  to  be  reckoned  among  these: 
no  redactor  would  have  introduced  »uch  violent  abnormalities 
into  his  text.  The  words  from  dp{<ip«rof  ('  beginning  ')  down  to 
I'aAi  Am.it  ('Galilee  '),  or,  it  may  lie,  to  'Iwavngt  (end  of  r.  37), 
are  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ciwislruiti.ri,  and  certainly  ought 
to  come  between  6t  ('who')  and  iufAfrW  (KV  'went  about  ') 
in  r.  38,  whether  it  lie  that  they  originally  belonged  to  this 
place,  or  that  they  originally  stood  on  the  margin  as  a 
reminiscence  by  a  very  early  reader  from  l.k.  'J3  5  or  Acts  1  »a. 
In  10  !<>  the  reading  of  Wll  ('|He|  »ent  the  word  unto  .  .  . 
Lord  of  all.    Ye  know  the  word  which':  cp  KVmg.)  is  un- 

ove  the  difficulties  of 
eading_  (to?  Adyir  &r 
The  w.ird  which'  as  in  EV)  it  is  as  difficult 
to  make  dependent  on  the  oi4ar«  (ye  know)  of  t:  37  a»  it  a  10 
construe  in  app.~ition  to  the  whole  sentence  in  r.  35.  If  we 
refuse  to  suppose  that  before  v.  36  some  such  words  as  'you 
also  haih  he  thought  worthy  to  hear'  have  fallen  out  before 
ror  Ailyov  t>v  arcoTciArr,  etc.  (the  word  which  |hc)  sent),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  nr  Koyor  i>¥  ('  the  word  which  ')down  to 
t,a  '\nvoi  \(H<rroi  ('  by  Jesus  Christ  \  as  a  marginal  explanation 
of  to  ytmtitror  mua  «a*'  oAije  Tsj«  Iovi«i«(  ('  the  word  which 
was  throughout  all  )ud«ca'),  where  tfiipai  RV  'saying ')  is  wrongly 
understood  in  the  sense  of  'word'  instead  of  the  Hebraising 
sense  of  'event,  occurrence '  as  in  [Jr..  ^15:  and  olrAx  •o-rir 
('  he  is  lord  of  all ')  will  l>e  a  further  addition. 


ouotionably  a  copyist's  attempt  to 
the  construction ;  but  their  marginal  reading  (rbr  Advov  hv 

 1   !.;_£•  -—  i-»f*^.  •  s  rr  _  1 . 
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ch.  11  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  uj>on  Cornelius  and  hi* 
household  nt  the  very  beginning  of  Peter's  discourse 
{v.  15! — admits  of  explanation:  IO34-43  may  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  what  Peter  meant  to  say.  Were  it  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  ch.  10  and  ch.  11,  it  would 
be  the  worst  possible  course  to  try  to  see  in  the  latter 
the  source  from  which  the  fuller  narrative  of  ch.  10  was 
originally  derived  by  amplification  (so  Wcndt.  /,TA'. 
1891,  pp.230-254.  esp.  250-4).  That  principle-deter- 
mining character  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  in  no 
case  have  attached  to  the  assumed  event,  is  imparted 
precisely  by  the  justification  which  in  ch.  11  the  event 
receives  before  the  church  of  Jerusalem  :  and  against 
this  it  is  of  no  avail  that  Wcndt  chooses  to  attribute 
some  of  the  strongest  passages,  such  as  11 1  and  1 1 1 8. 
to  the  latest  redactor  of  Acts. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  indications  hitherto 
dealt  with  is  the  clue  supplied  in  1(1 44-47  11  15,  17.  The 
'speaking  with  tongues' of  Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold  is  here  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  apostles 
at  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  resurrection,  but  is  not 
yet  (as  it  is  in  the  other  passage) described  as  a  speaking 
in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations  :  it  is  undoubtedly 
meant,  as  111  1  Cor.  12  H.  to  be  taken  simply  as  a 
speaking  in  ecstatic  tones  (see  Gifts).  Certainly  this 
representation  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  due  to  the  latest  redactor  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

In  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  however, 
nothing  is  gained  by  all  this  search  for  a  written  source. 
It  is  a  RTeat  error,  widely  diffused,  to  suppose  that  one 
may  ipso  facto  take  as  historical  everything  that  can 
be  shown  to  have  stood  in  one  of  the  written  sources 
of  the  NT  authors.  As  far  as  the  source  was  in 
substance  identical  with  what  we  now  have  in  the 
canonical  Acts,  it  is  equally  exposed  to  the  criticisms 
already  offered.  There  is  one  assumption  which  would 
escape  the  force  of  that  criticism  —  the  assumption, 
namely,  that  Cornelius  was  a  full  proselyte  (g  y)  ;  — 
but  it  cannot  possibly  by  any  analysis  of  sources  be 
UUKte  out  to  have  been  the  original  tradition. 

All  the  V.V  "-I  I'  remarkable  is  the  clearness  with  which 
the  tendency  of  the  narrative  may  be  seen.  The 

-    .  initiative  in   missions  to  the  Gentiles. 

*  ency.  which  historically  belongs  to  Paul,  is 
here  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Peter  (sec  Acts.  §  3/.). 
According  to  the  representation  given  in  Acts,  it  was 
preceded  by  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  (8  5-^5 ), 
who.  however,  were  akin  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently 
not  Gentiles  (Schurcr.  GJl'Isi,  ETSyj).  It  had  been 
preceded  also  by  the  baptism  of  the  Kthiopian  eunuch 
(8*6-30) ;  but  he  had  not  thereby  been  made  a  memlier 
of  any  Christian  church.  The  really  difficult  problem 
was  this:  In  what  manner  ought  Jewish  Christians  to 
live  together  in  one  and  the  same  church  with  Gentile 
Christ ians.  who  did  not  hold  by  the  Mosaic  I  .aw  ?  'I  "his 
question  is  brought  by  Peter,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
on  the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  exactly  to  the 
solution  which  in  reality  it  was  left  to  Paul  to  achieve 
after  hard  battle  at  a  much  later  date  (see  COUNCIL, 
§§  4.  7).  With  a  certain  reserve,  which  licars  witness 
to  right  feeling  for  essential  historical  truth  in  spite  of 
all  unhistoricity  in  the  narrative,  the  author  attributes 
no  more  conversions  of  Gentiles  to  Peter  ;  and  even  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  himself  is  in  some  measure  toned 
down  by  the  previous  Jewish  sympathies  with  which  he 
is  credited.  There  is  thus  a  further  step  left  It  is 
not  till  later,  in  Antioch,  that  the  gospel  is  preached 
to  Gentiles  who  had  not  previously  stood  in  any  close 
connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  new  step  is  taken 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans)  in  the  first  instance 
by  subordinate  persons,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  till  after  the  event  (11 10-34). 
None  the  less  are  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ami  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Jewish  Christ'ttDI 
and  Gentile  Christians  so  essentially  vindicated  in  the 
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Cisc  of  Cornelius  that  IVter  has  necessarily  to  l>e  con- 
sidered their  real  initiator  its  far  as  Acts  is  concerned. 
The  narrative,  accordingly,  is  incomplete  contrast  to  tj.nl. 

2  ii-ii.  In  Galatians  the  historical  IVter,  on  account 
of  Jewish  Christian  prejudice  not  yet  fully  overcome, 
withdraws  from  table- fellowship  which  he  had  begun 
with  Gentile  Christians,  and  thereby  exposes  himself 
to  the  sharp  censure  of  Paul  (see  COUNCIL,  g  3) ;  in 
Acts  he  has  completely  overcome  those  prejudices  lone; 
iK-fore  Paul  begins  his  Christian  activity.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  this  account  to  nippOM  that  the  author 
of  Acts  freely  invented  the  whole  story,  including  even 
the  name  of  Cornelius  ;  but,  considering  how  markedly 
he  brings  it  into  the  service  of  his  theory,  we  have  little 
prospect  of  ultimately  l>eing  able  to  retain  more  than 
a  very  small  kernel  as  historical. 

According  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (2"  13  I 
see  above,  §  3 < ) and  Recognitions  (IO55)  Cornelius  took 
a  Tjrtflr     thc  s'dc  of  ,  e,cr  as  aEamst  ''aul-  When 

t  diUona.  simcm  ,he  Sorccrer  ('•'••  P*"! :  leeStMON 
'  Magus)  had  stirred  up  all  Antioch  against 
Peter,  Cornelius  comes  upon  a  mission  front  the  Km- 
peror  and  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  the  friends 
of  Peter,  at  their  request,  to  set  abroad  the  rumour 
that  his  imperial  commission  has  reference  to  the  arrest 
of  Simon.  Thereupon  Simon  makes  his  escape  to 
Jud.ea.  Thus  Cornelius  here  plays  the  part  which  in 
Acts  21  33  23 23-33  >s  assigned  to  (  laudius  I.vsias. 

According  to  the  •  i  xapyiyia  on  ihe  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,'  attributed  to  Symron  Metaphra-le*,  CortlclilM  i>  ™i«c 
cr.ited  by  Peicr  bishop  <.f  Ilium ;  according  to  the  tfrtck 
Mfntra  (13th  Sept.),  lie  it  sent  by  Peter  to  Skepsis  on  the 
Hellespont  (t.ipsius,  ApJtryfk.  .!/.-<. k.  it  l  47,  and  9/!). 
According  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homtlies  (.1/ e7?)  and  ltc- 
co,:nilion*  (:(«,< f.\  Zacchxus  wan  consecrated  first  bi-h  ij.  of 
Ct-area  by  I'ctcr  ;  in  .-I/.  CWrr.  vii.  40  1  /U.ch«eus  i»  mccoaded 
by  Cornelius.  p.  w.  S. 

CORNER  (HNS).  L«v.  19,37  21 5 :  (i)  of  a  field:  cp 
Cl  KAN,  §  6  ;  (2)  of  the  beard  :  see  CUTTINGS  op  TIIK 
FLESH,  §  5.  Mourning  Customs  ;  (3)  of  a  garment 
(rjr,  kp&cttc&oni.  Nu.  lf>3S  RV"*  :  see  Fringes. 

CORNER,  ASCENT  OF  THE  (n^BH  ivhv).  Neh. 

3  jt  RV.    Sec  Jkkusalem. 

CORNER  GATE  (D'3BH  TPL"),  Zech.H.o.  See 

JERI  S.U.KM. 

CORNER  -8T0NE  (in  Job  HJ9  ]2it ;  AiOoc 
rojNi&ioc  ;  in  Is.  HJS,  A.  AKporcoNiAiOC  and  so  in 
NT;  in  Ps.  JV1J  ke k&Aagottic veisi&i  ;  Aq,  eni- 
rooNIA,  Sym.  |-coni&i?»,  (•')  Job3$6:  (e)  ls.2St6 
1  Pet.  26  K|>h.  2  »  (without  AtOoc) :  U )  Hs.  144 t». 

In  (rt)  the  phrase  '/mwrtA-stone,'  K\",  'corner-stone,'  il 
parallel  to  y:'*,  'its  foundations'  (or  bases),  just  as  in  Jer. 
Ma*  'a  stone  for  a  finnah '  (njcS  is  parallel  to  'a  stone 
for  foundaiions '  (nvicicS  jra).  In  (/.)  we  find  the  same  con- 
nection  between  I*}B,  f>innah,  and  the  foundation  -  slune. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  traditional  rendering  'corner  stone'  for 
DID  ]ZM  >"  unsuitable.  Indeed,  the  word  n}9  elsewhere  only  in 
*omc  cases  means  'corner'  (see  F.i.  27  14  K/ek.  43  jo  4i  19 
Jobl  19  Prov.  Tk).  ItcMdes  this,  the  architectural  term  dJ-i 
.119  in  Ps.  1 1  »s 31  (a.  JbtpeyHMMtf  in  :  Pet. 'Jeep  Eph.Iao;  but 
not  in  Mt.il  1  j  and  parallel  passages,  Acts  4  11  ■  Pet.  27)  evi- 
dently means,  not  'corner-stone,'  but  'top-stone  of  the  b.itile- 


ment.'and  '  battlement '  is  RV*  rendering  of  HJ9  in  aCh.'-Mij 
Zeph.  1  lis  S6. 

In  spite  of  tradition,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
.119  I2H  means,  not  a  corner-stone,  but  a  principal  stone 
(cp  C'JB,  Ass.  pdnii,  'front'),  one  selected  for  its 
solidity  and  beauty  to  fill  an  important  place  in  a  build- 
ing, whether  in  the  foundation  or  in  the  battlement 
Hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of  ni?.  '  principal  men," 
Is.  19:3  (so  point),  1  S.  14  38  Judg.  '20  1.  it)  Thc  third 
EV  passage  (Ps.  144  1a)  with  the  word  'corner'  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  in  M  I*.  That  Jewish  maidens  could 
be  likened  either  to  'corner-stones'  (EV,  Del.)  or  to 
'cornet -pillars'  (Baethg.,  We.  in  SVOT.  comparing  the 
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Caryatides)  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  imagination. 
The  student  may  consult  the  three  critics  named. 
Zech.  '.'15  ('corners  of  the  altar')  by  no  means  justifies 
either  of  the  above  interpretations  of  n"J.  The  parallel 
passage,  Ps.  128  3.  indicates  the  sort  of  figure  required  ; 
thc  text  needs  emendation.     See  further  Che.  J's.M 

In  Is. -JHi6  the  stone  described  as  a  /-//irwaA- stone 
SymboliscS,  not  the  theocracy  or  thc  Davidic  dynasty, 
nor  yet  the  (Jewish)  Messiah,  but  the  revi-.tletl  relation  01 
Valine  to  Israel,  which  Vahwe  was  establishing  ever 
more  and  mure  by  thc  words  of  his  prophets  and  the 
solemn  acts  of  his  regal  sway.  That  it  should  lie 
applied  to  their  divine  Messiah  by  Christians  is  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  since  they  read  the  Psalter  as  a  lumk  with  a 
living  power  of  self-adaptation  to  their  own  changing 
needs,  it  was  natural  that  Christian  disciples  should  find 
the  words  of  Ps.  IIS.-j,  which  originally  referred  to  the 
Jewish  people,  verified  in  their  Master.  In  Kph  'Jji 
there  is  no  absolute  tie,il  to  interpret  inpoywytaiov  other- 
wise than  ,-jt  pa  ;  but  in  I  Pet.  2  6  w  e  seem  to  require 
the  traditional  sense  'corner-stone'  (see  V.  7). 

CORNET.  For  Dan.  35  ff.  (\yy)  and  t  Ch.  15*8.  etc. 
(irAr)  see  Music,  I  s*.      For  2  S.  Ojt  (C'i'3PJ=),  see  Music, 

I  3  <tk 

CORONATION.  Anointing  [f.v.,  g  3]  was  by  itself 
an  efficient  mode  of  investiture  w  ith  royal  functions  ( 1  S. 

10  1  1  K.  1  34K 1  It  is  only  in  thc  case  of  Joash  that 
coronation  is  mentioned  as  accompanying — indeed,  it  is 
mentioned  as  preceding — the  anointing  (2  K.II12). 
Perhaps  2  S.  1  to  refers  to  an  older  custom  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  successor  the  personal  adornments  of  the 
dead  king  ;  sec  Crown.  Perhaps  too  the  anointing 
occurred  near  or  on  a  particular  m,iu,'f>ah  or  upright 
stone,  as  in  lite  case  of  Abimelcch,  for  wc  can  hardly 
doubt  that  E\"s rendering  the '  pillar  that  was  inShechem' 
(Judg.  9n)  is  correct,  though  the  final  letter  of  ,13s;  has 
been  lost  or  removed  (see  Moore,  ad  l<\e. ).  Joash  too  is 
said  to  have  stood  '  by  the  pillar  as  the  manner  was  "(a  K. 

II  14)  ;  but  here  the  word  for  '  pillar'  is  different  (tic;*), 
and  we  should  perhaps  follow  RV««  and  Klostermann 
in  rendering  'platform'  (cp  2  K.  233  RV'u  ■).* 

After  the  anointing  the  people  greeted  the  new  king 
wilh  a  Hourish  of  trumpets  ( 1  K.  1  34  39  2  K.  9  13  sci  ppti 
a  K.  11 14  nns.n;).  In  the  case  of  Jehu  and  Absalom 
(2  S.  l,rito)  the  trumpet  sounds  were  the  signal  of 
accession,  though  they  may  have  licet)  simply  an  element 
in  the  popular  expressions  of  joy  (1  S.  11  ij  I  K.I40). 
which  included  hand-clapping  (rj  ypn,  njr,  2  K.  11 13  Ps, 

47  1  [*])  and  thc  exclamation  '  Live  the  king '  (t^rt  •rr  : 
1  S.  10*4  a  S.  16  16  1  K.  1  34  39  2  K.  1 1  u).  Sometimes 
there  was  a  procession  with  music  :  the  new  king  rode 
on  thc  royal  mule  (t  K.  1  33  38)  and  finally  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne. 

It  is  possible  that  '  to-day  'in  Ps.  2  7  refers  not  to  the  birth 
but  10  the  coronation  of  the  king.  See  Raeihg.,  Che.  aJ  t.\.  The 
latter  illustrates  from  the  sculptures  representing  the  coronation 
of  the  Egyptian  ipieen  Hat-slicpsnt,'  Naville,  Ttmflt «/ Ptiril- 
Rahari,  III.,  1800,  pp.  I-9X  See  Weinel  s  essay  on  ncT  i" 
^.4  7-ir  IS.^j  l'98J  and  I>iehl,  />*/.  rs»»  /Vslvii.,  Gits^n, 
'8'H-  t.  A. 

corruption,  mount  of  (n'nc^rrin).  a  K. 

23ii,  RV's'-  •  mount  of  destruction. '  Sec  Destruc- 
tion. Mount  of. 

COS  (kwc  [AKV]),  1  Mace.  15  >3-    See  Coos. 

COSAM  (ko)CA«  [Ti.  \VH)).  fifth  from  Zc-ubbnbcl 
in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Lk.  3  »8).  See  Genea- 
logies, ii..  g  3. 

•  According  to  Rabbinic  views,  not  all  kings  were  anointed ; 
but  the  term  mr  n'trz  si-ems  the  generic  rfesignatwn  of  a  king. 
On  the  ass, .nation  of  crowning  with  anointing  see  Is.  t'.l  >  (cp 

shot w  i<x. \ 

*  l„  Oliphant  (Haifa.  147)  conjectures  that  the  (artificial) 
footprints  in  the  rocks  in  different  purls  of  Palestine  (r.f.,  at 

11  1  >ii  \  ..<  1(1.  NeKy  Shaih  ncai  Ma|(in)  indicate  very 
an  ient  coronation-stones, 

1  Ha  t  sepsut,  formerly  wrongly  written  Hatasu  (see  LoVIT, 

I  a)- 
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COSnJ8  (iTJJJi  ,P,C  [BAFL];  casta).  Ex.  30  24 
RVm*   |in  I  lick.  27  to  Vg.  stacte.  EV  6  kai 

T^oxi&c  '  and  drugs  ?  ].    Sec  Cassia.  Ini  knsk.  5  6. 

COTTAGE.     1.  Kor  Is,  1  «(^;2Ut>H  24 j.»(^:ikrp)«c  Hit. 

3.  In  Zeph.2«  (EV  'cottage*'  RV'mt.  'caves')  the  iw.  Aey. 
rPS  in  probably  a  dittographof  mi  '  dwellings'Otohmc,  ZA  Tii' 
7.-i3(  8;l:  Roihxcin  in  Kau.  //.V;  and  Schwally,  ZATH' 
10  1S6  [V>1\  under  die  influence  of  C*nT  inr.  5  ;  or,  transposing 
the  two  wor.li.  ■«'■•  mav  »  :  .•  t  ssii'i  VW  t!i-  r>- .-f  /*  uru 
Kp ,r,  .0,1,.  with  tbe  meaning  '  J'hilistia  shall  become  dwelling* 
for.'  etc. 

COTTON 1  or  Fine  Cloth  (RV««).  or  Green 
(hangings),  EV  (DS13.  tar/at;  K*pnM:iNA 
(iS.s'AL**]:  Esth.  1st)  The  Hcb.  word,  which 
appears  also  in  Arab.,  Arm..  Gr.,  and  I^at. ,  is  derived 
from  I'crs.  tfrtstfUd ultimately  from  Sans,  tjrpasj,  "the 
cotton  plant.'*  As  a  derived  word  it  moans,  in  the 
various  languages,  primarily  'muslin,'  the  fine  cotton 
cloth  Which  CMOS  from  India,  and  also  such  stuffs  as  are 
named  'calico.'  The  nature  and  home  of  the  cotton 
plant  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  Herodotus 
f>)  ;  I  Hit  it  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander  that  first 
m  ide  litem  familiar  with  the  use  of  cotion  fabrics. 
The  earnest  known  occurrence  of  Kipranot  —  f-ir/i.isus 
in  Greek  or  Latin  is  in  a  line  of  Cni-ilius  (aio- 
166?  B.C. )— '  carbisitn.  inolochuia,  MipeKwi  —which 
appears  to  be  a  transliteration  of  a  line  in  a  Greek 
play.  Stralra  ( 1 5 1.  «,  71 )  and  llie  author  of  the  Ptripl. 
Afjris  F.rytkr.  (chap.  ■  1 ).  I.utan  (o>is>),  and  Quinttn 
Cartins  (So,  §3il  used  the  word  in  special  connection 
with  India ;  but  other  references  in  classical  writers 
show  that  the  word  obtained  a  wider  sense,  particularly 
in  the  |>oeis.  Thus  it  is  used  of  fine  Spanish  1  nen  or 
cambric  < Pliny  19  1 ,  §  2).  of  the  awnings  of  theatres* 
( 1  .ucr.  6  lot)),  often  of  Hilt  ( .-En.  J}  ,v  4  417.  etc. )  ami  of 
ro!»es  of  tine  material  [it.  >S  34  I]  776.  etc  :  see  these 
and  other  passages  discussed  in  Yates.  Ttxtrtnum 
.t'i/ifu,<rum,  1  \  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  certain 

as  to  the  material  called  karfms  in  the  particular  case  of 
Ksth.  1 6,  since  according  to  the  later  nsAftC  any  light 
material  might  l>e  so  called  ;  but  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted  meaning  of  the  original  word  in  Sans.,  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  cotton -muslin.  Katfas 
certainly  denotes  a  material,  not  a  colour  (the  latter 
is  a  Jewish  idea,  found  in  Vg  ). 

Asi.nn  cotion  in  ancient  time*  (like  most  modern  cotton)  was 
derived  from  the  Cotton  //<*«.',  Kistsyptum  kyrhnxrum.  L.— 
psren-ii.il  in  the  tropics,  but  elsewhere  annual— whkli  had  its 
first  li  mie  in  Imli  i,  but  by  the  time  of  Al<  tan.ler  had  spread  to 
rlactrlana  (T>e  Candolle,  Originr,  ynJf.Y  The  cotton  tArui- 
lG»iiypi»m  iirh<rr*m,  L),  on  the  oilier  hand,  which,  though 
little  knoan  to  the  ancients,  is  described  in  one  place  by  Pliny.* 
had  its  first  home,  according  to  modern  investigation,  in  '  Upper 
Cuinea,  Ahywinia,  SentUir,  and  Higher  Egvpt'  (/*.  \7<>  jf). 
This,  brought  down  fr-.m  the  Soudan,  ».i>  pruhahly  the  earliest 
cotton  cultivated  m  l,nwef  Egypt.  Prosper  Alpitiu*  saw  it  in 
Egypt  in  the  sUteeuth  century-  («*.,  327).  It  uiv  afterwards 
displaced  by  the  Indian  G.  *r»/Vr.«  «wr. 

For  Oen.  41  41  Ex.2-rM.  RV»>it  (»**,  Jfl-  EV  Fink  Links, 
AVmir.  Siik  |cp  pr.  31  j>,  A\'I>.  see  Links  (7):  for  Is.  lstc,t 
RVrae  (.-,-  firmi),  see  Linen  (E>      n.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

COUCH  (H£0),  Amos.  3i».    See  Bed,  §  2. 

COULTER  (n»;  cKtyoc  [H\l.]j,  iS.  13»o/, 
elsewhere  rendered  'plowshare'  (ApoTpoisi  [H\Q|), 
Is  24  Joel  3  to  [  i  m]  Mic.  4  }.     See  ACRIC  I'LTl'KE,  $  3. 

COUNCIL. 

'•  cr?i1"!.  P»-  «58 17 [28I  (EVbw.  'their  com- 

'  According  to  K  loslermann's  cou;n  tural  emendation  of 
tS.3 19  (rvjra  or  jro  for  p^A  the  word  'cotton'  is  itself  a 
Hebrew  w»>rd,  thoush  it  has  come  to  us  throueh  the  Arabic 
/, 'urn,  cp  Ti  vn  ),  and  apparently  it  meant  'linen  '  not  'cotton ' ; 
grdoutrn  ln:n;l  nil'  *aA«irai,  \ir*ov  li  ravro  »i)u«mi.  X'tior 
yip  ro  Ai'rot-         caAoffieir,  Jos.  Ant.  lit.  7  a.   Cp  I  inkn. 

'-  The  adiertiv.il  f  ,rm  +./r/.|irt  meant  'cotton  stuff.' 

*  These  n«.<v  possibly  have  l«-en  of  calico. 

*  xix.  1  3 ;  'superior  par*  jEjypti  in  Arabtam  rercens  gienit 
fruti  '-m  nuem  aliijui  |;uss>-pion  vocant,  pluies  xvlon  et  ideo 
Una  inde  facta  xylina.'    Cp  Oliver,  H.  Tr^f.  A/rua,  1  an. 
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H  ra  is  the  jury  or  board  of  assessors 
s  and  governor*  of  a  province  ;  cp  Jos. 


pany":  prop,  'heap  of  stones';  pltKt.aR  ;,...„,»., {  ivnir)  U 
surely  corru|M.  t  he.,  Z A  I  it'  li>  1  6  I'oy)  read*  C2-sri."tl.  '  the 
blameless  ones.'    See  also  Hupf.,  Ila«tlig. 

».  nfrrp,  milma'arA,  iS-'-Saj  («o>i  (KA),  sWW>p  (L)/ 

iCh.  11  J5  (warn*  (11  HAL)  EVrog-.  EV  'guard-),  the  body- 
guard of  David,  at  the  head  of  which  »as  Hknaiah  (i);  rp 
1  S.'J2u  (KV  'council.'  AV  'lidding,'  ^w  .  .  .  .apayy.*- 
M«Tot  I  HA  LI)  and  see  Ur.  ad  ,'.v." 

j.  T\r.  (doui.iles*  to  he  connected  with  Syr.  tnvdita  '  talk,* 
r trawwaJ"  to  .peak ' ;  cp  H  .mmel,  ZDMG  4>i  jao,  who  similarly 
explain*  the  Sal,.  TC-  3*  '  speaker,  or  place  of  oracle  ')  i*  used, 
nut  only  of  a  council  or  meeting  (cp  jer. 'ill  li  17  E/<-k.  13  r,, 
etc.  ;  see  Asskmio  v  Ul),  but  als.>  of  iis  deliberations  and  ilicir 
result  ('seerel,'  'couriseJ';  Am.  3j  Pr.  11  ij  I's.  H3}(tl,  en.; 
cp  esp.  IV  14(15)). 

4.  (rvjifloi'Aior  i:i  Acts! 
who  aided  tl 
/f/ii.  In  1. 

5.  <rv»VJpioe,  the  supreme  council,  Ml.  .S  »a  In.  1 1  Acts  r>  31 
etc  nnijH11  in  pi.  (alt.  10  17-  Mk.  Klo)  are  the  smaller  lo<  at 
triliunaK  ;  cp  epcait  (I.V  '  j.td^ement ')  Mt.oai  and  sec 
CuVtKsMK'.r,  I  11  end  ;    \<  v't'-i  1  ivm. 

COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM.  This  council,  if  not 
the  most  important  occurrence  of  the  apostolic  age,  is 
the  one  that  bears  the  most  official  character.  The 
m  .re  1  11  iradi  tor)  the  accounts  o!  u  which  W*  Man  td 
possess  in  Gal.  2  and  Acts  15.  the  more  necessary  is  it 
to  adopt  a  careful  mathod  for  its  investigation.  The 
first  question  that  arises  is  whether  both  accounts  really 
relate  to  ihe  same  occurrence.  In  order  to  answer  this, 
it  is  needful  to  dele: mine  the  lime*  of  Paul's  journeys 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

In  Gal.  1  18  2l  he  protests,  very  solemnly  { 1  that  he 
visited  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  three  years  after  his 
,  „     „    T  conversion,   and  for  the  second 

tn^SSnT  ,imc  imin™  >l™  *fu'r  h's  t,rst 

OaL     d  A  t       *****  <c"'         PK*"ol)r«  af,rr  his 
an     c  s.     conversion),    LTnleu  wc  deny  the 

genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  the  (ialalians  wc  cannot 
but  K'VP  uniiualified  acceptMm  to  this  statement. 

Paul  was  endeavouring  to  show  how  little  he  w;cs  t 
in  his  apustlesiiipupon  the  orig  nal  anuMle*.  He  wa 
InhhmI  iu  the  interests  of  tnuli  to  mention  all  the  occasion*  oil 
which  he  had  come  into  contact  with  them.  Moreo\er,  to  pus 
over  any  su.  h  occasion  would  have  been  highly  imprudent ;  for 
his  Dppawmu  naturally  »ere  a«. ire  of  all  of  tl.em.  and  would 
have  promptly  exposed  ihe  falv<  !i,«>d  to  die  (ialatian*. 

Now.  the  journey  menti  >ned  in  AclsPm  must  un- 
hesitatingly  be  identified  with  thai  in  Gal.  1  18,  even 
though  the  narrative  of  Acts  contains  not  die  smallest 
hint  that  it  was  not  made  until  ihrce  years  after  l'aul's 
conversion,  and  had  been  preceded  by  a  sojourn  in 
Arabia  and  a  second  sojourn  in  Damascus. 

a.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  second  journey  re- 
corded in  Galatians  (2i)  must  coincide  with  the  one 
in  Acts  11  30.  which,  according  to  Acts  12 n,  did  extend 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  famine  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (by  which  the  journey 
was  occasioncd)occurred  in  Palestine before  48,  »l  the  earliest  in 
44— I.e.,  as  the  narrative  of  Acts  appear*  to  imply  (1'.'  jj),  at  the 
time  of  tbe  deatb  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.— and,  il  the  conversion  of 
Paul  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  J^us,  and  this  last 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  ihe  baptist 
in  ihe  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (r'.r.,  aS-39  A.u. ;  Lk.  3  1).  there 
remains  the  interval  of  seventeen  (or.  at  least,  fourteen)  year* 
demanded  by  GaLltS-S]  between  Paul's  conversion  MM  the 
foniiie,  cp  Chu.in.ii  .k;v,  |  74  Jf.  Thus  the  an  ount  of  the 
journey  in  Aits  repines  correction  only  in  one  p^int  :  the  alms 
v»ere  sent  not  before  hut  after  tbe  beginning  of  the  famine. 

Still,  since  it  mentions  no  obj'-ct  for  the  journey 
besides  the  sending  of  alms,  the  narrative  of  Acts  may 
lie  charged  with  having  passed  over  in  complete  silence 
the  conference  mentioned  in  Gal.  2i-io. 

This  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  is  remarkable  thai  a  conference 
upon  the  same  subject  should  follow  in  Aclsl-'.,  for  a  repetition 
of  the  discussion  within  tiie  nest  few  years  is  not  conceivable; 
uWtve,  lo<\  that  no  reference  is  made  in  Act*  lr>  to  an  earlier 
decision.  The  journey  mentioned  in  Acts  11  /. — at  all  events, 
a*  far  a*  Paul  is  concerned  —  may,  on  other  grounds,  lie  con- 
sidered  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  lieen  detached  fmm 
the  circumstances  recorded  in  ActsSOjSliy  (cp  r  Cor.  IU4 

1  The  word  is  used  in  a  concrete  sense  ('  obedient  ones') 

in  Is.  11 14 ;  cptll     fivers  an         Daiboo  was  obedient. 

*  That  it  extended  over  the  whole  world  (oUonsir'i,)  is  an 
error  of  Acts. 
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Rom.  ISasyC),  and  of  having  been  transferred,  whether  by 
mistake  or  purposely,  to  a  far  too  early  position  in  the  narrative 
(see  Simon  MabvsjL 

b.  In  order  to  avoid  recognising  the  contradiction 
between  Gal.  2  and  Acts  15,  a  whole  class  of  writers 
have  assigned  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  journey 
recorded  in  ActslSia.  They  ignore  the  objection  that 
on  this  view  Paul  in  Galatians  suppresses  important 
facts  so  far  as  to  pass  over  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
without  mention. 

t.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Acts  1  H>*  does  not  imply  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  all. 

Although  a  n>/3<it  might  signify  the  journey  up  from  the  shore 
to  the  town  of  Cassarca,  a  man  could  not  possibly  be  said  to  go 
duwn  («ar«'9ij)  from  a  seaport  low  n  to  an  inland  city  like  Antioch. 
Thus  we  are  Ixmnd  to  supply  'to  Jerusalem  '  inr.  ma  — as  is  dune 
by  many  interpreters  even  when  denying  the  historical  actuality 
of  the  journey.  On  this  last  point,  however,  we  cannot  in  fair- 
ness  appeal  to  the  negative  evidence  of  (ialatians.  True,  it  is 
silent  as  tu  this  journey  ;  but  its  historical  review  never  reaches 
the  point  at  which  mention  of  it  would  have  come  in  ;  instead 
of  continuing  such  a  resiew,  after  describing  the  occurrence  at 
Antiuch  (-  n-ai)  the  writer  passes  on  to  dogmatic  and  thence 
to  practical  questions,  entirely  losing  sight  of  his  original 
purpose,  which  was  to  enumrrale  all  his  personal  encounter* 
with  the  original  apostles.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  remark- 
able that  Jerusalem,  if  intended,  is  n<.t  mentioned  in  Acts  18  aa  ; 
but  this  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  now  to  be  mentioned. 

d.  Some  critics  liave  assumed  that  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem was  really  held  on  this  occasion  (Acts  18»a).  and 
not  earlier — the  author,  having  purposely  transposed  it 
to  an  earlier  date,  would  express  himself  as  briefly  and 
obscurely  as  possible  when  he  came  to  the  point  at 
which  it  really  occurred. 

This  assumption  ha*  the  advantage  of  bringing  not  only  the 
first  (Actsiiy^)  but  also  the  secund  ( L*'- 1  - 1 H  j  j)  missionary 
journey  within  the  first  seventeen  years  after  Paul  s  conversion, 
thus  providing  material  to  till  up  a  period  otherwise  inexplicably 
barren  of  esenls.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  in  its  favour 
that  Hamahat  was  personally  known  to  the  Catniians  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  he  cannot  liave  l>een  separate)]  from  Paul 
(Acts  16  15.40)  until  after  the  second  missionary  journey,  during 
which  the  communities  in  (.alalia-  i.e..  Old  Galatia  (see 
Galatia)— and  in  Corinth  were  established  ;  for  the 
Gal.  tl911  1  Cor.  9»  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  assur 
that  Itamabas  was  known  to  the  readers  by  report  alone. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  transposition  is  entirely 
wanting  in  probability. 

The  motive  prompting  the  writer  to  transpose  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  to  an  earlier  date  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  bring  the  whole  of  Paul's  missionary  work  from  its  beginning 
within  the  scope  of  the  decree  of  the  apostles  (Acts  la  il/.)  \ 
but,  had  this  really  been  the  writer's  intention,  he  would  have 
introduced  the  council  not  before  Acts  lft,  but  before  Arts  13. 
What  should  have  hindered  him  from  so  doing,  if  it  be  assumed 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  make  free  with  his  materials  in  this 
way  at  all,  is  not  apparent. 

t.  Others  actually  transpose  the  Journey  described  in 
Acts  13 /  so  as  to  make  it  come  between  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  serration  of  Iiarnabas  from  Paul, 
and  therefore  after  Acts  1534- 

Their  strongest  reason  is  the  fact  that  Paul  mcntionionly  Syria 
and  Cilicia  as  his  places  of  residence  up  to  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem (Gal.  1  11).  This  is  hardly  conclusive,  for,  although  Paul 
was  pledged  to  enumerate  all  his  meetings  with  the  original 
apostles,  he  was  not  bound  to  mention  all  the  provinces  in  winch 
he  had  resided  without  meeting  them.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
transposition  of  Acts  IS  /.  and  Acts  15  1-14  be  accepted,  thK 
gives  ih>  support  to  the  assumption  mentioned  under ./.  since  for 
that  assumption  the  writer  of  Acts  has  put  the  two  sections 
exactly  in  the  wrong  order  :  his  supposed  purport*,  as  well  a* 
the  motive  of  hi»torical  accuracy,  would  have  led  him  to  put 
U 1-341  before  13i-UaS. 

/  It  is  only  by  very  bold  treatment  of  the  different 
sources  of  Acts,  by  which  the  accounts  of  Paul  s  journeys 
in  Acts  11  /  IS  18  become  merely  the  result  of  an 
erroneous  combination  of  the  writer's  authorities,  that 
Clement  [Chronol.  d.  Paulitt.  fir.  1893)  contrives  to 
identify  Gal.  2  with  Acts  21 .  and  Joh.  Weiss  (St.  u.  A'r. , 
1893,  pp.  480-540  ;  1895,  pp.  352-369),  on  the  contrary, 
with  ActsS)  and  (at  the  same  time)  with  Acts  15i-4  i». 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  the 
events  related  in  Gal.  2  and  in  Acts  15.  See  Chrono- 
t-or.v.  $  74. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  Acts,  it  is 
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an  error  of  method  to  make  that  book  the  basis  for  an 
2  Gal  2         investigation  of  the  present  question.  It 

the  priraarV  n,'*ht  ?cn  *f m  wrJI  lo         *  la>'in* 
*  aside  Acts  ultogethcr  and  ascertaining 


the  facts  from  (ialatians  alone.  That 
method,  however,  would  prevent  certain  questions  from 
receiving  adequate  consideration,  and  no  harm  need  be 
apprehended  in  treating  both  accounts,  circumspectly, 
together.  It  is.  however,  of  unqualified  importance  to 
take  Gal.  2 11-11  as  the  starting-point,  because  that 
passage  alone  throws  any  really  clear  light  upon  the 
circumstances. 

Peter  was  no  uncompromising  Judaiser.  Before  the 
dispute  at  Antioch  recorded  in  Gal.  2u-ai  he  had 
a.  Thai  -i  t  caten  Wlln  Gentile  Christians.  If  he 
at  Antioch  »bandoncd  this  practice  after  the  arrival 
of  the  followers  of  James,  he  could  not, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  1  under, 
have  been  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  fear  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  circumcision — his  alleged  motive — had  he 
not  himself  recognised  their  position  as  the  right  one. 
lie  must  in  his  inmost  heart  have  still  been  continuing 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the  Mosaic  laws  relating 
to  food.  Thus,  he  could  not  yet  have  attained  to  that 
liberty  in  principle  which  belonged  to  Paul.  This  free- 
dom Paul  conceivably  assumed  lo  be  present  in  1'etcr,  as 
it  was  in  himself;  in  which  case  he  could  attribute  Peter's 
antagonism  only  to  hypocrisy.  Critics  have  softened 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  into  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
such  as  is  very  frequently  to  be  observed  at  times  of 
transition  in  natures  that  have  no  very  firm  grasp  of 
principles. 

Different  from  Peter's  position  was  that  of  James. 
Whether  the  'certain'  (nWt)  were  expressly  sent  by 
him  in  order  to  recall  Peter  to  the  Law,  or  whether  they 
attempted  to  do  this  on  their  own  account  w  ithout  h:s 
commission  ('  from  James.'  dxi  'Ioaw/joe.  in  NT  Greek 
docs  not  go  necessarily  with  'came.'  iWtur,  and  it  may 
equally  well  be  taken  with  '  certain,'  ti»<i ),  is  immaterial. 
Peter,  the  leader  of  the  apostles,  would  certainly  never 
have  submitted  to  their  commands  if  they  had  not  had 
behind  them  the  authority  of  James.  Now.  the  position 
of  James  as  distinct  from  that  of  Peter  tan  only  have 
been  that  a  man  born  a  Jew  was  still  under  religious 
obligation  even  as  a  Christian  to  o!/servc  the  whole  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  It  cannot  1m-  supposed  that  he  upheld 
this  obligation  only  as  convenient  for  the  time,  or  even 
merely  as  a  beautiful  custom  ;  a  motive  of  the  most 
serious  kind  must  have  been  actually  held  out  to  Peter, 
if  he  was  to  submit  to  be  driven  to  so  absolute  a  renunci- 
ation of  brotherly  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 

As  we  arc  not  informed  of  any  answer  from  Peter  to 
Paul's  reprimand  in  Gal.  214-31,  it  is  commonly  (though 
very  rashly)  assumed  that  Peter  admitted  his  error. 
That  Paul  should  record  an  exculpatory  answer  from 
Peter,  however,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  have  thought  it  inconclusive.  Still, 
even  if  Peter  was  thought  to  have  yielded,  the  others  who 
shared  his  opinion  did  not  yield.  Otherwise,  v.hy  is  the 
scene  at  Antioch  followed  so  quickly  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Judaising  party  into  the  churches  founded  by  Paul 
in  (ialatia  and  Corinth,  in  complete  contravention  of 
the  agreement  in  Gal.  2o,  and  by  the  nearly  successful 
attempt  to  induce  the  (ialatians  to  adopt  circumcision 
(Gal.  5a/  611/  4  10)  and  to  alienate  the  Corinthians 
from  Paul  altogether  (3 Cor.  114  12i6  43-s5ia/  '516)? 
How  could  so  important  and  persistent  a  movement — 
it  had  already  licen  encountered  by  Paul  011  two  separate 
occasions,  both  in  Galatia  and  in  Corinth  (Gal.  1963 
1  Cor.  9 1  a  Cor.  11 4) — have  been  carried  on  if  it  had 
been  opposed  by  the  first  apostles?  Whence  came  the 
letters  of  recommendation  w  hich,  according  to  3  Cor.  y  1 , 
these  emissaries  brought  with  them  ?  As  they  formed 
the  ground  upon  which  tbe  suspicion  against  Paul  as 
one  who  had  never  known  Jesus  (1  Cor.  9 1  >  proceeded, 
what  weightier  credentials  could  they  have  contained 
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than  the  statement  that  their  bearers  represented  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Jesus?  Would  the  sceptical 
Corinthians  have  been  satisfied  if  the  authentication  h.td 
come  i  Set  us  say)  from  Kphesus,  or  from  some  other 
town  outside  Palestine? 

How  comes  it,  again,  that  even  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  <  1 7  to) 
represent  Peter  as  reproaching  Simon — underwliose  name 
Paul  is  there  attacked  ( see  SlMUN  ViAiifs) — for  having 
called  him  a  KaTryruafttroi  (Oat.  2 n  ;  RV  1  stood  con- 
demned ')?  This  sliovss  how  deep  a  wound  was  indicted 
on  J  udaising  Christianity  by  Paul's  bold  attack  on  Peter. 
For  this  reason,  not  a  word  is  said  in  Acts  about  the 
scene  ;  though  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  author 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  (see  Acts,  §  6).  Further,  in 
the  place  in  Acts  where  this  scene  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  there  is  recorded  a  similar  dispute  I  irapoit  j- 
n6i  ;  Acts  15  19)  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  (see  B.\K- 
nabam,  who,  according  to  Gat.  2 1],  had  gone  nvor  to 
the  side  of  Peter.  This  dispute,  however,  does  not  turn 
on  any  question  of  principle.  It  was  merely  a  personal 
matter  ( Acts  15  i6-,t).  The  conjecture  is  a  tempting  one 
that  this  scene,  if  not  an  invention,  is  at  least  an  inter- 
polation, baaed  on  some  written  source,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  effacing  the  memory  of  the  more  im- 
portant quarrels. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  itself.     It  was  occasioned,  on  the  part  of 
4.  Occasion  of  JU(Uis,'c  Christianity,  by  the  appear, 
the  council    ancc  '         brethren,  who  had 

made  their  way  unauthorised  into  the 
Pauline  and  other  churches,  seeking  to  spy  out  and  to 
■apprtM  the  freedom  from  the  Mosaic  Law  that  had 
there  been  attained  (Gal.  24).  As  this  cannot  have  been 
in  Jerusalem,  we  may  accept  the  statement  of  Acts  (I61, 
cp  14a6)  that  it  was  to  Antioeh  they  came.  Up  to  tliat 
time  no  such  intrusion  had  occurred,  although  the 
circumstances  at  Antioeh  cannot  have  long  remained  un- 
known to  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
Improbable  that  the  new  and  sudden  aggressive  move- 
ment proceeded  from  recently  converted  Pharisees,  even 
though  the  statement  to  this  effect  in  Acts  1 5  5  is  made 
without  reference  to  15 1.  and  therefore  appears  to  come 
from  another  source.  Paul  was  prompted  to  go  to 

the  council  of  the  apostles  by  a  revelation  (Gal.  2a). 
Probably  it  came  to  him  not  as  a  ltolt  from  the  blue,  but 
only  after  the  question  to  be  deckled  by  the  council  had 
already  stirred  his  soul  to  its  depths.  No  less  than  his 
entire  life-work — that  of  bringing  the  heathen  to  Christi- 
anity without  binding  them  by  the  Mosaic  Law  -was 
at  stake.  According  to  Acts  (ISa),  he  and  Barnabas 
were  deputed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  by  the  church  at 
Antioeh  in  consequence  of  a  fruitless  discussion  there. 
This  motive  for  the  journey  is  not.  of  course,  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  revelation  mentioned  by  Paul ;  but 
it  is  in  any  case  significant  that  Paul  sjieaks  only  of  the 
revelation  and  Acts  only  of  the  delegation.  What- 
ever the  motive,  what  is  it  that  Paul  can  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  in  search  of?  A  tribunal  to  whose  verdict  he 
voluntarily  submit,  whatever  its  tenor?  By  no 
lie  hatl  from  a  higher  authority  his  gospel  of 
freedom  from  the  Law,  and  cared  very  little  for  the 
original  ajiostles  (Gal.  li  6-9  15-17  2  s/)  Or  did  he 
expect  to  find  among  them  assistance  against  the  '  false 
brethren"?  Wc  think  that  he  did  not;  if  he  did,  his 
expectation  was  not  justified  by  the  event  (see  below, 
§3  7,  8).  The  purpose  with  which  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
was  to  discover  the  source  from  which  the  'false  brethren 1 
drew  their  support.  He  intended  to  take  that  support 
away  from  under  them.  and.  in  order  to  do  so,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  appear  in  person.  '  Lest  by 
any  means  I  should  tie  running  or  had  run  in  vain" 
(GaL2»i  iJi-frrut  fit  icero*  rpix**  1  /Spa/to*)  is  not  an 
interrogative  ;  Paul  would  never  have  made  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  work  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
original  apostles. 

5x9 


Were  the  conferences  at  Jerusalem  public, 
they  private  ?    No  clear  picture 


6.  Public  or 
private  dis- 
cuaaions  ? 


is  presented 
the  account 


in  Acts- 


-  perhaps 
led  from 


or  were 
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because 
various 


A  general  avxemi-ly  is  vrt  before  u*  in  Acts  15  4.  We  may 
sup|*~?  the  private  assembly  mentioned  in  U§  to  have  been 
cm  another  Jay  (though  the  author  •says  nothing  as  to  this). 
Suddenly,  however,  in  K»  12,  '  all  the  multitude  '  (*ir  rv  rA^#oc) 
i%  present  ;  and  it  reappcar>  i:i  1  23  as  responsible  for  the  final 
decision,  although  in  15  33  this  is  attributed  to  th«- apostles  and 
elder*  only.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  words  ««r'  Uinr, 
'privately  '(Gal,  i  A  pas^rs  from  a  public  to  a  private  conference, 
as  also  probably  in  ^6— fur  the  discussion  about  the  circumcision 
of  Titus  {2  v5>  can  m  ist  easily  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
a  public  assemblv,  in  which  expression  was  also  given  to  the 
position  which  the  original  apostle*  did  not  themselves,  finally 


6.  Paul's 
attitude  to 
the  original 
apostles. 

with  his  equals. 


So  far  there  is  no  inconsistency  Ix-tween  Galalians 
and  Acts  :  both  know  of  meetings  of  both  kinds.  The 
crucial  question,  however,  is,  Was  any  final  decision 
arrived  at  in  a  public  assembly  ? 

If  the  decision  was  not  in  Paul's  favour,  the  claims  of  truth 
and  of  prudence  alike  must  hase  led  him  to  mention  it.  Mm  h, 
howe-er,  of  what  is  recorded  in  Acts— r.f.,  the  speech  of  Peter 
(li  7-1 i>—  points  very  clearly  to  a  de,  MoR  in  Paul  »  tavuur  ;  and 
to  pass  tau  over  in  silence  would  have  r«n  folly. 

The  picture  presented  in  Acts,  therefore,  of  a  decisive 
public  assembly  is  entirely  incorrect. 

The  case  is  similar  w  ith  what  is  said,  or  implied,  as 
to  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  original  apostles.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts,  he  holds  quite  a  subordinate 
position.  He  is  allowed  to  state  his 
case.  l»ut  not  to  take  part  in  the  delate  : 
he  has  simply  to  submit  to  the  decision. 
According  to  Galalians.  he  debates  ns 
Indeed,  he  even  refers  to  the  original 
a\y  sties  ironically  as  1  "i  repute,  'reputed  !>•• 
pillars,'  'to  tie  somewhat'  (oJ  oonoerrtt  <rri'\ot  etVot  or 
riVai  Tc  ;  2296). 

K.xcn  if  it  be  granted  that  the  title,  '  pillars '  (01  <rrvAoi)  may 
have  liceii  originally  applied  to  them  by  their  adherents  .1-  .1 
term  of  honour,  the  phrase  '  reputed  '  (oi  isxrot'rrx)  cannot  hase 
been  so  used.  It  is  explicitly  derogatory.  The  most  that  can 
lie  done  to  soften  the  force  of  Paul's  irony  is  to  conjecture  that 
he  did  not  invent  the  expression  until  the  incident  at  Antioeh 
had  diminishes!  his  respect  for  them. 

Paul  took  Titus  as  his  companion  of  set  purpose. 
The  uncircumcised  assistant  of  his  missionary  labours 
On    tl       f  wou'°-  serve  as  an  'object-lesson'  in 

cirfumcisTon  ?pport  of  ms  funda,rnc"ul  Principle, 
f  Tit  attempt  was  made  to  procure  his 

circumcision;  but.  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  Gal,  i  j-v  and  only  the  most 
violent  feats  of  critical  ingenuity  can  find  any  other  explanation 
of  the  passage.  One  interpretation  is  that  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  (ov«  qvayndvlhi)  to  procure  the  circumcision  of  Titus. 
If  so.  why  the  opposition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas?  Again,  the 
attempt  was  made,  yet  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  in  the 
interest  of  Paul,  to  save  him  from  daily  defilement.  How  did 
he  avoid  defilement  from  other  Gentile  converts,  with  many  of 
whom  he  associated  daily?  Perhaps,  on  account  of  the  'false 
brethren,"  Paul  did,  after  all,  of  his  own  accord,  allow  Titus  to 
be  circumcised.  Kid  he  hope  thereby  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  (Gat.  -  5)  that  no  man  need  be  circumcised?  It  has 
even  been  proposed  to  follow  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin 
version  of  D  with  Ireiueus,  Tertutlian,  and  other  Western  fathers, 
in  omitting  the  negative  (ovif)  in  Gal.  2  5  (whether  '  to  whom,' 
ole,  also  lie  omitted  is  of  less  importance),  as  if  Paul  could  has  e 
been  so  blind  as  10  consider  compliance  at  the  most  critical 
moment  to  lie  harmless,  because  only  temporary  (wpix  u/uii. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  after  '.'  <,.  to  complete  the 
sentence  beginning  with  1!  4,  we  nusht  to  supply  not  '  wc  did  not 
give  place'  (ovx  e.fiuifi ).  as  if,  had  the  false  brethren  not 
appeared,  Paul  would  hax-e  been  prepares!  in  romply,  but  '(on 
account  of  the  false  brethren)  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to 
offer  a  strenuous  opposition.'  For  at  the  outset  they  had  de- 
manded the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  converts  even.  As  this 
is  expressly  stated  in  Acts  15  1  5,  it  is  the  more  certain  that  it  is 
necessarily  presupposed  by  the  negative  (oviV)  of  Gat,  2)  3  no- 
thing worse  occurred,  and  not  even  Titus  was  compelled  to  lie 
circumcised.  The  wont  thing  that  might  have  occurred  would, 
according  to  2  s,  have  been  that  Paul  should  have  run  in  vain 
(.it  «.i-c*  il(M»rrWc.,  that  a  decree  should  have  been  passed 
prohibiting  the  admiuion  of  Gentiles  into  Christianity  without 

Thus  the  demand  for  the  circumcision  of  Titus  appears 
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as  a  compromise  proposed  for  the  first  time  when  the 
original  proposal  for  the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  con- 
with  insuperable  opposition  from  Paul  and 
The  very  circumstantiality  of  a  conference 
that  passed  through  so  many  aspects  is  enough  to  show 
that  these  proposals  could  not  possibly  have  lx-en  made 
without  at  least  the  moral  support  of  the  original  apostles. 
Had  the  latter  been  on  Paul  s  side  from  the  first  (it  has 
been  held  that  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
•gave  place.'  tliantr).  any  attempt  of  the  kind  must 
have  been  instantly  frustrated  by  thc;r  authority. 

It  i*.  therefore,  useless  to  construe  Gal.  2«  as  a  reason  subse- 
quently introduced  to  evplain  2  3,  as  though  the  circumcision  of 
Til  us  was  refused  hy  all  parties  alike,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
demanded  hy  the  *  false  brethren'  alone.  Considerations  of 
language  also  render  inadmissible  the  other  interpretation,  which 
supplements  so  a*  to  read  'and  indeed  on  behalf  of  the  "  false 
brethren  "...  it  was  said  lhat  he  ought  to  lie  compelled  to  I* 
circumcised  (iiwy«a»#ii  without  oin).'  The  importance  attached 
|0  the  memory  of  the  case  of  Titus  is  best  shown  in  Act*:  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  those  who  accompanied  Paul 
to  the  conference  being  '  Itar tubas  and  cettain  others'  (nw 
WAAo.,  Acts  15  3;  see  Acts,  $  9).  It  is  not  going  loo  far, 
therefore,  lu  say  lhat  the  original  apostles  were  at  ihe  outset 
undecided  in  their  attitude  ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
occurred  soon  afterwards  at  Antioch,  this  understates  the  case. 

In  harmony  with  this  attitude  was  that  which  they 
adopted  towards  the  stilrsequent  mission  to  the  GcnliU-s. 
a  Th  ♦!       Paul  s  practice  of  admitting  Gentiles 

and  tn^miaaion  »  "R",lxrs  of  ,he  u>"«'™  Churi,h 
...       w  ithout  circumcision  cannot  have  ob- 

to  the  uenuiea.  tn|||^,  the  Mnctlon  of  ,hc  olhcr 

apostles  at  the  outset.  Assent  was  wrung  from  them 
with  difficulty.  Indeed,  they  did  not  give  way  on  any 
ground  of  principle;  otherwise  their  behaviour  in  the 
dispute  at  Antioch  would  have  l*rn  impossible.  They 
gave  way  only  because  of  the  divine  verdict  as  shown 
by  the  event  [ii(jrrtt  .  ■  •  yfOfra  rip  x&P"1  rV  MtiirA* 
ftot.  Gal.  279;  cp  Acts  15*  11).  to  which  they  submitted 
perforce,  though  without  recognising  its  underlying 
justification.  Peter  and  lames,  therefore,  cannot  have 
expressed  themselves,  even  approximately,  as  in  Acts 
].r>;-ji  they  are  said  to  have  spoken.  Had  what  Peter 
(15f/)  enjoins  in  regard  lo  Cornelius  really  occurred, 
there  would  have  been  no  Council  of  Jerusalem  at  all 
(Aits.  §  .»>• 

Peter  is  further  said  (IS  9)  lo  have  declared  that  God  had  re- 
moved  the  difference  between  Jew  s  and  l  ientiles  by  purif\  ing  the 
hearts -»f  the  Lrciittlcs — as  though  in  the  eyes, , fa  Jew  the  impurity 
of  the  <  ientiles  were  impurity  of  the  heart  alone.  He  is,  moreover, 
represented  as  saying  (1 5  ti)that  his  hope  of  salvation  was  through 
the  grace  of  God  alone,  whereas  at  Antioch  he  maintained  that 
the  observance  of  the  Law  was  nn  essary  to  salvation,  finally 
(15  to),  he  calls  the  Law  a  yoke  intolerable  even  to  the  Jews  ;  yet 
at  Antioch  he  again  submitted  himself  to  it.  He  calls  it  a 
templing  of  G.xl  to  put  llie  yoke  on  the  Gentiles  also ;  yet  at 
Antioch  he  broke  with  the  I  .entiles  because  they  did  not  take 
it  on  themselves,  thus  putting  moral  pressure  vpon  them  to 
Judaise'  (iov4o4S(i>'  r  Gal.  -  14).  In  short,  the  speei  h  of  Peter 
is  so  eminently  Pauline  that  Wei/xackcr  found  il  possible  to 
believe  lhat  the  author  of  Act*  took  the  speech  of  I'aul  against 
Peter  in  (ial.  1!  14-31  as  the  foundation  for  its  composition. 

'1  here  is  evidence  on  the  other  side  tliat  the  author  did  to  some 
extent  correctly  estimate  the  positions  of  the  speakers-  in  the 
fact  that  the  speech  of  James  is  considerably  more  reserved.  The 
reference  to  Cornelius  in  15  14,  however,  is  just  as  unhistorical  as 
that  in  15  7/.  Janu-s  cannot  possibly  have  employed  the  quota- 
tion from  Amos  unhss  it  tic  maintained  that  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  hated  foreigner*;  for  in  the 
original  it  is  not  said  that  the  residue  of  men  and  all  nation*  to 
wh  .rn  (I  d  s  name  had  been  made  known  should  seek  the  I-ord 
—  it  is  only  said  that  the  Israelites  should  again  attain  to  political 
dominion  over  Kdorn  and  the  other  nations  that  had  at  any  time 
been  under  the  dominion  of  God  (i.e.,  of  Israel)  '  And  James 
pays  his  tribute  lo  I'aulinism  it  he  implies  lhat  the  imposition  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  l-aw  upon  the  Gentiles  is  a  burden  to  them 
from  which,  as  lieitig  such,  they  ought  to  be  relieved  (15  ro). 
Fun'ieTini  Te.  he  did  not  make  the  positive  ptop.;*sal  of  15 30. 
Sec  below,  I  ,0. 

The  result  of  the  conference,  according  to  Gatatians, 
was  a  •  fellowship 1  («Mrwrta)  C2o|.    What  the  precise 

»  It  was  the  I.XX  that  first  read  rn'  instead  of  ygn",  pointing 
Cna  instead  of  CH«,  and  making  CIK  rVHtr,  etc..  subject 
1  of  object  ;  and  only  a  few  MSS  „f  the  I.XX  have  gone 
w  lacki 


so  far  as  to  supply  1 


the  original,  by  interpolating  rtw  xvpior. 
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without  any  support 


extent  of  this  *ou>upia  was  can  be  learned  only  by 
o   t?«.„i4  ~*     inference  from  the  incidental  facts. 

Council  a  cord-  A  dlv,s™  of  «" 
iMtoGal  al™nS«l-  Hie  reason  why  the 
*■»  original   a|x>stles    desired    to  carry 

on  their  work  only  among  the  Jews  can  be  gathered 
with  absolute  certainty  from  the  situation  of  affairs 
which  had  been  lirought  about.  The  separation 
of  the  missionary  districts  had  been  the  result  of 
the  conference  concerning  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts.  Had  the  circumcision  of 
converts  luen  decided  on,  the  original  apostles 
have  fell  as  little  cause  to  shrink  from  missions  to  the 
Gentiles  as  a  Jew  had  to  shrink  from  the  work  of 
winning  proselytes.  As  the  sequel  at  Antioch  shows, 
what  they  found  intolerable  was  the  idea  of  that  intimate 
daily  association  with  uneircumeiv-d  brethren  which 
would  have  become  unavoidable  if  missionary  work  had 
been  engaged  in  by  them  without  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  abandoned 
this  pari  of  the  work  to  Paul  and  Hamabas.  To  look 
for  the  reason  of  the  separation  of  missionary  districts 
in  differences  of  aptitude  for  winning  cither  Gentiles  or 
natural  Jews  is  lo  misapprehend  the  causes  that  were 
really  at  work.  Such  consideration-',  as  those  mentioned 
may  have  had  some  concurrent  influence  ;  but  how 
could  the  scene  at  Antioch  have  been  possible  if  differ- 
ence of  aptitudes  had  been  the  sole  or  even  the  chief 
cause  of  the  se]>aration  ?  Not  a  word  is  there  said  atiout 
Peter's  missionary  work  :  the  only  t|uesiion  is  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  Gentile 
converts. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  separation  of  districts 
was  intended  in  an  ethnographical,  not  in  a  geographical, 
sense.  Had  the  original  apostles  undertaken  to  laliour 
for  the  conversion  of  the  (ientiles  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  without  insisting  upon  cir- 
cumcision, they  would  immediately  there  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  caused  them  to  avoid  the  Gentile  countries  and 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
'1  he  separation  had  no  purj>ose  unless  missions  lo 
natural  Jews  were  lo  be  assigned  lo  them  as  their 
province.  Conversely.  Paul  and  liarnalias  were,  of 
course,  to  go  only  to  men  of  Gcntil«  birth  :  Jews  seel;, 
ing  salvation  whom  they  met  in  Gentile  countries  they 
were  bound  to  turn  away,  referring  them  for  guidance 
to  itinerant  Jewish-Christian  missionaries.  This 
might  have  led  to  the  further  consequence  that  in  one 
and  the  same  town  there  would  have  arisen  two 
Christian  communities,  one  of  Jews  and  one  of  Gentiles. 
Association  at  meals,  as  well  as  at  the  lord's  Supjscr, 
would  have  been  imjiossiblc  between  them.  This 
intolerable  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  exactly  what 
the  Pauline  churches  had  long  ago  contrived  lo  avert  ; 
and  this  success  was  reg.mled  by  Paul  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  view  of  Christianity  which  he  advocated. 
Il  is  very  reasonable  to  ask  how  he  could  have  had  any 
share  in  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  the  wall  of  seiMliitiori  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  which  it  had  cost  so  much 
laliour  to  destroy,  was  again  raised  up.  To  fall  back 
on  the  view  lhat  the  separation  was  intended  to  »« 
gcogt.iphieal  would,  however.  \x  wrong.  A  separation 
on  such  a  basis  the  apostles,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted.  It  would  be 
necessary  lo  draw  the  conclusion  thai  the  statement  of 
Galatians  must  be  pronounced  unliisiorical,  and  the 
epistle  itself  nun- Pauline,  were  there  really  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Before  taking  this  step, 
however,  we  shall  do  well  lo  remember  that  men  have 
often  enough  agreed  upon  a  compromise  without  hav- 
ing formed  any  adequately  clear  conception  of  its 
consequences.  Hie  Christian  church  would  speedily 
have  fallen  asunder  inlo  two  separate  communities,  the 
one  of  Jewish  and  the  other  of  Gentile  Christians,  had 
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no  agreement  been  reached.  Neither  of  the  parties 
was  able  to  abandon  its  view  :  each  frit  itself  under 
a  str;ct  religious  obligation  to  maintain  its  own  principles. 
Then*  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  grasp  at  any  formula  that  prevnted  itself  as  a 
solution.  '  We  to  the  Jews,  you  to  the  Gentiles,* 
appeared  to  be  a  formula  of  the  kind,  and  joy  in  the 
renewed  sense  of  brotherhood  may  have  blinded  men's 
eyes  to  the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  This 
would  happen  all  the  more  readily  if  the  formula  was 
so  louxe  that  each  pany  could  understand  it  in  a 
different  sense.  In  the  absence  of  more  precise  de- 
finition, the  geographical  interpretation  must  have 
seemed  to  Paul  as  obviously  the  correct  one  as  the 
ethnographical  interpretation  appeared  to  the  other 
apostles— to  Paul,  who  became  not  merely  to  the  Gentiles 
a  Gentile,  but  also  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  that  he  might  by 
all  means  win  some,  and,  in  order  to  save  those  belong- 
ing to  his  own  race,  would  willingly  have  been  accursed 
from  Christ  (iCor.  9™/.  R«m.  9j;  cp  Ban,  §  i).  In 
the  scene  at  Antioch  the  misunderstanding  revealed  itself 
only  too  clearly  ;  but  this  docs  not  prove  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  at  Jerusalem,  liven  in  the  aspect 
under  which  the  matter  had  to  be  presented  -,t  the  con- 
ference at  Jerusalem,  the  unity  sought  for  was  limited. 
The  •  right  hand  of  fellowship'  (j<£ta  Kourwrlctt)  which 
they  held  out  to  each  other  was  at  the  same  time  a 
parting  handshake.  According  to  their  fundamental 
principles,  the  Jewish  Christians  neither  would  nor  could 
have  any  very  intimate  communion,  any  really  brotherly 
intercourse,  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  support  of  the  poor  is  represented  in  Gal. 
2 10  less  as  being  the  only  demand  made  upon  the 
Pauline  churches  than  as  being  the  only  bond  by  which 
the  two  halves  of  Christendom  were  to  be  kept  together. 

There  is.  however,  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  these 
alms  from  the  Gentile  Christians  were  like  temple  dues, 
or  intended  to  express  a  position  of  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jewish  Christians.  In  s-iew  of  the 
notorious  poverty  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (see  Com- 
MfMTV  ok  Gtjons.  §  5),  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  require  reciprocity,  and  doubtless  Paul  was  glad 
to  evince  his  goodwill  on  such  neutral  ground.  For 
the  rest,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  treated  by  the  Jews  as  having  equal  rights  and  full 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  OT  promises 
applied  only  to  the  chosen  race  and  to  those  who  had 
been  received  into  it  by  circumcision.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  made  the  concession — from  their  point 
of  view  a  concession  of  real  magnitude — of  sanction- 
ing the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  without  circumcision  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  be 
granted  except  on  the  basis  that  this  class  of 
converts  was  to  hold  somewhat  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  semi-proselytes  (afiUfuroi  tA»  $t6r)  among 
the  Jews  ;  they  figured  only  as  a  '  younger  branch  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  no  case  could  the  original 
apostles  have  set  the  same  value  on  the  conversion  of 
these  Christians  of  the  second  class  through  the  agency 
of  Paul  as  on  their  own  missionary  activity.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Gal.2P^  does  not  run,  on  the  analogy 
of  28a,  'unto  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles'  (tit 
diroffToX'jr  rlv  iOv&r).  Freedom  of  construction  is,  of 
course,  a  characteristic  of  Paul's  style,  and  thus  '  unto 
the  Gentiles'  (eft  ra  fffryj)  also  may  be  explained  as 
a  case  of  brachylogy.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that— e.g., 
in  i  Cor.  9  i  -he  does  not  base  any  appeal  on  the  fact 
that  apostleship  liro<rro\f\  had  Iieen  conceded  to  him 
by  the  original  apostles.  How  effective — if  open  to  him 
— this  appeal  would  have  been  against  the  Judaizers  at 
Corinth  who  called  his  apostleship  in  question,  and  set 
up  those  very  apostles  ns  the  supreme  authority  I  The 
truth  is  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
such  recognition.  Thus  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  only  as  a  fellow-worker,  in  the  Christian  field, 
not  as  a  fully  accredited  apostle. 
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According  to  Acts,  the  result  of  the  Council  was  the 
decree  in  15  23-19.     Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  words 

to  Th«  Wt-«a   'imparted  nothing  to  me'  (ifiol  .  .  . 
ill  At  0l5Wr  TP0***™*™)-  m  Gal.  26,  are 

Ac*"-  allowed  to  stand,  we  shall  be  pre- 
cluded from  accepting  this  finding  as  a  formal  decree. 
Whether  the  words  mean  '  The  ioxoi  rm  imparted 
nothing  further  to  me'  {so  according  to  1:6).  or  that 

'  I  hey  made  no  further  rejoinder  to  my  communication  1 
(so  according  to  2  a),  is  immaterial.  Their  meaning  is 
made  clear  by  •  contrariwise'  (rovriurrlor)  in  2  7  :  '  Not 
only  did  they  say  nothing  unfavourable  to  me.  but  also 
they  pledged  themselves  to  fellowship  with  me.'  We 
cannot  better  convince  ourselves  of  the  certainty  of  this 
conclusion  than  by  examining  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  avoid  it 

Theologians  have  done  their  utmost  to  maintain  that  Paul 
was  justified  in  using  the  w  ord*  jjtot  av&iv  ipcnHdm,  instead 
of  mentioning  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  because  the  decree  was 
known  to  the  (•alattan*  already,  or  because  he  did  not  want  to 
put  a  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  opponents,  or  because  the 
decree  was  only  temporary— perhaps,  not  binding  at  all,  but 
merely  having  reference  to  a  custom,  the  object  of  which  has 
been  even  discovered  to  be  the  protection  of  ibe  ( .entile-*,  against 
trichinosis.  In  the  last  of  these  methods  of  evading  the 
interpretation  stated  above,  all  idea  of  a  formal  decree  baring 
been  promulgated  is  given  up  ;  but  even  if  the  agreement  on  the 
substance  of  the  decision  had  been  only  verbal,  Paul  could  not 
have  said,  «jsoi  ovjrr  wpo<ra*f **vti». 

Apart  from  this,  the  dispute  at  Antioch  conclusively 
disproves  the  historicity  of  the  decision,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  decree  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  any  such 
arrangement,  had  it  been  come  to,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  it  possible  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  to  associate  with  one  another  at  meals.  If 
(as  is  stated  in  Actsl64|  Paul  and  Silas  continued  to 
enforce  the  decree  during  their  next  journey,  we  are 
bound  all  the  more  to  suppose  that  it  came  into  force 
at  Antioch  immediately  after  its  promulgation  there- 
in that  case,  James  and  his  followers  had  no  1 
taking  offence  at  I*cter's  eating  with  Gentile  < 

If,  then,  we  arc  forced  to  admit  that  no  i 
of  this  nature  was  made  at  the  Council  at  all,  there  1 
many  who  would  like  to  retain  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  substantially  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement. 
This,  however  is  a  mistake.  The  four  prohibitions  are 
taken,  either  from  the  seven  1  Noachic 
precepts'  (as  they  are  called  in  the 
Talmud),  by  means  of  which  a  modus 
xnvtndi  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  between  the  Jews 
and  the  •  sons  of  Noah '  (the  Gentiles),  or  directly  from 
the  original  ordinances  on  which  those  are  based  (Ler. 
1 7  lo-l  8  30),  which  likewise  were  promulgated,  not  for 
the  Israelites  alone,  but  also  for  the  foreigners  in  their 
midst.  The  latter  source  is  the  more  probable,  for 
the  Talmud  prohibits  actual  unchastity  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  had  such  a  prohibition  appeared  to  tie 
at  all  necessary  in  Acts  15.  the  prohibition  of  murder  and 
of  theft  would  also  have  been  adopted  from  the  Talmud. 
In  its  association  with  ordinances  so  fir  from  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  as  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  of  the  flesh  of  animals  that  had 
died  or  been  strangled,  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
sacrificed  to  idols,  it  is  much  more  likely  tlial  the 
interdict  upon  what  is  here  called  vopvtia  refers  to 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  forbidden  in  Lev. 
I86-18  (cp  Bastard).  Moreover,  as  the  passage  in 
I.cviticus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Acts  15,  in  a  general 
way  only,  it  is  possible  that  marriages  with  Gentiles  also 
may  have  been  included  ;  these  were  prohibited  by  Fx. 
34 16  Hi.  73  F*ra9a.  and  would  have  made  it  quite  im- 
possible for  a  Jewish  Christian  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
Gentile  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage. 

Now,  as  to  Paul's  view  in  regard  to  eating  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  we  have  full  and  exact  information.  As  a 
general  rule  (t  Cor.  8  1033-33  Rom.  14 14)  he  allows  it : 
it  is  to  lie  avoided  only  in  cases  where  it  might  cause 
offence  to  a  weak  Christian  who  mistakenly  thinks  that 
the  Levitical  prohibition  of  it  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
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Paul  does  recognise,  it  is  true,  one  exception,  which  he 
mentions  in  l  Cor.  10 14-12,  though,  curiously,  not  in 
the  exactly  similar  case  in  810  (cp  Demons,  §  8) :  but 
even  this  passage  contains  no  prohibition  of  the  practice 
excepting  at  a  religious  ceremony  of  this  kind.  In  the 
decree  of  Acts,  on  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  things 
offered  to  idols  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  forbidden  in 
all  circumstances,  just  as  to  partake  of  blood,  or  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  or  been  strangled,  is 
forbidden.  Here  the  prohibition  turns  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  {cp  d\(<T-,Tj^a,  Acts  15  10):  the  soul 
was  thought  to  reside  in  the  blood  (Lev.  17  it  14).  and 
to  eat  the  soul  would  have  been  an  abomination.  Now, 
as  Paul  does  not  concur  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles 
on  the  question  of  eating  animals  sacrificed  to  idols,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  assume  his  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  died  or  been  strangled,  about  which  we  have 
no  expression  of  opinion  by  him.  As  to  the  question 
of  marriage,  he  carried  on  an  uncompromising  warfare 
against  unchastity  of  every  kind  ( 1  Cor.  5  6  12-20)  ;  but 
unchastity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  was 
intended  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  Marriages  with 
unlietievers.  on  the  contrary,  he  did,  it  is  true,  advise 
against  (tCor.  7  »1.  but  in  no  case  on  grounds  of 
principle.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  enjoined  that 
a  Christian  married  to  an  unbelieving  spouse  should 
continue  the  relation  if  the  other  consented  |  nor  could 
he  have  declared  that  the  unbelieving  spouse  was 
sanctified  by  marriage  with  a  Christian,  and  that  even 
the  children  of  a  mixed  marriage  were  holy  (iCor. 
7 11-14).  The  children  were  not  baptised:  if  they  had 
Ijecn,  their  sanctity  would  have  been  a  consequence  of 
(heir  baptism,  and  not  deducible  from  their  connection 
with  their  parents  simply.  Accordingly,  if  Paul  dis- 
courages marriages  with  unbelievers  for  the  future  (7  39). 
his  reason  cannot  have  been  that  they  were  in  themselves 
wrong,  but  only  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the 
deeper  spiritual  sympathy  of  true  spouses.  On  these 
grounds  we  are  obviously  still  less  entitled  to  assume 
that  Paul  would  have  pronounced  to  be  wrong  all 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity,  down  to  that 
with  a  sister-in-law,  forhidrlen  in  I-ev.  I86-18,  except  in 
those  cases  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  nature,  as, 
e.g. .  that  given  in  1  Cor.  5 1-8.  On  no  single  point, 
therefore,  does  Paul  even  express  substantial  agreement 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  decree  of  the 
•postles.1 

The  last  attempt  to  rescue  some  remnants  of  credi- 
bility for  Acts  connects  itself  w,<h21i5.  Here  Paul 
is  acquainted  with  the  decree  of  the  apostles  as  if  it 
nething  new.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
this  with  the  representation  of  Acts  15  ;  but 

on  account  of  Galatians,  it  may  be  possible  to  retain  at 
what  is  said  in  Acts  21.  On  this  view  the  apostles 
the  decree  simply  on  their  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  Paul ;  and  this  version  of  the  matter 
was  derived  by  the  author  from  one  of  his  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  source  of  this  passage  (at  least, 
according  to  alt  attempts  hitherto  made  to  distinguish 
the  sources  of  Acts)  is  made  but  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Acts  15  m.  or  of  15  28  /. ,  or  of  both  those 
passages.  To  avoid  this  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
argument,    J.    Weiss    deletes  from    the   account  in 

■  Some  scholar*  have  upheld  the  modified  view  that  these 
restriction*  were  at  all  event*  customarily  observed  at  the  time 
among  the  (Untile  Christians,  many  of  whom  I1.1J  previously 
been  semi-prosclytcs  to  Judaism  and  would  therefore  have 
naturally  continued  to  obey  these  ordinance*  a*  Christians; 
and  these  would  have  been  followed  by  the  other  (ientilc  con- 
vert*. The  only  church,  however,  concerning  which  we  have 
any  information  in  this  connection  prove*  the  contrary.  In 
Corinth  Paul  had  to  contend  with  the  very  worst  mode*  of 
unchastity,  and  with  practices  in  regard  to  things  offered  to 
idol*  that  went  too  far  even  for  him  ;  and  mixed  marriages  were 
quite  usual.  It  i*  hanJIy  possible  to  believe  that  tbini;*  could 
have  been  w  completely  different  eliewhere,  even  if  Corinth  wax 
exceptionally  bad  in  these  respects. 
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15  5-n  13-33  (for  15  1-4 13,  see  above.  %  1  div. /) 
all  references  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (I52225)  as 
editorial  additions,  and  assumes  that  in  the  original 
source  165-11  13-33  related  only  to  the  conference  of  the 
original  apostles  among  themselves,  which  is  then 
called  to  mind  in  21  25.  Apart  from  the  extreme  bold- 
ness of  this  assumption,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  particular  source  is  considered  by  Weiss  himself, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  critics  of  the  sources  of  Acts,  to 
be  untrustworthy.  In  particular,  the  verse  in  question 
(21  25)  has  been  actually  taken  to  be  an  interpolation, 
and  in  fact  is  so  little  necessary  to  the  context  that  if  it 
were  wanting  its  absence  would  not  be  noticed.  Read 
with  the  context,  it  causes  no  difficulty  ;  but  the 
context  itself  is  not  historical  (sec  Acts.  §  7).  In 
any  conceivable  view,  therefore,  suspicion  is  thrown 
on  the  verse  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sources. 
In  the  absence  of  any  confirmation,  it  certainly  does 
not  possess  enough  of  internal  probability  to  justify  its 
acceptance. 

without  justification  n  maintaining  that  the  decree  of 
the  apostles  is  a  fiction  invented  by  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  union  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Only,  in  the  second  century  it  would  have 
been  little  calculated  to  secure  this  object.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  these  regulations  were  new  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Now,  they  contain  very  stringent  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom'of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the 
interests  of  the  Jewish  ;  but  the  Gentiles  were  at  that 
time  so  largely  in  the  majority  and  so  full  of  the 
consciousness  of  their  title  to  membership  in  the  Church, 
that  they  would  hardly  have  acquiesced  in  such  re- 
strictions then.  Besides,  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  decree  of  the  apostles  must,  in  their  essence,  have 
been  actually  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Acts  (see  Acts.  §  i6>.  however  little  they  may  have 
been  so  in  the  first  century. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (8«4  6)  betray*  trace*  of  thu  in 
the  complaint  that  Christian*  believed  themselves  bound  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century' there  i*  evidence  of  this  on  all  hands  (Did.  6  3  ;  Justin, 
Via/.  35  ;  Luc.  lie  mort.  Pfregr.  16  ;  Efittlt  from  Lxgdunum  of 
tht  year  177.  in  F.us.  /IE  v.  1  26  ;  lrenani*,  adv.  /Iirr.  i.01 
(rh.  1, 1 1  aD  I  Tertullian,  Afot.  chaps  7  » ;  Min.  Felix,  Oelav.  30; 
Cltm.  Horn.  7  3/  8,  and  Rreog.  4  36  ;  Clem.  Ale*.  /W.  iii.  25 
(ii.  8/,  Strom.  4  00,  ed.  Sylhurfi,  62,  98,  219/);  Origen,  e. 
Ctls.  8(24)30;  Orat.  Sify/i.  2  96). 

Possibly  the  first  traces  of  such  a  custom  or  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  it  are  to  be  found  in  Kev.  2m  20-25. 
where  the  writer  speaks  only  of  meat  offered  to  idols  and 
of  «-opxeio. 

The  solution  of  the  question  would  thus  seem  to  be 
that  the  author  of  Acts,  finding  this  custom  in  his  own 
day.  assumed  in  simple  faith  that  it  must  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  a  jostles,  and  (by  a  bold  process  of 
combination)  represented  its  establishment  as  being  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  he  knew  to  have  raged 
in  those  early  times.  His  reverence  for  the  apostles 
and  the  assumption  (to  him  a  matter  of  course)  that 
complete  harmony  had  prevailed  among  them  supplied 
colours  for  the  picture  which  differs  so  widely  from  the 
truth.  In  any  case,  the  gradual  nsc  of  the  custom 
itself  finds  its  explanation  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 


mix/us  vitfttdi  1 
Only,  it  was  due 
Christians  of  the 


etween  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
not  to  the  demands  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Council  of  Jerusalem — men  who  could 


not  have  been  satisfied  by  the  observance  of  so  small  a 

portion  of  the  Law — but  rather  to  the  demands  of  the 

Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  on  their 

own  side  long  ago  emancipated  themselves  from  strict 

obedience  to  the  I  .aw,  yet  could  not  overcome  their 

repugnance  to  certain  extreme  deviations  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  learn  from  our  Investigation  Ctf  the 

subject  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  did  not  possess 

,„  „  ,  ,  the  importance  which  its  comparatively 

12.  Concltulon.  off)ril,  characlCT  ap        lo  clailII  for 

it.    It  had  far  less  influence  upon  the  history  of  primitive 
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Christianity  than  the  dispute  at  Antioch.  which  speedily 
un  lit]  evei  ything  it  the  I  nil  II  of  [ems  ileni  ha  I 
achieved.  The  discussion  of  the  question  has  le<l  to 
elucidations  of  the  hghest  value  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  parties,  among  the  early  Christians.  These 
were  not,  as  the  Tubingen  School  assumetl,  only  two. 
They  were  al  least  four— the  parties  (or,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  the  •schools'}  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of 
James,  and  of  the  -  false  brethren."  Thus,  even  from 
the  earliest  period,  there  were  the  intermediate  positions 
between  extreme  parties,  which,  according  to  the 
Tubingen  School,  only  arose  from  compromises  in  the 
second  century.  Primitive  Christianity  presents  a 
picture  far  more  rich  in  detail  and  in  colour  than  that 
view  supposes.  Its  critics  must  be  prepared  to  take 
into  account  the  finest  distinctions  of  shade. 

The  critical  discussion  of  die  subject  was  initiated  by  the 
Tubingen   school  :    Itaur  (/'iiu/hs,  1:45);   Sclm-e^ler  (.V,i</r- 

n^>it,>l:i<hf  Zritalttr.  184ft);  Zcller  (.-</•" <•"<• 
13.  Literature,  gruh.  1854).    The  later  phase*  i>f  the critical 

position  are  represented  by  Lip-dus  (Sclien- 
ltel"»  Bit.  Lrx.  t.t:  4  Apostelcouvent,'  ami  HamUumm.ii); 
Weirsacker  (//>/",  1"-?).  |>p.  191-34^,  and  Afi.  Ztilait.); 
Pflciderer  (  /A*  f.  I  si 3,  pp.  7S-104.  m.MO.  and  Pmuliuhmttn', 
II»ltnnann  (/.U'T,  i?8j,  pp.  4!*>-4ft«.  and  <8*».  PP.  ISO-"^): 
Hiljenfeld  (/?'/'/".  in  s  trims  articles,  the  latest  in  .E90,  pp.  ■ 
144,  with  a  DM  edition  of  the  test).  Of  an  ap  .l.sjceticd 
character  are  the  contributions  of  J.  Ch.  K.  v.  Itofmann,  Pit 
hril.  Sckr.  tt~V  1  i;;-i4o,  and  ed.  136-145);  Carl  Schmidt  (/V 
appttokrum  tinrrti  trmttntra,  1874,  anil  in  /'A'Ai11,  /.p. 
'  Apostelkonvent ') ;  Zimmer(<.Vi/<i/rMr.  «.  AfWtffgfck.  iSSj); 
FrarikefS/.  AV.  1*90.  \t\y.  (<i>'.Sj\  Of  the  '  medial  ing  *  school ; 
KcimU'n  krfrt.  i.  t>4-*9  I  7 '  1) '.  tlrimm  (.V/.  A>.  if9o,  |>p.  40V 
437).  Up  M.  W.  Jacobus  U'mfyf.  ami  AV/  Ktiutiv,  1897.  pp. 
Sv>9-S  j8.  p.  w.  S. 

COUNSELLOR,  EV  twice  COUNCILLOR  (4.  Iielow). 
frequent  in  EV  in  a  general  sense,  without  any  official 
meaning,  or.  more  specifically,  of  the  king's  personal 
adviser  or  advisers,  for  which  the  technical  term  is 
T?TO  (F.V  Rk«  orokr)  ;  see  (iovr.kNMi.N  r.  i  at. 
The  following  terms  come  into  consideration  : — 
«•  rfr,  as  a  title,  applied  to  Ahithophel  <aS.  15 it 

1  Ch.  57  33),  and  Jonathan  <  1  Ch.  27  3 a  ||  TBta  \'20  Clt).  Wh  y 
Zechariah  [/.?..,  5]  fa  styled  1  wise  counsellor"  CSsf  ffr)  in  t  Ch. 
2*14  b  hard  to  say,  the  teat  is  probably  faulty.  flf?  may 
mean  '  River  of  oracles'  (see  context);  similarly  in  I*.  41  38 
(cp  44  jo)  aCh.  25  16.  It  i«  otherwise  used  Kcncrally  ;  cp  l». 
I'M  I  Pr.  11  14  lob  814,  etc.  ©"HA  renders  by  /JovArvnjs-  in 
JobS  14  I217;  but  more  commonly  0171  (WAo,-.  In  :S.  »u 
©I'M-  incoiTeclly  applies  the  term  9T«(VmAo<  to  RkmaIAM  (0, 
apparently  reading  j-j/v  for  p-n.V ;  i»i        's  addiiiu.-i  to  1  K.  2 

41  A)  on  the  other  hand,  i  av*Bov*<*  ffenints  to  *a\ovii(  HP  93, 
fii(«]\ovp)  wi'iic  Slnfcr  may  rest  ni«.n  old  tradition.  If  can  he 
no  other  than  /ahud  ((ayavp  1 1 ,1  Ml'  -n  £a*\nvp\\>.  Nathan  who 
is  mentioned  in  t  K.  «  5  as  the  'king's  friend'  (so  SIT;  see 
ZaBVB,  1).  The  Aram,  equivalent  *7nC)jr  (pi.  with  cuff.)  in 
F.rrn  7  r4 /.  is  used  in  reference  to  the  seven  counsellors  of  the 
Persian  kin^  ;  cp  the  seven  princes  of  Media  and  Persia  in 
l-.sth.  I  1  j. 

3.  Knirn,  d<th,\t*ray?,l,  p|.  Dan.  .1  2  3,  the  Pels.  Mta-fiara, 
law-civrr,  hence  a  Judicial  authority. 

3-  haMA/'rayx"',  pi-  Pan. 834  27  4 316(33]  «;[>],  an 

unknown  Aram.  nffi,  ial  tide.  No  doubt  a  compound  of  the 
Pen.  Aura  (cp  aho\e):  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  perhaps 
corrupt.  1'he  context  plainK  shows  that  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  kinic  are  intended.  For  3  and  i,  see  Comm.  ad  As-.,  and 
cp  K.  Meyer,  F.ntit.  at. 

4.  $ovK<vn^.t  Mk.  ir,4,  Lk.'-'Sso.  KV  ' .  om>.  ill.,r,"  applied 
to  Joseph  of  Arimatluea  (J"sf:rH.  '5X.  *ee  Ooveknmi  sit,  f  -jr. 

5.  <r>V3<"'*o«.  used  generally,  knra.  11  14  (quoting  Is. -10  1  3). 
«rv>c*>vAa<  occurs  also  in  the  Apoc.,  cp  Kcclus.  lis  a7  7/.,  and 

42  at  (where  Hcb.  j-;-). 

COURT  PV'n,  ay^h).  "an  open  enclosure.'  used 
commonly  in  EV  with  reference  to  the  TEMPLE  [f.f.] 
(F.x.  1!79  Ezclc.  St6  and  often)  alwj  of  the  court  of  a 
housc(2S  17t8i.  or  palace  (t  K.76>;  sec  Hov&x,  §  2, 
For  the  'court  of  the  guard  *  |RV.  AV  .  .  of  the 
prison'),  iTJU  W,  ler.         etc..  He  JKRUSALEM. 

'Court'  in  1»  31  1 )  KV.  3,17  KV"W-,  is  used  indefinitely  of  an 
abode.  The  MT  has  the  corrupt  form  ','*fJ  (oi'Aij  in  3(13 
[B*t.\t >!']).    In  jK  2t)4  the  AV'"g.  RV  'city 'follows  the  Kt. 

1  In  Palm.  «eis-;- 
937 


*l-y.  for  which  the  '  r.  correctly  presents  tsrt  'court'  (of  the 
citadel:  see  AV.  RV**),  Finally,  'court'  in  Am.  7  13  AV 
is  used  in  a  different  sense,  with  reference  to  the  roj  al  '  palare  1 

(cp  RV). 

A  later  designation  of  the  temple  court  is  SJJB,  'J.-.ir.tA 
(aCh.  49.  along  with  t%r..  and  613+;  at'Xr)).  a  word  ot 
uncertain  origin  common  in  Mil.  not  to  lie  eonfus^-d 
with  the  equally  obscure  m  EV  'settle,'  RV111', 
better,  1  ledge,"  vir.  of  the  altar  (Erek,  4Ui4-»"  4.1 19+  r. 

In  NT  ai'\ij  is  applied  to  the  sheepfoid  |Jn.  IO116I. 
and  the  temple  enclosure  (Rev.  Ha),  Elsewhere  (in 
the  (Jospels)  RV  regularly  reads  'court'  for  AV 
'palace  ir  g.,  Mt.'Jtitfo  Mk.  14s466t  or  'halt'  (Mk. 
I"ir6  Lk.22ss)i  a,,t'  nowhere  recognises  (with  Meyer, 
etc.  I  the  classical  usage  of  at'Xr),  to  denote  a  house  or 
building. 

The  'fore-court'  (Mk.  1 4 (V5  RV"»-,  irpoa.i\iop)  is 
the  first  of  the  two  {or  more)  courts  which  the  larger 
buildings  contained  :  see  iiOCSE, 

COUSIN  (aneu/ioc;  C  ol.  4.0  RV.  AV  sister  s 
son"),  in  classical  Greek  a  'first  cousin'  or  'cousin' 
generally;  also  'nephew,'  'niece.'  In  Nu.  3d  1 1  it 
renders  in  p.  Tobit  is  called  the  di^twf  of  R.tguel 
(Tob.7*:  also  5»6 

In  Lk.  1  16  cS  the  word  (wyyryf.  trvyyrn)  is  quite  general  ; 
RV  in  NT  rightly  always  'kinsman,'  'kinswoman,'  pi.  '  kins- 
f.dk.'  In  1  I.Ml.3'7  44J  1  MacC  11 31  (RV  'kinsman')  it  is  a 
title  (riven  by  a  king  to  one  whom  he  desired  to  honour. 

COTJTHA,  RVCUTHA  (Koye&t-'-l  om.  BL).  a  family 

of  Ncthiuim  in  the  great  p.,»t-e«ill-:  list  (see  tr«A,  ii.  ♦  f  )  I  Ksd. 
&3alA|  unmentioned  in  K/r^'.'5a  Nrh.  7  54 — whose  name  may 
potssihly  lie  coiinc.  tc-il  w  ith  Ci  tmah  (1  K.  17  34). 

COVENANT.  The  word  nn3  (HrttA)  probably 
occurred  about  285  times  in  the  original  OT.  Its 
1  Terms,  c'ms,•'•n,  rendering  in  ©  is  {target)  (trtartl^ioj 
Dan.  116;  «>»ro\a/  |  B]  or  irf>o<rrd7Mara 
[A],  I  K.  11  11  1  Acor/ijst)  is  used  in  a  few  instances 
for  a  kindred  term.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in 
theorigui.il  Hebrew  texts  of  Ecclesiasticus.  1  Maccaliees. 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  Assumption  of  Moses.  Jubilees. 
Judith,  the  Atxicalypsc  of  K/ra,  and  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  n-n  was  used  at  least  seventy 
times  whin;  our  versions  give  4«itrr)»-n,  tftTtriysn,  or  an 
equivalent. 

Aquila  and  Symmachus  usually,  Tlicodotion  frequently, 
rendereil  the  word  ffio-^ii*i|.  Poth  wands  are  fou:id  in  Wisdom  04 
Sutoto- ,n and  a  Maccaliees,  The  N  I' writers,  f.,|I,,«iF!^  the  Alex- 
andrian version,  used  exclusive!  v  2iat?i)irrt,  and  this  tleter mined  the 
usa^e  in  early  C'hristian  literature.  The  Tarcums  translated 
invariably  2"p ;  the  Pesh.  of  the  OT  K" c*  f  srs  .  rs  l,ut  in 
Mal.24  Zeeh-Pll  tmnsitterates  iia^ijtrn,  the  method  adopted 
also  by  the  Kilessene  versions  of  the  NT.  In  K.noch  <10», 
Kthiopic  ma'ta/a  probably  represents  i.afijri).  originallv  C"f- 

It  is  sigtiitk^tnl  that  the  Assyrio-llabylonian  is  the 
only  cognate  language  in  w  hich  the  w  ord  has  been  found. 

liiritu  means:  (1)  fetter;  (2)  alliance, 
covenant  Mil  firmness,  solidity.  KetUTS 
were  placed  upon  the  culprit,  the 
vanquished  enemy,  the  representative 
of  a  conquered  city  or  country,  to  hold  him  and  to 
signify  power  over  him  ;  in  chains  he  received  his  own 
sentence  or  the  decree  touching  his  home  und  people 
(Sennacherib,  ii.  71;  5  R.  2.  109  etc.).  A  fettered 
rival  might  lie  put  under  obligations  and  made  an  ally, 
and  such  an  enforced  sul>ordination  might,  by  a  simple 
metaphor .  lie  designated  •  enchainment."  This  term 
was  then  extended  to  every  alliance,  even  where  the 
parties  were  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  a  mutually 
binding  decree,  as  in  the  case  of  Kara-indas  and 
.Vurdicl-nisisu.  2  R  6s;  (K.  44061.  At  equals  did  not 
actually  lay  shackles  upon  each  other,  this  is  evidently 
B  figurative  use  of  the  word  ;  and  as  the  thought  of 
mutual  obligation  cannot  have  la-en  immediately 
suggested  by  the  inqrosition  of  fetters,  it  is  as  clearly 
secondary.  The  royal  word  of  judgment  or  assurance, 
particularly  when  strengthened  by  an  oath,  was  the 
fetter  that  could  iu>t  be  broken.    A  'fettered'  house 
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was  one  firmly  built,  a  '  fettered '  place  one  surrounded 
by  solid  walls,  a  R  38.  15-17  (Cp  birtu  ;  fortress, 
fortificil  town,  from  the  same  root,  Shalm.  ob.  34.  and 
see  Del.  Ass.  HU  H.  1851. 

From  the  Amarn.i  corresixindence  we  know  that  some 
time  before  the  Hebrew  invasion  a  Babylonian  dialect 
3  Primary  Was   wrii,cn-  antl  undoubtedly  also  to 
meminir  in  som<*  extcn<  sp0*^".  Palestine 
Heb        Israelites  may  therefore  have 

acquainted  with  this  term  through  the 
Amorites.  In  the  nomadic  slate,  the  priestly  oracle  by 
the  casting  of  lots,  the  .tit.,  probably  sufficed.  Agri- 
cultural and  city  Life  called  for  increased  civil  authority. 
It  is  possible  that  rna  la  the  sense  of  -binding 
ordinance.'  'sentence,'  was  adopted  to  supply  the  need 
of  a  corresponding  word  to  designate  the  judicial 
decision  of  a  ruler. 

In  the  KInhislic  narratives  the  denominative  ma  occurs  with 
the  significance  '  1.1  appoint '  (1  S.  17s).  The  noun  was  Mill  used 
hy  the  author  of  Ktclesiasiicux  10  denote  ihe  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  (3* ■  •:  I.  'Die  fact  lhat  the  dominant  idea 
attached  n  the  woid  ai  all  timt«  was  thai  of  a  binding  decree  is 
belter  accounted  for  by  this  Itah)  Ionian  derivation  than  hy 
recourse  lo  the  Arabic  bar  J  'to  never."  It  also  yields  a  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  early  appearance  of  J1"13  in  the  sense 
of  1  alliance,' and  its  occurrence  with  the  signification  of  'coin, 
muniiy,'  'nation.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  sometimes-observed 
ceremony  of  passing  between  the  severed  pieces  of  an  animal  in 
making  a  solemn  pledge  may  have  been  an  inheritance  from  the 
noamnc  period.  In  the  phrase  ji-p  rv;,  possibly  testifying  to 
this  lite,  the  verb  throws  no  more  light  upon  the  noun  than  in 
the  Creek  opens  f«'«mr  ;  whilst  the  secondary  meaning  of  mi. 
'to  decree'  <cp  the  gloss  to  Hag.  2$),  bears  witness  to  the 
primary  and  persistent  significance  of  jt^. 

The  classical  distinction  between  Jiar?ij»-»  {Jiathcti. 
Willi  and  rri'irfrjn;  ysyntheke,  agreement)  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  Hellenistic  (ireek. 

ffvis^rjcij  is  exclusively  used  of  a  political  alliance  in  r  and 
a  Mace.  Aquila's  preference  for  »w«*ij«i|  cannot  be  explained 
by  prejudice:  its  use  bySjmma  hus  was  evidently  dictated  hy 
<  rmsiderations  of  style  ;  even  The* 'lotion's  conservatism  did  not 
prevent  him  from  abandoning  at  times  the  uniform  rendering  uf 
the  oMrst  tireek  version.  In  view  of  this,  the  deliberate  choice 
of  (ioth)«i)  by  the  Alexandrian  translators  can  scarcely  have 
liecn  due  to  anything  else  than  a  consciousness  of  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  n~i;.  Thi*  likewise  applies  io  the  indepen. 
dent  rendeiing  of  the  word  by       in  ihe  Targums. 

(i.)  Civil. — In  civil  life  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
employed  the  word  to  denote  sememe, 
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ree,  ordin- 

ancc.  statute,  law,  pledge,  testament, 
alliance,  covenant,  community,  nation. 
A  successful  leader  against  the  enemy 
was  in  early  Israel  designated  a  judge  (ecic).  because 
the  foe  was  reganlct]  as  a  transgressor,  the  victory  as 
a  judgment,  and  the  valorous  chief  as  the  natural  arbiter 
in  internal  feuds  lep  Govt  KSMI.NT.  §  17).  Even  the  king 
was  a  judge  as  well  as  a  warrior,  1  K.  3t6_^  [J],  1  S.ftao 
[!•".].  When  this  unity  of  the  judicial  and  administrative 
functions  ceased,  the  old  term  designating  the  decision 
of  a  ruler  remained  in  legal  phraseology.  A  collection 
of  judicial  decisions  (cctcr)  was  called  a  bcrith-book, 
Ex.  'J  I  7  [K],  the  sentence  was  termed  a  berlth  (EcCrOS. 
3N  Hut  ■  also  inntinui  d  I  -  dem  te  the  vict<  r1', 
decn-e  affecting  the  condition  of  a  city  that  capitulates 
{e.g. ,  Jalx-sh.  1  S.  lli  f  J]i,  a  territory  that  is  ceded  {e.g. , 
Ishbial  s.  represented  by  Aimer,  a  S.  3i» /.  at  [J|l.  a 
rival  kingdom  that  is  forced  to  come  to  terms  {e.g., 
Benhadad's,  1  K.  20 34  [K|l.  or  a  kingdom  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dependence  {e.g..  Zedekiahs.  lit  1 7  13-19,  :  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  ordinance,  statute,  law,  or  con- 
stitution imposed  by  a  king  upon  his  own  people,  as 
David's  (a  ST.,  |J|),  Josiahs  |aK.233r.  Zedckiah's 
(Jer.  313/:),  Antiochuss  (Dan.  9*7:  'he  shall  impose 
severe  regulations  on  the  many  during  one  wwk'). 
Such  a  royal  declaration  was  considered  inviolable  ;  a 
king  would  not  go  beyond  his  word  in  severity,  nor  fail 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  Jabcshites  regarded  their 
lives  as  safe,  if  Nahash  would  solemnly  declare  his 
w  illingness  to  rule  over  them  as  his  servants.  Antiochus 
Eupalor  is  severely  censured  (It. 381)  for  himself 
violating  the  constitutional  rights  he  had  granted  (1  > 
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Mace,  659^;  3  Mace  1 3  nf. ).  Thus  the  w ord  assumed 
the  meaning  of  '  pledge.'  The  captains  pledged  them- 
selves to  obey  Jehoiada  (3K.II4),  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  to  set  their  slaves  free  (Jcr.  34  S  f.  ).  Zechaiiah 
and  other  citizens  to  drive  away  their  wives  iLnalOj). 

(ii. )  Domestic  —  Applied  to  domestic  relations  the 
berlth  was  at  first  simply  'the  law  of  the  husband' 
( Rom.  7  a).  Since  a  wife  was  captured,  liought.  or  given 
in  marriage,  her  alisolute  subjection  to  a  man's  authority 
was  properly  characterised  as  'enchainment.'  Social 
development,  however,  without  introducing  the  idea  of 
equality,  tended  to  emphasise  the  obligations  that  go  w  ilh 
ixiwer.  The  husband's  berith  Ix-canie  a  solemn  pledge 
given  tx-fore  witnesses  (E*.  10s  Mai.  2m).  In  this  sense 
the  word  could  lie  used  also  of  the  wife  In  I'rov.  217 
.TrrSlt  n-13  seems  to  mean  '  the  promise  by  her  God ' ; 
the  same  pledge  of  faithfulness  is  allurlcd  to  in  Vjl.  H»6i 
(•  not  for  the  sake  of  thy  promise'),  and  possibly  also  in 
4  Ksdr.  2s-  A  father's  decision  was  binding  upon 

his  children.  Especially  the  last  paternal  decree,  the 
testament,  was  irrevocable.  Whether  it  was  a  dis- 
|K>sition  of  property  or  a  dispensation  of  blessings  and 
curses,  deemed  effectual  in  antiquity,  it  was  termed  a 
licrlth  (Gal.  3 is  Heb.  £»i6/:  Test.  xii.  ftttr.  jstssim). 
and  had  the  nature  of  a  promise 

(iti. )  International.  —  IViwccn  nations  equal  in  power 
a  favour  conferred  or  pruniis«-d  calls  for  a  gift  in  return. 
To  perpetuate  mutually  advantageous  relations,  pledges 
are  exchanger!.  In  this  way  political  alliances  may 
arise  with  mutual  obligations.  The  liest  example  of 
such  a  covenant  is  that  between  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(provided  the  Deviteronomistic  note,  1  K.f<a6[u),  can  lie 
relied  upon).  Of  this  nature  were  probably  also  the 
agreements  between  He/ion  and  Ahijah, 
Asa,  and  lienhadad  and  li 
LI  |.  The  berlth  w  ilh  .Vsv <\ 
Intended  as  an  alliance  of 
reason  to  complain  that 
grew  only  new  rights,  ;'.<•..  demands  (IO4).  Simon's 
league  with  Koine  was  of  the  same  character  (1  Mace. 
11 24  3640;  Jos.  A nt.  xiii.  7  i)-1 

(iv. )  fictions.  —  Since  the  relations  of  nations  were 
thus  frequently  regulated  by  a  berith.  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  basis  should  sometimes  have  been  assumed 
without  sufficient  foundation.  When  the  once  peaceful 
Arabic  neighlxiurs  lx-g.in  to  push  the  Edomilcs  out  of 
Mount  Seir.  Qbadiah  looked  upon  this  as  a  breach  of 
covenant  on  the  part  of  allies  (v.  7).  The  simultaneous 
attack  of  several  peoples  on  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
described  in  1  Mace.  ,'(i  ff..  seemed  to  the  author  of  I*s. 
836  to  be  the  result  of  an  alliance  against  Vnhwc — i.e., 
Israel.  If  Amos  1  0/  is  in  its  right  place  (sec  Amos, 
§  (>a).  Tyre  is  charged  with  forgetting  the  'covenant  of 
broth'  rs  '  with  n  •  other  city  or  |»  -pi".  |  ml  ibly 
I'lKLiiician  ;  kinship  is  the  basis  of  the  assumption. 
Zcch.  11  to/  probably  describes  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  reigning  pontiff  as  regards  the  Gentiles,  rather 
than  actual  alliances  with  ncifdilxmritig  states,  as  the 
consequent  internal  feud  suggests.  It  is  also  natural 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  same  fiction  to 
justify  or  to  condemn  present  conditions  and  demands. 
In  tin-  N>  geb,  trilx-s  of  Israelitish  ami  Idunuean  extrac- 
tion assured  themselves  of  their  rights,  against  tf.e 
Philistines,  to  certain  wells  and  oases,  by  virtue  of  a 
solemn  pledge  given  hv  Abimelech  of  Gcrar  to  th.  tr 
ketot  tpo-ymus.  Isaac  (Gen.26a6  (J]  21 37  ff.  [E]l. 
Similarly,  the  Ixjrder  lines  Ixrlwcen  Aranuvan  antl 
Israelitish  territory  in  Gilead  were  regarded  as  fixed  by 
an  agreement  between  I  .than  and  Jacob,  wsruring  also 
the  rights  of  certain  Aram;ran  enclaves  on  Israelitish 
soil  ((k'n.  1344  fj))  C  ertain  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Giijconites  (see  GlBEON ),  gave  rise  to  the 
story  told  in  Josh.  96/  15 /.  [J]  9 11  [1  ]— a  story  which 
shows  how  unob/c-ctionable  such  alliances  with  the 
natives  were  considered  in  earlier  times,  When  pro- 
t  1  Mace.  8172  Mace.  4 1 1  arc  scarcely  historical. 
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phette  teaching  had  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  baneful 
influences  upon  the  life  of  Israel  of  Canaanitish  modes 
of  thought  and  worship,  the  warning  look  the  form  of 
a  prohibition  of  alliances  projected  into  the  period  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  (Dt.  7»  Jud,  2j  [I)t. )  Kx.  23  j» 
ft]  Fjc.  34  ii  15  [J]).  Gen.  1-1 13,  though  found  in  a  late 
Midrash,  may  reilect  the  memory  of  a  long  dominant 
Canaanitish  majority  in  Hebron,  since,  with  all  the 
glorification  oi  Abram.  the  three  chiefs  Mature,  Eshcol, 
and  Ancr  are  designated  as  ni2.l  •sj/3.  '  holders  of  the 
pledge.'  To  lejjitimati.se  the  David ic  dynasty,  Jonathan 
was  represented  as  having  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour 
of  David,  while  Saul  was  still  alive,  on  condition  of 
remaining  next  to  the  king  in  rank  (l&28tf  /.  [E]). 
Such  an  action  on  his  part  was  then  accounted  for  by 
the  story  of  a  still  earlier  Yahwe -  bcrith  of  friend- 
ship (i  S.  18j  [E,]).  referred  to  again  in  I  S.  20  B  16 
[K  j.  The  friendship  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain  David's 
kindness  to  Jonathan's  family  ;  but  the  parage  testifies 
to  the  custom  of  pledging  friendship  by  an  oath  and  a 


(v. )  lUrith  =.  ■  nation'— In  Dan.  llnnnj  tu  is  the 
title  given  to  (Jnixs  III.  This  probably  means  prince 
or  ruler  of  the  nation.  The  r?  r\~\z.  Dan.  11  nfSjo,  is 
the  holy  nation  against  which  Antiochus  Kpiphancs 
directed  his  attention  and  his  fury  ;  and  rip  ma  '2ty 
are  the  apostates  who  abandoned  tlie  holy  nation  and 
lived  like  the  Gentiles  (cp  1  Mace.  1 15.  also  JudithDij 
1  Mace.  I63).  These  renegades  arc  called  n*"0  'J,'*rT0. 
Dan.  Hjj;  'those  that  bring  condemnation  upon  the 
nation.'  are  responsible  for  its  misfortunes.  This 
ligniricance  should  proUibly  also  be  given  to  the  word 
in  Ft,  74 »  (Hitz.,  Che.).  The  rru  "ik1^.  Mai.  Si. 
may  Ire  the  angelic  representative  of  the  nation.  At  a 
somewhat  either  period  in  some  inserted  passages  in 
11.  Is.  (see  ISAIAH,  ii.  §  16.  Clie.  SHUT)  n"12  seems 
already  to  oci  ur  in  this  sense.  The  context  indicates  that 
Cf  m3.  Is.  -126  498,  is  meant  to  designate  Israel  as  an 
independent  organised  community  (lit.  '  a  commonwealth 
of  a  people').'  Until  Israel  had  regained  its  status  of 
independence  it  could  not  rebuild  the  ruined  cities,  or 
restore  the  land  to  its  former  glory.  This  meaning 
may  possibly  lie  traced  still  further  Uick;  BaAL-RKRITII 
(f.V.j,  as  the  Klohist  designates  the  god  of  Shechem, 
may  mean  'god  of  the  community.'  The  word  Used 
of  the  city-kingdom  of  Shechem  in  the  seventh  century 
(cp  Ass.  birtu,  s/.rc.  fortified  town)  may  well  have  been 
applied  to  the  ardently  desired  kingdom  of  Zion  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth. 

(vi.)  Metaphorical.—  Metaphorically  rr-13  is  Used  in 
Jobs  I  1  of  the  law  that  Job  has  imposed  upon  his  eyes 
that  they  shall  not  look  upon  a  virgin;  in  40a3  [41  4]  of 
the  pledge  which  Leviathan  is  not  likely  to  give,  that  he 
will  allow  himself  to  be  captured  and  become  a  slave  ; 
and  in  f»  23  of  Job's  agreement  w  ith  the  stones  of  the  field 
that  they  shall  not  present  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

No  important  transaction  was  done  in  antiquity 

without  religious  sanction.     'Hie  oath  and  the  curse 

_  _  ...  were  extensively  used  in  judicial  proceed- 
6.  Religious         ,      ,  .  .      .        1     1 .  , 

TV        ings.  legislative  enactments,  and  political 
sanction.    .     . ...  ,  .  '  . 

treaties.      llefore  passing  sentence,  the 

judge  pronounced  a  curse  or  adjuration  to  arouse  the 
conscience  and  elicit  a  confession  1 1  K.831  [D|  .\u.5ji 
fl']  I-cv.  5i  [P]  I*rov.  21*24  Mt.  266,).  A  pledge  or 
promise  was  made  mote  binding  by  a  curse  (hSk,  E/.  1 7  16 
Deut.  29  11  [ujjofai]).  To  set  forth  symbolically  this 
curse,  animals  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  person  giving 
the  pledge  passed  between  the  severed  parts,  signifying 
his  readiness  to  \k  thus  destroyed  himself,  if  he  should 
fail  to  keep  his  promise  .  It  is  to  lie  observed  that  111  the 
only  passages  where  this  ceremony  is  referred  to  (Gen. 

1  Cp  CHIJ  K1B  'a  wild  as<  of  a  man,'  i.e.,  a  wiU  man,  Gen. 

16  u.  S<>  in  the  main  Dutmi.  itoufll  hi*  conception  of  HPTQ  is 
different,  Dt.,  KraeKscbrnar  (/?<>  bumtesvitntellung,  :fxj),  and 
Kositr*-  explain  'a  covenant  with  the  people' — i.e.,  on*  in  or 
through  vi  hum  my  covenant  with  live  people  is  1 
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15  and  Jcr.  34 18/. ).  there  is  no  question  of  an  alliance, 
and  only  one  party  passed  Ijctween  the  pieces  (cp  Dietys 
Cretensis,  liphcmerii  belli  Trojani,  i.  15).  Whether 
this  custom  was  ol»>er\'cd  also  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  as  was  the  case  in  Babylonia,  if  Ephrcm  was 
correctly  informed  (Comment,  to  Gen.  15).  is  uncertain, 
and  there  seems  to  lie  no  justification  for  connecting 
this  rite  in  particular  with  an  agreement  between  two 
parties,  or  for  supposing  to  have  Ijeen  the  name  of 
a  ceremony  of  which  it  was  an  essential  pari.  In  most 
instances  no  doubt  the  oath  sufficed.  Sometimes  the 
right  hand  was  given  in  addition  (Kr.  17  tfi,  3  Mace.  13??), 
or  a  handshake  took  the  place  of  the  oath  (Ezra  10 19 
Frov.  61  17  18  22  261.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  oath 
salt  was  sometimes  thrown  into  the  fire  to  intensify  by 
the  crackling  sound  the  terror- inspiring  character  of 
the  act.  originally  to  render  more  audible  the  voice  of 
the  deity  in  the  tire,  hence  the  salt-bi-rilh  (Lev.  2.3  fP] 
Nu.  ISigfP]  sCh.  135).  As  vows  were  taken  and 
agreements  made  at  some  shrine,  the  numcn  dwelling 
in  the  sacred  stone  or  structure  was  the  chief  witness 
(Gcn.31,3|J]  j?[E]  Josh.2417IE]  aK.ll4  233).  and 
a  sacrificial  meal  preceded  or  followed  the  act  (Gen 
26>|J|3146[|]  Ex  24..  [J]  a  S.3*>fJ]>.  The  sprink- 
ling of  sacrificial  blood  upon  the  worshipper,  a  survival 
of  the  custom  of  sharing  it  with  the  deity,  appear*  to 
have  disappeared  early  from  the  cult.  But  it  may  have 
continued  longest  in  the  case  of  persons  taking  a  solemn 
pledge,  as  is  suggested  by  its  use  in  the  installation  of 
priests  (Ex.  29«>  [I*]  Lev.  833  [P]).  This  would  account 
for  the  term  berilh- blood  (Kx.  24  8  [E]l.  Where  an 
alliance  was  desired  presents  were  offered  by  the  party 
taking  the  initiative  (Gen.  21 [E]:  probably  the  sacri- 
ficial animals  :  Hos.  12a  [1]  l>). 

Since  a  decree,  pledge,  or  compact  was  thus,  as  a 
6  Divine  ru'c'  ralmctl  °>*  ^°mc  sacred  rile  at  a 
'  Mrlth..'  sanctuar>''  tne  word  n-13  readily  assumed 


a  religious  significance,  and  was  applied  to 
a  solemn  declaration  of  the  deity. 

(i. )  In  /,  E,  and  early  Prophets.  —  In  the  earliest 
Jud.ran  narrative  Yahwe  gives  to  Abram  a  promise 
that  his  descendants  shall  possess  Palestine  and  symboli- 
cally invokes  upon  himself  a  curse,  if  he  shall  fail  to 
keep  it  (Gen.  15«3  Ul  I  cp  On,  247  [)])■  When  Moses 
is  reluctant  to  leave  the  mountain-home  of  his  god  and 
pleads  for  an  assurance  that  Yahwe  shall  go  with  him.  a 
solemn  promise  is  given  him  (Ex.  34 10  a  |J]  J  add.  with 
'-,  -^).  The  original  context  can  scarcely  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  declaration  that  Yahwe  will  ac- 
company his  servant,  prolxably  in  1  the  messenger.'  the 
Tin'  This  promise  was  no  doubt  also  referred  to 

by  the  Elohist.  though  the  importance  of  the  ark  in  his 
narrative  (cp  Nil.  IO31/  [E])  renders  it  probable  that 
Yahwe s  presence  was  here  connec  ted  w  ith  this  palladium. 
After  the  subjugation  of  the  ( 'anaanites  by  the  first  kings 
of  Israel  the  question  arose  as  to  the  justice  of  this  deed. 
Israel's  right  to  the  land  was  then  established  by  the 
fiction  of  a  promise  given  to  the  mythical  ancestor.  A 
religious  problem  of  grave  importance  was  how  Yahwe. 
whose  home  was  on  Sinai,  or  Horeb,  could  manifest 
himself  at  the  Palestinian  sanctuaries.  The  solution 
was  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  with  Moses  in 
'  the  messenger. '  The  story  of  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb 
was  prolubly  written  carlv  in  the  eighth  century  ;  in  it 
n~u  occurs  in  the  sense  of  commandment  (1  K.  19  u>. 
This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Dt.  ithc 
Blessing  of  Moses),  as  the  parallel  -rrca  shows,  and  in 
Josh.  7n  [El  Hosea  uses  the  word  to  denote  an 
injunction  of  Yahwe  upon  the  beasts  of  the  field  not  to 
harm  Israel  (2ao[i8]).  and  a  commandment  of  Yahwe  in 
general  (81  ;  possibly  also  67*.  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  prophet,  who  through  a  sad  domestic  experience 
learned  to  apply  the  figure  of  a  marriage  to  Yahw  e  s 
relation  to  Israel,  never  employs  bcrith  in  the  sense  of 
a  covenant.  The  cki  n-13  was  probably  still  simply 
the  law  of  the  husband,  and  the  idea  of  a  covenant  with 
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Yahwe  had  not  yd  been  formed.  Tlie  covenant  with 
death,  the  compact  with  Shcul  (Is.  28 ij  it),  appears  to 
lie  nn  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  nether  world, 
implying  mutual  stipulations.  Men  who  preached  the 
destruction  of  Israel  and  Yahwe's  independence  of  the 
people,  would  not  be  likely  to  characleriie  the  existing 
relation  by  a  term  current  in  necromancy. 

(ii. )  Ckultronomisl. —  liven  the  transformation  of  the 
Yahw  istic  and  Elohistic  narratives  of  the  Horeb-berith. 
in  the  reign  of  Manassch,  by  which  the  promise  given 
to  Moses  became  a  solemnly  imposed  law  (the  Decalogue 
of  J,  Ex.  34is-i6.  and  that  of  K.  Ex.  20«-i7>.  and  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  berlth  book.  Ex.  20*3-23  33, 
camc  divine  injunctions,  does  not  contemplate  an  alliance. 
In  the  law  promulgated  by  Josiah  in  631  (not  likely  to 
be  found  outside  of  Dt.  12-26  :  but  see  Df.ltekonomy. 
§  5/ )  the  word  does  not  occur.  But  this  law  was 
designated  at  the  outset  as  a  bcrith-book  (2  K.233:>i). 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  Like  the  place  of  Ex. 
20  a j  ff.  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  strongly  emphasised 
by  the  Dcutcronomistic  writers  and  enlarged  to  one  given 
to  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  well  (Dt.  4  31  7  •»  818  3  K.  13*3 
[Dt.J;  cp  also  Dt.  1  e 35  61018^3  78  8i  etc.).  At  a 
time  when  Judah  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  its 
heritage,  faith  took  refuge  in  this  divine  assurance, 
manifesting  Yahwe's  love,  and  justified  by  the  ol>ediencc 
of  the  patriarchs  (Dt.43'  10 15  Gen.  26  4  ^  (Dt.J). 
One  writer  of  this  school  declares  that  Yahwc  announced 
on  Horeb  his  berlth  consisting  of  the  ten  words  (Dt. 
4  13  biff.),  and  that  this  berlth  was  written  on  tablets 
of  stone  (9ij)  and  placed  in  the  ark  {see  Akk,  §  1/. 
3,  9).  Another  author  made  the  Josianic  code  the 
basis  of  a  covenant  concluded  in  the  fields  of  Moab 
{Dt.  2991214m  [3  1 1  etc.]  2617-19;  cp  the  later  gloss 
29 1  [2869]).  Here  the  idea  of  a  compact  between 
Yahwe  and  Israel  involving  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions is  fully  developed.  Yahwe  pledges  himself  to 
make  Israel  his  own  people,  distinct  from,  honoured 
above  all  others  ;  Israel  declares  that  it  will  make 
Yahwe  its  god  and  obey  his  commandments.  This 
conception  was  sulisequcntly  transferred  also  to  the 
Horeb-berith  ;  cp  Judg.  2t  ff.  [Itt.J. 

(iii. )  Jtremiah  and  Estkttl.  — Jeremiah  does  not  seem 
to  have  participated  in  this  development.  He  used 
bcrith  only  to  designate  Josiah's  law,  which  he  regarded 
as  having  been  given  through  Moses  at  the  time  when 
Yahwc  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  {11  a/  68  10  34  13). 
It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  rn:  t£-l  (11  "d 
indicates  not  the  disannulnient  of  a  covenant,  but  the 
breaking  of  a  law  by  disobedience,  the  law  still  remain- 
ing in  force.  Ezekicl,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
employs  nna  in  the  sense  of  '  law  1  (20 37  :  1  the  fetter  of 
the  law,"  44 7).  but  also  applies  it  for  the  first  time  to 
the  conjugal  relation  of  Yahwe  and  Israel  (168  5960). 
Marriage  is  here  laascd  on  mutual  pledges:  it  is  a  covenant. 
According  to  Eiekiel's  view  of  history,  Yahwe  had 
entered  into  such  an  alliance  with  Israel  in  Egypt,  but 
the  people  had  by  a  long  career  of  unfaithfulness  forced 
its  dissolution  (I659).  Yet  he  hopes  that  in  die  future 
Yahwc  will  renew  his  intimate  relations  with  Israel. 
There  will  lie  no  covenant,  however  (for  Israel's  pledge 
cannot  be  trusted  ;  I661),  but  a  gracious  dispensation  of 
Yahwe  (16fc.il,  everlasting  1 37*6).  and  full  of  prosperity 
(3 1 1<\,  ushered  in  by  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
rule  and  the  tcmplc-scrvice  (37  vs  *<•). 

<iv. )  Exilic  times.  -How  ardently  the  next  generation 
expected  that  the  fallen  tent  of  l>avid  would  be  raised 
up  again,  may  lie  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Amos  (9  u  ff. ) 
and  in  the  mure  pregnant  form  given  to  the  promise 
2  S.  7  16  IE,]  in  2  S.  23s  (cS?  fi-j).  Such  hopes  may 
have  been  awakened  by  the  honour  shown  to  Jchoiachin 
by  Amil  Marduk  in  561.  and  may  have  attached  them- 
selves to  his  son  Siiesiiiiaz/ar  (./.:.).  They  were 
naturally  encouraged  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  Dculcro- 
Isaiahs  message  (Is.  40-4S).  even  though  this  writer 
himself  knows  no  other  Messiah  than  Cyrus.    With  die 
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freer  intercourse  lint  ween  the  holy  city  and  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  possible  after  the  Persian  conquest  {cp 
Zecli.  610),  and  the  appointment  of  Sheshbazrar,  and 
after  him  of  Zcrubbabcl.  as  governor,  the  Second  Isaiah's 
evangel  was  brought  to  Palestine  and  changed  the 
comfortless  lamentations  of  the  native  population  (Lam. 
3)  into  songs  of  redemptive  suffering  (Is.  42 1-4  49 1-6 
5O4-9  S2i>-6St*)i  or  of  future  restoration  (the  Zion 
songs  in  Is.  49-55).  It  was  felt  that  by  the  accession 
of  a  king  of  the  old  dynasty,  a  living  witness  would 
appear  of  Yahwe's  faithfulness  to  David  {Is.  554  u).  a 
restorer  of  the  territory  once  possessed  (Is.  554  *  Mic. 
4  8  13  5 1 ),  a  surety  of  the  promised  dispensation  of  ever- 
lasting peace  (Is.  54  10  563).  and  that  Zion  would  thus 
become  again  an  organised  community  (cy  nna),  able 
to  build  up  what  had  fallen  into  ruins,  to  attract 
the  exiles  to  their  spiritual  home,  and  to  teach  the 
nations  the  manner  in  which  Yahwe  should  be  worshipped 
(Is.  426  498). 

(v.)  f/aggai,  Ztihartah,  etc.—  The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zcchariah  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  royalist  sentiment  at  Jerusalem.  The  hopes  of  the 
Jews  proved  illusory  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
meut  the  belief  in  Yahwe  s  promises  lived  on.  •  Maiachi ' 
felt  assured  that  Yahwe  would  rtturn,  and  accounted  for 
his  delay  by  the  sins  of  the  degenerate  priestly  descend- 
ants of  the  faithful  and  reverent  Levi,  to  whom  Yahwe  s 
promise  (nn:)  of  life  and  prosperity  was  given  (2 1-9). 
and  of  those  who,  fascinated  by  foreign  women,  had 
forgotten  the  pledge  (nn;)  given  to  the  wives  of  their 
youth  (2m).  The  author  or  authors  of  Is.  56-66  also 
deplored  the  marriages  with  aliens  and  the  survival  of 
forbidden  forms  of  worship,  but  saw  the  remedy  in  the 
law  :  the  keeping  of  Yahwe's  commandments  (n~u) 
would  render  the  very  eunuch  fit  for  membership  in 
Israel  (564)  ;  the  distinction  of  Israel  lay  in  that  gracious 
arrangement  (ma)  by  which  Yahwe's  law,  proclaimed 
by  men  of  the  spirit  and  repeated  by  a  mindful  people, 
would  lie  its  perpetual  possession  (59  ai),  a  divine  dis- 
pensation involving  prosperity  as  a  reward  of  obedience 
{61  8).  The  author  of  Jer.  30 /  ,  however,  rises  to  a  far 
greater  height.  He  looks  forward  to  a  new  regime 
based  solely  on  Yahwe's  love,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  less  permanent  relation  (Jer.  31  31  ff  ). 
This  work  may  perhaps  lie  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
Grxcu- Persian  war.  when  the  writer  confidently  looked 
for  extraordinary  proofs  of  Yahwe's  pardoning  grace 
(see  JF.RF.MIAII,  ii.       7  [iii  ]  8  [ii.]). 

(vi. )  P. — The  conception  of  the  bcrith  as  a  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  God,  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  in  reference  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  implying  the  bestowal  of  blessings  and  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  becomes  dominant  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
The  beflth  or  engagement  is  here  carried  liack  to 
Abraham  and  Noah.  Beside  the  Noah-bcrith  (Gen. 
91-17)  there  is  no  room  for  an  Adam-berlth  ;  beside 
the  Ahrahamic  (Gen.  17  :  cp  Ex.  2»4  64),  no  need  of  a 
Sinaitic.  The  Noah-berith  secures  the  stability  of  earth's 
conditions  and  of  man's  life,  and  the  accompanying  law 
of  blood  is  but  a  beneficent  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race;  the  Abrahamic  guarantees  to  Israel  the 
land  of  Palestine  and  a  large  population,  and  the 
command  of  circumcision  implies  only  a  distinction 
conferred  upon  this  people  from  which  all  further  favours 
flow.  The  sign  in  the  sky  and  the  sign  in  the  body  are 
constant  reminders  to  the  deity  of  these  merciful  engage- 
ments. By  the  use  of  '3  jnj  and  'a  trpn  ( '  establish," 
occasionally  'maintain')  instead  of '3  rro  the  nature  of 
the  bcrith  as  a  gift,  a  divine  institution,  is  emphasised. 
Though  the  word  has  thus  become  a  religious  terminus 
trrhnicus  in  this  code,  it  still  occurs  with  the  sense 
simply  of  commandment,  Ex.  31 16  (the  law  of  the 
sabbath),  Iwcv.  248  (the  ordinance  of  the  shew-bread). 
Lev.  2  m  (the  injunction  concerning  salt),  or  of  promise, 
Nu.  25  ti /.  (the  assurance  to  Phinchas  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  in  his  line). 
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(vii. )  loafer  trri/rrt, — The  author  of  Jer.  50  /  (see 
iF.KKMIAIt.  it.  -.  8  [iii.])  refers  to  the  Abrahamic  dis- 
pensation in  the  spirit  of  the  Priestly  Writer  (sec  that 
vividly  expressed  passage  on  the  return  of  the  men  of 
Israel  and  ludah,  Jer.  50s) and  Jer.  14n  reflects  the 
same  conception.  Ps.  89 a?  10.r»8  io  106 45  111 5  also 
show  the  Influence  of  this  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  I's.  251014  132  ia.  n-13  is  only 
a  synonym  of  nnp.  and  in  44  18  &O16  7Sioof  imrv  In 
Ps.  50 5,  mi  >y  'n-i3  vna.  '  those  who  pledge  their  troth 
to  me  by  sacrifice.'  arc  graciously  told  that  Yahwe  will 
not  demand  excessive  offerings,1  and  in  78  M  the  men  of 
the  Mosaic  period  are  c  harged  with  not  being  faithful  to 
the  pledge  Riven  to  Yahw  e.  Besides  the  Abrahamic 

dispensation  (t  Ch.  I615  2  Ch.  614  Nch.  1  s  98 p),  the 
Chronicler  particularly  emphasises  the  engagement  made 
with  David  (2  Ch.  13s  21  7).  but  also  uses  hrrtth  of  a 
pledge  in  general  12  Ch  29  i  >  34 31  Neh.  13j9).  The 
Prayer  of  Jeremiah  I  Jer.  32 16-44)  is  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Chronicler;  in  32 40  the  author  has  in 
mind  31  33.  but  interprets  the  lierith  vaguely  as  a  promise 
thai  Yahwe  will  not  cease  to  show  mercy  to  Israel. 

The  author  of  Kcclesiasticus  (circa  200)  introduces  for 
the  first  lime  an  Adam-berith  as  an  everlasting  dispensa- 
tion (17m),  bled  by  his  biographical  interest  to  mention 
severally  the  divine  promises  to  Noah  (14tB|.  Abraham 
(v.  19/),  Isaac  (r  it),  Jacob  (v.  ji).  Aaron  1 45 7  15 1, 
Phinehas  (V.  13/.),  and  David  (t-.  aj  47  11).  and  employs 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  law  (21  23  45s).  and  of  covenant 
(Ilia,  based  on  Is.  2Si5.but  understood  figuratively; 
cp  Wisd.  1 16).  The  thought  of  Kcelus.  45 15  (itr  repair 
oi'paroi:  Z"SC  as.  is  further  developed  in  Jer.  33  1 4-/6 
(wanting  in  45"**.  but  translated  by  Thcodot. ;  sec 
J i- hi  mi. mi.  §  11);  the  divine  arrangements  as  res|xtts 
the  house  of  l>evi  and  the  house  of  David  are  as  inviol- 
able as  the  divine  arrangements  in  nature,  the  laws  of 
day  and  night,  of  h<saven  and  earth.  Deutcro-Zcchariah 
(Zech.  9-14—  after  108  B.C. ;  sec  Zkcii AKl.vll.  ii.  §  5) 
promises  deliverance  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  on 
the  ground  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  sacrificial 
cult  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  Israel  continually  pledges 
its  troth  to  Yahwe  [yu  c-J.  '  been use  of  thy  pledge- 
blood  '  ;  9 1 1  :  cp  Ps.  50 $).  Dan.  94  ( 164  B.C. )  refers  to 
God's  merciful  promise  to  bless  his  people.  The  ri"13 
C^-p.  Is.  24  5  (<•.  1 28  it.  c. s)  is  most  naturally  understood  in 
the  light  of  Kcelus.  17 ia.  where  the  Adam-berith  also 
involves  the  revelation  of  God's  laws  and  judgments. 
In  I  Mace.  2 y>  crniSK  m3  may  lie  a  designation  of 
the  holy  nation,  the  theocracy,  whilst  4 10  probably 
refers  to  the  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  as  254  <h>cs 
to  that  to  Phinehas.  In  Ps.  Sol.  10s.  the  law 
appears  as  a  testimony  of  the  eternal  dispensation 
established  with  the  Fathers  (9iaj.  The  author  of 
Jtt&itttl  quotes  (li i6>  from  (ien.  9ta/  and  (15iol  from 
Gen.  U7.  hut  in  his  independent  use  of  the  term  shows 
no  trace  of  the  conception  prevailing  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  He  introduces  the  Noah-bcrith  as  a  pledge 
given  by  the  patriarch  (the  original  seems  to  have  read 
"•  •Jf  cs"j  n~i3  /1-13).  <5«°.  which  is  renewed  by  the 
people  every  year  through  observance  of  the  feast  of 
weeks  (<5i7>.  and  the  Sinai-berith  as  a  pledge  which 
Moses  lakes  from  the  people  lOul;  he  employs  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  'law.'  •statute'  (lto  15  M  24  11 
30  at  I.  and  possibly  uses  it  also  in  the  sense  of  '  theocracy ' 
(«  35),  where  the  feasts  of  the  Jewish  community  arc  con- 
trasted w  ith  those  of  the  Gentiles.  •  Arbiter  testament! 
illius'  {Tip  3<a^i)icT)i  at<roC-  nt/tirrju.  Assumption  ofSUntt 
[Charles]  1  14,  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  \n~2  n'TC  (cp 
Job  O  n),  and  represents  Moses,  not  as  n  third  party 
effecting  an  agreement  between  God  and  his  people,  but 

»  Read  with  Co.,  njVjl  and  insert  '2  »>cfore  p-12,  'Come  let 

us  tain  ourselves  (anew)  Io  Yahwe,  for  a  lasting  bfrlth  cannot 
be  furjotten." 

*  Cheyne,  however,  takes  Ps.  SO  to  have  been  written  as 

an  expression  of  non-sacrificial  religion. 

*  Following  Duhm.    But  cp  I  ■  ■-i.su.  ii.,  |  13. 
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as  the  preacher  proclaiming  his  law  (cp  Amos  5 10  Prov. 
2  j  ta  etc. ).  This  is  to  lie  inferred  already  from  the  suffix 
— it  is  God's  lierith — and  it  is  distinctly  staled  in  3  n  ; 
'  the  commandments  in  respect  of  which  he  was  to  us  a 
mediator  ' — i.e..  which  he  was  the  means  of  revealing  to 
us  |cp  2?).  The  Abraham-ljerith  is  mentioned  in  1 1 
3 10  I  \%J.  Enoch  ti(>6  is  a  fragment  of  a  lost  Apocalypse 
of  Noah  ;  it  presents  the  Noah-bcrith  as  the  all- 
sufficient  blessing  of  the  elect. 

(i.)  Cosfxls. — l„k.  17a,  which  refers  to  Cod's  promise 
to  Abraham,  would  seem  to  have  lielongcd  originally  to 

_  j_  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  Xechanah  current 
'  among  the  Baptist  s  disciples.  Jesus  him- 
self docs  not  seem  to  have  used  the  term  in  any 
sense.  The  thought  of  a  new  dispensation,  so  attrac- 
tive to  his  disciples,  may  not  have  been  foreign  to  his 
own  mind.'  If  it  is  not  found  even  where  it  might 
most  naturally  be  expected,  as  in  Mt.  21  4.1.  the  reason 
may  lie  that  his  favourite  expression,  the  kingdom  of 
God.  was  intended  to  convey  a  similar  idea.  His 
words  at  the  paschal  table  have  evidently  undergone 
successive  modifications  and  expansions  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  trace  Pauline  influences.  At  any  rate 
the  declaration,  •  This  is  the  new  Jia0>?«rij  in  my  bl<*xl  ' 
(l  Cor.  1 1  as  I.k.  22ao>.  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
earlier.  •  This  is  my  blood  of  tin-  imffijuj '  (Mt.  26a8 
Mk.  14  a4).  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Jesus  actually 
said  — -p  ci  prt,  meaning  thereby  1  This  is  the  blood  in 
which  I  pledge  my  loyalty  '  (cp  IN.  50s  Zcch.  9f  1).  But 
the  Greek  translation  suggests  an  Aram,  Kj-p  xn  p.t. 
in  which  the  last  word  is  likely  to  lie  an  explanatory 
addition  by  a  later  hand,  the  original  Utterance  being 
:'  simply  •'ITiis  (is)  my  blood.' 

(ii. )  Paul  —  In  Gal 815/!  Paul  compares  God's 
assurance  to  Abraham  with  a  man's  testament  {StaO^nijK 
which  cannot  lose  its  validity  by  any  arrangement  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  and  in  addition  s*-eks  a  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  law  in  the  fact  that  it  was  given  not 
I  directly  by  God  himself,  but  through  angels  and  a 
human  agent  (fteolrtft.  used  as  in  Assumf.  Mos.  I14.I1;). 
In  4a4  he  contrasts  the  present  Jewish  common- 
wealth (f)  hvw  'IroowraXij**),  deriving  its  existence  as  a 
theocracy  (iiof*iJcij|  from  the  legislation  on  Sinai  with 
the  heavenly  society  (rj  Arui  'IfpotxroArJn)  from  which  by 
spirit-birth  the  new  theocracy  derives  its  life  (cp  Hcb. 
12aa).  The  new  form  of  government  1  iiB#rj»-J7l.  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  was  possible  only  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  nliulishing  the  authority  of  the  I«iw  (hence  the 
change  to  (y  t^>  fny  ai^ari,  '  through  my  blood,' 
I  Cor.  11  a;),  and.  as  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  order  by  enforced  obedience  to  external  statutes, 
consisted  in  a  free,  love-prompted  surrender  of  life  to 
the  divine  spirit's  guidance  (2  Cor.  36).  The  idea  of  a 
special  arrangement  ( Jta fl^xi?),  still  in  the  future,  by 
which  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved  (Rom,  11  a6  /. ).  does  not 
introduce  a  foreign  clement  into  Paul's  conception  of 
the  spiritual  theocracy  (for  it  iniplitrs  only  deliverance 
from  sin),  but  is  a  concession  to  particularism,  out  of 
harmony  with  his  general  attitude,  and  due  to  his 
patriotic  feelings  (koin.  9  ff. ).  Paul  also  uses  the  word 
as  a  designation  of  the  OT  1 2  Cor.  3 14 1. 

(iii.)  Othtr  xvrittrs. — In  the  epistle  to  the  Helirews, 
the  Abrahamic  dispensation  yields  to  that  of  Melehiredck. 
Abraham  is  introduced  only  as  an  example  of  patient 
reliance  upon  God's  promises  (615),  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  priestly  order  inferior  to  that  of  Mel- 
chiredek (?4#);  Jer.  31  31  f,  is  recognised  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  often  promised  new  constitution  (Jtatfijuij 
88^  10  10)  ;  but  it  is  argued  that,  as  a  man's  testament 
(tW*}**)  is  not  valid  until  after  his  death  (9i6/.). 
and  as  consequently  the  Mosaic  constitution  possessed 
no  validity  until  a  "death  had  taken  place  (that  of  the 
Siicrifici.il  animal),  so  the  better  Christian  dispensa- 
tion could  not  be  ushered  in  except  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  (91518/:);  this  departure  of  Jesus  is.  besides, 
regarded  as  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
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priest — as  he  could  not  be  on  earth  (7 13/) — in  the  ' 
celestial  temple  (tiro  Bit),  and  as  such  bear  the 
responsibility  far  the  new  arrangement  (fyyvot  7jj), 
and  on  (k>d's  In-half  make  it  operative  {fxtairip  86  S»is 
12  34)  by  sprinkling  the  blood  on  men's  consciences, 
thus  pledging  and  devoting  them  to  the  new  priestly 
service  1. 1 0 19.  cp  Kx.  29 30  [P]  l-cv.  8  33  [P]Ji  'ITie  '  ark 
of  the  law'  (oiafrVrji  Is  mentioned  111  Heb.  9«  icp 
Rev,  11 19).  In  liph.  2ia  the  one  great  promise  is  con- 
sidered as  renewed  by  a  scries  of  solemn 
(al  3.a/'r>at  rfjs  iwayytMa,).  Peters 
are  represented  in  Acts3aj  as  'sons" — i.e., 
might  enter  into  possession  of  the  promise  (tWfci;) 
to  Abraham,  whilst  in  78  the  word  6ta0J)K7)  is  used  to 
designate  the  ordinance  of  circumcision. 1 

The  mwC  recent  inquiry  into  the  historical  meaning  of  hirith 
U  Kraet/schm.-ir's  Pie  tiundettforitellung  im  Atttn  lit  lament 
('96).     See   also   Valctuti,    /.A  Ttt'Vl  1-33  134-360  IS  14; -279 

I  Qi  f.):  Hertholet,  Pie  Stellung  d.  tsraeliten  u.  /nden  cm  d. 
Frrmden,  46,  87/  176.  314  |'c/i);  WRS  Rel.  Sem.\~\  369  f. 
VJf-  *V)J?-,  Km.  *f>Jf. '.  W.  M.  Kamsay,  'Covenant'  in  the 
Exfosit.'r,  Nov.  '98,  pp.  3Ji-jj6.  N.  5 

COVERLET  (1330).  a  K.  8  i5t  RV.    See  Bed.  §  3 
COVERS  (Xl^T).  Kx.  37 16.  etc.  ;  sec  Cup,  6. 

COW  (rn$).  Is.  11  7.     Sec  CaTTI.K.  §  2. 

COZ,  RV  strangely  Hakkoz  (ftp ;  Ku)6  [B*t*A]. 
fleK0»€  t8€  supcrscr.]  [B**-J  KUiC  [L])  of  JlTDAH 
(1  Ch  4  8).  The  name  is  prolxibly  not  connected  with 
HaklcOC  As  it  occurs  nowhere  els.-,  perhaps  we  should 
read  Tkkoa  (gipa.  e<««K  :  cp  6»A).  -Sec  Hakkoz. 
Tbkoa, 

COZBI  (*312.  'deceitful,'  !S  79;  cp  Ass.  Jtuihu, 
'  lasciviousriess.'  Haupt,  SHOT  on  Gen.  38*1.  daughter 
of  Air  (Nil  25 1518).  a  Midianite,  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  at  Shittim  (Nu.256-i8.  P  ;  x&cB'.eli  [BAFL], 
vocBia[Jos.  Ant.  iv.  6101a]). 

COZEBA,  AV  Chozeba  (njTS).  iCh-iaaf.  Sec 

ACHZIH,  I. 

CRACKNELS  (  D*1[93).  1  K.  14j.    See  BAKEMEATS, 
§* 

CRAFTSMEN,  VALLEY  OF  (D'Cnnn  'J).  Nch. 

II  :tj  EV     See  Ciiakashim. 

CRANE  piaj;  ctpoyOia  [BNAQ]).  Is.  38 .4  Jcr. 
87+  RV,  AV  by  an  error  [see  below]  'swallow.'  In 
Is.  3S14  there  is  no  'or'  between  the  first  two  names  in 
MT,  and  6"**or  omits  "<i?iir  altogether,  rendering  the 
other  word  (310)  correctly  xrXiouw  (see  Sw ALLOW,  2); 
in  the  lecond  passage  where  in  MT  the  same  two 
words  occur  (Jer.  87)  the  Connective  particle  is  again 
omitted,  this  time  by  £5.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  neither  place  should  both  words  occur  (Klostcr- 
mann,  Duhm.  etc.,  omit  -ijp  in  Is. )  ;  this  receives  some 
Countenance  from  the  fact  that  the  MT  order  of  the 
words  is  reversed  in  Targ.  and  Pcsh.  in  Jcr.  87.  The 
IransjKistlion  misled  most  Jewish  authorities  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  two  words  respectixely,  and  our 
translators  fallowed  them.  That  3*3  (or  rather  3-3  :  see 
SWALLOW,  2)  means  'swallow'  or  'swift'  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  so  the  words  'crane'  and  'swallow' 
should  at  K-.ist  change  places  (as  in  RV). 

What  '■'x»r  means  is  somewhat  uncertain  :*  probably 
Crus  communif  or  cinerc,;,  which  is  the  crane  of 
Palestine.  Once  it  bred  in  England.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah  refers  to  its  'chattering';3  and  its  powers  of 

'  On  the  meaning  of  iia*ijn»,  see  Hatch,  F stays  oh  />'/.*//,  <i/ 
Grerk.  p.  47. 

1  Lagardc    suggested    th.it    it    means    '  bird    of   passage ' 
^       =        '  to  turn  hack,  return,"  I  'ehers.  59% 

*  'The  Heb.  C,sEy)  property  signifies  a  shrill  penetrating 
sound,  awl  Is  therrVnr  more  applicable  to  the  stridulus  cry  of 
the  swift  th.in  to  the  deep,  trumpet-like  blast  of  the  crane.'  See 
the  rest  of  Che.  s  note  in  /'ro/A.  Ii.,  a,i  lot. 
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giving  utterance  to  loutl  and  trumpet-like  sounds  both 
when  in  flight  and  when  at  rest  arc  well  known. 

Cranes  are  migratory  birds,  spending  the  summer  in  _N. 
latitudes  and  the  winter  as  a  rule  in  Central  Africa  and  S.  Asia ; 
but  some  pass  the  cold  season  in  the  plains  of  S.  Judjea.  While 
travelling  they  fly  in  great  flocks,  and  at  limes  come  to  rest  on 
the  borders  <jf  some  stream  or  lake.  They  appear  to  have  fixed 
nxTsting-placex,  to  which  they  return  at  night  in  large  numbers. 
Jeremiah  notices  the  regularity  of  their  seasonal  migrations. 

N.  M. — A.  E.  S.  1 


(kp&tmc  [A],  -hcac  [V]).  the  name  of  a 
viceroy  'in  Cyprus'  (4*1  rin>  Kivpiur).  who 
left  in  charge  of  the  citadel  (of  Jerusalem)  by 
Sostratus  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  F.piphancs : 
2  Mace.  4  39. 

CREATION.    1.  Account**  of  Creation.—  It  maybe 

regarded  as  an  axiom  of  modern  study  that  the  descrip- 

1   Critical  l'ons  °^  crL-a,lon  contained  in  the  biblical 

standpoint  r,'cor<ls'  and  in  (>n  l1-2*''' 

y         are  permanently  valuable  only  in  so  far 

as  they  express  certain  religious  truths  which  are  still 

recognised  as  such  (sec  below,  §  25).     To  seek  for  even 

a  kernel  of  historical  fact  in  such  cosmogonies  is  incon- 

sistent  with  a  scientific  point  of  view.     We  can  no 

longer  state  the  critical  problem  thus  :  How  can  the 

biblical  cosmogony  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of 

natural  science  ?    The  question  to  he  answered  is  rather 

this  :  From  what  source  have  the  cosmogonic  ideas  ex. 

pressed  in  the  OT  been  derived  ?    Are  they  ideas  which 

belonged  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  first,  or  were  they 

borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  another  people? 

This  question  has  passed  into  a  new  phase  since  the 
most  complete  form  of  the  Creation-story  of  the  Baby- 
•2  r  v  .1  lonians  has  become  known  to  us  in  its 

Jj  cuneiform  original.     True,   the  story 

"  given  in  the  tablets  lies  before  us  in  a 

very  fragmentary  condition.  The  exact  number  of  tablets 
is  uncertain.  Considerable  lacuna,  however,  have  been 
recently  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  missing  passages,  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  further  excavations  will  one  day 
enable  us  to  complete  the  entire  record.  At  any  rate 
we  are  now  able  to  arrange  all  the  extant  fragments  in 
their  right  order — which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years 
ago — and  so  to  recover  at  least  the  main  features  of  the 
connection  of  the  cuneiform  narrative.  Only  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  contents  can  be  given  liere.' 

The  'Creation-epic'  begins  by  telling  us  that  in  the 
l>eginning,  liefore  heaven  and  earth  were  made,  there 
was  only  the  primajval  ocean-flood.  This  is  personified 
as  a  male  and  a  female  tieing  (ApsQ  and  Tiftmat). 

l>ong  since,  when  al»ose  [  the  heaven  had  not  been  1 
when  the  earth  beneath  I  (still)  bore  no  name, 

when  Apsfl  the  prinuevat,— the  generator  of  them, 
the  originator  (!)  Tun 

their  waters  in  one  1  1 
when  fields 


iinirvai-  the  generator  ol  tnem. 
(  ■)1  L-imat,*  I  who  brought  them  both  forth 
e   together  mingled, 

were  (still)  unformed,  |  reeds  (still)  nowh 


1  On  centrftions  of  creation,  see  below,  ff  25-39;  on  words, 
see  I  30. 

2  It  may  be  observed  here  that  Gen.  244  was,  originally,  the 
superscription,  not  the  subscription.  Schr.,  in  his  reproduction 
of  the  two  narratives  of  the  primitive  story,  rightly  restores 
it  as  the  heading  (Sttu/ien  t*r  Kritii  dee  Urges,  h.,  iect.  p. 
173).  In  that  case  the  priestly  narrator  can  hardly  nave 
continued  with  Gen.  I  t.  Restore  therefore  with  I'i.  (Genesis, 
>7,  39).  'This  i»  the  birth-story  of  heaven  and  earth  when 
El.-'him  crc.ited  them'  (c".nsa  CKi:rX  Then  continue,  '  Now 
the  earth,"  etc.  (r.  3d  '  Then  C.od  s^id.  I^t  light  be  ;  and  light 
was,'    See  Kautitsch  s  translation  (Kau.  //.SI. 

»  Cp  Del.  Pas  Bah.  tt'elttckSpfnnttefos  C97);  Jensen, 
Kosmot.  368-300;  Zimmern,  in  tlunkel,  SckOff.  401-417;  and 
Hall,  Light  from  the  rati,  1-31  feel  The  metrical  divisions 
are  well  marked.  'ITie  epic  is  mainly  composed  in  four -line 
stanzas,  arid  in  each  line  there  Is  a  caesura. 

*  [Ass.  Mmtnmtt  I tAmat.  In  line  17  of  this  first  tablet  wo 
meet  (most  probably)  with  a  god  called  Mummu.  The 


to  the  MwvtKf  of  Damascius  (see  below,  f  ic.  end), 
is  rendered  by  Krd.  Del.  in  /.  4,  'the  roaring.'  This  is  by 
no  means  certainly  right ;  for  the  grounds  see  Del.  110.  Pinches 
renders,  Lady  Ti.1mat  (F.xf*.  Times,  S  i"i).  Hut  Jensen cwarns 
us  that  there  is  another  mummn.  At  any  rate,  the  supposed 
connection  with  c»n  must  be  abanduned.] 
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long  since,  wben  of  the  gods  1  not  one  li.ul  arisen, 

«hrn  no  tumc  had  F»-en  named,  |  no  lot  [been  determined), 
tksH  weie  made  \  thr  gods,  [  .  .  .  L 

Thus  the  world  of  gotta  CUM  into  being.  Its  harmony, 
however,  was  not  long  maintained.  Tiamat,  the  tnotl>er 
of  the  gods,  was  discontented  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  from  hatred  (it  would  seem)  to  the  newly  pro- 
duced Light,  retailed  against  the  supreme  gods,  and 
drew  soma  of  the  gods  to  her  side.  She  also  for  her 
own  liehonf  produced  monstrous  licings  to  help  her  in 
her  fight.  Tint  falling  aw  ay  of  Tut  mat  called  for  divine 
vengeance.  To  reply  to  the  call,  however,  requited  a 
courage  which  none  of  the  upper  gods  possr-sM-d.  till  at 
last  Marduk  (Merodach)  offered  himself,  on  condition 
that,  after  he  had  conquered  Tiamat.  the  regal  sway 
and  earth  should  be  his.  In  a  solemn 
My  this  was  assured  to  him.  He  then 
equipped  himself  for  the  fight,  and  rode  on  the  war- 
ehanot  to  meet  Tiamat  and  her  crew.  The  victory  fell 
lo  Marduk.  who  slew  Tiamat,  and  threw  her  abettors 
into  chains. 

This  is  followed  by  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
wot  Id  by  Marduk  The  process  is  imagined  thus. 
Marduk  cuts  in  two  the  carcase  of  Tiamat  1  (the  per- 
sonified ocean-flood},  and  out  of  the  one  part  produces 
heaven,  out  of  the  other  earth' 

He  smote  her  as  a  ...  |  into  two  parts; 

one  half  he  took,  \  he  made  it  he.ivrn's  arch, 
pushed  lan  before  it,    slatiom!  watchmen, 

nut  to  let  out  ii>  waters  he  gave.  llicm  as  a  charge. 
Thus  the  upper  waters  of  Tiamat,  held  Kick  by  bars, 
form  heaven,  just  as  in  Gen.  1  the  first  step  to  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth  consists  in  the  separation 
of  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters  by  the  firmament. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the 
heavenly  IkmIics  I '  stations  for  the  great  gods '). 

After  this  most  unfortunately  comes  a  great  Ucun.i. 
We  can  venture,  however,  to  stale  so  much  as  this — that 
the  missing  passage  must  have  related  the  creation  of 
the  dry  land,  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  men.  In 
MippOfl  of  this  we  can  appeal  ( I )  lo  separate  small 
fragments,  la)  to  the  account  of  Bvrusstis.  (3)  to  the 
recapitulation  of  the  separate  creative  acts  of  Marduk 
in  a  hymn  to  that  gixl  at  the  close  of  the  epic,  and  14  * 
to  the  description  of  the  creative  activity  of  Marduk  in 
a  second  cuneiform  recension  of  the  Creation -story 
lately  discovered  ion  the  various  Babylonian  Creation- 
stories,  sec  also  below,  4  13^  |. 

What  then  is  the  relation  Iwtween  this  Babylonian 
and  the  chief  biblical  cosmogony  ?    We  have  no  right 
P  1  fi      t    (O  assume  without  investigation  that 

Gen  1  1  "  "'^  '*,'',TL'W  m.vtn  °f  Creation  appears 
'  -4«.  in  its  original  form  in  (ien.  1  t -2 4«.  The 
proem  writer  is  entirely  at  one  with  Hermann  Gunkel, 
whose  work  entitled  Schdffung  u.  Chaos  in  I'rteit  urni 
EnJitit*  (95)  contains  the  fullest  collection  of  the 
relevant  evidence,  that  tins  myth  lias  passed  through  a 
long  development  within  the  domain  of  Hebraism  prior 
to  the  composition  of  Gen.  1  i-'24,i.  Only  with  a  clear 
perception  of  this  does  critical  method  allow  us  to  com- 
pare the  latter  document  directly  with  the  Babylonian 
Creation-epic.  Then,  however,  our  surprise  is  all  the 
greater  that  m  spite  of  the  preceding  development  there  is 
still  in  the  main  points,  a  far-rc.u lung  coincidence  ltetwecn 
the  myths.  For  instance,  both  stories  place  water  and 
darkness  alone  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  personify 
the  primeval  Hood  by  the  same  name  (  Tiamat  =  Tchom). 
In  both  the  appearance  of  light  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order.      Whether  the  production  of  light  in 

I  Jensen  denies  that  Tiamat  is  anywhere  in  the  ('reatiun-epic 
represented  as  a  dragon;  she  is  always,  lie  thinks,  a  woman. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  [•  .(Hilar  view  of  Tiamat  as 
a  set  pent  had  no  effect  on  the  poet  of  the  Cl  ration-epic.  See 

DlTAl.oN.  I  4/f. 

(I'.iosiblyihe  head  of  Tiamat  is  referred  to  at  a  later  point  of 
the  story  by  IVrGssus.    See  below,  <  13J 

i  T^ie  sub-title  of  this  work,  which  will  be  referred  to  again, 
is  'Shu  rtHfinttttekitMki*  UntrriH.kung  uhrrCm.  fi  **d 


Af.J»k.*ii.  Mill 


Gun.  1,  in  Pkicsbnt 
1.  Heaven. 

3.  Plants. 

4.  Heavenly  bodies. 

5.  Animals. 

6.  Men. 


the  Babylonian  account  was  specified  as  a 
creative  act  or  not  (a  point  on  which  complete  cer- 
tainty cannot  as  yet  be  obtained  I,  Marduk  is  at  any  rate 
the  god  of  light  «ar'  ii.ox*!'.  and,  consequently,  his 
battle  with  Tiamat  is  essentially  a  buttle  le-tween  light 
and  darkness.  In  both  accounts  the  creation  of  heaven 
is  effected  through  the  divine  creator  s  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  prirru-cval  flood,  so  that  the  upset  waters 
form  the  heaven.  In  the  Babylonian  epic  this  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  flood  is  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
battle  with  TiAmal  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  paralle 
description  once  existed  in  the  Hebrew  myth  of  cie.i- 
tion.  though  it  is  but  faintly  echoed  in  Gen.  16/  The 
list  of  the  several  creative  acts  runs  thus 
accounts  :  - 

Harvlomam. 

1.  Heaven, 

>.  H 

>  Faith. 

4.  Hants. 

5.  Animals 

1  Men. 

There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the 
present  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  the  plants 
is  secondary,*  and  that  originally  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  related  directly  after  tliat  of  heaven  ; 
the  order  will  then  be  the  same  in  l>oth  accounts, 
Further  coincidences  can  be  traced  in  points  of  detail : 
f.  s*. ,  the  stress  laid,  in  both  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  on  their  being  destined  to  serve 
for  the  division  of  time  (see  also  below,  §  6|.  Can  we 
doubt  that,  between  accounts  which  have  so  many  coin- 
cidences, there  is  a  real  historical  connection  ? 

We  must  now  inquire  how  this  connrction  is  to 
be  represented.  There  are  two  ways  which  are  his- 
.   ,_  torically    conceivable.       Father  the 

£bvTonU^  Ht'lwcw  and  ,hc  ,*'1,>'"'"-»>  *«»un« 
J*  J*  .      .ire  independent  developments   of  .1 

c  gTOun  p,inulive  Semitic  myth,  or  the  HeUew 
is  borrowed  directly  or  indiiectly  from  the  Babylonian. 
Dillmann  proposes  the  former  view  in  connection  with  a 
remark  that  the  Helirew  story  cannot  have  been  simply 
I  lot  rowed  from  the  Babylonians  on  account  of  the  patent 
differences  between  the  two  narratives.  •  There  is  no 
doubt  a  common  basis  ;  but  this  basis  comes  from  vers- 
early  times,  and  its  data  have  been  developed  and 
turned  to  account  ill  different  ways  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  Babylonians.'1  In  reply  we  may  concede  to  Dul- 
mann  that  the  cosmogony  in  Gen.  1  cannot  have  been 
simply  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians,  and  that  there 
are  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  admitting  the  existence 
of  a  common  slock  of  primitive  Semitic  myths.  Still, 
that  the  Hebrew  myth,  which  is  still  visible  in  f  leti  1. 
was  borrowed  at  a  later  time  from  the  Babylonians,  is 
the  only  theory  which  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
before  us.  There  are  features  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  story  which  cannot  he  satisfactorily  explained 
except  from  the  Babylonian  point  of  view. 

Al  the  very  outset,  for  instance,  why.  from  a  specifically 
He'-rew  point  of  view,  should  lb*  waters  of  the  tfhom  be  placed 
al  the  beginning  of  all  things  t  Or  we  may  put  our  objection  to 
Ili.'s  theory  thus,  the  ipi'-cuon  to  be  answered  by  a  cosmogony 
is  this,  •  How  did  the  visible  heaven  and  earth  first  come  in: o 
existence  ?'  The  answer  given  in  ('.en.  1  is  unintelligible  in  the 
moulh  of  an  early  Israelite,  for  it  implies  a  mental  picture  which 
is  characteristically  Babylonian.  As  the  world  still  an*c> 
year 
illy 


the  long  winter  the 


every  sear  and  every  day,  so,  thought  the  Babylonian,  must  it 

otigir.  .  '.v   li  or  pr  »:.|  ed.       I  Hi  tin* 

llahyloniaui  plain  IcsAs  like  the  ■-ea  (which  in  llahykmian  is 
fi.imtm,  tnitrrati,  owing  lo  the  heavy  tains.  Then  comes  the 
sptine,  when  the  gixl  of  the  srrnal  »un  (Marduk)  bring*  forth 
the  land  anew,  and  by  hU  potent  ray*  divides  the  waters  of 


1  Most  clitics,  however,  reckon  cighi  or  seven  creative  acts. 
Cp  Wcllh.  fit  iSjjT.;  Ma.  I  <ftu  h.  ,(!/  ;  I)i.  i,Y*.  16,  <7. 

*  See  liunkel,  SSktfjf,  14  ;  'this  unnatural  arrangement  may 
lie  explained  by  supposing  that  when  the  fratnewisrk  of  the  *-r\*-n 
days  w  .e»  inirnduced,  the  plants,  for  whii-h  no  special  day  re- 
■Mined,  were  combined  with  the  earth,  and  so  came  lo  »tand 

a"n;'  c"m"}r.,\,  p.  ,,  ;  cp  his  E4*r  Jit  /f,rk*K<t  <i„ 
mrgtMcAkktl  Smt'*  (Heilin  Acad.  iSBi),  P-  4»7a^.  »"d  Ryle, 
Ear.y  Sarrath'it  o/Ctn.,  11/. 
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Ti  j mat  which  previously,  u  it  were,  formed  a  whole,  and  sends 
them  partly  upward  as  clouds,  partly  downward  to  the  riven 
and  canals.  So  must  it  have  been  in  the  first  Miring,  at  the  first 
New  Year,  when,  after  a  fight  between  Marduk  and  Ttam.it, 
the  rirg.mised  world  came  into  being. 1  Or  (for  Marduk  is  also 
the  |?-.xl  of  the  early  mornii>|{  sunX  J*1  ^e  *»  'he  sun  crow.  a»d 
enntjucrs  the  cosmic  sea  (Tiamat)  every  morning,  and  out  o!  the 
chaos  of  night  causes  to  appear  fir*t  the  heaven  and  then  the 
earth,  *o  must  heaven  and  earth  have  arisen  for  the  fir»l  time  on 
the  first  morning  of  creation.  To  imagine  a  «imilar  origin  of  the 
myth  from  a  Melnew  point  of  view,  would  be  hopeless.  The 
picture  requires  a-  it*  scene  an  alluvial  bud,  which  Babylonia 
is,  and  Palestine  or  the  Svro-Arabian  desert  is  not,  and  it  require* 
further  a  special  god  of"  the  spring  sun,  or  of  the  early  morning 
sun,  such  as  Marduk  is  and  Yabwc  is  not.* 

In  short,  rightly  to  Understand  the  Babylonian  account 
as.  in  its  origin,  a  mythic  description  of  one  of  the  most 
fiitniliitr  natural  phenomena  of  Hahylonia  gives  the  key 
to  the  problem  before  us.  The  Israelitish  cosmogony- 
must  have  ban  borrowed  directly  or  mdirectly  from  the 
Babylonian  (cp  also  jjjj  5  and  1 1  ).  H,  Z- 

The  preceding  sections  contain  (1)  an  account  of  the 
great  Babylonian  creation  epic  i$  a),  (a)  a  comparison 
.  M.iiiin.i  of  this  with  the  chief  Hebrew  cosmogony, 

3).  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the  Baby. 
Ionian  tnylh  and  of  its  pale  Jewish  copy 
(§  4).  Of  these  §  3  and  §  4  relate  to  subjects  on  which 
it  is  not  unbecoming  for  the  present  writer  to  speak* 
That  there  is  more  than  one  Hebrew  cosmogony,  will  tic- 
shown  presently  ;  we  will  beg.ti  with  that  m  Gen.  1  t-2,«. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  statement  of  Wcllhauscn  *  that 
the  only  detail  in  this  section  derived  from  mythology  is 
that  of  chaos  in  V.  j,  the  rest  being,  he  thinks,  due  to 
reflection  and  systematic  construction.  Reflection,  no 
doubt,  is  not  absent — t.g. ,  the  framework  of  days  is 
certainly  late-  but  the  Ixisis  of  the  story  is  mythical. 
Nor  can  we  content  ourselves  with  comparing  the  data 
of  Gen.  1  with  any  single  mythology,  such  as  the  Baby- 
lonian. Circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  were,  we  must 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  f'hu-nician,  Egyptian,  and 
Persian,  as  well  as  Babylonian  influences,  and  we  must 
not  refuse  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  cosmogonies,  of 
less  civilised  peoples.  For  some  elements  in  the  Jewish 
Creation-story  are  so  primitive  that  we  can  best  under- 
Hand  them  from  the  wide  point  of  view  of  an  anlhro- 

poIogiSt. 

1  he  Babylonian  parallelisms  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  (cp  alx>vc.  g  3).  The  points  of  contact  are — (1) 
the  primaeval  Hood  (oi,-«=  I  iamat), 
(a)  the  prirmeval  light  (Marduk  was  a 
god  of  light  before  the  luminaries  were 
created),  (3)  the  production  of  heaven  by  the  division  of 
the  primaeval  flood,  I4I  the  appointment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  regulate  times  and  seasons.  (5)  the  order  of 
the  creative  acls  |  the  parallelism,  however,  in  the  present 
form  of  lien.  1  is  imiierfecti,  (6)  the  divine  admonitions 
addressed  to  men  after  their  creation.1  To  these  may 
be  added  (7)  creation  by  a  word  (set-  below,  §  271,  an 
idea  which  w:is  doubtless  prominent  in  the  full  Baby. 

>  (The  I tal)\  Ionian  New  Year's  festival  called  Zakmuk,  which 

has  » Icarly  intiuer.ied  the  corresponding  Jewish  festival,  stand* 
in  close  relatiijn  to  the  ccsmogotiic  myth.  For  the  'tabids  of 
destiny,'  cm  which  the  fates  of  all  living  were  inscribes)  on  New 
Year*  l>ay.  were  taken  by  Marduk  from  Kingu,  the  captive 
consort  of  T iamat  (Tab.  iv.  1  131).  In  its  popular  conception, 
/a«muk  was  probably  at  once  the  anniversary  of  creation  and 
the  day  of  judgment.    So  Karppc.) 

*  Cp  Jensen,  Koimol.  ;ios-V">',  'iunkel.  S<kipf.  14-16. 

3  Tile  germ  of  what  follows  is  to  lie  found  in  the  /•.'/?,  art. 
'Cosmogony,'  1877.  The  view  of  the  history  of  mythological 
ideas  amu-ig  the  Israelites  is  that  whit  h  the  writer  has  alv  .  .atcd 
in  a  series  of  works  (vim,  of  thriii  are  referred  to  later),  and 
which,  with  a  much  fuller  array  of  facts,  hut  with  some  question- 
able critical  statements,  ha*  lieeri  put  forward  lately  by  ( iunkel 
('»<).  On  the  general  subject  of  cosmogonies,  cp  Kr.  Lulu*, 
(,rumi/trj:rijf<  zu  lien  K*imo£<inittn  iler  alltn  Vtlktr  (uj), 
pp.  i-u,  on  ibr  Itabylonian  mvtbsand  Genesis. 

*  /W.  KT  *A. 

»  .See  the  fragment  in  TM.  Wtlt$cifffun£irfit>i.  54/  ttr.  The 
admrmition*  relate  to  purity  of  heart,  early  morning  prayer,  and 
sacrifice.  The  passage  on  the  creation  of  man  has  not  vet  lieen 
found  ;  but  there  is  an  allusion  10  this  creative  act  in  the  con- 
eluding  tablet. 
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Ionian  epic,  and  (8)  the  creation  of  man  in  the  divine 
image,  and  the  participation  of  inferior  divine  beings  in 
the  work. 1 

Phienician  mythology  is  an  embarrassing  combination 
of  Babylonian  and  l+jvptian  I  possibly  we  should  add 
Jewish*)  elements,  and  is.  irtoreover, 
known  to  us  only  from  fragments  of 
older  works  cited  by  I'hilo  of  Byblns  and  Damascius.* 
Still,  distorted  and  discoloured  as  the  myths  presented 
to  us  may  lie,  the  main  features  of  them  have  a  very 
primitive  aptrearanoc.  The  source  of  all  things  is 
described  in  the  first  of  Philos  cosmogoni<-s  *  as  a  chaos 
turbid  and  black  as  Krcbus.  which  was  acted  upon  by  a 
wind  (the  rm  of  Gen.  1  3  (cp  below,  col.  944,  n.  2]) 
which  Ix-catTie  enamoured*  of  its  own  elements  (dp^aii. 
These  ip\ai  are  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  the  divine 
being  referred  to1* — the  male  and  female  principle,  the 
latter  of  which  in  another  of  the  Bybhan  cosmogonies 
(Milller,  op.  tit.  iii.  500  /)  is  called  Baaic  We  may 
perhaps  compare  this  Baae  with  Btihu"  in  the  Hebrew 
phrase  Hhu  u\x  boku  (wasteness  and  widcne*s=  chaos)  in 
Gen.  1  3.  Some  would  also  connect  it  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Pa'u,  the  •  great  mother.'  True,  this  goddess 
was  held  to  be  the  consort  of  Ninib,  the  god  of  the  rising 
sun,  whereas  Hani  is  the  spouse  of  irtfuoi  xoXriaf  and 
her  name  is  said  to  mean  '  night '  (  —  chaos  ?).  The  con- 
nection of  Bi'u  with  Ninib.  however,  may  perhaps  be  of 
later  origin.  The  result  of  the  union  of  the  two  divine 
dp\al  was  the  birth  of  Mtor— i.e.,  according  to  Halc-vy.' 
to  Murr  =  nrrw  (cp  Prov.  8  M,  n«fW-|-K2).  MttfT,  we  arc 
told,  was  egg-shaped.  Here  one  may  detect  Egyptian 
influence,  for  Egy  ptian  mythology  knows  of  a  world-egg, 
which  emerged  out  of  lire  watery  mass  (the  god  Nun). 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  cosmogony  of 
Mochus  (in  Damascius,  385 1  to  Xoivtvp  'the opener,1 
whom  it  is  tempting  to  connect  with  I'tah.  the  divine 
demiurge  of  Memphis  ;  the  name  of  I'tah  may  have  i*vn 
explained  in  Pha  nicianns  the  '  opener  (rtne).'  vu.  of  the 
cosmic  egg.  To  the  same  cosmogony  (I'hilo  gives  a 
different  account)  we  owe  the  statement  that  this  Xonrivp 
split  the  egg  in  two,*  upon  w  hich  one  of  the  pieces  became 

I  See  the  llerossian  story  referred  to  helow  (f  1 «)  In  the 
epic-  the  creation  of  man  was  ascribed  to  Marduk  (but  cp  Jensen, 
A  asm.  T<yi/.)\  but  it  is  possible  (see  l)el.  of.  cit.  1 10)  that  Marduk 
committed  sonic  port  of  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  other 
greater  divinities.  May  we  thus  account  for  the  evolutionary 
language  of  some  parts  of  den.  1  1 1  ?  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth ' 
would  then  mean  Let  the  earth-got!  (a  clivinc  energy  inherent 
in  the  earth)  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth.' 

*  Considering  the  Late  date  of  the  reporter,  we  cannot  exclude 
this  possibility. 

*  Cp  I laudtssin,  Studii,  »ur  trm.  Rrl.  -ftKh. 
Cruppe.  Dm  rt itch.  Cttltt  v.  Mythen,  1  351  ff. 

*  Milller,  J'ragm.  Hilt.  Cra-c.  8  565. 

*  The  two  later  Targums  explain  C'.tVlc  nn  »n  Gen.  1  a  by 
rrrni  "jn  'the  spirit  of  love'  (cp  Wisd.  II34X  The  love 
expressed  here,  however,  t*  that  called  forth  by  the  need  of  help. 

*  1  >c-  Vogue.  MiUnSttx  rjo / 

7  Hol/inger  (note  on  den.  1  3)  object*  to  the  combination  of 
Bsvav  and  Ttohu,  that  Bsvav  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  two 
first  men,  which  will  nor  suit  H<ihu  ;  but  the  Hyhlian  mythologist 
isinerror,as\VKS(ltuirartt  Ia^.tuies[.l/.Vl)haspointed out.  \\mv 
is  r.ot  properly  a  'mortal  man,' and  »p*»rtiyoros"  is  a  late  inven- 
tion based  upon  a  wrong  theory  ;  here  as  elsewhere  the  dualism 
is  artificial.  Aiwr  U  identical  with  the  OvAm/ios:  of  Mochu*,  the 
Tuoow  of  Eudemus-».f.,  cSj7  'the  world  '  (see  Eccl.  3  1 1).  The 
cemnection  with  llab.  Ha'tt  is  mote  doubtful,  fp  letisen,  rsVwwrf 
»4S  ;  Mommel,  JKfsrm.  I  Wirr,  i.  na/f..  All I  ,  '.6,  GHA,  jss  ; 
Haiipt,  /liitr.  wmr  Auyr.  i.  1 8 ■ :  ami  see  KP,  Snjt.  Whether 
Ti'bu  (-r.nl  also  was  t>"in  ihe  first  a  mv  thic  Monl,  is  uncertain. 
The  OMWination  of  t.'hn  and  b-'ho  may  he  WlifVcm);  cp  Jabal, 
Jubal,  Tulol(<een.4>o-»,X  n*jrt:i  nrp  (Job30  j),  rsyrf 

(F.7ek.flt4V. 

»  Mtl.    "t;  WRS  in  Ilurnett  Ia-ctnre*  agree*. 

»  Klsew  here  Xewea^and  his  brother  are  said  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  iron,  like  the  Hebrew  Tubal-Cain.  himself  probably  a 
divine  demiiirice  (see  Caisitks,  |  ioV.  WKS(Uumett  lectures) 
suggests  that  he  may  have  invented  iron  to  cut  open  the  cosmic 
eirg  (cp  the  arming  of  Marduk  in  the  Creation-epic,  l  ab.  iv.\ 
'1  his  is  clearly  correct.  Kpoeoe  in  I'hilo's  thcogony  makes  iprq 
and  td/m  to  fight  against  Oi°ip*u-or.  OriginalTy,  however,  the 
weapon  of  the  demiurge  wax  the  lightning,  ;  see  J 
33  I. 
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heaven,  and  the  other  earth.  Here  we  have  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  Babylonian  and  also  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  fur  the  body  of  Tiamat  is,  in  fact,  as 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  llurnett  Lectures1  remarks,  'the 
matrix  or  envelope  of  the  d.uk  seething  waters  of 
primaeval  chaos,'  and  the  separation  of  the  lower  from 
the  upper  waters  in  Gen,  1  7  is  only  a  less  picturesque 
form  of  the  same  mythic  statement.  These  are  1  poor 
and  beggarly  elements,'  no  doubt  ;  but  then  Phoenicia 
lacked  what  Babylonia  possessed,  a  poet  who  could 
SdcCt,  and  to  some  extent  moralise,  such  parts  of  the 
tradition  as  were  best  worth  preserving.  We  shall  see 
later  (f  381  that  Judaea  hail  a  writer  who  in  some  im- 
portant respects  excelled  even  the  author  of  the  epic. 

Egyptian  mythology,  which  had  perhaps  an  original 
kinship  to  the  Babylonian  *  cannot  lie  passed  over,  when 

8  r-'"i  tm  wc  cons',ler  lne  rlose  relations  which  long 
^*yP  existed  between  Kgypt  and  Canaan.  The 
Egypti:ua  belief  was  that  for  many  ages  the 
of  things  had  slept  in  the  Imsom  of  the 
dark  flood  (personified  as  Nut  or  Nuit  and  Nun  I.  H..w 
these  germs  were  drawn  forth  and  developed  was  a  story 
told  differently  in  the  different  nornes  or  districts. 

At  Klcphaniirv*.  for  instance,  the  demiurge  was  called  l.lnumu ; 
he  was  the  iioitcr  who  moulded  hi*  creatures,  out  of  ihe  mud  of 
the  Nile  (which  ».w  the  earthly  image  of  Nun);  or,  it  also 
said,  who  modelled  the  world-egg.  Ht»  counterpart  at  Memphis, 
the  arli/an  god  Ptah,  gave  ro  the  light-god,  and  to  his  body, 
the  artistically  perfect  form.  At  Hermopoli*  it  Tlioih  who 
nude  Ihe  world,  speaking  it  into  Mriwimili  '  That  which  flow* 
fiom  hit  moulh,'  it  U  said,  'happens,  anil  what  he  speaks,  coim* 
inio  being.'  In  the  east  of  the  llelu.  a  more  complicated  account 
was  given.  Earth  and  sky  were  originally  two  lovers  lost  in  the 
piintartal  waters,  the  god  lying  under  the  goddc*.*.  '  On  the  day 
of  tir.it ion  a  new  god,  Shu,  slipped  between  ih<:  two,  and  seizing 
Nuit  with  both  hands,  lifted  her  above  hi*  head  wiih  outstretched 
anus.'  Thus,  among  other  less  striking  parallelisms,  we  have 
in  Kgypt,  as  well  a*  in  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine,  the  primaeval 
flood,  ll»c  foicible  separation  of  heaven  and  eatlh.  and  creation 

I.  y  a  WOrd,  as  element*  in  the  conception*  of  creation.* 

The  subject  of  Iranian  parallelisms  lias  been  treated 
at  great  length  by  I-igarde,*  who  argues  for  the  dej>end- 
-  .  ence  of  the  Priestly  Writer  as  regards  the 
order  of  the  works  and  days,  on  a  Persian 
system,  against  which,  however,  in  the  very  act  of 
borrowing  from  it,  this  writer  protests.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  th.it  the  indebtedness  of  the  Jews 
to  Persia  began  so  early  ;  it  is  not  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  IVrsian  rule  that  the  direct  influence  of  Persian 
beliefs  (themselves  largely  influenced  by  Babylonian) 
begins  to  lie  clearly  traceable  in  Judaism.  If  wc  could 
venture  to  identify  the  AlTAXKRXEl  if.  v.)  of  Kzra  with 
Artaxcrs.cs  II.,  it  would  lie  easier  to  adopt  1  ..garde's  view. 
In  the  present  stageofcritic.il  inquiry,  however,  this  course 
does  not  appear  to  be  advisable.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  the  Iranian  belief  in  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
six  periods  goes  back  so  far  as  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 

II.  It  is  referred  to  only  in  the  late  book  called 
Bundchish.  and  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Yasna 
(1i<i48)  and  the  Vispercd  ("4),  which,  on  philological 
grounds,  arc  regarded  as  comparatively  late.  C.iland, 
indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show6  that  in  the  Yasht  of 
Ihe  Fmmshis  (or  protective  spirits)  a  poetical  reference 
is  made  to  the  creative  works  of  Ahura  Mazda,  in  the 
order  in  which  these  are  given  in  the  Hundchish.'  But 
what  object  can  we  have  in  tracing  the  Hebrew  account 
to  the  Iranian,  when  we  have,  close  at  hand,  the 
Babylonian  story,  from  which  the  Iranian  is  plainly 
derived?    The  reference,  or  at  least  allusion,  to  chaos 

*  Second  series  (.1/5). 

*  t'p  Homme),  Per  tab.  Urtfrung  iter  .1 :y*l.  A'utlKr,  tn--,j 
(Jnttr  ittia,  ibc  K»vplian  Nun  i*  connected  wiih  Bab.  Anum, 
the  god  of  ihe  heavenly  ocean). 

*  See  Biugsch.  /,'./.  u.  Myth,  der  alien  Aegyfter,  it  10J  161 
and  elsewhere ;  Maspcro.  Pawn  t>/Ch:  r>Si|«;  Meyer,  C.-f  74. 

*  Pmrim,  tin  lUitr.  :nr  Gttek,  der  AY/.  (  e7). 
«  TkTZs  179-185  I  'M. 

*  The  Older  is— heaven,  the  water*,  eatth,  plants,  animals, 
mankind.  Light,  the  light  in  which  God  dwell*,  i*  itself  un- 
created— an  inconsistency  due  to  Babylonian  influence  (see  col. 
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may  be  a  tendency  to  this  belief 


in  Gen.  1  j  is  at  any  rate  not  Iranian  ;  why  should  the 
other  features  in  the  narrative  In;?  It  would  no  doubt 
lie  possible  to  give  the  epithet  •  Iranian  '  to  the  ascription 
of  ideal  pet  feet  ion  to  the  newly  created  world  in  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  do  so.  Such  idealisation  would  tie  naturally  suggested 
by  the  thought  that  the  evil  now  so  prominent  in  the 
world  cannot  have  lain  within  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
creator.'  Besides.  Jewish  thinkers  would  inevitably  be 
repelled  by  Zoroa stria n  dualism.  Ihe  existence  of  the 
two  primaeval  antagonistic  spirits  is  not  indeed  alluded 
to  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  Ikirius  and  Xerxes  ; 
but  the  best  scholars  agree  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
old  Zoroaslrian  creed;  it  is  indeed  expressly  recognised 
in  the  Gat  has  ( Yasna  xxx. ).  Ahura  Mazda,  the  '  much- 
knowing  I-nrd,"  assisted  by  the  six  Amshaspands.  is  the 
creator  of  all  the  good  things  in  (he  world.  He  is  opposed, 
however,  by  Angra  Mainyu.  to  whom  the  material  and 
moral  possession  of  the  world  is  ascribed,  AH  that  we 
can  venture  to  suppose,  is  a  jxsssible  indirect  influence  of 
the  high  Zoroastrian  conception  of  Ahura  Mania  on  the 
Conception  of  YahWC  formed  by  the  Babylonian  Jews. 
The  details  of  the  Jewish  Creation-story  arose  inde- 
pendently of  Persia. 

Points  of  contact  with  more  primitive  mythologies 
also  are  numerous.    Abundant  material  will  be  found  in 

10   Mnr  Ge°r8c  Grey's  Polynesian  Mvtho- 

10.  more  an(j        ^  o^  \\  A\tz  an,|  ,  ;cr. 

,  J.fl     land  s  Anthr»^h>;ie  drr  XatunA'lrr. 
myinoiogies.         dr>,  ,  iml  ,U1(,  .immnlL.  llfc  bul  ,„„ 

matter,  had  a  beginning,  and  that,  before  the  present 
order  of  things,  water  held  all  things  m  solution,  are 
opinions  common  among  primitive  races.,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  mythic  symbols  is  the  egg.  The 
expression  in  Gen.  1 1,  'and  the  breath  of  F.lnhim  was 
brooding (rcmc)  over  the  surface  of  the  w  aters,"  has  its 
best  illustration  (in  (he  absence  of  (he  mythic  original 
which  probably  represented  the  deity  as  a  bird)  in  the 
common  Polynesian  representation  of  Tanealoa.  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  bird  which  hovered 
over  the  ocean -waters,  till,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  he 
laid  an  egg3  (the  world-egg).  This  egg  is  the  world- 
egg,  and  we  may  suppose  that  '  in  the  earliest  form  of 
the  [Hebrew]  narrative  it  may  liavc  been  said  "  the  bird 
of  Klohim  "  ;  '*  wind  M  appears  to  be  an  interpretation.  '* 
The  forcihle  separation  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  17  10) 
is  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  interesting  Iigyptian  myth 
mentioned  above  (§  8),  but  also  by  the  delightful  Maori 
story  told  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  illustrated  by  Lang 
in  a  not  less  delightful  essay  {Custom  and  Myth,  45^  ). 
The  anecdotal  character  of  myths  like  these  adds  to 
their  charm.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  a  religion 
that  cosmogonies  are  systematiscd. — 

Creek  endings,  each  the  little  passing-bell 
That  signifies  some  faith  '»  about  10  die, 

though  the  death-struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and  may- 
issue  in  a  higher  life. 

W  c  have  thus  seen  that  the  Creation-story  in  Con.  1  1- 

1  Gunkel  less  naturally  think*  that  in  the  formula,  '  Anil  God 
saw  that  it  w-a*  good,'  there  i.s  an  implied  contrast  to  the  evil 
Mate  tailed  M4(?-A,tAs  (chaos), 

*  The  wold  rrn  (Piel)  occui*  only  twice,  and  both  time*  (a*  in 
Syriat)  of  a  bild's  brooding.  Sc-c-  lit.  32 it,  and  Driver'*  nnte 
(fitllt.  35B,  foot),  also  We.  Ptvt.<*i  ,195  ("Ern  Jer.  '23a,  khouid 
be  '-"^  [Coat/]).  Hence  the  Talmudisi*  compared  the  divine 
spirit  to  a  dove  (cp  Mt.Sin  Mk.  1 10  I.k.  S3.-).  The  I'h.r- 
nii-ian  myth,  in  die  very  late  furm  known  to  us,  ha*  lost  all 
trace  of  the  bird-symbol ;  it  speaks  only  of  a  wind  (£Vt*l), 

»  Waits-Garland,  Amthreftt.  «>4t.  In  Kgypt,  too,  the  first 
creative  act  begin*  with  the  formation  of  an  < ~gg  ;  but  it  i*  the 
egg  of  the  sun,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  bird  which  laid  the  egg 
(see  Brugsch,  AY/,  w.  Myth,  der  a iten  slegy/rer,  101  Jf.). 

*  A'/f  art.  'Cosmogony,'  1H77.  In  iE-.-,5  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  Gunkel  'Scki>f>f.  ?).  It  U  of  course  not  a  storm- 
bird  that  i*  meant ;  storm-birds  are  not  uncommon  :  see.  e.c., 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  Adapa,  in  which  the  south  wind  is 
represented  a»  leasing   wings  arid  cp   IV  IS  10  (ill).  Se« 

\\  INUS. 
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is  not,  as  Wellhausen  reprcscnt-s  above.  §  5  1.  merely 
F  11       thc   P"0*"*   of  reflection.     It   has  a 
11.  *ul'e*'   considerably  mythic  substratum.  That 
account  01  sui,stratum  js  mainly  Babytonian  ;  but 
D'   '"-+''•  Egyptian  and  even  Persian  influence  is  not 
excluded.     Indeed,  for  that  singular  passage  Gen.  1 ». 
Kgyptian  influence,  either   direct  or    more  probably 
(through  Pha-nician  or  Canaanilish  mythology  |  indirect, 
seems  to  !»•  suggested.     We  are  thus  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  new  problem.     How  is  it  that  the  l*riestly 
Writer,  with  his  purified  theology,  and  his  comparatively 
slight  interest  in  popular  tradition,  should  lutve  adopted 
SO  much  mythology  as  the  basis  of  his  statement  that 
'  God  created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  earth,  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day  '  ? 

If  the  Yahwisl  had  given  a  creation -story,  corre- 
sponding to  his  Flood-story,  the  phenomena  of  (icn.  1 
„  -    .  T  would  not  be  so  surprising.     The  Priestly 

ri^al   Wri,<?r  m'ght  flM"  U  ,akcn  lo  Bctcd 
0   ^         consistently  by  giving  an  improved  version 

of  Ixnlh  traditional  stones.1  Hut  we  have  no  Yahwistic 
creation-story,  except  indeed  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
and  though  the  lost  portion  of  the  eosniogoiiic  preface 
to  J  s  Paradise-story  I  Ixised  prolably  on  a  Canaanilish 
Story)  must  have  differed  greatly  from  the  cosmogony 
in  Gen.  1.  yet  it  is  most  improbable  that  P  would 
spontaneously  have  thought  of  competing  with  J  by 
producing  a  new  semi-Babylonian  cosmogony.  In  the 
next  place  it  should  lie  noticed  that  the  Hood-story 
which  J  has  Ijorrowed.  directly  or  indirectly,  fr»m 
Babylon,  stands  111  Babylonian  mythology  111  close 
connection  with  the  creation-story;  the  two  events  are 
in  fact  only  separated  by  the  ten  antediluvian  t  hald;van 
kings  and  an  uncertain  interval  between  creation  and 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty.  The  list  of  the  ten  kings 
is  certainly  represented,  however  imperfectly,  by  J  s 
Caimte  genealogy  (see  (aim  11  s  $  3  f.  \  ;  h  is  probable 
therefore  that  J  (as  represented  by  the  stratum  called  )m) 
originally  hail  a  creation-story  with  strong  Babylonian 
affinities,  ami  that  P  used  this  story  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  cosmogony. 

Accepting  this  hypothesis,  we  arc  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  ec  hoes  of  mythology  in  Gen.  1  i-'2v>-  Underneath 
P  we  recognise  the  debris  of  the  cosmogony  of  }r  1  he 
Priestly  Writer  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  collect 
Babylonian  mythic  data ;  he  simply  adopted  and 
adapted  the  work  of  a  much  earlier  writer. 

The  hypothesis  i%  due  to  t  lie  sagacity  of  Hudtie,*  and  the  more 
clearly  we  discern  the  mythic  elements  in  1*"*  cosmogony,  the 
more  probable  and  indeed  inevitable  dues  the  hypothesis  become. 
That  the  old  cosmogony  has  l>een  lost,  is  much  to  l«e  deplored  ; 
but  *r  can  easily  believe  that  it  would  have  been  loo  trying  to 
devout  members  of  the  '  congregation  '  10  have  had  hef,  in-  I  hern 
in  the  siih  I'  ->s  the  early  ami  a.nura  ludf-hcathenish  recension 
of  a  Canaanilish. Hahytonian  cosmogony  produced  by  and  the 
111 1 1-  I.  1  i'  re  hut  mi  ill  1-  -  -     1 1. 1 1  -  I     n  nu,; !  !  \    '-t  ! 1   i  ret    - 1 

of  this  recension  due  to  the  Priestly  Writer.  Whether  the  latter 
found  any  reference  to  the  sahluth  in  the  older  story  whu  h 
might  srt-m  to  justify  his  inserliu-i  nf  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  sabbath,  we  do  not  know,  Jensen  finds  a  reference  to  the 
17th  anil  14th  davs  of  the  month  in  the  fifth  tablet  uf  the  epic 
(//.  17  /.},  and  ^inimcrn  even  insert-  conjecturally  "on  the 
sabbath '  (line  iS)  :  but  whelhcr  any  part  of  t his  uWrc  passage 
lay  in  any  form  before  J»,  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  explanation  given  by  Zinimern  (above.  §  41  does 
justice,  as  no  other  explanation  can  do.  to  the  circum- 

_      -        stances  and  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
(         Babylonians  at  a  comparatively  remote 

_  .  period.      If  it    somewhat   closely  re- 

"  semblcs  the  explanation  of  the  Baby- 

lonian flood-story,  this  is  no  objection.  The  post- 
diluvian earth  may  in  a  qualified  sense  be  called  a  new 
earth,  and  some  mythologies  expressly  recognise  that 
the  present  creation  is  rather  a  re-creation.*    Still,  it 

1  P  h.is  in  fact  civen  his  own  Flood-story  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  J  is  harmonised  with  H's  theory  of  the  history  of  cultus. 

See  Deunse,  1 4/. 
a  r^vjcA.  470-40* ;  ZATn-(>n      (86).    Cp  Ricon.  Gtn. 

iliJf-  "f>l 

i  See.  e.g.,  Ihe  legend  of  the  (non-Aryan)  SantaU  of  Bengal  in 
Hunter's  Kttral  Htngai,  \yof. 
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would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  even  this  explanation 
entirely  accounts  for  tlie  Babylonian  myth.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  lieen  the  theory  of  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  Babylonian  priests  o'l  those  who  did  most 
for  the  systematising  of  the  mythic  details.  The  details, 
however,  are  themselves  so  peculiar  that  they  invite  a  close 
examination  and  a  fuller  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  When  this  has  been  given  we  see  that  a  long 
mythic  development  must  have  preceded  the  story  of  the 
creation  epic,  which  is  not  like  an  isolated  rock  rising 
out  of  a  vast  plain,  but  like  a  tree  which  derives  its 
sustenance  from  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  itself  of  very 
gradual  formation.  B  is  out  of  the  mould  of  prim  eval 
folklore  that  the  great  creation-myth  has  drawn  its  life; 
later  ages  recombincd  the  old  material,  and  gave  the 
result  a  new  meaning.  Man  invents  but  little ;  the 
Babylonians,  we  may  be  sure,  borrowed  their  dragon- 
myth,  and  much  besides,  from  earlier  races,  whose-  modes 
of  thought  lie  outside  of  our  present  field  of  study. 

The  comparative  lateness  of  the  "epic"  (the  title  is 
not  inappropriate)  which  Asur-bani-pal  added  to  his  royal 
library,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument  ;  but  it  is 
plain  also  that  it  is  based  upon  archaic  materials.  In 
)»articular  the  myth  of  Apsu  and  T latitat  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  to  1500  It.t:.  through  inscriptions  which 
refer  to  the  'abysses  or  'seas'  of  Babylonian  temples 
(see  NeuCSIITAN  §  2);  these  'seas'  were  in  fact 
trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  young  Sun-god  over  the 
primaeval,  cosmic  sea,  with  which  Tiamat  is  to  be 
identified.  In  1500  B.C.  this  myth  was  doubtless 
already  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

Other  less  elaborate  creation-stories  are  known  to 
us — specimens  of  the  very  varied  traditions  which  had 
_  — wixtl  J  at  'crl5t  a  'oca'  circulation.    S>me  arc 


forms. 


preserved  in  fragments  of  Bcrossus  and 


Dam.1sx.1us.  others  have  only  lately  been 
revealed  to  us  by  T.  G.  Pinches  and  his  predecessor  the 
lamented  G.  Smith,  whom  Asur  Una-pal  would  certainly 
have  recognised  as  worthy  to  have  been  one  of  the 
dupMirri,  or  scrilrcs.  of  his  library,  for  it  was  he  who 
was  the  discoverer  and  the  first  translator  of  Asur-batii- 
pal's  great  •  Creation-epic' 

The  Greek-reading  world  owed  its  chief  acquaintance 
with  Babylonian  mythology  to  a  Greek-writing  priest 
„  of  Bel  named  Bcrossus  lalxjut  280  is.i  i. 

15.  B^ros-  It  js  unfortimalc  (haj  wc  know  his  booh 

8  n'  XaXoaovd  only  from  very  imperfect  extracts  ; 1 
but.  considering  his  competence  ami  his  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  ancient  documents,  wc  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  these  extracts.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  them  is  a  fragment  of  a  cosmogony.  Its 
resemblances  to  statements  in  both  the  creation-stories 
of  Genesis,  csi>ceially  the  first,  arc  obvious.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  ( 1 )  the  description  of  the 
priiTKeval  darkness  and  waft.  (21  the  name  i)aurt 2  (cp. 
C-rp),  translated  tfaWtfa.  winch  is  given  to  the  woman 
who  ruled  over  the  monsters  of  chaos.*  and  (3)  the 
origin  ascribed  to  heaven  and  earth,  which  arose  out 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  BanTr,  cut  asunder  by 
Bel,  while  the  creation  of  man  by  one  of  the  gods  (at 
Bel's  command),  who  mixed  with  clay  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  severed  head,  not  of  Bel.  but  of  the 
dragon  Tiamat,*  may  be  compared,  or  contrasted,  with 
Gen.  27. 


>  See  M  filler.  Frag.  I /hi.  Gr<n.  2  40?  ;  Itudde.  Vrptck. 
474-4is  ;  and  cp  Tiele,  BAG  11  ;  Schr.  COTXtyf. 

•  According  to  Roliertson  Smiths  happy  rest 
633Q.    The  text  I..,-  HaAartf. 

*  Cp 


happy  restoration,  7.A 


*  Cp  those  monsters  w  ith  the  '1,-lptrs  of  Kahab '  in  Job 
9 13  RV,  and  with  the  'four  l>east»  which  came  up  from 
the  '  great  sea'(l>an.  T 1-4).  The  lattrr  passage  U  cschsiolockal. 
The  powers  of  evil  will  again  Ire  let  loose  and  rule  upon  earth, 
but  will  at  last  be  UWtlUMIM  (cp  AsTicitmsT,  I  4). 

*  The  correction  of  «*irrov  llw  ict )  in  the  text  of  IWrAssu*  (in 
Sjmctltus,  5»  /.)  is  due  to  lbndorf;  but  its  intpnninrf  was 
noticed  first  by  Stucken  {AitraimythfM  1  55).  The  text  is 
translated  by  I^tiormant,  l.n origimi.  I  507.  and  <  '•tuikel,  A,  kiff. 
to.   Just  before  mention  has  been  made  of  the  forroationof  earth 
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The  tbeogony  of  Damascius 1  (6th  cent.  A  n. )  is  at 
first  Night  nf  less  importance.  It  shows,  however,  more 
clearly  than  the  Btrossian  fragment  ih.it  the  essential 
features  of  the  story  of  the  epic  were  well  known,  for 
the  two  chief  mythic  names  mentioned  by  I>am.vscius — 
vu. ,  Tai'f*  ami  A«rar/uir — arc  plainly  derived  from 
Tiamat  ;uid  Apsu,  whilst  the  only  begotten  son  of  this 
couple  is  Mwi'JMI.  w  hich  corresponds  to  the  obscure  name 
Mummu  in  the  epic  (Tab.  I.  II  4,  13  ;  sec  above,  g  2. 
second  note). 

We  now  turn  t<i  the  cuneiform  records,  among  which 
the  so-called  Culh.ran  cosmogony  I  rV/lfl1  1  149  f.  )*  is 
not  to  be  included.     |ii)  The  chief  of  these 

the 
!  of 


16.  Three  |s  l  ocation -epic,  of  which 

C1*j^'  ?™  reader  has  already  heard.     Its  place 

origin  was,  of  course.  liubylon,  .is  appears 
from  the  fact  that  its  hero  is  the  god  Marduk.  who 
was  thir  patron  uf  Babylon.  Obviously  this  is  only 
one  of  several  local  versions  of  the  primitive  myth. 
In  tin?  original  story  Bel  of  Nippur  was,  no  doubt, 
the  great  gixl  who  overcame  T1a1n.1t.  and  prepared 
the  way  for  creation.  The  priests  of  the  other  sacred 
cities,  however,  had  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
patron  deities,  and  local  Creation-myths  were  the  result. 

1*1  In  another  version  of  the  myth,*  th<-  tight  between 
the  divine  champion  and  Tiani.it  occurs  after  the 
creation,  and  is  waged  for  the  delivrrame  of  gods  and 
men  alike.  '  Who  will  set  forth  ito  slavi  the  dragon, 
to  rescue  the  wide  earth  and  seize  the  royal  power? 
Set  forth.  0  God  SO.I,  slay  the  drag. >n.  rescue  the 
wide  earth,  and  scire  the  royal  power."  An  extravagant 
account  is  given  (in  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Talmud) 
of  the  dragon's  sire,  and  it  is  slid  that  when  the  dragon 
was  slain  its  blood  flowed  night  and  day  for  three 
years  ami  three  (six  ?)  months.  This  may  suggest  the 
ultimate  mvthic  origin  of  'a  time,  times,  and  a  half  in 
Dan.  lis  Kev.  12 14. 

{e)  A  much  fuller  mid.  if  we  assume  its  antiquity,  more 
important  narrative  is  the  '  non -Semitic '  one  translated 
hy  Pinches  in  1890  from  a  bilingual  text  discovered  by 
G.  Smith.4  It  is  a  mixture  of  creation-  and  culture- 
myth,  ami  as  a  culture-myth  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  (sec  CAlNtTEs.  $  3).  The 
creation-story  is  given  only  in  allusions.  It  is  staled  that 
once  upon  a  tune  there  was  no  vegetation,  and  "  all  the 
lands'  (of  Babylonia were  sea.  Then  there  arose  a 
movement  111  the  sea.  and  the  most  ancient  cities  and 
temples  of  Babylonia  were  created.  Next  the  sub- 
ordinate divine  lieings  tailed  Anunnaki  were  created, 
after  which  Marduk  set  a  reed  on  the  water.'1  formed 
dust,  and  po.ired  it  out  beside  the  reed.  Then,  'to 
cause  the  gixls  to  dwell  in  a  delightful  place.*  he 
made  mankind  (cp  lien.  1  :6  f, )  w  ith  the  co-operation  of 

1  dciven  ""t  id  the  two  parts  >>f  Opcy>(»)«ar  (with  whnro  'he 
reporter  of  H*rOssu»  iilentiricii  Tiamati.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  (he  severed  head  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  creation 
of  man  must  be  Tiamai's,  no*  dial  of  ihe  Creator,  though 
Kuselnus  already  had  before  him  tbt*  rea  lms  tnvrov  (sec  Hudde. 
I'rfttck.  4T0).  Tlie  passage  is  therefore  ihi  a  statement  of 
the  kinship  of  God  and  man  (WkS  A'rt.  Srm.l*)  43),  though 
it  is  of  course  lo  t>c  assumed  thai  ihe  i;od  spoken  of  made  man 
in  his  own  physical  likened  (cii  Masperu,  ten  <•/<  r:  11  \. 
Strange  to  say,  the  name  iMalu  seems  lo  have  cv.me  into 
the  lent  of  llcrnssus  hy  mistake,  r'or  most  likely  it  U  a  cor* 
nipt  ion  of  Marduk  (lastrow,  /«'<■  .  <>f  flat.  amt  An.  $;  <p 
j.  H.  Wright,  ZA  16  71  jfl  The  Uory,  however,  is  only 
intelligible  on  ihe  theory  adopted  in  this  note. 

I  See  Schr.  COT  1  13 ;  [eaten,  A'ojmet.  ljoff. 

.  See  /  i,::n  '  i,  /.  A,  i  •  ■• .  {17  if  J'lie  st  1  v  relates  la  ihe 
mytliolo^i<  al  history  of  a  king  uf  the  primitive  -i.'e.  and  is  uot 

■>  S<^  /immem's  transl.  in  Gunkel,  Setoff.  4 17-4 19.  The 
coloph  >n  assigns  this  tablet  also  i>»  ibe  library  of  Asur-bswi-pal. 

*  I'inelies,  A'/'l2,*  *>  roy^T. ;  cp  Horrtmel,  Ih Mtuht  Rundickttu, 
C<)|).  pp.  ios-114.  A.  Jercmias  renrr-.a"irs  rlns  and  similar 
myitis  as  artificial  products,  composed  in  a  llabvloniaii  interest 
IBtitr.  tur  Auyr.  lii.  1  108);  but  the  priests  certainly  did  not 
invent  altogether. 

*  1'p  rbe  name  'land  of  reeds  and  canals,"  given  to  S,  Baby- 
lonia on  ihe  v  ^  of  hsa^amta,  kim;  of  Krech,  before  4^00  B.C. ; 
and  see  the  illustration  of  gigantic  Chaldean  rced«,  Maspero, 
D.IWU  e/Cn: 
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the  goddess  Aruru  (whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  to 
again,  col.  040,  n.  4).  We  are  allowed  to  infer  that 
this  waste  of  water  had  lieen  converter!  into  a  fruitful 
plain  by  the  industry  of  the  new  ly  created  men  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  gods  ;  and  to  these  gods  is 
astrilK-d  ihe  greatest  of  all  human  works,  the  erection 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Babylonia  with  their  temples. 
Thus  the  most  characteristic  part  of  Ihe  Babylonian 
mvth  -  vir_,  the  tight  of  the  sun-god  with  Tiamat — is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  The  reader  should  notice 
this,  as  it  illustrates  one  of  the  two  chief  Hebrew 
cosmogonies  (see  below,  §  20  [c]l_ 

The  statement  that  the  myth  which  underlies  lien  1 
is  of  Babylonian  origin  may  now  tie  supplemented  thus. 

1.  The  epic  of  Asur-hAni-pal's  library  stands  at  the 
height  of  n  great  mythic  development.     We  cannot 
therefore  presume  that   we  have  rc- 


17.  Provisional 
result. 


covered  I  he  exact  form  of  the  Babylonian 
myth  on  which  the  narrative  in  Gen.  1 
(or  the  earlier  narrative  out  of  which  that  in  Gen.  1 
has  grow  n  I  is  based. 

a.  Since  there  were  several  creation-stories  in  Baby- 
lonia, it  is  <i  priori  proliahle  that  other  stories  beckla 
that  referred  to  may.  either  as  wholes  or  in  parts,  have 
influenced  the  creation-stories  in  Palestine. 

These  rt  asonabte  inferences  suggest  two  fresh  inquiries. 
We  have  t<>  ask.  1.  What  is  tin:  earliest  date  at  which 
.      .  the  adoption  of  Babylonian  mvths  bv 
Tort]      th*-'  lsTaclit«  «  h»«"ricaHy  conceivable? 

i^tion."  2  evulcncc  have  wc  of  ,hc 

**  existence  of  other  Hebrew  creation-myths 

than  tint  in  Gen.  1  t  'l*a.  some  of  which  may  even 

enable  us  to  fill  up  incomplete  parts  or  that  narrative  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  it  is  enough  lo  refer  to 
recent  studies  on  the  Amama  tablets.  1  "he  letters  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform  sent  by  kings  and  governors  of 
Western  Asia  to  Amen-hoiep  III.  and  Amcn-botep  IV. 
prove  that,  even  before  the  Kgyptian  conquests  and  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  Babylonian  culture  had 
spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  •  Religious 
myths  must  have  fanned  part  of  this  culture  ' 1  It  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  proKible  that  Babylonian 
creation-  and  deluge -myths  penetrated  into  Canaan 
ticfore  the  fifteenth  century  KC. ,  and  as  soon  xs  the 
Israelites  became  settled  in  Palestine  they  would  have- 
opjxirtunilics  enough  of  absorbing  these  myths. 

At  the  sanic  time  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  arc 
also  several  other  periods  in  Israclitish  history  when 
either  an  introduction  of  new  or  a  revival  of  old  myths 
is  historically  conceivable  *  The  _^rj/  is  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  formcT  appears  to  have  had 
a  Babylonian  secretary  (see  SllAVSHA)  ;  the  latter 
admitted  into  his  temple  a  brazen  'sea'  (representing, 
as  shown  already,  the  primaeval  tfHC>m  or  tiamat)  and  a 
lwa/en  serpent  (representing  the  dragon;  see  Nf.hl'SH- 
TASJ).  The  MA***'  is  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B-C.  when  Arama-an,  Assyrian,  and  neo-Baby Ionian 
influences  became  exceedingly  strong,  and  were  felt 
even  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  third  and  fourik 
are  the  evilic  and  post-exilic  periods,  when  (see  t.g.. 
Job  and  Is.  40-55)  there  was  a  revival  of  mythology 
which  the  religious  organisation  of  Judaism  could 
neutralise  but  not  put  down. 

In  replying  to  the  second  question  (as  to  the  evidence 
for  other  cosinogonic  stones  in  the  OT),  we  must  of 
__      _   course  be  satisfied  with  very  incomplete 

to '  references.     Such  we  can  find  lioth  in 
otuor  cos  ...        .  ... 

pre -exilic  and  in  post -exilic  writings, 
mogonies  .  prc_OM[lc  references  occur  in  (<i)  Gen. 
pre-OXlllC    4{>j5    |„  ^  ju,,K  5ao  and  csp^.iaiij.  in 

(c)  the  introduction  to  the  Ldcii-stury  ;  ]»>s1  -exilic  in 

1  Che.  ffimtttmtk  Century,  Dec.  iF^i.  p.  0^4. 
"•t  Tliis  lias  been  repeatedly  shown  by  t  heyne  (see  e.g.,  f*b 
an.t  .S<>/<iw«or,  T6-7B;  C'/'j.  -xti,  7tE-tjo,  379.  351);  rp  (jnnkel. 
Schtff.,  which,  in  spile  of  some  critical  deficiencies  (see  notice  in 
L  rit.  A'rr*.,  July  iBos),  is  too  ingenious  and  instructive  not  to  be 
*  to  advanced  1 
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id)  Job  15y/  (-•)  ftft>ii  (/)  Prov.  8«.j>  (beside*  the 
passages  on  the  Dragon). 

|.r|  The  phrase  in  the  Blessing  of  Joseph.  -  the  flood 
(rVAJiw)  couching1  beneath"  (cp  (.en.  ?»«)■  ,s  certainly 
Ihc  echo  of  a  Tiamat-myth,  and  the  stars  from 
their  r.uds'  (a  Babylonian  phrase- 1  in  ludg.  5»  t>(  a 
myth  like  that  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  epic. 

(<•>  Gen.  24>-7  ncols  more  special,  even  if  brief,  treat- 
ment. It  runs  thus,  the  original  introduction  of  the 
Kden-story  hav  ing  Urn  abridged  by  the  editor  of  J  I  .!'. 

'.  .  .  when  Vulioc  |KI,">liim|  made  earth  and  heaven.  Now 
there  were  no  hushes  ns  yel  upon  the  earth,  and  no  rn-rls»ge  an 
yet  sprouted  forth,  for  S'alme  |KI.'.htm|  had  tiot  caused  II  lu 
rain  upon  the  r.inh.  and  there  KM  no  nun  lo  nil  ihr  ground, 
but  a  Bond'  Hmd  lo  CUM  up  fioin  the  earlh  and  drench  the 
whole  face  of  tile  ground  ;  then  Yahwe  (KIAhim)  f.rmed  niun 
du.t  fruni  the  k'  i  id,  and  breathed  into  hi>  nuslrib  breath  of 
life,  and  nun  BCCMM  a  lnuig  being." 

Evidently  this  Irlongs  to  the  second  section  of  a 
mythological  creation -story,  and  its  details  are  all  of 
Bab, Ionian  origin.     Like  Pinches'  non-Scmilie  crcatton- 

>tor>  i   1 1    g   !'.(/■    it  d<  ia  ibes,  III  ugn  ■  Mi 

mythic  exaggeration,  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  the 
first  colonists  of  Babylonia.  The  extremely  small  rain- 
fall in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  remarked  upon  by 
Herodotus  (1  191);  consequently,  without  the  careful 
direction  anil  control  of  the  yearly  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  land  would  lie  either 
marsh  or  desert.  Water-plants  there  must  have  been 
f«  1  ,  is  m  even  in  the  rn  rst  di  ■  ilate  11  n  ts  .  but  t.  ie 
myth  writers  imagine  a  time  when  even  reeds  had  not 
yet  apj>carcd.  and  when  1  all  the  lands  were  sea '  (myth, 
/.  tot.  since  'a  flood  used  to  come  up  (it  seemed) 
from  the  earth'  (Gen.  26)  Next,  the  Hebrew  wtiIcx 
tells  us  that  Yahwe  formed  man  out  of  dust  (2?>.  just 
as.  in  the  myth  (//.  20 /.),  Marduk.  with  the  help  of 
the  potter-goddess  Aram,4  makes  man  1  no  doubt  |  of  day, 

an<l  somewhat  as.  in  the  story  of  Berossus  (sec  alxnc, 
§15),  one  of  the  gods  forms  men  out  of  earth  moistened 
with  Tiamat  s  |not  Bel's)  blood  The  sequel  in  the 
Hebrew  story  has  obviously  liecn  abridged.  There 
must  have  lx-cn  son>c  reference  to  the  peaceful  subjuga- 
tion of  the  yearly  flood,  otherwise  how  could  Yahwe 
have  ' planted  a  garden  (or  parkMn  Kden  '  (  v.  8)?  So 
in  the  old  myth  we  hear  next  that  Marduk  made  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  '  in  their  places,'  the  reeds  and 
the  woods,  ami  the  green  of  the  fields  (//.  23-96)1 
Besides  this  aflinity  of  its  contents  to  the  non-Semitic 
Creation -myth  the  Yahwistio  passage  h.i->  a  striking 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  first  tablet  of  the  Creation- 
cpic.  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  course  a  Semitic 
work. 

On  (</)  Job  157/.,  («■)  384-n,  (/)  Prov.  8»»-ji  we 

must  lie  Irrief. 

In  [d\  we  have  apparently  a  reference  to  a  more 
heroic  wparrbyorot  than  the  Adam  of  the  Yahwisl  (like 
the  Yima  of  the  A  vesta  and  the  Maui 


™>f  New  /inland  mythology,  ami  some- 
what  like  the  Adapa  of  a  Babylonian  myth/,*  who  shares! 
the  privileges  of  the  divine  or  semi-divine  members  of 
the  council  of  Klo&h.  This  first  man  was  an  cmbodi- 
tneal  of  absolute  Wisdom,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 

•  The  name  suggests  a  wild  beast  (Cen.  W  The  same 
epithet  (r.lhit  is  gi.cn  to  Ncrgal,  the  god  of  the  nether  world 
in  the  Gilitamet.epit  (Tab.  xx,.,  in  Jcremias,  VtnUUuHgtH. 

0,  >). 

,J  nvVcC-^Hak  ai'i.lfr,  plur.  of  ataktu  (■fsK^S.-iX  Cp  la 
kakkahtlmi  UtmAmr  *!-kats*-nu  '  ibe  way  of  the  stars  of  heaven' 
(Del.  AM.  HU'BtlFI* 

»  =  A»«.  ti»  </./*>.  'flood,  waves,  high  tide"  (so  Fnl.  Del.. 

1.  yon.  Hommcl).  The  cylinder  inscription  of  Sargon  stales 
that  he  planned  crr.it  irrigation  works  for  desert  lands,  opening 
the  dans,  and  causing  the  waicrs  to  flow  everywhere  ki gi.d 
«Wj°,  '  like  the  exuberance  of  a  flood.' 

*  Aruru  probably  means  '  poller  '  (Jensen).  In  the  1  ".it gam.  S 
epic  (8  u)  'hi>  goddexs  Lnea.ls  habani  out  of  clay  (|itu).  The 
V ahwisi  puts  '  dust '  (IE*;/  for  '  clay  '  (-cfl)  ;  but  we  find  the 
latter  word  in  Job  33  a,  "Ps'lp  (the  lint  root  pp  is  used 
in  the  epic). 

»  Cp  Maspero,  Dawn  0/Crv.  650^. 
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same  word  ^'«n  1  to  he  brought  forth,"  is  used  of  this 
wondrous  personage  and  of  the  Wisdom  who  is  described 
in  Proi .  ,S,  and  that,  equally  with  the  Wisdom  of  Proverbs, 
the  tirst  man  spoken  of  by  Kliphar  came  into  existence 
liefore  the  hills  This  myth  has  a  very  Bab\  Ionian 
appearance,  and  may  conceivably  lieloiig  to  the  s.ime 
cycle  as  the  myth  of  Knoch  (  =  Noah,  the  "first  man' 
of  the  second  age  of  the  world),  who  was  said  to  have 
derived  his  wisdom  from  his  intercourse  with  angels. 

In  l>)  JoboS^ii  we  find  the  singular  notion  {•'.  7) 
that  the  stars  are  older  than  the  earth.  In  the 
t reanon-epic  the  creation  of  the  stars  as  'stations  for 
the  great  g'*!s '  (see  STAHs,  jt  3  </>,  follows  on  the  sul>- 
jug.iluMi  of  the  dragon  of  chaos  and  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earlh  (out  of  tin-  carcase  of  Tiiim.il  i.  The 
Hebrew  poet,  however,  does  not  perhaps  consider  this 
story,  or  even  its  punned  oflshtiot  in  (icn.  ] ,  to  be  a 
Worthy  representation.  Heaven  mid  its  stars  tuust 
always  have  existed  for  Yahwe  find  the  'holy  ones'  to 
dwell  in  (cp  Is.  2(119  'dew  of  lights  and  the  "endless 
lights'  where  Ahura  dwells.1  in  the  Avesta).  He  admits, 
indctxl  that  the  ocean  once  on  a  time  nested  Yahwe, 
and  was  forced  into  obedience  (cp  Ps.  104  6-9).  Of  a 
separation  of  upper  and  lowTr  waters,  however,  he  has 
nothing  to  say. 

In  (/)  I'rov.  8  ji-?t  we  find  the  same  careful  restriction 
of  the  mythological  element.  The  mysterious  caprices 
of  the  ocean  still  suggest  a  prim.Tv.il  rel>cllion  on  its 
part  against  Yahwe  ;  but  this  is  described  111  the  simplest 
manner.  Of  a  time  when  chaos  reigned  supreme  we 
lniir  nothing.  Yahwe  and  Wisdom  were  together  before 
the  earth  was  •  In  fact  the  new  quasi-mythic  representa- 
tion of  Wisdom  was  incompatible  with  the  antique 
Babylonian  cosmogony. 

These  passages  seem  to- show  that  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  view  in  the  posl-cxilic  period 
*a  p™nh.H«l  bcsl  wav  of  imag'"'nK  creation. 

writers.  nmh  (except  in  the  palest  lorm  1 ;  others 
sevtn  to  have  found  it  symbolic-ally 
useful.  To  this  we  shall  return  presently  (|  a;j)  There 
is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  respecting  the  (ire-exilic 
time  w  hich  has  a  prior  c laim  on  our  attention.  Though 
both  J ,  and  J,  have  a  cosmogony  f  §  1 2 1,  there  is  an  almost 
complete  siletxe  respecting  such  myths  in  the  pre-exilic 
prophetic  literature,  There  is.  in  fact,  only  one  passage 
(Am.  9i)  that  remotely  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
creation-myth.  'ITlis  obscure  |«ssagc  has  been  considered 
elsewhere  (see Skkhknt,  §3/  ),  and  it  may  suffice  here 
lo  point  out  that  mythology  did  not  come  naturally  to 
the  early  Israelites,  and  that  one  great  aim  of  the 
prophets  was  to  recall  their  countrymen  to  old  Ismclitish 
ways  :  Solomon  w  ho  affected  foreign  fashions  was  no 
true  Israelite  We  need  not  lie  surprisisl,  therefore,  at 
the  scanty  references  in  the  greater  prophets  to  such 
figures  of  ll»c  Babylonian  and  Canaauitish  myths  as  the 
Dragon,  the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim.  It  is  to  a 
historical  writer  that  wc  are  indclrtrsl  for  the  information 
that  there  was  a  hrnien  serpent,  symliolising  proliably 
the  Dragon  (see  Nkhushtan,  §  2I.  in  Solomon's  temple. 
At  a  later  period  (post-exilic)  references  to  the  Chaos- 
dragon,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  primaeval  sea  by 
Yahwe,  and  to  some  other  features  of  mythic  tradition, 
abound.  Nor  was  the  spring  of  mythic  imagery  dried 
up  even  in  still  later  times,  as  the  apocalyptic  writings 
show.     See  DRAGON,  KahaB,  Skrhk.NT,  ANTICHRIST, 

Abomination  ok  Dfsolatio.v,  Abyss,  Armageddon, 

afocalypsk. 

If  the  above  presentation  of  facts  be  correct,  it  is  a 

I  So,  in  Baby-Ionian  mythology,  the  sky-god  Aim  dwell*  in 
the  highru  region  of  the  universe,  in  the  north  towards  the  pole, 
where  no  Sturm  can  dim  the  perpetual  bnlliaiK-e  (sc-e  Jenv-n. 
AVrwti/.  651).  It  is  the  'heaven  of  Anu."  in  winch  the  inferior 
gt«ls  lake  refuge  at  the  Deluge  ( I  Icluge-story,  /.  loS). 

'■»  The  text  of  tins  fine  passage  is  not  fiee  from  corruption. 
See  Che.  Jtxvuk  RtL  L^Lta.  iv.,  and  cp  Gunkel,  S.hSff. 
93/ 
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mistake  to 

23.  General 


that  the  Israelites  had,  from  their 
entrance  into  Canaan  onward*,  a  fairly 
result      complete  creation -myth,  in  which  Yahwe 


took  the  place  of  Marduk.  and  tfktiin. 
tiwydthdn,  tannin,  rahab.  etc..  that  of  the  dr.ig-.n 
Tiamat.  This  theory  has  indeed  U-en  vigorouslydefeiii;.  d 
by  Guakd  :  but  it  is  liable  to  grave  critical  objections. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Amos  <>ee  la-,1  S)  has  little  if 
any  comprehension  of  the  mythical  serpent  (pn<),  and 
that  the  Israelites  who  worship|>ed  in  Solomon's  temple 
completely  niisundirst.HKl  the  true  meaning  of  •  Nchush- 
tan,'  while  from  the  lime  of  the  Babylonian  'exile'  un- 
mistakable references  to  the  dragon-myth  alwund. 
This  implies,  not  of  course  that  there  was  not  previously 
a  Hebrew  dragon-myth,  but  that  a  revival  of  mythology 
had  luroughl  the  old  myth  into  fresh  prominence.  It  is 
pmlxableth.it  before  the  exile  the  cosmogonic  myths  of 
the  Israelites  at  Large  were  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
and  that  if  the  myth  on  which  the  creation-story  of 
(Jen.  1  is  based  th<  n  existed  (as  it  most  probably  did  I, 
it  w.is  uncomprehended  by  the  people,  ami  had  no 
influence  upon  their  thoughts.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  from  the  last  pre-esilic  century  onwards,  increased 
contact  with  Syria  and  (especially)  Babylonia  brought 
about  a  reawakening  of  the  mythological  interest,  and 
that  the  myths  which  at  a  very  early  date  had  been 
derived  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Canaanites,  were 
revived  by  religious  writers  (not  prophets,  at  any  rate 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  This  was  done,  sometimes  with  a  rougher, 
sometimes  with  a  gentler  hand,  but  always  without  any 
dangerous  concession  to  antiquated,  naturalistic  religion 
— a  grand  result,  which  the  Babylonian  priests,  noble 
as  their  own  higher  religion  was,  never  accomplished. 
To  inquire  into  the  cause  of  thus  success  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Jewish  religion. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Gen.  1  t -"2 411 
is,  or  is  not,  a  poem.     The  theory  was  first  propounded 
by    d'Kichthal,     'l'exte    frimitif  da 


24.  Owu.li-24- 


prcmisr  rAit  i/c   In    Creation    (  751 


a  poem?  wno  founij  a  tnM;  p0crni  composed  of 
perfectly  regular  strophes,  which  had  been  distorted  by 
the  editor  (3a/).  Briggs  {Old  Test.  Student,  April 
'841  added  to  this  the  discovery  of  a  metre  (five  tunes 
in  each  line  with  ca-stira).  The  possibility  of  this  is 
established  by  the  undoubted  existence  of  metre  in  the 
itabylonian  creation-epic  (see  Del.  II  'efttfhoff.)  ;  but 
unless  we  had  before  us  |a's  form  of  the  creation  story, 
how  could  we  expect  to  restore  without  arbitrariness  the 
true  Hebrew  metre? 

II.  Conceptions  of  Creation.  — It  has  been  show  n  above 
that  there  circulated  in  Judah  in  the  regal  period  at 
'26.  Doctrine  of  Ic;ls'         m.iih.c  storu-s  or  creation 

creation  late.  K|,-§        l",iht  ['  ""2  / 

or  indirectly  of  Babylonian  origin.  It 

is  still  with  the  former  that  we  are  specially  concerned 
for  the  present.  That  there  is  no  clear  reference  to 
this  myth  in  the  fragmentary  remains  l<  p  Mow. 
§  20)  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  is.  no  doubt,  a  fact 
which  lias  to  be  accounted  for  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  Canaanitish- Itabylonian  origin  of  the  myth  wc 
cease  to  lie  surprised  at  it.  Certainly  Isaiah  and 
the  other  great  prophets  believed  in  the  crcaiorship 
of  Yahwe  ;  but  they  could  not  have  given  their  sanction 
to  even  a  simplifies:!  edition  of  any  of  the  grotesque 
and  heathenish  myths  of  the  Canaanitc*  and  the 
Babylonians.  Why.  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they 
not.  like  the  Second  Isaiah  (Is.  40-18).  preach  the 
creatorship  of  Yahwe  without  any  mythic  ornamenta- 
tion ?  The  answer  is.  that  their  ohject  was  not  to  teach 
an  improved  theology,  but  to  disjiel  those  illusions 
which  threatened,  they  believed,  to  involve  good  and 
bad  Israelites  alike  in  one  common  ruin.  'I  he  pre-exilic 
prophets  were  preachers  of  judgment  :  the  truth  tin  y 
h  id  to  announce  was  that  Yahwe  was  not  merely  the 
god  of  Israel,  but  also  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
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w  ho  would  punish  all  guiltv  nations,  and  more  especially 
the  most  favoured  nation,  the  Israelites.  It  was  for  the 
late  exilic  and  the  post -exilic  prophets  and  other  religious 
writers,  whose  function  was.  not  so  much  threatening, 
as  rdihcation  and  consolation,  to  draw  out  the  manifold 
applications  of  that  other  great  truth  that  Yahwe  is  the 
creator  of  the  world. 

On  the  pre-exilic  conception  of  creation,  therefore, 
not  much  can  tie  said.  There  were,  no  doubt,  hymns  to 
Yahwe  as  the  creator  ;  hut  the  divine 
creatorship  was  not  u  central  truth  in 
that  early  age.  and  could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  a  form  congenial  to  the  later  worshipers. 
YYc  ha\c.  however,  a  fragment  of  a  song  in  the  Hook 
of  Jashar  (t  K.  811/).  which  the  narrator  who  quotes 
it  ascrilws  to  Solomon.  W  ith  the  help  of  the  LXX  wv 
may  restore  it  thus  :  — 

The  «un  did  Yahwe  setile  in  heaven. 

Hut  he  said  he  would  (himself)  dwell  in  dirk  clouds. 

I  have  built  a  lofty  house  fur  th"-. 

A  settled  place  for  thy  iieipetuol  habitation." 

Here  Yahwe  is  dcscritjcd  as  the  creator  of  the  sun. 
He  is  therefore  gTcater  than  the  solar  deity  Marduk. 
the  creator  in  the  Babylonian  cosmogony.  None  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  serves  Yahwe  as  a  mansion  ;  dark  clouds 
are  round  at»oul  him  (cp  I's.  97a  18 11,  >f}f  again).  It 
is  of  his  condescension  that  he  dwells  in  Solomon  s 
temple,  which  will  therefore  lie  as  enduring  as  tlie  sun  in 
the  firmament  (cp  I's.  7S69).  Considering  that  Solomon 
(it  would  seem)  put  up  in  the  temple  a  trophy  of 
Yahw  e  s  victory  over  the  Dragon  of  chaos  (sec  Nkiiish- 
TAS ),  it  is  conceivable,  though  scarcely  proUible.  that 
a  hymn  to  the  creator  which  contained  these  four  lines 
was  actually  written  for  use  at  tlie  dedication  of  the  first 
temple.  At  any  rate,  even  if  not  of  the  Solomonic  age, 
the  fragment  is  presumably  pre-exilic.  and  cont.rms  the 
idea  that  the  creation  of  the  world  if  e. .  the  world  know  n 
to  tlve  Israelites)  was  early  spoken  of  as  a  proof  of 
Yahwe  s  greatness.  Nor  can  wc  be  surprised  that  some 
scanty  reference  to  Yahwe  as  the  Maker  »ar'  ^iox^f  ts 
traceable  in  pre-exilic  proper  names  (see  NAMES,  <8  30. 
and  cp  the  Ikib.  and  Ass.  names  Sin-bani,  Bel-bam, 
Bel-ibai). 

It  was  the  Second  Isaiah,  however,  so  far  as  wc  know  , 
who  made  the  creatorship  of  Yahwe  a  fundamental 

27  II  Isaiah  K'"l>h  beUet     K  40  Kivc*  ll>e  ke>'  lo 
'  the  later  doctrine  of  creation.  Living 

after  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  state,  and  amidst  new 

scenery  and  other  men.  gifted  moreover  with  a  tenderly 

devout  spirit  and  a  rich  poetic  imagination,  the  Second 

felt  what  was   needed   to  regenerate  Jewish 

1  — a  wider  view  of  the  divine  nature.  To 

him  Yahwe  was  far  too  high  for  the  common  sacrificial 

cultus.  far  too  great  to  be  merely  a   local   deity  ; 

l>oth  nature  and  mankind  owed  their  existence  to 

Yahwe.      He  had  indeed  chosen  Israel  for  a  special 

possession  ;  but  it  was  for  purely  moral  en.ls.  There- 

fore  Israel  s  fall  could  not  be  for  ever  j  Israel's  and  the 

world's  creator  would  certainly,  for  his  own  great  ends. 

restore  his  pi  oplc      I  el   I  -r  lei  then  look  up  to  I  111  as 

the  creator  of  all  things,  and  therefore  also  as  the 

Redeemer  Is*;)  of  Israel.     However  the  Second  Isaiah 

does  not  stop  here.     He  rii  t:lies  some  of  the  notions 

which  were  presumably  current  among  llie  Israelites — old 

notions,  now  awaking  to  a  fresh  life  under  Babylonian 

influence.     Israel  was.  no  doubt,  one  of  the  youngest  of 

the  nations;  but  Yahwe  was  not.  like  Marduk.  according 

to  tlie  old  myth,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods; 

•before  mc  (Yahwe)  no  god  was  made'  (Is.  49  to).  Nor 


1  The  passage  is  given  in  a  fuller  form  in  4XB*l  after  f.  53 
(than  m  M  I"),  willi  an  introduitury  and  a  closing  formula.  The 
former  runs,  '  Then  spake fluU—UW  concerning  the  house  when 
lie  had  finished  building  it ' ;  Uie  latter,  '.Surely  it  i«  written  •'«» 
0.SA.OV  t^c  vtv<.'  In  line  1  read  tv-nnnv-  JT1,  with  C  , 
rather lhan  mr  whi,  h  KUv.  prefers,  and  in  line  3  ir  5 

|ALJ  rather  lhaii  i«  ym4>ov.    Cp  Jasiilk,  Book  or,  f  3. 
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could  it  lie  right  cither  to  make  an  image  uf  Yahwc  la* 
if  he  were  no  U-tter  than  the  sun-god  Marduk),  or  to 
■ay  that  other  Llohim  helfjeil  Yahwc  las  they  were  said 
10  have  hel|>cd  Marduk  i  in  the  work  of  creation  (Is. 40 
18.  etc.  44  -4)  Whether  there  was  really  a  chaos  at 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  he  does  not  expressly  say. 
He  doe*  tell  us.  however,  that  there  is  nothing  chaotic 
It  MSxi  in  the  earth  as  it  came  from  Yahwc  ,  the  inf.  •rence 
from  which  is,  that  U>th  in  history  and  in  prophecy 
Gods  dealings  are  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  de- 
signed for  the  good  of  man  ( Is.  45 18 /  L  I  Ic  pointedly 
declares  that  Yahwc  not  only  formed  light  but  also 
IBade  darkness  (Is.  45:).  whereas  the  old  cosmogony 
of  J,  (sec  §  is)  ascril»ed  only  light,  not  darkness, 
to  the  creative  activity  of  Klohim. 

The  N'cond  Isaiah  does  not  assert  that  the  creator- 
ship  of  Yahwc  is  a  new  truth.  All  that  he  professes  to 
do  is  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  great  truths 
of  prima-val  tradition  (Is.  40 21  ;  see  SIU)T\.  His  view 
of  creative  activity  is  a  large  one.  t  'reatorship  consists, 
he  thinks,  not  only  in  bringing  into  existence  that  which 
liefore  was  not,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
history  (41  so  458  487).  He  affirm  that  l»>th  men  and 
things  are  "called'  into  existence  by  Yahwe  (41  4;  cp 
40  36  4 4  .tf  48  13)  ;  but  he  does  not  refuse  to  speak  also 
of  Yahwc  s  hand  (48  ij  cp  40jj.  etc.  ),  or  of  his  breath 
(443  CP  40  34).  as  the  agent  of  production.  Kase  and 
irresistibleii<-ss  are  two  leading  characteristics  of  Yahwc  s 
action,  ami  hence  it  is  that  the  Second  Isaiah  prefers 
(though  less  distinctly  than  the  Priestly  Writer)  the 
conception  of  creation  by  the  voice  to  that  of  creation 
by  the  hud  Creation  by  the  voice  is  also  a  specially 
characteristic  idea  of  Zoroastrianism  ; 1  but  the  Jews  prob- 
ably derived  the  idea,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  from 
IV-rsia  but  from  Babylonia.  No  more  stnkinc  expression 
of  it  could  lie  wished  for  than  that  contained  in  the 
lilies  from  the  Creation-epic  (  lab.  iv.):  — 

Then  in  their  midst  they  laid  .1  garment. 
To  Marduk  ihcir  first. born  thus  they  spoke  : 
Let  thy  rule,  O  l>ord,  surpa-s  that  of  the  gods. 
Perishing  and  becoming— Mieak  anil  lei  it  be  ! 
At  the  opening  of  thy  mouth  let  the  garment  perish  ; 
Again  command  it,  then  let  the  garment  reappear  ! 
He  -poke  with  hi*  mouth,  and  the  garment  perished  ; 
Again  he  commanded  it.  and  the  garment  reappeared.* 


Hid  the  Priestly  Writer  really  believe  in  a  pre-cxistcnt 
chaos,  out  of  which  the  world  was  made?  Or  is  the 
28  P  rrlrntlon  °f  eh-ios  in  his  cosmogony  simply  due 

'  '  to  educational  considerations  ?  Considering  the 
line  taken  by  the  Second  Isai.ih.  and  still  more  by  the 
later  wise  men,  we  may  venture  to  class  the  reference 
to  chaos  in  Ccn.  1 1  with  those  other  concessions  to 
popular  superstition  which  make  Ezra's  law-book  an 
ecclesiastical  compromise  rather  than  an  ideal  standard.1 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  other  mythic  features 
in  the  cosmogony;  all  that  the  I*rie»tly  Writer  really 
cares  for  are  the  religious  truths  at  the  Uise  of  the 
story,  such  as  the  cieatorship  of  Yahwc,  the  divine 
image  (surely  not.  according  to  P.  physical)  in  man, 
ami  the  fundamental  cosmic  importance  of  the  sabbath. 

Tile  later  writings  show  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Isaiah  and  the  Priestly  Writer  was  not  thrown 

29  Later  aw:iv  ' vvo  t,f  ,hc  most  '»'-1u"f"l  psalms 
...  18  101)  are  suggested  l>y  the  priestly  cos- 
^  mogony.  and  in  Ps.  339  148  5  creation  by 
the  word  of  God.  without  any  mention  of  chaos,  is 
affirmed  with  emphatic  conciseness.  The  fragments  of 
the  older  prophetic  writings  were  deficient  in  references 
to  creation  ;  the  post  exilic  adapters  and  supplemented 
of  prophec  y  have  remedied  this  defect  (sec  f.f. ,  Am.  4  11 
Jer.4tj*6  bi*b  Its*  31  35-37).  whilst  the  Book  of  Job  is 
pervaded  by  the  belief  in  the  Creator.  I*he  Praise  of 
Wisdom,  too  (  Prov.  823-31).  gives  a  gr  ind  picture  of  the 

•  The  Avesla,  however,  connect*  creation  with  the  recital  of 
a  certain  potent  formula  called  Ahuna-vairya  (Honover).  Gen.  1 
know*  nothing  of  »pell*_ 

»  He!.  H  tltKhdf/.,  104  ;  Zimmern,  in  Gunkel*  StAjf/.,  410/. 

»  ltut  cp  Smcnd.  A  T  hUl.-gfuhjh  457- 
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activity  of  the  Creator,  who  requires  no  sabbath-rest, 
for  he  cannot  be  fatigued  1  Nothing  is  said  here,  or 
in  the  Hook  of  Job,*  of  chaos  or  pre-exislent  matter. 
The  first  of  the  late  didactic  writers  who  distinctly 
asserts  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  matter  is  the 
author  of  the  Hook  of  Wisdom  3  ( 1 1 17  K-rlaaaa  ron  KOff^of 
£  iiil/fxpov  PXr/t).  He  may  110  doubt  lie  said  to  Plato- 
nize  ;  but  Philo  licfore  him.  not  indeed  without  some 
hesitation,  held  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  matter.*  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  contemporary 
Jewish  interpretations  of  Gen.  1 3.  Ins  Mace. ,  however 
(a  Pharisavan  record),  we  find  the  statement  that  the 
world  and  its  contents  were  made  oc*  «'£  trru*  (7=£,i. 
a  guarded  phrase.5  which  reminds  one  of  Heb.  1 1  3.  and 
is  at  any  rate  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  &i±op<t*>i  i\>}  ; 
and.  in  two  fine  passages  in  .-ifix.  Itttr.  (Charles),  liod 
is  addressed  thus,  ■  O  1  hou  .  .  .  that  hast  called  from 
the  beginning  that  which  did  not  yet  exist,  and  they 
obey  thee '  ('Jl  4),  and  'with  a  word  thou  t|uickcncsl  that 
which  was  not'  (4SS).  Parallel  passages  in  NT  are 
Rom.  4  17  Heb.  11  3  (where,  however,  /if/  (k  Qau'opdnu'v 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  (k  /if)  ipatvoiUvui')  *  We 
must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
the  latest  books  a  distinct  reference  to  chaos  occurs. 
In  2  Pet.  3s  the  earth  is  described  as  '  compacted  out 
of  water  ...  by  the  word  of  God."  Here  'water' 
obviously  means  that  portion  of  the  chaotic  waters 
which  was  under  the  firmament  ;  out  of  this,  according 
to  (km.  16.  the  dry  land  emerged  at  the  fiat  of  Yahwc. 
The  importance  given  to  the  Logos  in  Jn.  1  3.  and  to 
the  Son  of  God  in  Heb.  1  »,  as  the  organ  of  the  divine 
creative  activity,  is  best  treated  in  another  connection 
(sec  Logos).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  re-creation  of 
heaven  ami  earth,  see  DbXUGB*  §  19- 

(of  which  As*.  /.iirij,  'to  make,  create,'  i*  a  pboneti 
1)'  is  a  " 

30.  Words 

for  'Create.'  various  rendering*).     Iti.  {<,>«.  if) 

claim  »ra  for  JK  ;  but  Kx.  34  10  Nil.  Iti  50  have 
hecn  manipulated  by  K.  In  Gen.  07  "rnrS3(for  >rfry) ■* assigned 
to  R  hy  him-*clf.  I*.  4  5  and  Am.  4  13  are  interpolations  (>ee 
Amos,  I  1  j,  Isaiah,  ii.,  f  $).  Jer.  31  33  occurs  in  a  section  written 
or  rewritten  late.  I>t.  4  33  (where  |c"C  viand*  of  the  ovation  of 
man)  i*  hardly  pie-exilic  (cp  Iieutkronomv,  f  igc  In  »pite  of 
these  fact*,  it  would  lie  unwi*«  to  say  that  the  narrative  in  J 
(sec above,  I  17)  cannot  have  contained  the  word  correspond- 
ing to  -Vs.  AimjJ. 

rip  'to  f.iliriL.ite,  make,  create,'  Gen.  14 1933  ('creator  of 
heaven  ami  earth  ' ;  be  «r«rc-  |  A I  »L1).  1  )t.  3'J  6  ( '  thy  father  that 
madeihee';  but  ««n)»«ro  |liAI  I.]).  Prov.  S.3(Vah»c'screatiun 
of  Wisdom,  ««r.«r.r  |HkA»;  Ps.  UH  1 3  (  thou  didst  create  my 
reins';  but  >'«rrj<ru  [ItKARTl).  All  these  passes  are  late; 
but  j-p  L*  proUbly  a  divine  title  (see  Cain,  f  s),  and  Kve,  in 
Gen.  4  1.  says  (probably) '  1  luve  produced,  created  (but  .Vi^iri. 
Mi)r  lAUtLI),  a  man  like  (the  Creator)  Yahwc"  (ilKT  nfml). 
"Fi'f  '  to  make,' Gen.  84  i8(J),  I>.437.  -m*  'to  form,'  Gen.  '.'7  19 
(J)  Is.  43  1  7  Jer.  10  16  Am.  4  1 3  Zech.  IS  I. 

11.  l..      1-4  ;  T.  K.  c.  §§  s-30- 

CREDITOR  (Ht;:;).  a  K.  4  1.     See  Law  and 

JUSTtCK,  §  16. 

CRE8CENS  Ikphckhc  [Ti.  WH'i,  a  companion  of 
Paul  who  ha<l  gone  to  Galatia  (a Tim.  4  iof).  In  the 
Af>.  Conttt.  (7 46)  he  is  named,  as  'bishop  of  the 
churches  of  Galatia,'  among  those  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apoMleih  There  is 
some  authority  (N  C,  etc.  Ti.)  for  reading  PoWioy 

1  Cp  Jn.S  17,  and  contrast  Gen.2i. 

*  fcacepi  in  the  farit  allusion  (Jnba«>V  The  vime  « titer 
would  aim. 1st  sin  in  to  have  bclic»cd  111  prc-exUtcnt  light  (re  7). 
See  above,  f  31  (<). 

*  Sec-  Utunimcitid,  Phil*  /ui/ans,  1  tf-9,  who  also  refer*  to 
lurvnavjo  (I'j6)a*  implying  the  same  doctrine. 

*  llrummolid,  of.  at.' I  J</}Jf. 

»  Vg.  boldly  render*  here  oi-«  i(  hrr*,  by  ,x  nikiU.  So  in 
/WM.  //rr«*,  i'..  the  old  translator  gives  ex  nikiU  for  U 

row  11 1^  OKTOC. 

*  Vg.  boldlv,  f  r  imr-itih'Mmi  (cp  Gen.  1  3,  6). 
I  Barth,  /b\tG,  1 1 1 7.  p.  640. 

»  Cp  V  rankel,  Paui^n.  Extgtu,  36  ;  Geiger,  Urxhri/l, 
9-s4 
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instead  of  I'  i.  in  2  Tim.  I  to.  Gallia  is  a  natural 
emendation,  possibly  a  riglit  inlet pretatioii.  of  (iaiatia — 
'  in  accordance  with  the  later  its  age  as  regards  Gaul,  both 
(■alalia  and  (iaul  I.  1  :  ,.:  in  St.  I'aul  s  tunc  usually,  if 
not  always,  alike  been  called  FaVorta  by  the  wrecks' 
(WHk    Cp  ( i  alatia. 

In  (he  list  of  the  seventy  apostles  compiled  by  the  Psendo- 
Il.rotheos  (see  ('*>•••*.  /'auk.,  Itonn  F«l.,  1 1  Si)  CWJCtlW  is 
enumerated  as  4  bishop  of  Ctsllradwi  in  « iaul '  (X-A.^o.-w  f» 
I'«AA.a);  111  that  <Ii.i<*n  U|>  by  Psemlo-Hippolyuis  he  ap|>ear< 
at  'Crises  ln-h.ip  of  Carchednai  in  Haul."  .Wording  tu  the 
INeudo-»«iphf 'i-iius  who  enumerate*  Timothy,  litus,  Crescen*. 
anal  the  hlhiopian  ronuch  immediately  after  the  twelve  ..pusiles, 
he  was  founder  of  the  church  of  Vienrte  la  tlaul  The  I-4IH1 
church  commemorates  him  on  June  »7  :  the  t Jteek  on  July  p 
(.,!  .ng  with  Silas.  Andioimus,  and  F.pauietusJ.  Sec  Lapsiu., 
A/^-r.  T/.  I.Y..  A. 

CRESCENTS  1  D'rWjjf),  Judg.  8ai  *a  KV  (AV  •  orna- 
ments'), Is.  3.4  RV  (AV  •  round  tires  like  the  moon  ). 

See  N'H  KLAl  K. 

CRETE  <  KpHTH  !  mod  Candia),  the  largest  island 
in  the  .+.£'■  in  v.t,  of  which  it  is  also  the  S.  limit. 

Crete  extends  1  |o  m.  from  VV.  M  F~,  consisting  of  an  irregular 
ridge  of  mountains  which  fall  ml  >  three  distinct  groups,  the 
central  and  loftiest  (mud.  Ptibriti) be  i  n  g  ihc  Mount  Ida  of  the 
ancients.  The  N.  coast  i«  broken  into  a  series  of  large  hav* 
and  promontories  ;  on  the  S.  there  are  few  harbours,  and  only 
hk  <  onsiderahle  hay  — that  of  Messara.  under  Mr..  Ida.  Tht 
physical  character  of  Crete  is  succinctly  described  by  Slrabo 
(47s.  «y<o'i|  aai  liiinfa  <i  nt«r»c,  «\«i  laaAamM  «i.«'ia»ovc). 

Lying  at  almost  ctpial  distance?  from  Kurope,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Crete  was  one  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the 
passage  of  Oriental  civilisation  to  the  \V.  Ill  historical 
times  it  was  of  little  importance — chiefly  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  mercenary  troops  (Pol.  31  ao.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,;  cp  1  Mace,  ll.11/  1  t.>uintus  Metelltis  reduced  the 
island  in  67  H.C.,  nnd  it  was  combined  with  the 
Cyrenaica  to  form  one  province — senatorial  under  the 

fill  J,**"T*  )TS. 

The  lews  were  early  connected  with  Crete  (cp  the 
storv  told  in  Tac.  Hitt.  5  a  fiat  the  Jews  were  originally 
fugitives  from  Crete).  Ill  ©'"J*  of  K/.ek.  25  16  and  /eph. 
2j  [BKAg]  Kpvrit  is  read  for  the  ■  Cherelhites '  or 
'  Cherethims  •  (o'jre)  of  KV,  and  K^rr,  [HXAO]  in 
Zeph.  26  for  ma.  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  Crete, 
but  denotes  "land  of  the  (  hcrelhites' — L*..  Philistia. 
Kfrr)r.t  also  occurs  in  €5  of  Krek.  30s  apparently  for 
C*B.  See  Chkkk  i  mitks  ;  and,  on  the  hypothesis  con- 
necting the  Philistines  with  Crete.  CAFHTUR.  PHIUS- 
tini.s.  Gortyna  (near  modern  H.  Deka  in  the  Messara, 
the  only  considerable  plain  in  the  island)  is  mentioned 
as  containing  many  Jews  (t  Mace.  15aj  cp  IO67).  and 
Philo  [Ltg,  ad  Can.  3"i)  Utf%  that  Crete,  like  all  the 

Mediterranean  islands,  was  full  of  them  (cp  Acts  2  u 
Tit.  I1014.  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12t,  /«»,  §  76). 

The  account  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  furnishes 
several  geographical  details.  From  (  nidus  his  ship 
ran  under  the  lee  of  Crete  <  Acts277  iVf  irW'traur *  rf)r 
Kpnrv'  «ri  SaXjuje-"*-).  an  1  some  time  appears  to 
have  l.ern  spent  in  the  shelter  of  the  Fair  Havens. 
Whether  the  apostle  was  able  to  accomplish  there  any 
niissiuiiary  work  cannot  even  Ik-  guessed  ;  ami  wc  are 
thus  left  without  any  information  as  to  the  process  of 
the  evangelist:;. m  of  the  island.  When  we  next  hear 
of  it  the  gospel  has  Apparently  been  » idcly  established 
(see  Pastoral.  Kimstlks). 

The  character  of  the  Cretans  as  gathered  from  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  what  is 
known  from  other  sources.  The  epistle  (Tit.  1  1a)  quotes 
•a  prophet  of  their  own'  (i.e.,  Kpimcnidcs.  called 
fVoi  arfip  by  Plato.  Laws.  164a:  OewfuXTrt  Pint.  So/. 
12),  who  stigmatised  them  as  liars  and  beasts.  It 
was  a  popular  laying  that  it  was  impossible  to  out- 
cretan  a  Cretan  |  I'ol.  Sai,  cp  Pol.  64"/  818  33 16). 
Polybius  (646)  writes  that  'greed  and  avarice  arc  so 
native  to  the  soil  in  Crete,  that  they  are  the  only  people 

1  They  were  mostly  archers:  Paus.  i.  284,  "r^A^a.r  Sti 
Kirecr.r  ov«  t'<r<t~P">'       rofr^.».    Their  internal  dissensions 
kept  ,be  Cretans  i„  military  training  !  cp  I'ol.  4S  'Jt4. 
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among  whom  no  stigma  atUichcs  to  any  sort  of 
whatever'  (cp  Tit.  lit.  •teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not  for  an  ignominious  gain' — a  similar  phrase 
occurs  in  Tit  I7).  The  repetition  of  the  thought  of 
Tit.  1  7  Iflilnttfiff*!  2a  r«jc>a\<on.  2  3  ftrfSi  oivifi  rcsXAtji 
it 3oi'\u'*i.<»,ot  is  equally  ominous  (Cretan  wine  was 
famous  in  antiquity;  cp  Juv,    Sat.    14  Til.  3i 

bears  ob\  ious  reference  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Cretans, 
a  characteristic,  which  runs  through  their  history. 

For  C  rete  as  the  'stepping  stone  of  Continents.'  see 
A.  J.  Kvans  on  •Primitive  Piclographs  from  Crete'  in 
/.  IMttm.  Stud.  14  (  94)-  w.  J.  w. 

CRIB  (DOIt).  Is.  1 3.  etc.    Sec  Cattle.  $  5. 

CRICKET  (IrjTJP).  Ler.  Uaa.  RV.    AV  Beetle 

CRIME  (ntpf),  Job31u;  see  Law  and  Jistice. 
§  »/ 

CRIMSON,  ypiCT.  tola  .  a  word  common  in  the  frm. 
form  nr^in.  tottak,  or  nifrn.  tSiaalk.  is  used  in  Fji. 
l«ao  in'ihe  general  sense  or  •worm'(KVJ.  in  Is.  I  ii 
( KV  '  crimson  ).  Lam.  4  s  ( KV  •  scarlet  |  for  the  crimson 
dye  prepared  from  the  tx*ly  of  the  female  CoCttU  that. 
a  Homopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Coccida*. 

The  female,  whii  li  riuws  to  the  n»e  of  a  grain  of  corn,  i»  in 
the  adult  or  imago  stage  attached  by  its  inserted  proboscis  into 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Syrian  Holm^Mk,  w^how  juice*  it 
lisek  oil.  The  male  is  winged  and  rlies  about.  The  bodies, 
of  the  females  are  collected  and  dried,  and  from  them  are 
prepared  ihe  colouring  matters  known  as  Cochineal,  Lake,  ar..! 
Crimson.  Since  the  discovery  of  America  a  Menican  «peeit:* 
of  Coccus,  (  .  cacti,  which  lis-es  on  the  India  fig,  has  large  I  y 
snpplantcd  the  first-named  species  as  the  source  of  the  pigment, 
and  at  the  ptcscnt  day  1k>iIi  have  lost  their  commercial  value 
owing  to  the  invention  of  aniline  dyes.  In  old  literature  the 
name  Kermes  (see  below)  is  frequently  used  for  Coccus. 

Other  nanus  for  this  colour  are  4aJ,  /Jw«  (Jer.  4  jo, 
RV  '.scarlet';  elsewhere  KV  •scarlet';  see  COLOCM, 

I  14)  and  the  late  ex|uiv.ilent  S-rrc.  hirmf/1  (2CT1.  2714 
[611]  3i4t  The  origin  of  the  termination  ■//  in  S-r -.2 
Is  obscure  J  it  can  scarcely  be  explained  (as  in  Gcs.'13') 
by  the  Pcrs.  aftiv  -in  ;  f<ir  tlwre  is  no  word  kirmin  in 
Pers.,  nor  would  it  signify  the  colour  if  there  were. 

For  Is.  63  1  (pen.  RV"*  '  crimsoned, 1  KV  -dyed'), 
see  Colours,  §  13/.  n.  m.— a.  e.  s. 

CRISPING  PINS  (Onn).  Is.  3aa.    See  Bag  (2). 

CRISPUS  UpiCTTOC  [TL  WH];  a  Roman  name), 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth,  and  one  of  Paul  s 
converts  there  ( Acts  1  Si  1  Cor.  1 14). 

In  .-I/.  C'Hitt.  7  4^  lie  is  said  to  have  lieen  ordained  bishop  of 
■tgina.    In  A  fart.  Row.  let.  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  4. 

CROCODILE.  '  Beasts  of  the  reeds '  is  an  alternative 
rendering  (m  AV*  )  of  Hi,-)  rvn.  Ps.  tWjo  [3.]  it? 
Ohpia  toy  KAA&Moy ).  AV  -company  of  spearmen." 
RV  rightly  '  wild  Ix-.cst  of  the  reeds  '  Tins  means  the 
croeiw  hie  (hardly  Behemfith  —  i  e. ,  the  hippopotamus  1, 
used  m  symbolise  the  Egyptian  power.  Cp  Hupfeld 
and  Del.  aJ  loc. 

According  to  t?  the  »s  of  \jev.  11 19  (AV  1  tortoise") 

was  a  ' land-crorodile '  ;  see  LlZARD,  1.  For  'land- 
crocodile.'  RV  s  rendering  of  rt2.  a  kind  of  liiard  (Ijev. 

II  jo),  see  Chameleon,  t.  For  Jer.  146  RV"*  («•»  ; 
AV  -  dragons."  RV  -  jackals  '),  see  Ok  \<;on,  §  4.  For 
Job  41  1  ff.  RV*  (4<ias]  (KV  •  leviathan.'  A\'~«- 
'  whale."  •  whirlpool '  I,  see  Bkhemmtii  and  Levi  \than. 

The  animal  (jescribed  poetically  in  lob  has  generally 
been  identified  with  the  crocodile  (see  est  anally  Bochart 
Z-iuf- )■     Until  recent  times,  when  the  propriety  of 

1  Probably  from  Pets,  kirin,  'a  worm,"  and  perhaps  akin  to 
our  'crimson'  and  'carmine'  (see  Skeat,  t.v.  'crimson").  Cp 
Sans,  krimi,  which  is  pioiably  identical  with  our  word  '  worm  ' 
(at  i.v.  •  worm ').  On  the  other  hand.  Del.  (/.I.  T  3»  s,j  |  t8D 
may  \k  right  in  connecting  Ar.  and  Pers.  ktrmttx,  from  which 
.  .«•«•»  irV..  and  rrrM»<  are  most  naturally  derived,  with  an 
independent  Turkish  root  beginning  with  p  instead  of  3- 
»  The  word  s-j-n  see  mi  to  have  been  read  for  Sfyo  by  45  In 
.Tj(«L    See  Hair. 
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making  any  zoological  identification  has  been  questioned, 
the  chief  dissentient  has  been  Schultens.  This  great 
eighteenth-century  scholar  think*  that  the  arguments  for 
the  crocodile  and  the  wh  ile  are  about  equal  ;  the  |ioot 
docs  not  seem  to  him  to  have  been  consistent  in  his  de- 
scription. Tristram,  however  {XHIi  258).  is  of  opinion 
as  a  naturalist  that  the  crocodile  is  deaoribed  under  the 
name  Leviathan,  and  if  Hudde's  translation  and  ex- 
position be  adopted,  the  characteristics  of  the  crocodile 
— the  difficulty  of  capturing  or  taming  it.  its  vast  site, 
its  formidable  row  of  teeth,  its  impervious  scales,  its 
gleaming  eyes,  its  violent  snorting,  and  its  immense 
strength. —  all  come  out  with  marvellous  exactness. 
Riehm  (//II  K,  s.v.  'Leviathan')  leaves  it  an  open 
question  whether  the  poet  may  not  even  have  seen 
crocodiles  in  Palestine.  Certainly  the  N.ihr  e^-Zerka 
near  C.esarca  is  Itetieved  to  have  had  crocodiles  quite 
ately,1  and.  a,s  the  climate  of  this  marsh  region  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Delta,  there  is  in  this  nothing  sur- 
prising. Still,  though  Pliny  ( //.V  5  19}  speaks  of  this  river 
as  the  Crocodile  river,  and  mentions  a  town  called  Cro- 
codilon,  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  wens  crocodiles 
there  in  biblical  times.  A  thirteenth-century  tract  gives 
a  strange  story  of  fierce  leasts  called  '  coca  I  rices  having 
been  brought  there  (sec  Cockatkk  1  i.  Sir  John 
Maundeville  designates  them  corcodi  ils.  See  further 
Buddcs  elaborate  commentary  on  Job  40/  ;  and  for 
another  view  (connecting  the  description  in  Job  with 
mythology)  sec  Behkmo nt  and  Lkviathan,  g  3. 
Crtcmkttw  mUtticta,  formerly  common  throughout  the  Nik, 

has  Iteen  almost  exterminated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
though  ii  soil  flourishes  above  the  second  cataract.  It  is  found 
fro  n  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal  to  the  (.'ape  of  >  H»|>e,  and 
in  Madagascar  and  Syria.  1-arije  specimens  attain  a  length  uf 
15  feet.  It  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Umbos 
and  in  the  KayOm  (by  Like  Moeris)  under  the  name  of  Sobku 
(transcribed  in  lik.  as  ioi'^ot) ;  fur  a  possible  explanation  of 
this,  see  Maspcru,  Daun  ../  fit:  103/         N.  11— A.  E.  S, 

CROCODILE.  LAND  (nSb  Lev.  11 30,  RV ;  AV 
Chameleon  (,/y.  k    See  also  above. 

CROCUS  (npvari).  Cant  2 1.  RV»«-;  F.V  Rose 

(?•*••>■ 

CROSS.  Wr  shall  not  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  arch.eological  study  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  cross.  Interesting  as  the  task  would  be,  it  is 
really  superfluous.  If  there  was  a  time  when  it  could 
lie  supposed  that  between  Christianity  and  the  non- 
Christian  religions  there  was,  in  respect  of  the  ijrabol 
of  the  cross,  an  affinity  that  was  divinely  appointed, 
that  time  is  passed.  We  arc  no  longer  tempted  to 
imagine  that  Utwccn  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  liaptism, 
and  the  heathen  custom  of  bearing  a  mark  indicat- 
ing the  special  religious  communion  of  the  individual, 
there  is  a  kind  of  pre-ordained  relation.  On  the 
other  hind,  the  fact  that  heathen  notions  did  affect 
popular  (  hnslian  beliefs  in  very  early  times  cannot 
lie  denied  :  the  magic  virtue  ascribed  to  the  cross 
has  doubtless  a  non-Christian  origin.  For  these  matters 
it  is  enough  to  lefer  to  Ankler  {/his  h'rru:  Chrism. 
who  fully  recognises  the  original  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  Christian  view  of  the  cross.  His  sobriety 
contrasts  with  the  fantastic  subjectivity  of  E.  von  liunscn 
{Das  Symbol  >iei  K'rruzft.  1876). 

First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  trTtuyxVt. 
which  has  a  wider  range  than  the  word  'cross'  by 
which  it  is  rendered  in  English.  We  find 
it  frequently  Used  for  the  most  primitive 
ipjjjmnqjjl  of  execution,  the  Upright  stake 
\crux  stmt  Vvi  to  which  the  delinquent  was  hound 
when  no  tree  was  at  hand  (cp  infelix  arbor  and  inlclix 
lignum;  Liv.  1  a*  Cic.  Pro  tVabir.  4),  or  on  which 
he  was  Impaled  (cp  Hanging),  as  well  as  for  the 
fabricated  cross  (rrar  eomfouta)  of  various  shapes. 

I  Schumacher  lays  that  he  has  seen  a  crocodile  there,  but 
that  there  are  very  few  crocodiles  left  {I'/'bQ,  Jan.  1887,  p.  i V 
For  a  sifting  of  the  evidence  down  to  1857  tee  Toblcr,  Drilit 
lVamlrr»n{  nach  I'atlstin*  (so),  375  ff.  Cp  Rob,  Fhy. 
G**£.  f6jfc  175/  :  Ik»*d.  Palto  *J*. 
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The  origin  of  crucifixion  is  traced  back  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  cross  was  also  used  at  quite  an  early 
date  in  some  form  or  other  by  Egyptians  (Thuc 
1  no).  Persians  (Herod.  9i»),  Carthaginians  (Valerius 
Maxrmus  ;  Polyb.  In,  etc.).  Indians  (Diod.  2i8). 
Scythians  1  Justin.  2s).  and  others,  besides  the  Creeks 
(y.  Curtius.  44)  and  the  Romans.1  Among  the  last- 
named,  however,  this  cniel  form  of  punishment  (cp 
Cic  I  err.  .1 64  '  crudelissimum  leterrimunique  »up- 
pliciunt';  Jo*.  ///  v.  11  ■)  was  originally  reserve*!  for 
slaves  [sennit  smfpiiiium ;  compare  the  application  of 
the  term  jurci/er  to  slaves  1  and  criminals  of  the  worst 
kind.''  It  Was  at  first  considered  too  shameful  a  punish- 
ment to  lie  inflicted  upon  Roman  citiicns  (Cic  I'err. 
1  s  bbx  etc.  I. 

Of  tlie  cross  proper  there  were  three  shapes — the  crux 
immtiui  or  four-armed  cross,  the  crux  ct/mmtssa  or 
_ .  three-armed  ooss,  and  the  crux  dmtsals 
™  '  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  Following  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Church  1  Iren.  Httfr.  n. '-  I  4  ;  Justin.  Tryfk.  91  ;  Tert.  aJv. 
JuJ.  10,  etc.  )  which  funis  some  support  in  the  assertion 
of  the  Gospels  that  alxivc  the  head  of  Jesus  was  placed  a 
title  <  Mk.  1.1*6  {Tcr,pa<pii  n)s  oiriat ;  Lit.  23  ;,S  (ri-)pa<t>n  ; 
Ml.  27.57  omo  ;  Jn.  19  r,  nVJUf).  the  cross  of  the  NT 
h  is  commonly  been  taken  to  lie  the  <rux  immiusa.3 
I  he  accounts  of  the  manner  of  the  crucifixion  being 
so  meagre,  any  degree  of  certainty  on  this  point  is 
impossible  ;*  but  the  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  four-armed  cross  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  w  is  most  probably  of  the  following 
-  ~  description.     It  consisted  of  two  pieces — 

an  upright  stake  [stifes.  staticuluni),  which 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  with  |*-gs  or  fastened  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  cross-beam  [tsntenna.  f>atibtilum\, 
which  was  carried  by  the  condemned  to  the  place  of 
execution.  High  up  in  the  upright  stake  an  indentation 
was  proliahly  made  in  which  to  fasten  with  cord  and 
perhaps  also  to  nail  the  cross-beam  (cp  Lucian's  £i>.\a 
TiKTaimr  ;  also  Hor,  (  arm,  1  3s  I  Cic.  I  'err.  6si).  At 
a  suitable  height  from  the  ground  was  fixed  a  j>cg 
(trf(-»ia.  seJile  ;  see  Iren.  Ilacr.  11.  24 4)  on  which  to  set 
the  body  astride  |cp  Justin,  L>ia!.  qi  ;  Iren.  I  t.  ;  Tert. 
rout.  Mar,  .  3iSj  so  that  the  whole  weight  might  not  rest 
upon  the  hands  and  arms.8  Tins,  together  with  the 
fastenings,  made  a  rest  for  the  feet  1  iWotucW. 
suppeaaneum  lignum;  cp  Greg,  of  Tours.  De  Glvr. 
Martyr.,  chap,  til  unnecessary. 

It  is  probable  that  on  such  a  cross  as  this  Jesus 
was  crucified,'  and  that  the  execution  was  carried  out 

.  ft  !4.  .  in  the  regular  manner.     Soon  after  the 

4.  Crucifixion.  seIlU.IHV  (V.,,   Max  lj6.  Dion.HaL 

S+E),  or  on  the  way  to  execution  1  Liv.  ;t:l 3*1  ;  cp  Cic. 
I'err.  5  54 1  the  condemned  was  scourged.*  He  was 
led.  bearing  his  own  cross,  or  rather  part  of  it  I  Plut. 
De  sera  numinn  vindicta,  chap.   9  ;   Artemid.  256 

>  In  vime  of  these  cases  (r.f.,  Persians),  no  doubt,  only  the 
crux  itmfiex  is  intended.  The  cross  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  was  not  used  by  the  early  Jews.  In  Ksth.  7q  S13  if*  re- 
presents r»s.p  bang'  (cp  the  application  of  the  term  -^n  to 
Jesus  hy  the  lutcr  Jews),  hy  <rrav{M*vv.  S^e.  bowrvrr.  Ham.- 
ISO.  It  was  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Kumalis  (see 
I.  aw  a  no  J  i  sr  ice,  I  u  ;  and  cp  Jos.  .  I  >■/.  xii.  14  a  xx.  (t  i,  HJ 
ii.  I'Jo).  Pesh.  in  the  (.ospels  uses  zJktifh.  which  stems  to 
mean  primarily  '  to  elevate.     Our'an  (I  ijh)  uses  fa/aba. 

I  Cp  lit.  fflliJ,  S^n.  /:/.7,  ClL.  f.trcn.  7I,  Ulon.  i  f,  Jos. 
.4«/  13  jj.  Apul.  wfjrni.  J. 

>  This  too  is  the  shape  of  the  cross  in  the  old  (3rd  cent.) 
caricature  of  the  cruciiixion  which  was  found  on  the  Palatine 
lull  at  Koine. 

*  Some  vholais  (Keim,  etc.)  have  contended  for  the  rnu 
cetitiiiifin  (cp  Seneca.  (.>»*«/.  aJ  Mar.,  30.  Jns.  HJ  v.  11  iX 

»  Jer.  my  I  aylor  (Li/r  5/  Chn,!)  MlppCMII  the  body  to  hi 
'  rested  upon  nothing  but  four  great 
'    offence  alleced  (Lk.  23  3)  w, 


•  Th. 

was  the  JewUh  punishment  fur  bUsphemy.  See  Law  am> 
JesruK,  f  ra. 

•courgingj  of  Lk.  23 «  Jn.  l»r  was  probably  a  pro 
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and  cp  the  symbolical  phrase  in  Mt.  10 jS  I614)  to 
which  he  was  bound,  along  the  public  roads  to  an 
eminence  (aee  Golgotha)  outside  the  city  gates  (t  ic. 
I'err.  7io& ;  Plaut.  Mil.  glar.  ii.  4  6).  In  front  of 
him  went  a  lier.ilil  U-aring  a  tablet  \litulus  ;  Suet.,  Cal. 
331  of  condemnation,  or  he  himself  carried  the  atria 
(cp  creo-ft.  Nut.  ///:'  1  17  ;  virat,  Kuscb.  HE  v.  1 44  ; 
.Wswua.  S)t.  HI-.  I17)  s:is|>ended  by  a  cord  from  his 
neck  (Suet.  Cahg.  33;  l\>mit.  10;  Mio  Cam,  Mj: 
Kitsch.  HE  v.  144).  On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion the  erurianui  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
laid  on  the  ground  upon  his  back.  The  cross-beam 
was  then  thrust  under  his  head,  and  his  arms  were 
stretclted  out  across  it  to  the  right  and  left  and  peihaps 
bound  to  the  wood  (cp  Lucan,  Phari.  6S4j  /  llin. 
HX  uviii.  4 the  hand  lieing  fastened  by  means 
of  a  long  nail  (cp  cmci  Jigert.  atigsre).  Already.  before 
or  after  the  artival  of  the  condemned  (see  Lie.  I'err. 
v.  flrt.  ami  cp  Poly  b.  i.  86  6;  DkxL  XXV.  S 2 ;  Jos.  /// 
v>i.  0  4),  the  upright  slake  had  been  lirinlv  fastened  in  the 
ground.  The  erosslieam  was  then,  with  tin-  help  of 
topes  up  perhaps  1'itti.  HX  .xxix.  4  s7 1  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  simple  contrivance,  raised  10  its  place  on 
the  stake.  Here  it  was  hung  provisionally,  by  a  rope 
attached  to  its  ends,  on  a  turn  nail  or  notch,1  whilst 
the  body  was  placed  astride  the  lower  peg  in  the  stake, 
and  the  legs  bound.  The  Ix-atns  were  then  probably 
bound  and  nailed  together  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
Nails  like  those  already  used  for  the  hands  would  lie 
employed  to  fix  the  feet  (Lk.  24  39;  cp  I'lautus,  Mattel. 
ii.  lij;  Just.  Duil.  chap.  97;  Tcrt.  A  J:-.  Marc.  319. 
etc.),  which  were  only  slightly  elevated  alxnc  the 
ground.  The  nails  were  driven  through  each  fool 
either  in  front,  through  the  instep  and  sole,  or  at  the 
side,  through  the  tenda  AckUlft.*  The  body 
on  the  cross  until  it  decayed  ( Hor.  F.f.  i.  1 
J'hars.  6543).  or  (from  the  time  of  Augustus)  until  it 
was  given  up  to  the  friends  of  the  condemned  for  burial 
(t^umtil.  Mr/.  69;  cp  Jos.  ///  iv.  5»).  Soldiers  were 
set  to  watch  the  crucified  (Cic.  Pro  h'apir.  A  11  ;  Pet  run. 
Sat.  3;  Quint  Dtcl.  69;  Mt.  27 »6  Jn.  IOji).  Death 
resulted  from  hunger  (Kuscb.  HE  St)  or  pain  (Seneca. 
Jif.  101).  To  alleviate  the  latter  the  Jews  offered  the 
victim  .1  stupefying  draught  (Mk.  15.it  Mt.  27m  Bob, 
S.111I1.  /'.  -t:li)  breaking  of  the  legs  (irnWiuia  ;  sec 
§  6)  was  a  distinct  form  of  punishment  among  the 
Romans  (Seneca,  ZAr  Ira  3ja;  Suet.  Aug.  07;  cp, 
however,  (Jrigen  on  Mt.  'J 7  54).  M.  A.  C. 

Modern  realism  takes  an  interest  in  these  painful 
details  which  was  unknown  to  primitive  Christianity 
ft  P         all  ».,ai"'    lo    ,',L'   evangelists.      From  an 
DoirTtTof  view  arch.x-ological  point  of  view  this  may 
P°    1  •  Ix..  justified  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point 

out  that  the  evangelists  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
archa-oiogy  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Passion.  All 
indeed  that  they  si-em  to  care  for  is  (1)  the  opportunity 
which  the  Cross  g  ive  for  Christ  to  make  fresh  disclosures 
(111  sp.  •  ,  in  ,,1  his  wundi  rful  chara<  lei  and  (2)  the 
proofil  which  the  Paction  gave,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 
of  a  *  pre-established  harmony  '  between  prophecy  and 
the  life  of  Jesus.  When  the  {rjiqpMpfon  oivot  I  w  ine 
mingled  with  myrrh}  or  fi£ot  (vinegar)  is  mentioned,  it 
is  chiefly,  we  may  presume,  to  suggest  a  connection 
with  Ps.  69ii.3    So  the  'casting  lots'  doubtless  fixed 

I  Jeremy  Taylor  {Lift  e/Chriit)  and  r'arrar  (I. iff  o/Chrut\ 
assume  that  the  bojy  was  nailed  to  a  prmtrale  truss  which  was 
afterwards  raised  and  fixed  in  its  socket.    Cp  however,  the 
expressions 
crt  roc  <rr.,  etc. 

*  See  Hrandt,  Pit  Emngelitcht  Gtichiehtt,  from  which  this 
part  of  the  description  is  borrowed.  Vor  the  two  nails  cp 
IMautiis,  Moitrtl.  ii.  1 1  j  and  see  Meyer.  Oilier*  (Keim,  rarrar. 
t!i  .>  liiiuU  that  only  one  nail  was  used. 

3  This  stems  to  be  plain  from  the  expression  in  Mt.  27  54 
W'H  ami  RV)  'vtine  mingled  with  gall.'  The  allusion  is  to 
». 'i'.'ji  (\oAij,  'gall,'  would  never  have  come  in  otherwise), 
atit!  me-  remembers  that  I's.  'ii  (from  which  the  '  Kli,  tli.' etc., 
of  Mt.  St  «•>  is  taken)  is  a  fellow  psalm  to  I's.  IW.    Sec  also  Lk. 
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itself  in  tradition  lieeausc  of  the  paraHdnVB  of  I's.  22 18. 1 
The  only  NT  passages  111  which  a  clear  trace  of  sympathy 
with  the  physical  pains  of  Jesus  is  discernible  are  Lk. 
22  44  and  Heli.  .17.  especially  the  former.  Here  also 
great  reserve  is  noticeable  Though  W'clslein  (XT. 
1751)  cjuoles  several  ancient  writers  whu  state  that 
sweat,  in  some  circumstances,  is  really  tinged  with 
blood, *  yet  the  early  writer  of  Lk.  224j/*  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  the  sweat  of  Jesus  in  his 
agony  was  '  as  it  were  clots  of  blood'  {Joti  OpbuSot. 
a  rw»  iU  «u>cito5>  t  here  is  no  evidence  that  any 
j®  u,  NT  writer  had  formed  the  idea  that  Jesus 
Je,u"'  died  of  a  broken  heart,  as  W.  Stroud. 
M.D. ,  supposed  (Treatise  on  the  Physual  Cause  0/  the 
Death  •/  Chrnt.  1847)— certainly  an  idea  for  which 
many  modern  readers  of  the  Cospel  would  be  glad  to 
find  )  lift  dent  evidence.  The  hypothesis  is  tiascd  on 
Jn.  19  14.  where  we  lead  that  "  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  |«>r£< )  his  side,  and  forthw  ith  there  came 
out  hlooil  and  water. '  From  a  critical  point  of  view, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  fact  that  Jesus  received 
this  wound  after  he  had  breathed  his  last  is  well 
established  ;  theorising  upon  it  therefore,  with  a  view- 
to  determine  the  cause  of  Jesus'  death,  is  excluded. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  (see  Orig.  on  Mt.  27  54 1  that 
a  lance  wound  was  sometimes  given  to  those  who  were 
crueitied  to  accelerate  death.  The  probability  is  (if  the 
kernel  of  Jn,  IS  n-17  lie  accepted  as  historical)  that  the 
two  malefactors  first  had  their  legs  t woken  (crtuifragium  \ 
and  then  received  their  eonp  a'e  A- r. i,  e  by  being  pierced 
with  a  lance.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  r.  34.  for  all  that  the  evangelist  denies 
is  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  wen,'  broken.  That  the  state- 
ment of  the  '  eye-witness  '  (6  <upa «r tit  i  has  come  dow  n 
to  us  in  its  original  form,  cannot,  however,  svfely  l>e 
asserted,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
issiiitig  of  'blood  and  water'  from  an  internal  source 
physiologically.  Perhaps  one  may  suppose  that  the 
writerof  Jn.  1S»  hm7  "1  its  present  fornihasaccommodaled 
the  facts  of  tradition  (the  tradition  attested  by  the  'eye- 
witness ' )  to  his  theological  needs.  There  is  a  theological 
commentary  on  the  'blood  and  water'  in  1  Jn.  f«  7  8  y. , 
where  the  'water'  and  the  'blood'  have  become,  as  it 
were,  technical  expressions  for  permanent  supernatur.d 
channels  of  divine  grace,  though  the  commentary  may 
to  us  (not  to  its  first  readers  1  lie  as  obscure  as  the  text. 

'  Wild  regard  to  the  hypothcsii  of  Ilr.  Stroud  that  death 

was  su.J>ien  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  blood  a:id 
water  »<-re  the  separated  clot  and  serum  of  ihr  escaped  blood  in 
the  Pericardial  sac,  whirh  the  s|icar  hail  pieri.csl),  it  is  suffirient 
lo  mention  the  invariable  fact,  of  which  this  physician  appears 
lo  have  lK-rn  ignorant,  that  the  blood  escaping  into  a  scrum 
cavity  from  rupture  of  a  great  organ,  *uch  as  the  heart 
(aneurysmal  aorta)  or  parturient  uterus,  does  not  Jaw  the 
smallest  tendency  lo  s»|mratc  into  tlot  and  vrum  ("blood  "  and 
"water,"  as  he  tak.-s  it),  hut  remains  tlu.L,  dark-red  liquid 
blood.  The  notion  that  the  wound  was  on  the  left  side  is  com- 
paratively late.  Ii  is  embodied  in  some  of  the  newer  crueifixrv, 
where  the  wound  is  plated  horizontally  about  the  fifth  costal 
interspace  ;  but  in  most  modern  crucifixes  and  probably  in  alt 
the  mole  ancient,  the  wound  is  placed  somewhat  low  on  the 
right  side.  That  it  was  deep  and  wide,  is  inferred  from  the 
language  of  Jn.  'M ij,  where  T  nomas  1%  bidden  to  "  reach  buher 
thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  "—namely  the  side  of  the 
spiritual  body.' 

1  The  ordinary  view  nf  the  motive  of  the  soldier  (  In.  V?  34) — 
si/.,  that  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  death  of  Jesus—  U  of 
course  a  mere  conjecture.  If,  therefore,  the  expression  ■£<«<>-- 
■n\aav  (  -  i»p->,  'they  thrust  through,'  in  /<-.  h.  1'.'  1  .)  will  permit  it, 
«..ine  may  prefer  lo  a. a  ept  a  new  hypothesis  that  lh«  wound 
inflicted  by  the-  lance  was  only  a  slight  one.  The  author  of  this 
hypothesis  thus  explains  it.  —  Kn.j  "May  it  rn<  hate  been  3 
thoughtless,  rather  than  a  brutal  act,  the  point  of  the  lance  Iwiig 
directed  at  something  on  the  surface  of  the  l«x!y.  perhaps  a  dis- 

'.' !  v  and  especially  In.  II'  2*/..  whii  h  allude  to  the  same  passage 
(!he  ttifm  of  Jn.  corresponds  to  the  en  ttji-  4o^ar  f^ov  of  Hie 
psalm).  ofo<  is  nv^st  naturally  rendered  Yisia.AK  [vr.r'.];  cp 
quotations  in  Wc-tsiein.    This  too  suits  fie>. 

1  Ihis  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
Ml.  -T  35  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS,  and  omitted  by  recent 
editors.    See  Jn.  19 ^4. 

2  '  Numerous  mure  or  less  unauthentic  modern  instancies  have 
also  been  needlevsly  brought  together.'— C.C 

An  early  addition  to  the  original  teat  (WH). 
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eolmircd  wheal,  bleb,  or  exudation,  such  ai  the  scourging  (Ml. 
27  7'.')  might  have  loft,  or  the  procure  of  the  (assumed)  ligature 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  mi.  hi  have  produced  f 
Water  nut  unmixed  with  blxnl  from  MM  *uch  superficial 
source  is  conccisable  ;  hut  blood  and  water  frum  an  internal 
source  are  a  my-steiy.' — c,  C 

Apirt  from  the  references  to  the  cross  in  Ihe  evangeli- 
cal narratives,  there  are  a  few  ptss.iges  in  which  the 
.    cross  is  mentioned,  or  has  licen  thought 

R  f  rencei.  lo  '*  "K-nUol,etl-  in  a  n>anncr  which  has 
the  note  of  originality. 
1.  If  Sellin  (StruttaM.  106)  were  right  in  reading 
V»r  C-PtJjfTfl  in  Is.  539  we  should  get  a  striking  though 
unconscious  anticipation  of  the  cross  of  Jcsns  in 
prophecy.  It  is  this  writer's  rather  strange  theory  that 
Zeiu  ishapel  [/.»'.  J.  whom  he  idealises  in  the  light  of 
Is.  f>3  and  kindred  passages,  suffered  impilemeiit  as  the 
Jewish  Messianic  king.  Unfortunately  the  sense  of  'cross' 
(<rraip.it  I  for  in  is  justified  neither  l>y  its  etymology  (sec 
Gcs.-Buhil  nor  by  u-age.  Taw  means  properly  a 
tribal  or  religious  sign,  anil  is  used  in  k*ck.  \i  1  -r  a 
mark  of  religious  import  on  the  forehead  (cp  Ct'  n  INUS, 
§  61  anil  in  Job  31  js  (if  the  text  is  right (  for  a  signature. 1 
No  Jew  would  have  used  w  for  aravp'ji.  though,  the 
irux  etmmissa  tiring  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  the  cross  is 
often  referred  to  by  early  Christian  writers  as  the 
nivstical  Tau. 

'2.  Mt.  IO.1B  'He  that  takcth  not  [oi>  Xaftpartt)  his 
cross,  and  followed,  after  me.  is  not  worthy  of  me' ;  cp 
Uc  11  if  -  doth  not  l»ear  lotV  fitffrditi)  his  cross '  ;  Mt. 
1t',u  'let  him  take  up  (dpdrur)  his  cross'  (so  Mk.  8}4 
Lk.  9 3  1  k.  Two  views  are  held:  (1)  1  hat  to  take,  or 
take  up.  or  bear  a  cross  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
undergoing  a  great  disgrace,  suggested  by  the  sj^hl  of 
the  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion  ;  and  (1)  that 

though  the  substance  of  the  saying  may  lie  due  to  Jesus 
himself,  the  form,  ;ts  perhaps  in  many  other  cases,  is  due 
to  tin-  recasting  of  the  saying  by  a  later  generation, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  highly  original 
phraseology  of  Paul. 

3.  t  sal.  2-->  x/MijTsy  iriTftrrat'pw/iai  :  "I  have  been 
crucified  with  Christ'  (cp  tint  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  that  this  strong  expression  was  suggested  by  any 
saving  of  Jesus;  it  has  obviously  arisen  out  of  the 
previous  statement,  'through  the  law  I  died  to  the  law.' 
The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  of  slight  interest  to  Petri  as 
a  mere  historical  event ;  it  becomes  all-important 
through  the  apostle's  mystical  connexion  with  Christ. 
The  crucifixion  has  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character, 
and  the  former  gives  a  value  to  the  latter  (cp  ADAM  AND 
F.vk.  $  21.    On  UaL  3i3  sec  Hanging,       t.  k  c 

See  further  Jksi  s,  $  20/.  and  GcttPKU.ffl  12  14:  also 
Brandt.  Die  /:';  nmgtlixke  Getckkkk  I '93),  1 70/ :  K.  mi. 
Jtsu  vm  Kmnwm,  'A\*)f. ;  Meyer,  Dmt  Mattkam-Iian- 
gtliuut  (7th  e<l..  i8<)8).  488 /.  ;  Godet'S  Commentary  on 
Luke  ;  ami.  in  particular  O.  Zockler  s  Am  A'rrut  I'.hritti 
(1875  ;  HT  18781.      §§  1-4  M.  a.  C,      s-7  Ti  K.  c. 

CEOW  (kopojnm).  Bar.  f.  54    See  Raven. 

CROWN.     In  considering  the  crown  of  the  Hebrews 
the  primary  signification  of  the  Knglish  word,  and  the 
1   v  origin  of  the  crown  itself,    must   11.. t 

1.  varieties.  ^  ^  ^  of  originally  crown, 
garland,  fillet,  chaplet.  and  diadem  weie  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Israelite  crown  we  have  no 
certain  information.  The  ancient  Kgyptian  forms  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country  crowns,  the  one  with  high 
receding  slope,  the  other  Ixiltle-shaped  (see  hieroglyphs 
in  EfiVIT,  jj  41  a.),  arc  less  to  lie  thought  of  than  the 
Assyrian  truncated  cone  with  its  small  pointed  elevation 
rising  in  the  centre.  The  latter  was  worn  by  the  highest 
classes,  and  may  well  have  brcn  the  head-dress  of 
•  So  RV,  with  most  critics  ;  hut  the  test  uf  r.  n/  is  certainly 
in  disorder  (see  Iteer.  *d  I<k  \  -*  'my  «iBn  '  (= '  my  signature  T 
is  a  m  »t  improbable  expression.  Tg.  and  Vg.  presuppose  \-;Hn 
•|»ydes,re.' 
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Hebrew  royalty.  Another  important  variety  was 
the  DlAlii  M  [vM'  j.  winch  was  worn  as  a  hllct  (sec 
TURBAN,  l),  or  encircled  the  high  imperial  hat  of 
Persian  sovereigns.  From  this  has  probably  been 
derived  the  high  priest's  MlTRK  [«/.*'.,  a].  The  Persian 
hat  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  late  1  leb.  krthtr  (irj 
Ksthln  217  68  and  perhaps  Ps.  45c  [to]  [Grii.  Che.l. 
in  Esth.  fcd&wia),1  and  in  the  rtsa/kti  of  1  Esd.  86  (EV 
•headtire  ).  The  Hebrews  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  ancient  custom  of  distinguishing  rulers  by 
special  forms  of  headgear  ;  but  in  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  accession 
coronation  is  mentioned  only  once — 
in  the  case  of  Joash  (2  K.  11  If P  See  CoK< >N ATioN. 
Besides  the  bracelets  (nnriljr,  so  W  e. 's  emendation  : 
we  Br  vcf.i.kt),  we  see  that  the  distinctive  ornament 
worn  by  King  Joash  was  the  ntur  113.  It  means  simply 
'  mark  of  separation  or  consecration,'3  and.  originally,  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  (WKS  Met.  Srm.M 
483  /. }.  In  post-exilic  literature  it  forms  part  of  the 
high  priest's  headdress  (sec-  MlTKK.  34).  Of  its  earliest 
use  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  according  to  a  S. 
1 10  Saul's  niztr  was  transferred  to  his  rival  David  ;  but 
we  cannot  \k  sure  that  the  statement  is  historical.  The 
representation  that  kings  went  into  Kittle  wearing  their 
insignia  need  not  be  disputed  ;3  I  nit  there  is  good  ground 
for  inspecting  that  the  writer  (who  is  an  Kphraituite)  is 
imaginative.  See  Samuel,  i.  §  4  (2).  Nowack  (l/A 
1  ju;)  holds  that  Solomon  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  royal  crown.  Certainly  David  did  not  have  his  son 
crowned  (anxious  though  he  was  to  have  Solomon's 
right  popularly  recognised:  I  K.  In  I,  and  neither 
Absalom  nor  Adonijah  went  through  the  rite  of  corona- 
tion when  claiming  the  throne;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  when  so  much  is  said  of  Solomon's  throne  (l  K. 
IO1BI,  nothing  is  hinted  about  a  crown.  Thai  the 
\\tarah  (ttcvI  *as,  at  least  for  a  limited  period,  the 
usual  ornament  of  Jew  ish  kings  may  1*  taken  as  certain, 
It  is  possible  that  this  also  was  originally  a  diadem  or 
fillet,  although  in  Job31«>  we  read  that  it  could  be 
'  bound '  upon  the  head  (<OP),  which  suggests  that  it 
was  a  turban.  In  Cant. . In  it  represents  the  bride- 
(Hellenic?)  garland.4  Not  only  does  the 
'.//.tr,i/j.  by  a  common  metaphor,  typify  dignity  and 
honour,  but  also  in  late  |>assages  its  ]x,sse-sion  implies 
sovereignty  and  its  loss  is  synonymous  with  the  king's 
degradation.  A  case  of  the  former  is  Ps.  21  3(4].  '  Thou 
setlesl  a  crown  (ms;-i  of  fine  gold  on  hts  head 1  (oTiiftaro* 
ix  \l0ov  Tiuiot  1 ;  of  the  latter,  K/ek.  21  3*  [  31"].  '  Remove 
the  mitre  (p£;v.3  siJa^Hii.  and  lake  off  the  crown  (,— 
<rT/0ai>oti. '  Here  we  may  follow  Smend  and  Bcrthotct 
in  explaining  tmth  mitre  and  crown  of  the  royal  insignia : 
Xcdckiah  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  1ns  dignity.     Kor  the 

• 

1  It  is  in  Esther,  too,  that  the  dety-ration  of  the  h^rse  with  the 
king's  crown  is  most  clearly  a-soci.itcd  with  the  royal  dignity 
(contrast  l.-lh.  ti  «  with  »  K.  I  3 1).  See  ako  C'HArUtT.  In  later 
Hebrew  fO  bsCWBS  the  ordinary-  word  for  crown  It  is  used 
in  the  phrase.  '  the  crown  of  the  law,'  a  precious  crown-shaped 
ornament  of  the  srroll*  of  the  Pentateuch,  also  of  the  .rowns 
on  cen..in  Hebrew  letters  and  in  the  famous  Mishnic  sentence 
( Aboth  -I  19),  'There  are  three  crowns:  the  crown  of  Torah 
(law),  the  cr  .wn  of  pri<-sthoo,l,  and  the  crown  of  loyalty;  hut 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  excels  them.'  I-agardr  (f,Vs«i»;. 
AMmmtV.  '-•"•  n  iO  regards  ip;  as  a  Persian  loan-word  ;  bul 
the  r.jot  is  common  in  Hebrew.  As  in  tnosl  other  words  f^r 
crown,  the  root-meaning  must  1*  'to  encircle." 

»  &  nsrs  HitTrrrnt  wnrrls  for  H).  In  »  S.  1  lo  it  h-is  rtaot'aonr 
[BAL  «,»d1ti«  ||. 1.  iii  K«.  »-»TetAof,  whiM  in  i  K.ll  t»  the 
wool  is  K-fi  untranslated  d«s"'P  [HI  »f«p|.\|;  but  iyo>nn«  1 1  |). 
In  the  Let-mentioned    plaee   the   Targum  and    I'csb.  ha>c 

Ks.,,  JJ^S^,. 

*  Thenius  refers  to  Ij»>-anl.  Xinn-eh.  fig.  iS.  Rameses  put 
on  x  distinguishing  ornament  when  he  went  ag.anst  the  Khita 
(ISnigsch,  Gfttk.  .^"jf.  409). 

*  The  rtJM  whi,  h  fhivid  captured  (a  S.  1?  jo)  belonged  to  the 
taWef  the  Ammonites, see  Avxtnxj,  S).  For  the  Talmudic  virvr 
on  this  and  other  pas-aces  connected  with  r  val  and  priestly 
crowns,  see  LsnpoU  l.ow  s  excellent  esv.)  '  Ktaia  und  krone' 
in  his  Uti.  Sckr.  3  407/ 
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priestly  .re?  fcp  Kcclus.  45u).  Mitre;  am!  for 
other  Heb.  words  to  designate  distinguished  head-gear, 
sec  EHAOSM.  Tlruav 

Crowns  or  garlands  were  worn  by  lirtdes  (F-rek.  Tin 
nviBn  ri~>')  and   by  bridegrooms  (Is.  61 10  >9,  KV 

■  u    (■rl»"«l)1  The  '  oil  of  joy  "(»'#.,  t*.  3)  recalls 
the  royal  anointing  (ve  Coronation),  and 
groom  a    |t  ([K.  bridegroom  wore  a  chaplet 

crown,  king  of  the  fattlraL  Dch  use  h  thinks  that 
the  bridegroom's  ir  was  a  turban.  Solomon  (Cant. 
8 11)  is  represented  as  wearing  a  diadem  or  'jf.ir.iA  on 
the  day  of  his  espousals  (cp  Cantici.i:s.  §  9).  In 
the  time  of  Vespasian  the  bridegroom's  chaplet  was 
abandoned  (Mish.  SefaJk  9  14).  In  the  Middle  Ayes 
the  Jews  resumed  the  use  of  wreaths  for  brides. 

Josephus  asx-rls  truil  after  the  return  from  the  exile 
Aristobulus.  eldest  son  of  H)  ri  aims  I. ,  was  the  first  to  put 
1  di.tdem  on  his  head  '  1  StdSrjua.  .  In/. 
li.  1 1  1 ).  From  Zcch.  6  9-  ■  5.  h<  >  wever . 
it  would  appear  that  Zechariah  was 
1  to  select  from  the  exiles'  gifts  enough  gold  atid 
silver  to  make  crow  ns  (nrey)  or  a  crown  (nyj.  We, 
Now. )  for  Zcrubkibel. J  Josephus  was  perhaps  thinking 
solely  of  the  Hasmona-an  kings  ;  those  priest-kin;;*  wore 
'buckles  of  golil "  on  their  shoulders,  not  crouns  00 
their  heads  (1  M.u'c.  IOS9  14 44.  rjprrjy  xP'vrtr;  see 
Bt'CKl.K,  3).  The  Talmud  thinks  that  HyrcAnus,  the 
"second  David,"  wore  two  separate  crowns,  one  royul 
and  one  priestly  (AV././.  66  ji  ;  and  Josephus  rc|r..  t> 
a  present  to  this  kin-4  of  a  golden  crown  from  Athens 
(ffre^arot.  Ant.  xiv.  8  s). 

The  1  ir.  aTtiparof,  u'ruch  properly  denotes  tile  Imdi'e 
of  nn-rit  as  distinct  from  omuijua  the  ludge  of  royalty 


4.  Post-exilic 
and  NT  usages. 
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n-4-]!  ;  but  the  distinction  between  iidirj^a  and  art <parvi 
was  not  consistently  ol>scrvcd  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

In  the  NT  aritpaixx  is  used  of  the  gat  lands  given  to 
the  victors  in  game-,  i  1  Cor.  9  35  ;  cp  a  Tim.  '1 5),  of  the 
ornaments  worn  by  the  '  elders,'  etc.  in  the  visions  of  the 
Apoealvpse(  Rev.  4«  i>t)?t»7  14i4!herc,  the  Son  of  Man] ), 
and  of  Jesus  crown  of  thorns.  The  last  perhaps  ■fleets 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  Jewish  idea  as  to  the  symbol  ism 
of  the  crown  ;  but  Jud.ean  ideas  on  such  matters  must  by 
that  date  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Roman. 

In  RV  i  Mace.  1 0*9  1 1  35  13 17  3Q  3  Mace.  1 1 4f  <rW0aroi) 
•crown'  (AV  -crown  tax  ')  refers  to  a  '  fixed  money  pay- 
ment like  the  Roman  aurum  cor.m.trium  (t  ic.  in  >». 
ch.  37).  in  room  of  the  wreath  or  crown  of  gold  which 
at  one  time  it  was  customary,  and  even  obligatory,  for 
subject  peoples  to  present  as  a  Rift  of  honour  (cp  a 
Mace.  14  4  and  jj  a  above)  to  the  reigning  king  on 
certain  occasions '  (Comix.  Kb.  ad  1  Mace  10  jy) ;  sec 
Taxation. 

On  the  j-V  of  the  altar  ( Fx.  .10  3/  37  *5 /.  EV  •crown." 
RV">s  •rim'  or  '  moulding  ),  see  Ai.tar,  g  11 5  on 
that  or  the  ark  (it.  25  n  37  c).  see  ARK,  813:  and  on 
that  of  the  table  of  shewhread  '  ( I*  39  14/  37  "  f.).  M.-e 
Al.TAR.  $  10.     <?  renders  by  tvudrtow  OTptTTur  and 

Sec  Ciiapi.et,  Mitre,  Ti  kbaM;  and  cp GOUX 

1.  a.— s.  a.  c. 

CRUCIFIXION.    S«-e  Cross, 

CRUSE.  1.  The  cruse  of  water  (nnBV,  sappdh,tth) 
which  stood  by  Saul's  lie  id  uben  he  was  surprised  by 
David  (t  S.  3011  la  it  I  cp  1  K.  11(6)  was  probably  a 
■mall  water -jar  of  txirous  clay  like  the  'ibrtk  (vulg.tr 
pronunciaiion,  hrik)  of  tin;  modem  S)  1 1  ins  and 
Egyptians.  The  |>oro>iiy  of  the  clay  enables  the 
water  to  be  kept  cool  if  the  brib  is  placet!  in  a  draught. 


the 


•  The  reading  is  HrfncalL 
f  'r  p3*  (/Mt|  SHOT  no):  'like  a  bridegroom  who  or, 
his  cornnnl.'    Cr-»wns,  it  mny  hr  addrd,  an:  still  u*ed 
marriage  rites  r>f  tV  C.n-rk  <  liurch. 

*  The  MT  a  si  ;-isZe[  h.srisli'*  crown  l«»  Jnslnn  the  hiijh  priest ; 
but  thU  can  harJIy  tx-  in.out.uoecl  { see  7.- i< l  hiisnai,  and  ci>  l>.iulii 
adUi. 
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Tlie  same  vessel  was  used  by  the  poor  to  hold  oil  (cp 
1  K.  17  u  1416)  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
larger  or  water -jar  [FA'  'pitcher']  in  which  the 
household  supply  v»as  fetched  from  the  well  [Gen. 
2li4y  O  lipid]). 

In  ■  K.17  //.<-..  in  19«  and  in  Judith  10^.  ©  M  the  wr.nl 
iiiidK.  ^•o  written  mjijiaxiw.  whii  h,  if  from  i^ini,  would 
»"i{<;»^«  lae  »IijI«  of  ihc  Roman  auift.Ua. 

3.  The  cruse  of  honey  w  hich  Jerol»o;»m's  \%  ife  took  as 
part  of  her  present  to  Ahijah  (1  K.  14 3)  was  the  b>iikuk 
or  cartlienware  Iwltle  (sec  BoITI.k).  The  (Irwk  trans- 
lators (O*4  Aq. )  render  by  <xrd$wo%.  a  wine  jar.  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  also  used  by  (S"  yrl-  for  tlie 
Jintenffi  ( EV  '  pot  of  manna')  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary 
(Ex.  16 33).  This  cruse  or  jar  of  manna  was  of  earthen- 
ware according  to  the  Targum,  but  of  gold  according 

to  6  (/<»-.  eii. ). 

3.  The  cruw;  (r'n*^.  M^uVrijl  of  2  K.  2ao+,  used  by 
F.lisha  to  hold  wit,  was  prolwbly  a  flat  dish  or  plate 
rather  than  a  Untie  or  jar  (cp  .ins>.  sCh.  H'jtj  (O  nai 

pnS    in  iK.  21  tj  6  i^aorpot  [»].  TO 
a\d,iaarpof  [A J,  r  >  Wvft**  [I.].  V\S). 

4.  On  the  cruse  {fj  dMjaarpot  ;  AV  liox.  3)  of  Ml. 
2t'>7.  etc..  strictly  n  jar  or  phial  of  alabaster,  usually 
pear- shaped  or  pyramidal  (I'liny.  J/.V  9  5*0.  see 
Ai.au  \- 1  kk.  A.  R.  s.  K. 

CRYSTAL.  Tltcre  can  be  little  doubt  that  rock 
crystal  is  intended  by  the  »pe<rra\\ot  of  Rev.  21  11  :  glass 
is  represented  by  ca\ot  (sec  Glass).  Theophmstus 
(54)  reckons  crystal  aun'iig  the  pellucid  stones  use<l  for 
engraved  seals.  In  nuxlcrn  sjn^'ch  s»c  apply  the  term 
<ry%Uil  las  Ihe  ancients  apparently  did)  lo  a  glass-like 
transparent  stone  (commonly  of  a  hexagonal  form)  of 
the  Hint  family,  the  most  refined  kind  of  quartz. 

In  (P  »y»<fTa\\ot  represents^ 

a.  rrr.  '  frost '  or  '  ice,'  perhaps  even  in  Erek.  1 1a.1 

i.  TT~*  ["Zk)  (Is.  Mia,  E\'t  '  carlmncles  ' ),  -that  is, 
'stones  of  fire"  (cp  Ass.  ah.tn  iUH%  'stone  of  fire 1  = 
Aifiindu).  on  an  assumed  derivation  from  m~,  '10  kindle" 
(lit.  by  rubbing):  hence  Ihe  rendering  of  Aq.  rpi-ra- 
ntf|S*9i  Sym.  Theod.  [\i>f.  ]  y\i^!ft,  Vg.  Lifiidfs  sculp toi 
\stalpt's\     I. XX  and  I'esh.  have  *f»e<rrd\\oi'  ("Tip?). 

e.  n^.  F.V  •  Welliitm '  Nu.  11  7  (cp  Field.  //«.»/.). 

d.  •ntrp.  KV  -vapour"  (tVIMH 

For  Job2si7t  AV  (n-r3»).  RV  1  glass' ;  see  Glass. 

r>-3:.  gJHI  (Job2Si8;  RV  'crystal, "  AV  'pearls'), 
is  of  oliscure  origin  ;  cp  perhaps  Ass.  g.ibaiu,  '  lie  thick, 
massive. ' 

The  KV  -crj-.t.d  finds  v.ipport  in  the  Heh.  P-?;^,  'hail' 
(..n  llir  relation  of  meanings  %w  JtlUI,  *.r.  c'ZlX  an<l  f»*sihly 
in  iheTarn.  "Sh;(1  -a£.  a'.s.i  ...^v^or,  tA'iium  |l>.in.  lrtj 

»(  h.  »5  vK. ;  Cp  OrMikP,  whi  K  like  Ar.  I'crs.  MMrwrfiha 

wiwd  is  phghtlY  lrans|m>s  '1.  meuTt»  'crs-sial  or  even  *  ^Lass,'  aa 
will  .is  '  U.rj  1.'    DU11  tin    .si.iimU  * gioM  purls.' 

(\hh\c  ir:.ns1iicrate«  yaBu<  and  so  Theod.  yafl,t ;  the  IVsh. 
U  t>»>  par  i|iiii.isi.i.  10  he  of  an)-  uac  ;  an.!  b>r<pi)^jf.<*-a  (Sym.) 

)S  Av  f  (Syr-  Hex.,  tng.  \.  asms  s.  )  appdlatiiM 
derived  from  UH  r3J.  'to  heap  up,' Cr^Zl,  'heap,'  'hill.' 

CUB  1.213).  F.zek.305  RV  ;  AV  ClIVB  (f.v.). 
CUBIT.    See  WkigRts  and  Mr.Ast  Rts. 

The  common  term  is  MgK,  am>«*k  (|n..p.  length  of  forearm  t 
kc  DIIII  j  .V>».  .imw.ifK,  7BH  in  the  Slloam  ins>  ripii.  1  Is./^D, 
Cen.Hij;  Cp  Cirnriit.  'an  ordinary  cubit'  (Dt. 3  11)  P-r*l 
ntty  .-CK3  one  handhicadth  longer  than  the  u»ual  cuuit  f  Kxclt, 
40  5),  etc 

-rj:,  K^iwd.  Ju.lg.  1 16»  stems  to  lie  a  short  cubit  ;  so  Jewish 

tradition  :  see  Moore,  fflf.  1-  104  Pln}|. 
The  NT  term  U  inj^vs,  kit. 0  t}  l.k.  I3as. 

CUCKOW.  RV  'scamew'  [*\!V$i  \dpot  [liAFL] ; 

I  Hits,  and  Co.  delete  'terrible,'  irriirT  (so  «<.a,  ,.,„  art 
Vg.  I'esh.).    It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  should  read  n-tp  ; 

cp  A. 
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Lev.  11  16  Dl  1 4  !5+).  is  mentioned  among  unclean  birds. 
It  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  1  he  Hob.  root 
probably  signifies  leanness  ;  thus  the  kindred  word 
n&"'.  Likh.-pAith  (cp  Ar.  suhaj),  denotes  consumption 
or  phthisis.  There  is  no  settled  Jewish  tradition  ;  but 
€5  and  Yg,  are  very  likely  right  in  understanding  some 
kind  of  aquatic  bird,  perhaps  the  tern  (Sit ma  tluxi.it: lit, 
FFf,  13s).  The  AY  '  cuckow '  comes  from  the  Geneva 
Uible. 

Two  specie*  of  cuckoo  spend  the  >umma  in  Palestine :  CtfuUt 
<••»«.-' »r.  the  widely-spread  common  cuckoo,  which  returns  from 
its  winter  quarlrrs  toward*  tlir  end  of  March;  an. I  the  ^riat 
spotteil  cuckoo,  CtKcyttrt  c!.\nilanus,  winch  arrives  rather 
earlier.  Cano  i  Trisiram  ermine  r  .tes  nine  species  of  (em  belong- 
lag  M  two  cenera  found  in  Palestine,  some  of  whi.  h  are  plcr.iilul 
alonjj  the  sea  ■  oasis  and  around  the  inland  waters  especially 
in  winter.  The  shearwater,  I'uJiHUt,  is  another  identification 
•iiCiinted  for  ihe  Stthafh.  P.  ytUouttnui,  in  inhahitant  of 
the  Mcditerr ancan  and  other  seats,  has  acquired  the  name  of 
'  ame  da  in  nee '  from  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
Itosphorus,  its  resiles*  hahils  having  Riven  rise  anion);  die 
Mohammedan  population  to  the  iiution  that  it  is  the  corporeal 
habitation  of  lost  soul*.  N.  M.  — A.  E.  S. 

CUCUMBERS  (D*Nu;p.  kiUi'lm  ■  cikyai  [yoi 
B*>'L].  Nu.  11 5+)  and  Garden  of  Cucumbers  [rtflD. 
mikJdk ;  cikympaton.  Is.  18  Bar.  6>(vt)-  Forms 
analogous  to  the  word  rendered  •  cucumlier'  occur  in 
Arabic.  Aramaic,  Elhiopic,  Assyrian,  and  Carthaginian; 
and  probably  Gr.  trticiV  is  the  same  word  with  the  first 
two  consonants  transposed  *  It  is  thus  known  that  what 
is  meant  is  tome  kind  of  gourd,  cucumber,  or  melon, 
perhaps  primarily  Cueumis  <  halt,  L.  (Low,  330).  which 
is  now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  melon  (Cueumis 
Mela;  sec  Hasseli|iiist,  Iter  Palttst.  491). 

The  rurumlwT  itself,  Cueumis  sati-'us.  nricirtaled  in  N\V. 
India,  and  certainly  ihe  Sanscrit  name  tonkas  1  looks  strikingly 
like  <ri«cNK.  It  scents  clear  that  tlic  cucumber  ica*  bed  the 
Mediterranean  region  pretty  early.  I>c  I'andolle  (1  h\  /V. 
Cult.  31 3)  *-ays  that  there  is  no  ee  idence  that  it  was  known  in 
ancient  fc-typl ;  tins,  however,  applies  equally  10  the  melon  (308). 

.•trrr:  (for  nttc-jr:!  >s  simply  'place  of  cucumbers'; 
Ar.  and  Syr.  have  similar  words  with  the  same 
meaning.    Cp  Food,  |  5.  N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-tt 

CUMMIN  (Jte?;  kym.non.  cymintm,  Is.28a5»7 
Mt.  23j3+)  is  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  herbaceous 
plant  [Cuminum  ryminum.  L  )  which  is  used  as  a  Condi- 
ment with  different  kinds  of  food.  A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.3  it  was  from  an  early  period 
largely  spread  over  W.  Asia. 4  The  Heb.  name,  which 
is  of  unknown  origin,  is  found  also  in  Arab,  Syr., 
Eth..  and  (  arthaginian,  and  has  passed  into  Greek, 
Latin,  and  many  modern  languages,  including  English. 

Cummin  is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  Thus  two 
early  tlreek  comedians  include  it  in  lists  of  condiments  (Mcineke, 
876417):  Dioscoride*  (3'.i/)  and  l'liny  (20 14 1  deseri  e  il* 
al  projierties,  ihe  latter  noticing  especially  its  effect  in 


prod  icing  paleness— teferrcd  toby  Horace  (/ /.  i.  ll<  1*.  'evsaiigue 
cuminum ')  and  t»y  IVrsius  (v.  55,  '  pallentis  gratia  cumini  *). 

The  mention  of  the  seed  in  Mt.  '2Ujj  as  a  trifling 
object  on  which  tithe  was  rigidly  imposed  by  the 
Pharisees  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  use  of  ki  uiftnT/u'iTTTjt 
('  cunimiri-N.tw.er ')  for  a  niggard  or  skinflint  (Arist. 
Eth  S.  (v.  1 39).  In  Is.  28 37,  where  Yahwc's  varied 
discipline  of  Israel  is  illustratrrl  by  the  care  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  the  husttantlman  perfomts  his 
apj>ointed  task,  it  Ls  noticed  that  finer  gTains.  cummin 
and  r,\$  (see  Eitciiks),  arc  threshed  with  staff  anil  rod, 
the  heavier  treatment  by  the  threshing  wain  lieing  re- 
served for  coarser  seeds.  N.  M. 

CUN  (J*2).  1  Ch.  198  RV  ;  AV  Chun. 

CUNNING  WORK.  CUNNING  WORKMAN.  The 

'cunning  workman.'  is  distinguished  from  llio 

•craftsman' — thn  — in  Ex. 8633  3833,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  phrase  arm  rbja  in  connection  with  certain 

>  Theophrastus  has  virvoc  and  vi*vt ;  W  ■  ordiim  to  Fraas  the 
former  «a.  the  cucumber,  the  latter  1  hie  melon. 

*  So  GtN  Tkts.  s.v. ;  \M-i  Aim.  St..  1075.  Mitt*.  2  356. 

*  Itentham  and  Hooker,  l.rm,  I'l.  1  osA. 

*  Dioscundes  knows  it  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor. 
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textile  fahrics  (Ex.  26 131  2Sn,s  368 »  39 \  8  [PJ|  sug- 
gests some  specialised  meaning  (sec  I.MHKolDr  RV).1 

4>  usually  lias  v^urrwc  cr  v>it.i,-.  Vg.  usually  fviymttarius 
or  .•/*»  frlymilar.ttm,  the  work  of  the  damask  weaver  (see 
WiAVisc).  AVmg.  (Ex.  Mi),  perhaps  less  »c<- .irately,  has 
'  embroiderer '  (sec  1. MUktoui  k v).  On  ihe  other  hand,  the 
'  cunning  work '  (P2«rr..*p)  uf  Fx.  ;tl  4  \t  13  35  2  (  h.  -  14  (13]  is 
mui'ily  thai  of  the  metal  worker  and  jeweller;  in  7  Ch.  2t>  15  it 
i>  tf.at  of  the  military  engineer. 

CUP.  The  seven  Hebrew  and  <  Ircck  words  rendered 
'cup'  in  I'.V  can  tie  but  imperfectly  distinguished  ;  lee, 
however,  Fl.AUON,  GoBI.ET.  Mf.ALS,  POTTKJIY  ;  nlso, 
on  Joseph's  divining  cup.    Divination.  §  3  [3], 

JOSEPH  J  and  on  the  "cup  of  blessing"  ( I  Cor.  10it>). 
Ett  MAKIvr,  l'ASM>V£S. 

The  figure   of  a  wine -cup   occurs   frc«|uenlly  to 
express  the  effect,  whether  cheering  (Pa.  23s)  or  the 
Srjecinl       reverse,3  of  providential  apjiointments. 

.PpiU„..  ^i^^sssssss 

predominates.  In  the  NT  the  figure  describes  the  suffer- 
ings willingly  accepted  by  Christ  and  his  followers  (Ml. 
20 is /.  '16 y).  etc.),  and  is  used  in  the  older  Jewish  sense 
in  Revelation  (e.g.,  14io  Itiiol.     Now  here  docs  the  term 

•  cup  '  stand  by  itself  in  the  sense  of  '  destiny  '  ;  the  use 
described  above  never  produ.ed  what  may  be  called 
a  technical  sense  of         'cup.'    In  I's.  1  ]  6  IO5  it  is 

second  c'3.  meaning  'appointment,  destiny,'  front 
7\Z2.  'to  numlier,  to  determine.'  that  is  used. 
The  portion  of  my  (or  their)  cup'  should  lie  •  my  (or 
their)  destined  portion.'  No  one  can  drink  'fire  and 
brimstone,'  nor  can  'cup'  and  'lot'  stand  as  parallel 
expressions*  Prom  the  list  of  passages  we  designedly 
omit  l's.  116i]  ;  "  lift  up  the  cup  of  salvation'  should  lie 
'  lift  up  the  ensign  of  victory '  (reading  z\ ;  sec  Ensign  ). 

For  Vi--f«,  flM,  U.22  34  EV.  see  BASOX,  i.  For  Jer.aae, 
jr?J,  fihUk-,  Joseph's  silver  divining  cup.  Oen.  44,  w  16/,  SCO 
above.  For  die  liowls  upon  the  K«l<len  ca'Mjle«tick(F.x.  2'>  31  Jf. 
87  17  jT.i)  set  CAJiOLESTiCK.  I  a.  Kor  fttt,  A'j,  the  common 
term<r,en.  40tt,  etc.),  see  Mi:  A  Is,  |  u.  Kor  Jer.  52  to,  rT:5, 
HfmaUlfi  (AV  'cup  ),  and  Jer.  52 ,9,  'tS.  utfh  (RV  'cup-'). 
Me  ISasou,  4.   For  Nu.  4  7  RV,  1  Ch.  2S  17  KV.  nv T,  k^ulu-ftk, 

see  Ft-MSOM.    The  NT  term  is  wvt^^ov  (in  (B  for  l.  s\  Mt.  23  35 

26  37,  etc 

CUPBEARER  ( n^TD,  lit.  '  one  who  gives  to  drink '  ; 
OINOXOOCk  I"  Eastern  courts,  where  I  he  fear  of  intrigues 
anil  plots  was  never  absent,  cupla-arers  were  naturally 
men  whose  loyalty  was  above  suspicion  ;  they  frequently 

enjoyed  the  soven  ign's  confident  e,  and  their  post  was 
one  of  Mgh  importance  and  honour  (so,  t.g.,  at  the 
court  of  Cambyses.  Her.  334  ;  cp  Marquari.  j  MiM.gus, 
b'>si<i).  The  only  reference  to  cupl»earers  in  Israel  is 
in  the  unique  chapter  describing  Solomon  s  court,  1  K. 
] 0 5  («iW'xou»  ( LI)  =  a  Ch.  9a.  Elsewhere  rupbearera 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  1  evpt  (Gen.  40t-3i 
41  qK  Shushan  ( Neh.  1  •■  ffeo&XOt [UK<  -Jl.  and  Nineveh 
(Tob.  l»j).  It  is  perhaps  hard  y  necess  iry  to  add  that 
the  Assyrian  RAtisiiAKi.il  l</.f.]'has  nothing  to  do  with 

•  cuplxarer. ' 

In  Oen.  I.e.,  F.V  'hutler'  CT~7™*-^.  'chief  l>uiler*  (40a 
a?\ioii-t>viof  I.\'  I  Ik  l'i  ''■  13  ©  aptly  iims  <>p^ioiin\oi'a  where 
the  Hebrew  has  J",  '  position,  office. '  With  rcferern  c  to  Neh, 
111,  il  i»  worth  noticing  that  Kehemiab  was  only  o«.r  </  the 
cupbearers  to  AftanCRM  (not  thr  CUphtaw  {  <p  Fe.-l:\s  \ 
0  finds  a  reference  to  male  and  female  cupbearers  in  Lcclct. 
1%  (rl'viri  (TJa',  ul«.xW  [nw  H**A]  «ai  o<»xoa<);  but  see 
ECCUMH  sen  s,  I  1.  The  chsitCB  allusion  in  Jos.  .-ftr/.  xvi.  g  | 
shows  dial  at  the  ei»urt  nf  Herod  (as  was  1  Iso  the  c.ise  in 
Assyria)  the  cupbearers  were  eunuchs  (0's  €v*ov\*i  alutse  may, 
l>e  nothing  mote  than  an  eirot)      Sec,  generally, 


of  I 
M 


CURDS  inNCHi,  Is.  7  is  RV»«-    See  Mll.K. 

s        T  T  »  * 

CURSE.      St   Hl-KSSINGS    ANH   CtiRsINGS,  IlI.AS- 

'  Cp  Fr.  gtnit,  applied  in  a  ipeeialised  sense  to  cisil  and 
military  rn&ntfinr  (r'«(C''»'*"'k  and  the  Kng.  f^imf. 

*  Pv  rto  .1  1  cl  7.'.  k  (,|  Is.  M  ,-  let.     ,5.17  4t»  IS  Lain.  4  at  1 
2333-34  ;  cp  also  Jer.  51  7  Zech.  12  a. 
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CURTAIN 


CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 


Piiemy.  Ban.  COVENANT;  and  cp  L'rim  and 
Thummim. 

On  OJJ,  htrtm  (Mai.  4  6  [3 14),  tic),  m  especially  Han. 
On  kUUttk,  I*.a>i$  (RVnNf.  prefer*  Oath  U'.r.l); 

in  Nu.  5ai  (RVmg. 'adjuration");  ^KS  (n^KP  ljm.Se.5l. 
rn»«3,  Dt.  ;Sjo(RV  'cursing');  "^7,  «nt»#.M«,  Kcv.  2'.' j 
(  K  V'tsjf  1  anyth'  ni;  accursed '),  anil  kut ipo,  ( ial.  3iortl  sec  Ih.Kss- 

INCS  AND  Clksl.suS* 

CURTAIN.     For    Ex.  '_'u  ,  ff.,   etc.    (nye).  and 

Nu.  Sj6[3i],ctc.C",r3;  more  usually  'hanging'  in  AV,  gener- 
ally 'screen'  in  KV),  kc  Taiikrnaclk.  M  (««ui«v>a :  It. 
40  a?!  I,  KV'«iE  'gauze.'  is  properly  intin.  of  'to  be  line  oc 
thin.'  The  heasvns  are  likened  to  a  line  K»u'>'  espanse.  The 
reiulcrinj  'curtain '  is  lo.»s*.  and  i»  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  use  of 
nj?T      'he  |»arjllel  P>.  1»4  2. 

CUSH.  I.  A  (non- Semitic)  people  called  Kasse  is 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  dwelling  in 

_  .    ,  the  birder  country  lietwcen  N.  Kl.im 

*•  Babylonian.  nnr,  Sennacherib  (Tayl  C^L 

l6«^;  A' II  1  tj)  describes  this  region  as  ditTicult  to 
Inverse,  ami  as  nut  subjugated  by  any  of  his  pre 
fjecessors,  In  fact,  it  was  a  conquering  race  that 
dwelt  there.  To  it  Ijelonged  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  ISahylonia  fur  nearly  six  centuries — a  lengthened 
rule,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  infusion  of 
a  large  Kassite  element  into  the  population  of  lliby- 
lonia.  especially  S.  Babylonia,  which  might  fitly  lie 
called  the  land  of  K.V4.  It  is  this  Kas  or  Kos  (whence 
Mi's  KM)1  •I"'  •*  intended  in  Gen.  ll»8.  where 
Nimrod  [/.:  ]  is  called  the  son  of  Cush.  That  the 
Babylonian  Kas  is  meant  in  lien  Sit]  as  lite  pissage 
now  stands,  is  much  less  etsy  to  make  out  (see  Par  A- 
HIsk).  while  to  hjld  with  Winckler  {AT  I'nttrsuck. 
146  if)  that  Isaiah  refers  to  the  S.  Hahyloman  Kft*  in 
the  diuVult  prophecy.  Is.  IS.  can  lie  rendered  possible 
only  by  somewhat  improbable  textual  criticism  and 
exegesis. 

Wi.'s  result  (180s)  is  that  the  nabuR  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
Is  thai  of  Merudath-halndan  to  Hc/ekiah  in  7.-0  n.c,  and  his 
strongest  arguni  iit  is  that  'the  streams  of  Cu»h '  in  18 1  i»  nut 
appli-ible  to  the  king'lo:n  of  Kthiupia.  whkh  had  hut  one 
stream,  thr  \'th-.  The  answer  is  that  the  ge-Hiraphical  know- 
ledge of  the  wrii-T  was  naturally  but  smalt,  and  that  the  island 
of  Mens*,  to  whi.'b  the  residence  of  the  Kthiopian  kings  was 
removed  after  I  aharka's  time,  is  formed  by  the  uninn  of  the 
Nile,  the  Atbam,  and* the  Blue  Nile.  Of)  grounds  imlc|iendetit 
of  Wi.'s  hv|Mthesis,  the  words  tT3"*V!J>  XK  are  rorreotly 

held  to  be  a  late  interpolation.  iSee  further  Che.  and  llaupt 
in  f*u*k,  Heb,  SHOT.) 

2.  'l*he  question  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabian  Cush 
has  piss.il  into  a  new  phase  since  the  discovery  bv 

2.  Arabian   WmcWer  <  Vtusn    2   t'981>  of  ■  N 
Arabian  land  of  Ke.s  contiguous  to  the 

N.  Arabian  Musr  or  Musri,  and  together  with  it  forming 
the  region  called  Mcluhlia  (see  Ml/KAIM,  f  The 
land  being  known  as  Kiis  (  ssghj)  to  the  Assyrians,  we 
cannot  avoid  B  re  examination  of  the  more  drricutt  OT 
passages  in  which  (Cush)  or  tnj  (Cushil  ocean, 
RefWrmg  first  to  the  Pentateuch  and  reserving  the 
complicated  question  arising  out  of  lien.  'Jit  for  sub- 
sequent consideration,  we  sec  at  once  («)  how  probable 
it  is  that  in  the  list  of  names  in  lien.  106  Cush  is  an 
Arabian  and  not  an  African  country  ;  for  none  of  the 
eleven  names  in  (len.  10  6  7  can  be  sup|*>sed  to  l>c 
African  except  Cush,  Mi/raim,  Put,  and  Scln,  and  of 
these  Mi/r.um  (read  mi  her  Minim)  has  liecn  claimed 
elsewhere  for  Arabia,  while  Per  [■/.!•.]  is  at  any  rate 
not  Lili\a.  and  Selia  (use  whuh  resists  all  attempts 
to  localise  it  in  Africa,  may  well  be  suspected  to  be 
only  another  form  of  Sheba  (k;s"I — i.e.,  the  well-known 
Arabian  Sabeans.  It  is  true  Shelm  appears  in  v.  7  as 
a  son  of  Kaamah ;  but  no  objection  can  lie  based 
upon  that.  The  same  name  probably  fixed  itself  in 
slightly  different  forms  in  different  localities,  and  in  Ps. 
72 10  we  even  find  his  (which  has  intruded  into  the 

•  Unless  we  suppose  the  vocalisation  Kfls  to  lie  produced 

by  the  confusion  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  African  ey 
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text)  as  a  variant  to  n;r.  (Possibly  Shtbtl,  ttZC  should 
evervw  hen-  rather  be  Si \A,  tt  jr  )  This  conclusion  greatly 
reduces  the  error  comniitt.il  by  the  redactor  of  l>n.  10 
in  inserting  Mr.  8  10-15  i8#-<9 {which  belong  to  J  |  between 
vv.  6/.  and  t-.  ao  (which  belong  to  P|  ;  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Babylonian  land  of  Kas,  to  which  Ninirod 
belonged,  was  largely  fornietl  by  the  immigration  of 
•Chald.ian'  tribes  ic'ir:)  whos.-  lumie  was  proUibly 
in  K.  Arabia.  If  Kas  be  taken,  not  ethnically  but 
geographically,  as  a  designation  of  the  Arabian  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  S. 
Babylonia,  it  was  not  incorrect  to  regard  Nimrod  as 
related  to  the  Cush  mentioned  in  v.  6/  (For  J's  view 
see  Nimrod,  Mi/R  mm.  | 

(/>)  In  Ntt  1 1  1  1  li)  we  hear  of  ■  the  Cushitc  woman ' 
whom  Moses  had  married.  In  Ex.  2i6ji  (J)  his  wife 
Zipporah  is  represented  as  a  Midianite.  A  northern 
locality  for  Midianitca  is  probable  even  w  ithout  the  very 
doubtful  passage  I  K.  list  (cp  HADAD,  3I.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  follow  Wellhauscn  in  his  excision  of 
the  whole  of  Nu.  12  ir*  ;  at  any  rate  'the  Cuslutc 
woman'  comes  from  an  early  sotir«<\     Sec  Miisks. 

(c\  On  2  S.  1S»i  see  Ci'sitl.  3. 

(,r\  t.f)  Is.  20j  4:1  j  45  14.  sec  Ml/KAIM. 

(<•!  Am.  0  7.  Who  are  the  c"~:  ?  Hardly  the 
■children  of  the  Ethiopians'  (EV|.  What  evidence 
have  we  that  the  Ethiopians  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt in  Amos  s  tune?  Probably  the  prophet  looked 
neater  home,  and  saw  the  misery  indicted  on  the  Arabian 
Cush  by  some  great  mischance  in  war  (cp  Wi..  <»/. 
ext.  8). 

<<*)  Hab.37.  'the  tents  of  Cushan.'  jcH3  should 
perhaps  txvome  sr>2.  C ush ;  at  any  mte,  N.  Arabian 
peoples  are  meant  inlioth  ptrts  of  the  verse.  SecCi'sit.xN. 

(1)  Job  1 17.  It  is  quite  possible  to  reatl  o'tris  or 
C"r:.  Cushi(yi)in  (Che.  J<JH  4sj$)  for  c™ir:  (EV 
"  Chaldeans'  \g.  which  is  not  without  d.ffuulty.  and 
to  explain  this  of  the  N.  Arabian  Cushites,  who  must 
at  any  rate  l«-  referred  to, 

(/')  In  2  Ch.  21 16  we  hear  of 'Cushites'  l»-sid..  the 
Arabians  lep  AkaiiIA),  a  reuiinisceuce  of  whose  pre- 
datory raids  probably  underlies  the  distorted  tradition 

of  •  Zerah  the  Cutbite'  (sec  Zkrah)  in  a  Ch.  W?/. 

\t)  Ps.  S  '1  r  I r  ]•  ""S  %Zr~Zf,  'with  the  inhabitants  or 
Tyre,'  should  be  chat  twc.  'Musri  and  lush';  a 
similar  emendation  is  required  in  Ps.  87  4  The  com- 
bination of  Philistines  and  Tyriaus.  Tynans  and  Ethi- 
opians, presented  in  MT.  is  extremely  improbable. 

(Besides  Wi.  ,1/Wi  2  [A/DiV.  1898].  cp  idascr. 

3.  Egyptian.    See  Ethiopia.  t  k.  c. 


CUSH  (CM.  »0YC[«}|  II5SAR1.  t*Ml 


Tg  ])  a  Bcnjamite  ( Ps.  7.  heading).  The  text,  how- 
ever, is  corrupt. 

I  nshi  (ip  al.)  is  a  very  poor  conjecture  (see  Ci  SHI,  3V  No 
doubt  'Cush'  khuuld  be  'Kish'(*ee  Tg.),a»d  the  text  should 
run  •j-3~|3  V'?]2-  ■  ■  ■  "T3Twr«.  The  missing  name  was 
eilher  MordecaifKsth.  2  5  ;  cpChe.  OTi  »n»  /ll'-r,  perhaps  more 
MoKxhly,  Shimh  ly.e.,  ic),  a  meml>er  of  the  clan  of  kish  (so 
Kay,  Che.  Pi.<-\  In  the  former  case,  lUvid  was  supposed  to 
be  s.R-aking "in  the  name  of  Mofdccai 1 1  in  the  laiter,  the  cunej 
of  .shimei  are  the  supposed  otcasion  of  the  psalm. 

CUSHAN  (J5*»|  rxieionec  [HH«*«*AQ1  c0. 
[X*  i.  Hah.  3?+.  The  name  should  mean  '(a  elan) 
belonging  to  Cush,'  on  the  analogs-  of  1  llir.tti.  Kenan. 
Lotan  (but  see  Cl'sit,  i.  §  aA|.  It  is  at  any  rate 
parallel  to  Midian.  This  agrees  w:th  OT  passages 
which  appear  to  place  the  Midianiles  in  N.  Arabia, 
where,  according  to  the  evidence  produced  by  Winckler, 
theie  was  a  region  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Kits 
or  Cush.    SecCrsit.  i.  2;  MtuiAN. 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM  RV ;  AV  Cbushan- 
rishathaim  (D^iVCn  it..  -Cushan  of  double 

wickedness ' ). 

'  Pv  7  was  a  Purim  psalm. 
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The  version*  have  :  Xovtrapsratfaip  (ISA!,  ■■•«»«*  [1.1  (not 
arigtnatj.  Vet.  l.at.,  L'hutariatx'H  ;  Naples  Synopsis,  \ai/iriip- 
e.  Mwi  ln.  ! ;  Jos.  Xavtr«iKr>i0ot'  lgcn.| :  Vg.  C'ANian  A'rt**rMjrM  .* 
(-ce  Mcr,  /'«•  /Mr/  trVi/ai.  II  ;  1-agarde,  St/iwqf.  StmHtti, 

The  name  of  a  king  of  Aram  (MT  Aw  vm-n.mi ARAIM 
[,/.f.]:  a  very  rare  expression),  who  is  sa.d  to  h.ive 
_       .  oppressed  the  Israelites  after  their  con- 

*-  ™e  "wry-  quest  of  Canaan  for  eight  years,  till 
Othnicl  ben  Kcn.-u  overthrew  him  ljudg .  :t 7- ■  t  \.  The 
slur)- of  this  oppression  and  dctiscrame  is  introduced  ns 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  edifying  theory  of  Isruclitish 
h. story  put  forward  in  Judg.  1!  1 1-19,  and  was  waning  in 
the  pre-Dcuteronomic  lisxak  of  heroic  stories  which  forms 
the  Ixasis  of  our  Juik.Kn  {tf.v. ,  Sij  35).  Hence  we  arc  not 
surprised  th.it  it  presents  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
narrative!  founded  u|x>n  genuine  popuiar  traditions, 
and  th.it  only  two  assertions  emerge  out  of  the  phrases 
of  which  it  mainly  consists — v:i..  that  the  land  of  Israel 
was  conc|ueied  by  an  early  Arama-an  king,  and  that 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  by  the  lulahile  (Kcnizrite) 
hero  Othnicl.  These  assertions,  howc\cr,  ate  contra- 
dictory. Kven  in  the  early  time  of  David  the  clans 
of  Judah  ti.nl  but  a  slight  connection  with  Israel,  and 
in  the  time  of  Deborah's  insurrection,  it  appears,  they 
stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  Israelites  (sec  Jutlg.fi). 
It  is  historically  impossible  that  the  Judah. te  clan  of 
Othnie!  could  have  played  the  glorious  part  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  story.  Duddc  (A'/.  Si.  95 1,  therefore, 
while  admitt  ng  that  the  oppression  of  (.'usl.an-rishathaini 
may  conceivably  rest  on  a  traditional  basis,  rejects 
Olhniet's  championship.  The  eilitor  of  Judges,  he  re- 
marks, belonged  no  doubt  to  the  tnlic  of  Judah.  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  representative  among  the 
•judges,'    Similarly  Wellhausen  and  Stade. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  whole  trouble 
is  caused  by  an  error  in  the  text. 

Then  is  some  naaOQ  lu  think  I  hat  the  true  reading  of  US  in 

Judg.  3HIOU   .    .    .    Xov*af><7atrillp    /SatflAVtaK   ^.l.a)  llipaaC 

.  I     (note  llie  position  of  voTa^up  in  v.  8,  ami  see 
2.  Probable  field's  Ut*.  en  r.  10  .1    Kven  apart  from  this 
Origin  Of     it  is  not  loo  liold  lo  emend  c"lK.  '  Aram,'  into 

tbe  name.  c"'*.  Mom  u»  in  »  K.  i«;  «•->.  .n  il  to  omit 

as  a  gloss  (with  (iratr,  KlostA  1  hat  Oth.icl 
the  Kentn/ite  should  lw  Ihe  ilehvercr  of  judah  from  the 
Bdemill  tyranny  i»  o'dy  natural.  Observe  that  llie  next 
oppressors  are  the  Moabites.  Wheiher  we  may  go  on  to 
direct  Ri$hmtkaim  lain  AiuiAat/t'ininl,  'the  thief  of  the 
Tc-tnaiiite*,'  with  Klosi.  ((miU.  Hi),  and  to  work  into  this  para- 
graph the  isolated  passage  1  36  by  prefixing  X},  'and  '>e  smote,' 
U  problematical.  It  ««mi  to  the  present  writer  enough  to  read, 
for  C'ni'irs  "JO'P?  'from  the  land  of  the  Temanile*,' 

which  is  the  description  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Kdomile 
km.;  Hu-lianl  in  Gen.  SH  (4.  I  lie  letters  became  partly  defaced, 
and  an  editor  wittily  read  O'HfTT.  It  is  very  possible,  ««>,  "hat 
the  name  ]tr>2  (< ushan)  is  a  corruption  of  Cytn  (C^n)  Hushatn 
(cp  Klast.  119).  The  writer  was  at  a  loss  for  a  name,  and  took 
one  frum  the  list  of  Kdomite  kings,  Hush.ims  ton  lladail  was 
a  great  warrior  (r>.  55);  it  was  natural  to  make  the  father  eimal 
to  him  in  this  respect.  Whether  we  may  suppose  that  tbe  editor 
|o  whom  we  are  indetrted  for  '  Cushan.nshalnaim,  king  of  Aram, 
naharaim,'  had  in  his  mind  Kas.ite  (Cushite)  incursions  such 
as  some  scholars  connect  with  Nistkoo  and  Zhiam 
which  might  be  loosely  staled  to  have  proc ceded  from  '  Aram- 
naharaim,'  may  he  doubted.  Kor  a  different  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  story  as  given  in  MT  sec  Moore  (ludgti.  88  J.),  who 
th  nks  thai  we  have  here  a  distortion  of  the  tradition  of  a  raid 
of  Midianitish  'Cushites'  into  Judah. 

Those  who  prefer  to  take  the  Iiook  of  Judges  as  it 
stands,  without  applying  critical  methods, 
have  two  recent  hypotheses  res]>eciing 
Cushan-rishathaim  to  choose  from. 
Prof.  M't'urdy  (//or.  /Vn/»*.  .l/jur.  I  iy>;  cp  Ml)  thinks  that 
the  'while  land '(.if  Canaan)  mav  have  tieen  subdued  by  the 
Aramaeans,  who,  during  the  enfeeblement  of  Assyria,  had  re- 
occupied  the  land  MilAni,  ihr  Egyptian  Naharina,  which 
includes  \V    Mesopotamia  (see  A'/12,  3  e-A  time  t-efure 

the  accession  of  Tigbth-pileser  I.  (n»  rcc  i  In  the  rase  with 
which  trie  asserted  conquest  of  the  strnng  eitirs  of  Canaan  was 
effected  hy  the  Ar  vn.eans.  in  the  name  '  VrAitM-rWlathain,  ■<  d 
in  the  championship  of  a  Kcir/ile  or  Jndahite  hero,  he  find*  no 
difficulty.     Prof.  Sayce,  too.  in  his  ingenious  defence  of  a 

1  9"  has  in  r-.  8  XmonwraiMiM  0«<rtA<Wc  rweaiiK  Svpw,  and 
IB  t.  to  X.  0.  tafl*  nromir. 
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noi-critical  vii-w  of  the  narrative  (Crit.  M,w,  »o?. »•«.).  makes 
no  remark  on  llie  name  ol  Israel's  oppressor,  and  holds  Othnicl 
to  hase  been  the  deliverer  of  '  S.  Palestine  from  the  tyranny  of 
111  *  army  of  the  king  of  Mttani  at  the  time  of  the  iusaston  of 
Kgypt  hy  »hc  N.  peoples  -oinewhere  al>oiit  i*io  DC.  (reign  of 
Kameses  Ml.).  Tlie  imaginatiseness  of  Pri»f.  Payee's  statemrnis 
rcsjt.    1111;   ;  lis-  k.'u  "f  M:i. 1.-  ri,..,clnrras  li.is  I ,  1  j,n:td 

j  ou!  by  lluvcr  (c'*or/Y/M/.  A>t-.  tio  430  J.  |'i>4l>-  In  fact,  the  state* 
BWal  that  the  king  of  M  11.011  '  parlkipaied  in  the  southward 
movement  of  the  pes-pies  ui  ihe  .N..'  but  'lingered  on  the  way,' 
-,iJ.  BNMHBably  '  suuyht  to  sciure  that  dominion  in  t  anaan 
»lin  ti  had  lielon^cd  10  some  of  his  pfc<lectss,,rs,'  has  no  nioiiu* 
nictit.il  c%i  .cticc  in  its  favour.  If  tradition  ruxd  preserved  the 
nicmory  of  any  incident  in  the  great  migration  of  the  N. 
peoples,  would  it  not  have  rfen  the  desolation  of  ihe  land  of 
Amur  (N.  Palestine)  causes!  by  the  N.  peoples  themscbe-.?  It 

1  should  be  added  th^tt  Stade  ((,V<r4,  1  r.-A  aosiiively  denies  that 
there  is  any  ha.is  of  tradition  in  the  story,  ami  b-lh  Itudde 
ami  11.  V.  Moore  (whose  treatment  of  Judg.  3711  is  thoroughly 
K»m1)  are  half  inclined  to  jigree  with  him.  s.,.1,iri  ho»e»er,  goes 
too  far  when  he  says  that  the  for  in  of  the  name  Cu»han-n-baihaim 
is  enough  to  prove  it  IW historical  (f,V**.  1  ro ;  ca  Kuenen. 
Jiim/rituHc,  I,  I  n.  j).  Nor  is  thisassumuti.  n  at  all  vs..  ntial 
lo  his  theory.  [Since  the  above  was  written,  Most,  s  view  has 
been  .nKvpted  by  J.  Marquarl  (/»<»,/.  11).]  T.  K.  C. 

CU8HI  (tfW,  -Cnabite';  cp  jBHUtit  and  the  Moab- 
ite  name  Musuri  (man  of  Musur)  in  the  lists  of  ElaT- 
hadtlon  and  Aiiur-Uiiii  pal,  A".-f  /"'-'  tc6,  110.  4  ;  )r,OYC€l 
[DAL],  rW(VK.]). 

1.  An  ance-aur  of  Jrin  nt  |./.t--1  f  jer.  Sri  14). 
».  Katliet  ol  ZtrHAMAH1  ly.tc)  (/rph.  1  ik 

3.  RV  '  the  Cmbhe,'  the  messenger  whom  Joab 

despatched,  in  preference  to  Ahimaaz.  to  inform  David 
of  the  death  of  Absalom.  Ahimaaz,  we  aie  told,  follow- 
ing later  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain2  and  reached 
David  first  taS.  IJii^-jj).  •  Two  questions  arise  Who 
was  'the  Cushile ' ?  and  why  did  Joab  prefer  him  to 
Ahimaaz  as  Ihe  messenger?  The  account,  which  has 
been  taken  from  a  fuller  narrative,  does  not  say.  livi- 
dcntly  'the  Cushite'  was  a  foreigner,  and  this  was  the 
reason  why,  like  the  Amalekitc  in  2  S.  1,  he  could 
without  oil  rice  be  the  Uanr  of  evil  tidings.  That 
David  hid  foreign  soldiers  [e.g.,  the  Hittilc  Uriah)  is 
well  known.  ''Ihe  Cushile '  was  not  (as  H.  I*.  Sin. 
supposes)  a  negro.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
belonged  to  the  N.  Arabian  Cush'  (see  CctH,  §  2). 

CUSHIONS  inn2T?.  IYov.  7  .6  31»  RV-«-  npoc. 
K£<paAaion  Mk.  4  38  KV).  See  IJKD,  83/..  and 
cp  RtlCKLIM, 

CUSTOr,  ( 1 )  ^?  Ilrra  4  . 3  ™  7  at  RV  (AV  'tribute-). 
(2)  ICira  //.r."  AV  (RV  'toll  ).  (3)  tcAojn ion 
Mt.  99  etc.  AV  'receipt  of  custom,'  RV  '  place  of  toll.' 

See  Taxation. 

CUTH  (iH3;  Xoy0  [B ;  A  omits],  tuea  [L] ; 
Ckutuci;  ioja)  and  Cutbah  (nn-13  ;  xoyNflA  ['*]• 
XOY&  [-VJ.  |uOa  [L];  Cuthti),  a  place  in  Babylonia 
from  which  colonists  were  brought  lo  N.  Israel  (a  K. 
17a4).  identified  with  Trll-lbr.ihsm,  NIC.  of  Babylon, 
where  remains  of  Nerg.il's  temple  have  Ix-cn  found. 
It  is  the  Kuta  or  Kulu  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Before  the  rise  of  Babylon.  Kuta  and  Sippar,  it  appears, 
were  the  chief  cities  of  N.  Babylonia.  As  lale  as  the 
time  of  Asur-bani-pal  it  was  obligaiory  on  ihe  kings 
of  Ass\Tia  to  saenhee  lo  Samai  and  Nkrgal  [</.f.]  at 
Sipjv.tr  and  KuiA  respectively,  a  custom  apparcnily 
due  to  the  primitive  importance  of  these  cities  in  the 
'  kingdom  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World  ; 
(Winckler,  (>H.4  3)*Bi). 

We  have  a  record  of  the  (nilding  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  in 
Kuta  by  Dungi.  King  of  Cr  (A  /<'aatii);  and  Nebuchaeir 


'  This  is  aprsirently  the  ("*//  wh«  fit:,  res  as  the  father  of  Krra 
in  a  Spanish  MS  of  4  KmJ.  ;  see  llerisly,  Ffittllk  /.;ra,  aliv.y^ 

iaaa, 

»  "XJJ^i  (M  I  ),  but  perhaps  rather  J1*^'. 'die  gorge "(Klo.). 
See  Ki  Hit ai st,  Wood  or. 

*  Ihe  altematoe  would  be  to  siipp,sse  kak-kisi  (tit  A'uli) 
to  he  an  old  ci  irrupt  ion  of  llfthai  (s.e  the  rcadingsl  This 
reminds  us  too  mm  h  of  1  hendore  of  .M  -|isueslia'«  ronfu-lnti  of 
the  Clsh  |y.f  1  in  the  title  of  Ps.  7  with  die  Archite  Hushai. 

*  The  third  term  in  these  passages,  fr<:te,  is  rendered  '  toll 
(AV)or  '  tribute  '  (RV). 
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CUTTING  OFF 

mention*  among  his  pious  acts  that  he  restored  the  templet  of 
the  great  goJ»  at  Katl  jt).  It  wa<  from  the  temple  of 
Nerval  that  one  of  the  cf eatknt-nlorie*  brought  from  Avir-hani- 
pal*  library  w  Mated  to  have  cine  (A"/"1"*1 1  147- 1  jji ;  tec 
CMATIOMf  I  t*-  The  name  'CUCluMUIt'  lit-*  hidilen  um!rr 
AaCNRVins  (f.P.)  in  Ezra  4o-  In  the  pftraseology  ol  the  lair-r 
Je»»  '  CutrMWMW  I*  equivalent  to  '  Samaritans  '  (»o  in  Jot.  and 
the  l  ..!nn.l)  W.th  this  name  U  pr..|.  n.lv  to  be  .  onnectcd  l!ie 
Coltha  of  1  i  ji  (not  m  the  llus  of  f./ra  and  Nehemiah). 
  T.  K.  C. 

CUTTINO  OFT.  This  penalty  ('  I  [Yahwe]  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  hit  people,  'he  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people,'  •from  Urarl.'  'from  Ihe  as-  mldy," 
and  the  like  ;  135  JVO  WW  TrW)  U  first  met  with  m  H  1 
(aae  Leviticus),  where  it  is  attached  to  a  variety  of 
Offenses,  many  of  them  of  a  ceremonial  or  technical 
character  ( Lev.  1 7  4  9.  failure  to  twins  llaln  ox.  lamb,  or 
goal  to  the  taliemacle  ;  17ior4,  eating  blood:  18*9. 
various  'abominations';  'JO35/.,  Moloch- worship  ;  20 
17/..  incest,  etc.  ;  22j,  unclean  approach  to  holy  thine;*). 
It  occurs  frequently  in  H  (<  ,.m  17  ,4.  neglect  of  circum- 
cision ;  Ex.  12  ij.  eating  leaven  111  paschal  season  ;  Ex. 
80 33  38.  imitating  or  putting  to  secular  use  the  holy  oil 
or  incense  ;  Ex.  31 14.  eabbmth  profanation ;  Lev.  7*>/. , 
unclean  sivcrilica.il  eating  ;  7»$  »7.  eating  of  fat  or  bl<xxl  ; 
11)6.  eating  sacrifice  on  third  day  ;  23  jg,  non-observance 
of  day  of  atonement;  N'u.  9 13.  failure  to  keep  the 
pixsover  though  clean  and  not  on  a  journey;  \lty>f. , 
high-handed  sin.  insult  to  Yahwe  ;  10  11,  contact  with 
dead  ;  19  «.  failure  to  remove  uncleanncss  from  contact 
with  dead  by  sprinkling} 

The  view  of  the  older  interpreters  was  that  the  ex- 
pression m  ant  the  death  penalty.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  that  in  Ex.  HI  \\  f.  scjtarate  emphasis  it  laid  on 
'  he  shall  l>e  put  to  death '  (nov  n^r)  as  distinguished 
from  'that  soul  shall  be  cut  off'  (k\-h  tTJl  n.-p;:(  ;  cp 
Lev.  '20iy  (death  penalty  on  witchcraft),  the  IVutcro- 
nomic  expression  jh.t  "vy3  '  Put  away  the  evil,'  I)t.  13s 
[6]  fin  connection  with  the  death  penaltx  on  the  false 
prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams),  and  jwrhaps  also  Ijcv. 
2&i<}/..  rvncj  follower!  by  vr-ann.  gradation  of  penalties. 
If  account  be  taken  of  the  actual  circumstances  amid 
which  H  and  V  arose,  it  seems  more  protiahle  that  the 
writers  had  m  their  mind  either  some  such  idea  as  that 
which  was  carried  into  practice  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(E/.ra  10  3.  'separated  from  the  congregation  of  the 
captivity,'  1:  1  Esd.  9  a,  'cast  out  from  the  multitude  of 
them  that  were  of  the  captivity'),  and  ultimately  dc- 
vclope  1  into  the  minor  and  major  excommunications  of 
the  synagogue  (sec  SVNAGOGUK I.  or  that  they  thought 
only  of  death  through  divine  agency,  not  of  punishment 
inflicted  at  the  hands  of  the  community  (Driver  on  Lev. 
7  m/.).     Sec.  further.  Ban. 

CUTTINGS  OF  THE  FLESH  (Ore menial  Mutila- 
tions). The  former  beading  is  derived  from  the  EV 
of  1  -ev.  1 !) 2'6  2 1  5.  It  is,  however,  too  narrow  in  its 
range.  Circumcision  cannot  altogether  l>e  left  out  in 
dealing  with  the  '  cuttings  '  referred  to  in  these  passages  ; 
nor  can  we  forget  how  intimately  the  laceration  of  the 
flesh  in  mourning  is  associated  with  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  or  cutting  off  pnrt  of  the  hair.  The 
Origin  and  significance  of  Cikcvmcisii  >n  :•  ]  is  treated 
elsewhere.  The  present  artule  will  deal  with  It)  in- 
cisions (§l/).  (a)  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  (!$$  3. 0. 
and  (3)  tattooing  if  6  /),  regarded  us  ceremonial 
mutilations  (see  further  SACRIFICE). 

The  technical  Hebrew  terms  for  ceremonial  incisions 
are  Vfr,  npTf  (verb  en~) ;  *  the  verb  Turn  also  is  used. 
1  w*f-~— .  In  Lev'21j  f'f]  we  rcafi  (witb  refrr- 

to  cuUrn^f    ence     mwlr"ine  for  thp  «toBd»<  ■  'l  h<>' 
°8'    shall  not  make  .  .  .  any  cuttings  in 

their  flesh'  (point  rtrc.  as  plur.  of  ay?}).    The  practice 

1  It  may  he  n.>t<-d  that  the  '  I  '  is  peculiar  to  M.  as  aKi  the 
phrase  '  1  will  act  my  ace  '  (Lev.  17  10  20  j  6  2«  17)  or  '  put  my 
face  '  (20  5)  against  the  offender. 

»  Aram.  «^iflB.  Ass.  Urdfu,  As.  lar*{*,  strictly  'to  cut 

into,"  1  nick,"  or  4  notch.' 
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CUTTINGS  OF  THE  FLESH 

was  forbidden  es;iecially  to  the  priests,  who  would 
thereby  'profane'  themselves.  The  substantive  pg£ 
occurs  in  Lev.  1 9*3  :  'Ye  shall  not  make  any  cutting  in 
your  flesh  fur  a  (departed!  soul."  (On  the  only  other 
jvissage  [Zech.  12 3]  in  which  c~v  occurs  no  stress  can 
lie  laid).1  There  is  no  exact  parallel  for  this  Hebrew 
usage  in  Assyrian  ;  but  wc  do  find  lirjfu  used  of 
rending  a  garment  in  token  of  grief  (a  passage  in 
Sargon's  Anna!'.  aa4.  gives  a  striking  parallel  to  a  S. 
la  I.  and  pro!  mbly  enough  this  rending  was  an  attenu- 
ation of  the  more  sava:;e  custom  of  rending  the  flesh.* 
Asur-lktni-p.il  (Smith.  l'_'"Ri)  too  speaks  of  his  warriors 
as  tin isc  who  'at  the  behest  of  the  gods  let  themirhrt 
br  kmtktd  to  /  nra  in  the  fray'  {itttinafraru).  On  this 
it  may  lie  remarked  that  the  case  of  mourners  who 
shell  their  IiIkkI  to  feed  the  manes  of  departed  friends 
is  analogous  to  that  of  soldiers  who  do  this  on  the 
battlefield  in  obedience  to  the  gods.  A  supposed  second 
term  for  ceremonial  incisions  (ren;)  is  simply  due  to 
misunderstanding.  In  Jer.  -IS  17  we  should  read  with 
€>''*  ct  *?3  ('all  hands  are  cut  into');  the  prefixed 
V;'  in  MT  is  an  error;  jrru  is.  in  fact,  participial. 
The  reflexive  form  -r;rvt  occurs  in  l>t.  14  1  I  parallel  to 
the  already  cited  passage  of  l>ev  ).  and  at  least  six 
times  elM-where.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  simple 
stem  is  obviously  1  to  cut  off' ;  cp  Ar.  jadda.  jadda, 
~5,  The  ceremonial  cutting  referred  to  was  an 

ordinary  custom  of  mourners  in  the  lime  of  Jeremiah, 
to  dispense  with  which  would  have  been  something  very 
strange  and  unusual  (Jer.  lr>6  41  s  47  5)  ;  evidently  the 
contciiipof.il  a-*  of  the  prophet  did  not 

law  in  lit.  Hi,  The  incisions  referred 
[lu],  'Now  hack  thyself  [so  Nowack 
of  attack.'  must  also  lie  signs  of  mourr 
mav  well  be  tin-  case  too  in  Jer.  67,  when 
would  cut  themselves,"  implies  that  the  a;>«>state  Jews 
who  resorted  to  the  Whore's  House  {i  f  ,  the  idol 
temple)  wished  to  bring  over  the  Deity  to  their  side  by 
self-mutilatioiu  This  description  of  the  prophet  may 
be  illustrated  by  1  K  1*  .-8.  where  the  '  cutting  '  practised 
by  the  priests  of  Baal  is  said  to  have  been  after  this 
custom  or  ritual,  and  to  have  followed  the  ritual  dance 
by  or  round  the  altar  (see  DaMCK,  g  5).  Hosea.  too 
(7ia).  speaks  of  lsr. nines  who  •  lx-cause  of  corn  and 
new  wine  cut  themselves,"  to  propitiate  their  god  (read- 
ing rnilrr with  <fV      We.,  (  he,  RY"«  ). 

Tlie  practice  of  shedding  the  blood  in  one  way  or 
another  as  an  honour  due  to  the  dead  is  world-wide. 

n  —  -  —   •«  i*  found  not  only  among  the  1  lebrews 

2.  oigBiacance.  anf,  (hc  {Wfc  /MJ>n  l8l  )  l>ul 

also  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern 
African  and  Polynesian  peoples.  'The  blood  is  the 
life'  ;  and  it  is  proliable  that  when  in  primitive  times 
the  mourning  kin  '  cut  themselves  for  the  dead.'  they 
did  it  in  the  IHief  that  the  departed  drank  in  new 
lite  »  uh  the  blood  thus  poured  out  by  the  willing  self- 
sacritiec  of  sc;rrowing  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
rcnewcJ  their  bond  of  union  with  the  living  (cp 
Eschatoi.ogy  $  3,  4). 

Such  aus  douotlc-.*  had  a  sacrificial  or  sacramental  aspect; 
anil  111  s  i.  w  of  the  (art  that  the  disembodied  spirit  wa»  conceived 
as  possessing  a  quasi-divine  or  dxmonic  character,  with  un- 
defined potencies  for  jooil  and  evil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
lilnutl-uttcring  was,  or  Iceame,  as  much  a  conciliator)'  prc!>cnt 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead  a»  that  of  slain  victims  wa«  intended 
tn  he  to  the  higher  go;!*.  It  may  even  have  been  ilioiiGht  that,  as 
the  deceased  in  in  na  1  passed  into  another  world  on  leaving  the 
circle  of  his  kin,  he  had  in  some  sense  become  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  blood-covenant 
with  him,  and  so  scam-  his  good-will  for  the  tribe  or  family. 
The  radical  rhangi  of  death  MUthl  »"Kftes*  that  as  the  corporate 
unity  of  the  dep-irted  with  his  clan  haa  lieen  brcikrn,  it  must  be 

1  If  the  text  is  correct  the  meaning  must  be  '  to  strain  one*elf 
to  pieces,"  "to  I  re.k  down  under  a  load.'  Nowack,  however, 
holds  that  a  gloss  has  been  taken  into  the  test. 

'  There  was  no  longer  any  ronsci'  lisnen  of  this  when  the 
post-exilic  prophet  Joel  wrote.  "Keml  your  heart,  and  not  y  >ur 
garments'  (lorlSii).  EM*  he  would  have  said,  'Read  your 
heart,  and  not  your  flesh  '  (cp  Jer.  4  4X 
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3.  Cutting 
off  hair. 


restored  by  giving  the  dead  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  living 
kindred. 

Hearing  in  mind  that  ritual  practices  acquire  a  new 
symlxihsin  as  tunc  goes  on-  and  dial  affivlion  for 
(he  dead  has  often  evinced  Itself,  even  at  n  high  stage 
of  culture,  by  suicide  over  the  corpse,  and  by  such 
customs  as  the  Hindu  Sail,  we  may  !«•  inclined  to  see 
in  the  "  incisions  for  the  dead.'  as  practised  in  the  jieriod 
of  the  great  prophets,  a  symbolical  expression  for  the 
willingness  of  the  mourner  to  depart  and  be  with  the 
loved  and  lost  one. 

The  passages  which  mention  incisions  of  the  flesh 
i  mention  cutting  off  the  hair  as  a  si<.:n  of  mourning. 

Thus  Lev.  21s  [H]:  'They  (the  priests) 
shall  not  make  a  bare  told  pati.  li  on  their 
head,  and  the  corner  of  their  beard  they 
shall  not  shave  off'  dp  l,cv.  IS127  Dt.  ]4i.  "And  ye 
shall  not  set  baldness  between  your  eves ' — i.e.,  on  the 
forehead—-  for  one  that  is  dead  ')  ;  F./ckiel,  loo  (44»o). 
forbids  artificial  baldness  to  the  priests.  The  preval- 
ence of  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in  token  of 
deep  grief  is.  however,  presuppis.il  by  the  earlier 
prophe-.s.  who  take  no  exception  to  it.  Mich  says, 
addressing  a  city  community.  'Make  thee  bald  and 
shear  thee  for  thy  darling  children  ;  make  broad  thy 
baldness  like  the  vulture's  ;  for  they  are  carried  away 
captive  from  thee'  (Mic,  1 14).  Sec  also  Am.  810  Is  22 
II  (cp  Sss)  Jer,  7  x>  166  Kzek.  7t8  ;  such  passages  show- 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  custom  referred  to  belongs 
to  a  later  age  of  religious  legalism.  In  Dt.  14  1  these 
practices  arc  forbidden  to  Israelites  generally,  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  Yahwe,  on  the  principle  on  which 
Aarotiites  with  any  physical  defect  arc  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Lav.  21  i6-ij). 

Cutting  otT  the  hair  was  also  the  most  characteristic 
expression  of  an  Arab  woman's  mourning.  When 
H.llid  b.  al-W.i'id  died,  all  the  women  of  his  family 
offered  their  hair  at  his  grave  (Agh.  l.r>i»  ;  We.  ti*ul,& 
182*.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  and  the  under- 
lying idea  of  the  otiermg  is  suggested  by  the  story  of 
Samson.  '  If  I  lie  shaven.'  said  that  hero,  '  my  strength 
will  go  from  me'  (Judg.  16 17).  In  other  worth,  the 
hair,  the  growth  of  which  was  continually  renewed, 
appeared  to  the  ancients  a  centre  of  vitality,  like  the 
blood  ; 1  and  thus  to  offer  it,  whi  ther  to  deity  (  Nu.  61a) 
or  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  had  essentially  the  vime 
import  and  purpose  as  to  offer  one's  blood,  the  aim 
bring  to  origin  ite  or  to  renew  a  bond  of  vital  union 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  utis«-en  power.  Kc- 
.  .  ,  .        garded  as  sacrificial  acts,  Ixith  blood- 

,  ,    letting  and  offering  the  hair  were  '  private 
ceremonials.  ,        .  ■   .      »       j  . 

acts  of  worship,  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual for  his  own  good  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  community  ;  and  both  are  common  elements  in 
ceremonies  of  initiation  by  which  youths  are  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  manhood,  especially  to  marriage  and 
participation  in  the  tribal  worship.  Thus  ClRCl'M- 
CMION  [./.  H .  Jj  4]  was  originally  a  rite  preliminary  to 
marriage  (Fx.  4  J4-  an)  ;  and  l.ucian  (2><i  Syr.  60) 
us  us  that  the  long  locks  of  young  people  were 
and  dedicated  at  the  old  Syrian  sanctuaries  on 
the  same  occasion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  blood-offering  caused  it  to  lapse  from 
general  use.  except  among  certain  priesthoods  and 
votaries  ;  whilst  the  hiir-offcring,  which  in  origin  and 
principle  was  identical,  survived  to  the  close  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  may  be  recognised  in  the  tonsure  of  early 
Christian  Monachism. 

The  passage  Lev.  19 (H  ;  about  570  n.C.)  has 
already  been  referred  to.      It  is  a  prohibition  of  a 
B  Other     Practicc-  in  voKue  among  certain  Arabian 
°  ,   !i  !*-s,  of  shaving  off  the  hair  all  round 

P,L  ih  ■  head,  a  circular  patch  being  left  on 

the  crown  (Herod.  3S|  — a  practice  indi- 

1  See  WRS  Krt.  Srm.ft  J14,  and  note  the  Chinese  phrase, 
1  k$u.  k. '  bah  and  blood,'  and  the  laying,  '  Am  1  not  of  the 
1  hair  '$csl.  as  my  father)  ?' 
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cited,  it  seems,  by  the  nickname  •  Shom-pitcs '  (-nap 
.tub)  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  some  Arabian  peoples  (RV, 
also  AVr  nig.,  all  that  have  die  corners  [of  their  hair] 
polled  -  ;  Jer  9*6  [35]  2on3  4»3»)-  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tins,  like  most  other  ancient  tribal  badges  and 
customs,  had  religious  associations  and  a  religious 
significance;  in  fact.  Herodotus  (3S|  expressly  says 
that  the  Arabs  pretended  to  imitate  their  national  god 
Orotal-Dionysos  by  their  peculiar  tonsure.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  die  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the 
older  Lcvitical  code  (I.ev.  19»7).  die  object  being  to 
isolate  the  ]**>plc  of  Yahwe  from  the  ne  ghbouring 
nations  and  their  worships.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  important  religious  customs  which, 
though  of  ethnic  origin,  were  not  abolished  by  the 
law.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Nazirite  continued  to  make 
an  offering  lo  Yahwe  of  his  shorn  hair  (sec  NAZI  SITE) 
— a  practice  which  survived,  in  a  shajie  modified  by 
circumstances,  in  the  days  of  Paul  ^Acts  21  i}-i6 ;  cp 
IS tF I.     See  H  UK,  §  a/ 

What  we  call  'tattooing'  also  is  prohibited  (I/ev.  19 
36}.    The  expression  nr.""3  does  not  occur  again 

T  ttnoi  sr    m  ,nc  ^    '  ',ut  "c'urcw  V'l'p 

™e»  v-y-j  means  the  same  as  the  Great 

OTKfuaTi^'tw.  to  set  a  mark  on  a  thing 
by  pricking,  puncturing,  or  branding  (see  Huxtorf ;  it 
is  also  used  of  fowls  scratching  the  ground). 

The  object  of  graving  or  branding  marks  on  the 
flesh  would  appear  to  be  dedication  of  the  person  to 
his  god.  Herodotus  (2  m)  mentions  a  temple  of 
Herakles  at  Tarichcia.  by  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  where  a  runaway  slave  might  find  asylum  if  he 
*  gave  himself  to  the  god  '  by  h  iving  certain  '  sacred 
Stigmata'  made  on  him.1  In  Is.  44s  we  have  a  good 
instance  of  graving  a  divine  name  on  the  hand,  in  token 
of  self-dedication:  '  One  will  say.  1  am  Ynhwe's  ;  and 
another  will  name  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and 
another  will  mark  on  li  s  hand  1  .i/tWl,  and  receive  the 
surname  Israel'  (SHOT;  cp  critical  notes).  As  far  as 
they  indicated  the  ownership  or  property  of  the  god, 
such  marks  ore  analogous  to  thctri»«M  or  cattle-marks 
of  the  liedawi  tnlws,  and  may  have  luid  the  r  origin  in 
that  necessary  practice  of  primitive  pastoral  life  (cp 
00L  7II1  n.  1).  In  F*ek.  846  we  read  of  marking  a 
Tau  or  cross,  the  symbol  of  life  (cp  the  Egyptian 

'uM,  life,  with  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  letter 

Tau)  on  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  who 
are  to  be  spired  from  slaughter  ;  which  recalls  the 
sealing  of  the  144,000  servants  of  God  on  their  fore- 
heads ( Rev.  7 1/ ).  and  fuither,  the  mark  of  the  Ileast 
(Xipa-ytta,  something  graven.  Acts  17  39)  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  forehead  of  his  worshippers  (Rev.  13 16/. 
2O4).  The  strongly  metaphorical  words  of  Paul,  too, 
/  be.sr  in  mi  biUy  Ike  marks  (or  brniitis)  of  Jesus,  rd 
ffriy  tiara  toO  '\-rsaov  (Gal.  617)  clearly  presuppose  a 
custom  of  tattooing  or  branding  the  tlesh  with  sacred 
names  and  symbols,  which  would  be  familiar  as  a 
heathen  practicc  to  Paul's  Asiatic  converts.4 

In  Ex.  Li 9  Dt.  68  1 1 18  and  elsewhere  we  have  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  painful  processes 
of  tattooing  and  branding.  The  Israel- 
ite is  to  bin  J  the  precepts  of  the  Law 
011  Ass  kanj  for  a  js\'is  f  they  are  also  to  serve  as 
Fru.NTLKTs  If. v.]  (ntyie.  phylacteries)  beluten  hss  eyes, 
—i.e.,  on  his  forehead  (cp  Dt.  68  Rev.  73V  The  sign 
on  the  hind  recalls  the  sign  which  Yahwe  set  on  Cain 
(tJcn.  4ts:  see  Cain.  §  4).  whilst  those  slrij*  of  inscrilied 
vellum,  the  phylacteries  (  =  ' frontlets,'  KV  of  OT)  of 
Ml.  23j,  were  looked  upon  as  having  magical  qualities, 

I  Thu«  Ptolemy  Pliilopator  branded  (be  Alexandrian  Jew* 
with  the  wnn  of  ihi-  ivy  10  identify  them  with  the  cult  of 
Ilionysut:  nee  Hacchis.  Cp  Fra/er,  let, mum,  »6  ff.  For 
the  branding  of  serfs  see  F.e.vrT,  f  10. 

»  Cp  IVissmaao,  hi!*! studies*  (95),  i&»-»;6  (a  new  and  to- 
gcnioiu  theory). 
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CYPRUS 


not  less  than  the  old  tattooing*  and  brandings  :  they 
were  a  protection  against  harm,'  and  probaltly  also 
soured  health  and  good  fortune  (cp  Targ  Cant  B)i. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subjects  here  treated  of.  see 
the  works  referred  to  under  CttCl'MCISKMt,  Mihkmng 
Cl'STl.MS,  EKONTI.K  rs>,  SAtKIHtK.  etc.  Sec  also 
WRS  AV/.  Sfm.M  ch.  o.  and  the  authorities  there 
cited  ;  K-  H.  Tylor.  Prim,  Cull  2  14.  C.  J  h. 

CYAMON  (kyamujn  [USA]  1  tkdmm  [Vg.]; 
vCUOi^»  [Syr.  ]),   'which  is  over  against  Esdraclon ' 

(Judith  73>.  like  a  corruption  of  Joknkam  or 

(Movers)  JoKMIAil.  Robinson,  however,  noting  that 
gvanJr  means  1  lieanfield.'  identities  it  with  the  modern 
EI  l-'uUh,  •  the  bran.'  on  the  plain  ilsrM  but  'over 
•gainst'  the  city  *of  Jerrrcl."  Cp  Hu.  /'.//.  210.  'l  ite 
name  (  vain. in  should  probably  be  restored  in  Judith  44 
for  Kun  [It],     ."see  K<i\  w  . 

CYLINDER  (^>;i.  (  ant.  5  14  RV"*  1<in<j. 

CYMBALS.  For  1  Ch.  138,  etc.  (&Pb>V),  a  S.  63 
PS.IM5  (D'SfX-i),  and  for  iCor.lSi  (evjtfoAo*)  m  Mcsic, 
•  3  U). 

cypress,  rv  Holm  Tube  (nnn.  Is. 44,4+1.  ft 

tree  which  in  the  single  passage  where  it  occurs  is 
couplet!  with  the  oak.  The  Hebrew  tirt.ih  does  Hot 
appear  in  any  co-nate  language,  but  may  be  connected 
with  Ar.  t.tr.is.i.  •  to  be  hard.'  *  EXXand  Pcsh  omit  the 
word  ;  Aq.  ami  Th.  rentier  a?/Mo.4a\ai>of  i '  wild  acorn  '). 
Vg.  has  ilet.  which  is  defended  by  Celsius  (2 1169  &■)• 
and  has  1  KN*n  wisely  adopted  by  our  revisers.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  be  certain  ;  for  the  evergreen  oak 
[Qmertus  ilex,  I..  I  is  at  the  present  day  rare  in  l*alestine 
(/•'/•'/■'  4 1  at  lite  heavy,  hard  nature  of  its  wood 
would  harmonise  well  with  the  proluMe  etvniology  of 
tir:.ik.  "Cypress"  (|»'rhaps  a  mere  guess)  comes  from 
the  tjenevan  liihle.  I>avid  Knnlii  and  others  thought 
that  what  was  meant  was  the  fir  tree  ;  l.ulher  preferred 
the  beech.  Cheyne  (Is.  SHOT,  Heb  1  thinks  nt-n 
Corrupt,  antl  frith  Or.,  reads  a^in  (see  Pink). 

For  Cant.  I  14  4ij  AV"*,  see  CaMFMISJ  [*0  AV];  and  for 
Is.  41  19  KVu%' ,  km  BOS  Tkh:  (so  L\  J.  \.  xt, 

CYPRUS  /kyhpoc  [Ti.  WH]).  the  third  largest 
bland  of  the  Mediterranean,  placed  In  the  angle  between 

the  const  of  Syria  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  1  Strata.  68  1  I. 
called  Alalia  in  the  Amarna  letters,  where  its  copper 
is  specially  referred  to  (so  E.  Meyer,  Pctrie,  etc. ),  "Asl  by 
the  Egyptians.  Yavnan  by  the  Assyrians,  and  KtrtiM 
(<f.v. )  by  the  Hebrews.  Its  physical  structure  is  simple. 
1   n       '  tt  consists  of  a  central  plain  running 

nP  across  the  island  from  K.  to  W. , 
bounded  by  a  long  mountain  ridge  to  the  N, ,  and  by 
a  broader  mountain  district  to  the  S. 

The  central  plain  was  likened  in  antiquity  to  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  living  Hooded  annually  by  the  I'cdi.etis,  whi-.h  left  ri<  h 
tlepo.u-,  of  mutl.  Straltn  ulcclche*  the  productiveness  of  Cyprus 
(6B4  «r><o«KO{  r'trrt  em  et'eAato*.  trtrut  rr  avra^strrt  uprtrtxt).  C opi>eT 
(named  after  the  island)  was  found  in  the  mountains,  and  limber 
for  shipbuilding. 

In  situation,  climate,  and  productions.  Cyprus  talongs 
to  all  the  three  surrounding  continents,  and  historic- 
ally it  has  constantly  shared  in  their  vicissitudes.  It 
is  most  accessible  from  the  E.  and  the  S. ,  and,  lying 
right  over  against  Syria,  was  early  visited  by  the  Phani- 
who  founded  Amathus,  Paphos.  and'  Citium,  the 


«  The  Tc  on  *  S.I  to  takes  Saul",  bracelet  for  a  MUMM— 
i.e..  an  amulet.  The  Hexap.  on  Erek.  13  ih  ^ives  sSi/AojtriNMa  as 
a  '  Hebrew"  or  '  Jewish  '  interpretation  of  jynes  (LV  •pillows," 
Mc!>Kr.ss,fB>,  which  is  connected  with  Aw.Xa.tfi, '  tobind.'  The 
Rabbi*  (Talra.  Sh,it+.  57  f-)  also  explain  IffiffkflM  M  amulets. 
The  word  cannot  be  explained  from  the  Semitic  languages,  and, 
mice  the  Jewish  i  lea*  of  mairic  came  ultimately  from  the 
SutU'-'rians  of  primitive  Rahvlottia.  miy  rtavin  ililv  l»e  explained 
by  ilie  Sumerian  t/iMit  (from  daKfafi),  'to  bind 'j  Ass.  kits* 
(-re  above),  tani'i.  For  an  analogy,  cp  1553,  Jer.  51  77  Nah. 
S17  from  Aw  ,/upsar,  '  tablet -writer,'  which  is  of  Sumenan 
origii  (tin*  "  tablet.'  tttr  '  write").    See  CO  l  'i  1 13/ 

"i  We  should  perhaps  associate  with  this  Syr.  frat,  *  to  be 
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I  last,  the  Phoenician  capital,  giving  its  name  to  the  w  hole 

island.1 

The  Phoenicians  were  not,  however,  the  earliest 
I  inhabitants  of  Cyprus.     They  found  in  possession  a 

1  jii  torv  IM""1,'<'  c'OM>'>'  connected,  as  their  art  and 
wry.  aij,|,.,|^.t  s|loW-  with  the  primitive  races 
of  Asia  Minor  (for  WMM's  theory  see  Kittim,  and  cp 
At.  u.  f  ur.  337).  The  Ureck  colonists  arrived  before 
•he  eighth  century  B.C.  The  discoveries  in  the  island 
indicate  clearly  its  partition  between  the  Pha-nician 
clement  in  the  S.  and  the  Hellenic  in  the  central  de- 
pression stretching  from  Soli  in  the  W.  to  Salamis  in 
the  E. .  at  which  latter  site  we  find  nn  art  that  is  largely 
(Ireek.  The  t  Cypriote  character  was  wanting  in  energy, 
and  the  island  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence, 
alternately  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 

(1)  In  700,  B.C.  Sargim  II.,  line  of  Assyria,  was  recognised  as 
over-lord  by  seven  Cypriote  prin.  es  ;  tbrir  tribute  was  continued 
to  his  nr.tn  i~«i  Ksarbadil.m.  S.  hr.  KAl<-<  jog  355.  (»)  In  the 
sixth  century  Amasis,  king  of  Kcypt.  c  •tu|uercd  the  island 
(Herod.  2iSj.  I'crhatnit  hatl  beta  eom|UeMxl  even  l«-fore  his 
time,  by  Tbotmes  III.  In  any  case  the  wfitnt  it*i**-mr  of 
Herod,  is  an  error).  (3)  After  the  conquest  of  ESSBt  by 
L'amhysrs.  Cyprus  fell  to  Peisia,  Iteing  included  in  the  fifth 
satrap)  ( Herod.  S1991). 

The  connection  with  Greece  and  w  ith  Hellenic  ideals 
was  brilliant  but  purely  episodical  (Evagoras,  king  of 
Salamis  :  410  B.C.).  The  island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  tircat.  and  finally  remained  with  the 
Ptolemies  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  possessions 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (cp  2  Mace.  10 13  : 
MahafTy,  Em/,  of  Ike  Htolemiei,  puts. ). 

The  Jews  probably  settled  in  v  yprus  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Cleat  (1  Mace,  lfw.i).     Many  would 

3  Jewish  'M?  attracted  later  by  the  fact  that  its 
copper  mines  were  at  one  tune  fanned  to 

connection.  ,u.rod  thc  (Jos    /w/  ^  .  $ .  a 

Cyprian  inscr. .  Potsvkh  3628.  refers  to  one  of  the  family  1. 
After  the  rising  of  the  Jews  in  116  A- O-  in  Cvrcne.  in 
Egypt,  am!  in  ( 'yprus  had  been  suppressed,  it  was  decreed 
that  no  Jew  might  set  foot  tijviti  thc  isiant!,  utuler 
penally  of  death,  even  fur  shipwrecked  Israelites  |  Dio 
C  ass  t>  ..  See  S.\t.AMIs|  In  th<  Itistorv  ef  thtj 
spreatl  of  Christianity  Cyprus  holds  an  honourable  place 
(Acts  436.  Joseph  surnametl  liarnaUvsi.  Its  lev»ish 
population  heard  the  (josjxd  after  Stephen's  death 
from  those  whom  the  persecution  had  driven  front 
Jud.-fA  I  Acts  11  19).  Some  of  these  were  men  of  t  yprus 
antl  Cvrcne,  who  fled  to  Antioch  antl  addressed  the 
Greeks  of  the  city  (v.  »).  Cyprus  was  in  turn  the  first 
scene  of  the  lataurs  of  Paul  with  Barnabas  and  Mark 
(  Acts  184-ta),  afterwards  of  Bamsbu  and  Mark  alone 
(Acts  15  39).  One  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
may  have  tain  that  "old  disciple'  Mnason  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  at  Jerusalem  (  Acts  21  16).  Returning  to 
Palestine  at  the  close  of  his  thirtl  journey.  Paul  and  his 
companions  sighted  Cyprus  (Acts  21  3.  dra^orrti  rrjr 
K. ;  AV  'discovered'),  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand  as 
they  ran  from  Paiara  to  Tyre.  In  the  voyage  to  Rome 
from  CSC  sarea  thc  ship  '  sailed  under  Cyprus  '  (Acts  274. 
VTCTrXtiHrafU")  —  *'•'••  northwards  'over  the  sea  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia*  (f.  5:  cp  Str.  68 1) — taking 
advantage  of  thc  northerly  and  westerly  set  01'  the 
current,  in  order  to  teach  Ntyra. 

After  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in  58  B.C.  Cvprus 
had  ta-cn  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  Cilicia  ; 

but  in  thc  first  partition  of  the  Roman 
world  after  Actium  it  was  made  an  im- 
perial province  ( Dio  Cass.  BSi*) — i.e..  its 
governor,  if  it  hatl  one  of  its  own.  and  were  not  rather 
united  with  C  ilicia  to  form  a  single  province,  tare  the 
title  legatut  Augusli  frtfr.ctcrt  {wptv^vr^  ZtSaorov 
ArTiarfxiTTr/oi.  cp  Dio  Cass.  53  ij  ;  in  NT  always 
rr/tuuir.  cp  Ek.  2 j.  Str.  840  i,-,«u>at  nal  3»c«n»)Tdr 
Km  jap  jreVirfi).     Why  then  does  the  writer  of  Acts  1^7 

'  losephus  (  -Jul.  i.  t".i)  savs  X«'*t»«  .  •  .  Kvrpot  «vre  rvr 
uAftW.  Kpipbaniu.,  atlyprian  bishop,  wTilex.  K.noe  KvsptMr 
Kijtro*  eaA.t'rot  '  Kino,  yip  Kihrpot,  /Arr.  30  35  (.ee  Ktrilx). 
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CYRENE 

call  Serous  Paulus  '  procuiisul '  (dr0 inrarm.  the  proper 
title  of  governors  of  senatorial  province!.,  AV  '  deputy  " ; 
cp  Acts  18  u  193^)?  Some  have  argued  that  he  used 
the  word  loosely,  and  appeal  to  Strabo  I085.  ryiwo 
4w*f>xta  V  »"i*TO»  nad&wtp  xai  pvf  ian  arpaTyfyiKrj)  to 
prove  that  the  island  w;is  governed  by  a  fnfralor 
appointed  by  the  emperor  ;  but  the  writer  of  Acts  is 
quite  correct.  From  D10  Cassias  (53  13)  we  learn  that, 
in  22  B.C..  Augustus  restored  Cyprus  to  the  Senate  in 
exchange  for  S.  Gaul  (cp  Dio  Cass.  64  4).  In  Paul  s 
lime,  therefore,  its  governor  was  properly  called  '  pro- 
consul.' The  passage  quoted  from  Strain)  is  misunder- 
stood, as  is  clear  from  ></.  840  (etc  Si  rat  Srjftoaiat  6 
Sijuoi  erparnfoii  vriroit  xrV"" — governors  of 
senatorial  provinces  were  either  of  consular  or  of 
pr.-etonan  rank,  in  either  case  the  official  title  being 
prn,,msul).  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  authors,  inscriptions, 
and  coins  have  preserved  the  names  of  some  twenty  of 
her  propnetorian  governors  with  the  1  brevet '  rank  of 
proconsul.  Lucius  Scrgius  1'aulus  (governor  at  the 
time  of  I'aul's  visit,  about  47  A.n. )  is  known  to  us  from 
an  inscription  from  the  site  of  Soli  (sec  Hogarth.  Del  ia 
l.xfria.  114/.  and  AjfUUNx), 

See  P.  Gardner,  /few  ikafs.  in  Cr.  Wit.  For  excava- 

tion', in  the  island  JUS  /><m.  IVrrnt  and  Chipie/,  Art  in 
I'hrn.  and  Cyprus.  For  the  Sfdinjoloflty  Max  ( HmefaK.  h- 
Richter,  A'.r/>e/,  die  MiM  n.  Homer  is  csi>.-.  tally  valuable. 
For  Christian  limes  the  man  recent  work  is  Hackcu's  //iit^y 


mftht  Court*  in  C>/nw,  1899. 


W.  J.  W. 


CYRENE  (kyphnm  [Ti.  WH]),  a  city  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa.     It  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  LIBYA 
[jr.:.]  Iietwecn  the  ICgyptian  and  Cartha- 


L  Position 


ginian  territories,  which  bore  the  name  of 


and  history.  * 

'  t  \Tcrmica  or  Petitapolis  ;  the  phrase  in 

Aits  2 'the  parts  of  Libya  alwut  Cvrenc,' t&  fiipi, 
r.jt  Ktfivfl  rfjt  nard  Kvpijin)*.  is  equivalent  1o  the  AljStffl. 
rj  vefti  K.  of  Dio  Cass.  |T>3i>)  and  tj  wf^it  Keprjrn  Ai/J. 
of  Jos.  .-Int.  xvi.  61.  The  city  was  thoroughly  Creek  in 
character,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  the  mother  of 
physicians  (Herod.  3 131  :  temple  of  Asklepios.  Paus.  ii. 
26  a;  Tac.  Ann.  14  tS),  philosophers,  anil  poets.  Callt- 
machus.  Carneades,  Eratosthenes,  Aristippus  (Strabo, 
837),  and  Synesius,  bishop  of  Itolemais,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  famous  men  w  ho  were  sprung  from  the  Cyre- 
naica. After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cyrene 
with  its  territory  was  absorbed  by  Egypt.  Though  so 
thoroughly  Hellenic,  it  had,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  son 
of  Lagos  I  Jos.  r.  .//.  2  4,  end  of  4th  century  it.  c. ),  a  large 
Jewish  population.  Strabo,  quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
says  that  the  Jews  formed  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  by 
Ptolemy  were  continued  and  augmented  by  the  Romans 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  65).  who  received  the  Cyrenaica.  under 
the  will  of  the  childless  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  96  B.C., 
though  for  twenty  years  they  shirked  the  responsibility 
of  the  legacy.  In  74  nr.  the  territory  was  made  a 
province,  which  was  combined  with  Crete  when  that 
island  was  subjugated  in  67  D.C.  (see  Ckl  TF.).  In  37 
B.C.  the  Cyrenaica  and  Crete  were  definitely  united  to 
form  a  single  province,  under  the  title  Crtta  Cyren.r,  or 
Crttn  et  Cyrinm  (but  cither  name  might  fan  used  to 
the  dual  province  :  cp  Tac.  Ann.  33870).  The 
-i.e..  governed  by  proconsuls 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  so  remained  to  the  tune  of 
Diocletian.  The  subsequent  history  of  Cyrenc  is  con- 
nected with  its  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  chief  event  Ining 
their  terrible  massacre  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  citizens 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  68  31). 

The  modem  proving  of  Parra.  on  the  E.  of  the  gulf  ttSUm. 
represents  the  ani-ient  Cyrenaica,  and  in  this  province  Orennak 
marks  the  exact  site  of  Cyrene,  which  was  plated  on  the  edce 
.  feet  shove  the  sea  •level,  ovrt  looking  the 


of  a  . 

Mediterranean  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  (Sir.  817 ;  iraAcuc 
firyftAirt  iv  T,iriT',*i'  Sri  irrji's*  xriprVirt,  we  «*  row  irrAa-yove 
'V»»"'  a\*Trjr).  The  port  wm  railed  Apollonia.  The  sur- 
rounding di-iriri  was,  and  is,  of  remarkable  fertility  (Sir.  I.e., 
Jinrer(Ki*<w  eoAAnctpwot ;  Herod.  4i<3/).    The  pros, 

periiy  of  Cvrenc  was  hased  upon  its  export  of  ihr  drug  lilfihixm, 
derived  fiom  an  umbelliferous  plant,  not  yet  certainly  identified, 
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growing  in  the  S.  desert  (see  }f.<n.  <f.  Inst..  PI.  47  :  a  vase  repre- 
senting King  Arcrsilaus  superintending  the  weighing  of  sil/hium; 
tp  the  coins ;  ArrMoph.  Flut.  975,  to  Barrov  acA^ior). 

That  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  largely  Hcltcnised,  is 
beyond  question.  Jason  of  Cyrene  is  mentioneil  as  an 
author  in  2  Mace.  2»4  (sec  MAtxABEKs, 
Skcond.  §  a).  In  t lie  NT  we  hear  of 
Simon  of  Cvrenc  who  bore  the  cross  of 
Jesus  (Mk.  15ji  Lk.  23»6,  '  S.  a  Cyrenian  '  AV;  cp 
MatL  27 .ti.  "a  man  of  C  ;  KY,  'of  Cyrene"  in  all 
three  passages :  the  adj.  K  vfrnnattn  is  used  in  each 
case).  Jews  from  the  Cyrenaica  were  in  the  Pentecostal 
audience  of  Peter  (Acts  2  10  ;  see  above  on  the  phrase 
used).  Cyrenrvans  joined  with  the  Alexandrian  and 
Asiatic  Jews  to  attack  Stephen  (Acts  69).  and  Cyrcnaan 
converts  helped  to  found  the  first  Gentile  church  at 
Antioch  [ikiXmm  *al  rpit  rate 'FAXirrat  1  -no-ra,  \VH  |  ; 
Acts  11 30).  One  of  their  first  missionaries  may  have 
been  the  -  Lucius  of  Cyrene'  of  Acts  13 1,  one  of  the 
■prophets  and  teachers'  who  'ministered  to  the  Lord' 
in  Antioch.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop 
of  Cyrene.  Other  traditions  connect  Mark  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Cyrenaic  church. 

Plan  and  I  N-srriptiuri  of  the  site  in  Annual  .>/ the  Brit.  StA. 
at  Atheni,  'li\if. ;  cp  Sludnicika.  Kjxne.  \v.  J.  W. 

CYBENIU8  (kyPhn'oc  [Ti.  \VH]>.  Lk.  2a  AV;  RV 

yt  tkiMi  s. 

CYRUS  (C"7I2  ;  kypoc  [HAL]),  the  founder  of  the 
old- Persian  empire,  belonged  to  the  ancient  princely 
-  r;ux"  °*  ,'Mf  '^c'uemenida-,  so  called  after 
their  ancestor  Achii-mciics  ( Hakhamanish). 
He  was  the  second'  of  his  name,  his  grandfather 
having  been  called  Cyrus  (Kurush.  in  the  Mabylonian 
inscriptions  A"«-'.i-.»/,  A'ur-rul,  Ku-ur-raAu)*  (  yrus 
was  thus,  without  a  doubt,  an  Aryan  and  Persian  by  de- 
scent—not an  I  lamilc.  as  has  recently  been  conjectured. 
For  Darius  Hystaspis  speaks  of  Cambyses  the  s..n  of 
Cyrus  as  being  one  'of  our  race'  y.im.ith.tm  tnum.iyd 
[Dekist.  i.  Il]),  and  calls  himself  a  Persian,  son  of  a 
Versian.  an  Aryan  of  Aryan  descent  (Naks-i-  RusUm. 
nji;  Sue/  c.  g  3).  At  first  Cyrus  was  king  only  of 
Persia  and  of  Anion,  or  Aran,  an  I  lamite  province—- 
protxibly  with  Susa  (Shushan)  for  capital— which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Elamite  kingdom,  and  certainly  as  ciu-ly 
as  the  lime  of  his  ancestor  Tcisjies  |(  i?pis),  had  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Atlnt-nienidw.*  In  Baby- 
lonia Cyrus  calls  himself  by  preference  king  of  Ansan ; 
but  once,  in  the  annals  of  Nahu-na  id  (Nationncdusl.coi. 
2.  15.  lie  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of  Persia.-  Neither  state, 
however,  was  then  of  much  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  great  Median  and  Chaldean  empires ;  both  slates, 
too,  were  tributary  to  Media.  Nabu-na'id  mentions 
Cyrus  as  the  '  petty  vassal'  of  Astyages.  who  had  only 
a  very  small  nrmy  at  his  disposal  (5  R  64.  i.  28^). 
The  career  of  this  vassal-king,  wIh>  rose  till  he  brought 
under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  so  struck 
the  popular  imagination  that  a  legend  of  world-wide 
diffusion  respecting  the  foundling  prince  who  was 
Drought  up  among  poor  people  and  afterwards  became 
a  famous  monarch  was  applied  to  him  as  it  had  already 
been  applied  to  others  ;  and  this  Persian  tradition  is 
the  source  from  which  Herodotus  (1  117  /?.).  and  the 
authority  upon  whom  Justinus  depends  (i.  48-13),  may 
lie  supposed  to  have  drawn.  From  Cyrus's  own  in- 
scriptions, however,  it  appears  that  at  least  three  of  his 
ancestors  had  the  wine  kingdom  liefore  him.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  certain,  that  Cyrus  in  his  youth  may 

1  In  Hernd,  5  11  —  from  which  Noldrke  (.-I n/jA tze  cur  fieri. 
Geurk.  rs)  seeks  to  show  that  C'wus  was  the  third  of  the  name 
—  Herodotus  simply  places  the  genealogies  of  Camhyso  and 
of  Xerxes  one  above  the  other. 

2  According  to  Herod.  1  113/r,  Cyras  had  previously  home 
another  name,  and  ffenbofU  779)  says  that  he  was  onginally 
catled  Agradates,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the  name  of  CyTUI 
till  his  accession  10  the  throne.  On  this  point  cp  R.  Schuhert, 
llernUt's  Pantrllme  Jet  C r>ussare.  dojT.  <  P.reslau.  'iy\ 

>  See  C.  P.  Tiele.  '  Het  l  .ui  l  Anshan-Anran '  in  Fceitlmndtl 
P.  /.let*.  ,95#.  (Leyden,  '94). 
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have  attended  the  Median  court,  and  that  cither  he 

himself  or  his  fatlier  was  son-in-law  of  Asiyages  1 

Aslvages  [ItfltltVfgH  on  the  inscriptions  ot  Nahii-nA'id} 
is  called  .it  out-  tune  king  of  Media,  at  another  king  of 


2.  Career. 


the  /  'mmdn-miiuja,-  by  which,  it  his  Ut-n 


conjectured,  arc  meant  the  Scythians.  On 
thtsasMimptu.n.  Asiyages  might  with  some  reason  be  le- 
guded  is  a  Scythian  usurer.  In  the  third  year  of 
Nahti-na  id  (  ssj  B  <■  )  there  seems  to  have  arisen  within 
the  Median  kingdom  a  revolt  against  the  foreign  domina- 
tion. At  least,  at  that  date  lite  I  'mm  ix-mnndt  who 
were  in  occupation  of  Harran  were  recalled  {.'.  Raw  I. 
64.  La ■  ■  f  )  Some  time  lud  still  to  elapse,  however, 
bel ..-e  t'ynts  contrived,  by  treachery  in  the  Median 
camp,  to  become  master  of  Astyages  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  throne  of  Media.  This  hap|x-ned  prolnbly 
in  the  sixth,  or  at  all  events  before  the  seventh,  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  (Iicfore  550  R.C. ),  Ann.  col.  a  /.  I  ff.  The 
two  texts  cited  c.u>  luirclly  otherwise  lie  Iwought  into 
ngreement  With  e.nh  other.  In  the  following  years 
CyrUl  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  Median 
empire,  and  after  subjugating  l.ydia  he  directed  his 
energies  against  Italnlon.  Hy  the  fall  of  Cnrsus  the 
alliance  between  that  monarch.  Nabii-n.Vid,  and  Amasis 
of  Egypt  (Herod.  \nff\  was  hroken  up.  and  each 
one  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  In  538  the  end  came. 
For  several  v. -.us  the  king  of  Babylon  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  HthvloCt,  ami  alienated  priests  and  people 
alue  by  neglect  of  ll»c  sacred  feasts  and  of  the  worship 
of  Marduk.  as  well  as  by  other  arbitrary  proceedings. 
When,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
it  was  already  too  late.  Cyrus  with  his  victorious 
bands  had  been  steadily  ndvan.  ing  uih.ii  the  northern 
frontier  of  Aecad.  which  the  king's  son.  protnbly  the 
B  l-iar-uvur  who  (in  1  R  60,  cut  a.  26  ;  59  and  08. 
n.  t,  col.  a,  24  f.)  is  called  his  hrst-lx>rn,  was  guard  - 
ing  with  the  army.  The  brave  prince  did  Whal  he 
could  ;  but  after  his  army  had  been  defeated — first  near 
the  city  of  Opis  (I'pc),  and  again  as  often  as  he  rallied 
it — and  after  live  Accadiaus  or  North  Babylonians  had 
revolted  against  the  C'hald.ean  king.  Sippar  opened 
its  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  Babylon  also  fell  into  Ins 
hands  wit  limit  further  resistance.     After  Gobryas  ( Ug- 


baru  or  GuhnTIl),  governor 


(iutmni,   hail  taken 


possession  with  the  vanguard.  Cyrus  himself  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eighth  month.  £39*381  being  received 
(so  at  least  his  insc  riptions  tell  usi  by  all  classes,  and 
especially  by  the  priesthood  and  nobles,  as  a  liberator, 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy,  Si  ■me  days  afterwards 
Gobryas  seems  to  have  pursued  Rcl-sar-usur  and  put 
him  to  death ;  but  the  place  where  decipherers  think 
this  ought  to  lie  read  (.Inn.  col.  3.  aa /. i  is  very  much 
injured.  Nabu-na'id  had  already  ben  captured. 
Cyrus  reigned  about  nine  years  from  this  time.  In  his 
last  year  he  handed  over  the-  soveteignuy  of  Babylon 
to  his  son  Cambyses  (see  Strassmaicr.  Imxkriflt*  von 
Ca»ih-nrs,  U-ipsic.  1890,  Pref. ).     Cp  BABYLONIA,  §  69. 

Under  the  name  of  Kores  (sec  above.  §  1 ).  this  Cyrus 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  OT.  usually  as  '  king  of 
_  ,  .  . ,   the  Persians'  (aCh.38»j/  K/ral  1/887 

'  629),  once  as  '  king  of  Babylon  '  (Kxrafi  ij). 
Great  expectations  were  cherished  of  him  by  the  Jew  s. 
When,  after  his  defeat  of  Croesus,  he  advanced  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  there  arose  one 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  who  pointed  hun  out  as  the 
king  raised  up  by  Yahwe  to  lie  Israel's  redeemer. 
From  his  |»-n  comes  Is  40-48  (so  much  will  be  admitted 
by  all  critics  1,  where  Cyrus  is  represented  as  expressly 
called  to  accomplish  the  divine  judgment  upon  Babylon, 

>  See  S.  Hubert,  U.  tiff.,  and  the  works  of 
there  relcrreil  ii>. 
S  Del.  Asi.  mi'B,  write* :  'C'mmJm 


*W«  horde  of  peoples, 
.  copies,  hostile  to 

eject  at  anyone  time  to  Mr-lb    t.g.,  the  <  limirrai,  the 
the  Scythian*. 1   Cp  Sayce,  PSBA,  Oct.  1696- 


a  general  designation  of  th>:  11  r:h<rn  peoples,  I 
subject  at  I 


to  set  the  captives  free,  and  to  restore  Jerusalem 
the  temple  (48m/  44 28  I'm).  It  was  for  this  end. 
we  are  told,  that  Yah  we  had  g-.ven  Cyrus  victory  upon 
victory,  and  would  still  lead  hun  on  to  fresh  triumphs 
(41  35  45 1-8).  Whether  he  received  recompense  for 
his  services  or  not  is  left  uncertain  (cp  433 /  **Wl  45  13); 
but  at  any  rate  he  was  no  mere  passive  tool  in  Yahwe's 
hand.  He  did  not.  indeed,  know  Yahwe  lieforc  he  was 
called  (4">  1/  I  ;  but.  once  called,  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
invoking  Y.ihwcs  name  (41  15)  and  received  the  honour- 
able titles  of  •  Yahwc  s  friend  '  and  •  Yahwcs  anointed" 
(44*8  40.). 

Bitter  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the 
Jews  ;  for.  whatever  else  Cyrus  may  have  done  for 
.,.  .  them,  he  did  not  realise  the  high-pitched 
rang-  ,^  t.itions  of  the  Exile  (irophct-  1  lence 
a  younger  prophet,  living  in  Palestine  (see 
IsAIAH,  ii.  §  at),  announces  that,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  Yahwe  alone  will  judge  the  nations,  without  any 
allies  from  among  '  the  peoples '  ( Is.  63 cp  59 16  ff. ), 
thus  reversing  the  old  expectation  respecting  Cyrus. 
The  later  Jews,  however,  found  il  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  deliverame  which  Yahwe  was  to  have  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  Persian  king 
hail  never  Inn  accomplished.  The  prophecy  must 
somehow  or  other  have  come  to  pass.  Cyrus  was  not 
regarded,  it  is  true,  as  the  man  who  had  finally  delivered 
Israel— the  deliverance  was  still  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future— l>ut  the  Jews  desired  lo  recognise  in  him.  at 
least,  the  initiator  of  the  restoration  of  IsracL  Such  is 
the  reflection  inevitably  suggested  by  a  strictly  critical 
rending  of  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (see  EZRA,  ii. 

The  restoration  of  Israel  might  lie  considered  to  have 
liegun  with  the  rebuilding  of  tlic  temple,  and  the 

6  Buildintr  of  proWcm  now  ™f  h"w  5?  ,,rms  ,h? 
_  .  °  event  into  connection  with  Cyrus.  A 
iempie .  tnree  tll(>lcnlty    m!)tantly   presented  itself. 

version*.  |tf j  According  lo  the  evidence  of 
Haggai.  of  Zech.  1-8  and  of  Kzrafn-10,  the  building 
was  first  licgun  under  Darius,  in  whose  reign  it  w.;s  also 
completed,  This  made  it  necessary  to  give  another 
account  of  the  origin  anil  course  of  the  building,  if  the 
work  was  to  be  attributed  to  Cyrus,  More  than  one 
way  of  effecting  this  was  found.  (.*(  According  to  the 
author  of  E/ra5 11-17  6  3 - 5 .  Cyrus  committed  the  ta*k  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  to  his  governor  Shcshbazrar,  and 
the  work  thus  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  without 
interruption  til!  the  reign  of  I  >arius.  (<J  The  Chronicler, 
however,  from  whose  hand  we  have  Ezra  1  3i-4  s»4.  gives 
another  version  He  loo  has  it  that  Cyrus  ordered  the 
restoration.  The  work  was  not  taken  in  hand  by  the 
king  himself ;  but  permission  was  given  by  him  to  the 
exiles  lo  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose.  Immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  in  the  holy  city  they  set  up  the 
altar  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  ;  but  while 
Cyrus  was  still  on  the  throne  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  the  work  by  order  of  the  king  himself,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews.  Not 
till  the  second  yeAr  of  Darius  could  the  building  tie 
resumed. 

However  widely  these  accounts  may  differ  from  one 
nnother  in  detail,  they  agree  in  staling  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  was  originated  by  Cyrus,  and  in 
representing  him  as  a  worship|jer  of  Yahwe,  whom  he 
recognised  as  the  one  true  God.  Yahwc  is  Ihe  God  of 
heaven,  who  has  bestowed  universal  empire  upon  Cyrus 
in  order  that  he  may  restore  the  true  worship  in 
Jerusalem  ;  the  temple  there  is  for  Cyrus  no  mere 
ordinary  temple,  of  which  there  were  so  many,  but  the 
veritable  House  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  the  discrepancies  which  we  find  in 
the  narratives  b  and  c  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 
According  to  the  older  (4).  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  on  uninterruptedly,  defraying  the  1 
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of  the  royal  treasury.  According  lo  the  other  (r).  it 
was  carried  out  at  the  instance  of  Cyrus;  not  by  himself, 
however,  but  only  by  returned  exiles,  who.  along  with 
their  comrades  left  lichind  in  Babylon,  contributed  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking  (I46 268 /  37!  So  far. 
indeed,  is  the  restoration  of  the  temple  from  lieing, 
according  to  this  account,  tin?  work  of  Cyrus,  that  it  is 
actually  represented  as  broken  off  during  his  reign  at 
his  command.  Probably  the  Jews  111  the  long  run  found 
the  idea  unliearable,  that  the  sanctuary  should  have 
been  built  by  a  foreigner,  even  though  the  foreigner 
was  Cyrus,  and  therefore  his  share  in  the  work  was 
reduced  by  the  Chronicler  to  more  modest  dimensions. 

The  importance  of  Cyrus  for  Israel  lies  less  in 
anything  he  actually  did  for  them  than  in  the  great 
cxjiectations  tlvat  he  exemd,  expectations  which  in 
their  turn  exer<  ised  a  great  Influence  on  the  ideas 
ultimately  formed  by  live  Jews  as  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  restoration  after  the  misfortunes  of  the  'exile.' 

Cp  IsKAKI.,  §  50;   DlM'bKSlOM,  §  5. 

In  the  OT  Cyrus  is  mentioned  also  in  Dan.  6  a8  [19] 
10 1  ;  in  the  first -cited  passage  as  the  successor  of 
Darius,  that  is.  of  -  Darius  the  Medc  1  (Dan.  631  [6 1]). 
See  Dark  s,  i. 

The   preceding  sketch  of  the  result  of  a  critical 
examination  of  the  passages  of  the  OT  relating  lo 
fi  Pnliev  of    C>T,ls  "  not  contradicted  by  anything 
the  victorious  conlaincd  in  lhc  inscriptions  of  Cyrus 
himself  discovered  some   years  ago. 
*r  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  how 

closely,  even  down  to  details,  the  representation  of  the 
Persian  conqueror  in  these  inscriptions  agrees  with  that 
which  is  found  in  Is.  44  78  and  4.*>i.  Evidently  the 
second  Isaiah  had  a  correct  idea  of  what  a  Persian  king, 
as  opposed  to  a  Babylonian,  would  be  likely  to  do. 
In  the  cylinder  inscription  (5  K  35;  cp  Hagen.  '  Cyrus- 
texte'  in  Btitr.  t.  Attyrioi.  2  *>s  ff.,  and  Kit  3* 
120  Jf.)  Cyrtll  is  the  deliverer  of  oppressed  peoples, 
chosen  by  M.irduk  himself,  and  hailed  by  all  Suma 
and  Accad  as  a  saviour,  exactly  as  with  the  Israelite 
prophet  he  is  the  called,  the  anointed,  of  Yahwe.  A 
difference  there  is  between  the  joyous  hope  which  the 
Jew  ish  exiles  cherished  and  the  official  statements  which 
Babylonian  s<  riUs  at  royal  command  had  to  chronicle 
on  their  cylinders  ;  but  the  coincidences  referred  to  are 
too  close  to  lie  entirely  accidental.  Moreover,  priests 
and  ficoplc  alike  had  reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied 
w  ith  the  arbitrariness  and  misgovernment  of  their  former 
sovereign,  and  Cyrus,  with  fine  political  tact,  knew 
how  to  utilise  this  temper  and  win  hearts  by  deference 
towards  the  national  religion,  restraint  of  robliery  and 
violence,  and  redress  of  grievances.  No  wonder  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  also  hoped  for  enlargement  at  his 
hands.  That  he  fulfilled  this  expectation  does  not 
appear  at  least  from  his  inscriptions. 

The  pnsogr  in  which  some  scholars  have  thought  that  this  may 
lie  read  demands  another  interpretation.  In  Cyl.  /.  1 1  the  word* 
frUtV  /.m  '  1  killat  >n.tf,tta  were  Liken  together  and  translated, 
* he  (M.irduk) decreed  return  from  all  lands';  but  it  is  certain 
that,  with  Hagen  and  I>el.,  we  must  connect  the  words  irlah 


which  follow,  so  that  the  meaning  is:  '[ifter  that  M.irduk,  in 
Ills  wrath,  had  brought  all  soils  oi  miseries  upon  the  land]  he 
changed  (his  disposition ')  and  had  concussion.  Hound  all 
lands  he  looked  ;  he  sought  (and  so  found  .is  the  right  prince, 
the  tulhller  of  his  gracious  dec  Tees,  Cyrus,  eu.  | '  In  this  passage 
nothing  U  said  of  any  restoration  of  exiles  to  their  nattce  land. 

More  interest  attaches  to  the  passage  /.  yog.,  where, 
however,  the  names  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns 
are,  unfortunately,  obliterated.  Here  Cyrus  says  that 
he  returned  to  their  places  the  gods  of  a  great 
many  towns,  brought  together  the  inhabitants,  and 
restored  both  temples  and  dwelling-houses.  The  towns 
referred  to  were  all  named,  and  it  was  added  that 
they  lay  on  the  Kinks  of  the  Tigris.-  and  that  their 
territory  extended  from  [lacuna  in  the  text]  10  Assur 
and  Su<an  (according  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Delilrsch  and  Hagen),  by  which  expressions  arc  in- 
tended not  the  cilia  of  the  name  but  the  countries  of 
Assyria  and  West  Klam  (the  city  of  Asur  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river).  The  obliterated  names  (or 
name)  can  have  denoted  only  the  western  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  district  referred  to — proliably  Sumer 
and  Accad,  which  are  separately  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards.  Accordingly,  there  can  \nt  no  doubt  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  Cyrus  s  care  for  the  restoration 
of  neglected  worships  and  for  the  return  of  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  cities  to  their  former  habitations  ; 
this,  however,  only  in  the  immediate  ncighlxiurhood  of 
Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  although  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, which  doubtless  lielong  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Cyrus's  rule  over  Babylon,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
general  measure  extending  also  to  cxil.-s  from  the  West, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  the  Persian  conqueror 
may  have  taken  up  this  work  of  restoration  at  a  later 
time.*  At  all  events  the  conciliatory  policy  of  which 
he  had  already  given  positive  evidence  can  very  well 
have  aroused  among  the  Jews  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  they  also  would  one  day  lieneht  by  it. 

The  tomb  of  Cyrus  'the  king,  the  Acha-menid,"  at 
.\furi;h.il>  ( Pasargadrr.  ?)  is  now  assigned  by  Wcisstiach 
(//>.!/(/  48651/!)  to  the  younger  Cyrus.  At  any 
rate  the  Egyptian  head-dress  of  the  king  on  the 
monument  shows  that  it  can  have  been  erected  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Camhjses. 

C.  V.  T. — W.  II.  K. 
■  Probably  the  words  tmtAifr  ta  .  .  .  should  be  completed 
fro  as  to  read  cilbrr  ln\/'iftttl*\  or  Jka\oi<-f<<i-as  stt\.    (No  '1  Hrle.) 

*  The  words  la  iitu  apnama  n.iJ;*  iuKitiMn  are  not  clear. 
Schr.  translates  :  '  whose  place  from  of  old  Li)  in  ruins ';  Hagen, 
Del.,  'founded  in  the  most  ancient  time.'  lint  docs  eccr 
mean  thi»?  In  our  present  inquiry'  the  question  U  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

*  |Cp  the  very  interesting  inscription  in  the  lost  section  of 
Brugsch'fr  Hiit.  ef  F.gyfit  ('  the  Persians  in  Kgypt ").  which 
describes  the  religious  jiatriotism  of  an  Kg)*ptian  Nehemiah. 
The  deceased  is  represented  on  his  statue  (now  in  tht;  Vatican) 
as  telling  the  events  of  the  Persian  period  of  his  life,  being  in 
high  favour  as  a  physician  with  Cimbyses,  he  was  able  to  induce 
that  monarch  to  give  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Neith  at  SaU,  ami  of  the  religious  services.  He  was  phyfrician 
also  to  Darius,  who,  when  he  was  in  Ktam,  sent  him  to  Kgvpt 
to  restore  the  arrangements  for  the  *rril>e»  of  the  temples. 
This  last  mission  appears  to  s>  tichronisc  with  the  erection  of 
the  (second)  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cp.  Meyer,  tnlit.  71 ; 
C<a*.J**.RtLLlft.  *  T.  K.  C] 
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DABAREH  (11131).  Josh.  21  j8  AV ;  RV  Dabkrath. 

DABBASHETH.  RV  Dabbesheth  [Hfaft,  §  99; 
B&i6apa8a  [B].  AaBacOai  [A}  -ee  [L] ;  1  a  bump,' 
I.e..  'a  htll '  ;  cp  Jos.  UJ  iv.  Ii).  a  place  on  the  W. 
border  of  /.elmlun  (Josh.  lVtui.  ('onder  identities  it 
with  Kh.  Dnhiht*.  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  W.  el  Kara 
{t.4.,  according  to  hi  it*  the  Valley  of  JlPHTAII-Ki.. 
mentioned  in  r.  14)  ;  bui  inis  spot  is  too  high  up  in  the 
hills,  and  it  scarcely  on  the  boundary  line,  in  addition 
to  which  the  name  is  not  a  prolxible  one. 

©*•  reads  ;  iB"  ,-2^p:"2.    All  t!ie  readings  may  be 

reconciled  by  reading  E"2~.-'3.  The  ii.iti.il  2  was  lo-t,  owin^ 
lo  (he  preposition  2  which  precede*  ;  jr  ('<")  wa>  transferred  lo 
the  end  of  the  name,  dim  producirtjr  '.  '  was  1"*'.  »nd  so 

M  I  -  reading  was  produced  ;  -j-"  tiB")  is  -.imply  a  t  .njecture 
ft*  C2T-  T.  K.  C. 

DAB  ERATH  (Irj^  or  mjjlj  ;  AaBraO  [AL]; 
Josh.  19i2.  tmfltlfi*$  [B].  IS^J  [Pesh.];  Josh  21  »e. 
if,%1<x  [B].  oV/Jpad  [A],  K»l[Pesh.].  AV  DABAREH ; 
tCli.  &T»[i7].  StfUptt  and  Sa^up  [B— a  doublet], 
Vo8<p  (A],  iafapuO  [L],  Loiaf  [Pah.]),  a  Levities! 
city  /Josh.  21 18)  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19u), 
but  U-longing  t->  Isvichar  (Josh.  21  a8  I  t  h.  672  [57]).  is 
the  SadapiTTn  of  Jos.  (/'//.  62),  the  Dahlia  yua.lupa) 
of  Kits,  and  Jcr.  [OS  1 15»  250 54).  the  modem 
Dabnrieeh.  a  small  and  unimportant  village,  1  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  \V.  base  of  Mount 
Tabor*  (Rob  Hti  3210).  It  occupies  a  strategic 
position  above  the  great  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
leading  northwards  between  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth 
hills.  Apparently  it  was  here  that  the  Israelite  forces 
mustered  under  Barak  (GASm.  HO  3q.1t ;  and  it  is 
jxrssible  to  true  a  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
village  and  that  of  IX-horah,  without  rushing  to  the 
extreme  represented  by  C.  Niebuhr  (Keconstetlatkm 
del  Deb<rjli(I(s.  it  /).  May  not  the  home  of  the 
prophetess  have  been  at  Daberath  ?  (so  Moore.  Judges, 
113/  ).  We  learn  from  Jos.  ///  ii.  21  j  that  there  was 
a  Jewish  garrison  here  in  the  Roman  war,  'to  keep 
watch  on  the  Great  Plain.' 

DAERI  A  (  r>  suKtj),  4  Esd,  14  j«.  I  scribe:  cp  perhaps 
the  name  DlHKI  (s'.t'.l 

DACOBL  RV  D&cubi  (AakoyBi  [A]).  1  Esd.  5»B+  = 
Emfl^S,  AfcKUB  (j  r..  3). 

DADDEU8.  RV  Loi.dkus  UooAtoc  [B]).  i  Ksd. 
846^  Ezra  8  17.  Iluxj  {i.J. 

DAGGER  occurs  as  a  rendering  of ; 

t.  21H,  hmbh,  Judg.3  1621  /.  (/ia^aipa  ;  Vg.  hasf/adinm  in 
ff\  16  23,  hut  snam  in  v.  21).    RV  *  sword.'    See  WbAPOKS- 

2.  iy\npi&tor,  liar,  it  1  $[141.  This  word  represent*  2":  f.jur 
times  in  e5,  but  in  Jer-'tG^j  it  represent*  1^**2.  llcl's  'daKjjer' 
on  mvihnlu^Kal  grounds,  a  javelin.  See  WeaihS's,  and 
cp  Javelin. 

DAGON  (pn  ;  i  at  uj  n  [BAI.]).  a  god  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  temples  at  Gaza  (Judg.  U121  jf. ) 

The  name  an<1  Ai,ncio*'  |lS>6  t  Mace  10°£2-8j 
'  11  4I.1  It  appears  from  the  ]ussiges 
cited,  especially  from  the  story  of  Samson,  that  the 
worship  of  Dagori  was  general  among  the  Philistines 
(Jerome  on  Is.  46i|.J  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  national  god.    Places  bearing 

•  The  temple  uf  Flapm  in  1  Ch.  10  10  is  an  error  for  IWth- 
shan,  1  S.31  10,  and  in  I«.  +1  1  <■»♦«*•.'>  Flagon  is  a  mistake  for 
•   «.    Aiv-i.  in  Krelc.  -.-046  (21  2)  (BA|  i«  corrupt. 

Jeromes  knowledge  is  doubtless  derived  solely  from  the 


the  name  Bkth-D.sCXiN  ( /  f. )  are  found  in  the  Juda-an 
Lowlands  and  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  ;  in  Christian 
tunes  there  was  a  taterdago  between  Diospolis  and 
Jamnta  (Jerome). 1  All  these  places  lie  within  a  region 
which  hail  be«  for  a  lime  in  the  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  received  tl»e  name 
from  them.  This  can  hardly  l>e  the  case,  however,  with 
licit  Dcjan.  SR.  of  Nabuhis.  which  also  seems  to  re- 
present an  ancient  Beth-dagon  :  and  it  is  at  least  equally 
possible  that  the  worship  of  Dagon  to  which  these 
names  l>rar  witness  preceded  the  Philistine  invasion — in 
other  words,  that  I  >.ig'  'ii  was  a  god  of  the  older  I  anaamte 
inhabitants.  Philo  Kvblrus  gives  Dagon  a  place  in  his 
Phoenician  theogony,  making  him  a  son  of  Ouranos 
and  Ge,  and  brother  of  I. Ins  (Ml)  or  Kronos.  Baitulos, 
Ud  Atlas  ; a  Imt  sse  should  hesitate  to  conclude,  on  th  s 
testimony  alone,  that  I 'agon  was  worshipped  among  the 
Phoenicians.  A  cylindrical  seal  now  in  the  Ashntolcan 
Museum  at  Oxford,  attributed  by  Siycc  to  the  seventh 
century  H  <  ..  is  mscritied  with  the  words  '  Rial  Dagon' 
in  Phamician  characters  i  Savce.  Higher  Crilititm.  327). 

Of  the  character  of  the  god  we  know  nothing 
definite.  Philo  Bvblius.  deriving  the  name  from  liag.in, 
corn,  interprets  cirur,  and  makes  Dagon  a  god  of 
husl.iiwlry.  Zd  t  a^jrpxjt.  Others  derived  the  name 
Dagon  from  Jiij.  tish  (cp  Shimshom  [Samson],  from 
ihemah,  sun*.3  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine 
thai  the  god  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fish  (so 
Kiishi).  From  1  S.  [14  we  learn,  however,  that  the 
idol  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  had  a  head,  and  hands  which 
projected  from  the  body  ;  by  its  fall  these  were  broken 
off.  leaving  only  the  trunk  of  the  image.  *l"he  Hebrew 
text,  by  some  corruption,  reads,  'only  Dagon  was  left 
on  bun,'  w  hich  David  Kimhi  (flA  cirtti  1935  A.D.  | 
ingeniously  interprets,  only  the  form  of  a  fish  was  left, 
adding.  'It  is  said  that  Dagon,  from  his  navel  down, 
had  the  form  of  a  tish  (whence  his  name,  D.igonl,  and 
from  his  na\cl  up.  the  form  of  a  man.  as  it  is  said,  his 
two  hands  were  cut  off.'*  Il  is  not  impossible  that 
this  theory,  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
older  Jewish  authority.*  merely  transfers  lo  Dagon.  by 
the  help  of  etymology,  the  description  given  by  Lucfon 
and  others  of  the  goddess  Derevto.  w  ho  was  worshipped 
on  the  same  coast.*  Not  a  few  more  modern  scholars 
have  identified  her  with  Dagon.  The  prevailing  opinion 
that  Dagon  was 


doubtful 


sea  monster,  u 
And  du»n**ard  fi.h, 
has  no  other  foundation   than   these  very 
etymological  and  mythological  combinations. 

What  relation  there  is  between  Dagon  and  Mamas, 
the  prineijKtl  god  of  Gaza  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era,7  whom  the  writers  of  the  time  identify  with  Z»i't 


'  OS  "35  14   lo-rip  <■ 

l.shmnnarar,  kinj;  of  Si, 


<«,Tnp  a^ayMr)  lot  1 5.     In  the  inscripiion  of 
"  Ion,  in  connection  with  l^«r  antl  JV.ppi, 


r«:cur  (lie  wordt  >jn  ns^K.  »huh  S>  hloiimann inicrjvrelid,  "land 
of  Paeon.'  other,,  V-.nWs.'  A«y-r  near  Jerkhofjoa.  Ant. 
»iii.  8 1  -  Bt  1.  2,|=  A«r.  t  Mace  10  1 1»  has  nothing  lo  do  with 


Nelw. 
1 

ot: 
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the  n.ime  of  the  «  «I  (-re  I»<kc*). 

*  MOIlcr,  AV.  Ifist.  Gr.  S5'7/.  ;cV  Etym.  SUgn.  I.R  hnriyn* 
b  KpotTH  vim  4>on  i*nir. 

a  Jcr.,  /iuu  rrrj,*f'//>(p)(,  cp  Sidon,  venativ  tristtti.rX  Othfrr 
interpr'-tations  :  «*lof  i,ei^n  ^  Avvn.  AV^rrat  &i  nat  jwpdr  f<rro- 
iyU  I  ('.  /...«  n  a.vsupa.oc  (I  ».V  IS.'  14). 

*  Then  us  would  put  tt.i.  esplanation  into  the  test,  nneiidini; 

rSy  "vkfj  pn  jt  pn ;  similarly  We.  (-*rj  ir:  pn).  WRS  ;  cp  I  >r. 

•  It  h  unit— WB  10  the  Tarxum,  Josephus,  and  die  Talmud. 
Oth'r  Jen  i~h  C'immentatnrs  rcprtscnl  L>agon  with  the  head  of 
a  fish  ;  ve  a  l.yra,  Aharb. 

•  S--e  Ataboatis. 

7  First  atlested  on  coins  of  Hadrian.  See  Jir.  Bf.  10Tj, 
fit,  S.  Hilar.  U<2S>-  esp.  Marc.  Iliac.,  fit.  S.  FSrjJkjrn, 
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DAISAN 

Kpyraytrrp,  is  not  certain.  Mamas  is  the  Aramaic 
m,irn,i,  our  Lord,  and  it  is  not  im|jossible  that  the  gin! 
Worshipped  under  this  appellation  was,  by  his  proper 
name,  the  old  Dagon. 

In  the  fragments  of  IVrossus.  one  of  the  mythical 
monsters,  part  fish,  part  man,  who  at  long  intervals 
_  W-i„m„„       came  up  from  the  Persian  tiulf  to  repeat 

"otedeiUM  '°  ",c  Chal,,i,-:'n»  ,u'-  original  revel- 
ation of  Oanncs.  is  namctl  Odacr.n 
fOMcwr);'  and  as.  since  Kinihi.  a  like  form  was 
generally  attributed  to  I>agon,  it  was  natural  to  coin- 
Ui\c  i he  two  names  iSelden  and  many  others*.  Layard 
published  a  figure  of  a  merman  from  Khorsabad.  and 
in  a  note  suggested  that  it  might  represent  Odacon- 
Dagon  (.Vj«<  ;eh.  1840.  2r66/. ).  Some  later  A&syri- 
ologists  reproduce  l.a\.uds  cut  with  the  legend  'the 
fish-god  Dagon.  '  * 

There  was  a  Babylonian  god  Dagon,  whose  name 
aj>[x-ars  in  conjunction  with  Aim  and  often  with  •  N'imb'  : 
he  was.  theretore,  probably  a  god  of  heaven  (Sayce, 
Jensen  I.'  As  Sir  llcnry  Rawlinson  perceived,  iherc  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  this  go<I  and  BgrBw1 
sea- monster,  Odinm.  Whether  the  Philistine  Dagon  is 
originally  the  same  as  the  Itahylonian  Dagan  cannot, 
with  our  present  knowledge.  l>e  determined.  The  long 
and  profound  influence  of  liabylonia  in  Palestine  in  earlv 
times,  whtch  is  attested  by  the  Amartia  tablets,  makes 
it  ipiitc  |x>ssihle  that  Dagon,  like  Anath.  came  thence.4 
Dagon,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  Hahv  Ionian  religion, 
and  is  much  less  olten  mentioueil  than  the  other  great 
gods.  The  Assyrians  did  not  recognise  the  name  of 
the  god  Dagan  in  the  town  licth-dagon,  llit-daganna 
(Sennacherib.  Prion  Inicr.  265I,  and  possibly  the 
similarity  of  the  names  may  lie  accidental. 

Of  the  worship  of  Dagofi  we  know  nothing.  Accord- 
ing to  ■  S.  &J  the  priest!  and  others  entering  his  temple 

—      ..at  Ashdod  were  careful  not  to  set  fool 

fD™        °"  ,nc  siU  (/'l,h  '«)  -  "P  Marc-  D>aC-  <6' 
^*     '  What  we  learn  from  the  last-named  author 

nliout  the  worship  of  Mamas  at  Gaza  —  for  example. 

that  the  god  was  invoked  to  send  ram  ;  that  lie  gave 

oracles ;  that  there  were  certain  marmora  in  the  temple 

which  were  peculiarly  sacred,  and  guarded  from  the 

approach  (especially)  of  women  ;  that  there  were  wells 

in  the  temple  precincts —is  not  distinctive.  Whether 

human  sacrifices  were  offered  there  in  the  w  riter  s  <lay 

may  N:  doubled  ;  the  indictment  in  66  6s  may  refer  to 

an  earlier  time. 

See  StWen,  Pr  tf;'i  Sr-'t.  T.1  with  T'.eyer°«  AiMilamrnta  ; 

Th.  R»JMrr,  fit  IKtfi'tt  PAi/rthrt't-uM  iduit^  in  U^'»lini, 
1'hfsaumM,  23., 55.001  :  Stark,  f#,j-<t  u,  dit  fhihstiitstke  K»it€ 
('5*).  »48"*So,  cp  sy4-s8o;  Scholi.  GflunJirntt  ('77k  a1.P-.j44; 
liaii.lisMn,  art.  '  Ii.iion  '  in  /'A'A':i' :  Menant.  '1-e  mythe  He 
IViU'wi,'  A'.r.  Jt  nii<t.  <iet  Ktl.  11  frO  jo,  Jf,  \  Jensen.  Die 
A  jiiMofogit  dtr  Htihy <••*/.  r  (  90),  pp.  44^4^6.  (;.  \  ,  M. 

DAISAN  (Aaican  [B]i.  1  Ksd.  5,i  -  Erra  24«. 
Rk/in,  2. 

DALAI  AH  (n*^),  iCh.3j4-\\  ;  RV  Di.i.aiah.  3. 

DAI. AN  (AaAan  [A  J.  lEsd.  f.  ,7  RV  Erra 2 60, 
Dm.AiAit,  4. 

DALMANDTHA  <ta  aacph  AaAsaanotOa.  [Ti. 
\VH])  takes  the  place  in  Mk.  810  of  the  Magadan 
(f.r.)  of  ||  Mt.  1.1  ;p.  It  was  'into  the  parts  of  Dal- 
mamittia.'  we  are  tol<l  (Mk. 8 to),  that  Jesus  came  in 
'the  boat' with  his  disciples  after  he  had  "sent  away 
about  four  thousand  '  whom  he  had  fed.    Since  in  v.  ij 

1  MOIIer,  Fr.  Wit.  Gr.  Stoo. 

»  Schra.lcr  in  Riehm,  fin  H>*  (rp  A'./  7  'i  if  a);  Kr.  Del.  in 
Cahvtr  Hit.  Ux.<*>  >tc  esp.  Menant,  '  I  ■  Mythe  He  Daton,' 
Krr.  <it  I lli.t.  tin  Ktt.  (  J  )  1 1  z*5jf;  where  a  if.re.-it  variety  of 
Assyrian  ri*h-meti  n  ay  lie  f^und. 

1  Acmriling  to  the  Hel>.  ver%io«  of  To'>it,  Senna,  herib  w.is 
killeU  111  the  temple  of  l>i«  K"<l  I>a«'JO  (td.  NVubauer,  p.  •.'<>, 
L  4):  hut  this  t*  a  mere  blnniler. 

*  C"p  ihe  name  D.>gMMtak»lm  in  die  Am.  Tab..  ai-.H  *ee  Ash- 
DOD(CqL  jj<,  n.  »X 
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he  'departed  to  the  other  side  -  {tit  rb  xipav\,  it  has 
seemed  natural  to  look  for  Dalmanutha  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  lake.  No  such  place,  however,  is  know  n.  The 
name  does  not  appear  in  Eus.  or  Jcr.  ;  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  an  analogy  to  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
itiuerane-  or  mediaeval  travels 

UehtfootC  Ilr,a»t'boroir.,iii('/Vrrt,24i  \f.  :  cp("/.  /VirA. 
71)  »u|jgcsted  tluit  it  tni^hl  be  an  Aramaic  form  of  Salmon, 
J'C^X,  several  times  mentioned  in  Talmudic  writings  (Misluia, 
Yrhtmcth.  lne  ;  Ktlaim.  *<)  :  OiUh,  la  ;  Talin.  iiaha  fiathr. 
tifi.)  as  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'lil«rias;  ami  similarly 
twald  {"iit.,  KT.  %  ;4«,  n.  4)  ioterpret*  it  a*  the  Galilean 
protium-iait.m  of  Salm.'n.    Kcim  ihius.  KT,  tak.es  it 

for  S.-ilmaiiiil  —  /.<■..  '  Shady  I'l.i.e.'  Sch»ari  (/>«  tliil.  Land, 
lH<i)  sUKCests  that  Taimanutba,  as  ar.otber  name  for  M.i|;Hala. 
may  be  derived  from  the  cave  of  'f'ciiman  tkC'^C  ( I  aim.  Jcrus. 
P.' mtti.  '.'a),  for  which  he  proposes  the  caves  on  the  1  liff  bebir.d 
Mejdel.  \eul»aucr,  however  <r.,vf.  /Wiw.  368),  sa> »  that  this 
c  ive  should  be  in  the  n-  uli  bom  hood  of  Herod  I  Oc^are.i. 
Recently  two  otKer  <!erivi»tions  frum  Aramaic  have  been  pro- 
posed. Her/(/:.r/.  / .  8  }6 1  |Sept.  'v7J)»ut:  tots  thai  llalmanuth 
is  a  rranslileration  of  |rr':?,h*^»  the  emphatic  f-nnof  ^]*ts,  the 
Tabaodk  name  for  hitrK  ft  —  i.t.,  the  bav  or  harl».ur  in  which 
MagHala  sioi«l-  a  designation  'one  might  espect  of  die  cvan- 
gcii-t  »hc«e  KoN|>el  is  founded  on  the  preaciiii.g  of  IVtcr  the 
ri-brrman.'  Then  NotlefA  t>45  (Oct.  "s>7 1),  after  pronouncirig 
tlcr/s  Kn'^T*s"i  an  impos^ihle  form  for  the  em|j|uitic  of  :i2"wS 
suggests  Kfl':"S"  '  T<"  f  flt  '  into  the  parts' — i'.r.,  of  Maj. 
dala.  llrrr  replies  (..*.  P95  (Nov.  V.j1)  that  Kf"™'^  '*  possible 
in  the  kuity  of  I  .HmudK  lian-'alrialioii  and  point*  out  thai  in 
Nestte's  siiKgc^ti, >n  the  n  remain-,  unaccounted  for,  as  well 
as  the  iiitruMon  of  a  needles-  Syriac  equivalent  of  the  tireelu 
Thwff  who  place  Maydala  on  the  Sr..  shore  of  the  lake 
have  viii^ht  there  for  traces  of  the  name,  and  Thomson  (/./f 
JSj)  Mie^c-ts  a  ruined  site  half  a  mile  up  the  Varnn'  k  frrnn 
the  Jordan,  called  llalhamia  or  Dalmamia  (Rob.  /.'A'  8264 
I  Vlhrmiyt  b)  ;  but  this  is  some  distance  from  the  I jAr,  None 
of  thc-e  derivation*  and  identiti. atlons  seems  |>er<eiily  satis- 
factory. G.  A.  S. 

DALMATIA  (AaAasatia  [Ti.  WHJ.  Tac.  Dio  Cass.. 
Dtlmatia :  Inter.  Dtlmatia  and  tialmatia.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers)  The  Dalmatians 
were  an  lllyrian  tribe,  or  perhaps  rather  a  confederation 
of  trilres,  round  the  town  Dclnnon  or  I  Vlminium.  from 
which  their  name  was  derived  (Strabo,  315!.  1  hey  had 
fifty  settlements  (noroiniar  dfioVoyoet ;  but  cp  Cic.  aJ 
ram.  6  toa),  of  which  some  ranked  as  cities— t. g. , 
Salonas  or  Salona  (mod.  S.iluna  near  Sfxilato).  These 
tribes  had  in  earlier  times  been  loose')  dependent  upon 
the  rulers  of  Scodra  (mod.  Siu/itri),  and  had  therefore 
Suffered  from  the  Roman  csjiedilions  directed  against 
Queen  Teuta  (sjo  R.r„) and  lKmctriosof  Pharos (ato 
B.r.  k  On  the  accession  of  Cienthius  they  revolted,  and 
thus  esca|)c<l  the  fate  of  southern  Ulyricum,  which,  on 
the  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  became  permanently 
dependent  upon  Rome  (sec  ll.l.VRK  l'M|.  Itiigandage 
and  piracy  were  tlve  only  native  trades  (Str.  317).  In 
155  B.r.  Pubtius  Svir.io  Nasica  look  the  ca]>ital,  and 
the  Dalmatians  probssed  subjection.  A  series  of 
almost  endless  wars  hail  to  lie  waged  before  this  central 
part  of  Ulyricum  was  finally  teduced  l  y  Octavian  (33 
B.C. ).  In  the  partition  of  provinces  in  37  B.C.  so 
peaceful  was  Ulyricum  iro  AaXu«T»«o»,  Dio  Cass. . 13  u) 
that  it  was  made  senatorial  ;  but  sixteen  years  later  the 
Kmperor  was  compelletl  to  take  charge  of  its  two  main 
sections,  Dalrnatia  and  I'annonia  (*</.  ,'14341.  A  tinal 
struggle  for  freedom  (6-9  A.li. ;  cp  Suet.  Tib.  16,  who 
compares  the  crisis  with  that  of  the  I'unic  Wars)  was 
crushed  by  Til'frius.  The  coastland  from  Lissus  to 
the  Arsia  was  thereafter  orgariise<|  :cs  an  independent 
province  (for  its  im|x>rtancc,  see  lac.  Ann.  45).  The 
title  of  the  province  was  '  SujK-rior  I'tovmcia  Ulyricum' 
{C!l.  3.  1741).  <ir  '  rnaritirna  pars  lllyrict '  (Veil.  iL 
125$).  After  Augustus  '  Dalrnatia  '  is  apparently  the  more 
usual  title  (cp  los  /// ti.  164)  Its  northern  boundary 
towards  I'annonia  is  not  clearly  marked  ;  in  the  S. 
it  extended  to  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  mention 
of  Dalrnatia  in  the  NT  is  confined  to  a  single  instance 
('  Titus  is  gone  to  Dalrnatia.'  perhaps  from  Nuopolts  : 
a  Tim.  4  10). 

The  connection  may  be  illustrated  from  Tac.  Ann.  It;: 
hern  rem  («MM«A»rw)  G<rmanicut  iniit  a/W  iritrn  Achat* 
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DALPHON 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  th.\t  the  term  •  Dalmatia ' 
by  Paul  in  a  'vague  and  general  sense'  (Conv- 
i  and  Howson.  2  tji). 
See  Con..        Fvmtmt  K«m.  dt  Dalmatic.  Kvans,  Anti- 
quarian iituanhtt  in  til)  mam.  w  ,  w 

DALPHON f;iS^  ;  AeAtbwN  [HAL*],  ton  i.[K"], 
AaeNfJiujN  [X*].  ton  AacArpoN  AyToy  |L«]),  a  son 

of  Hainan,  Ksth.  "7.    I  p  Errant,  g  ,j. 


(A&mapic  [Ti.  WIl],  a  woman,  appar- 
ently <>f  some  importune,  named  in  Arts  17. 14  as  one 
of  those  who  were  converted  by  Pauls  preaching  at 
Athens.  Chrysostom  (dt  S.icfni.  A  7 )  make*  her  the 
wile  of  Dioxvsus  the  Areopagitc  ;  so  Lat.  of  cod. 
K  (,um  uxon  sua),  whilst  its  Greek  has  only  yvtif. 
WetlMdn  [NT Gr.  257;*  quotes  a  gloss,  la^ap,  yvrt), 
yoM'ri  toytrat  ml  Aa^apet. 

DAMASCUS.  The  KnglLsh  Damascus  is  the  Greek 
Aam&ckoc-    The  Hcb.  is  usually  pip?*!,  Dainmesck  ; 

1  Name  '""  ,wic^  I1  Ch"  18  5  2  (  h'  ^  5  •  CP  3  *^ 
16  10    p'^j-H)  p^ll,    Dirmcick.  The 

origin  and  meaning  .if  die  name  air  unknown. 


DAMASCUS 

maire:  but  pn«n  of  poplar  and  walnut,  orchards  of  aprirot, 
pomegranate,  pistachio,  and  almond, with  hedge* and  underwijcxi, 
so  abound  (set  bcluw,  I  10),  that  the  distant  view  of  the  liota 
in  at  of  an  aim -M  unt<roken  sea  of  venture.  From  tl  is  the 
white,  srnokelr-s  city  ri-es  like  an  Mand,  near  the  barren  liroc- 
•tonc  hilU  011  1  lie  north  01  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  city  is  set  along  the  main  stream  of 
the  Barada.  a  m.  from  where  the  latter  breaks  upon 
1  Th«  Citw  ,hc  >>lain-  11  »Pr«uls  nboul  a  mile  from 
K.  to  W.  and  half  a  mile  from  \.  to  i*. ; 
but  from  the  southern  gate  a  suburb,  the  Meidiln. 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  one  street,  stretches  for 
another  mile.  The  city  is  thus  mallet-shaped,  the  head 
lying  -V  totheHarad.V  the  shaft  S.  along  the  Mcceanroad. 
Between  the  Barada  and  the  hills  there  is  another  subutb. 
Nalilnych  ;  but  it  is  scattered  and  half  hidden  in 


Tncposiiiim  is  almost  absolutely  level,  and  commanded  by  the 
hill*.  I  lie  re  is  no  real  citadel ;  a  ca-tle  surrounded  by  a  mu.it 
lie*  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  wall,  pier  «d  by  seven 
Kates,  runs  straight  aUng  the  river  a:vd  then  round  the  hulk  of 
the  city,  the  mallet  head.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  Arab  oc 
Turkish  work  ;  but  much  of  the  lower  haf  mav  date  from  NT 
tunes  (Act*  °»5;  CP  »  Cor.  11  jj/.l  Through  the  solium 
part  <.f  the  city  and  parallel  to  the  river  ran  (as  through  every 
other  T.reek  town  in  Ctclesyria)  a  long  colonnade.)  strct, 
generally  identified  with  that  'called  Straight '  (Acts"  11),  I  he 
bases  of  some  columns  art  slill  standing.  F.  of  the  castle,  the 
(partly  burned  in  1694)  occupies  the  siie  and 
coniains  some  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  (  athe«y.V  of  St. 
J  >hn,  huilt  liy  Arcidius  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  on  tti«  ruins  of  a 
(■reck  temple,  which  a&ain 
was  probably  the  successor 
of  the  house  of  Rirtimon  (j 
K.  .'.  18  ;  ip  M  ro-tty.  The 
rest  of  I  >ama*ru*  is  occupied 
l.y  ba  roars,  mosque*,  a  few 
open  places,  and  streets  of 

private  house*..    On  its  an. 
 *.  .  c  1 1  .r 


pruned  to  the  walls, 
Itarada   has   much  of 


Both  form,  occur  in  the  Targums.  The  Aramaic  form  is 
I>anncsck,  later  Syriac  I  UtmOsuk  ;  Talmud,  Durmaskin.  |!*ih 
forms  occur  in  the  K^vptian  lists  :  Ti-mas-ku  in  the  sixteenth 
#£ru«!  ;1^k' for  Ti-ra-mui  ki  in  the  thirtrcnih 

("MM,  At.  u.  Fur\  In  Vsvrian  the  town  is  Dimask.  or 
Thrnaska;  the  kingdom  („,  Hei...  Aram  of  l>ama*n.s)  Mil 
tmerisu,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  Arabic  is  1  >imask, 
or  I>imi;k  ci  Sam — i.e..  Damascus  of  Syria-  usually  contracted 
to  e?--Mm.  The  inst  inces  of  the  form  with  rm  in  OT  are  later 
than  those  with  double  m;  but.  if  the  Kgvpiian  transliteration 
be  correct,  rm  i»  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  W  hether 
mm  arose  by  assimilation  (see  Iselow,  |  t)  from  rm,  or  rm  by 
dissimilation  from  mm.  is  nut  clear, 

Damascus  has  occupied  its  prow-nt  site  certainly  since 
Greek  times,  probably  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

2.  OeoffraDhv  X1"*  cil>' lics  in  ,!u"  Nu '•  corn,'r  "f  thc 
0    r  »  Guta.  a  fertile   plain  to  the  li.  of 

Hermon.  To  thc  K.  of  the  city  this  is  known  as  el- 
Merj,  the  Ager  1  )aniascenus. 

The  rtflia  is  some  hv  8  or  10,  and  iro  ft.  above  wa. 

le-  el.  It  i>  V.umi.  d  on  the  W.  hy  Hermon,  nn  the  S.  by  a  long 
barren  offshoot  of  Antilibanus,  on  the  K.  by  a  long  line  of 
volcanic  lulls,  the  Tcll.il,  wht- h  shut  out  the  great  desert,  and 
on  thc  S.  by  the  |ehcl  '  \s»nd.  beyond  which  lies  Hauran.  It 
is  traversed  on  the  N.  by  ihe  seven  streams  of  t?ie  Hartt.U  and 

ITie  fertility  II  very  great.    There  are  many  fields  of  corn  and 
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the 
its 

water  drawn  off  thiough 
channels,  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed tu  every  comer  of  the 
cily.  Ihe  chief  gardens  lie 
along  the  N.  hank  of  the 
river  ;    but    others,  inirr- 


stretch  all  lound  the  wall. 
IX-spitc  various  drawliacks 
her  rich  streams,  burst irg, 
as  they  do,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  creating 
a  delicious  scrdure,  have 
won  for  I'amasois  the  name 
of  the  earthly  Paradise  of  the 
Arab  world. 

That  a  site  so  defence- 
less  anil  so  shut  olf  by 
lofty  mountains  from  thc 
most  of  Syria  should  vet 


have  held  in  perennial  vigour  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
4  8ecret  of  c','Wi' thc  rc*'  capital  of  Syria,  and  enabled 

proBMrity  h  '°  surv,vc  wars  antl  C^"R«  «  ««P«rt 
r  r  *  which  have  overthrown  or  retimed  to 
tx>verty  every  other  great  city  of  that  part  of  thc  world, 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  so  rich  a  fertility  w  ith  n  posi- 
tion so  forward  on  thc  desert  and  so  central  to  Western 
Asia.  Damascus  is  an  indispensable  harbour  of 

refuge  on  the  desert  ;  the  market  of  the  nomads:  the 
outpost  of  the  Mediterranean  w  orld  tow  ards  farther  Asia  ; 
central  to  Egypt,  the  Levant.  Arabia.  Mesopotamia,  ami 
K  htirdistan.  Her  great  roads  lead  to  N.  Syria,  thc  upper 
Euphrates  hy  Palmyra  to  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Golf  ; 
by  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  to  Me,  r  t  ;  through  Syria  to  Cairo  ; 
and  by  thc  upper  Jordan  and  Galilee  to  Acre,  which  is 
her  natural  port  on  the  Mediterranean  — though  at  times 
political  exigencies  have  connected  her  more  closely  with 
Tyre.  Sidon.  or  Tripoli,  and  to-day  the  great  French  r.xad 
and  railway  across  the  I.ehanons  carry  her  western 
trade  to  Hfrfit.  She  thus  lav  on  the  commercial  lines 
of  traffic  between  Western  Europe  and  India  bv  the 
Persian  Gulf:  between  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile  ;  between  Arabia  and'  Asia  Minor.  So 
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DAMASCUS 

inevitable  an  emporium,  Damascus  was  only  less 
favourable  a  scat  of  empire.  She  has  always  been  the 
natural  capital  of  Lebanon  and  Eastern  Palestine.  As 
ong  xs  an  Eastern  power  ruled,  she  remained  the 
capital  also  of  Syria ;  but  during  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  (330  lie— 634  A.D.  )  she  yielded  her  supre- 
macy to  Atilioch. 

The  Arabs  first  made  for  Damascus  and  then  used  lier  ax  the 
base  of  tr»  ir  Syrian  conqucsis.  Under  the  Qmaysad  Kliilifi 
she  h. . .  the  .  apital  of  the  Moslem  ciupuc  from  Spain  to  InJia. 

With  so  many  communications  Damascus  has  always 
been  the  home  of  a  motley  crowd — Syrians,  Arabs, 
E  Arts.  (Jrccks-  an<1   Kurds,  with  Turks  and  Jews. 

.  Ana.  Vet  jt  preserved,  apparently  through  all 
ages,  a  very  distinctive  character  for  skill  in  handicrafts. 
DanUISCUS,  though  it  has  never  been  a  great  school  of 
letters,  has  always  Uren  a  school  of  arts  ;  even  more  a 
manufactory  than  a  market  or  a  garden.  The  English 
terms,  Damask  (originally  any  figured  or  patterned 
textile)1  and  Damascene  blade  ;  the  German  Damasl 
and  1  lamascieren  and  Damascener  ;  the  Trench  Damss- 
quinerie  and  Damasquinurc  (embossing  on  steel)  are 
proofs  of  the  inventiveness  and  technical  skill  of  the 
people,  which  seem  to  reach  liack  to  a  very  remote  time. 
In  the  middle  ages  Damascus  w;is  famous  for  its 
patterned  and  brocaded  cloths,  especially  silks  and 
wools  ('an  inimitable  perfection  of  work'  according  to 
Idrisi).  its  glass,  sword-blades,  and  embossed  and 
enamelled  metal-work.  lu  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  '  carry  wool  to  Damascus '  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  proverb,  equivalent  to  our  'carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.'  Ezekicl  (27  iS)  speaks  of  the 
city's  exportation  of  wine  and  wool  for  the  manufactures 
of  Phoenicia  (cp  Toy,  SHOT,  but  see  Cornill.  ad  /of.) ; 
a  K.  80  mentions  the  'goods  of  Damascus.'  Aha* 
made  a  copy  of  its  richly  decorated  altar  (2  K.  \610jf.). 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  Damascus  (Jos.  Ant. 
i.  04  7  3)  was  a  not  unnatural  inference  from  its  perennial 

6  Earlv  viBour  throughout  historical  times.  Down 
'.  '  to  the  eleventh  century  H.4  .,  however,  the 
*orJ''  references  to  it  are  few  and  uncertain.  A 
local  tradition  {found  also  in  Nicolaus  Dam.  /■>.  30.  at1. 
Jos.  Ant.  i.  7  a)  connects  Damascus  with  Abraham  ;  and 
there  is  twice  mention  of  it  in  the  JE  narrative  of  the 
patnarch'slifc  (Gen.  His  15  u;  sec  I  InnAII.  Et.lF-ZF.M,  1 ). 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Ti-mas-ku  occurs  as  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  list  of  the  Syrian  conquests  of  Thotmes  1 1 1. 
(A*/*'5' 5  44) ;  Tinias-gi,  1  >imas-ka  are  read  in  the  Amarna 
tablets  (15th  cent. )  (1396j  ]4'2ji).  These  tablets 
dcscrilte  the  invasion  of  N.  Syria  by  the  Hiltites, 
before  whom  the  Egyptian  outposts  had  to  give  way. 
and  for  the  next  three  centuries  Damascus  lay  upon 
the  vacillating  frontier  between  the  two  powers.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Kamcscs  II.  extended  his  conquests 
to  Heiriit  and  probably  included  Damascus.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  lists  of  the  conquests 
of  Rameses  III  .  Sa-ra-m.tski  for  Ti-ra-mas-ki  (\\  MM 
As.  u.  Hur.  227)  is  mentioned.  T  he  addition  of  /  to 
the  name  is  taken  {i/>.  234)  as  proof  that  the  regions 
of  Damascus  had  meanwhile  come  under  Aramrian 
influence  (but  see  Am  AM),  and  so  when  nt  last  they 
appear  in  the  OT  historical  books,  in  the  campaigns 
of  David  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
find  thi  ni  possessed  by  a  number  of  Aram.T-an  states, 
for  the  rise  of  which  room  had  Ircen  made  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Dilutes  neatly  a  hundred  years  previously 
by  Tiglath-pilescr  I.  (drta  1100).    The  chief  of  these 

Aranueaa  states  was  Solxih  (see  David,  §  8  t>)  under 

king  iladadc/er,  to  whose  help  against  David  tame 
Aram  of  D.iininesck  (3  S.  8  5  ;  cp  t  Ch. IS5).  David, 

I  It  is  not  at  all  proliahle  that  DanuvtK  had  acquired  a 
reputaiion  fur  the  manufacture  of  damask  as  early  as  ttie 
time  of  Amos,  though  K  V  of  Am.  3  1  >t~  assurru-s  this  ;  '  I  tamaslc 1 
and  '  Damascus  'may  have  no  connection.  In  Ar.  the  forms  are 
different— ,/; matt  for  the  stuff,  and  /'imailfot  the  city.  Pfetab^y 
(as  Frinkel,  Frrm.in^rttr,  40,  referred  to  by  Driver,  ait  ifc.,m 
of  opinion)  d/mali  come*  by  metathesis  from  miJaii.  On  Am. 
Lc,  »ee  Amos,  f  $  ■  •  He",  f  5. 
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after  his  victory,  is  said  to  have  planted  garrisons  in  the 
territory  of  Damascus  ;  but  that  these  had  no  per- 
manence is  plain  from  what  we  hear  of  Kcum  l<-n 
Eliuda  the  freebooter,  who  'came  to  Damascus,  and 
dwelt  there,  and  reigned  in  Damascus,  and  was  a  foe 
to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon    (1  K.  11  aj-aj). 

We  have  now  reached  the  jxunt  at  which  Da  mast  us 
becomes  chief  of  the  Ararna-an  confederacy,  and  enters 

7.  Ben-hadatL  ",wn  h<r  *'rM  great  »*nod  of  P°U^al 
supremacy  (.  inn  1000  733  H.c. ).  Her 

history  is  articulate,  and  we  have  a  pretty  full,  though 
not  complete,  list  of  her  kings.  W  ho  Kc-on  b.  ElindA 
(l  K.  11  23)  was  is  disputed:  prolxibly  (sec,  however, 
Hf.zion)  he  was  the  same  as  Herion,  father  of  Tab* 
ritnnion,  father  of  the  Ik n- haded  (Bir-idri,  known  as 
Ben-hadad  I.)  who  about  925  n.c.  helped  Asa  i-.m  .  ) 
against  Iktusha  (1  K.  If>i8  jf.).  It  was  perhaps  the 
same  Ben-hadad  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  defeated 
Omri  and  won  the  right  of  'establishing  quarters'  (see 
Tradk  AM"  Comvf.k<  I  )  in  Samaria  (1  K.  2O34  ;  Nic. 
Dam.  /•>.  31).  The  son  of  Ben-hadad  I.  (or  Ben-hadad 
himself?  See  Bf.nhadad.  g  2),  whom  also  the  OT 
calls  Ben-hadad,  but  a  contemporary  inscription  of 
Shalntaneser  II.  of  Assyria  (854  it. c. )  calls  Hadaderer 
(sec,  however.  Bf.n  - 11  aiiad,  §  2),  besieged  AHAB 
{</.r. )  in  Samaria,  but  was  repulsed  there  and  again 
at  Aphek,  on  which  Altai.  nsci-.id  the  right  to  'establish 
quarters  for  himself  in  Damascus.  In  854  the  com- 
bined forces  of  N.  Israel,  Damascus,  and  Other  states 
were  defeated  at  Karkar  (see  AllAn)  by  Shalmaneser 
II.,  who  again,  in  850  anil  in  847,  overthrew  Ben- 
hadad.  The  Assyrian  empire  w  as  thus  steadily  advancing 
on  Damascus;  but  the  latter  was  still  the  terror 
of  Israel  (2  K.  bi,  the  story  of  Naaman),  made 
regular  raids  over  Jordan,  and  even  besieged  Samaria 
(2  K.  6  7  ;  see  Jkltiik  \M.  1  j  till  Hen-had. id  was  drawn 
off  by  rumours  of  northern  war.  Disgraced  by  defeats 
ft  Haza.nl  50  nuincr"u*-  he  was  slain  by  Hazael 
(a.v. ),  at  least  if  the  text  of  a  K.  815  is 
correct.  Ha/ael  then  liecame  king,  and  warred  with 
Jehoram  (/A  28/),  also  with  Shalmaneser  II..  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  in  843  and  in  840,  the  second  time 
with  the  loss  of  four  cities  and  much  s|ioil  out  of 
Damascus.  Still,  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Jehu  of 
all  Israel's  territory  E,  of  Jordan,  and  in  extending  the 
dominion  of  Damascus  southwards  to  the  Anion  (2  K. 
10j»  ;  cp  Am.  1 3).  lie  also  look  Gath.  and  was 
bought  off  from  an  invasion  of  jfudah  only  by  large 
tribute  from  Jehoash  (I  ^17  [tE]  /  ).  Ha/ael  and  his 
son  lt.-n  had.nl  HI.  (or  II. )  were  able  to  oppress  Israel 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehu's  successors  Jehoaha*  and 
Joash  (2  K.  13315).  for  under  S.miM-rnmnian  the 
Assyrian  armies  did  not  cross  the  Euphrates  (Assyria, 
I  32).  and  Damascus  was  free  for  the  time  front  the 
Northern  terror.  By  805  Assyria  was  again  pressing 
M    ,,   towards  Palestine,  and  in  80  ^  King  Mar? 

(Ben-hadad  II  ?)  of  Damascus  (sec  Ben- 
HAl>AI>,  §  3)  was  successfully  besieged  by  Kantrmin- 
nirari  III.  This  disaster  to  Damascus  permit  ted 
JKROBOAM  II.  (•/.!'.)  to  recover  the  territory  that  Ha/ael 
had  taken  from  Israel,  and  (or  a  time  Israel  held 
part  of  the  territory  of  Damascus  (2  K.  14  a  3; 
not  neeessatily  the  city).  In  773  Damascus  again 
suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  who  invaded  the  country 
also  in  772.  767.  755.  and  754  (Assyria,  §  32). 
10   Re'in       w'w        '*"E'"n'"g  of  the  end.     In  743- 

740  Tiglath-pilescr  III.  made  his  first 
Syrian  campaign,  and  his  annals  (A7<2.f-I  contain  the 
name  Ka-sun-nu  (mat)  tiar-imeri-su  (i.e.,  of  Damascus) 
as  paying  tribute.  1  his  Ka-sun-nu  is  the  Rezin  of  the 
Syro-lsractilish  war  (see  AllAZ.  Tawii),  whose  in- 
vasion of  Judah  brought  al>otit  an  Assyrian  interven- 
tion (2  K.  I'erhaps  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  Damascus  was  the  occasion  of  the  allusions 
to  the  city  in  Is.  17  1.  In  733  I  iglath  pilescr— whether 
licforc  or  after  his  subjection  of  N.  Israel  and  tin* 
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ties  is  not  quite  clear — defeated  Rerin,  shut  I 
Damascus,  cut  down  the  plantations  (see 


Philistine 
hint  tip  i 

al«»ve,  §  2)  round  the  city  /lie  numbers  the  trees  at 
13.530),  took  the  city,  executed  Re*in.  and  carried  the 
people  into  eftpdvity  (Schr.  t  OT  I  is>  €\  cp  3  K.  169^. 
It  was  after  this,  in  733.  that  Aha*  visited  Damascus, 
and  obtained  the  pattern  of  the  altar  which  he  saw 
there  [it.  to). 

Up   to  this   time  I>tmascus  had   possessed  great 
political  influence:  her  confidence  in  herself,  h>t  jxmrr 
11  Decline  °*  "^"ixfation.  a,,,l  h*r  military  skill 

are  amply  proved  by  her  restless  energy 
m  Syrian  politics,  cm  en  while  she  was  bleeding  from 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  Assyria.  The  bl  ow  which 
Tiglalh-pileser  inflicted,  however,  nlwolutclv  destroyed 
her  political  jxiwer.  She  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  position  as  Samaria. 

Slialmanescr  IV.,  Sargoti.  And  Sennacherib  mention  no  kiu£ 
of  Damascus  in  all  then  Syrian  lists  :  ami  the  only  not  ice  of 
the  town  for  a  century  is  in  tf>c  Khorsaliail  inscription  of  Sargon, 
where  <ar»out  the  year  y*j)  Damascus  is  *aid  to  liave  joined 
Arp.nl,  Simirra  (s-.-  if msm  rr.t,  and  Samaria  in  a  league  formed 
by  Hamath  atcairisl  Assyria.  The  allied  fierce*  were  crushed  by 
Assyria  at  K.ir  Var(  A" />'•.'  cj).  Nest  century  Damascus  is  omitted 
from  ''.i;  list  of  twenty-two  kingdoms  given  by  ksaihaddon. 

She  is  not  mentioned  by  thfl  prophets,  except  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  the  Itook  of  Jeremiah  (4913-17) 
where  she  ts  (Ken  over  lo  fear  ami  tlijjht,  and  by 
K/ckiel  who  ti. nues  her,  only  in  passing,  as  a  customer 
of  Tyre  |*27t8),  and  a  point  of  measurement  for  the 
Holy  I -and  1  17  1* ]f. ).  If  then  important,  she  would  be 
certainly  occupied  by  Pharaoh  Nccho  in  610  and 
Nebuchadnvz.tr  in  604  f. 

Under  the  Persians  Damascus  was  a  seat  of  authority, 
anil  xery  prosperous  (Stral»  xvi.  \1  to). 

C'amSyses  died  there  (Jot.  Ant.  xi.  2  3),  and  there  Darim 
depo.itrd  his  family  and  treasures  before  the  tattle  of  Issiis, 
after  which  they  were  surrendered  to  Alexander '■  Emend  I'ar. 
roenio  (<»oint.  Curt.  Sit).  After  an  unsuccessful  revolt  the 
supremary  was  established  i  1),  and  there  are  extant 
coins  of  Alexander  issued  from  the  cily. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander.  Syria  with  Phoenicia  fell 
to  1-aonv-dOn.  the  capital  being  Damascus  (Id  IO10). 

The  Western  people,  however,  to  whom 

I  a  centre 
lascus  be- 
second  in  Syria  to  Antioch,  the  upstart  capital  of 
the  Seleucidae. 

The  dimin.shed  importance  uf  Damascus  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  small  part  it  plays,  a.  .  ontra»iei  with  Antto.  h,  in  thc»e 
bonks  of  the  Antifnilirt  of  JoKjhui  (\ii. /)  which  ileal  with 
the  third  a  ul  second  centuries  n.c.  Its  more  natural  connect)  >n 
with  X.  Syria  than  w  th  S.  kepi  Da  mis.  as  in  ih«  bands  of  the 
Selcnc  i.l.c.  even  when  Palcsti-.ie  and  I'h'riiicia  were  held  by 
the  I'l-.irnvi.  s  ;  hut  several  times  it  tell  to  the  latter:  r.<*..  in 
3»  unJer  |*i  ile my  1.  (regained  by  Anligonus  in  $14);  in  .?•> 
when  Ptolemy  II.  probably  occupied  it  (regained  by  Ami. 
ochus  I.  in  ji^  when,  however,  it  was  only  besieges] 

by _Ptolemy  III.  and  relieved  by  Scleucus  II. in  14* (cp  Scliurcr, 

In  the  Hooks  of  the  Maccabees  Damascus  is  men- 
tioned only  as  lieing  twice  visited  by  Jonathan  [dna 
144  B.t:  :   1  Mace.  1 1  6a  llji  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xili  .'1510). 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleurid;r  was  divided  in  111  tec,  and 
Damascus  must  have  fall,  n  with  the  southern  part  10  Antiochus 
IX.  or  Kvvikenus  (cp  l.us.  i  ht.m.  ed.  Schoene.  in  Schiir.  »A 
fit.  iy»,  anil  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  IS  4).  It  wa»  retained  try  Antiochus.' 
son,  and  then  fell  to  IX  memos  tl'rtwrm.  and  after  hi»  over, 
throw  {i-irra  86  K.c.)  In  Anno,  bus  XII.  or  Dionysus,  from 
wh  im  it  was  transferred  (tliirigh  only  for  a  short  time)  by 
Milcsius,  the  governor  of  rli  •  citadel,  and  the  populace,  lo 
bis  brother  Philip  ( los.  it.  li  1). 

Antiochus  XII.  was  defeated  by  ARP.TAS  ('/'•).  the 
Nehaliran,  and  with  Oi'lcsyria  Damascus  continued 
in  Arabian  hands  (though  pressed  hard 
by  Alex.  J.mmrus  \tt.  1.1 3].  and  Ptolemy 
Mcnnciis.  against  whom  Queen  Alexandra 
of  Jud.a-a  [78-69  H.r.]  sent  her  son  AristnhOIus  [it. 
I63  ;  It/  i.  .r>3  I  till  the  occupation  in  65  by  the  Roman 
legions  under  l.ol!ius  and  Metellus  {.int.  xiv.  23 ;  ft/ 
i.  6  j  I.  who  were  followed  in  64  by  Pompcy. 

After  this  the  exact  political  position  of  Damascus  is 
dliiicult  to  define. 
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Th-sugh  J  rtephus  d'>e4  not  know  Damascus  as  a  member  uf 
the  lVcapolis  (he  calls  Scytbopulis  the  greatest  town  of  the 
latter),  the  name  i»  iri  Pliny's,  list  (//.Viist  L'ndrr  Casnius 
(44-41  n.c.)  there  was  a  Roman  commantla-it,  lahius,  in 
Damascus  (Jos.  Ant.  »iv.  II  ;  12  t  ;  HJ  i.  I'-'  1  and  the 
Xabautans  appear  to  have  lieen  driven  to  the  K.  and  to  the 
S.  of  HaurV'i.  s  imrwhere  aUxit  38  h.c.  Mark  Ant.vny  rave 
(.'le.1p.11ra  *  t  .rle.v.  ria '  and  pa'ts  ut  the  Judaaui  and  Arabian 
territories  (Jos.  Ant.  iv.Silt/;  B/ut  j) :  she  visited  Damas. 
rus,  and  we  have  coins  of  37,  36,  and  32  that  were  struck  in 
her  honour,  though  other  coin*  of  a!«nit  the  same  date  do  Dot 
ln-ar  any  mark  ol  her  (lie  Saulcv,  A'ikwjmw.  *i*  la  f errt  faints. 

In  31  H.  <".  occurred  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
Dunucene  coins  bear  till  33  a.  n  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  TilicrinS,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  Damascenes 
had  a  depute  with  the  Sidoniatis  about  their  Ixiundaries 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  63I.  a  fact  which  shows  how  extensive 
their  territory  must  have  been  iSchurcr.  9S1.  1  here 
are.  however,  no  coins  of  Caligula  nor  of  Claudius,  nor 
any  of  N'ero  till  his  ninth  year  in  63.  It  «as  during 
this  time  that  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  (see  Am  i  As) 
that  not  the  Romans  but  •  an  ethnarch  under  AlMM  the 
king  held  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  '  (a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  betrays  the  fact  that  it  was  usual  to  think 
of  Damascus  as  an  independent  city  ) ;  see  EntNARCH. 

We  d  j  not  know  to  what  dc^rrr  power  in  l>airu*sJv  passed 
from  the  Romans  to  the  N  iUnaan  king.  Nor,  indeed, 
whether  Rome  actually  held  it  thcn(cp  Schar.  ///-'  356 S  08  ; 
M'l.ilTcrt,  Afrit  Act.  i'ij  n.  3).  At  any  rate,  trie  city  again 
came  under  Rome  in  Nero'tv  reicn  (sj^ij  a. P.):  out  the 
Xabata.-ans  cori'inued  to  hold  the  nci^littourhood  to  the  K. 
till  tori,  when  Traian  brought  their  whole  kin^.k.m  into  the 
Kmpire.  Under  Hadrian  and  his  smxi-ssors  Damascus  Irorc 
the  title JMrfptWaAM (IV  Sauls),  }Tjf-),  under  Alexander  Severus, 
cpi.mia  (/A.  43V 

L'nJer  l>otu  Romans  and  Hyra'itines  the  city  contiminJ  to 
flourish  ;  yet  mi  long  as  these  Westerns  ruleil  Syria  she  wa« 
only  lecnnd  to  Antioch  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
14.  Under    the  Moslem  invasion— they  t.xvk  Damas,  os  in 
Islam.       '       Aritis<c!i  in  <  15— thai  the  city  in  the  desert 
resumed  the  first  rank,  and  the  city  on  the 
Levant  heriri  to  tie.  line.    Kor  a  century,  650-750,  Damaseu* 
had  the  Rbaliiale  under  the  Omayyads  ;  she  was  never  taken 
by  the  Ousadcrs.  »l..,sC  pivot  was  Antioch  ;  »hr  was  the  cajmal 
of  Stabdtn,  anil  be<n|  bound  to  Mecca  by  the  Hajj,  which 
starts  friuii  her  gales,  she  has  kept  her  place  in  the  reg.u.1  of 
Islam,  while  her  fertility  and  her  unique  p>siti  n  have  ena  led 
her  to  survive  the  dciropulaiiunx  to  which  sh«  has  heen  sub- 
jected by  conquerors  like  I  imur,  and  the  aw  ful  ptvtilenccs  w  ith 
which  she  has  again  and  again  been  infected  by  her  annual 
Connection  with  Merca. 

besides  the  work*  mentioned  above  and  general  trxatuca 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  Syria,  see  Noris,  Annul  tt 
/>.s  h.r  \rrom.t.  c./.-OMm.etc,  Ltieek,  i<</>i 

IB,  Literature.  Uaundrelrx f&umgy  t*  Dnmtuctui  AmoM'* 

art.  in  Pf\  I  lb,  and  Nobleke's  art.  in 
SchenWs  BZt  R»''  /-  S  44»-4''« :  Porter,  f-t  gr.  J.-.mnl, 
Ma,  '  Ki»eVe.irs  in  Damascus ' :  K inglake '*/.>/*«•« ;  Th.iriiHm, 

I.  ami  an.t  AV.-v  ;  GASm.  J/0,  chap.  30.  C.  A.  S. 

DAN  (ft  see  I«rlow.  $  1  ;  i^N  [IJAI.]  ;  geolfljc 
Danite.  Aanci  [»].  Aan  [HAI.l,  A&nIcIit&i 

I  HXA  1  Uh.  l'J  <s]i,  e|M)tiymouJ  head  of  the 
trilie  of  the  same  name.  The  name,  like 
many  other  tribal  names,  is  obscure.  It  up'rears.  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  same  relation  to  the  personal  names 
Daniel  ami  Abidan  as  the  clan  name  Ram  iloes  to 
Jehoram  and  Abiram,  or  on  the  other  hand  Jacob  and 
Joseph  to  two  ancient  town  names  ending  in  -el  (see 
JACOB,  JOSEPH,  S  >)■  It  is  therefore  no  doubt  a  divine 
title,  'judge'  [i.e.,  'deliverer'?).  Up  the  Assyrian 
re|iealislly  recurring  royal  name  Asur-d.in  — '  Asur  is 
judgi* '  o  p  Nahudan)    and  the  name  of  Nhalmaneser 

II.  s  general  DajMn-AAur,  as  also  the  epithet  J.inu 
(.!,n, sua  1  afiplicd  to  the  sun-god  (cp  Sxmson.  g  1)  and 
the  moon-god. 

Dan  is  apparently  ctymologicjilly  related  to  the  name 
of  another  Israelitish  tnlic  of  whose  history'  still  less 
is  known  imst.  DtvuO:  but  it  would  l>c  less  safe  to 
assume  any  etxmotogieal  connection  with  Midi.in.  That 
the  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  quite  forgotten  appears, 
e.g.,  from  the  popular  derivation  in  den.  306  (E)  and 
the  paronomasia  in  (Jen.  411 16  (|i.  although  the  latter 
passage  applies  the  epithet  to  the  tribe  itself,  not  to 
its  god. 
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The  verh  *1<\n  is  used  quite  freely,  not  only  in  the  earlier 
literature  (J  K,  I  ten.  1  a  14  ;  ls.M  13)  but  also  (csjiccially)  from  the 
'exile' on»"ards(|cr.  Pss,elc):  so  also  the  derivatives  ;  but,  OS  in 
the  tase  of  other  ultl  trilie  names,  the  root  does  not  seem  to  have 
turn  used  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  in  later  times  (see 
A  m-ua  s ,  hsi'ill,  I  1),  it*  plate  l«-i:ig  apparently  taken  by  the 
synonymous  <*ee  1  nn  ishaima  1 ),  which  on  the  whole 

prevailed  in  Ht-hrew  and  Phoenician,  while  less  used  in  Assyrian 
and  not  certainly  um.i1  at  all  in  the  southern  Semitic  dialect* 
where  dUn  continued  to  prevail. 

Dan  evidently  belonged  to  the  X.  (Joseph)  group  of 

Israclitish  clans.     Not,  however,  in  the  same  sense  as 

2  Relations  to  '^"i'""''1-   Dan  was  a  Bi  I  hah  clan  and 

other  tribes    ,najr'  not  il"Ix,ssll>1>'.  h-uc  lxxn  oltlor 
than  Joseph,  as  the  patriarch  stories 

represent  (see  Hit. HAH).  If  so.  the  onward  pressure  of 
Joseph,  though  prolxibly  not  hostile,  may  have  co- 
operated with  the  other  influence!  that  prevented  it 
from  settling  permanently  in  central  Palestine  -  though 
the  apparent  southward  movement  of  the  Danites  from 
Zorah- Kshtaol  to  Kirjath-jearirn  (Judg.  IS  u)  could 
not  well  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  |>ossibil!ty 
(see  Mahankh  Da.vI.  Whilst  Dinah,  if  it  was  a  pre- 
historic clan  of  the  same  or  a  kindred  stock  (it  is  called 
indeed  daughter  of  Leah  ;  but  Dan  look  as  its  priest 
a  Levitt  of  Judah),  suffered  the  fate  of  almorption  I  sec 
DlNAtli,  Dan.  though  it  may  have  allied  itself  with 
Joseph  for  a  time,  was  eventually  compelled  by  its  own 
energy  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  emigrate,  just 
as  perhaps  the  older  Leah  tribes  emigrated  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  Da  11  was  not  older  than  Joseph, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unsuccessful  precursor  of 

Benjamin  (f.c ,  $  i  /.  -,  so  Stadc). 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  tribe  is  in  the  '  Song 
of  lJelxjrah. '  The  poet  upbraids  Dan  for  seeking 
protection  of  (or  living  heedlessly  by) 
the  ships,  instead  of  coming  forward 
manfully  like  the  brother  Bilhah  tribe 
to  fight  'on  the  heights  of  the  open 
fie'.d  '  Isee  N'APHTALI).  This  reference  to  ships  is 
obscure.  It  has  been  interpreted  of  the  southern  seat 
of  the  tnlje  , 1  but  its  proximity  and  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  about  Asher  seems  to  suggest  that  the  trilw  is 
thought  of  as  in  Its  northern  seat  (so  Moore  and  Bu. . 
ad  /<« .  \. 

The  expression  used  of  Han  is  quite  unique.  On*  shrinks 
from  drawing  any  definite  conclusion  from  the  passage.  If  the 
text  is  sound."-'  it  may  mean  that  Man  was,  like  Asher,  though 
no  doubt  to  a  less  extent  <1S7(),  under  the  sway  of  Phoe- 
nician influence.  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  to  have 
been  involved  with  the  Aramaean*  than  with  the  I'rueniciank ; 
for  although  Tell  el-Kadi  is  fully  40  m.  distant  from  Damascus 
■ad  not  yo  from  Tyre,  the  latter  was  n..t  in  historic  times  si 
energetic  in  extending  its  influence  in  the  Palestine  hinterland 
as  Damascus  was  (cp  Damascus,  I  4),  Although  we  do  not 
kn  jw  w  hen  the  Aranwians  began  to  press  southwards,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Aranwran  element  represented  by  suth 
places  as  lteth-Ma.it.ih  appeared  only  after  (he  times  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  However  that  may  be,  ill  time  at  least 
the  Aranurans  made  their  influence  felt  very  decidedly.  We 
are  still  far  from  understanding  fully  the  history  of  their 
rrlaiiiHis  with  Israel;  but  it  may  well  be  douhteid  whether 
there  ever  was  a  stable  or  even  a  definite  line  lietwecn  their 
Wincctlw  domains.  The  population  of  the  border  region  seems 
to  have  been  largely  Anuria  an.  limhadad  I.  had  no  ifinSrulty  in 
seizing  Dan  and  other  plates  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  dues 
Hot  appear  whether  Israel  was  ever  able  politically  to  assert 
a  serious,  or  ..1  least  a  la-ting,  tlaitn  to  them.  The  fact  that  the 
opcraliomof  Tiglath-pilrtrr  1 1 1.  (180  years  later),  in  suppression 
of  the  plot  uf  Kc2on  anil  his  accomplice  Pekah,  were  confined  to 
this  time  distritt,  would  lie  accounted  for  if  it  were  more 
unequivocally  » onnected  with  Damastus  than  the  rest  uf  Israel 
was  (so  Winckler), 


3.  Contempt) 
f  referei 
to  Dan. 


from  vmH:  (the 
also  by  Hu.  AV,  A.«.  16,  n.  a,  followed  by 


•  Noldcke  suggests  (in  a  private  communication)  that  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  members  of  the  tribe  may  have 
fishing. 

3  JV'JK  rni^ht  easily  arise  by  t: 
suggestion  was  1 

M.uq.  /■»»</.  7  ;  cp  Ki.  o'rjeA.  i.  i*s.  n,  1.  Hu.  lias  since 
abandoned  it  :  KHC,  ad  /*-.).  ptjC)i  however,  octtirs  oftcnest 
in  the  phiasc  r'H),  and  Nnldtke  argue*  that  neither  of 

the  dtstritts  in  whii  li  Dan  was  settlrd  contained  suth  gesture- 
land.  Perhaps  — mj  need  r.ut  l>e  quite  so  definite  in  meaning  ; 
but  if  we  aicept  this  would  presuppose  the  Song's  having 

teen  toinmitted  to  writing  some  time  before  the  blessing  of 
Jacob  was  br  .ught  into  its  present  form  (cp  Gen.  41)  13). 
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When  J  wrote,  Dan  was  stili  indeed  honoured  12  S. 
20 18  ©1,  but  possibly  somewhat  its  a  survival  of  a 
time  gone  by  ;  it  was  not  felt  to  be  a  living  force  in 

Israel — Biih.ih  was  but  a  concubine  (Geo.  35 ■*).  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 

'  Blessing  of  Jacob'  says  Dan  judges  its  people  like 
an  Israclitish  tribe  (v.  16).  that,  when  the  Blessing  took 
slia|x;,  Dan  was  felt  to  be  hardly  in  reality  a  part  of 
genuine  Israel  at  all.  It  is  clear,  from  the  early 
authority  referred  to  above  (2  S.  20  tl  0).  that  the  city 
of  Dan  was  proverbial  as  a  well-know  n  home  of  genuine 
old  Israclitish  ideas  and  practices,  which  is  the  more 
credible  that  we  arc  told  that  its  priests  traced  their 
origin  to  Moses"  himself  (Judg.  18  >»).  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  if  the  importance  of  this  sanctuary  was 
formally  acknow  ledged  in  some  way  or  other  (seeC'AI.F, 
Gol.Dt.s.  $  11  by  Jeroboam  I.  [y.r].  The  N  settle- 
ment of  Dan,  however,  pcrha|»  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  the  town  of  that  name.  Nor  need  the 
repealed  mention  of  the  town  m  the  standing  phrase 
'from  Dan  to  Bccrshcba.'*  which  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gests that  it  had  some  importance,  have  really  had  any 
political  significance.  Both  places  may  have  owed  their 
celebrity  to  their  ancient  sanctuaries. 

This  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  preservation  of 
Mich  an  unrivalled  collection  of  popular  legend  as  we  find  in  the 
latter  part  of  Judges,  unless  indeed  tile  stories  of  the  Samson 
cycle  are  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  geographical 
district  about  Zorah,  etc.  (cp  the  mention  of  a  plate  called 
Sa-ma-sa-na  in  that  neighbourhood  at  least  as  early  as  Kameseo 
II.;  Lcpsiu*,  Drnkm.  144  i.  ;  cp  Bf.TH-siiemksh,  i.  Samson) 
as  with  any  particular  Israclitish  trilie ;  they  involve  Hebron,  if 
|n;n  in  Judg.  I03  is  correct,  aitd  may  lie  thought  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  stories  of  SlIAMMAtf  and  StlAMOAK  (ff.r:). 

In  Amos's  time  the  northern  Dan  still  ranked  with 
Bethel  (?  so  We.  ad  ttK. )  and  Bccrshcba  as  a  represent- 
ative sanctuary  (Am.  8  14  ;  on  the  reading  cp  Amos, 
I  20)  ;  but,  whatever  it  was  then,  the  troublous  time 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom  (2K. 
15  jo)  and  the  changed  conditions  which  resulted  must 
have  profoundly  modified  the  position  even  of  an  ancient 
sanctuary  town.  This  would  perhaps  account  for  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  it  from  P*«  gitigraphical 
scheme.  Still,  even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  although 
the  phrase  'Dan  to  Bccrshcba '  had  given  place  to 

(icba  to  Beersheba'  (a  K.  23  a).  an  invasion  was  felt 
to  be  begun  when  the  enemy  passed  Dati  (Jer.  4  ij 

8.6). 

If  any  legends  ever  gathered  round  the  name  of  the 
eponymous  head  of  Dan,  they  have  entirely  pertslvctL 
All  the  more  noteworthy  is  the  abun- 
4.  rat"  1 .101. r>.  (j<mce  0f  traditions  aUait  the  tribe. 
These  are  of  two  kinds.  First  there  are  the  stories  w  Inch, 
after  circulating  orally  for  many  generations,  were  eventu- 
ally committed  to  writing,  and  afterwards  given  so  large  a 
place  in  the  tatter  portion  of  our  present  Book  ol  Judges 
\q.v..  §  16).  These  arc  among  the  best-known  of  the 
traditions  of  Israel.  Then  there  arc  the  most  valuable 
fragmentary  notices  in  Josh.  l'.>473  Judg.  1  14  /. — mere 
scraps  rescued  from  what  the  pre-exilic  histories  had  to 
tell  of  the  fortunes  of  this  tiibe  (on  the  '  Blessings'  see 
below,  §  8).  AH  these  traditions,  however,- — both  those 
that  may  fairly  U-  treated  as  historical  in  their  nature,  and 
those  that  are  mainly  legendary— deal  with  two  closely 
related  points,  the  struggles  which  the  tribe  had  with  its 
lion- Israelite  neighlxiurs,  and  its  migration  northwards- 
Dan,  it  would  seem,  made  the  attempt  to  push  its 
way  down  from  the  highlands  of  hphraim  (see  above, 
I  2)  into  the  territory  still  completely  dominated  by  the 

1  On  the  true  reading,  see  Manassrii. 

*  This  phrase  really  occuis  only  seven  times  (all  between 
Judg.  lOand  I  K.  4  25  ti  sl>.  and  in  certain  of  these  passages  it 
may  1*  suspected  of  lieing  late.  The  Chronitler  (perhaps 
natural! \  )  prefers  the  reverse  order  (Heershcba  to  Dan  1  (  h. 
21a  [  =  jS.  V'43  'I>an  to  llcer-helia '),  al  h.au5l).  See  Ex- 
fait  far,  I  Jet.  'rjS,  pp-  411-4?!  ('  Dan  to  Heershcba  :  the  literary 
hisiotv  o(  the  phrase  and  the  historical  problems  it  raises'). 

:>  f*n  has  ioiJh  for  iar  in  K  47  47  A»  of  MT),  ion  having 
been  ditlographcd  from  the  preceding  viev. 
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Whether  it  at  first  succeeded  (Josh.  19  47*, 
if  uc  read  -en  ;  cp  ©  and  a  K.  6  1)  and 
then  was  driven  buck  (Judg.  1  34)  by 
to  settle.     th<,  pyuniim  jcp  |ju  ft,        |8,  n.  1) 

or — since  it  is  d.rluult  to  sec  how  •  Philistines '  could 
be  changed,  editorially  or  by  a  gloss,  to  Anionics 
— by  the  Canaaniles  (Judg.  1  34/  ,'.  or  whether  it  never 
really  established  itself  at  all  satisfactorily  to  the  SW.  of 
Ephraim,  being  forced  Uuk  before  it  Jiad  really  settled, 
we  can  hardly  say.  On  some  grounds  it  would  perhaps 
seem  probable  either  that  it  separated  quite  late  from 
Ephraim  or  that  it  settled  for  some  considerable  time. 
OlherWtK  we  should  perhaps  hardly  have  such  clear 
traditions  of  the  incidents  of  the  subsequent  migration 
(contrast  the  legendary  character  of  the  Samson  stories) ; 
although  il  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  history  of  these 
traditions  is  (sec  above,  §  4).  In  any  case,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  main  strength  of  the  clan  {r.nBVZ) 
migrated  northwards ;  but  did  not  some  remain  ?  Prob- 
ably 

N  't  v>  much  because  the  MT  represent*  the  600  fighting  men 
u<  being  iDmf  ef  the  c  lan  (Judg.  18  »'  >  ©  'claBV  of 
Dan  (for  ihe  partitive  preposition  S,  which  here  has  the  tame 
letter  not  only  after  it  but  also  before  it,  might  very  well  be  clue 
to  dittocjaphy),  nor  perhaps  because  ihe  existence  of  a  remnant  is 
needed  lo  explain  the  copious  traditions  of  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  tiibe  already  referred  lo  (see  at*o  below),  but  because  il  is 
diBii  ult  otherwise  in  account  for  the  priestly  writer  assigning 
il  solely  lo  the  southern  temtory. 

Those  who  remained,  however,  seem  hardly  lo  have 
been  able  to  make  good  a  separate  tribal  existence  ;  for 
il  was.  according  to  J,  not  l>an.  but  the  house  of  Joseph, 
that  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  t  anaanitcs 
(Judg-  1  35)— whatever  that  may  refer  to  (see  Bu.  AV.  Sm. 
18.  n,  a). 

According  to  Josh  19 47  (emended  text),  the  border 
of  the  children  of  ban  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and  so 

6.  Migration.  wcn,   "?  and    f™*h\  asalm! 

6  Leshem  (Lcsham?)  and  look  it.  and 

smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  |K^.sesscd  it, 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  it  Dan.  It  is  possibly 
the  lame  writer  who  explains  in  Judg.  1  34  that  the  over- 
crowding of  l>an  was  because  'the  Amorile'  forced 
them  into  the  hill  country.  This  Dan  (sec  next  article) 
became,  ns  we  have  seen,  if  it  was  not  already,  a 
famous  sanctuary,  and  il  is  not  surprising  that  the 
story  of  its  incoqioration  into  Israel  was  a  favourite 
with  those  who  put  into  literary  form  the  traditions 
of  Israel's  early  days. 

Many  as  are  the  ohscuritiex  of  the  narrative  as  we  now  have 
il  in  Judg.  17  /.,  one  thing  is  clear:  several  hands  have 
worked  at  11  (>ce  JcDcrs,  ft  3  »*A  A  deputation  of  Damn 
after  eOfUUllall  a  priest  in  M.isint  Kphraim.  tind  a  r.umy 
district,  easy  of  attack,  in  the  lar  north,  and  return  lo  /oral, 
to  conduct  their  tribesmen  thither.  <  >n  tlic  route  they  manage 
in  one  way  or  another  to  get  the  pne*t  they  nari  con- 
Milted  to  a<  company  thecn  with  the  image  he  tended,  which, 
having  tattled  in  their  new  home,  they  constitute  their  national 
palladium. 

The  main  |ioints  in  this  story  must  be  facts.  How 
long  the  sanctuary  maintained  iiv  lf  we  do  not  know 
__  .      .  exactly  (sec  the  two  independent  repre- 

7.  uycie  O    nmmtum    in    Judg.  I830/I,    and  cp 
icgou  s.    SHILOrl,  Jonathan,   t).     Of  a  very 

different  character  ate  the  stones  that  have  gathered 
round  the  name  of  Samson  ;  bul  they  are  mure-  naturally 
treated  elsewhere,  the  more  so  that  we  cannot  lie  quile 
sure  how  far  they  are  really  to  In:  regarded  as  Israe  lite 
in  any  ordinary  sense,  not  to  say  Damlc.     .See  Samson. 

Whether  the  metaphors  of  the  serpent  (1  .en.  4fi7) 
and  the  lion's  whelp  (Dt.  U3w)  in  the  several  •  llless- 


8.  Later 


ings'  me  simply  later  echoes  pcr|icttiatiiig 


t! 


■niory  of  the  famous  r:iid  on  Lcsln 


writings.  of  wnrtncr  tnry  pomt  lo  a  repetition  of  sin  h 
raids  by  this  lion-city  itself  (istadc.  C/'/'/l  168).  we  do 
not  know  ;  the  latter  is  not  perhaps  unlikely.1 

»  The  metaphor  of  the  serpen!  on  ihe  way,  biting  ihe  horse  x 
herls  and  throwing  the  rider  backward*,  lias  be.  n  supposed  to 
refer  to  embarrassment  of  ibc  Axaaijcaiu  in  their  wars  with 
Israel. 
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Al  a  later  date,  indeed,  these  references  came  to  be  inle. 
of  theaouthcrn  l>.ui  (larg.  link.)  and  of  Samson  in  particular 
(  larg.  Jon.  and  Jam.).  The-  fact,  however,  that  I*  has  nothing 
whatever  to  tell  u>  of  the  territory  of  the  N.  Lhoates  perhaps 
shows  how  this  might  conic  about.'  On  the  oiher  hand,  ihe 
eulogistic  sense  in  which  the  words  are  explained  is  remark- 
able in  view  of  ihe  ill  odour  that  attacticd  10  the  name  of  Han 
111  later  limes  (see  below,  |  5). 

What  the  outlines  of  the  district  assigned  by  P  to 
Dan  were,  P  novshere  stales;  perhaps  he  was  himself 
unable  to  formulate  any  (cp  the  case  of  Simeon.  Josh, 
liti  of.  That  he  meant  theni  to  be  inferred  from  his 
account  of  the  adjacent  tribes  |  Benjamin.  Judah. 
Ephraim)  is  |>»iiblc  ;  but  he  is  not  usually  afraid  of 
repetition  Of  the  sixteen  (m  MT  seventeen)  places 
which  P  assigns  to  Dan.  eight  may  be  regarded  as 
identified  beyond  reasonable  doubt  (see  ZoKAH. 
KsltTAOL.  Ik-SHKMKsH.  AlJAUlN.  TlMN Alt.  EKKoN, 
Jhliiu.  Bt.Nfc-Br:KAK).  while  MkJakkon  («/  !-.,  and 
see  KakkiiN.  Maka/j  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  A.'Js  el-'Ain.  In  Josh.  16  the  same 
writer  assigns  not  only  Timnah  (:•.  57J  and  Ekron 
{v.  45).  which  are  historically  best  known  as  Philistine 
cities,  but  also  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  where  if  anywhere 
the  Danites  were  settled,  to  Jl  DAH  2 

Still  less  lo  lie  trusted  is  the  account  of  Josephus 
(,4»/.  v.  1  «,  end),  which,  likewise  ignoring  altogether 
the  N.  D;in.  actually  makes  S.  I>an  extend  as  far  N. 
as  Dor  and  as  far  S.  as  Ashdod.  Although  P  re- 
presents Dan  as.  next  to  Judah.  the  largest  tribe 
at  the  end  of  the  nomadic  period  (Nu.  26<]])a  l>oth 
P  and  the  Chronicler1  lend  otherwise  to  give  the 
tribe  the  scantiest  possible  consideration.  In  Joshua  it 
is  the  last  to  have  its  lot  assigned  it  (19  v> J?  )-  The 
Dan  fragment  is  the  last  of  those  collected  in  Judg.  1 
[v.  ja/-)-  The:  tribe  stands  List  in  the  list  in  1  Ch. 
27i6-»j.  In  Kcv.  (chap.  7)  il  is  omitted  altogether 
(sec  below,  §  o),  and  the  same  fale  seems  to  have 
|jcfallen  it  in  the  genealogical  lists  in  1  Ch.  2 J/.*  In 
the  form  of  the  list  now  appearing  in  Gen.  1(5  73=  Nu. 
20  41/  "  (both  P).  indeed,  Dan  is  credited  with  one 
family  ;  but  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  statement 
may  not  be  a  very  late  addition  founded  on  the  notion 
(proiioundcd  in  modern  times  by  Bertheau.  ad  /or. )  that 
Ahcr  (  = 'another  ')  in  '  HUSHUI,  the  sons  of  Ahcr ' 
(1  Ch.  7  u*).  was  a  circumlocution  for  Dan  rather  than 
a  corruption  of  Ahihor  or  some  other  name  (sex  BEN- 
JAMIN, §  9,  ii.  o).  At  all  events,  the  omission  of  a  Dan 
list  from  his  lists   by  the  Chronicler  would  be  no 

1  It  might  indeed  he  argued  from  four  of  P*  lists  of  tribes— 
lhetwocensuslists(Nu.  1  ju/a  2»>,  and  the  two  camp  li-i-u'i  jf 
10>— that  Dan  is  regarded  as  a  northern  tribe,  bein^  grouped  in 
a  triplet  with  Asher  and  Napblali.  But  (i)  il  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Benjamin,  and  (3)  in  the  list  o*  tribal  representa- 
tives who  look  part  in  the  census  (Jad  i»  not,  as  in  the  census 
and  camp  lUts,  oddly  rU^-d  with  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but 
with  the  triplet  in  question  :  that  is  to  say,  the  four  concubine 
UiIk-s  are  taKcn  lotfether. 

J  till  the  other  hand,  the  Oir»>nic!er  probably  did  not  really 
mean  lo  make  ( lalb-nmmoo  tphraimitc  ti  Ch.  H69  | S4l) :  see 
next  note  but  one. 

*  A  peculiar  fart  is  that  P  makes  the  associate  of  Beraleel 
of  Joil  ih  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  a  Uanile  fKx. 
SI'.),  whilst  the  Chronicler  makes  Muram-abi,  who  had  the  same 
position  in  ihe  work  of  Solomon's  templef  a  man  of  Tyre  whose 
mother  was  of  Dan  (but  see  1  K.  7  14,  wnh  Klo.'s  note,  and  cp 
Ml  .amah  1.  P  makes  the  mother  of  the  man  who  '  blasphemed 
Ihe  Name '  son  of  a  woman  of  Dan  by  an  Egyptian  (Lev.  '24  10/). 

*  In  ihe  t-'hronicler's  h%t  of  tribes  in  which  Levitical  citie* 
were  appointed  (1  Ch.  ('■«  4  (  «))  Jf.)  llan  appears  to  be  omitted  ; 
bul  r>.  <t  (4^1  i>  obvioii'.ly  corrupt.  A  comparixin  wish  its 
source  in  Jo>h  21  Hvifj  |p]  shows  that  lire  name  of  Dan  has 
dropped  out,  w  hilst  the  fad  that  K  phraim  also,  though  preserved 
by  <&L  in  1  Ch. '"  1 146],  is  dropped  in  MT  shows  that  the  omtv- 
siim  ismjt  intrnti  »nal.  It  ha*  ai  cordingly  l«een  resiotc-d  by  Kau. 
in  ffS  and  Ki.  in  SHOT.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  by 
name  farther  down  (rr>.  67  |s»]-8i  1 66])  Dan  is  again  otnitlcdlthit 

without  Ihe  company  of  Kpliraim);  but  the  prorxnhle  ex- 
pl.t.iaiion  of  tins  omission  of  Dan  is  that  either  the  Chroi  ic  n 
or  vrue  c^pyi^i  ii.is  acc id.  tilally  omitted  Josh. -1  ?  1 ;  for  ihe 
ronwejuence  is  thai  v.  it  is  copied  as  if  it  lielon^ed  to  p.  «, 
Ait-il  jfi  and  Gath-iimmo'i  being  aj^sigm-d  to  Kphraim,  and  the 
Koh.ahite  cilirs  becoming  eight,  instead  often,  as  stated  above 
in  1  Ch.Oci  [4' I. 

»  H  ushim  ( H M )  =  Shuham  (A  I  I  MX, 
9* 
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stranger  than  his  omission  of  Zcbulun.  which  has  three 
families  assigned  it  by  P  in  Gen.  46  14  =  Nu.  86  j6. 

It  U  a  foci,  however,  that  in  later  limn  Dan  wat  in  disrepute. 
In  the  largums.  indeed,  at  we  hare  seen,  the  tril>e  is  held  in 


urns,  indeed,  at  we  hare  Men,  the  tribe  is  h< 
high  esteem  :   but   in   Talmudie   limn   thi*  is 
9.  Apoca    ebaafai.    Thus  ttUr,  Rob.  on  Numb,  declares 
lyptic     that  when  Jeroboam  went  from  tri'*-  1..  tribe  none 
notions,    join"!  him  v>  readily  a*  Dan.    In  ihe  Talmud 
(Sk<i6J>ath     M>),    accordingly,    Dan  represents 
idolatry.    Further,  out  of  the  very  same  passage*  »i  favourably 
inlrrpreted  in  the  Targums,  there  was  evolved,  in  connection 
Willi  ler.         the  remarkable  notion  (appearing  in  felt.  jtii. 
Z'titr.)  that  Iteliar  is  in  wmc  peculiar  way  connected  wilh  the 
tribe,  which,  it  is  declared,  will  transgress  against  larvi  and 
Judah,  'for  in  the  Hook  of  Knoch  it  i*  said  that  their  ruler  i* 
Satan  ;  Ijui  the  salvation  of  the  laird  will  ari»e  out  uf  Judah  and 
Levi,  and  he  will  fight  against  Ucliar.'    With  this  is  connected 
the  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  i*  to  rome  of  the  trine  of  Dan. 
Already  in  Iren.  (v.  30i)  wc  find  the  fancy  — it  may  lie  more  than 
a  fancy— that  thi*  is  the  explanation  of  the  omission  of  I  >an  (rain 
the  lUt  of  ihosc  that  arc  sealed  (Kev.  7  $-8).  H.  W.  H. 

DAM  (P,;  Aan)-     i.  A  city  -in  the  valley  which 

belongs  to  Beth  kkhoh  [</ .v.  ].'  Judg.  18  j3  ;  conquered 

_  .  by  the   Damtcs.      It   was  the  most 

1.  Keierences.  nortliern  Cllv  of  |sr;M.| .  nole  tne  pnrasc 

"  from  Dan  as  far  as  Beershcba  '  (see  aliovc.  994,  n.  a). 
Its  original  name  was  Laish  [</.v. J  ;  in  Judg.  ]8jo  the 
change  of  name  is  accounted  for.  Historical  references 
to  it  occur,  not  only  in  Judg.  18,  but  also  in  a  S.  216 
(where jaan  15  appended  to  Dan  by  a  singular  error  of 
the  text;  see  Dan-jaan  ) ;  also  in  1  K.  12ju  (golden 
calf),  and  1  K.  15jo,  and  at'h.  I64  (lknhadads  in- 
vasion). The  reference  to  the  iiriw  Dan  in  Gen.  14  14 
need  not,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  be  counted  ; 
it  is  true,  the  city  afterwards  called  Dan  is  meant,  but 
the  anachronistic  •  l>an'  is  simply  a  scribe's  error  for 
'  I^aish  ' ;  the  true  text  probably  is.  1  .  .  .  and  pressed 
after  them,  he  and  his  servants,  as  far  as  I-aish.  and 
smote  them. ' 1 

One  of  the  supposed  arguments  for  the  late  date  of 
Gen.  H  must  therefore  be  abandoned;  but  tins  by  no 
means  involves  regarding  that  strange  narrative  as 
historical.    The  anachronism  in  Dt.  34  1  remains. 

The  site  of  Dan  has  recently  been  fixed  by  G.  A. 
Smith  [MG,  473,  480/.)  at  Manias,  on  the  ground 
that  the  situation  of  BaniAs  is  so 
much  stronger  than  that  of  Tell  el- 
Kadi  (cp  Cvsarea.  §  7).  The  fact  is  undeniable,  yet 
not  decisive.  From  Judg.  18  we  do  not  gather  that 
Irtish  was  a  place  of  exceptional  natural  strength  ;  its 
inhabitants  were  a  peaceful  folk,  who  trusted  not  in 
their  fortress  but  in  their  remoteness  from  troublesome 
people  like  the  Danites. 

Theodore!  no  doubt  favours  our  eminent  geographer'*  view. 
'The  prevent  Pane**,'  be  say-v,  'was  railed  Dan.  -  and  even 
Jerome  (on  K/ek.  its  ifl  and  on  Am.  S  14)  speak*  of  Dan  as  being 
where  Panea*  now  is.  The  Jetu*.  Targ.,  too  (on  lien.  14  14), 
call*  Ccvaiu  Philippi  '  Dan  of  C'.xsarea.'  These  vague  state- 
ments, however,  do  not  carry  much  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josephu*  (.  Inf.  i.  IOi  v.  3  1  viii.  84  ;  ///  iv.  1  1)  expressly 
say*  that  Dan  s|i>od  at  ihe  '  lessor  'fountain  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  plain  of  Sjdon,  a  day  *  journey  from  that  city,  and  that  the 
plain  around  it  was  extremely  fertile. 
lUtl  "lt>3j)»|j 
dittamt  from  /' 

of  Judar.t  (opstw  ri(  loi'tW.s >.  and  at  it  the  Jordan  take*  its 
rue.'  Jerome  adds:  '  Dc  quo  ct  Jordani*  Iluni<-n  erunipeii*  a 
loco  snrtitus  est  noOMIL  lor  quippc  inlSftor  (id  est  (luvium  sive 
rirum)  Hcbrari  vocam  '  (cp  Junius).  A  glan-  e  at  any  hand- 
book of  geography  w  ill  show  what  spot  is  here  meant. 

Four  miles  west  of  Hamas,  in  a  well-watered  district, 
is  one  of  the  two  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  It 
rises  at  the  \V.  base  of  an  extensive  cup-shaped  mound, 
called  T<  tl  et  h'dJI,  Now  Kadi  in  Arabic  and  Dan  in 
Hebrew  twth  mean    judge,'  and  the  fountain  bears  a 

'  There    i*  a   corrupt   duplication.      Read   [D-T>J,'l  F3T1. 

ncV-iy  W*9  'T1'.)  IT1*-   P3™"1  for  PifJS  >>  due  to  liall ;  but 

it  is  also  the  original  of  rpw  C.  **'tebuhr  has  already  suspected 
•  place-name  in  .TVS  In  fact,  the  1'asek  after  O.Tsy  warns  us 
that  the  teat  is  doubtful.  Kwnld  (iVf 7  supposed  that  [T 
was  substituted  late  for  P^>— an  arbitrary  and  inadequate 
theory. 

»  On  Jer.  4  15  {O/rra  (1770),  243J). 
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name  (Leddftn)  which  also  may  perhaps  be  an  echo  of 
the  name  of  the  old  city.  The  very  fact  that  Tell  el- 
Kiidi  is  now  said  to  be  unhealthy  suggests  one  reason 
more  for  identifying  it  with  Dan.  for  Josephus  (/V  iv. 
1 1 1  expressly  says  ihat  the  marshes  of  1-akc  Scmachuiutis 
(Hulch)  extend  northwards  as  far  as  Daphne.  (Dan), 
wlure  are  the  sources  of  the  Little  Jordan  (LtdJAn). 
Probably,  however,  in  antiquity,  when  irrigation  was 
better  cared  for.  the  place  now  called  Tell  el- Kadi  was 
perfectly  healthy,  fin  the  whole,  the  grounds  of  the 
proposed  identification  seem  10  she  present  writer  to  be 
strong.  Robinson,  Gufrin,  Porter,  I  u^I,  and  Moore 
have  ejven  their  support  to  the  s.iiuc  tl  Cory. 

Tell  el- Kadi  rises  out  of  a  dense  jungle  of  thorn- 
hushes  and  rank  weeds.  '  Its  circumference  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above  the  p'.iin 
eighty  feet.  There  are  some  tracts  of  old  foundations, 
and  heaps  of  laige  stones  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  rim.  where  perhaps  the  citadel  or  a  temple 
may  have  stood.  There  arc  also  ruins  in  the  plain  a 
short  distance  N.  of  the  tcil.  There  are  doubtless 
other  remains,  but  they  ate  now  covered  with  grass  and 
jungle '  ( Porter). 

See  Rob.  HR  ;  C.uerin,  Galil/t,  2  318  f.  \  G.  A.  Smith,  HC, 
ttt.1  PBF  Mtm.  1  1  y^jf,  ;  Buhl,  <.r«vr-  »37 /•  i  Moore,  /udgtM, 
39°- 

a.  For  Dan  in  K/ek.  27  19  AV,  see  Java*.,  f  if. 

T.  K.  C. 

DANCE.  '  There  is  a  time  to  raise  the  death-wad 
and  a  time  to  dance,'  savs  the  Preacher  (Keel.  3 4). 

1.  Among  the  "\h™  "ot  ««»*  «°  li"*uss  ,he 

.      *  ,     of  the  practic-e  of  dancing,  nor  its  con.. 

R™7r  «t~  n«-ction  with  funeral,  as  well  as  with 

'    "°"     fr-stival  riliservain-es      We  ma v  ass 


festival,  observances.  We  may  ; 
that  from  a  very  early  r>eriod  it  has  been  an  expression 
of  joy.  and  has  been  accompanied  by  music  and  song. 
The  musical  instrument  employed  may  be  no  better 
than  a  wooden  drum  ; 5  but  w  ithout  some  music  there 
can  fie  none  of  that  rhythmic  movement  which  we  call 
dancing.  The  principal  occasions  of  dancing  are,  in 
an  ancient  community,  religious.  If  these  assumptions 
are,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  true  for  Polynesia, 
still  more  obviously  are  Ihey  true  for  early  F.gypt  and 
ISabyloiiia.  The  happy- tempered  Egyptians  loved 
their  various  dancrs.  and  cultivated  the  art  both  in 
public  and  in  private  festivities,  both  in  war  and  111 
peace  ;  but  the  primary  impulse  was  religious  -  In 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  too.  the  art  of  dancing  flourished. 
•To  dance'  (raiJJu)  is  a  synonym  for  'to  rejoice'; 
and  so  gTeat  was  the  demand  for  singers  (music  and 
singing  naturally  go  together  with  dancing)  that 
Hczekiah  king  of  Judah  was  made  to  send  singers  as 
well  as  other  women  of  the  palace  to  Nineveh  (Prism 
Inscr.3j»).» 

Neither  Fgypt  nor  early  Babylonia,  however,  can  l>e 
presumed  to  have  influenced  ihe  primitive  Israclitish 
|-  customs,  except,  indeed,  through  die 
*  Canaaniies  Of  much  greater  import- 
ance are  our  scanty  notices  of  Arabian 
dancing.  What  the  Iledouin  dancing  is  to-day  can  lie 
seen  as  near  to  civilisation  as  Jericho.  Wild  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  without  rhythm  and  measure.  *  There  are  also  still 
some  relics  of  the  primitive  religious  dance.  Besides 
the  dancing  at  the  merry  C  ircumcision  l  east  imutayyin), 
combined  « ith  sacrifice,  there  is  the  well-known  custom 
of  'circumambulating'  the  Ka'ba  or  Holv  House  at 
Mecca  seven  limes.  This  procession  is  a  true  substitute 
for  a  very  old  heathen  rite,'  The  prince- poet  Imra- 
al-Kais  likens  a  herd  of  wild  kuie  |ox  antelopes)  to 
a  group  of  girls,  gown-clad,  gving  swiftly  round  ihe 

t  Gill,  h'rem  flarinris  ta  Light  im  /'vfynefia,  2\2. 

*  See  Krtnan,  316. 

»  Correcting  A  /'".'  v7  by  Del.  Att.  HWB  2$ji. 

*  Cp  iKnigbly,  ,1c.  !Us.  1  31. 

»  See  We.  Mr.  f/eij.fl)  too,  :6s;  and  .p  Hesiod,  Thtft.  iv> 
(the  Muses  dancing  r  .und  the  altar  on  Heli 


<o ;  L1V.S09; 


rbif  (cpaniira /Iwttor. 


\  erg.  .-En.  8  283  ; 


1  Helicon);  Thucyd.4 
r*e<.  II,  r,w«o,  iript 
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Da  war  or  sacred  stone.     Mohammed  himself  could 

not  abolish  this  custom.      The  procession  round  the 

Kaaba  is  really  the  /Ar// :  this  term  is  now  applied  to 

the  Mecca  pilgrimage  .  but  its  root-meaning  plainly  is 

to  go  in  a  circle  up  l's.  107  rj  iltn;,. 

Prc-lsiainic  Arabia  explains  much  that  is  characteristic 

in  Israclilish  life.     This  is  specially  true  of  religious  rites. 

.  _  ,  .    _  The  chief  original  Hebrew  term  for  a 

3.  Hebrew  hag.  rcllgious  dancc  uas  tl<)U,llless  ^  ^ 

The  rendering  '  feast '  or  '  festival '  will  indeed  suffice  in 
most, cases,  but  only  because  religious  festivals  necessarily 
include*!  the  saend  dance,  at  least  as  long  as  the  sacred 
stones  remained  in  the  sanctuaries.  In  IV  lis 37 
Cheyue  {/'.ui/m^U  renders  "Hind  the  procession  wiih 
branches,'  with  reference  to  the  swiftly  moving  proces- 
sion w  hich  took  the  pl.ue  of  the  older  dance  ;  liaer, 
more  boldly.  'Bind  the  dance'  (»'.<•.  the  dancers) 
Unfortunately,  the  text  of  this  passage  is  not  free  from 
corruption  ; 1  but  it  is.  at  any  rate,  permissible  to 
recognise  the  sacred  dance  in  Ex.  lOo,  '  I-et  my  people 
go  that  they  may  keep  a  feast  with  dancing  to  me  in  the 
desert'  —  not  that  all  would  take  part  in  the  dance: 
the  dancers  would  represent  the  people,  all  of  whom 
would  -rejoice  before  Yahwe.'  as  the  phrase  was. 
Perhaps  We  may  compare  1  S,  UO16.  if  CMjn  (applied 
to  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered  Ziklagj  means 
'  circling  in  the  sacred  dance'  (see  BOB).  At  any  rate, 
in  l's.  424  [5]  the  U-st  sense  is  obtained  by  reading,  not 
ll\n  |iO^.  'a  multitude  that  kept  holy  da  y '  (AV).  but 
C'JJVl  port,  '  the  music  of  those  who  kept  festival ' s 
JpOfl,  •music."  Am.  5ij  F.zck  .tin"  13).  That  dancing  is 
here  referred  to.  however,  is  not  evident. 

Words  for  dancing  in  ncnrr.il.  (1)  prlx,  sihJk,  or  pnir,  sihlk 
(Aran.  Jakika  '  to  laugh,'  v«  heme  matiltak" •>  '  mimus ' ;  Syr. 

g'JtakA  ;  45  vat'for)  meaning  '  to  sport, 
4.  OT  Vocabulary,  or  jeM."    Though  commonly  u*cd  to 
denote  any  kind  of  spori  (Cicn.  21  o, 
RVrog.  'paving';  2n3  k\'  ' sporting  '),  it  may  denote  kimply 
•  dancing  "(see  a  S.  65  =  iCh.  13«Judg.  Irt.15  Jer.  31  4). 

».  In  late  writing*  wc  meet  with  rJi.tJh,  prop,  'to  leap  ' 
I  Ch.  1&J9:  A>».  rak.Um  |>ce  above|;  Syt.  nkoiih.  Ha.  'to 
dance,"  Aph.  'to  lament'  (.fiamgert);  Tg.  'CO;  6  kp\n<r«<u, 
trxiprir  ;  cp  Ar.  r,ik,v/a,  '  to  move  the  feet,  to  hop.' 

3.  Hie  root  •>,-,  hal,  'to  writhe,  whirl,'  Judg.  21  31  (whence 

mihM,  n^ra,  nfhiiah,  'dance,'  \oooO  suggoU  a  more 
intricate  movement. 

4.  Lastly,  we  have  in  iS.  C 16  the  two  St.  Acy.  ML 
pizstz,  and  TJ1',  kirktr  (the  latter  also  in  r».  14) (Ar.  karra,  'to 
advance  and  retreat,'  korkara,  id.;  38.014  Targ., 
n2tr2.  P.-sh.  m't.iMaA,  Vg.  saltaf-at).  Most  probably,  how- 
ever, trijat  ttBO  should  rather  be  read  I.ITOI  rcSO  (Che.); 
the  former  of  these  participles  i»  justified  by  the  fact*  brought 
together  by  Toy.  JUL  US  178/  |'>7!>,  which  show  that  riDD 
0»,l«4|,  the  root  of  HM,  means  virtually  'to  dance."  and  the 
latter  by  the  authority  of  1  Ch.  IS  19. 

Dancing,  then,  was  of  the  essence  of  a  primitive 
religious  festival.     It  was  not  the  choral  dances  (nS-c) 

wrath  of  Moses  ( Exod. 
S219):  Miriam's  'dances'  were  evidently 
primitive  ^j,,.,,^  to  aU  (|.;xod.  ]fIJO  f_  .  cp  iucJk. 

religion.  n^  ,  s.  j86  21 11  [is]).  It  was  the 
worship  of  the  steer-god  that  angered  the  great  leader. 
The  Hclwews  never  ceased  to  be  religious  dancers, 
though  the  form  of  the  ceremony  may  have  changed. 
Some  idea  of  the  early  rite  may  be  gained  from  the 
account  in  2  S.  1(14  of  David's  dancing  'before 
Yahwe '  {i.e.,  before  the  ark  ;  cp,  p,  Michal  indeed 
took  her  husband's  net  amiss.  She  was  loo  un- 
imaginative to  see  the  meaning  of  a  practice  which  was 
beginning  to  lie  antiquated.  She  thought  that  by 
leading  the  dance  in  such  attire,  and  mixing  with  the 
common  people,  her  husband  was  playing  a  jxirt  which 

«  Che.  reads- 
Make  melody  with  dancing  (V>rC3>  and  with  timbre!*, 
Make  mrlodv  to  our  king,  mak 

*  Che.  /W«u». 

000 


_    •  .  that  provoked  the 

6.  A  part  of  Mj 


was  within  the  province  of  a  woman  only,  anil  unworthy 
of  his  ch  aracter  and  office.  1  lavid's  answ  er  w  ell  expresses 
his  own  devoutness,  though  he  cannot  have  guessed 
what  issues  of  world-wide  importance  hung  upon  the 
transference  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 1 

Again,  at  the  great  religious  crisis  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  it  is  not  the  "dancing'  that  Elijah  disapproves, 
but  its  connection  with  a  bad.  foreign  religion.  The 
prophets  of  Baal,  we  are  told.  •  leaped  '—i.e..  danced 
after  a  special  rite— around  their  altar,  not  eucharislic- 
alty.  but  as  suppliants  |iK.  18j6|.  Elijah,  though 
too  confident  of  Ins  God  s  favour  to  attempt  to  work 
upon  him  by  ritual,  docs  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
rss  C  to  leap' I  in  his  taunting  address  to  the  Israelites 
(v.  h).*  Indeed,  Toy  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
spring  festival  called  Pesah  (KV  Passover  J  derived  its 
name  from  the  dances  (rtCD.  see  above,  S  4  4)  connected 
with  it.  A  conservative  prophet  like  Elijah  could  never 
have  opposed  religious  dances. 

Indeed,  one  may  fairly  say  that  prophecy  itself — at 
any  rate,  that  represented  by  Elisha — was  under  some 
obligations  to  dancing.  The  inspiration  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  guilds  of  prophets  (see  PROPHECY) 
was  prepared  tor  by  music  and  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  body  (cp  iS.  lOion  19jo-i4).  It  was  the  wild 
proceedings  of  prophets  when  in  this  preparatory  stale 
that  degraded  the  whole  order  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Israelites  (cp  2  K.  9ni.  It  is  difficult,  when  looking  at 
dervishes  performing  their  exercises,  not  to  think  of  the 
so-called  '  sons  of  the  prophets'  (again  see  Pnofltm  v). 
'  Ulemas  and  dervishes  with  the  chief  muftis  at  their 
head  were  leaping,  bounding,  swaying  their  arms,  and 
whirling  in  lime  to  the  din  of  drums,  trumj>ets.  and 
cymbals  which  followed  them  '  (Tristram). 

Eor  the  stated  religious  ritual  of  the  pre-cxilic  age 
we  are  ill-provided  w  ith  authorities.  Still,  we  know  that 
k    A*  I  1  three  great  festivals  (especially 

0.  At  ienivaii.  ,!lat  of  Tabernacles)  were  celebrated 
with  an  exuberant  joy  which  expressed  itself  in  dancing. 
The  Psalter  proves  that  even  in  the  post-exilic  age 
dancing  as  well  as  music  formed  part  of  divine  service 
(sec  Pss.  1193  IfifU).  Eucharislic  procession  (no doubt 
at  a  quick  pace)  round  the  altar  was  customary  (266, 
and  according  to  MT  [see  above),  11 8*7).  Processions 
of  God  also,  which,  from  the  mention  of  maidens  with 
timbrels,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  dance- 
festival,  are  spoken  of  (l's  68*4  [»$).  SDOT).  Ps.  876. 
however,  is  U>o  obscure  to  be  quoted. 

There  was  dancing  at  tribal  and  family  festivals 
(cp  the  place-name  Abel-Mehoi.au  [</  v.\.  -dancing 
meadow ' ;  1  K.  19 16).  It  was  at  a  yearly  tribal  festival 
that  the  daughters  of  Shtloh  came  forth  for  choral 
dances  (Judg.  21  31  ni^TCa  Sn1*),  and  there  is  a  singular 
story,  which  almost  seems  like  an  attempt  to  account 
for  marriage  by  capture  (see  M'Lennnn,  Hrtmitix* 
M '  :rrt,igf).  respecting  the  Benjamites  w  ho  chose  wives 
from  among  the  dancers  (niss.TC^P[C).  Wc  must 
apparently  take  this  in  connection  with  the  curious 

custom  referred  to  elsewhere  (Canticles,  §  9  1  Atone- 
ment, Day  of  I,  which  was  evidently  greatly  tuned 
down  in  post-exilic  times.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  of  Jerusalem  danit-d  in  the  vineyards,  not 
without  results,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Ab  (this 
was  the  festival  of  Wood-Carrying *)  and  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  sang  edifying  songs  on  marriage 
(Mishna.  Ta'anith,  iv.  %\.  A  dance  )>erfornied  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  city  was  a  special  incident  in  the 
festivities  of  the  Eeast  of  Tabernacles.    At  the  close  of 

•  Che.  A  iJs  to  Criticism, 

«  On  thi'.  pa.i<jge  vre  Kin.,  and.  for  a  fuller  development  of 
the  meaning.  /(JK .  July  1898  (p.  }<i S) ;  cii  Jastrow,  JUL.  iSoB, 
I  1118/  It  is  useless  to  cumfkare  the  Phoenician  divine  title 
(SnA^apituis  — r.i-.,  TpTD  '"VX  'Bill  of  dancing  '  (Baethg.  Beilr. 

1)  .  .1  other  oimifar  I  rtti  ["hey  have  all  pOSBOBt  ei 
MclVart,  the  name  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre  (TeaierX 

•"<  «>ee  Juv  HJ\\.\T\  and  cp  Nch.  10  35  [36J  13  }l,  Del. 
Iris,  96. 
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the  first  day  men  of  piety  and  repute,  singing  hymns, 
danced  with  torches  in  their  hands.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  this  joy,  said  a  proverb,  has  seen  true  joy 
(Sueca.  5  1.4).  Thu-s  the  seventy  of  the  Law  could  not 
extinguish  the  impulse  in  the  Jewish  people 
rhythmic  movement. 

There  was.  however,  one  kind  of  dancing 
which  wise  men  protested.  It  is  no  doubt  of  (ireek 
dancing-girls  that  Bert  Sira  is  thinking  when  he  warns 
his  readers  not  to  'use  the  company  of  a  woman 
that  is  a  singer'  (Kcclus.  9  4).  Hellenism,  indeed,  was 
even  more  dangerous  morally  than  religiously.  It  is 
just  possible,  too,  that  w  hen  on  Herod  s  birthday  the 
daughter  of  Hcrodias  came  forward  to  amuse  the  guests 
Mr  t£  tugy.  Ml.  116;  cp  Mk.  tj«  Lk.  15  js)  her  style  of 
dancing  was  derived  from  the  pantomimic  solo-dance  of 
the  lured  fem  ale  dancers  of  Greece.1 

The  few  occasions  in  the  Bible  in  which  dancing  is 
referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  an  interpretative  value. 

_  niwi,.,,  U  wai  no1  ahra5*  aammuy  to  mention 
T.  jaw— i  that  a  h       evcnt  was  ,.,,,,.[„.„„,  hv 

referent  dandng  mly  rc!l(lers  w<mkl 

supply  this  detail  mentally  for  themselves.  We  arc 
thankful,  however,  that  the  writers  did  sometimes 
mention  the  dancing,  and  that  so  they  interpreted  for 
us  many  other  passages.  Dancing  was  continually  in 
request  in  lsraehtish  ami  in  Jewish  society  (Jer.  31aiJ 
lit  11 17  Lk.  7  }i  16»s).  Thus  (as  in  Assyrian) 
'dancing'  and  'rejoicing'  were  synonymous  terms 
I  Lam.  ;»is  Kccles.  3«  lJs.  ,'tOn  [i»]k  It  is  an  improbable 
idea  of  Ix-yrer  {/'A'/:1-  I  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a  kind 
of  square,  dance  in  Cant.  7  i  [0  13]  (D'JTO."t  nHrc3  ;  see 
Maiian.WM).  Much  more  safely  may  we  suppose  a 
reference  to  a  sword-dance,  such  ;is  Wet/stein  found  as  a 
part  of  the  wedding  ceremonies  in  Syria  |cp  Cantici.f.s, 
§  9).  Dancing  has,  of  course,  always  lieen  popular  at 
weddings  ;  and  the  virgins  in  the  parable  who  go  out  to 
meet  the  Ijrulegrooin  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  a 
merry  choral  dance.  Modern  Aral«  still  sing  and 
dance  w.th  lighted  torches  on  the  day  of  a  wedding. 

I.mian,   l>t  Saltat. ;    Spewer,   Df  Sa/tat.   xtl.    lithr. ; 
'Salutio'  ia  Dut.   ,</  (.'*.  an.t  K.»n.  Antic,].  ;   'Tarn'  in 
1  ■  J06 ;  Kiehm.  HUB?  11.36/;  Well- 

Literature.  Metn,  A/ta*.  ySr  Etkmtl         p.  385/ ; 

(■  ran*  Delitrsch,  twit  (ET),  i8y-jc6:  1  ristram, 
Etuttm  CuiUms,  307-310;  Grove  (Lilly),  Darning  ( 95) ;  K. 
Vom,  Dtr  Tarn  u.  tcint  Otsih.  (69). 

DANIEL  {b$J\\,  Kt.;  Kr.  hn'^  [Ha.  and  Ginsb  ], 
K«'k.  1 1 14^1  "JSj  ;  St**rj— i.e.,  God  is  my  ju<lge,  or,  the 
defendiT  of  my  right  ;  A&nihA  [BXAQI').  The  name 
San  occurs  in  a  IVImyrcnc  inscription  ( De  Vogue,  l.a 
Syrt*  ttntraU,  no.  93).  On  the  name  Daniel  in  Kzck. , 
sec  the  suggestion  in  Kn'och,  §  t. 

I.  A  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  righteousness 
(Kzck.  ;  sec  above).  This  Daniel  appears  to  have 
become  proverbial,  as  did  Noah  and  Job;  but  when 
and  «  here  he  was  thought  to  have  lived  we  are  not  told. 

3.  A  Jewish  captive,  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Babylon  '  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  '  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  (Dan.  1  u6),  and  to  have  become, 
through  his  supernatural  wisdom,  chief  of  the  sages  of 
Babylon  and  (he  minister  of  successive  dynasties.  The 
latest  date  mentioned  in  his  life  is  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  (Dan.  10 1;  cp.  however,  1  31).  Outside  the 
ImioU  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  ajiocryphal  additions 
to  il.  the  only  biblical  passages  which  mention  this 
Dame!  are  1  Mace.  2 60  and  Ml.  24  .5  (  =  Mk.  13  14). 
The  former  contains  only  a  didactic  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  lions  den.  The  latter  apparently  makes 
Jesus  speak  of  "  Daniel  the  prophet';  but,  as  the  form 
of  the  citation  shows,  it  is  rather  the  evangelist  who 
speaks  (cp  B.  Weiss.  Dot  MaHkausrvang.  508).  See 
Daniel.  Book  of. 

X  Or,  if  Oriental  analogies  1st  preferred,  we  may  consult 
Thomson,  Lit,  5*5-6;  Tristram,  /  ailem  <  uitemi.  zo3  ;  Lane, 
IM,  Kg.  1  340  294/  ;  cp  also  fa-man.  An*.  E(.  340.150). 
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3.  A  priest  of  ih<-  lino  of  lihamar  in  V.rnt  caravan  (»ee  F.zra, 
i.  1 1 ;  11.  {  1 5  (1)  d\  Kxt.t  *  -  1  K«l.  s  ;  1  yoftitAoc  I  HI.  yearns* 
(A I.  a  corruption  of  &a>-iivA{o<  |,  not  'ttatiialiel,  as  van  Hoo- 
nacker) ;  and  signatory  10  the  covenant  (**e  I'.zka,  i.  f  7),  Neh. 
106  (j).  Anions  hi*  cuiitemporar.es  we  find  a  Mishael  (Neh. 
*4>.-'i>  Aerial,  t Neh.  1U,|.,|),  ami  a  Hanamah  (Neb.  1033(34)). 

Cp.  Daa  17. 

4.  fine  of  the  six  sons  liorn  lo  David  in  Hebron  ;  his  mother 

»nc  Abigail  (1 1  h.  3 1 ;  »ce  David,  I  u,  in.  </).   According  to 

He.  the  name  i*  miswritten  for  Deloiah  (cp  e5);  hut,  a*  Klo. 
more  plauxi'oly  think«,  it  i*  rather  a  corruption  of  Dodiel 
('Ml*!^);  8*L  readl  AaAonin— />.,  Ai&wid-  Dotliah  ('"1"^),  an- 
other f.irm  of  the  umr  name.  (  p  the  name*  Dottai,  Dodo, 
iKxiacahu.  «>'  .  however,  \uls  AajinitA. ;  Jos.  \mt,  *fl ,  I4)) 
AanitAof.  The  1  1  S.  8  3  has  Chileal.  (2*>^r)  «<>  Ml',  but  »l'At. 
ha»  AiAovia  .  the  other  vertions  (f  .'od.  »4»,  in  Field,  1  551)  A^ta. 
Chtlc.ih,  though  a<i>-|ite<l  by  Ki.  (Chtun,  S/i(>/\  a  MWchr 
wrurij;  1  (cp  AVr.icA,'.'^.  4^1).  Th:\  wan  l>avid'»  >ecofwl  wn,  and 
after  the  death  of  Amnon  would  lie  the  heir  to  the  ihrom-.  His 
brolherv  Alnalom  and  Aclonijah  played  »o  important  a  pa  t 
that  it  i>  curprisiiii;  that  untiling  i-  luld  of  their  elder  brollicr. 
Perhap*.  he  died  early  or  was  removed. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  If  we  adopt  the  mediaeval 
division  of  the  lK>ok  into  twelve  chapters.3  the  first  IU 
form  a  narrative  half,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished naturally  enough  from  the  second, 
in  which  Daniel  records  his  visions.  More 
important,  however,  than  any  such  division  into  twice 
six  chapters  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
the  hook  is  not  historical  but  parenctic  :  it  aimed  at 
exhortation  and  encouragement  It  falls,  accordingly, 
into  several  more  or  less  detached  and  (so  to  speak) 
independent  pieces  or  pictures,  designed  to  lift  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  original  readers,  the  contemporaries  of 
the  tyrant  Aniiochus  IV.  Kpiphancs,  above  the  oppressive 
present  to  the  heights  of  a  glowing  piety  and  a  strong 
spiritual  faith.  These  detached  pieces,  of  which  there 
are  ten.  Kwald  groups  so  as  to  divide  the  hook  into  (a) 
an  introduce  try  part  (chap.  1/  ) ;  (*ia  second  part  (chap. 
3-6 1,  containing  four  narratives  prefiguring  events  ;  and 
(<-)  a  third  part  (chap.  7-l'2>.  containing  four  prophetic 
pieces.  This  threefold  division  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  twice  four  pieces  contained  in  parts 
( A 1  and  (c)  then  serve  as  further  amplifications  of  part 
(<i) — for  (1/)  also  contains  a  narrative  prefiguring  events 
(chap.  1 1,  and  a  Messianic  prophecy  (chap.  2/  in  which 
four  kingdoms  (corresponding  to  the  four  lieasts  of 
chap.7!  ate  followed  by  the  everlasting  Messianic  king- 
dom which  brings  the  history  of  the  world  to  its  close. 

The/tri/ of  the  ten  pieces  thus  indicated  (chap.  1)  tells  how 
NebucnadreMar  Lin*  of  Babylon,  alier  a  sir^e  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  third  yew  of  Jehoiakim  kins  of 
2.  Contents.  Judah(nV>s  n.c),  tele  Daniel  and  thrn-  other 
youths  ,,f  noble  uWcnl  from  Judah  lo  liabylon, 
where  he  had  them  brought  up  for  the  serv  ice  of  the  royal  court. 
Casual  mention  is  made  of  some  nf  the  sacred  vessel*  leaving 
been  conveyed  to  liabylon— as  the  author  intends  afterward* 
(chap,  t)  to  speak  of  their  desecration— and  we  are  told  w  ith  some 
minuteness  of  the  scrupulosity  with  which  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishacl,  ami  A/ariah  guarded  themselves  a«am.t  certain  pollu- 
tions, and  how  marvellously  God  rewarded  tliein  for  this:  when 
they  came  to  stand  before  the  kins,  fie  found  them  ten  times 
belter  than  all  the  magicians  and  enchanters  in  his  realm. 

The  sr.  ond  piece  (c  hap.  '.')  relates  an  astonishing  proof  of  the 
supernatural  wisdom  of  Daniel,  by  means  of  which  lie  was  ahle 
to  save  his  ow  n  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  magicians,  '1  he 
king  insist*  on  having  the  dream  w  hie  h  has  disturbed  him  not 
only  interpreted  hut  also,  firvt  of  all,  recovered  for  him,  and 
Daniel  UMIs  the  unreasonable  demand.  Ibe  great  image  seen 
by  the  king  is  interpreted  as  signifying  by  its  head  of  gold  the 
present  kingdom  of  Nebuch.idte//ar,  whilst  the  remaining  jva 
ol  the  body,  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  are  referred  to  three 
doins  which  are  destined  10  follow  the  Babylonian.  The  I 
kingdom,  to  which,  as  a  div  id.st  kingdom,  the  legs  (of  iron)  and 
the  leet  (partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  lI.ij  )  correspond,  is  followed 
by  the  esei lasting  kingdom  set  up  by  the  liod  of  heaven.  Just 
as  the  Mone  cut  out  without  hands  breaks  in  pieces  the  whole 
image,  and  itself  becomes  a  great  mountain  dial  fills  the  whole 

1  all's  i"  SK^D  '»  'be  beginning  of  3  i»  a  miswritten 

fragment  (for  j)  of  the  true  name-  of  David's  son  (cp  Names, 
rln-r  s  der" 


derivation  of  the  name  from  'Caleb1  is  surely 

t  three 
MT  chaps. 


Ilk  Kerb 

too  precarious  (llrhr.  higrnnam.  36). 
*  The  division  into  chapters  has  been  unskilfully  made  at  three 

r )int»  :  chap.  1 1  ought  not  to  begin  till  11  it ;  and  in  MT  " 
and  S  ought  to  end.  as  in  KV,  with  S  30  and  b  31  Id  1] 
lively. 
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earth,  *o  every  earthly  dominion  must  give  way  before  the 

imperishable  kingdom  of  (  .'jd. 

In  the  tkn.i  pir-,.e  ( i  i-i  >  we  are  told  how,  as  a  punishment 
for  iheir  refusal  to  worship  the  gre.ii  golden  image  which 
s»  rb.n  hadrc//ar  h  »d  set  up,  the  three  Irieritis  of  Ifamel  (himself 
silently  passed  over)  were  ca-i  i'lio  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
and  how  at  last,  when  the  fire  hail  not  been  able  to  hurt  the  men 
of  lutiah  whj  had  been  thus  steadfavaf  to  iln  ir  faith,  the  grul 
king  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  their  ic>kI. 

The  ftmrtk  piece  (\  ■  |3  ji|  «  »j  |  ul)  tells,  in  the  form  of  n 
pro  larualiou  by  Ni-'h,i  b.i  Irt/rar  lo  alt  t  be  jiesiples  of  the  whole 
wofkl — a  form  which  is  riot  carried  out  with  utnlorrn  consistency 
—how  an  evil  dream  (which  the  king  himself  in  this  instance 
relates)  had  thrown  him  into  dismay,  and  how  Daniel  alone  was 
able  rightly  to  interpret  the  vision,  pt ophesv  irig  to  ihe  king  that 
as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  he  shoolu  for  a  lung  time  be  bereft 
of  re.isim.  Whu.  hadre/rar  is  thus  for  a  third  time  constrained 
to  cue  the  glory  to  the  Killer  of  heaven. 

Nest,  ill  Ihe  Ji/th  piece  (Si  '.  ji  \><  i|),  we  have  lleldiarar's 
feasi  and  overthrow  :  we  uic  told  ho*  in  a  wild  orgy  this  king, 
unwrvrned  by  ihe  fale  of  his  father  NeliucliadreMar,  de^ecraled 
llie?  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  ihereuiKKi  was  horror- 
MlirltM  by  the  miraculous  handwriting  on  I  lie  wall.'  'Ihe 
espl.ination  of  thi»,  whu  h  Daniel  alone  ni<  able  to  give,  was 
soon  -shown  to  base  been  immc-.I,  fc*f  tlial  very  night  the  king 
was  slain,  and  his  crown  passed  lo  I  'anus  ihe  Mrde. 

The  lirth  piece  (rt  i.jF  [3  j  ,]).  1h.1t  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
has  reference  e\>  lusisely  to  Damrl  -just  as  a  corresponding 
section,  thai  of  live  burning  fiery  furnace,  relates  only  lo  his 
thire  friends.  We  1h- re  rear!  how  King  Darius  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  by  his  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  Daniel,  to 
promulgate  the  foolish  decree  that  any  one  who  for  llie  space 
of  a  month  should  offer  any  ix-lilinn  to  god  or  man  should  he 
to  the  lionv  Naturally  Daniel  Iransgrewd  ibis  com- 
nd;  but  the  king,  who  had  been  compelled  against  his  will 
to  consign  his  faithful  servant  to  punishment,  soon  became 
convim  i-d  of  his  error  by  the  protec  tion  which  Ifcmiel's  god 
vout  bsafed  lo  his  worshipper,  and.  condemning  ihe  act  users  to 
the  fate  wlw  h  tlies  had  prepared  fur  Daniel,  commanded  all  bis 
subjects  to  serve  Daniel  s  god. 

The  seventh  piet  r  ( ")i  the  first  in  the  prophetii  section, 
is  a  picture  in  companionship  to  cliap.  "2.  ami  dates  from 
the  ttrst  year  of  Hclsh.u/ar,  not  from  the  tilUC  of  N'llm- 
cluuln/£.Lr,  to  which  the  fitsl  group  of  four  picAUCJ 
belong.  If.  moreover,  as  we  re.«l  in  10 1.  the  last 
great  vision  which  Daniel  law  immediately  l>efore  his 
death  is  to  lie  assigned  to 'the  thinl  year  of  Cyrus, 
exactly  seventy  yean  after  Daniel's  deportation  from 
Judah,  it  seems  fitting  tli.it  the  eighth  piece  also  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  period,  and  tlial  only 
the  last  two  prophetic  sc.  linns  should  be  given  to  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  Most  of  Ihe  ye  its  -  the) 
amounted  to  an  ordinary  lifetime  that  Daniel  spent  in 
the  Iv; tst  must  have  fallen  under  the  reigns  of  the  Baby- 
lonian  kings;  for,  whilst  Darius  the  Mede  was  already 
in  hts  sixty-second  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Baby  tod  (&ji  [fit)).  Daniel  MW  only  the  Uginning 
of  (be  retga  of  his  successor  Cyrus  tl>e  Persian. 

In  chap.  7  we  base  Daniel  s  account  of  his  vision  of  the  four 
beasts,  fremi  each  of  which  successively  the  suptcinacy  is  taken 
away  to  be  at  List  and  for  ever  l-e-towed  upon  ihe  Messiah,  one 
'  like  a  son  of  man  '  who  comes  from  heaven,  and  so  at  the  same 
time  the  kingdom  is  possessed  by  the  saints  of  the  M^i  High. 

If,  in  7  ij.  the  angel's  interpretation  of  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  fiMirth  l>east  has  already  unmistakably  txiinted  to  a  king  who 
persecuted  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  is  made  still 
mure  apparent  in  the  rt\  AM  piece  (in  the  interpretation  w  inch 
Gabriel  gives  of  Daniel's  vision  in  ihe  third  year  of  lielsharrar) 
thai  by  the  fourth  kingdom,  which  arises  after  the  reigns  of  the 
Medc-s  anil  Persians,  we  arc  10  understand  the  Grecian  empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  Ily  the  reader 
■ccpiairuel  wiih  Jewish  history  the  description  of  ihe  horn  which 
at  first  was  small,  or  of  the  bold  overbearing  king  who  deprives 
the  Most  High  of  his  continual  burnt -ofleting  and  gives  up  his 
sanctuary  to  wanton  desecration,  and  at  the  same  time  rages 
furiuusly  against  the  holy  people,  cannot  fail  to  lie  understood 
as  referring  to  ihe  Syrian  ting  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanc-.  i?s- 
164  ii.c.)  who,  hy  his  religious  edict  (1  Mace.  I  41  /.),  designed 
lo  bring  a'xmt  the  establishment  of  the  » ireek  cnltus  tlirougliout 
his  whole  dominions,  and,  by  setting  up  an  altar  lo  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  upon  ihe  altar  of  burnt-otfef ing  in  Jerusalem  (Dec. 
161),  provokeil  ihe  result  of  the  Maccabees  (107).  The  eighth 
piece  contains  the  comforting  promise  thai  after  »  vo  evenings 
and  mornings  the  temple  of  I  i.«l  will  be  again  restored  to  its 
rightful  position,  and  the  shameless  king  overthrown,  but  not 
by  human  band. 

The  ninth  piece  (chap.  9).  after  I  prayer  of  D.inicl 
which,  notwithstanding  its  liorrowings  from  K/ra9  and 

•  Clermont  Ganneau's  theory  (/.-I,  \V>>  \  accepted  bv  Nttid. 
(7,  A  1  41 4 /Oand  Bevan,  thai  the  in\  sierious  inscription  consists 
really  of  names  of  weights,  is  rejected  by  Uebrmann.  .^vee  Ubni, 


Neh.  9,  is  still  pathetic,  gives  Gabriel's  interpretation 
of  the  seventy  years,  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  as  mean- 
ing seventy  weeks  of  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the 
day  of  salvation  is  to  dawn. 

Whilst  this  vision  comes  lo  Daniel  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Ihe  Medc  over  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  the  last  or  tenth  piece  (chaps.  10-D2)  is  dated 
from  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  his  success.Tr.  In  r.irre- 
spunden.e  w  ith  the  great  importance  of  this  last  vision 
is  the  h.ng  introduction,  after  which,  by  a  sketch  (chap. 
II)  mainly  devoted  to  the  complicated  relations  be- 
tween the  Sdeutids  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  picture 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  tlte  final  destiny 
of  the  people  of  God  is  brought  more  precisely  into 
connection  with  universal  history.  Chap.  Pi.  however, 
does  not  give  any  one  alrsolutely  precise  indication  of 
the  exact  tune  w  hen  llie  trouhlous  days,  such  as  have 
never  before  btm  known,  are  to  come  to  an  end  : 
It  vacillates  between  1290  and  1335  as  the  numlicr  of 
days  that  are  lo  elapse  between  the  setting  up  of  Ihe 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  and  the  coming  of  ihe 
glorious  lime  ol  the  end. 

The  view  taken  over  by  the  church  from  the  synav- 
gogue.  which  makes  Daniel  not  only  the  principal  hero 

"'  not  unreasonably  ptsscd  current  ; 
theologians  down  to  the  present  century.  To  the 
prejudiced  reader  the  book  appears  to  claim  to 
liecn  written  by  Daniel.  The  narratives  in  the  first  six 
chapters  do  not  expressly  make  this  claim  ;  but  in  7  a 
we  find  Daniel  himself  presented  as  the  narrator  bv 
the  use  of  the  first  person  singular.  The  use  of  the 
third  person  in  chaps  1-ti  and  in  the  licginnings  of 
chaps.  7  and  10  is  not  against  the  authorship  of  Lhaniel 
(cp  Am.  7  u/:  I.  who,  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  8  and 
of  chap.  9,  speaks  in  the  first  person  in  giving  ihe 
date.  The  close  connection  of  chaps.  1-ti  with  the 
1  isions  which  follow  may  fairly  be  held  to  carry  over  the 
claim  for  Daniel's  authorship  to  the  ln-ginmng  of  ihe 
book  also.  No  attentive  reader  will  all<  >w  himself  lo  be 
4  Unit  ttvisled  :is  lo  ihe  oneness  of  the  authorship 
*"  of  the  book  by  the  fragmentary  or  detached 
character  of  the  ten  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  he 
attentively  olrserves  how  the  earlier  portions  allude  to 
the  later,  anil  conversely  how  ihe  later  portions  attach 
themselves  to  Ihe  earlier,  and  how  tire  same  general 
manner  of  presentation,  thought,  and  Language  pervades 
the  w  hole. 

The  organic  unity  of  the  Ilook  of  Daniel,  denied  by  Retns  and 
1-igarde,  has  been  once  more  defended  by  Frhr.  von  Call  in  a 
monograph  Isee  below,  f  r if.  The  grounds,  however,  which  he 
offers  ( t»  |  /f.)  for  regarding  9  4**0  as  a  late  insertion  are  no  more 
than  plausible.  The  contents  of  this  section  are  of  a  higher  type 
I  ban  those  of  llie  hymns  in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 
A  certain  solemn  fulness  is  characteristic  of  ihe  liturgical  style, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  passage-s  w  hich  may  have  served  ihe  author 
as  his  models— r^-.,  kxraH  and  Neh.  V>.  Von  trail's  changes  ill 
S»>/  are  arbitrary  ;  the  change  in  the  names  of  God,  which  is 
•juite  appropriate,  proves  nothing.  It  is  a  pure  fancy  thai  the 
author  of  I  laniel,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Hook  of  Jeremiah, 
does  nut  regard  misfortune  as  penal ;  see  t  1^4  5  ?»  to,  etc.  Be- 
side-, if  we  expunge  ',>4-ao.  how  much  remains  for  chap  9*  Only 
ten  verses.  Tics  is  surely  not  enough  for  the  ninth  of  the  pieces 
which  form  the  hook. 

What  has  been  said  as  lo  the  true  unity  of  the  book 

A  Interchanire  is  only  ■PPM*nt,J  contradicted  by  the 
^TuZm",.  Jl  from  2+*  to  Ihe  end  of  chap.  7  of 

^^^^  '  Ihe  Aramaic  language  in  a  book  other- 
wise written  in  Hebrew. 

This  interchange  of  language  has  given  rise  to  many  hypotheses. 
Spinnra  thought  ihe  first  «evrn  chapters  might  1-c  an  extract 
made  in  the  lime  of  Judas  the  Maccahee  from  old  writincs  of  the 
Chaklararis  (cp  llertholdt.  Einl.  t*d&/.\.  Huelius,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggested  that  the  whole  Ilook  of  Daniel  had  been  origin- 
ally written  in  Aramaic,  and  shortly  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  that,  the  original  work  having  been  partly  destroyed 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Seleucidai,  the  tent  was  restored  by 
borrowing  the  Heb.  sections  dial  we  now  basse  from  the  Hch. 
version  (cp  licrth.  Einl.  1544.  i\4  j).  It  is  hardly  an  imptose- 
ment  on  this  view  when  J.  D.  Prince,  adopting  the  theory  of 
'  •  -mmt  and  Bevan,  says  :  '  Tlve  work  was  probably  w  mien 
at  first  all  in  Hebiew  ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
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reader,  whfsse  language  was  Aramaic,  a  translation,  possibly 
from  the  lame  |jcii  as  the  original,  was  made  into  lhe  Aiamalc 
veriiacular.  It  must  be  suppc~cd  then  that,  certain  parts  of  the 
Hcb.  manuscript  being  lost,  the  missing  places  were  supplied  from 
the  current  Aramaic  translation  '  (/i.ss*  t>J  i)ant*i  C'vot,  p.  nl 

The  hypothesis  that  'the  Hcb.  edition  was  partly'  destroyed 
in  the  troubled  Seteucidan  period,  ami  the  missing  portion* 
supplies!  from  the  Aramaic  version,"  lease*  unexplained  why 
the  change  of  language  should  occur  precisely  at  '.'4.  wl..re 
the  Aramaic  Language  happens  to  t«  rticnti'jncd.  This  nainc 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  although  'the  author  of  Daniel 
evidently  fell  into  the  error  of  retarding  "Chad.-ean"  as  ihc 
language  of  Babylonia.'  If,  to  begin  with,  the  lov,  of /Mr.-  of  a 
Ms  of  no  great  length  is  in  itself  very  improbable,  still  less 
satisfactory'  ts  the  assertion  that  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ  such  Palestinian  lews  as  ssere  able  to  read  books  at  all 
could  hardly  understand  any  Hebrew.  Reusch  is  right  when 
be  says  (£ihJ.  in  das  AT9k.  1670,  p.  11&):  'The  change  of 
language  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  section  that  lanncu.  be 
divided  (2  4).  which  shows  that  the  author  was  so  familiar  with 
both  language*  that  he  could  glide  from  one  into  the  other 
without  noticing  it,  and  could  luuiw  for  a  great  proportion  of 
his  contemporaries  a  know  ledge  of  them  bolh.'  No  one  asserts, 
as  Prince  expresses  it,  that  both  language,  'wen:  lived  quite 
indifferently':  the  author  of  Daniel  ami  bis  rcaderx  were 
certainly  more  at  home  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  When 
Prince  asks  why  chap.  7,  '  whi<:h  is  indivisible  from  the  succeed- 
ing prophetic  Hebrew  p  >rtions,'  was  written  not  in  Hcb.  but 
in  Aram.,  we  may  answer  that  chap.  7  was  written  in  the 
same  Aramaic  idiom  as  chap.  2  simply  in  order  to  make  every 
observant  reader  feel  that  the  book  was  one,  and  that  the  four 
visions  were  inseparable  from  the  six  narratives.1 

The  change  of  dialect  is  made  quite  naturally  thus  : 
In  chap.  2  the  author  has  introduced  the  '  Chalthvans  '  as 
speaking  the  language  which  he  believed  to  \k  customary 
with  them  ;  afterwards  he  continues  to  use  the  same 
Language  on  account  of  its  greater  convenience  Ixjth  lor 
himself  and  for  his  original  readers,  both  in  the  narrative 
portions  and  in  the  following  (seventh)  chapter,  the 
piece  in  companionship  to  chap.  2  ;  for  the  last  thn  e 
visions  1 8- )  a  return  to  Hebrew  was  suggested  by  the 
consi.tcralion  that  this  had  from  of  old  l^een  the  usual 
sacred  language  for  prophetic  subjects.  Whether  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  in 
Ezra,  can  really  tie  taken  as  historically  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Hab\  Ionian  court  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.. 
or  for  the  native  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  CUHMt  Ix1 
discussed  until  we  have  faced  the  whole  question  of  the 
historical  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  book  <sec§  10). 
It  is  enough  in  the  meantime  to  say  tli.il  the  Aramaic 
or  'Chaldce'  portion  of  Daniel  cannot  possibly  have 
formed  an  independent  work ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
change  of  language  serves  to  bind  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  into  a  firmer  uni 

The  position  of  the  Hook  of  I>aniel  with  reference  to 
fact,  a  question  most  intimately  bound  up 
with  that  of  its  date,  can  lie  disc  ussed  to 


advantage  only  after  we  have,  in  a  purely 
cxegctical  way  ( Bleck  in  J  I)  T,  1 860.  p.  53  jf.  ). 
firmly  established  the  fact  that  makes  for  the  unity  of 
authorship  in  all  five  prophetic  pieces  (chaps.  2  and  7-12) : 
the  bet,  namely,  that  the  range  of  visum  in  each  COM 
reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  in 
whom  afflicted  Israel  discerned  the  culmination  of  all 
that  had  been  hostile  to  tiod  in  all  history,  and  that, 
with  Epiphanrs'  destruction,  whic  h  is  regarded  ns  immi- 
nent, the  dawn  iff  the  Messianic  time  is  expected.  This 
done,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other  weighty 
reasons  for  fixing  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
at  a  date  shortly  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV. 

The  extraordinary  prevision  with  which  the  exilic 
Daniel  seems  to  prophesy  about  things  that  arc  to 
happen  several  centuries  afterwards  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  chap.  11,  where,  for  example,  reference  is 
made  in  v.  18  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Lucius 
Sctpto  gained  over  Antiochus  III.  at  Magnesia,  in  Lydia, 
in  190  B.C..  or  in  v.  30  to  poptlius  Ltenas,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Senate  forced  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
in  168  B.C.  to  quit  Egypt  with  great  prec  ipitancy,  upon 

•  Considerations  of  spare  prevent  us  fiom  1  onsi.frring  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  v.  Call  (■ '  1)  that  it  is  not  yet  sritn-al'y  estab- 
lished that  the  I. XX  was  based  on  the  text  in  the  two  languages, 
or  the  complicated  hypotheses  of  Kdnig  (EmL  384)  and  Kyssei 
(TLZ,  1805.  col.  j6o/). 
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which  the  king,  as  we  learn  from  t  Mace.  \y>f., 
wreaked  his  wrath  upon  his  Jewish  subjects.  Although 
predictions  of  this  sort  are  now  here  found  in  the  writ  i.gs 
of  the  prophets  of  the  O'l  o  p  Pkoi-hki  v  I.  orthodoxy 
was  long  accustomed  to  take  special  delight  111  con- 
templating predictions  which  lud  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled  (cp  the  case  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  Is. 
•14  38).  In  the  present  century,  however,  as  the  historical 
sense  became  quickened,  difficulties  began  to  present 
themselves  against  assumptions  which  were  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  prophetic  writings  and  found  their 
support  merely  in  the  dogma  of  a  magical  inspiration. 

lu  spile  of  Puseys  energetic  warn- 
*  h  h  tv  'n*»  asa'nst  '  half- measures,'  modem 
'  apologists,  pressed  by  the  constantly 
increasing  historical  difficulties  caused  by  cuneiform 
decipherments,  have  been  driven  more  and  more  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  'half-measures"  thus  deprecated,  so 
that,  as  Hevan  (//;'».  8)  humorously  says,  '  the  defenders 
of  Daniel  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  cutting  Daniel  to  pieces.' 

It  may  suffice  if  reference  is  made  here  to  but  one  of  the 
etpially  arbitraiy  and  nugatory  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  save  the  authenticity  of  the  l»jok  as  a  whole  by  surrendering 
its  oneness  of  authorship.  ZOckler  in  his  exposition  <>f  the  took 
of  Daniel  (  -1.)  declared  11  c*  □  to  be  a  later  interpolation  ;  he 
had  come  to  sec  cjuilc  clearly  that  such  a  piece  of  history  could 
never  have  been  penned  by  an  exilic  prophet.  'I  he  attempt, 
hew-ever,  was  just  as  vain  a»  the  attempt  made  elsewhere  to 
change  the  name  of  Cyrus  (Is.  4.'.  1)  into  an  appellative,  for  it  left 
altogether  out  of  account  Dan.  243  and  the  relation  of  that  verse 
to  1 1 A  17.  These-  two  verses  treat  of  two  unlucky  intermarriages 
between  Seleucids  and  t!ic  Ptolemies:  namely,  r.  6,  of  the 
marriage  of  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  1 1.  Philadelphus, 
with  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  a  a!  »•.  17,  ol  lliat  of  Cleopatra 
(daughter  of  the  Selc-ucid  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  and 
thus  sister  of  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanes),  from  whom  all  the 
Kgyptian  Cleopalras  leave  taken  their  name,  with  I'lolemy  V. 
Kpiphanes.  but  these  marr  laces  arc  quite  plainly  alluded  to 
in  843,  where  we  read  as  follows  regarding  the  kingdom 
represented  in  the  s  ision  by  the  legs  of  iron  and  the  feet  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  clay  :  '  And  whereas  thou  sawest  lhe  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  lhcinsel.es  with  lhe 
seed  of  men,  but  they  sl-all  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as 
iioii  doth  not  mingle  with  clay."  Krom  this  it  follows  at  ome 
that  by  the  fourth  kingdom  in  chap.  2  is  meant  ihat  of  Alexander 
the  Crcat,  which  ticcame  divided  into  that  of  the  Seleucids  and 
that  of  the  Ptolemies  (the  other  kingdoms  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  have  here  no  interest  for  the  author,  and  aie,  iherc- 
fure,  passed  over  V.  But  if  in  chap.  2  the  first  of  the  four  kingdoms 
has  been  made  cut  to  he  the  Babylonian,  and  the  f  Week  to  lie 
the  fourth,  it  follows,  from  what  we  are  told  of  the  d\  nasties 
under  which  Daniel  himself  lised,  tliat  the  second  and  the  third 
kingdoms,  touched  upon  so  lightly  in  Daniel  s  interpretation  in 
2  o,  must  be  the  Median  and  lhe  Persian.  Still  more  clearly 
than  in  t  hap.  2  does  the  author's  special  ir  lerest  in  lhe  period  of 
the  fourth  kingdom  disclose  itself  111  the  visions  of  Daniel ;  the 
relations  of  the  people  of  tied  to  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  poises* 
such  great  importance,  because,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
this  tyrant— which  is  lobe  brought  about  without  human  inter- 
vention (cp-3445  wiihttjs)  the  Messianic  kingdom  1-  'otih- 
wilh  to  lie  set  up.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  reference 
to  Antiochus  I  piphancs  is  as  plainly  manifest  in  ttM  second 
vision  (s  ,14  23-55)  as  it  is  in  the  last  vision  01  lis!  ),  which 
occupies  itself  wholly-  with  the  reign  ol  this  king.  t  han.  12 1  7 
1 1  /.  also  relates  to  his  pepsc.  ution  of  lhe  saints  and  its  longed- 
for  cessation.  To  the  unprejudiced  inlrrpreier  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  doubt  that  ill  the  three-  oilier  pine*  also  the 
mng.-of  vision  is  limited  10  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes. 
What  is  true  of  fa]  is  true  also  of  7  * JT.  ro  ft.,  where  the  little 
horn  (cj».  tstjl,  to  whose  power  tbc  saints  are  delivered  up  for 
three  times  and  n  half  (cp  7  «  with  IS7I  must  again  1«  the 
same  persecutor  who  liail  made  himself  s,j  hateful  to  the  lews. 
The  same  holds  good,  finally,  of  chap.  0.  Here  the  sixty-two 
vear-wcek*  which  follow  the  first  sc.cn  pie-ent,  it  is  true,  a 
historical  difficulty  which  will  have  10  be  di-cussed  (see  f  ao); 
but  thus  much  al  least  is  certain,  lh.it  the  'anointed  one'  in 
SI  sn  is  the  high-priest  Onias  III,  w  ho  w  as  put  to  death  in  171 
B.c.t  so  that  the  last  year-week  comes  down  to  164  n.c,  and 
the  suspension  of  sacrifice  and  offering  which  is  predicted  in 
P?7  for  the  second  half  of  this  week  enables  us  plainly  to  sec 
that  it  is  the  action  ol  Antiochus  Kpipliauc*  that  is  lelcritd  to. 

Now,  on  the  assumption  of  the  authentici:y  of  the 
txvok,  it  is  very  liarrl  indeed  to  understand  how.  out  of 
the  ten  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed, 
so  many  as  five,  in  which  the  coming 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  predicted,  should  stop 
short  at  the  reign  of  a  Seleucid  sovereign  whose  king- 


'  Cp., 
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dom — not  to  speak  of  the  Greek  kingdom  out  of  which 
it  and  the  other  Seieucid  kingdoms  had  arisen—  had  no 
existence  in  the  days  of  the  exilic  Daniel. 

liven  the  early  father  Hippohtus  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  allusions  lo  the  history  of  the  Sclcucid.c  and  the 
Ptolemies  which  occur  in  the  Ixiok  of  Daniel  ;  but  it 
was  the  Neo-platonist  Porphyry  (of1.  304  A.l>. )  who 
first  drew  the  right  inference  from  the  acknowledged 
facts,  and  took  Daniel  s  professed  authorship  to  be  a 
mere  literary  form,  ascribing  the  liook  to  a  Jew  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Anliochus  Epiphanes.  A*, 
however,  this  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  lxw>k 
came  from  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  it  produced  no 
effect.  It  was  necessary  that,  within  the  Church  itself, 
a  truly  scientific  and  historical  method  of  dealing  with 
the  OT  should  arise.1  This  lias  at  last  come  to  pass. 
As  the  resu't  of  the  labours  of  several  gnu-rations,  we 
can  safely  hold  it  to  have  lieen  established,  as  one  of  the 
ascertained  results  of  science,  that  in  chap.  7  we  are  to 
Understand  by  the  fourth  lieast  the  Grecian  Empire,  by 
the  eleventh  horn  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  by  what  is 
related  regarding  this  horn  the  religious  persecution  under 
that  k:ng  ;  as  also  that  the  author  of  the  liook  wrote  in 
his  reign.  A  fundamental  rule  of  all  sound  exegesis 
was  violated  when  the  utterances  of  chap.  7  were  not 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  other  four  parallel  texts, 
but  were  torn  from  their  connection  in  the  hook  in 
order  to  give  them  a  meaning  divergent  from  the  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  l»ok,  as  if  the  fourth  beast  signified 
not  the  Grecian  but  the  Roman  Empire.  To  interpret 
the  four  kingdoms  as  denoting  those  of  Babylonia, 
Meilo- Persia.  Greece,  and  Rome,  seems,  indeed,  by 
grouping  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  one  empire, 
to  offer  a  series  which,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
can  tie  more  casilv  accepted  than  that  of  Babylonia, 
Media.  Persia,  and  Greece  ;  but  this  last  series  alone 
gives  the  true  sense  of  the  book,  which  represents  the 
Median  kingdom  of  Darius  as  being  the  second  of  the 
four  world-monarchies,  and  places  this  as  an  indepen- 
dent intermediate  link  between  the  C'hald.can  and  the 
Persian  monarchies  up  61  [5 .11]  8  j»  9 1 ),  distinguishing 
it  quite  plainly  from  the  Persian,  which  it  makes  out  to 
Vie  the  third.  With  our  perfectly  certain  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  there 
never  was  any  such  Median  empire  lietween  those 
of  Babylonia  and  Persia  (cp  I'xksi  \i,  the  authenticity 
of  the  B*>k  of  Daniel  falls  to  the  ground.  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  the  numerous  contradictions  of 
history  to  he  afterwards  spoken  of  (g  to,  etc. ).— contra- 
dictions which  alrsolutcly  exclude  the  supposition  that 
the  author  was  an  eye-witness  living  during  the  period 
of  the  'exile.'— the  fact  that  the  horizon  of  the  lxx>k  is 
throughout  bounded  by  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  tierce  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  w  ith 
fall  the  Messianic  Salvation  is  represented  as 
ushered  in,  makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  the 
figure  of  the  exilic  Daniel  is  employed  only  as  a  literary 
form.  The  Messianic  hope  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  this  special  form  so  early  as  during  the  *  exile."  but 
only  under  the  oppression  of  the  Syrian  tyrant  who 

1  Gunkel,  Sch/lf/.  323.  [Doubts  .is  to  the  authenticity  of 
live  Hook  of  Daniel  were  uttered  attain  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  HoUks  (l.rrmlhan,  33)  and  Spinoza  (tract,  theol.  p*Ut. 
1(1);  but  Anthony  Cuiiirw,  the  '  freethinker,'  was  the  first  who 
treated  the  subject  with  vmethine  like  modern  thoroughness. 
As  Lcchler  has  shown,  the  eleven  grounds  w  hich  Collins  aJdue.cs 
(Scheme  ef  l.i'intl  I'rjfhtct,  17.6,  p.  141)  Jf.)  ate  mostly  tbsse 
on  whic  h  recent  criticism  relies  for  proving  the  Maivakean  elate 
of  Daniel.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
critical  doubts  were  confined  to  sceptical  theologians.  Richard 
Itcnttey,  scholar  and  apologist,  had  reached  by  17M  a  con- 
viction of  the  late  origin  of  I  lariiel.  Jebb  in  his  monograph 
(07/.)  makes  too  linht  of  Hemley"*  doubts.  In  spue  of 
Whiston'v  somewhat  disoaraigin,!  linguaife,  it  is  clear  that 
Benttey  found  serious  difficulties  both  in  the  narratives  ami  in 
the  prediction*  of  Daniel,  in  consequence  of  w  hi  h  be  1  supt>>sed 
the  nook  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  of  I  Inias  the  high 
priest,  and  that  this  (Ma*  was  Daniel's  Me-sUh  ' (-ee  Whiston's 
Memoiri  hy  him,c.'/,  Loud.  174a,  p.  108/.)  YV'histon 
Hoyle  Lecturer.) 
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sought  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  to 
compel  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
( ireeee. 

The  book  of  Daniel  being,  as  Wellhausen  well  describes 
it  (//'/'",  240  f.  |,  "a  hortatory  and  consolatory  writ- 

9  Aim  '"^  ^<>r  '^'r  P,-r5ccu,r*' •  designed  to  strengthen 
and  cheer  them  by  the  knowledge  tliat  within 
a  very  short  time  the  overbent  liow  will  lireak,'  its 
author  was  able  to  allow  himself  great  freedom  in  the 
use  of  his  materials.  His  aim  was  not  the  communica- 
tion of  historical  information.  L'sing  as  a  vehicle  the 
materials,  historical  or  unhistorical.  that  tradition  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary 
artifice  of  employing  the  name  of  the  exilic  Daniel  to 
gain  weight  for  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  which 
he  desired  to  set  forth. 1  As  in  the  cases  of  Job  and 
Jonah,  so  also  in  that  of  the  Ixxik  of  Daniel,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  if  the  standard  of  strict  historicity  is 
applied. — a  standard  by  which  the  book  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  lie  tried.     We  rind  in  it  (cp  Kamph. 

10.  Unconcern  DanM'  16  /- ,a8  *~  <*>  n?x  °"'>' 
about  hi  torv  many  nls,oncal  errors  but  also,  frc- 
nmory-  qucntly.  a  magnificent  unconcern  about 
historical  possibilities,  of  which  the  author,  in  spite 
of  his  great  literary  art.  certainly  was  not  always 
conscious.  If  it  is  permissible  to  find  in  63,  no  less 
than  in  the  demand  mentioned  in  'J  11,  a  scornful  refer- 
ence to  that  religious  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
w  hich  the  pious  Jew  could  regard  only  as  a  piece  of 
insanity,  these  passages  without  doubt  contain  other 
conscious  allusions  lo  historical  fact.  In  many  cases, 
we  can  quite  confidently  conjecture  their  presence, 
though  we  do  not  always  <|uite  understand  them.  If  it 
is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  arc  able  to  form  any  visual 
image  of  the  fiery  furnace  (31.  or  of  the  lion's  den  (t5>. 
still  less  are  we  able  lo  comprehend  how  Daniel,  who 
had  constantly  remained  steadfast  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  have  come  to  be  the  chief  of  the  heathen  Magi 
(52*3;  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  fail  lo  make  clear  lo 
ourselves  how  Daniel  (cp  8  26  12*1  could  have  managed 
to  secure  that  what  he  had  seen  should  remain  a  secret 
for  centuries.  The  matter  becomes  at  once  natural  and 
intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  exilic  Daniel  was 
simply  employed  as  a  literary  device  by  a  writer  of 
much  later  date,  who  regarded  the  fury  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  the  last  visitation  of  the  people  of  God 
before  the  bles^-d  time  of  the  end  should  come. 
Anachronisms  and  historical  difficulties  of  every  sort 
occur  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book,  not  only  in  its 
preliminary  narratives. 

Orthodoxy  shows  a  natural  reluctance  to  recognise 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Ixxik.  As  even  its 
latest  expounder,'-'  although  dating  it  in  the  Maceabean 
period,  greatly  exaggerates  its  historical  value,  and 
justifies  himself  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  its  true 
character  by  urging  that  in  xutrstance  the  book  is  not 
pure  invention,  but  rests  u|kui  tradition,  it  seems  fitting 
to  call  attention  to  one  outstanding  instance  in  which 
tradition  is  no  guarantee  of  historical  truth,  before  we 
proceed  to  enumerate  some  samples  of  the  unhistoricity 
of  the  book. —Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  contained  in  £V  that  of  the  '  Dragon  at  Babel ' 
(cp  Schr.  in  Riehm  s  H\VB\  is  certainly  not  pure  inven- 
tion. This  legend,  which  in  its  present  literary  form 
is  very  late,  had  already  been  brought  into  relation 
with  the  old  Babylonian  mythology  by  Schrader  and 
Ball  (Wace,  Apocr.  ii.  348  ff.W  but  quite  recently 
Gunkel  (■/  suf>.  320  jf.)  has  conclusively  shown  tliat 
what  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is  the  primeval  Babylonian 
myth  of  the  conquest  of  the  Chaos-monster  or  the  great 

'  '  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  tliat  he  derived  *ome  part  of 
these  narratives  from  Jewish  or  Babylonian  popular  stories. 
Hut  even  if  we  accept  this  conjecture,  the  historical  setting,  the 
moral  purp**,  and  the  skill  in  presentation  are  all  h" 
(Che.  A/f  t",  art.  '  Daniel  ). 

*  Oeorg  Uehrmann,  lland«mmmtar,  1894. 
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dragon  TiAmat  by  the  god  Marduk.1  Instead  of  merely 
pronouncing  this  apocryphal  narrative,  as  Zocklcr 
[After.  ['91].  315  33t)  somewhat  imprudently  does, 
foolish  and  silly,  we  ought  rather  to  learn  from  it  that 
dependence  on  ancient  tradition  is  not  incompatible 
with  complete  unhistoricitv. 

As  a  con  tern  porary,  the  author  of  Daniel  11  ji- 39  was 
in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  depict  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  and 
his  two  Kgyptian  campaigns  ;  but  for  the  concluding 
portion  of  ch.  1 1  he  can  no  longer  be  taken  as  a  historical 
source,  inasmuch  as  ti>.  40-45  go  beyond  the  author  s 
prevent  ;  the  actual  course  of  events  in  which  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  perished  on  an  eastern  raid  in  the  IVrsian 
city  of  Tabte  in  164  B.C.  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  anticipation  that  the  king,  after  a  successful 
expedition  against  Egypt,  was  to  meet  his  end  suddenly 
in  Palestine. 

Wc  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liook  was 
written  during  the  life- time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes. 

I  a    I,1C  conc,us'on  ,nat      belongs  to  a 

i^nguag"-  vcry  |ate  <Jate  in  tht.  [X)St .exilic  period 

is  forced  upon  us  also  by  its  language 

The  many  Persian  words  in  the  book  are.  in  the 
mouth  of  Daniel,  anachronisms  which  clearly  testify 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  book  ;  as  also  testihes 
the  use  of  the  word  KasJim  ( EV  '  ehaldarans  '  [g.  v.  ])  for 
the  Babylonian  priests,  soothsayers,  or  magicians. 
True,  our  book  sometimes,  in  agreement  with  those 
prophets  who  lived  under  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom. 
Understands  by  the  Kasdim  the  people  who  liad  the 
predominance  in  Babylon  (cp  Dan.  38  Ino  u  1  with  Is. 
43m)  ;  but  it  stands  alone,  opposed  not  only  to  the 
Assyrio-Babylonian  uiui  Usfutndi  but  also  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  O  I".  in  the  manner  in  which  it  everywhere 
else  icp  2m.  etc.  )  nvtkes  Kasdim  synonymous  with 
'  Magi.'  a  practice  which  is  found,  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Babylonian  empire,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  As  the  numt>er  of  words  borrowed  from 
Persian  certainly  exceeds  a  do/en.  the  few  Greek  ex- 
pressions do  not  come  so  much  into  account  ;  but 
attention  is  worth  calling  to  fUMtirtn  in  Dan.  3  s, 
because  this  form,  alongside  of  the  Greek  pia'.tirion, 
proves  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  dialect  (which 
substituted  n  for  I),  and  because  it  is  in  the  case  of  this 
word  that  the  Semitic  derivation  of  the  foreign  words  in 
Daniel,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  apologetic  interest, 
is  strikingly  seen  to  be  untenable. 

The  non-Hebrew  language  of  |>an.  2*  ff-  is  introduced 
as  being  die  speech  of  the  ■  Chalda-ans,'  and  is  kept  up 
12  Aramaic  by  the  author  (low n  to  the  end  of  chap. 
aj*mmlc-  7,  because  in  his  time  | though  not  so 
in  3  K.18*>)  lvoth  languages  were  readily  understood  ; 
it  is  thus  |>ossible  tor  us  to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to 
its  character.  Although  it  is  called  Aramaic  correctly, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  intended  to  lie  taken  as  the  language 
of  the  '  <  hald.c.ius,'  and  this  on  any  assumption  involves 
a  historical  error.  '1'he  biblical  Aramaic  (see  AKAMAIC 
Lamgcace,  tj  3  /. )  is  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
Wi  st  Aramaic  group  and  to  la*  closely  related  to  the 
language  of  the  Targums  and  of  the  Palniyrene  and 
other  inscriptions.  We  know  also  that  this  language, 
of  which  the  remains  preserved  to  us  conic  for  the  most 
part  from  Palestine,  did  not,  as  the  language  of  current 
intercourse,  supersede  the  old  Hebrew  (which  had  now 
begun  to  assert  us  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
language!  until  the  etui  of  the  third  century  B.c.  The 
actual  language  of  the  '  Chald.i-ans '  also  we  know  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  have  been  Semitic,  but 
very  different  from  the  West  Aramaic,  so  that  Luther  s 
free  translation  of  24  — 'Then  s|uke  the  Chaldecs  to 
the  king  in  <  haldee  — is  indeed  excgetically  correct  but 
historically  false.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Order  to 
avoid  supposing  that  Aramaic  was  confounded  with 

•  Similarly  Marduk  reappears  laltr  in  the  Christian  knight 
Si.  (motsc. 
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'  <  haldiean."  it  is  maintained  that  the  court  language  at 
Babylon  was  Aramaic,  we  may  point  to  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the  old  Aramaic  inscriptions,1  which 
abundantly  show  that  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  tjeen  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  sixth 
century. 

How  little  the  Book  of  Daniel  can  be  depended  on  in 
matters  of  history  appears  from  its  very  first  verse  Not 
only  do  die  real  contemporaries  (cp  Jer. 
i6i  Y.t.  267)  of  the  famous  t  halda-an  king 
call  him  Nebuchadrezzar  ;  but  also  Strabo, 
in  transliterating  the  name,  comes  near  the  cuneiform 
form.  In  Din.  1  1.  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  given 
in  a  later  corrupt  form  (with  a  instead  of  r\  in  connection 
with  the  unhistorical  statement  (cp  Jer.  25 1  3d  ■  9  *)\  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year 
of  Jchoiakim.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the  rest  of 
the  OT,  Daniel  betrays  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with 
cuneiform  ;  the  error  made  in  4  8  [5]  is  an  urgent  warn- 
ing against  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  writing  on 
the  wall  in  it  1;  by  reference  to  the  real  speech  of  the 
•  Chalda-ans. '  In  4  3  [5]  Daniel  s  name  Brllcshazzar. 
which  is  already  taken  in  the  LXX  to  be  the  same  as 
Belshazzar  (5i),  the  name  of  the  alleged  last  Babylonian 
king,  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  divine 
name  Bel  (Is.  4tii).  although  Bcl-sar-usur  (that  is.  Bel 
preserve  the  king  ')  and  Bclatsu-usur  (that  is,  may  his  life- 
be  preserved  ' )  are  phitologically  distinct.'--  It  would  take 
us  too  far  afield  were  we  to  show  how  even  Nebuchad- 
rezzar s  insanity  and  the  equally  unhistorical  conception 
of  Belshazzar  or  even  of  the  legendary  Darius  the  Medc 
(whom  Xenophon's  romance,  the  Cynpadia,  cannot 
make  a  historical  person  )  carry  us  hark  to  traditions  which, 
widely  different  as  they  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
liecn,  were  in  any  case  greatly  distorted.  How  strained 
are  the  author  s  relations  with  history  tan  l<e  seen  by  a 
glance  at  chap.  11a/  As  only  two  Babylonian  kings  arc 
known  to  him.  so  he  known  of  only  three  Persian  sovereigns 
besides  Cyrus  (10i  |,  their  names  being  those  of  the  four 
that  occur  elsew  here  in  the  t  >T  up  I  zra  4  5-7  I  as  Xerxes 
is  clearly  intended  by  the  fourth,  this  sovereign  is  made 
to  be  the  successor  of  Artaxcrxcs  (whom  he  really  pre 
ceded  1,  and  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In   these  circumstances    I>rtver  s   correct  statement 
(Introd 510),  that  '  the  hook  rests  u|*.n  a  traditional 
14  n     i  I  ougbl  not  to  have  been  followed 

th   hro     by  the  s,aK"H'm  tha'  '  "  cannot 

Ik-  doubted,  was  a  historical  person,  one 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon.'  A  tx>ok  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  used  as  a  historical  source,  save  for  the 
author's  own  time,  cannot  possibly  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  existence  of  an  exilic  Daniel.  When  we  cast 
about  us  for  information  concerning  Daniel  independ- 
ent of  our  present  book,  wc  find  that  the  name  Daniel 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  OT,  lieing  met  with  (see 
DANIEL  i.  I)  only  once  on  perfectly  historical  ground; 
and.  moreover,  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  find  also 
in  Ezra's  time  isce  Damki.  1.  31  a  Mishael.  an  Azariah, 
and  a  Hananiah  Icp  Dan.  1  til  —  a  coincidence  of  rare 
names  which  led  Bleek  to  conjecture  that  our  author  had 
thrown  back  the  contemporaries  of  hmi  by  more  than 
a  century  in  order  that  he  might  represent  them  as  living 

'I  501  /  (the  language  of  Daniel,  |r]  end). 
I*,  of  the  official  use  of  Aramaic  for  ihr  nines 


t  Cp  Dr.  l*t«xi.  «l  yrj 
We  possess  monument*. 


of  \\k  Ass)  rian,  llie  ttabv  Ionian,  and  the  Persian  -upitnui  n  s 
which  indicate  lhal  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  -.mailer  parts  of 
speech,  mi.  h  a*  the  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  which 
have  special  value  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  a  language, 
a  notable  difference  of  form  between  the  older  and  the  younger 
Aramaic.  Whilst  the  old  Aramaic  of  the  inscriptions  from  die 
eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries  B.C.  has  •!,  Kt  and  ,"|J|,  in  biblical 
Aramaic  these  much  used   particles  have  the  forms  "I,  KT 

and  .137.  The  Rook  of  Daniel  is  thus,  in  its  use  of  1  for  the 
older  *,  quite  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  of  the  usage 
prevailing  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  books  dating  from  the 
last  centuries  «c  and  the  first  centuries  A.D. 

•t  On  the  name-  and  as.rr<ed  kingship  of 
Darius  the  M-.-de.MC  Hi  1  sua// am,  DaMUS,  i. 
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16.  Greek 
translations. 


in  the  time  of  the  '  exile '  at  a  heathen  court,  and  showing 
an  example  to  his  countrymen  under  the  oppression  of  the 
heathen.  This  hypothesis  and  that  of  Cheync  ( OPs.  107) 
are.  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the  view  of  Kwald,  who 
places  the  original  Daniel  among  the  North  Israelilish 
exiles  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  [Pnfkttf,  6  Itl  I. 

In  contirmation  of  the  date  (during  the  lifetime  of 
Anliochus  Lpiphancsl  already  made  out.  we  have  many 

15.  Other  sign*  ^'1,,io1na' facts  P°'nfl  l"  thc, 
at  lat«  d  to  Maccabean  period  even  if  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  fix  the  time  with  absolute 
precision.  Among  these  are  the  argument*  e  silentto 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  not  named  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  who  wrote  about  100  B.C.  (licclus.  18 
/.).  and— a  still  weightier  argument— by  thc  complete 
absence  of  any  influence  of  Daniel  upon  post -exilic 
prophetic  literature.  Conversely  this  Ixxik.  to  which  thc 
angelic  names  Gabriel  and  Michael,  the  resurrection  (12a ; 
cp  Ks<  HATol.OGV),  and  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
that  included  thc  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (Stal  are 
known,  plainly  reveals  its  dependence  not  only  on  Jeremiah 
and  l-zckicl  but  also  on  the  post-exilic  Rook  of  Zechari.ih. 
If  the  absence  of  Daniel  from  Ivcelus.  496-io  is  itself  a 
proof  of  late  origin,  a  still  stronger  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
tliat  it  has  found  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  not  in  thc 
second  division,  the  collection  of  prophetic  books,  but 
in  the  third  or  last  division,  between  Lslher  and  Rzra 
(cp  Canon.  §  49).  Not  until  the  lime  of  the  I. XX 
(which,  moreover,  has  treated  the  text  of  Daniel  in  a 
very  arbitrary  fashion)  d'w-s  it  find  a  place,  after  liirekiel. 
xs  the  fourth  of  the  '  great '  prophets,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  ;,..-.s  ii,  a  onn  it.  th  NT1  Daniel  M  A  RgMted  as  .1 
pri  iphet. 

The  very  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  MT  of  Daniel  in 
thc  LXX,  particularly  in  chaps.  3-t5,  and  the  false  inter- 
pretation of  9^5  //  ihibkii'im,  '  weeks  ' 
cunfuunded  with  Itthim.  'seventy') 
br'night  it  about  that  long  liefure 
Jerome's  time,  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel  (already 
employed  by  I  rcn.vus ) -J  superseded  the  l.XX  in  e<-i  l.-si- 
astical  use.  Though  Tbeodotiofl  did  not  remove  thc 
apocryphal  additions  not  found  in  MT.  yet,  by  making 
use  of  Aquilas  version,  he  lirought  the  text  of  the  LXX 
into  closer  relation  wiih  MT.  From  a  MS  iCod.  Chisi- 
anus|  of  the  LXX  in  thc  library  of  Cardinal  Chigi.  not 
very  old.  but  supplied  with  Origen  s  obeli  and  asterisks, 
an  edition  of  the  LXX  Daniel  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1772,  and  another  and  belter  one  by  Cozza  in  1877.  The 
Syriac  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Telia,  edited  by  Dugati 
in  1788  and  photographically  reproduced  by  Ccriani  in 
1874.  is  justly  held  to  be  purer  than  thc  text  of  the  Cod. 
Chisianus  (Swete's  87),  which  is,  indeed,  full  of  errors. 
The  text-critical  importance  of  ©  is.  for  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  fortunately  very  small  ;  so  far  as  the  integrity 
of  thc  consonants  of  the  original  text  is  concerned,  the 
book  is  one  of  the  lie-sl  preserved  in  the  whole  OT. 

As  distinguished  from  the  okler  prophets  thc  Book  of 
Daniel  is  uften  spoken  of  as  the  first  apocalypse  (cp 
1  >an  2  1  .  .  it  m.tk'  ••  .1  rev«  !ali>m  of  the  ■  1  >niing  end  1  'I 
the  world,  although  in  a  veiled  manner,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  open  speech  C|«m  the  Insis  of  his  study 
of  earlier  writers  (9  »i .J  and  conscious  "f  his  own  divine 

>  In  Ml.  24  i«.  but  not  in  the  |  Mk.  IS  14. 

•  Purpfcyrs1,  ii>>,  nadc  use  of  Thcodorioci  iimwImIbw,  ami 

even  (according  to  Jeromes  cxprau  IfrtWOny)  regarded  il  ax 
the  original  (cp  Bcvan,  a/,  fit.  3). 

»  Following  out  a  suggc-sUun  of  XGldeke  (Aittesl.  I. ill.  334), 
Prof.  [Sevan  has  offered  this  interpn  t.m..i\  of  !'  1,  '  1  understood 
llir  numljtr  of  years  by  the  1'eiitateuch,'  the  *pfH>1  1% -fere nee 
king  to  Lev.  2'<  mi  14 1%  where  it  is  declared  tb.ii  ihe  Israelites 
are  lo  be  jmtu.l.ej  tnvH  times  fur  their  sins.  'The  70  weeks 
become  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  author  of  Daniel  cum. 
bined  Jet.  Snttn  with  ff:     'The  70  years  of 

Jeremiah  were  to  be  repeated  7  times,  and  at  thc  cud  of  the  4<jr*h 
year  the  long  -  promised  deliverance  might  be  confidently  ex- 
pected.' But  the  expression  'seven  tirno  '  has  here,  as  in  Pro*. 
21  in,  simply  the  n»f  of  '  often.'  The  text  in  il  /  cannot  ascribe 
to  Daniel  a  cwi/rriifn  i\>n  of  'the  number  of  the  years  by  the 
(holy)  books,'  because  such  a  comprehension  is,  as  a  fact, 'only 


enlightenment,  the  author  wrote  his  work  of  admonition 
and  comfort  in  the  name  of  thc  ancient  Daniel  ;  it  is  only 

17  Piaudo   'P10""*™  (CP ,ne  excellent  remarks  of  Bail 

nvroitv-  Wace  s  Af*r*%3Pt)  or  misapprchcn- 
njmx\j.     sjon  ^  aM  lay  tQ  hjs  chj|rge  u  a  fau]t 

his  employment  of  a  literary  form  which  was  common 
throughout  antiquity.  We  must  not,  of  course,  unduly 
exaggerate  thc  feeling,  no  doubt  jirevalent  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  period,  that  prophecy  had  become  extinct  — a 
feeling  which  may  have  contributed,  along  with  other 
I,  lo  the  choice  of  this  literary  form.  Our  author 
the  same  lofty  moral  and  religious  aims  which 
sought  by  the  older  prophets,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  gratify  a  merely  idle  curiosity. 
In  presenting,  as  still  future,  past  occurrences  in  which, 
as  one  world-empire  perislied  after  another,  he  saw  the 
hand  of  his  God  only  as  preparing  the  way  for  lhat 
which  was  still  really  in  the  future,  the  downfall  of  thc 
last  and  most  direful  enemy  of  thc  good,  and  the  coming 
of  Messiah  s  salvation,  there  was  a  double  advantage. 
Thc  people  who  were  in  the  secret  were  able  to  recog- 
nise in  what  he  wrote  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
time,  although  only  darkly  alluded  lo  ;  and  what  had 
happened  already  supplied  a  guarantee  for  thc  certainty 
of  that  which  was  still  to  happen.  The  author  lives  in 
thc  firm  faith  that  everything  has  been  fully  foreordained 
in  the  counsels  of  (»od  lep  7  11)  :  the  Almighty  is  steering 
the  whole  course  of  history  towards  the  salvation  of  his 
people  (cp  Smcnd's  lecture  on  '  Jewish  Apocalyptic'  in 

/.ATM',   1885,  p.  222_JT}.      Cp  KsCHATOLOGV. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  how  our  author  set 
about  fixing  by  computation  the  date  of  the  aecomplish- 

18  Chrono    ,m'nt  °^       Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews, 

logical  data.  *e  nrc  a,>lc  lo, !M™'e.  *  m  f™** 
6  determination  of  the  dale  of  his  writing. 

It  must  have  lieen  either  soon  l>cfore,  or  soon  after,  the 
purification  of  the  temple.  This  we  learn  from  the 
number  given  in  814  As  already  said,  the  years  of 
weeks  (cp  2  Ch  8631)  present  some  historical  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as.  after  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years  (which 
suit  the  Babylonian  '  exile  |,  instead  of  thc  62x7  =  434 
years  of  the  interval  which  we  should  expect  to  find 
between  Cyrus  and  the  death  of  Onus  III.  (538-171 
B.C),  we  are.  according  to  the  actual  chronology  (which 
gives  367  years).  07  years  short.  As  the  Jewish  Hellenist 
Demetrius,  however,  who  wrote  about  210  B.C..  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  precisely  similar  to  our  author's — 
a  mistake  which  <"tild  e.isily  l>e  made  in  the  al>sence  of 
a  fixed  era— we  need  not  tx-  surprised  at  such  an  error 
in  a  book  historically  so  inaccurate  as  that  of  Daniel. 
The  last  week  of  years,  which  begins  in  171  B.C..  extends 
(precisely  reckoned)  to  164  no.,  and  it  has  certainly 
contributed  greatly  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  book  has 
been  held,  that  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  actually  did  die  in 
the  year  164.  For  our  author  the  division  of  the 
seventieth  week  of  years  into  two  equal  parts  was  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  towards 
thc  end  of  168  Ii.c.  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  was 
set  up.  and  idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  began. 
Thc  lliree-years-and-a-lulf  which  remain  after  deduction 
of  the  historical  three- years- and-a- half  stand  for  thc 
still  incomplete  period  of  the  last  and  greatest  tribula- 
tion in  the  course  of  which  our  book  was  written.  For 
the  correctness  of  this  second  numlicr  ( 3A  I  faith  had  to  be 
thc  guarantee  ;  and  that  it  was  known  to  lie  a  round 
number  or  a  number  of  faith  is  shown  not  only  f>v  the 
vague  periphrasis  in  7  25  and  1 27.  w  here  thc  plural  '  times' 
takes  the  place  of  the  linguistically  impossible  dual,  but 
also  by  the  three  numbers,  1150  |cp  the  2300  evenings 
and  mornings  in  814).  1200.  and  1335  days,  used  in  an 
approximate  way  to  express  three  years  and  a  half — 
apparently  with  precision  but  in  reality  only  in  round 

obtained  through  the  anvrel  in  rr.  74-27.  Besides,  it  is  unnatural 
to  explain  the  phrase  "the  books'  as  referring  to  the  Penta- 
teuch when  ihe  context  speaks  only  of  Jerrmian.  Bchrmonn's 
rendering  of  VJ'3  C  I  took  notice  of)  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Bexan  and  of  KV  <•  I  underwood  ). 
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numbers.  Behrmann,  with  Cornill,  continues  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  book  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  164, 
because  the  number  in  814,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
symbolical,  is  held  to  point  to  the  purification  of  the 
temple  as  having  already  been  accomplished  ;  but 
Cornill,'  reckoning  backwards  1150  days  from  35th 
December  105  B.C. ,  sought  to  make  out  27th  October 
168  us  the  probable  date  of  the  religious  edict  of 
Antiochus  h'piphanes.  The  difference  of  45  days  be- 
tween the  number  in  12  11  and  thai  in  12  «a.  which  it  is 
merely  arlHtrary  to  attempt  to  explain  as  a  gloss,  points  to 
mouths  of  jo  days.  In  that  case  the  1290  days  (ft  it), 
or  43  months,  would  fit  in  if  we  were  to  add  an  inter- 
calary month  to  the  42  months  of  the  three  years  and  a 
half.  However  we  may  reckon  (cp  H.  Oort  in  Th.  T  28. 
4*o  [  Q4jl.  the  end  of  chap.  9  forbids  the  dissociation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  from  the  final 
close  so  decidedly  that  the  present  writer  now  unites 
with  Kucncn  and  Wellhauscn  in  preferring  the  usual 
view,  according  to  which  814  still  lies  in  the  author's 
future,  and  holds  the  date  of  the  book  to  be  165  B.C. 

When  the  book,  which  rapidly  tjccamc  popular,  first 
ticgan.  perhaps  as  early  as  150  B.C.  (cp  1  Mace.  1 54 


19.  Apocryphal 
additions. 


2  59 /I),  to  be  translated  by  Kgyptian 
Jew  s  into  Greek,  the  legends  of  Susanna, 
and  of  Bi-l  and  the  Dragon  lip  Be  van, 
45),  which  may  very  well  have  liad  an  independent 
circulation.5  had  certainly  not  as  yet  l«n  Liken  up 
into  it.  In  fact,  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  a.  i>.  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Polychronius  that  the  Song  of  the 
Three  C  hildren  was  still  al»sent  alike  from  the  Nyriac 
version  and  from  the  original  text.  We  cannot  tell  at 
what  date  it  was  that  these  apocryphal  additions  (which 
are  contained  111  all  the  MSS  that  have  reached  us) 
were  taken  up  into  the  ( ircck  and  the  Nyriac  Daniel.  In 
view  of  the  great  popularity  of  their  contents,  shown  by 
the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  they  are  presented,  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  they  must  have  been  adopted 
comparatively  early  (the  Imok  from  the  first  was  freely 
rendered  rather  than  faithfully  translated  in  the  LXX). 
although  the  growth  of  the  four  different  Syriac  texts  of 
Susanna  kp  Waits,  2  iyi /. )  limy  have  Ix-en  later.  The 
so-callctl  genuine  LXX  text,  which  we  possess  in  the 
Cod.  Chisianus  (Sw.  87)  and  (in  Syriac)  in  a  valuable 
Milan  MS  (cp  Swete,  Seftmtgint,  vol.  3.  p.  ii /  )  contains, 
of  course,  the  additions  just  as  fully  as  do  the  many  MSS 
which  give  us  Daniel  in  the  text  of  I  heodotion,  already 
described  above  (g  16)  as  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  Swete 
(as  above)  has  conveniently  printed  together  the  text  of 
Theodotion.  which  obtained  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
that  of  the  LXX,  which  had  lain  in  oblivion  for  almost 
fifteen  centuries.  Even  if  we  suppose,  with  Schurcr 
{Pfifr*  I640).  that  the  LXX  text  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  Daniel  legend  received  new  develop- 
ments in  Greet,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  additions 
to  the  Greek  Daniel  had  been  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  balance  of  probability  is  that 
they  were  not  translated  from  any  Semitic  source,  but 
were  originally  written  in  Greek  (cp  Puscy.  Daniel.  378  /. ). 
They  are  distinguished — as  indeed  is  the  LXX  version 
of  Daniel— from  the  Jewish  Greek  that  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  the  LXX  by  their  purer  and  more  elegant  diction  ; 
another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the  well- 
known  play  upon  Greek  words  in  Susanna  (it.  $4  f. 
58 /. ,  cp  HoLM TREE),  which  even  Julius  Africnnus  urged 
as  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  piece  in  his  letter  to 
Origen,  who  wished  the  narrative  to  be  retained  in  the 
canon.  As  IVotestants  are  in  no  way  bound  by  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (cp 
Ware,  Apocr.  Ijfitf. ),  which  declares 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  lie  true  history,  and  as  we 
hardly  require  a  full  enumeration  of  reasons  such  as  is 
given,  e.g.,  by  kcuss  {Das  AT  uterxtat,  1894.  7  411/ ) 
in  proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Susanna 

»  See  hi*  Die  SkUf  /akrmxken  Daniels,  1889. 
»  Cp  above,  |  10. 
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legend,  we  are  able  to  approach  without  any  prejudice 
the  question  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written.  It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  in  view  of 
the  small  extent  of  the  additions — plainly  the  work  of  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  (or  Jews;— and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  poor  language  it  is 
always  possible  by  free  translation  to  imitate  any  play 
upon  words  whatever,  we  have  not  the  means  that  would 
enable  us  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  original 
language  was  Greek. 

To  estimate  the  additions  correctly,  we  must  consider 
their  substance  rather  than  their  present  Greek  form. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  literary  freedom  which  is  mani- 
festly presupposed  by  their  present  form  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Susanna  legend  appears  in  several  shapes  (cp 
Salmon  in  Wace.  p.  xlvi).  it  is  clear  that  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  traditional  matter,  and.  like  the  canonical 
book  itself,  cannot  lie  regarded  as  pure  invention.  So 
long  ago  as  1832  Zunz  (Gottesdienstl.  I'nrtr.  122  /. ) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  traces  arc  preserved  in 
the  Haggada  of  wonderful  doings  of  a  Daniel  famous 
for  his  w  isdom — e.g. ,  the  fight  with  the  dragon,  already 
mentioned,  in  Midrash  Her.  Hat.  par.  68  (in  Wtinsche's 
transl. ,  Leipsic,  1881,  p.  334).  As  for  the  position  of 
the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Susanna,  whom  Daniel 
(represented  in  r.  45  as  a  very  youthful  l<oy)  saves 
from  the  false  accusation  of  the  two  elders  by  his  wise 
judgment,  Theodotion,  for  the  sake  of  the  presumed 
chronological  order,  has  placed  it  before  Dan.  1  (though 
after  chap.  1  would  be  more  appropriate),  while  the  LXX 
and  Vg  ,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  as  a  thirteenth  chapter 
after  the  twelve  canonical  chapters  ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
being  a  fourteenth.  Daniel  s  w  ise  judgment  recalls  1  K. 
3  ib  jf.  :  but  the  lascivious  old  men  recall  still  more  Ahab 
anil  Zedekiah,  the  two  adulterous  false  prophets  living 
in  Babylon  and  threatened  by  Jeremiah  (cp  Jer.  29ao-ij 
with  Sus.  ft  57),  al>oul  whom  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
have  50  much  to  say.  Brlill  even  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  the  explanation  of  the  flower-name  Susanna 
in  the  Midrash  U'ayyikra  Hatha,  par.  19  (p.  129  in 
Wtinsche's  transl- ),  and  Ball  (Wace,  2,v*>!  would  fain 
have  it  that  the  piece  is  an  anti-Sadduccan  1  tendency ' 
writing.  More  likely  is  the  connection  suggested  by 
Ewald  (cVW  4636)  of  the  Susanna  story  with  a  Baby- 
lonian legend,  an  allusion  to  which  occurs  in  the  Koran 
(Sur.  2yft).  of  the  seduction  of  two  old  men  by  the 
goddess  of  love. 

While  in  Susanna  Daniel,  as  his  name  implies, 
appears  as  a  judge,  he  comes  licfore  us  in  the  other 
«i  pi  m~A  two  rel;lt«l  pieces— Bel  and  the  Dragon 
"  ;'  1  of  Babylon  (sec  »r.  ,4*8)  — which  itn- 
f0n-  mediately  follow  in  all  MSS  and  editions, 
the  successful  opponent  of  heathenism,  distin- 
for  wisdom  and  piety.  In  the  first  of  the  two. 
Daniel  convinces  the  king  (called  Cyrus  only  in  Thcod. ) 
of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  ol  Bel,  who 
pretended  that  their  god  was  an  actual  living  deity, 
while  it  was  they  themselves  with  their  wives  and 
families  who  consumed  the  food  and  drink  offcsTcd  to 
B#l.  After  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  helpless  Bel  and  his  temple  (:•.  at)  we  read 
(ti>.  33-4-')  of  further  exploits  of  Daniel  in  Babylon. 
He  subdued  the  invulnerable  dragon  (Job41 18  [36]^) 
which  they  worshipped  with  divine  honours,  by  throw- 
ing indigestible  sul>stnnces  into  its  jaws,  whereupon 
the  king  at  the  instigation  of  his  enraged  people  caused 
the  destroyer  of  their  gods  to  lie  cast  into  the  lions'  den 
(cp  Dan.  ti>  ;  here  he  was  divinely  protected,  and  sup- 
ported by  food  miraculously  brought  to  him  from  the 
land  of  Jutted  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (cp  R/ck.  83). 
In  ©  87  (see  Nw  )  the  superscription  of  the  twofold  narra- 
tive of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  runs  :  '  From  the  prophesy  of 
Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Jesu,  of  the  trilx-  of  Levi'  Here, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  reference  to  some  Jewish  prophetic 
legend,  although  only  Theodotion  calls  this  Habak- 
kuk a  prophet  (see  HABAKKUK).     t  he  only  addition 
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which,  strictly  speaking,  supplements  the  canonical  book 
of  IMnicl  is  the  double  hymn  introduced  after  3aj, 
consisting  of  67  verses  numlx-rcd  in  Greek  and  Vg.  as 
14-90.      The  EV  treats  this  entire 


section  as  one,  headed  '  The  Song  "f  'he 


_  of 

3  Children  Three  Children  ;  Luther,  following  the 
Vatican  superscription,  divides  it  into  two.  under  the 
titles  •  The  I  "raver  of  Azariah  '  ami  'The  Song  of  the 
Three  Men  in  the  Kicry  Furnace. '  The  prayer  named 
afler  .Vzariah  (cp  Dan.  I  ?|  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
three  friends  ;  but  its  language  is  as  general  as  if  the 
entire  Jewish  people,  oppressed  and  penitent,  were 
Speaking.  Afler  a  brief  connecting  narrative  relating 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  devouring  fire — 
a  preservation  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Azariah  s 
prayer— we  have  in  it'.  $1-90  'he  song  of  praise  sung 
at  the  same  time  by  all  three  together.  This  speaks  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  fire  only  in  the  verse  where 
they  call  upon  themselves  by  name  (v.  Si),  whilst  the 
rest  takes  the  form  of  a  prolonged  litany,  reminiscent  of 
Ps.  103 *>  f.  and  still  more  of  I'ss.  136  H«  and  lxclus. 
43.  where  in  quite  general  terms  all  created  things  are 
summoned  to  praise  the  laird. 

To  the  bibliography  in  Bevan's  Short  Comm.  on  Pamiti 
(Cambr.  94),  p.  9,  and  in  Strack'*  Hint.  ('98),  p.  114/.,  niUl 
Kamph.  'Daniel'  in  SBOT;  I>r.  /ntrmt.i'l 

23.  Literature.  4a'|-5«s;  Saycc,  Crit.  Mm,  5*4-517;  Che 

OPt.  94.  105  107.  Founders,  361.-371  ;  Behr- 
mann,  Pat  H.  Panirt,  dottingen,  1894  (his  exegesis  is  con* 
scientioos  ami  soticr  ;  bis  etymologies  arc  weak,  but  he  criticises 
Kautisch's  (iramm.  in  several  points  successfully);  Breasted, 
Hihraica,  July  (  yi),  p.  ntJF-  (u«>  the  proof  of  the  recent  origin 
of  Daniel  derived  from  syntax);  L/lhr,  'Tcxt-krit.  Votatb. 
zu  einer  Kfklaiung  d«  B.  Daniel,'  /.A  /~W,  13.45-96;  Dillm. 
A  Tiuke  Tktel.,  LeipMC  C95),  p.  \u /.,  c,3  :  Baer,  l.ibri  Pan. 
Ezr.  ft  .Vr*.  Tt-rt  Mai.  etc.,  iS8j  (with  pref.  by  Krani  Del., 
and  'Babylonian  glosses'  by  Kricdr.  Del.);  I.  D.  Prince,  A 
Critical  Commentary  on  tht  Bm\  tf  Panitt  ("99);  Nestle. 
Marg.  u.  .^f.it.,  iPi}i(>eepp.  35,-43);  Marti,  A'wric.  it  am.  riVi 
/lib/.-. I  ram.  SfroiJit,  it.  A  (note  especially  the  Texts  and 
Glossary).  The  commentary  of  HrppolytUJ  on  Daniel  has 
recently  been  edited  by  Boowctsch  (//ifA'/ytut'  li'trtt,  i. ; 
Leipsic, '97) .  sec  also  Bonwetsch,  'Studicn  ru  den  K  jmm. 
Hippolytus '  in  A  rent!'  /.  it.  attrrrn  thrtstl.  Sfkri/UtfUrr,  i. 
C97) ;  Hludau,  Dm  AUxtinttrin.  l;tf>truttun£  tin  fi.  Pan.  u. 
ihr.  I'trhAttnisi  s.  Mint,  rext  ( '.q\  an  imtructire  exposition  of 
the  prubleins  presenter!  by  the  I. XX  :  chaps.  1-3  7-12  in  the  I. XX 
are  a  real  translation  of  text-critical  value  ;  the  deutcro-ca:»ini<  al 
parts  are  most  probably  Kited  on  a  Semitic  original,  ft.  A.  Bar- 
ton. 'The  Cuinp.  of  the  Bonk  of  Daniel,'//?/,.  1 7  OStoj-SO  (against 
unity  i>f  authorship);  K.  Buhl,  /'A' A'A  (  98),  4  445-457.  A.  K. 

DAN-JAAN  (fl)J  n|J:  eic  Aan  eiaan  kai  oyAan 
[")  cic  aan  iapan  km  ioyaan  [A],  etoc  aan  [L] ; 
y.v  />.,.%•  stwt-sTKM  [Vg  ]).  a  place:  mentioned  fa  S.  -246) 
in  a  description  of  the  limits  of  David*!  kingrlom.  after 
the  '  hUld  of  TaMTIM-HODsiii  '  (,/.;■  }.  fonder  {//Jit. 
408).  following  Schultz.  identities  it  with  Dini.in.  a 
ruined  place  between  Tyre  and  Akka,  4  m.  N.  of  Achzib. 
That,  however,  is  too  far  west.  'Dan'  must  lie  the 
historic  Dan,  and  -jaan  (forwhich  G<rs,'s  va'ar  'forest'  isa 
poor  conjecture  ;  but  sec  <P*  Vg  i  is  plainly  corrupt.  To 
emend  the  text  so  as  to  read  '  (they  went)  to  Dan.  and 
from  Dan  they  went  round  ('330  rat)  to  Zidon  '  (We., 
Dr.,  Ki. .  Bit  )  is  possible.  It  is  better,  however,  especi- 
ally if  Klostcrmann  is  right  in  his  emendation  of  Tahlim- 
hodshi.  to  change  -jaan  into  wf-'iyyjn,  'and  (to)  Ijon'; 
Ijon,  like  Kedesh,  Ixdongcd  to  the  territory  of  Naphtali. 
W  e  should  then  continue,  'and  they  went  round  (1251. 
6B  tl-  ml  McIKmw]  to  Zidon.'  Observe  that  Klostw- 
matin's  emendation  (j-p)  is  easier,  and  probably  gives  a 
better  sens.-  than  that  of  Wellhausen  and  Driver.  It  is 
also  proposed  by  (iratz.  T.  K.  C. 

D  ANN  AH  ;  pcnna  [BAI.]),  »  Cttjf  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  49 1,  mentioned  between  Socoh 
(Sfatnmkeb)  and  Debir.  Suitable  to  this  position  is 
the  modern  Idhna,  the  Irora  of  the  OS,  6  lit.  SE  of 
Boitjibrin  ;  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  is  a 
not  unusual  one  (cp  lbzik  and  Bczck). 

DAPHNE  t  AAthNH  [AV]|.2.\lacc.4  J3.  SecAXTtoCH, 
a.  $  1- 

lots 


darda  (irt-n).  one  of  three  wise  men.  sons  of 
MAHOL  (the  Chronicler  differs  ;  sec  /.KK All  I.  compared 
with  Jsolomonii  K.43i  [5 11];  ©  AapaAa  [BJ. 

TON    A&PAA   [A J,    A&pAAC  1  ^-h   ^6  ,llc 

name  appears  as  Dara  liopo  [li\],  6apaS<  [L]l;  but, 
as  it  seems  intended  to  lie  analogous  in  form  to  Chalcol 
((  halcal  ?),  a  sec-oml  J  is  indispcns;ible.  The  largest 
group  of  MSS  of  0  read  in  i  K.  and  I  Ch.  to»  6ap6a  : 
three  cursives  in  i  K  have  roc  6ap6ar  (so  Aim,  ).  I'esh. 
Targ.  and  some  MSS  (Kenn. )  support  MT  in  both 


DARIC  (D'Jin-IK.  0^03-11).  RV  tCh.297  etc.. 
AV  DKAM  [q.v.\ 

DARIUS  (HP^;  Old  Pers.  Darayavaus. Darayavas ; 

Bab  Diiri'amuJ  (twf) :  Sus.  m /arivamauJ  (fauJ) ; 
AAP[eIioc[BXAQL  8?]l 

l.  Danus  the  Mcdc,  son  of  Ahasucrus.  Dan.  6:  [2] 
38  [k,]  9i  and  lit  (cipof  [HAQ— i.e.,  Theod. ;  87 
— i.e..  the  LXXj>  Aaotioe  [Aq.  Sym.]).  The  name  is 
here  applied  in  error  to  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Baby- 
lonian empire.  In  Dan  9i  Ahasucrus  is  the  father  of 
Danus  the  Mcdc,  who.  we  are  informed  (cp  1 1 1).  '  was 
made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  after  the 
death  of  Ik-lsh  u&u.  YVc  are  told  of  Darius  that 
he  was  then  (038  B.C.)  siitty-two  years  old, 
which  it  follows  that  Ahasuerus  his  father  must 
been  a  contemporary  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  With  this 
agrees  Tob.  1-1  15,  where  it  is  said  (but  not  by  K*)  that 
the  population  of  Nineveh  was  deported  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  Ahasucrus  All  this  proceeds  upon  a 
mistake.  Nineveh  was  conquered  by  Cyaxares  (Old 
Pers.  I'vakhshatara),  the  predecessor  of  Astyages,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nabopolassar  ( Nabu- [m! - Usur)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  the  list  of  Median  kings 
one  searches  in  vain  for  a  name  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  taken  for  that  of  Ahasucrus  or  Darius, 
liven  if  it  be  argued  that  I>anus  was  indeed  a  Mede. 
though  nowhere  called  king  of  Media,  we  have  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  notices  given  by  the  1  ireck  historians 
but  dlso  with  the  Nabu-nft'id-Cvrus  cylinder,  fromwhich 
it  ap;icars  that  Cyrus  himself,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  capilal,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Babylon 
(iobryas  (Old  Pers.  Gaul>aruva,  Bab  I'gbaru  or 
Gilliam),  governor  of  Gutium.  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  suiK-rseded,  as  king,  by  Cambyses  the  Persian. 
This  (iobryas  may  very  well  have  been  the  person  who. 
seventeen  years  afterwards,  joined  forces  with  Danus 
Hystaspis  against  the  pseudo-Smerdis  As  governor  of 
Outium,  which  lav  on  the  Median  frontier,  he  may  well 
have  been  called  a  Merle,  and.  as  the  ally  of  Danus. 
have  Iwen  confounded  with  him.  "Die  name,  however,  of 
the  father  of  l iobryas  was  Mardonius  (  Manluniya).  not 
Xerxes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cyrus  made 
such  a  political  blunder  as  to  entrust  the  control  of  so 
important  a  province  as  Gutium  to  a  Mcdc.  Sec 
DANIKI..  IkK)K  OF.  §  13. 

a.  Darius  I.  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia  (531-485 
B.C. ).  w  ho  allowed  the  Jews  to  rcliuild  their  temple,  is 
referred  to  in  Iwral5a4  5s  Oi  Hag.lt  2toZech.  117. 
and  probably  in  Neh.  12  ?i  1  His  liberality  towards  the 
Jews  is  in  complete  accord  with  what  we  know  otherwise 
of  his  general  iiolicy  in  religious  matters  towards  the 
subject  nations.  He  took  the  great  Cyrus  for  his 
model,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  Cambyscs. 

If  ("am'.v^es  ilealt  the  sarred  Apivbuli  nf  Memphis  a  mortal 
wourul,  Darius  presented  the  city  with  a  new  ApU.  anil  restored 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ka  at  the  .asis  «.f  Kl-kharjieh  with  gleat 
splen.lour.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  ol  the  .T\K<ari, 
temples  were  indeed  sometime*  destroyed  by  his  gineraK 
especially  where,  a.%  at  Nax.w  anil  at  Kretrta  (Herod.  «9*i  imX 

I  It  is  stated  in  Neh.  12  ji/.  that  the  priests  were  registered 
under  '  Danus  the  Persian' :  the  l>esile-.  (if  we  emend  the  lest) 
not  till  the  peri'»l  from  Klia>h  b  to  JadHua.  The  test  of 
r.  71  f.  has  pax»ed  through.  1  h  inges,  pr,,kllily  through  the 
redaction  of  the  Chronicler.  Si  K  -«iers,  llmtrl.  n<)  (Kor 
oilici  cie«  i  ci   M  '  1  r,  /    'st.  1    .  U  IN'    in  ,h.  i  el 
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revenge  was  to  he  gratified ;  bin  he  himself  save  special  order» 
to  spare  Delos,  and  also  caused  three  hundred  talents  of  incense 
to  be  burnt  on  the  aturs  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  If  he  discerned 
some  affinity  between  Ap"llo  and  his  own  god  Mithra,  he  may 
well  hase  -em  resemblance  enough  between  Yahwe  ami  Ahura- 
mania  to  leaJ  him  to  do  humane  to  the  yod  of  Wrael. 

C.  F.  T. 

3.  Darius  III.  Codomannu*,  the  last  kintf  of  Persia  (i  Mace. 
1 1\    Co  Daniel,  1)< 

4.  1  .Mace.  11*7  AV 


t  13  ;  IVk^ia. 
KV  Akics.    See  SfAHTA. 


DARKON   <J1p"n  ;    HDR   compares  Ar. 

•  hasten .' iarakat"",  •shield' ;  Ad.pKU)N  [R].  i£p.  [  \L]I. 

The  It'ne  llarkon,  a  jjfoiip  of  children  of  1  Sol<«n on  s  servants  ' 
(st-e  Shiiimm)  in  tlit  j;reat  post-exilic  li>t  (see  h/XA,  ii.  f  o) ; 

Emf96=Neh.  T53(AopnorlHKAl)=>  R»d- £>  33,  lauuN  follow- 
ing tP11*  Ao^wf  (£«p«Mr  [L]). 

DART.    On  the  various  Hcb.  and  (it.  words  see 

Wk.m'ons. 

DATES  (C'Jt).  a  Ch  .  31 5  AV*» ;  EV  Honey  (q.v.). 

DATHAN  AND  ABIRAM  (\T\\  AaOan.  meaning 
oliscurc  ;  and  DT2X.  sec  ABIBAM),  KcuU-nites  who  led 
a  revolt  against  Moses  in  the  interval  between  the  return 
of  the  spies  and  the  final  march  towards  Canaan. 

In  Nu.  15-17  the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  is 
mingled  and  confused  with  another  revolt,  that  of  Korah. 
Th     tnrv  •  ^l,nwlucnl'y'    >l    's    difficult,  indeed 

In  Numbed  iral**"ible'  to  interpret  the  narrative 
as  it  stands.  There  arc  sections  of  the 
narrative  from  which  Korah  disappears  altogether.  We 
have  three  causes  fur  the  revolt  :  impatience  with  the 
civil  authority  of  Moses,  discontent  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Levitica!  tribe  (as  against  Israel  in  general) 
to  exercise  priestly  functions,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Invites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron  to 
vindicate  their  equal  right  to  the  priesthood.  These 
various  motives  are  not  combined,  but  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  narrative  independently.  The  confusion 
reaches  its  highest  point  when  we  are  told  that  the 
company  of  rebels  who  had  already  lieen  swallowed  up 
by  the  open  earth  were  devoured  by  lire  from  Yahw  e  (cp 
16, j  with  35). 

If.  however,  we  turn  to  Dl  116,  we  find  the  means  of 

escaping  from  this  confusion  ready  to  our  hand.  ITiere 

»  t,.  n   ,t,r  M'»*es  begs  the  Israelites  to  rememlier 

0  0   v      what  Yahw*  lMr  God  ' ,ml  10  L'-'111-™ 
and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Kliab,  the  sons  of 

Reuben ;  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them  up  and  their  households  and  their  tents  and  every 
living  thing  that  followed  them,  in  the  midst  of  all 
Israel,'  From  this  passage,  with  which  ep  P%  IO617. 
we  might  naturally  conclude  that  the  Deutcronomist 
had  a  text  of  early  Israelite  history  before  him,  in  which 
the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  was  mentioned  with- 
out any  reference  to  Korah.  and  the  reliels,  instead  of 
being  devoured  by  fire,  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  the 
earth. 

We  ask,  therefore,  if  any  such  independent  narrative 
of  the  revolt  led  by  Dathan  and  Abiram  can  Ik- extracted 
t  o  "  '  \  'rom  tn<"  col"P"s,,e  of  Nu.  16.  The 
narrative  answef  "lust  be  given,  and  is  in  fact 
given  by  all  recent  scholars,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  have  but  to  read  16 \/>  ia  i»-i$  3%  16  ^t- yia 
35  34  by  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  an  account  which 
is  nearly  complete  and  is  also  consistent  ami  intelligible. 
This  is  the  history  from  which  the  I  Jetitcronomist  has 
tjorrowed  his  summary  — from  which  he  h.is  taken  not 
only  his  facts  but  also  his  words  and  phrases.  That, 
however,  is  not  all.  The  verses  just  mentioned  form  a 
literary  unity.  Their  style  is  partly  that  of  the  Yahwist, 
partly  that  of  the  Klolnst.  whose  allied  works  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  combined  by  an  editor  into  a 
w  hole.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  in  ch.  16/.  is  in  the  style 
of  the  priestly  writer  ll'l.  a  style  so  clearly  marked  and 
uniform  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Deuteronomist 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  priestly  narrative — for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  his  time  it  did  not  exist.  One  difficulty 
remains.     In  v.  1  On  ts  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rebels  ; 
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4.  The  old 


DATHEMA 

but  not  a  word  is  said  of  him  in  the  sequel.  Here  in 
all  probability  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  most  scholars 
accept  the  emendation  pro|x>sed  by  Graf  (Gesih.  Huthtr, 
89, :  '  Dathan  and  Abiram.  sons  of  liliab.  son  of  HbUu, 
son  of  Reuben. '  The  emendation  is  abundantly  justified 
by  a  compar  ison  of  Gen.  469  Ex.  6 14  Nu.  U65  3  1  Ch.  b  3. 

When  disentangled  from  the  Liter  priestly  story  of 
the  rcljclhon  of  Korah,  with  which  it  was  mingled 
by  tlx;  compiler  of  the  Hexateuch.  the 
old  tradition  is  in  substance  as  follows. 
Dathan  and  Abiram  liclonged  to  Kcul<cn, 
the  oldest  tribe,  which  had,  however,  forfeited  us 
claim  to  the  hegemony  or  princedom  among  die  sons 
of  Jacob  (see  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  ;  (Jen.  49 
if  ).  As  Keubeniles,  Dathan  and  Abiram  resent  the 
supremacy  of  Moses.  When  Moses  bids  them  come 
up  to  judgment,  ihcy  insolently  refuse  'Ilicy  reproach 
him  with  his  unfitness  fur  rule.  Instead  of  leading  them 
into  a  land  flowing  wjlh  milk  and  honey,  he  has  led 
them  away  from  Kgypt,  which  (reserved  to  he  so  de- 
scribed, and  has  exposed  them  to  the  deadly  perils  of 
the  wilderness.  It  is  only  by  blinding  the  people  that 
he  can  maintain  his  position.  Moses,  in  answer,  protests 
that  he  has  neither  done  them  any  hurt  nor  robbed 
them  of  so  much  as  an  ass.  and  he  begs  Yahwe  to  pay 
no  respect  to  their  offering.  These  last  words  refer, 
apparently,  to  the  sacrifice  which  every  Israelite  might 
offer  for  his  household,  and  may  lie  compared  with 
On.  44/.  where  the  Yahwist  tells  us  that  Yahwe  looked 
favourably  on  the  offering  of  Abel  but  not  on  that  of 
Cain.  The  writer  is  not  thinking  of  any  sjtot  lal  priest, 
hood,  but  simply  takes  for  granted  that  Yahwe.  whose 
favour  was  always  sought  by  sacrifice,  will  not  accept 
the  offering  of  reikis  against  just  authority.  Thereupon 
Moses,  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  goes  down 
to  the  tents  of  his  opponents.  He  predicts  the  divine 
chastisement  which  will  fall  upon  them,  and  his  threat 
is  fulfilled.  The  earth  opens  her  mouth  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  go  down  into  Sheol,  the  receptacle  of  the 
shades  :  only,  they,  unlike  odier  men.  go  down  into  it 
alive.     Their  wives  and  little  ones  perish  with  them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  work  of  the  Yahwist  arid  that  of  the  Klolnst.  There 

ft  Redaction.  are  "ial^&  °^  s,.v'e  a"d  expressions 
proper  to  the  one  and  to  the  other, 
and  again  and  again  the  same  thing  is  mentioned  twice. 
Kuenen  1 f  W.<-  $  8.  n.  14) and  Kittel  (//;>/.  1 111  n.  (attri- 
bute the  narrative  (of  course  after  exclusion  of  PJ  as  a 

1  whole  to  the  Klohist;  Comill  (Ajz/A'4*  20).  with  lietter 

'  right,  to  the  Y.diwist,  The  frequent  doublets  show  that 
two  hands  have  lieen  at  work.  We  believe  that  Yahwist 
and  Klohist  told  much  the  same  story,  and  that  the 

I  editor  who  combined  their  histories  into  one  here  made 
the  Yahwist  his  basis,  adopting  at  the  same  time  some 

I  expressions  from  the  Klohist.  We  cannot  see  any  solid 
ground  for  Dillniann's  belief  that  the  Yahwist  repre- 
sented Dathan  and  Abiram  as  claiming  the  priesthood. 
I  le  urges  the  words  in  ;\  15.  '  respect  not  thou  their  otter- 
ing ' ;  but  such  a  curse,  while  all  Israelites  were  allowed 
to  sacrifice,  might  be  naturally  invoked  against  any 
enemy.  The  Yahwist  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  a 
special  priesthood,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  institution,  assuredly  did  not  impugn  the  right 
of  lay  Israelites  to  otter  sacrifice.  The  whole  narrative 
now  iicfore  us  depicts  a  reU-llion  directed  against  Moses 
as  a  civil  ruler.  Had  Dathan  ami  Abiram  claimed  to 
exercise  priestly  functions  wc  should  have  heard  more 
about  it.     .See  Kok  AH.  \v.  E.  A. 

DATHEMA  (AaOema  [A],  -8aima  [N].  mcOa  [Y]. 
Syr.  (feao*  in  1  Macc.f.9;  AiaOmma.  to  tppoypiON, 

Jos.  Amt.lA.tt),  one  of  the  strong  places  in  Oilead  to 
winch  the  lews  had  betaken  themselves  when  threatened 
by  Timothcus  and  his  host.  It  was  relieved,  with  great 
slaughter  or  the  enemy,  by  Judas  the  Maccaliee  ( I  Mace. 
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DAUGHTER 

Daihema  has  not  been  identified  ;  from  the  description  it  mutt 
have  lain  between  Koy»ra  and  Ma*pha(Mu-pchk  The  Syr.  read- 
ing may  !>e  only  a  mistake  for  Damtka  (tw.  Hist.  5314);  but 
within  the  distance  from  llosra  of  a  night  *  march  (cp  To*.  Ant. 
xii, 83)  lie*  the  modern  Krmthtk,  a  considerable  village  and 
station  on  the  Hajj  road  (Doughty,  Ar.  l>et.  1  7). 

DAUGHTER.  The  word  "daughter '  (flS.  errvrMp) 
in  EV  often  has  Hebraistic  senses,  the  chief  of  which 
arc  here  mentioned. 

1.  Nali»e  t.mjjuile  or  Philistine  women  are  'daughters'  of 
Canaan  (lien,  ;ul  1)  or  of  1'hilUtia  (1  S.  1  jo). 

».  '  Daughter  '  is  a  synonym  for  1  girl '  or  *  woman  '  (Gen.  30 13 
ludg.  1'.'  1  i  j  '  daughter*.')  Cant.  'J  1  «o);  in  addressing  a  peiv>u 
(Kuth  U  PS.  *'<"  Nit. 

3.  The  population  of  a  place,  or  the  place  and  its  population, 
may  he  calks!  collectively  a  'daughter.'  A  typical  phrase  is 
[i'S  n2  (Is.  HH03a,  etc.):  lit.  'daughter  of  Zion.' hut,  since  the 
genitive  is  oppositional,  more  correctly  rendered  '  people  of  Zion  ' 
(v,  sometime*  in  S //<  >/").  So,  too.  'daughter  of  Babylon  '  (P*. 
137.K),  'daughter  of  Kgypt'(Jer.  4i"m  1934):  also  '  daughter  of 
my  people' — i.e..  my  country-people  ,1s.  'i'lt,  Jer.  tul  A 
phrase  which  is  generally  synonymous  i»  '  sons'  (i.e..  inhabitants) 
of  Zion,  Babylon,  etc  See  ADMC,  40i'jO  ;  Konig,  Syntax, 
I  »5S 

4.  Dependent  towns  may  be  called  'daughters.'  Thus  the 
'daughter*  of  Judah  '  in  P*.  4*n[u]  are  the  cilie*  of  Judah 
(cp  Oksikaloi.iks,  i.  f  i).  Cp  the  use  of  'mother'  for  a 
provincial  capital  in  'j  S.  SO  10.    See  Town,  VlUACK, 

j.  'Daughter.'  like  'son.'  in  combination  with  a  noun,  may 
also  express  some  *peciality  of  character  or  capacity.  Knample* 
of  thi*  are  few  in  number.  A  'daughter  of  Belial'  U  certainly 
a  'grossly  wicked  person '  (1  S.  lift).  'Daughter  of  troops* 
(*mj*n2  ;  Mic.  t/i  [4 14])  is  explained  'those  who  subject  to 
attack  '  ;  but  the  text  i*  doubtful.  '  Daughter*  of  mu-.ic  '  (~*I2 
Tj*rrt,  4  daughter*  of  sung')  in  Kcclc*.  1J  4  might  lie  singing 
women  ;  but  others  think  that  the  sounds  of  music  arc  thus 
figuratively  described. 

DAVID  (Til,  ;  AcVrWiA  [BAL) ').  The  name 
may  l>e  explained  (i)  as  meaning  'beloved,  a  friend, 
Namks.  $jj  5.  56  :  or  (2)  as  meaning  '  paternal  uncle."  if 
v,  f  pronounce  TH  {if- ,  IXkI),  for  which  Gray  (///W83) 
offers  Semitic  analogies,  though  the  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly '  at  first  -light  unlikely  '  ;  or  (3).  Ijest  of  all.  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Dodiel.  which  was  perhaps  the  name  of 
one  of  David  s  sons  (see  DaNikl  i.  4),  or  of  Dodijah 
=  DoDAI  {q.v. ).     See  also  DotX). 

The  chronology  of  the  life  of  David  it  most  un- 
certain. We  have  elsewhere  (see  Chronology, 
39.  37)  assumed  930  B.C.  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Rchoboam.  To  accept  the  round  number  of  forty 
years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  1  K.  11 41 
and  to  tliat  of  David  in  a  S.  64  and  in  1  K.  2 it  as 
strictly  historical,  would  be  uncritical.  The  chrono- 
logical statements  referred  to  arc,  at  most,  editorial 
guesses  which  may,  as  good  critics  think,  tie  not  very 
far  from  the  mark.'-1  The  early  history  also  of  David 
is  in  many  respects  uncertain.  It  intertwines  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  still  obscurer  record  of  his  pre- 
decessor (see  SAL'L)  ;  and  keen  criticism  is  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  kernel  of  fact  which  there  undoubtedly  is 
in  the  legends  that  have  come  dow  n  to  us.  Winckli  r 
indeed  denies  that  there  is  such  a  kernel  of  facts  in  the 
romantic  story  of  David's  early  vicissitudes.  Such  ex- 
aggerated distrust,  however,  appears  to  arise  front  a  pre- 
conceived theory  respecting  David,  and  most  critics  hold 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  imaginative  element  in  the 
story  of  David  is  but  the  vesture  which  half  conceals, 
half  discloses,  certain  facts  treasured  in  popular  tradition. 
If  it  should  appear  that  this  imaginative  element  contains 
some  details  which  we  have  allowed  a  warm  place  in  our 
regard  and  it  would  pain  us  to  miss  from  the  history  of 
Israel,  wc  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  ( t ) 
that  what  remains  unshaken  liccomes  more  precious  than 
ever,  and  (zl  that  even  pure  legends  are  of  great  his- 
torical value  for  the  characterisation  of  the  age  which 
produced  them. 

(a)  First  appearance. —  The  only  ancestor  of  David 

'  The  MSS  generally  have  til.    Lag.  gives  &afi,t  in  a  few 

places. 

*  See  Kampbausen,  Die  (  hrcn  >/.  tier  hebr.  jTOv&V,  16/. ;  cp 
(for  David)  St.  Gift  1  3*4  »97.    Wi.  (GY  1 174)  question*  this. 
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known  to  early  traditions  was  his  father  Jesse,1  who  was 
— .  .  -  believed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
. .      ,  Bethlehem. *     David  was  the  youngest 

'  '  of  his  four'  sons  (so  1  S.  I/1314  [B 
omits] ;  cp  16  5-0).  and  was  sent  to  keep  his  father's  sheep 
in  the  steppes  of  Judah.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  traditions,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit 
of  accounting  for  the  agility,  endurance,  and  courage,  s<i 
constantly  ascribed  to  David  (cp  1  S.  17 34  '1\  2  1  S.  1*9). 
There,  loo.  David  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  skill 
in  music  (cptien.  4ao/. )  which  led  to  his  first  introduction 
to  Saul,  after  which  he  became  the  king's  armour-bearer 
and  slew  Goliath.  Tnis.  however,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  account,  which 
simply  tells  us  that  iJavid*  was  a  valiant  Israelitish 
warrior  who  happened  to  be  also  clever  with  his  tongue 
and  with  his  lyre,  and  who  was  sent  for  from  Bethlehem 
(a  feature  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  other  tradition) 
to  charm  away  Saul  s  melancholy.  Nor  is  the  statement 
that  the  shepherd-lad  slew  Goliath  the  Philistine  con- 
sistent  with  the  plain  and  thoroughly  credible,  because 
un legendary,  tradition  given  elsewhere,  that  the  slaver 
of  Goliath  was  Klhanan.  and  the  period  of  his  exploit 
not  in  Sauls  but  in  Davids  reign4  (see  ELHANAN, 
Goliath).  We  must,  therefore,  if  the  superior  antiquity 
and  protiability  of  a  narrative  are  to  count  as  recom- 
mendations,  give  up  the  more  romantic  of  the  two  sets 
of  statements  respecting  David's  introduction  to  Saul 
and  his  early  prowess.  That  he  became  Saul's  armour- 
bearer  and  musician  need  not  be  disputed. 

(A)  Break  with  Saul. — Another  point  in  which  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  life  of  David  needs  rectification  is 
the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  Saul's  jealousy  of 
David.  The  MT  of  1  S.  186  slates  that  '  when  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,'  the  women 
came  out  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing,  '  Saul  hath  slain 

1  Thi*  i*  intelligible  enough  in  the  light  of  David'*  words  in 
1  S.  IS  1*  (not  in  010.  That  a  later  age  claimed  descent  for  the 
most  popular  of  the  kings  from  the  ancient  princes  of  I  udah 
(Kuth  4  i8yf)  i*  also  intelligible  (»ee  Rem,  Book  of);  David 
was  noi  to  be  of  less  distinguished  origin  lhan  Saul  (1  S.  9i). 
Cp  the  case  of  Sargon.  It  was  only  in  the  lime  of  Esar-haddon 
that  a  genealogy  was  produced  giving  the  Sargonic  dynasty 
(which  had  simply  usurped  the  thront)  tlie  necessary  line  of 
ancestor*.  Sec  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Wi.  (Heiraii*,  4 
5*/)- 

3  Tlie  connection  with  Bethlehem  has  been  rendered  doubtful 
by  Man).  (/■'*>«</.  J)/?.),  who  thinks  that  the  belief  in  it  arose 
fioui  a  false  reading  in  1  S  'M  a3,  where,  for  'asked  leave  of  me 
unto  Bethlehem '  (cp  «*i  si  )  he  reads  (with  Klo.)  'a»kcd  leave 
of  me  until  the  meal-lime  '  (V/A  ieUetn  for  /VM  Irhem) — a  sound 
emendation.  From  the  fact  thai  David  *  sister  Ami.ai:  <i)iy.r .) 
married  .1  man  of  Jc/reel  (near  Carmcl  in  I  udah,  the  native 
place  of  David's  favourite  w  ife  Abigail),  and  that  l>avid  himself 
took  bis  first  wife  from  that  place  (see  Ahinoam),  Marquart 
suspects  that  the  heros  rial  home  wa»  farther  south  lhan 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  at  Arad.  This  view  he  supports  by  a 
plausible  but  unprovable  conjecture,  viz.,  that  Snammah  the 
Aradiie  (so  he  reads  in  iS.  see  Harodith)—  i.e.,  the 

man  of  Arail  -is  Sbammah,  David's  hrother,  and  that  Ahiam  b. 
Shobab  the  Araditc  (-•  S.  '23  13 ;  *ee  Hararite)  was  also  a 
relation  of  David,  Both  these  person*  were  enrolled  among 
David's  ' thiitv.'  The  name  of  the  home  of  David  may  con- 
i  eivahly  have  hern  forgotten,  and  (quite  apart  from  1  S.  '-'0  .  -J)  a 
tradition  such  a*  that  in  3S.  'J3  14-17  may  have  suggested  to 
narrators  the  choice  of  Bethlehem  for  his  birthplace.  This  i* 
probable.    Cp  Win*  slrr,  t.Vx.'V.  1  14. 

1  Abler  tradition  increased  the  numlier  to  seven  (1  Ch.  2  1 3 
15)  or  rattier  eight  (1  5. 16  to/  17  la  (It  om.l).  The  names  of 
three  out  of  the-  seven  in  1  Ch.  I.e.  (viz.,  Nktiianf.l,  2:  Ozkm, 
1  ;  and  R.uiijai)  appear  to  be  fictitious ;  cp  Cray,  J/J'X  233, 
Mara.  Ffmi.  15. 

*  The  duplicate  narratives  of  Saul's  first  meeting  with  David 
and  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath  respectively  are  :— 

(.1)  1  S.  ]ili4-J3  IT  I-1S4  (lurl),  and 
(A)  1  S.  I7r-lS4(part),  iS.2l  10. 
On  these  passage*  what  is  m.>%t  nec-e»sary  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  /nfrwrf.  160:  cp  also  the  writris  referm!  10  in  CsWMTN. 
WRS  (D/yO-"'  433)  linds  some  of  the  arguments  for  1  be  existence 
of  two  opposite  tradition*  a*  to  David  *  introduction  10  Saul 
inconclusive.  But  there  seems  no  strong  objection  to  regarding 
the  word*  >»!*;-)  ifK  '  who  i*  with  ihe  sheep'  in  ■  S.  lttio  as  a 
hannonistic  interpolation  (*ce  St.  <7fV  1  324  n.  1 ;  Bu.  Ki.  Sa. 
31  iX  and  it  seems  unnatural  lo  take  tlie  srord*  of  Saul '»  servant  in 
iS.  Km-  prolcptically.  The  true  continuation  of  1  S.  ltiai  i> 
not  17  i,  but  a  lost  description  of  David's  early  exploits  (see 
above),  which  wns  followed  by  18  6  (in  a  shorter  form)— Sa. 
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his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands,'  from  which 
(sec  v.  84)  Saul  inferred  that  the  ambition  of  his  spoiled 
favourite  would  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  crown 
itself.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  MTdoes  not  give  the 
original  form  of  this  passage.  Whether  the  Hebrew  text 
underlying  the  I, NX  contained  the  words  'when  David 
returned,'  etc. ,  and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  r.  8.  is  a  point 
on  which  cntics  diflcr.  Kvcn  if.  as  Buddc  supposes,  the 
LXX  translator,  to  produce  a  simpler  narrative,  omitted 
these  clauses,  it  is  not  denied  by  that  critic  that  the  former 
clause  is  an  editorial  insertion  ; 1  it  was  not,  therefore, 
the  slaughter  of  Goliath  by  the  shepherd  lad  that 
(according  lo  the  tradition)  made  Saul  suspect  that 
David  nourished  hopes  of  becoming  king. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  statement.  What 
was  it.  we  may  ask,  that,  according  to  the  liest  analysis  of 
chap.  17,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Saul  ?  To  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  to  Stade  and  Wellhausen,  I  S.  186 
(with  the  omission  of  the  reference  lo  Goliath)  seems  to 
presuppose  sonic  account  of  David  s  early  exploits  as  a 
warrior  w  Inch  stood  in  no  connection  with  the  story  of 
Goliath,  and  indeed  was  removed  by  the  editor  to  make 
room  for  it.  It  was  these  early  exploits  of  a  trained 
warrior  that  excited  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  but  (since  v. 
84-n.  which  C"  omits,  arc  derived,  like  w,  17-19,  which 
also  6>"  omits,  from  another  source)  did  not  suggest  the 
thought  of  David's  wish  for  the  crown.  This  is  no 
doubt  psychologically  intelligible.  Saul  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  his  too  popular  armour-bearer,  and  so  he 
transferred  him  to  a  post  which  would  remove  him 
from  his  own  immediate  presence.  The  tradition  adds 
that  this  served  to  promote  David's  interests.  Kvcn 
Michal.  Saul's  daughter  (sec  Miciial.  EGLAH,  Ith- 
ki  AM),  fell  under  his  fascination,  and  her  jealous  father 
resolved  to  put  the  young  captain  on  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, promising  him  his  daughter's  hand  in  return  for 
the  customary  proofs  of  victory,  but  secretly  hoping  that 
he  would  never  return.  David  went  forth,  slew  a 
hundred  Philistines,  and  won  his  wife;*  but  the  anxiety 
of  Saul  went  on  increasing  after  such  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  divine  protection  uf  1  >avid. 

This  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
view  which  treats  chap.  18  as  a  homogeneous  narrative  ; 
but  who  can  assert  that  this  view  of  the  facts  produces 
the  impression  of  being  perfectly  historical?  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  have  laid  no  stress  on  the  song  of  the 
women  (IK  7).  The  fragment  is  indeed  clearly  ancient  : 
but  it  seems  liest  understood  as  coming  from  a  time  when 
I  )avid  was  already  king.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
im|>ortam  point.  We  need  a  narrative  of  still  greater 
simplicity  ami  verisimilitude.  It  is,  as  Stade  remarks.* 
more  credible  that  Saul  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  David  of  his  own  accord,  in  order  to  bind 
the  young  hero  to  the  family  of  his  lienefactor.  and 
that  Sail  s  jealousy  broke  out  after,  not  before  the 
marriage,  besides,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  Saul, 
first,  to  send  I>avid  away  as  a  captain  of  a  thousand 
(18 13),  and  then  to  bring  him  back  to  the  court  as  the 
king's  son-in-law.  Tor  this  position  had  attached  to  it 
the  captaincy  of  the  body-guard  (sec  1  S.  '£lt\,  0hAl  ), 
which  gave  its  holder  a  rank  next  to  Abner  the  general 
(1  S.  2U25),  so  dial  Saul  would  be  continually  liable  to 
fresh  irritation  from  the  sight  of  I>avid.  We  cannot, 
however,  positively  assert  that  Static's  correction  of  the 
tradition  brings  us  fact:  to  face  with  facts,  and  must  be 
content  to  believe  that  the  early  story  of  David's  life  is 
not  altogether  a  popular  fiction,  without  insisting  too 

1  See  Ftudde's  interesting  analysis,  as  embodied  in  SHOT, 
Heb.  edition.  ThU  critic  seems  to  hold  thai  tltc  (luliath-stury 
was  originally  c!  <-»-d  by  a  description  of  the  festal  rejoicing 
which  greeted  'be  returning  warrior*  and  espc.  Lilly  David,  ana 
that  the  -sime  document  then  went  on  10  relate  the  terror  with 
which  1  lavi.U  su'  .  t»  inspired  Saul,  the  kin*'*  removal  of  David 
to  a  high  nr.Utary  post,  and  the  episode  of  Mcrab.  Foe  Slade's 
view,  see  SAMt  tti.,  ii. 

-  On  die  coarse  b-al  not  in  itself  incredible  requirement  of  Saul 


(1  S.  is  .  5  27  a  S.  3  14),  see  Makxiacb,  and  cp  Su  Oeich.  1  -jj. 
*  of  /  1  333;  cp  We.  CrY»5i. 


much  on  the  most  romantic  and  interesting,  and  therefore 
least  certain,  parts  of  it  One  of  these  least  certain  parts 
is  the  account  of  David  s  early  relations  with  Michal 

(t.v.). 

(c)  I  arums  late  narrative*. — On  the  episode  of  Saul's  broken 
promise  uf  Merab  as  a  wife  fur  David  ( 1  S.  18  17-10)  it  is  un- 
necessary todwcll.  The  story,  avail  agree,  interrupts  <hc  original 
context  uf  chap.  18,  to  which  the  insertion  has  been  clumsily 
fitted  by  an  interpolation  in  r.  »i4.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a 
notice  drawn  from  a  distinct  source.  Ibc  language  of  XT'.  17 
and  19  seems  to  presuppose  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  (IT 
15  speaks  of  the  Ving's  promise  of  hes  daughter,  and  the  whole 
narrative  implies  ih.it  David  is  as  >et  .1  mere  lad,  100  young  in 
fact  to  marry).  1 1  might  of  course  l>e  historical  in  spite  01  iu  close 
connection  with  that  highly  imaginative  story.  Since,  however, 
Michal,  not  Merab  (t?l,  however,  has  M  ,,.  J>  appears  in  3  S. 
21  8  as  the  mother  of  Adriel's  children,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  whole  episode  of  Merab  rest*  on  a  confusion  of  names.  1 
In  short,  we  have  two  variants  of  the  same  tradition,  and  the 
form  given  in  IS 90 Jf.  is  the  more  likely  to  be  historical. 

Nor  need  we  pause  long  on  some  other  late  narratives.  (L) 
The  account  of  Samuel's  solemn  consecration  of  David  as  king  in 
■  S.  1H  1-13  has  evidently  not  a  historical  but  a  religious  motive. 
To  devout  readers  the  'man  according  to  Cod's  mind'  would 
have  seemed  to  lie  disparaged  if  he  had  not,  equally  with  his 
predecessor,  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  (ii.)  The  episode  of 
David's  visit  lo  the  prophetic  community  at  Kamah  (HI  16-14)  is 
an  attempt,  in  the  style  of  the  midrash,  lo  explain  the  proverb, 
'  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophetsT'  On  this,  as  well  as  on  (i.).  see 
SamI'KL,  ii.  Is.  (lii.)  The  pretended  madness  of  David  at  <  lath 
(21  11-10;  see  Achisii).  To  these  we  should,  not  inconceivably, 
add  (iv.)  a  part  of  the  story  of  David  and  Uathsheba  (see  Bai  n- 
shkua). 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
David  Wits  at  first  known  to  the  servants  of  Saul  as  a 
a  as  »v«  brave  warrior  and  a  skilled  musician. 

Of  touT       aml  als°  M  C,CVer  °f  SpcCth  and  COmcly 


Whatever  he  did 
to  prosper,  for  he  had  not  only  unusual  abilities,  but  also 
a  power  of  fascination  which  seemed  a  special  sign  of 
the  divine  favour  (cp  Ps.  45a).  His  prowess  in  the  war 
against  the  Philistines  marked  him  out  as  one  worthy  to 
be  the  king's  friend.  He  was,  in  fact,  rewarded,  first 
of  all  with  the  position  of  a  royal  armour-l>earer.  and 
then  with  the  hand  of  Saul's  daughter.  Michal.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  In  the  intervals  of  military  service 
he  played  on  his  harp,  and  by  his  skill  in  music  chased 
away  the  'evil  spirit'  of  melancholy,  which  already 
threatened  to  mar  the  king's  career.  Saul's  gratitude, 
however,  was  not  proof  against  the  severe  trial  to  which 
it  was  exjxised  by  lMvid's  growing  popularity,  and, 
it  would  seem,  by  his  close  intimacy  with  Jonathan. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  had,  like  Michal,  passed  under 
the  spell  of  David,  and  lieconie  his  devoted  friend. 
proUdily  his  sworn  brother.*  and  the  disturlied  mnul  of 
the  king  conceived  the  idea  that  Jonathan  had  stirred 
up  David  to  be  his  father  s  enemy,  in  the  expectation 
(we  must  suppose)  of  succeeding  him  as  king  {22a). 
Saul  brooded  over  this  idea,  and  even  reasoned  with  his 
son  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  his  crow  n,  if  he  came 
by  these  unholy  means  to  wear  it  before  the  time,  would 
lie  secure  from  such  a  powerful  and  ambitious  subject  as 
David  (2O31).  Hence,  tradition  reports.  Saul  "spoke 
to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that  they 
should  slay  David'  and  even  sought,  in  a  fit  of 

frenzy,  to  pierce  David  with  his  javelin ( 1 8 10 /  [©"  omits] 
19u).  Whether  it  was  due  to  Jonathan's  influence  that 
the  final  breach  between  Saul  and  David  was  averted, 
we  cannot  tell  ;  the  story-  in  19 1-7  seems  really  another 
version  of  that  in  chap.  20.  It  is  equally 
w  hether  die  story  in  19 11-17  has  any  claim  to  i 
the  closing  scene  in  David  s  life  at  Gibeah.  There  arc 
difficulties  in  regarding  it  as  the  true  sc(|uel  to  19 8-10. 
It  may  possibly  come  from  another  source,"  and  refer 

1  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  Efi&*.  art.  'David.'  WRS 
there  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  episode  of  Merab  (including 
r.  -|4),  like  the  section  of  chap.  IT  lo  which  it  specially  refers,  is 
wanting  in  <B".  the  text  represented  by  which  he  regards  as 
superior  to  that  of  MT  in  chaps.  IT/  (c-p  OT/C<*>  4i'/.)- 

-  See  WRS  AV/.  sYm.i-'  v<s  ;  Covenant,  |  4  ;  and  cp  also, 
with  caution,  Trumbull.  HtaoJ-cmvnant  ('{I5). 

»  Verse  10  should  end  at  'escaped,' arid  v.  11  should  begin, 
"And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  Saul  sent'  (so  «ka,  but 
not  I.). 
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to  a  slightly  later  period  in  David's  life.  The  daring 
spirit  of  that  hero  might  prompt  him  to  visit  his  wife, 
even  after  his  first  flight,'  or  at  least  the  first  reciters  of 
the  tale  may  have  meant  it  to  I>e  so  understood.  There 
remains  the  story  in  chap.  20,  which  ( putting  aside  the 
opening  words  as  a  misleading  editorial  insertion,  and 
tt.  4-i;  as  an  expansion,  due  to  an  early  editor*  who 
loved  the  theme  of  Jonathan's  friendship  for  David) 
evidently  giv.-s  a  traditional  account  of  the  rupture 
between  Saul  and  David.  Whether  it  is  historical, 
however,  is  quite  uncertain.  Tliere  were,  of  course, 
gaps  in  the  tradition,  especially  as  regards  the  earlier 
pemd  of  David's  life.  Two  gTeat  facts  were  certain. 
Vi*.,  the  transformation  of  Saul  s  original  kindness 
toward..  David  into  its  opposite,  and  the  firm  friendship 
between  David  and  Jonathan.  Out  of  these  facts  the 
reciters  of  legends,  aided  by  a  traditional  acquaintance 
with  the  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  had  to 
produce  the  best  detailed  account  of  David's  flight  from 
Saul  that  they  could. 

As  was  natural.  David  turned  his  steps  southward. 
In  the  hill-country  of  Judah  he  would  find  hiding-places 
-  p..  enough,  and  if  the  arm  of  Saul  threatened 
■  *  10  reach  him  even  there,  he  could  easily 
seek  the  hospitality  of  some  one  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  This,  it  is  true,  would  Ijc  most  displeasing  to 
a  worshipper  of  Yahwe  |see  Sfiif);  but  it  must  have 
already  occurred  to  David  as  a  possibility,  for  he  soon 
afterwards  placed  his  lather  and  mother  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab  (22)  /  ;  see  Moab). 
At  present,  Ins  first  impulse  was  to  fly  with  his  men 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  or  perhaps  rather  liiljron 
(see  Noit),  where  he  had  already,  it  would  seem,  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  pritrslly  oracle  (22  ij).  On  his 
arrival,  so  the  tradition  declares,  he  obtained  bread,  by 
a  plausible  but  fictitious  story,  from  the  consecrated 
table,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  \ictory  in  the  king's  '  business.' 
the  mighty  sword  of  Goliath  (sec  GCLIATH,  §  3).  We 
can  hardly  venture  to  accept  this  account  as  correct  ;a 
it  is  most  proliably  a  later  writer's  attempt  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  the  old  tradition.  Whatever  took  place,  it  is 
certain  that  David  very  soon  hastened  on  to  the  forti- 
fied bill-town  of  Adullam.  Here  he  was  still  in  his  native 
land,  though  probably  not  among  Israelites  (see  Am  1  • 
LAM]  ;  he  could  worship  his  own  god,  and  might  hope 
to  lie  safe  from  his  pursuers.  In  the  fort  (not  the  cave) 
of  Adullam  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  and  by  a  small 
band  of  fellow -outlaws  (about  400  in  number).  Mean- 
time Doeg,  the  Kdomite,  who  bad  seen  David  conversing 
with  the  priest  Ahimelech  at  Nob  lor  Gibeon),  had  re- 
ported the  circumstance  with  dciaits,  which  mayor  may 
not  have  been  h'.s  ow  n  invention.  *  to  Saul,  and  the  king  in- 
ferred fr<  m  theieport  that  Ahimelech  had  used  the  sacred 
oracle  in  support  of  treasonable  designs  of  David.  If  is 
only  his  rooted  lielief  in  David  s  treason  that  excuses  the 
fierceness  with  which  Saul  destroyed,  not  only  the  eighty- 
five  priests.5  but  also  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  Nob  or  rather  Ciihcon  r.'lii  f.  i ;  see  Giukos,  DoKG, 
AniATMAR,  Han.  He  also  indicated  the  expulsion  of 
David  from  the  royal  family  by  giving  Michal.  David's 
wife,  to  a  new  husband  (sec  Mlc  MAI.). 

David  now  became  a  captain  of  freebooters,  levying 

1  The  danger  of  such  an  enterprise  w.n  diminished  hy  the 
WlMCfaCl  to  violate  the  apartment*  of  women  and  lo  attack  a 
sleeping  f.*,  wroth  appears  also  in  Jtid«.  In*,  and  anion*  the 
Arab*.    Wcllhausen  ciles  a  closely  parallel  case  from  SpWntOfll 

*  See  the  text  as  exhibited  hy  Iturfde  in  SHOT. 

s  It  is  incredible  that  Da*  iJ  should  have  passed  by  the  sanctu- 
ary without  'inquiring  of  Vahwe.'  n  >r«l  «  >  the  reference  to  the 
'sword  of  Goliath'  incline  us  mudi  lo  accept  the  icst  of  the 
story.  That  the  words  assigned  lo  Saul  in  Tli  rightly  express 
the  king's  belief  is,  however,  m<>re  than  probable. 

*  It  1*  certainly  not  iinno—il'le  that  l)..vid  did  take  the 
opportunity  of  resulting  the  sacred  ora'.lc.  The  reference  to 
ill-'  s»'urd  of  tiolialh  in  --'       is  interpolated  (see  lluUdel 

*  So  MT  Pesh.  and  V*R.;  iB"*,  by  a  manifest  error,  105. 
JOS.,  COnbMna'  the  two  readings  385  {Attt.  vi.  l'J  t).  »>  has 
Jjo- 
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blackmail  on  those  who  could  pay  it,  in  return  for  pro- 

.    .        . ,          lection  against  Amalekites,  Philistines, 

4  ajx  outlaw.        ■  ,  «.  . 

or  other  enemies.    W  c  have  an  attrac- 

'  live  and  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
generous  spirit  which  softened  the  harsher  details,  in  chap. 
25.  Uesidcs  the  means  of  sulnsistenee,  David  looked, 
of  course,  for  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  this  way  he  held  his  ground  man- 
fully (with  the  support  of  the  priest  Abiatharl  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds,  trusting  that  he  was  U-itig 
preserved  for  high  ends.  He  must  have  felt  that  none 
but  he  could  provide  Israel  with  the  leader  that  it 
.  though  to  work  directly  towards  the  attain- 
of  the  crown  would  have'  been  contrary  to  his 
loyal  nature.  One  point  in  his  favour  there  was.  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated-  viz. ,  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  untravelled  student  to  form  by  Ixsoks  and  photo- 
graphs some  idea  of  those  •  tossed  and  broken  hills 
wltere  the  valleys  arc  all  alike,  and  large  bodies  of  men 
may  camp  near  each  other  w  ithout  knowing  it, '  Major 
Conder  goes  even  further,  and  claims  that  through 
recent  identifications  the  narrative  assumes  a  consistency 
which  traditional  sites  have  destroyed,  '  From  Gilie.di 
(Jeba'  near  Mukhm.H)  David  flies  southward  to  Nob, 
thence  down  the  great  valley  to  Gath  (Tell  es-Sftnehb 
from  Gath  he  returns  into  the  land  of  Judah.  then 
bounded  by  the  Shcphelah.  most  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  country  between  Aihish  and  Saul.  Philistia 
and  Judah.  he  collects  his  band  into  the  strongest  site 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  eornlands 
of  Judah.  At  the  advice  of  the  seer  he  retires  to  the 
hills,  and  if  my  identification  of  Hareth  lie  correct,  it  is 
but  a  march  of  4  m.  distance.  Here,  as  at  Adullam, 
he  was  also  within  easy  reach  of  his  family  at  Bethlehem. 
At  Haras  he  hears  that  the  Philistines,  whose  advance 
he  probably  liarred  when  holding  Adullam,  had  invaded 
Kc'ilah  immediately  beneath  him.  and  it  is  this  propin- 
quity alone  which  accounts  for  his  attack  upon  the 
marauders. ' 1  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  exact 
identifications  of  the  sites  referred  to  would  give  the 
narrative  of  David's  outlaw-period  a  greater  approxima- 
tion to  consistency.  Hut  this  able  explorer's  identifica- 
tions are  too  often  <  like  that  of  Gath  above)  unproxen. 
and  he  has,  on  principle,  omitted  lo  Lake  account  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  biblical  narrative.2 

We  left  David  at  Adullam  ;  we  next  find  him  before 
another  fortified  town  ( 1  S.23  t-ij),  called  Kui.aii  (y.r. ), 
of  which  Ahithophel  was  perhaps  a  native  (see  Gu.oit). 
His  hope  was  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
by  chastising  the  Philistines  who  were  besieging  it. 
Supported  by  an  oracle,  he  attacked  and  defeated  those 
most  dangerous  of  foe-.  He  was  disturbed,  however,  by 
another  oracle,  warning  him  that  the  men  of  Kc'ilah 
would  surrender  their  benefactor  to  Saul.  The  king 
was,  in  fact,  on  his  way  with  his  whole  fighting  force, 
and  David  would  sooner  trust  himself  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  wilderness  than  to  the  "  liolts  and  bars '  of 
Ke'llah.  Whether  David  really  went  from  the  '  forest 
of  Hareth '  to  Kc'ilah,  is  highly  uncertain.  The 
anecdote  in  28 1-13  is  not  necessarily  the  sequel  of 
the  connected  narrative  in  21  1-0  22-  Nor  can  we 
assume  (with  Conder)  that  the  generous  action  related 
in  chap.  "21  took  place  immediately  before  the  events 
descrilied  in  chap.  25  ;  for.  as  critics  agree,  the  narrative 
is  but  a  duplicate  of  the  traditional  story  given  in  a 
better  form  in  chap.  20. 1    If  we  ask  how  much  of  the 

'  /'fifi'Q,  '75.  p.  149. 

'J  See  fonder,  '  The  Scenery  °f  David*  Outlaw  Life,' 
MWj3?<  75.  PP.  4'-48. 

*  Thai  the  story  in  chap.  'J»t  is  more  original  than  .hit  in 
I  chap.  24  is  obvious.  The  conversation  which  it  (ti'-es  it  full  of 
antique  and  characteristic  idcav,  wanting  in  chap.  -4.  That 
1  >avtd  i«  recognised  by  his  voice  is  meaningless  in  'J4  16  (cp. 
7.  F),  but  appropriate  in  20 17.  See  Hu.  J\i.  Sm.  nj/. ;  and  cp 
I  he.  Aids,  ti-tj. 
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details  of  these  hairbreadth  escapes  is  historical,  the 
reply  must  be  equally  disappointing  to  literalists.  The 
central  facts  of  the  stories  arc  all  that  we  can  safely 
rely  upon.  Such  a  detail,  for  instance,  as  the  meeting 
of  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  r23 10-1S) 
is  obviously  an  innocent  piece  of  romance  ;  in  fact  it  is 
but  another  version  of  the  favourite  story  of  the  'covenant' 
between  the  friends.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assume 
that,  if  David  once,  in  accordance  with  a  chivalrous 
rule  still  common  in  Arabia,  spared  the  life  of  his  sleeping 
foe.  cither  he  or  Saul  displayed  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment which  a  later  age  attributed  to  them. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  accounts  of  David's 
generosity  towards  Saul  are  the  setting  of  a  perhaps 
more  completely  historical  story— that  of  David  and 
Nabal  (chap.  2b).  The  portrait  of  David  here  given  is 
less  idealistic,  but  seems  much  more  truthful  than  that 
in  chaps.  24  and  26.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  sketch 
of  Abigail.  To  her  it  was  that  l>avid  owed  his  avoid- 
ance of  blood-guiltiness.  To  her.  too,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  his  social 
status.  As  the  husband  of  Abigail,  he  was  no  longer 
a  mere  freebooter,  but  the  wealthy  head  of  a  powerful 
Calcbite  family,  and  so  took  one  step  forward  towards 
his  ultimate  enthronement  at  Hebron  as  king  of  Judah.1 

How  long  David  remained  in  the  Calebitc  district  of 
Carmel,  we  do  not  know.  He  is  next  introduced  as 
With  the  despairing  of  Wing  able  to  hold  out  any 


Philistines. 


longer  against  his  foe  ;  '  there  is  nothing 


belter  for  me,'  he  said.  1  than  speedily  to 
escape  into  the  Land  of  the  Philistines'  (27  i).  So  he 
placed  himself  and  his  6oo  at  the  disposal  of  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  Ill  at  ease,  however,  among  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  he  induced  his  new  surerain  to  give  him 
as  a  residence  the  outlying  town  of  Ziklag.  Here  he 
still  maintained  amicable  relations  with  his  friends  in 
Judah.  and  though  he  craftily  professed  to  be  engaged  in 
raids  .igainst  the  Ncgcb  of  Judah,  he  was  in  reality  more 
honourably  employed  (see  Achi.sH,  AM.M.EK.  §  3). 

At  length,  in  the  second  year,  a  change  in  his  relation 
to  Achish  became  imminent.  The  Philistine  lords,  who 
had  probably  long  been  suspicious  of  his  intentions, 
refused  to  let  David  join  them  in  their  campaign 
against  SauL  David  on  his  side  professed  eagerness 
to  fight  for  Achish  ;  but  we  arc  not  bound  to  take  his 
words  too  literally.  Historians,  it  is  true,  differ  in  their 
view  of  David's  conduct.  It  seems  psychologically  prob- 
able, however,  that  David  was  only  too  glad  to  be  sent 
back  by  Achish  to  Ziklag,  with  a  charge  not  to  cherish 
revengeful  thoughts  against  his  friendly  suzerain  (t  S. 
29 10.  0).  A  picture,  Homeric  in  its  vividness,  is  given 
of  the  effect  produced  on  David  and  his  men  by  the 
sight  that  met  them  at  Ziklag,  which  the  cruel  Amalek- 
itcs  had  plundered  (SOj-6).  An  oracle  encouraged 
David  to  pursue  his  foes.  He  came  up  with  them,  and 
chastised  them  severely.  The  account  closes  with  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  Judah.  to  which  David  sent  politic  gifts. 
His  ambitious  plans  were  no  doubt  maturing. 

Meantime  Saul  had  fallen  on  (Jilboa  and  Israel  was 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  Philistines  were  masters  of  the 
fertile  lowlands  of  Jerreel  and  the 
Jordan,  but  disdained  to  interfere  with 
of  Judah.  There  were  some  even 
in  northern  Israel  who  thought  that  David  and  David 
alone  could  help  them,  and  among  these  were  probably 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  to  whom  he  sent  graciously 
expressed  thanks  for  their  chivalrous  rescue  of  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (a  S.  2 5-7  cp  817).  David, 

1  Wt  (C/,  1 15)  see*  underlying  the  N»hn]-*tory  a  tradition 
that  David  was  '  prince  of  Caleb '  (a  tribe  or  district),  and, 
following  C.  Niebuhr,  he  even  finds  this  title  in  aS. 3n,  where, 
according  to  EV,  Abncr  say*,  'Am  I  a  dog's  head?'  but  where 
WL  renders,  'Am  I  the  prince  of  Caleb  f  (-W;V  Marquart't 
theory  (see  above,  1 1,  note  »),  that  David  was  really  a  man  of 
S.  Judah,  might  be  u«ed  to  corroborate  Wi.'s  opinion.  In 
case,  the  fact*  on  which  Marquart't  theory  is 
this  period.    See  Dot;,  |  3  (5). 
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however,  was  content  to  let  Abner  have  his  way.  and 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  weakened  regal  authority  in 
the  North,  nominally  for  Saul's  incompetent  son,  Ish- 
K1.1l.  For  the  present.  David  transferred  his  residence, 
in  oljcdicncc  to  an  oracle,  to  Hebron,  placing  his  men 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  The  ciders  of 
Judah  took  the  hint,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king. 

It  was  not  a  grand  position.  As  king  of  Judah.  David 
was  no  less  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines  than  when  he  was 
only  lord  of  Ziklag  ;  1  indeed,  he  still  retained  Ziklag. 
This  only  shows  his  caution,  however,  not  his  want  of 
patriotism.  Kvcn  Aimer  could  not  venture  to  let  the 
puppet  king  IshKial  revolt  from  the  Philistines  ; s  rest 
was  the  first  need  lx>th  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  David  and  his  band  were 
idle,    it  is,  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  conquest  ..if 

the  Jebusite  fortress  of  Zion  belongs  to  the  period  of 
David's  tnlxal  kingship,3  and  not  (as  is  generally  sup- 
posed I  to  the  commencement  of  his  enlarged  sovereignty. 
When  the  Philistines  made  that  bold  attempt  to  seize 
David  which  is  related  in  2S.  617,  Das-id,  we  hear, 
took  refuge  in  'the  stronghold.'  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose thtil  a  different  '  stronghold '  is  meant  from  that 
mentioned  in  vt>,  79  (which  there  is  reason  to  assign  to 
the  same  document).  The  Philistines  themselves  arc 
uncertain  where  they  will  find  David ;  clearly  then 
David  had  more  than  one  place  of  residence.  We  are 
also  told  that  they  ■  came  up '  to  seek  David,  and  spread 
themselves  out  in  the  \-allcy  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true  that  where  the  narrative  aS.  66-9  is  placed,  it 
if  em  s  to  have  reference  to  the  beginning  of  David's 
kingship  over  Israel  Probably, 
has  fallen  out  ticforc  v.  6.  The  lost  | 
referred  to  David's  removal  of  his  residence  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  narrative  which  has  liecn  preserved  expliins 
how  the  king  and  '  his  men '  possessed  themselves  ol 
the  all  but  impregnable  fortress. 

By  this  important  conquest  David  secured  his  position 
from  all  possible  enemies,  w  hether  Philistine  or  Israelite. 
He  also  doubtless  hoped  to  make  Zion  what  it  ulti- 
mately became — the  capital  of  united  Israel.  We  may 
assume  that  this  caused  uneasiness  to  Abncr,  who 
doubtless  had  dreams  of  a  reunited  Israel  under  the 
sceptre  of  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  Saul.  These 
dreams  must  have  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  David's  success.  Abner  well  understood  what  the 
conquest  of  Zion  portended,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  seek  to  counteract  David's  ambition.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  form  an  elaborate  plan  of  operations  ; 
he  had  but  to  allow  the  unsleeping  jealousy  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  display  itself.  There  would  be  constant 
border  hostilities,  and  Judah,  as  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
would  (he  must  have  hoped)  be  reduced  to  vassalage  to 
Israel,  and  in  time  perhaps  incorporated  into  the  king- 
dom. A  '  very  sore  battle '  is  reported  between  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  and  those  of  David  by  the  pool  of 
Giheon.  It  began  with  a  mere  sham  fight ;  but  such  a 
contest  could  not  be  expected  to  end  without  bloodshed, 
and  Abner  must  have  foreseen  this  when  he  and  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  set  out  from  Mahanaim  (2S.21J-17). 
The  result  was  disastrous  for  the  cause  of  Ishbaal,  and 
year  after  year  the  war  was  renewed  with  constant  loss 
of  prestige  to  the  house  of  Saul.  Fierce  private  passions, 
too,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  time  (sec  AHNKR  ;  IsH- 
haa  1  .  1;  Joah.  1).  At  length,  I shKial  being  removed, 
David  stood  alone,  sad  but  confident,  for  who  else 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  hour  of  need?  Had  he  not 
in  the  olden  time  been  Israel's  leader  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  he  not  by  marriage  a  member  of 

>  This  view  b  accepted  by  St.,  K.  Mey.,  We.,  Kamph., 
Kittel. 

*  See  Kamph  7.ATW  64V07  ['8*1:  Ki.  Hist.  ii.  The 
older  view  (see  St.)  was  that  Abner  upheld  the  banner  of  Israel 
against  the  1'hilUtines ;  but  Kamph.  *how»  at  | 
the  evidence  will  not  justify  this. 

a  See  Klo.  Sam.  m.  Kin.  146^  ;  Gtuk.  ijo. 
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Saul's  house  (2  S.  5a  3 13-16)  ?  So  the  elders  of  Israel 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  anointed  the  son  of  Jesse 
king  over  Israel. 

David  was  now,  according  to  a  not  very  early  tradi- 
tion,1 in  his  thirty-eighth  year  ;  seven  and  a  half  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  tirst  became  king 

.     ing  over     (  Hebron.    His  training  had  been 

the  pb.iu.tiM..      Td  vanel'  T1  £f  "3* 

fairly  hope  to  finish  the  work  which 
Saul  had  begun,  and  remove  for  ever  the  danger  of 
Philistine  invasions.  The  Philistines  knew  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  new  king  of  '  all  Israel  and 
Judaic  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  •  seeking  him."  They 
felt  towards  him  as  the  Syrian  king  felt  towiirds  Ahab  : 
if  he  were  only  slain  or  captured,  the  fate  of  Israel  was 
They  knew,  too,  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ud  sought  to  capture  him  before  he  could 
retire  into  his  ncwly-won  stronghold  of  Zion.  They 
were  too  late  for  this,  and  challenged  him  to  hattlc  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  westward  from  Jerusalem  (aS. 
618-35;  cp  FiAAI.  I  KRAZIM).  Two  great  victories  are 
said  to  have  been  won  on  this  occasion  by  David.  We 
have  also  a  record  of  individual  exploits  and  of  personal 
dangers  run  by  David  in  aS.  21  «5-«  238-17  (see  lsilBI- 
bknuh.  etc. ),  which  must,  it  would  seem,  have  stood 
originally  close  to  56-ia  17-15.  It  is  singular  that  this 
should  be  almost  all  that  is  told  us  respecting  what,  if 
entirely  David's  work,  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
achievements.  One  more  notice  indeed  has  come  down 
to  us  (a&8l)<  but  it  is  tantalisingly  short.  It  states 
that  '  l>avid  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued  them, 
and  look '  something  of  importance  1  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.'  The  Chronicler  thinks  that  what  David 
'took'  was  ' Gath  and  its  towns'  I  1  Ch.  18 1),  and  this 
is  certainly  plausible,  for  deeds  of  high  renown  were 
performed  near  Gath  (sec  Fj.IIANAN,  i),  and  afterwards 
we  find  600  men  of  Gath  in  David's  service  12S.  15 iS  ; 
see  below,  §  11).  It  is  more  proliable.  however,  that 
Ashdod  was  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  true  text  (sec 
Mrthko-Ammah).  Still  it  is  doubtful  whe thcr  such  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Philistines  as  the  passage  just  quoted 
ascribes  to  David,  is  historical.  That  the  Israelites 
were  delivered  from  the  dread  of  these  foes  is  indisput- 
able ;  but  that  David  broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
is  not  probable.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  helped  either  by  an 
Egyptian,  or  by  a  Musrite  (N.  Arabian)  intervention.2 
Moreover,  the  friendly  terms  on  which  I>avid  apprars 
to  have  stood  with  the  Philistines  at  a  later  time  suggest 
that  he  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  this  people  on 
conditions  equally  honourable  to  t>oth  sides,  one  of 
which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen  reason  to  think,  was 
the  restoration  of  the  nrk  (see  Ark.  §  5). 

However  this  may  be.  David  was  certainly  not  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  of  a  general  This  is  plain  from 
his  wise  measures  on  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  of  which  we  have  very  full 
particulars.  His  other  wars,  with  neighbours  only  less 
dangerous  than  the  Philistines,  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  We  have  a  summary  of  them  in  the 
same  section  that  refers  to  the  subduing  of  the  Philis- 
tines (aS.  81-14,  cp  1  S.  H47,  and  sec  Saul,  i  §  3), 
and  further  information  resjiecting  the  Ammonite  war 
in  2 S.  10  11 1  12»6-ii.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
Study  these  notices  critically,  both  from  a  purely  literary, 
and  from  a  historical,  point  of  view.  'I"hc  two  points  of 
view,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  kept  very  long  apart.  A  pre- 
liminary literary  analysis,  however,  will  quickly  show  us 
that  in  aS.8i-i«  we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  original 

1  Sc«  3  S.  54  (the  work  of  a  Deuteronomislic  editor). 
■If  an  Egyptian  intervention  be  supposed  we  mint  place  it 
during  the  twenty-first  F.cvpti.m  dynasty,    ^r-  WMM  {As.  «. 
Eur.  ^80),  who  tliinlu  that  the  notice  in  i  k.9  16  prrsunpose-. 
the  Egyptian  occupation  of  I'hilistia.    Observe  that  Capntorim 
a  'son'  of  Miiraitn  (see  Caphtor,  I4*.  I 


8.  Other  wars. 


tivc  theory,  however,  seems  much 
['99)  Si),  and  CP  ttOMISt,  |  3  *). 


probable  (see  /<JK  11 


narrative,  but  with  a  panegyric  made  up  from  various 
sources,  containing  strong  traces  of  editorial  work.  As 
to  2  S.  10  the  case  is  not  at  first  sight  so  clear  ;  but  a 
further  investigation  reveals  here,  too,  the  hand  of  the 
editor,  'live  contents  also  must  be  criticised,  and  this 
will  greatly  clear  up  the  problems  of  literary  analysis. 
ITie  historical  results  of  the  whole  process  are'not  unim- 
portant.1 

(a)  Afoot. — Little  enough  is  told  us  of  David's  war 
with  the  Moabites  (cp  MoABl;  but  that  little  is  suggestive. 
With  cold-blooded  precision  the  conqueror  destroyed 
two-thirds  (such  is  the  meaning  of  2  S.  8 •)  of  the  entire 
fighting  force  of  Moab.  'IT*  description  seems  to  imply 
lhat  it  was  an  act  of  national  retaliation,  and  the  1 
which  caused  this  may  be  plausibly  conjectured, 
kingdom  of  Ishhaal,  as  Kamphauscn 
by  no  means  so  powerful  as  the  early  w 
The  defeat  on  Gilboa  had  brought  the  Israelites  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  Saul  s  feeble  successor  had  to  make 
terms,  not  only  with  the  Philistines,  but  also  with  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  his  capital. 
Mahanaim.  was  only  too  accessible  It  is  probable  lhat 
both  Moab  and  Ammon  granted  him  peace  only  under 
insulting  conditions,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
insults  that  were  possible  in  such  circumstances  from 
iS.  11a  aS.  IO4.  David  of  course  had  to  give  these 
insolent  neighbours  a  lesson. 

(i)  Ammon. — -Passing  on  to  the  Ammonites,  we 
notice  that,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  (2  S.  I231),''1  there  is  none  as 
to  the  gravity  of  their  offrnee  (2  S.  IO1-5).  The  account 
of  the  details  of  the  war  requires  very  careful  criticism. 
The  conduct  of  the  host  of  Israel  was  entrusted  to  Joab. 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  politic  self-restraint  of  this 
general  that  David  in  person  stormed  the  Ammonitish 
capital,  and  carried  away  the  crown  of  the  idol-god 
Milcoin  (see  AmmoN,  §  8).  The  difficulty  of  the  narra- 
tive is  caused  by  the  statements  which  it  contains  re- 
specting the  Aramxan  allies  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
successes  which  David  gained  over  them.'  Was  the 
Zobata  mentioned  in  aS.  106  (undoubtedly  an  ancient 
passage  I  as  joining  with  licth-rchob  to  send  help  to  the 
Ammonites,  a  powerful  kingdom  N.  of  Damascus,  to 
which  all  Aram  W.  of  the  Euphrates  was  subject  (as 
slated  in  2  S.  10 16).  or  was  it  a  small  state  near  the 
land  of  Amnion,  which  on  various  grounds  agrees  best 
with  our  expectations?  If  the  latter  view  be  adopted, 
we  must  regard  2  S.  10 15-11*,  as  a  Late  editorial  in- 
sertion, akin  to  the  much  edited  passage  8  j-i.  and  all 
that  we  know  respecting  David's  relations  to  the 
Aram-tans  is  that  loab  routed  the  forces  sent  by  them 
to  help  the  Ammonites,  so  that  they  '  feared  to  help  the 
Ammonites  any  more'  1 2  S.  IOij  19/).  The 
of  86,  in  itself  so  improbable,  that  David 
Damascus,  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  a  passa . 
appears  over  again  in  v.  14.  The  editor,  by  1 
read  -  Aram'  instead  of  •  Edom,'  and  then  inn 
'  Aram  '  as  '  Aram-Damascus.'  * 

(f)  Edom. — Lastly  we  come  to  the  war  with  Edom. 
which,  as  we  arc  told  in  sS.  814.  was  incorporated  by 
David  into  his  kingdom.  We  are  left  entirely  ignor;int 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  war.*  and  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  details,  though  the  conquest  of  such  a  difficult 
region  would  have  been  well  worth  describing.     A  great 

'  On  the  criticism,  see  Samcki.,  ii.  II  4,  6,  and  cp  Bn.  Ri. 
Sm.  »45/.  *4<>  W.  :  Klo.  Sam.*,  Kin.  ;  Wi.  C.f  I  138^,  194^. 
Fur  anther  estimate  of  the  evidence,  sec  Imcsi  t„  I  tg. 

J  RV-i.tf.  gives  the  more  favourable  view  (en  which  see  Dr. 
TRS  toft)  that  David  put  the  Ammonitish  captives  to  forced 
labour  at  public  works. 

»  SeeWi.  Ct\  1,8-144. 

*  Klo.,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  correct  'F.doro'  in  p.  14 
into  '  Aram.'  The  traditional  view  of  2  S.  8  5/  ha-  bern  thought 
to  be  cuntirmed  by  1  K.  1 1  .'4  ;  hut  there  the  words  1  when  1  lavid 
»l<-wthem'areafrlo»,notfoii  1 
points  out. 

s  Wi.  regards  the  war  as  the  resum 
David  as  'prince  of  Caleb'  mod  his 

period  (r;n  10,). 
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V.  Later  theory 
of  a  Davidic 
empire. 


victory  is  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(f.v.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (aS.  813,  where  read 
'  Kdom '  for  1  Aram  '  with  ;  1's.  60,  title).  There 

is  also  an  incidental  reference  to  the  war  in  1  K.  11 15/, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Fdomitcs  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  but  received  no  quarter  from  their  conqueror. 
This  is  the  extent  of  our  information. 

To  sum  up.  If  it  is  one  of  David's  titles  to  fame  that 
he  for  a  time  united  '  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  from  Dan 
to  Beershcba'  (aS.  24*).  it  is  another 
that  he  secured  the  united  kingdom 
from  foreign  attack.  From  Assyria 
and  Egypt  indeed  there  was  then 
nothing  to  fear  j1  but  the  small  neighbouring  peoples 
needed  the  lesson  which  he  gave  them.  That  his  suze- 
rainty or  sphere  of  influence  extended  to  the  Euphrates 
is  not,  however,  supported,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  by  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  documents.  The 
editor  of  aS.  8,  who  perhaps  wrote  also  IOis-iqu.  con- 
founded the  two  Zobahs*  and  made  other  mistakes,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  mis-reading  of  the  evidence  he  and 
his  school  erected  the  airy  fabric  of  a  Davidic  empire 
large  enough  to  be  named  respectfully  among  the 
•  world-powers."  This  theory  (for  such  we  must  call  it) 
fell  in  with  the  later  tendency  to  glorify  David,  and 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  Messianic  kingdom  of  which  the 
Davidic  was  a  type  (Am.  9 11/,  post-exilic  ;  see  Amos. 
§  10.  Chronicles,  §  9).  It  cannot  be  resigned  without 
rcharological  discoveries  disclose 
1  of  fact  which  may  have  assisted  the  growth 
of  historical  error,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  ancient  editors  were  not  entirely  arbitrary  in  their 
procedure.  That  I^vid's  power  was  respected  as  far 
north  as  Hamath  (even  if  the  report  in  a  S.  8 10  be  not 
altogether  accurate)  need  not  lie  denied.  The  question 
is.  Can  it  be  proved  that  friendship  had  given  place,  on 
David's  side,  to  suzerainty  ? 

David's  next  aim  was  to  provide  a  worthy  centre  for 
the  united  people  of  Israel.  In  this  he  showed  a  truly 
masterly  statesmanship.  The  kingship 
of  Saul  was  not  altogether  different  from 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  greater 
'judges.'  It  never  entirely  divested  itself  of  a  tribal 
character,  as  is  clear  from  the  striking  narrative.  1  S. 
226-8.  At  the  risk  of  alienating  the  men  of  Judah, 
who.  in  fact,  appear  as  the  chief  malcontents  in  subse- 
quent civil  disturbances,  I>avid  transferred  his  royal 
n-Mdenee  from  the  remote  southern  city.  Hebron,  to 
Jerusalem.  The  new  capital  had  not  indeed  all  the 
natural  advantages  which  could  be  wished  (see  Jeru- 
salem) ;  but  it  liad  two  great  recommendations  :  (1)  it 
was  neither  Israelite  nor  Judahite,  having  been  recently 
won  by  David  and  his  men,  and  (a)  whilst  easily  access- 
ible from  the  north,  it  lay  close  to  David's  own  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  king  not  only  strengthened  iLs  fortifications, 
but  also  consecrated  it  by  solemnly  transferring  to  it  tins 
newly  recovered  national  sanctuary  (see  Ark,  §  6)  from 
its  temporary  home  at  Baal  (sec  KlRJATH  JKARIM)  in 
Judah.  This  must  not  be  disparaged  as  merely  a  proof 
of  political  wisdom.  It  was  this,  no  doubt ;  but  it  also 
sprang  from  deep  religious  feeling,  as  the  old  tradition 
clearly  sutes  (aS.  6*i  ;  see  6"*1-).  David  felt  that 
the  true  principle  of  national  unity  and  strength  lay  in 
fidelity  to  Yahwc.  and  it  is  to  him  therefore  that  the 
world  is  ultimately  indebted  for  the  streams  of  spiritual 
life  which  have  issued  from  Jerusalem.  That  he  built  a 
palace  for  himself,  but  no  temple  for  the  ark,  seemed  a 

'  It  U  quite  needles*  to  suppose  that  David  nude  a  nominal 
recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  Kgypt  (W'i.  C.t  1  1  yi\    This  is 
no  doubt  a  necessary  corollary  to  W.  M.  Mailer  » 
Egyptian  conquest  of  PhilUtia ;  but 
accepted  (see  above,  |  J,  end)i 

2  The  cuneiform  evidence  for  two  Zobahs  will  be  found  in 
Del.  1'ar,  38",  Sthr.  KC.F  122.  The  hUtorical  ri»:  of  places 
given  in  Aturluniuars  Annals  "  106-114  (A"/?2  nt>/.)  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Siibiti  to  the  S.  of  Damascus  and  near  Amnion, 
and  apparently  distinct  from  that  in  the  g< .graphical  lists  (o 
which  cp  Tomkins,  /'£f-'Q,  Apr.  1885,  p.  113).   See  Zoiiam. 
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strange  inconsistency  to  a  later  age,  Whether  the 
course  that  he  look  was  prescribed  by  an  oracle,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  ;  the  narrative  in  2  S.  7,  with  the 
accompanying  prophecy,  is  one  of  the  late  Deuterotio- 
mislic  insertions  and  cannot  be  safely  followed. 1 

(<i)  Army. — Both  in  military  and  in  civil  affairs 
David  was  careful  to  combine  the  necessary  innovations 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  old  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  which  he 
thoroughly  uivderstood.  The  tendency 
to  disintegration  inherent  in  the  old  clan -organisation 
(see  Government,  §  18)  besought  to  counteract  by 
the  institution  of  a  bodyguard,  which  was  a  natural 
development  out  of  his  old  Ixind  of  freebooters.  This 
well-disciplined  and  absolutely  trustworthy  '  standing 
army '  was  sufficient  to  exhibit  a  high  standard  to  the 
old  national  militia,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite  popular 
suspicion.  Specially  honoured  were  the  thirty-seven 
heroes  of  whom  a  list  is  given  in  a  S.  23  (see  below,  i. ). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  called  "the  thirty'  or 
'  the  knights  ' ; 4  but  most  are  in  favour  of  the  former 
rie*.  They  were  conspicuous  for  their  fearless  courage, 
of  which  some  anecdotes  are  preserved.  Foreigners 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
GiNxjrlm  (AV  -mighty  men').  Shortly  before  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom.  Ittai  the  Gittite  had  entered 
David  s  sconce  with  600  other  Philistines*  (a  S.  15.8), 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  one  of  the  trusted  '  thirty.' 
How  well  these  I'hilistinc  mercenaries  repaid  David's 
confidence,  is  proved  by  aS.  15 18  20 7  iK.  1  38.  (See 
Chekethites.  and  on  later  OT  references  to  the  king's 
foreign  guards  [e.g.,  Zeph.  18  Ezek.  Ut>ff.\  WkS 
OTJO*  a6a  n.) 

l(i.)  The  liH  of  heron  in  I  S.  23  enumerate*  'the  Three' 
**T  ifonf. — Ishbaal  (3),  hu  a/ak  (3),  and  Sham  ma  it  (3); 
then  follow  Abishai  and  lteii.iuh,  who  occupy  an  intermediary 
positiun  ;  and  finally,  the  heroes  themselves,  thirty-wen  in  all 
jr.  v>X  There  is  tome  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  number 
(see  Elika,  Kl  irHIUrT,  3),  and  the  numerous  textual  corrup- 
tions preclude  complete  certainty  as  to  their  names  and  origin 
(betides  the  special  articles  c~p  Nfarq.  h'unti.  i^Jf.X 


The  heroes  seem  to  have  been  originally  arranged  in  pairs 
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origin,  and  this  supports  the  conjecture  that  the  list  in  I 
refers  to  the  early  part  of  David's  life  (cp,  r.g.,  1  S.  22 1 /.), 
before  his  supremacy  was  spread  over  the  rest  of  Israel.  Note 
the  mention  of  Asahel  and  Uriah,  and  that  Renaiah  is  merely 
the  head  of  David's  guard,  and  has  not  apparently  reached  the 
position  he  holds  in  »  S.  h  t«  (see  below  (c|  i\  The  omission  of 
Juab  as  the  holder  of  any  official  position  is  remarkable,  and 
suggests  that  he  had  not  yet  become  'captain  of  the  host,' 
altltough  the  references  in  re*.  18  (Abishai,  the  brother  of  J oab ; 
cp  v.  34),  37  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  unknown.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  chapter  owes  its  present  form  to 
a  comparatively  late  editor  (cp  Kue.  J-  in!,  i.  3,  |  33,  n.  iA 

(ii-)  In  t  Ch.  11  the  same  list  is  substantially  repeated— in  a 
few  cases  with  belter  readings, — and  a  few  names  recur  in  ■  Ch. 
27 1-14  (see  below,  [c]  i.%  Verses  41^-47  add  sixteen  other 
heroes,  who,  to  judge  from  the  geniilicta  (often  doubtful,  see 
Mahavitk.  MasoaAtTE,  Mithnite)  were  partly  of  east- 
Jordanic  origin.  The  authenticity  of  these  names  is  a  difficult 
question.  They  may  have  proceeded  from  a  source  common  to 
both  compile™  (see  Kue.  Kinl.  1  3,  |  30,  11.  11);  but  the 
mention  of  Keubcnhcs,  find  the  preponderating  proportion  of 
theophorous  names  as  well  as  the  relative  lateness  of  such  names 
ns  Jaasiel,  Jeiel,  Joshaviah  in  this  chapter,  render  their  genuin*. 
ness  open  to  question, 
(iti.)  Further  lists  of  warriors  are  found  in  1  Ch.  12,  which 


enumerates  those  who  came  US  David  («)  at  Ziklag  (1-33),  and 

ts  purely  fabulous.  It 
all  the  tribes  (not  ex- 
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0J)at  Hebron  (3,  £> 
represents  the  warriors  as 

1  The  moditicaiions  introduced  into  this  narrative  both  by  the 
author  of  the  silo-.*  in  v.  13  and  by  the  Chronicler  (1 Ch.  17)  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  constant  recasting  of  old  material 
Lurried  on  by  llie  editors.  See  Samckl,  ii.  |  j,  and  cp  We. 
/W..  FT.  .77X 

■  O'P>0  and  B'S*>d  were 
II 11  15,  U4  18,  Var.  Bib.).  K 

I47).  At  any  rate  suuh  a  term  as  '  the  thirty'  would  soon  become 


confounded  (see  1  Ch. 
prefers  C'J?^C*  (cp  1  >i.  on  I  x. 


'  the  thirty' 

conventional  (see  a  S,  '23  39).    Cp  Chariot,  f  10. 

'  Read  '  and  all  the  men  of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  600  men,'  with 
Klo.,  Ki.,  Bu.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  David  had  really  had 
':wilht! 
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clmling  the  two  halves  of  Manasseh  !),  and  give*  a  the«Tatic  air 
lo  the  whole  by  the  inclusion  of  Aarouites.  (a)  In  the  first 
half  (  i-j.')  we  have  proLibly  a  fc.v  trace*  of  old  material,  and  very 
possibly  a  confused  recollection  of  event*  in  Davids  early  life. 
The  lists  comprise  men  of  Saul's  brelhien  and  of  Benjamin  (J  f?\ 
kofahitcs  (6)  and  men  of  I  ledor  (7).  In  the  case  of  the  Koiahites 
it  is  possible  that  the  Chronicler  is  thinking  of  the  later  priestly 
cla*s.  His  inclusion  of  suih  warnun  amon^  Davids  hand  is  as 
intelligible  as  his  ascription  to  l>avid  of  the  division  of  priestly 
courses  and  other  works  dealing  wuh  the  priests  and  Lcvite*. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  lie.,  we  may  more  probably  think  of  the 
Judaan  Koran  (1  Ch.  ".'atX  It  was  un<ler  Ikivid  that  the  S. 
JUtUean  populations  attained  power,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  suppose  that  individuals  from  among  them  joined  him.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  names  are  necessarily  old  or 
genuine.  Finally,  are  enumerated  (1)  certain  C.adites, 1  captains 
ot  the  host'Ojin  'Vtr\\  who  put  to  flight  David's  enemies  on 
either  si  le  of  the  Jordan  (r?.-i<);  (>)  Amasai(  =  Amasa,  f.r.),  who, 
at  the  head  of  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  came  to  David  in 
the  "  hold  '  (16-18);  and  (3)  certain  chiliarchs  of  Manasseh  (10). 
Underlying  the  account  of  Arnasai,  we  may  possibly  find  the 
traces  of  a  confused  and  mutilated  recollection  of  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  wherein  Amasa  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing 
Judah  and  the  king  together  (2  S.  ft  14).  S.  A.  C.  ] 

(r*F  Juiticr. — To  the  chief  civil  duty  of  a  king — the 
administration  of  justice  David  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion (2  !s.  815.  cp  U4  /  ),  for  Absalom's  complaint 
that  the  king  was  inaccessible  (a  S.  15j)  is  merely 
factious.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  change 
in  the  old  local  administration  of  justice  ;  but  he  intro- 
duced— simply  by  acting  as  supreme  judge — an  clement 
Which  profoundly  modified  the  traditional  system  (see 

GOVERNMENT,  g  19). 

(c)  Ofictrs. — In  this  and  other  departments  David 
was  aided  by  his  great  officers  of  state  (a  S.  816-18)  ; 
see  Bknaiah,  Hl'siiai,  Jeiukhaphat  a,  Joab,  and 
below.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all  probability 
he  had  a  Babylonian  scribe  or  secretary  (sec  SHAVSHA) 
—a  Lite  trace  of  the  early  preponderance  of  Babylonian 
civilisation  in  Palestine. 

(It  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  briefly  the  lists  of  David's 
officers,  treasurers,  etc. 

i.  1  Ch.  27,  a  passage  of  obviously  complex  character,  after 
reproducing  (re*.  1-1  s)  iHe  first  pan  of  the  list  of  David's  warriors 
(see  above  o  i.)  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  twelve  caftaint  of 
division*  (nJ  ■  C^1*,'  i-ij),  enumerates  twelve  frtmei  (C'TtT)  of 
the  tribe*  of  Israel  (16-14),  including  Ix-viics.  Aaronites,  the 
twofold  division  of  Manasseh  and  the  post -exilic  priestly  name* 
Hoshea,  Iddo,  Jeruham  (Y),  Zkhri ;  Jaasic-I  (t<.  21)  is  probably 
borrowed  frum  1  Ch.  11  47.  Tlii*  i*  followed  in  25-31  by  a  third 
list  of  twelve — Dav  id's  fpfrsrt-rs  or  trtaiurrrt ;  the  names  seem 
to  lie  old  (llray,  lll'X  iyajf\  and  so  far  as  this  goes,  the  list 
might  be  trustworthy  (1ml  cp  Kue.  Einl.  I  3,  I  31,  n.  1 1.  Besides 
Cray,  HPM  **)ff.,  see  C  hhomc  i  i  s,  |  9>  and  cp  We.  Fr»i.<M 

■1.  David  %  supreme  officer*  of  state  are  variously  enumerated 
in  a  S.  816.18  (cp2023-j6  (where  they  are  obviously  c 


place],  1  (  h.  18  14.17)  and  «  Ch.  2732-34  (cp 
1  K.  *,  and  the  list  given  by  ©HL  at  the  end  of  1  K.  2k  In  the 
case  of  (he  list  in  2  S.  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  has  been 
questioned  by  Bonk  (/.A  I  If  12 14))  and  probably  rightly. 
JoAH  b.  Zeruiah  is  said  to  be  '  over  the  host '  <K2Xn),  but  with 
the  exception  of  H  10  (David's  wars)  he  appears,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  tohcovcr  the  Cherethiles  and  Pelelliite*  (iS.  2O7);  and 
BenaiaH,  who  in  the  list  is  credited  with  this  office  (r>.  tS), 
was  'head  of  the  nyccO.'  »  s-  2333*  (see  Col  scil,  L  2)  and 
perhaps  also  'chief  of  the  brickkiln ' (t  K.  246A  cp  [?*"?."] 

aS.  V2\i\  JeitnsitAr-IIAT  (y.r.)  b.  Ahilud  was  recorder  (cp 
G«ivkrnmknt,  I  21)  and  Shislia  (see  Smavsha)  the  secretary. 
The  priests  were  David's  sons  (but  sec  Minister,  Choi);  but 
at  the  head  stood  Zadok  b.  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech. 
Abiathar  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Eli,  Zadok  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  although  mentioned  first  (cp  similarly  »S.  15 
3A      J°)  '"d  not  obtain  pre-eminence  until  the  time  of  Solomon. 

The  Chronicler's  list  (2732-44)  mentions  a  Jonathan, 
the  n'ln  of  David,  as  a  counsellor,  and  JuttEi.  \<).v.\  who  was 
'  with  the  king's  son*.'  Ahithophel,  and  Hushai  the  'friend  '  of 
David  (sec  Hushai),  are  well-known  characters  in  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  ;  according  to  the  Chronicler  their  places  were  filled 
by  Benaiah  and  Abiathar.  s.  A.  C.  J 

(</)  In  another  respect  too  David  followed  the  example 
of  Oriental  kings  :  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  he  built  himself  a  palace  of  stone  and  cedar 
wood  which  rose  proudly  above  the  low  dwellings  of 
Jerusalem.  There  he  combined  a  regal  generosity  with 
a  not  less  regal  luxury.  Mcphiboshcth  (MkkiuuaAL) 
among  his  court-pensioners  (a  & 
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§jf.  1 9 38  31  38) ;  singing  men  and  singing 
livened  his  repasts  (a  S.  1 1> 35). 

Another  piece  of  genuine  Oriental  magnific 
the  harem  ia.S.  J  11.  etc.),  which,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  shocked  the  nation  (aS.  DJjii.  was 
fraught  with  moral  danger  to  the  king,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  his  later  years. 
It  is  clear  from  passages  like  a  S.  13»t  14a4  lf»i  14  10 
6  12  14  that  the  moral  weakness  of  his  last  days  had 
liegitn  many  years  before,  under  the  influences  of  his 
harem. 

[Lists  of  David's  dons  are  found  in  (a)  2  S.  S 1-5  (  ■  1  Ch.  3  1-3) 
and  O)  aS.  5 13-16  ( -  t  Ch.  8 t-8  iCh.  Hfjj  It  is  probable 
that  originally  these  stood  together,  and  llaMt  (SBOTi  accord- 
ingly places  them  before  815.  (a)  The  former  list  gives  the 
name*  of  the  six  sons  horn  at  Hebron  and  reflects  David's  policy 
of  strengthening  his  power  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  clans 
or  tribes.  Besides  the  two  wives  from  Jezreel  (in  Judah)  and 
and  Carmel  (Caleb),  we  have  one  from  the  S.  Palestinian 
Geshur  lt-f.,  il  and,  possibly,  one  from  tiath  (see  Haoc.ii  ilk 
The  two  remaining  names,  Shki'NATIAH  (more  common  in  later 
literature)  and  I  rilKKAM,  are  unknown.  The  death  of  Ammon 
left  Chileahfif  the  name  be  correct — see  Ciiil-EAti)  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  nothing  what- 
ever is  told  us  of  his  fate  :  for  an  ingenious  conjecture,  cp  Marq. 
Fund.  35  /.  (0)  The  second  list  contains  eleven  names  — 
sons  born  at  Jerusalem.  Of  these  the  first  two,  Shammua  (or 
.Shimcah)and  Shobab,  may  probably  recur  (see  above  |  1,  n.  1). 
These  and  the  two  following  (Nathan  and  S<jlomon)are,  ac.  ord- 
ing  to  1  Ch.  3  5,  all  wins  of  Bathsheba.  The  statement  in  Cb. 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  desire  to  render  Solomon's  birth  as 
stainless  as  possible-  (Solomon  is  mentioned  last),  since  from  2  S. 
\\f.  it  appears  that  Solomon  was  really  the  «c ,W  sou.  These 
names  are  increased  to  thirteen  in  1  Ch.  14  by  the  addition  of 
Nogah  and  a  second  Kliphelet.  Perhaps  Xo£ah  is  original  and 
sho-ild  be  inserted  in  iS.  (Th.  Be.),  thus  raising  the  numbeT  to 
twelve  ;  but  it  it  possible  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  following 
Ncpheg  and  should  (with  Kliphelet)  be  omiited.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  »S.  .'113-16,  »b  (hut  not  6*)  lias  a  double  Hat 
the  second  of  which  (based  upon  Ch.)  agrees  with  &<  m  includ- 
ing the  two  doubtful  names.  s,  A.  C.  ] 

That  the  government  of  this  great  king  was  perfectly 
successful  cannot,  of  course,  lie  maintained.  His  people 
was  far  from  homogeneous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  jealousies  of  Judah  and  Israel  reappeared.  Great 
discontent  was  also  produced  by  his  attempt  to  numtier 
the  people,  w  hich  w;ts  110  doubt  regarded  by  his  subjects 
as  introductory  to  an  attempt  upon  their  liberties,  and 
was  checked  only  by  the  reljukes  of  his  seer  Gad  and 
the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilence 1  |a  S.  24). 

According  to  the  early  narrative,  the  conscience  of 
the  king  accepted  the  reliuke  ;  but  most  probably  David 
still  felt  as  a  statesman  that  the  position  of  Israel  was 
precarious  without  that  improved  military  organisation 
which  he  had  contemplated.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
continued  to  tolerate  some  ancient  usages  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  internal  harmony.  The  practice  of 
blood-revenge  w  as  nut  put  down.'  and,  by  allowing  the 
Gibeonitcs  to  enforce  it  against  the  house  of  Saul  (see 
G I  HK<  in  ,  Rl/.PAH),  the  king  involved  himself  in  a  feud  with 
the  Beiijamites  (cp  a  S.  21  with  108.  w  hich  refers  to  a  later 
date).  Yet  he  might  hive  braved  all  these  dangers  but 
for  the  disorders  of  his  own  family.  Need  we  tell  over 
again  the  story  of  his  great  moral  disaster?  Nowhere 
is  the  impossibility  of  upholding  the  saintliness  of  this 
king  more  apparent  than  here.  And  yet  a  laudabla 
desire  to  believe  the  best  of  David  has  perhaps  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  scalpel  of  the  critic  (see  BATHSHEBA). 

It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  1  S.  II  ■•111)  is  not  without 
later  insertions,  and  it  is  very  probahle  that  the  most  fascinating 
jMtt  of  the  storv  was  imagined  by  an  editor  in  the  interests  of 
reverence  and  edification, — in  fact,  that  the  process  of  cons-erting 
David  into  a  saint  had  already  begun.  That  later  ages  were 
ofoundly  shocked  at  David's  action  i*  a  proof  of  the  provi- 


dential education  of  Israel  to  be  the  greatest  of  moral  ■ 
The  Chronicler  show*  hi*  own  feeling  very  clearly  by  omitting 
the  narrative  altogether,  though,  had  he  accepted  the  view 
adopted  in  the  late  heading  of  Ps.  M,  he  would  have  shown 

1  The  event  must  have  been  subsequent  to  David's  foreign 
war  :  the  king  ha*  no  longer  any  enemy  to  fear.  On  the  state- 
ment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  in  1  S.  215-7  see 
Tam riM-noiisHi,  Dan-jaas,  and  on  the  literary  criticism  of 
chap.  24,  see  Samcel,  ii.  I  6. 

It  K  clear,  however,  from  »  S.  8*8/1,  14  1-10,  that  bis 
this  barbarous  t 
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David  to  He  more  nearly  a  saint  than  be  appears  to  us  in  i 
any  part  of  the  Chronicler  *  biography. 

The  effects  of  David's  sin  lasted  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  for  the  undue  influence  of  Dathshcba  is  conspicuous 
in  the  sad  story  of  the  competition  for  David's  crown. 
Kven  apart  from  this,  however,  the  royal  princes  could 
not  hut  display  the  faults  due  to  their  birth  and  education. 
The  narrative  is  impartially  exact.  We  shudder  at  the 
brutal  passion  of  Amnon,  and  the  shameless  counsel  of 
the  wily  Jonadab.  If  a  brilliant  suggestion  of  Ewald 
may  be  accepted,  we  see  the  •  inauspicious  expression,' 
or  in  plain  English  the  black  scowl  that  for  two  long 
years  rested  on  the  face  of  Absalom,1  and  the  panic 
of  the  court  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and  Amnon 
was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  Not  less 
valuable  psychologically  is  the  graphic  description  of 
Absalom's  unfilial  revolt  (sec  Absalom.  1). 

On  the  tragic  desith  of  the  popular  favourite,  better 
thoughts  came  to  David's  people,  who  bethought 
themselves  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  he  had 
saved  them  from  their  enemies.  The  men  of  Judah, 
however,  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  that 
claim  to  precedence  (a  S.  1(41-43)  which  the  king's 
policy  had  steadily  ignored,  and  a  rupture  ensued 
between  north  and  south,  which,  but  for  Joab's  energy, 
might  have  led  to  a  second  and  more  dangerous  rebellion 
(see.  however,  SllKHA.ii.  1).  After  this  nothing  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
David  had  not  many  more  years  to  live,  for  Absalom's 
rebellion  must  have  occurred  near  the  last  decade 
of  his  father's  life  (Kittel,  Hitt. 2175).  The  closing 
scene  in  the  biography  { t  K.  li-'in)  represents  David 
as  decrepit  and  bedridden,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
partisans  of  Solomon.  The  unedifying  account  of  the 
palace- intrigue  (see  AtMiNIJAII,  1  |.  which  placed  Bath- 
sheba's  son  upon  the  throne,  and  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  Joab.  shocked  the  Chronicler's 
sense  of  reverence.  He  therefore  (as  also  perhaps  the 
author  of  a  lost  Midrash  on  which  he  bases  his  work) 
substitutes  for  it  a  great  religious  function,  in  which 
David  plays  the  leading  part,  and  Solomon  appears  as 
the  meek  recipient  of  much  highly  spiritual  advice  and 
of  minute  instructions  as  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch.  ''I  'M). 

We  have  now  to  estimate  the  character  of  David.8 
We  may  safely  assert  that,  if  the  narratives  can  in  the 
main  be  trusted,  no  ancient  Israelite 
exercised  such  a  personal  charm  as 
David,  and  that  he  owed  this  not  merely 
to  his  physical  but  also  to  his  moral  qualities.  In  him 
the  better  elements  of  the  Israelitish  character  start  at 
once  into  a  new  life.  There  are  some  points  in  him 
that  repel  us  ;  in  these  he  is  the  child  of  the  past. 
There  ts  more  in  him  that  attracts  us  ;  in  this  he  is  a 
herald  of  the  future.  One  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  story  of  Saul  and  David  describes  the 
Litter  as  '  a  man  according  to  God's  mind  '(iS.  13 14), 
which  moans,  as  the  context  interprets  it.  one  in  whom 
Yahwc  God  of  Israel  has  found  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
of  his   people  (cp  Jcr.  3 15).     That  David  was  an 

1  On  a  S.  1S  j»  we  Kw.  Hitt.  8171.  The  suggestion  is 
given  in  fuller  form  by  I>r.  TBS  S34,  who«  *  only  doubt  is 
whether  a  word  (J*'***")  meaning  in  itself  simply  "  unluckineu* 
could  lie  u*ed  absolutely  to  signify  a  "token  of  untuck iness" 
for  other*.'  WRS  (David,  El>- *i)  accepted  the  view  ;  We.  and 
Bu.  are  also  attracted  by  it.  The  prevent  writer  prefers  Ew.'s 
alternative  suggestion,  \-iz.,  to  read  .ICOO-  instead  of  nCT(Kt  ) 
or  .1^r(Kr.);  but  "B"''JI  remains  unexplained.  Almost  certainly 
C.ratx  is  right.  Read,  with  him,  ntJSf-?  .  .  .  3J->JT  'for 
hostility  was  in  Absalom's  heart ';  cp  0t,. 

•  The  mo*!  helpful  characterisation  of  David  from  a  moderate 
traditional  point  of  view  b  that  of  Koh.  l.ehrh.  tier  biH.  r.ejfk. 
ii.  1 164-188  173  ('84).  Owing  to  the  progress  of  erituism, 
however,  alt  the  earlier  sketches,  of  David's  character  need  a 
thorough  revision.  A  bridge  Isclween  the  old  and  the  new  is 
offered  in  Cheyne's  Aids,  i5-7j,  where  the  resuh*  of  recent 
critic  ism  of  the  Hook*  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Psalter  are  pre- 
supposed, and  all  that  is  still  tenable  in  the  earlier  estimates  of 
David  is  restated.   See  also  Iskael,  H  I7-»i. 
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honest  and  vigorous  ruler  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
the  evidence  given  above  sufficiently  shows.  In  after- 
times  his  nanie  became  the  symbol  of  a  righteous  rule 
(Jcr.  23sl-  and  further  criticism  of  the  records  has  only 
confirmed  the  eulogy  given  to  David  by  Robertson  Smith 
in  1877— that  his  administration  of  justice  'was  never 
stained  by  selfish  considerations  or  motives  of  personal 
rancour.'1  Nor  does  he  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  his 
cruelly  to  Israel's  foreign  enemies,  when  we  consider 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  idea  of  morality  in  his 
time,  and  the  fate  that  would  have  been  in  store  for 
himself  and  his  people,  had  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  changed  places.  He  doubtless  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  cripple  Israel's  cruel  and 
malicious  neighbours  ;  to  the  Canaanites  at  his  own 
door  he  was  gentle.1  Compare  him  with  Sargon  or 
Asur-bani-pal,  in  whom  cruelty  was  joined  to  the  lust  of 
conquest,  and  how  great  is  his  moral  superiority  I  Nor 
can  we  easily  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
his  religion.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God.  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  times. 

TTie  generous  elevation  of  David's  character  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  those  parts  of  his  life  where  an  inferior 
nature  would  have  liecn  most  at  fault — in  his  conduct 
towards  Saul  (with  which  the  story  of  Rizpaii  is  in  no 

I  way  inconsistent),  in  the  blameless  reputation  of  himself 
and  his  Ixind  of  outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  in 

I  his  repentance  (which  we  so  greatly  desire  to  believe) 
under  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  in  his  noble  and  truly 
religious  bearing  on  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  antique 
elements  which  it  contains.  His  unfailing  insight  into 
character,  and  his  power  of  winning  men's  hearts  and 
touching  their  lictter  impulses,  appear  in  innumerable 
traits  of  the  history  (e.g.,  a  S.  14  18-20  331-39  2315-17)- 
II  is  knowledge  of  men  was  the  divination  of  a  poet 
rather  than  the  acquired  genius  of  a  statesman,  and  his 
capacity  for  rule  stood  in  harmonious  unity  with  his 

IS  Was  he  1>Tical  BemUS'     hM  WaS  l)aU<1  renll>'  * 
.  P™'?    Di<J  »-«-•  --*-«-  the  Arabian  prince 

*  P°"  7  Imra'  al-Kais.  fascinate  his  half-primitive 
people  by  song?  The  old  tradition  knows  him  as  a 
musician  (iS.  16 14-3*) ;  late  editors  of  the  psalms,  but 
not  Amos  (as  most  have  supposed  »>.  as  a  poet.  Several 
poems,  too,  are  ascribed  to  his  authorship  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  and  those  who  inserted  them  had  a  very 
definite  belief  on  the  subject  (sec  Samuel,  ii.  §  7).  One 

1  It  would  be  a  strange  exception  to  this  rule  if  out  of  pure 
vindictiveness  David  urged  his  son  Solomon  to  put  certain 
persons  who  had  injured  him  to  death  (1  K.  2i-o).  Three 
answers  may  be  given  to  ihi*  charge.  (1)  If  David  spoke  in  sub- 
stance these  words,  it  was  because  he  feared  to  leave  Joab's 
blood  shedding  unexpiated  and  Shimei's  solemn  curse  unneutral- 
ised  by  the  death  of  the  offenders:  continued  clemency  would, 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief,  have  been  dangerous,  (3)  The 
words  ascribed  to  David  imply  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  whirh  the  narrative  does  not 
permit  u*  to  assume  in  the  dying  king.  After  neglecting  to 
communicate  with  the  elders  of  Israel  and  Judah  respecting  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  likely  that  David's  mental 
power*  suddenly  rallied,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  this  forcihle 


and  even  eloquent  speech.  (3)  This  i»  precisely  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  a  narrator  was  likely  to  invent.  Solomon 
ne*ded  to  be  excused  to  unfriendly  readers  fur  having  put  Joab 
and  Shimei  to  death.  The  excuse  (which  in  the  narrator's  view 
was  perfectly  valid)  could  best  be  given  by  introducing  it  into 
a  last  speech  of  David. 

1  The  allusion  is  to  Araunah,  or  rather  Adonijah,  as  the  name 
should  probably  be  read.    See  Ak.sl~.nam. 

'  Even  the  NIT  of  r.  only  says,  1  Like  David,  they  devise 
for  themselves  instruments  of  (i.e.  to  accompany)  song.'  Thi* 
does  not  suit  the  context,  which  says,  '  w  ho  chant  (read  C"C'C1 ' 
cp  6 13  :  1  fell  out)  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,'  and  then  sneaks  of 
the  wine-bibbing  and  the  rich  unguents.    Some  detail  of  the 


banquet  must  be  referred  to  in  v.  */>.  All  but  the  last  iron!  Tr 
seems  to  be  the  conjecture  of  an  ancient  editor  (before  0  was 
made),  who  found  the  letters  of  his  text  almost  illegible.  On  0 
see  Vollers,  ZATtt'SA-r  (3  |.  Probably  the  verse  should 
read  thus,  Tr  VipS  iren  rp-^y  D-Sica  '  w  ho  play  on 
timbrel  and  harp,  and  reioice  at  the  sound  of  song.'  1-1-13  ' 
David  '  is  a  gloss,  as  J.  P.  Peter*  and  W'inckler  have  indep 
entry  pointed  out.  Cp  Is.  Sta,  and  especially  Job  SI  11 ; 
■pal  rra  Am.  5  »> 
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of  them— the  deeply-felt  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan — 
was  taken  from  the  so-called  liook  of  J  ASH  AR  (tf.v. .  §  3), 
and  another  —  the  short  elegy  on  Abner —  may  hare 
been  copied  from  the  same  hook.  These  occur  in 
aS  1  19-27  and  3  33/  respectively.  They  have  an 
antique  air  and  are  worthy  of  David.  Whether  any 
religious  elements  formerly  present  have  been  removed, 
we  cannot  say  ;  Iwt  tlvere  is  no  special  reason  to  think 
so.  That  the  song  of  triumph  in  a  S.  22  (=1*5.  18) 
and  the  '  last  words  of  l>avid '  in  23 1-7  (both  highly 
religious  compositions}  are  Davidic,  is  not,  on  grounds 
of  criticism,  tenable.  Nor  can  any  of  the  psalms  in  the 
Psalter  lie  ascribed  with  any  probability  to  David. 
The  eager  search  for  possible  Davidic  psalms  seems  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  seekers  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
the  Psalter  at  the  wrong  end.  That  David  composed 
religious  songs  is  of  course  probable  enough.  When 
lie  and  his  companions  '  played  before  Yahwe  with  all 
their  might,  and  with  songs  and  with  (divers  musical 
instruments),- '  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  '  some 
of  these  songs  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  by  tlic 
poet.king.',,  Hut  how  much  resemblance  would  these 
psalms  have  had  to  the  psalms  of  the  second  temple? 
Riid  how  could  the  David  known  to  us  from  history 
have  entered  into  the  ideas  of  Psalms  32  and  51.  which 
are  assigned  by  Dclitisch  and  Orelli  to  the  sad  period 
of  Davids  great  sin?  Would  not  that  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  of  miracles  ?    See  PsAl.MS. 

[In  the  above  sketch  sentences  have  been  here  and 
there  borruwed  from  the  kite  Robertson  Smith's  art. 
•  David'  in  the  EH.  especially  where  David's  character 
And  his  originality  as  a  ruler  are  referred  to.  Tin: 
advance  of  criticism  since  1 877  required  a  fresh  survey 
of  the  subject.  On  Kenan's  view  of  David  in  his  Hist, 
f  Israel,  see  WKS  Eng.  Hitt.  Rev.,  1888.  p.  134  / 
Dunckcr  {//is/,  of  Ant.  voL  ii. )  is  hardly  less  un- 
sympathetic than  Kenan,  and  his  narrative  nwds 
adjustment  to  the  results  of  critical  analysis.  St.'s  G  1 7 
1  27 f- V)S,  and  We.'s  Pti>!.,  KT.  361-373,  and  tJQft 
56-64,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  WL's  (!/  1  is 
fresh  and  original,  but  often  rash.  Chcyne's  Aids 
('92).  pari  1,  relates  to  the  David  -  narratives ;  Ki.'s 
analysis  in  Kaii.  //.S",  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated 
in  chap  1,  is  provisionally  adopted.  Sec  also  Dr. 
TVf.V  (  ooi  ;  Kamph.,  Philister  und  //ebriier  tur 
ZtU  Davids,  EATW  ['86]  43.97;  Marquart  s  Funda- 
ment! ('97) ;  and  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on 
Samuel  and  Chronicles  (with  the  books  there  referred 
to}.  Prof.  W.  K.  Smith's  article  in  Eff*'  should  be 
taken  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Kwald's  /lisfory. 
Chandler's  Lift  of  David  (1st  ed.  1766)  gives  answers 
to  the  very  real  difficulties  suggested  by  Itarc  Ifcnle 
which  are  now  superseded.  Staheliu's  Ish<n  Davids 
(  66)  is  recommended  bv  Robertson  Smith  for  the 
numerous  parallels  adduced  from  Oriental  history.  The 
late  H.  A.  White's  art.  in  Hastings'  DII  has  gr--.it 
merit  For  an  account  of  David  as  a  tactician,  see 
Diculafoy's  monograph.  ]  t.  K.  C. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF  (in  TIT),  a  Sam.  57  1  K.2.o. 
See  jKHfSALEM. 

DAY.  Among  the  ancients  the  day  was  reckoned  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  "The  Babylonians  reckoned 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  the  Athenians  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  the  L'mbrians  from  noon 
to  noon,  the  common  people  everywhere 
from  dawn  to  dark,  the  Roman  prints  and  those  by 
whom  the  civil  day  has  been  defined,  as  also  the 
Egyptians  and  Hipparchus,  from  midnight  to  midnight' 
(Plin.  //.V  279.  8  188).  •  From  dawn  to  dark"  (a  lute 
ad  terisbrat)  was  ihe  ancient  and  ordinary  meaning  of 
a  day  (c.1")  among  the  Israelites  ;  night,  as  being  the 
time  'when  no  man  can  work'  (Jn.  9*),  might,  it  was 
considered,  be  left  out  of  account  altogether,  or,  at  all 

1  »  S. o 5.    We  emend,  with  Klnst.,  after  1  Ch.  13 s. 
2  Che.  c  Ft.  ijj. 
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DAY 

events,  as  being  the  evident  complement  of  the  '  day 

and  involved  in  it,  did  not  require  explicit  mention. 
Thus  the  word  '  day '  came  to  have  a  twofold  meaning  : 
at  one  time  signifying  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ; 
at  another  including  day's  inseparable  accompaniment, 
the  night,  and  embracing  the  whole  period  from  one 
sunrise  to  the  next  Only  in  cases  where  the  contrast 
had  to  be  brought  out,  or  there  wis  risk  of  ambiguity, 
was  it  necessary  to  name  the  night  (n^>)  expressly, 
as.  for  example,  in  Gen.  74"  31 39.  Apart  from  cv 
and  the  combination  of  of  and  ltV\  the  Hebrews  pos- 
sessed no  expression  for  the  civil  day  as  including  day 
and  night ;    for   the   designation  ia3  '  evening 

morning,'  which  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
second  century  RC  (Dan.  814),  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
vvxHutpoo  (a  Cor.  11  j5),  is  but  a  combination  precisely 
similar  to  the  older  ov  and  nVS. 

The  Israelites  regarded  the  morning  as  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  in  the  evening  the  day  1  declined  '  or  '  went 
down,"  and  until  the  new  day  (-ire.  "morning  )  broke 
it  was  necessary  to  '  tarry  all  night '  (cp  Judg.  196-9  and 
the  series  in  Nu.  11  jj,  'all  that  day  and  all  the  night 
and  all  the  next  day').  Not  till  post-exilic  times  do  we 
find  traces  of  a  new  mode  of  reckoning  which  makes 
day  begin  at  sunset  and  continue  till  the  sunset  follow- 
ing. In  P,  it  is  true,  the  expression  '  day  and  night ' 
(e.g. ,  Lev.  835  Nu.  °ji  )  is  unhesitatingly  used,  not  '  night 
and  day,"  nnd  the  evening  following  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  is  regarded  as  the  evening  of  that 
day  ( Fx.  12  iS} ;  but  Lev.  23 32  certainly  reckons  the  day 
as  extending  from  evening  to  e\cning,  and  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (P)  when,  after  describing  the  work  of  each  day, 
he  invariably  adds.  '  So  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning,  a  first  [second,  third,  etc.]  day  '  (Gen.  1 5  8  1  j, 
«c,  'p-Sp.  in*  ^T-np  3?y~--n).  The  later  mode 
of  reckoning  is  shown  also  in  the  above-mentioned 
expression  in  Dan.  814  {-\p'3  317).  in  the  order  of  the 
words  'evening,  morning,  noon'  in  Ps.65i7[iB],  and  in 
the  '  night  and  day,'  '  night  or  day,'  of  the  late  passages 
Is.  2"  3  34  10  F-sth.  4  16. '  In  connection  with  this  later 
Jewish  custom  one  has  to  remember  the  importance 
which  the  new  moon  I  visible  only  in  the  evening)  had 
for  the  Israelites  in  the  determination  of  their  feasts, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  ancient  people-, 
who  olwerved  lunar  divisions  of  time  (Athenians,  Gauls, 
Germans)  also  began  their  day  with  evening.  All 
the  same,  it  is  undeniably  a  somewhat  unnatural  mode 
of  reckoning,  and  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned  can  have 
come  into  use  only  when  it  was  desired  to  fix  times  with 
legal  and  uniform  precision  for  the  nation  at  large. 

The  ancient   Israelites  had  no  precise  subdivision 
of  the  day  for  accurate  measurement  of  time.  They 
_  „    gun-  t'<-"s'l>n:llcd  tne  various   periods  of  the 
...  .        day    by    the    natural    changes  which 
amone  tha  n,',rkc'1  ils  «OBBBW  stag.-!,  or  by  the 
Israelites    succcssive  occupations  in  ordinary  daily 
routine.    Thus  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  morning  (-15S),  midday  (rrvts),  and  evening 
(aip)  should  be  distinguished,  and   equally  so  that 

morning  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  rising  of  the  morning, 
the  breaking  of  the  day  (Gen.  19  15  32»4  [zj]).  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun  ((Jen.  19aj  32  31  [33]) ;  midday,  the  heat 
of  the  day  (Gen.  I81  I S.  11 11)  or  the  height  of  the  day 
[F.V  the  perfect  day]  (Prov.  4  18) ;  afternoon,  the  time  of 
ihe  day's  decline  (Judg.  19e)  ;  and  evening,  the  time  of 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Gen.  IS  it  17)  or  of  'the  wind  of 
the  day  '  or  evening  breeze  (Gen.  38  Cant-  2 17  [when  the 
day  is  cool]  46|.  Specially  noticeable  is  the  expression 
o:??P7  M"  '  between  the  two  evenings,'  met  with  only  in 

1  In  Dt.  2886  Jer.  14  17  the  original  text  had  'day  and  night' 
(nee  (S);  a  late  transcriber  tuhstituted  '  night  and  day  '  in  accord- 
ance  with  die  mode  of  expresuuti  current  in       own  time. 
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3.  The  term 


P(Ex.l26  16«»  29,9  4i  308  l.cv.23s  Nu.935««  2848). 
which  can  mean  only  1  towards  evening."  '  about  the 
evening  time.'  since  it  is  used  to  indicate  the  same  period 
that  is  called  in  Dl  166  the  time  of  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  (cp  Ex.  126  Nu.  9is««)-  Whether  the  form 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  dual,  and  'the  two  evenings' 
understood  as  meaning  '  the  evening  of  the  sun  and  the 
evening  of  its  still  visible  light.'  may  be  left  an  open 
question  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  evening 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law  to  be  made  C'3"!J»  11  J'3 — »•  * . 
towards  evening  (Kx.  293941  Nu.  284  8)— was  offered  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  in  the  afternoon  between 
half-past  two  and  half-past  three  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  43 
and  Mishna,  Peiahtm  5 1  ;  also  Acts  3 1  10  3  30,  where  the 
prayer  associated  with  the  evening  sacrifice  also  is  made 
at  the  ninth  hour),  and  that  only  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  maintain  the  old  correct  interpretation.  The 
change  possibly  may  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Maecabean  period  ;  for  in  Daniel  (9n)  the  daily  offering 
is  still  spoken  of  as  jiy  nnje.  '  the  evening  oblation.* 
and  no  place  in  the  OT  gives  any  hint  of  a  change  (cp 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reminiscences  of  psalmody  by 
night  in  the  temple  :  1  Ch.  933  2330  Ps.  92  j  3  [34]  134 1 ; 
cp  1 19  6j).  By  reference  to  functions  of  daily  recurrence, 
morning  is  called  *4he  time  of  incense'  (Lie.  1 10) ;  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 
Minha  (1  K.  18*936) ;  and  the  evening,  '  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water '  ( Gen.  24 1 1 ),  or  '  the  time  of 
the  evening  oblation  '  (Dan.  9 »i ;  cpE/ra94/!).  Cpalso 
"  cock-crowing  '  as  denoting  early  morning  ( Mk.  1 4  30  71). 

The  O  l' affords  no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  divided 
their  day  into  twelve  hours  as  the  Babylonians  did. 

The  sundial  (?)  of  Ahaz  (2  K.2O9-11  Is. 
388),  whatever  it  was  (see  Dial),  did  not 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  measurement  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  even  at  so  late  a  date 
as  that  of  Daniel  (4  16  55r  the  Aramaic  word  rt^p  (  hour') 
does  not  mean  any  exact  portion  of  time.  Reckoning  by 
hours  is  met  with  first  in  the  N'T,  where  the  day  consists 
of  twelve  hours  (Jn.  1 1  91  or  twelfths  simply  designated  as 
first  [second,  etc.  ]  of  the  day,  reckoned  as  beginning  at 
sunrise  (cp  Acts 2 15  Ml.  20  3  5  6  2"  45  46  etc. ).  The  hour 
was  thus  with  the  lews  a  variable  quantity,  as  it  was 
also  with  the  Babylonians,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  day 
ranging  fiom  forty  - nine  to  seventy-one  minutes  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  and  the  further  development  of  the  sexa- 
gesimal system  as  a  whole  had  commended  itself  to  (he 
liabvlomatis  from  their  observation  that,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
direct  ray  of  the  sun  and  that  of  visibility  of  the  entire 
disk  alwvc  the  horizon  amounted  to  a  360th  of  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  sun  was  visible  in  the 
s.  or  the  720th  part  of  a  full  day  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  another. 
Equal  divisions  of  the  night  were  of  older  date  than 
equal  divisions  of  the  day.  Three  ni^ht-watches  were 
recognised:  the  first  (mTCffK  Cth;  I -am. 
219),  the  middle  (r'j'c-n.n  rrcc'tn  ;  Judg. 
7 19  ;  within  which,  of  coarse,  midnight  fell, 
Ex.  1 1 4)  and  the  last  (^;.t  t\-zz*  ;  Kx.  1 1  n  1  S.  1 1 1 1 ). 
From  the  XT  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  at  least,  the  Roman  division  into  four  watches 
had  in  common  use  superseded  the  old  division  into 
three  (Mk.  133s  oyV.  jwrjorernor,  dXfirro/w^wWa'!] 
and  wp*i;  MtUaj  Mk.64»  Lk.12.o5.  cp  Actsl24). 
Krom  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  the 
step  to  a  similar  division  of  the  night  was  easy  (so, 
certainly,  in  Acis23»3  ;  cp  also  Acts lft1  jj  Kk.  12 39  and, 
for  the  last-cited  passage,  sec  the  parallel  in  Mt.  24  43 
which  speaks  of  '  watch.'  not  '  hour'). 

'  Day '  U  ■ornetirnes  uwl  in  a  half-metaphorical  «w,  Thus 
id  Ho*.  2  ■  <  7  5  it  means  ' high  day  ' ;  in  Jobs  1  '  birth-day ' ;  in 


*.  N; 


ID  Him.  X  it 
ler.  50  37  Jo 


Job  IK  ao  15 13  P*-  $T  n.  etc.,    day  of  doom 
&  3  I4I '  day  of  battle.'   On  the  expression  '  day  of  Yahwc  '  (Joel 
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1  15  Fiek.  13s  Is,  2  13)  and  'day  of  fudgment  '  (3  Pet.  87 
>)h«/ki  xpto-rwc)  >ee  EsciiATOi.Oi.v,  i.  Paul  use*  the  expression 
at^prnwun)  i*nf>a  (i  Cor.  4  3)  in  Contrast  10  fprps  rev  avjsisv  (Lk. 
1?  74  ■  Cor.  I  a  l<cc  Var.  Bib.) ;  q  *vjn»*i  wm,  Kev.  1 10 ;  ice 
Lord's  Day)  to  mean  an  ordinary  'day  of  trial"  (GrimmO 
compares  inWfuc,  Reiekitaf\.  See  art.  'Tag/  in  Winer's 
HWH,»*  also  in  I'RK,  and  Kiehm*  HUB:  Jtenzinger,  HA 
aoa/:  Nowack,  HA  lit,/.;  Herifcld,  6<7(J7)2  184/  and 
Schurcr,  Gl'l  2  334  3rd  od.  2  390.  K.  M, 

DAY'S  JOTJENEY  (Or*  Yft-  Nu.  11 31;  HMCpac 

OaOC.    Kk.  2+4).      Sec    WEIGHTS    AND  Mf.AsUKKS. 

For  '  sabbath  day's  journey,'  see  Sabbath,  §  4,  n. 

DAYSMAN  (PI'piD),  Job  9  33  EV ;  EV»it-  Umpirb 
(see  Murray  under  '  daysman '  ;  Davidson  quotes 
Spenser.  FmU  Quten.  ii.  8  38).  6""*  renders  by  luvlrjfl 
/roi  «Wnw.    Sec  Law  and  Justice.  §  10. 

DAY  STAB.  1.  (fyn  ;  ewctbopoc).  Is- 14..  RV; 
a.  (tpcjctbopoc).  a  Pet.  1 19.    See  Lucifer. 

DEACON  and  DEACONESS  (aiakonoc). 
1.  The  Word. — \Vc  may  consider  first  the  use  of 
the  word  and  of  its  cognates. 

In  the  (Vospcls  the  word  jiaxorot  is  used  (1)  literally,  of  a 
servant  who  prepare*  or  serve*  a  meal,  Mt.  22  13  Jn.  2  59; 

(?)  metaphorically  (MIc  B35  IU43  ||  Mt.  28  ti 

1.  Usage  in  M  26,  Jn.  12  j6k    It  »  never  u*cd  by  Lk.  who, 
Gospels.     in  what  Mtms  a  parallel  to  sayings  in  Mk., 

prefer*  the  participle  o  £ouro»**i'  (22  at/.)\  in 
one  place  (10 40),  however,  he_  use*  iiaxoxa  of  the  preparation 
of  a  meal.  The  verb  (iiumif)  it  likewise  used  (1)  litctally,  of 
preparing  or  supplying  food  (Mk.  I  11  II  Mt.  4  11  of  the  angel*); 
1  31  ('.  Mt.  Lk.),  Lk.  10 40  I237  IT  11  jn.  12  3  Ml.  2  .44  (rather 
more  widely);  and  a,!ain  somewhat  more  wiiirly  (Mk.  1  f •  4 1  :  Mt. 
27  15  Lk.  S3)  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  Ji-mi*  in  his 
journeying*  in  Galilee;  (;)  metaphorically  (Lk.  22  jo/.;  Jn. 

12jft)L 

The  ordinary  word  for  a  servant  in  the  Gncpcb  is  tovAoc,  a 
bond  -servant  or  slave  ;  hut  a  601 Aot  may  be  called  u|Kin  to 
£,a*ofrc,  (l.k.  IT  7  /.),  and  in  discharge  of  tbis  function  may 
be  termed  iiuonf  (Mt.  22  f  10  1  j).  aovAoe  emphasise*  relation 
to  .4  ina^N-r  ;  i,<U»m.  performance  of  icrvice.  Tlie  Utter  word 
i%  fier  from  the  a»«xutioc»  of  slavery  which  Ulong  lo  lh<- 
former,  ll  was  thus  fuinl  for  adoption  as  the  desciiptioa  of 
any  form  of  Christian  t*rvi<.e  rendered  lo  Chrial  or  to  his 
Church. 

Accordingly  in  Act*  we  find  i.axona  frequently  in  thi>  imw  : 
Acts  1  17  35,  the  rrojooitt  of  ar»J^tle^hip  ;  <'•  1 ,  the  daily  itaxorm 
by  which  the  need*  of  die  poorer  )>rrtlircn  weic 

2.  In  Acta,   wrpplicd  ;  and,  in  cofitrasf  to  this,  the  £,aaorta 

of  the  word  (t><)  In  II  M  and  (Saj  i<wona 
U  u-^d  of  the  help  in  the  fjmine  remlcrcd  by  Anti«h  to  the 
brethren  in  JurUra  (a  »en*e  which  re«  ur«  in  Paul  s  epistle*).  In 
20  34  1'jul  speak*,  mure  general))'  of  fulltililri;  the  itaxori*  w  hit  h 
he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jcmis  ;  and  in  21  19  he  declare* 
What  Cod  has  wrought  among  the  I  IcMUcI  through  his  jicoroxui. 
The  word  itaa«»«c  dm  s  not  occur  at  all  in  Act  -  (us  il  di<:»  not 
in  l.k.);  but  tiuonir  is  used  in  a  literal  sense  111  ft  j  of  serving 
the  tables;  ami  metaphorically  of  Timothy  and  Lrasius,  who 
'  ministered  '  lo  Paul  (1!»  33). 

In  the  first  of  the  four  chronological  groups  of  ihe  Pauline 
epistles,  the  only  instance  of  the  »c.i,i  or  Us  cngrune*  is  1  Mies*. 

ft  a,  where  1  imothy  i*  calletl  'the  CM«uebroc 
3,  In  Epistles,  [nr  m   ...yoe,  />'/'"  arm.  1  of  God  in  the  gus|jel 

of  Christ  '  In  the  second  group  the  words 
are  freely  used.  P-oil  and  Ap->1los  are  '  6.axomi  1 1. rough  whom 
ye  belicsed  '  (1  Cor.  3  $)  "1  litle  reri- 1\  ol  ciawoi  ioi  '  are  spoken 
of  in  12  s  ;  and  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  the  remaikahle 

J>brase  Ls  used,  '  ihe-y  app->intcd  (or  Kt ")  llwrnselveii  unto 
inuona  to  tlie  saints  '  (In  15k  T  his  pass.i^e  alone  would  show 
that  (he  words  were  nnt  yet  limited  to  an  oflkial  use.  In  3  ('or. 
the  most  noteworthy  passages  are  S4  10  .0  V  1  11  13.  where  the 
weeds  are  applied  to  the  collection  in  the  <  Ircek  churchc*  for 
the  poor  s,imt*  in  Jerusalem,  a  servi.r  on  whiih  Paul  laid  the 
gtearesi  stre*»  as  being  a  means  of  cementing  the  union  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  ( .entile  portions  i.f  the  Church.  I  he  bpistle 
to  the  Roman*  (l'i»«,  el)  shows  tu  his  anxiety  on  tbis  matter, 
and  hi*  fixed  resolve  10  carry  out  his  project  in  person  at  any 
risk  to  liberty  or  life.  Here  again,  (lien.  juuromV  and  4ia«ow'« 
are  used  of  the  ministration  to  temporal  need*.  In  the  tame 
episile  (II  1  0  occur  the  notable  we>rds  *  I  gL.rify  my  ftiuoisi' 
(asap-slle  of  the  fJlQlHo);  and  the-  wide  range  with  which  be 
Use*  lite  term  i»  seen  when  he  speaks  of  the  temporal  nilrr  as 
•the  «i«to^*n  <t(  God'  (18 4).  The  application  of  the  word  tu 
Phiebe  of  Ccnchreir  (I«  1)  will  1r-  considered  presently  (f  4). 

In  the  third  group  Paul  himself  is  twice-  styled  a  'Jiuum 
of  the  gospel  '  (Kph.  S7  Celt.  1  l]X  and  time  'a  iiuorot  of  tl  e 
church  (Col.  i  14 /.\  Tyclncu*  is  twice  descnlied  as  'the 
belovetl  brother  and  faithful  i.«o«x  in  the  L>rd  '  (I'ph-  »'■  31 
Col.  47;  in  the  Latter  place  the  description  •  fellow  servant* 
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alio  is  inserted);  similarly, '  Epaphras,  who  is  a  faithful  ii 
on  our  behalf,  of  Christ '  (Col.  I  7).  "11,.-  work  of  ^iuomc  is 
referred  to  in  the  widest  sense  in  Eph.  <n;  and  in  Col.  417 
Archippus  receives  the  mfv-jct :  '  Look  to  the  4ia«o«-ia  which 
thou  bast  received  in  the  l-oid,  that  thou  mayest  lull  I  it.'  In 
Philemon  Haul  says  of  OmhM  the  runaway  slave,  'that  on 
thy  behalf  he  may  minister  to  me  '  ( liamorf ,  r.  13).  In  I'hilip- 
pians  the  only  instance  is  of  special  importance  ;  for  the  epistle 
■s  addressed  'to  all  the  saints  ...  in  Philippi,  together  with 
tmurxoiro.  and  Jiaaovoi  (In. 

I"he  fourth  group  consists  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  and  here 
the  general  sense  of  the  words  is  still  the  most  freijuent.  I  he 
apostle  thanks  ( .  «J  (1  I  im.  1  13)  for  having  appointed  him  unto 
AiMofia-  Timothy  is  to  l>e  a  good  ittuoroc  of  Christ  Jesus 
(4  6),  and  is  charged  to  fulfil  hi*  Iiugria  (1  Tim.  id  Of 
Onrsiphoru*  the  apostle  recalls  how  he  '  ministered  '  in  Ephcsu* 
(1  IS);  and  of  Mailt  he  says,  'he  is  useful  to  me  for  itanori*' 
(4  n).  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  most  importance  for 
ouf  purpose  is  the  code  of  regulations  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  S1H3 
for  a  class  of  persons  who  arc  definitely  designated  liinm. 

Heforc  considering  these  regulations  we  may  return  to  Kom. 
16  I, '  I  commend  to  you  Pli.tbe  our  sister,  who  is  (alsol  tiaworoc 
of  the  church  which  is  in  Cmchreje.'  _  II  it 

4.  C&SO  Of  possible  tu  interpret  the  word  here  cither  in  the 
PhcDbe.  general  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  it  so  often, 
or  in  the  official  sense  which  we  find  in  the 
later  epistles  10  the  Plulippians  and  to  Timothy.  It  is  no 
objection  to  the  official  sense  that  the  person  so  designated  is 
a  woman  ;  for  we  shall  presently  see  that  at  Ephesut  the  Order 
included  deacons  of  either  sex. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  since  there  is  not  in  the  two  earlier  group* 
of  Haul's  epistles  any  other  indication  that  *io«ono  is  a  special 
office  in  the  Church,  this,  which  occurs  in  the  second  group, 
would  be  a  solitary  and  somewhat  purrling  exception.  More- 
over, as  Ccadra  was  the  K.  port  of  Corinth,  this  case  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  Corinthian  church.  In  that  church  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  of  .Stephanas  and  his  household, 

the  word  tuinti  being  used  in  its  broadest  sense.  There  also 
Chloc  and  bcr  household  were  of  note.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  Phcclie  was  another  woman  of  influence  who  held  a  corre- 
sponding pre-eminence  of  service  in  the  neighlsmring  port,  a 
pre-eminence  that  earned  for  her  at  the  apvstie's  hands  tbe 
honourable  title  of  Jiuoroe  of  the  church  :  for  she  had  been 
a  helper  (perhaps  we  should  render  it  'a  patroness,'  apoirrwrtc) 
of  many  and  01  the  apostle  himself.  If  we  could  assume  that 
the  diaconate  was  formally  established  in  the  Corinthian  church 
at  this  time,  we  should  certainly  con.  lude  that  Phoebe  was  one 
of  the  women  who  served  it ;  but  this  assumption  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  as  to  any  kind  of 
definite  ecclesiastical  organisation  at  Corinth. 

Of  Phoebe,  then,  we  may  say  with  security  that  she  is  a 
witness  to  the  important  services  rendered  by  women  in  the 
primitive  Church  :  but  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  diaconate 
It  will  not  l>e  wise  to  assume  that  the  word  Asuoro*  is  used  of 
her  in  the  strictly  official  sense.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
evidence  this  passage  must  be  left  out  of  the  count  as  being,  at 
any  rale,  uncertain  testimony.  For  a  technical  diaconate  in 
Paul's  writings  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two  passages,  Phil.  1  t 
and  1  Tim.  Sb-ij. 

1 1.  Origin  an  J  function!  of  the  Diaconate.  — The  first 
1  of  any  need  of  organisation  in  the  Christian 
community  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
daily  meal  in  Jerusalem 
§  1 1 ).  The  word  deacon 
in  Acts  to  the  seven  men  who  were  on  this  occasion 
appointed  to  the  sen' ice  of  the  poor  ; 1  wc  have  already 
noted  that  oiditoirof  does  nor  occur  in  Lk.  or  Acts. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  later  Church  tradition,  they  were 
constantly  regarded  as  the  earliest  deacons ;  and  so 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  numtier  of  deacons  in 
some  churches  was  limited  to  seven.  Names  apart, 
they  truly  represented  the  essential  feature  of  the 
diaconate,  as  the  Church's  organ  for  service  to  her 
poorer  mcmljers.  In  other  communities,  especially  in 
the  Creek  world,  this  service  was  destined  to  take  a 
different  form  ;  but  the  deacons  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
at  Philippi  and  Kphcsus  had  a  similar  function,  though 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  discharged  it  were  very 
dissimilar.     The  definite  title  is  met  with  first  in  the 

/  *  _  .    I,  Vs,sj-         _  „  ,  1      L    ■  V»   -1  f»^s.«M  at*. 

sjrecK  tnurencs,  anil  ntrre  tne  order  trom  its 
ment  is  found  to  include  the  services  of  men 
alike.  The  admission  of  women  to  the  diaconate 
could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  the  Jewish  communities  ; 
but  it  was  probably  felt  to  be  natural  in  places  where 
women  were  in  general  accorded  a  larger  liberty. 
Whilst  then  we  recognise  the  germ  of  the  institution 
In  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  in  Jerusalem,  we  must 

I  Cp  Hatch,  Early  Christian  Cliynkfs.  49. 
•03-) 
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look  to  the  Greek  churches  for  the  development  of  the 
definite  and  permanent  order. 

As  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul  drew  to  a  close,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  '  return '  of  Christ  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  was  natural  that  ecclesiastical 
ilion  should  assume  a  new  and  increasing  im- 
It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  we  find  the 
apostle  in  a  later  epistle  recognising  expressly  'the 
bishops  and  deacons'  at  Philippi.  very  much  as  he 
had  tecognised  the  '  episcopate '  of  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus.  when  he  thought  that  he  should  see  them 
again  no  more  (Acts  20*8).  'Those  who  ruled,'  and 
those  who  served'  under  them,  were  coming  to  form 
definite  classes,  to  which  the  natural  designations  of 
overseers  («iri<riKOTot|  and  servants  (ittixos-ot)  were  be- 
ginning to  be  formally  appropriated.  Accordingly,  in 
_  . .  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  the  apostle 
lays  down  regulations  for  the  two 
classes  under  these  titles.  The  differences  in  the 
regulations  help  to  show  us  the  nature  of  the  functions 
to  be  discharged  in  the  two  cases  (1  Tim.  81-13).  The 
rules  which  should  govern  the  choice  of  deacons  must 
lie  cited  in  full  : — 

'  Deacons  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued, 
not  given  to  much  wine,  not  eager  for  petty  gains,  holding 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  they  loo 
are  first  to  be  tested,  and  then  to  minister,  if  they  be  irreproach- 
able. Women  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers, 
sober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Deacons  are  to  be  husbands  of 
one  wife,  ruling  well  their  children  and  tbeir  own  houses ;  for 
they  that  have  ministered  well  acquire  a  good  standing  for 
themselves  and  much  boldnesa  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

The  essence  of  these  regulations  is  that  deacons, 
whether  men  or  women,  must  be  jiersons  of  character, 
who  can  rule  their  tongues  and  are  tem|ierate  in  the 
use  of  wine.  Trustworthiness  is  demanded  of  the 
woman,  as  strict  honesty  is  of  the  man  :  this  doubtless 
points  to  the  fact  that  Church  moneys  would  pass 
through  their  hands.  Deacons  are  to  know  what  tliey 
believe,  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  it  ;  but  no 
aptitude  for  teaching  is  demanded  of  them,  nor  any 
qualifications  for  exercising  discipline.  The  service 
of  the  deacons  is  the  house  to  house  service,  which 
deals  primarily  with  temporal  wants. 

In  the  AY  the  women  spoken  of  here  are  represented 
as  the  wives  of  the  deacons.  This  interpretation  puts 
a  serious  strain  on  the  original  Greek,  and  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  It  finds  no  parallel  in  any 
demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  wives  of  bishop 
It  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  diaconate  of  women 
had  been  wholly  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  face  of  the  fact  that  women  were  undoubtedly 
admitted  to  this  office  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church's 
history. 

Kor  the  later  confusion  between  deaconesses  and  widows 
see  Widow  :  and  for  a  full  historical  account  of  the  female  dia- 
conate see  Tht  Ministry  9/  Oeatontssts  by  Deaconess  Cecilia 
Robinson  (  08).  J.  A.  R. 

DEAD.  THE,  and  DEATH.  The  preliminaries  may 
first  be  briefly  considered.    To  kiss  the  dead  (Gen. 

1    Tii.rvs..l  «f   60 ')    an<1    10    C,OS*'    ,h,'ir    e-m  <<iCn' 

th  A  id/  46*>  and  mou,h  <MLsh,Kl'  &U>. 23 3) 
immediately  after  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deed  of  natural  piety.  In  NT  times  the  Ixxly 
was  washed  (Acts 937).  anointed  with  sweet-smelling 
ointments  (Mk.  I61  Lk.  124  1  Jn.  1 U 7 ).  and  wrapped  in 
linen  cloth  (Ml.  27 39  Mk.  15 46  Lk.S3jj),  or  the  hands 
and  feet  were  liound  with  grave-clothes  and  the  head 
covered  with  ft  napkin  (Jn.  11 44).  The  age  of  these 
customs  must  remain  uncertain,  as  they  are  not  alluded 
to  in  OT ;  but  the  old  belief  that  in  Shcol  the  dead 
would  be  know  n  by  thrir  dress,  the  king  by  his  diadem, 
the  soldier  by  his  sword,  the  prophet  by  his  mantle  ( 1  S. 
2Si4  Kick.  32»7).  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  dead 
were  buried  dressed  as  in  life.  In  later  times,  delicate 
foods,  ornaments,  gold  and  silver,  and  all  kinds  of 
valuables  were  placed  with  the  body  in  the  graves  of 
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princes  and  nobtcs 1  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  3«).  If  what  wo  rend 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  84  xvi.  7 1)  as  to  the  plundering  of  David's 
grave  by  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  is  to  be  accepted,  this 
custom  also  is  very  old.  Embalming  [f.*.]  was  not  in 
use.     On  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  cp  EscHATOLOGY,  §  3. 

The  usual  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  by 
burial  ((Jen.  23 19  2.r>9  35e  Judg.  29  83*  etc. ).  In  I  S. 
3I8-13.  w.iere  we  read  of  the  burning  of  the  body  of 
S«ll.  the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Klosl.  ad  lac.),  as  is  also 
the  case  with  Am.  6 10  i  Burning  was  looked  upon  its 
something  abominable,  as  an  injury  to  the  dead  (Am. 
2i);  it  was  used,  by  priestly  law  and  old  custom,  only 
in  a  few  cases,  to  render  the  death  sentence  more  severe 
(Josh.  7*5  l-ev.  20 14  21  9!  :  cp  LAW  AND  Justice,  $  ia. 
The  aversion  to  the  burning  of  the  body  was  con- 
nected with  die  belief  that  the  soul  even  after  death  was 
Ixmnd  to  the  body.  Not  to  be  buried  was  a  terrible 
disgrace  which  one  could  hardly  wish  even  to  one's 
greatest  enemy  (Am. 'Ji  t  K.  13ta  14  11  I64  21  14  2  K. 
9m  Is  33ii  Jer.73»  8j  9«[jiJ  14  16  I64  Ezek.29s)- 
The  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wander  restlessly  about, 
and  in  Shed  are  condemned  to  lie  in  the  comers  ( Ezek. 
82*J  Is.  14 15  etc.).  Burial  atone  so  bound  the  spirit 
to  the  body  that  it  had  rest  and  could  harm  no  one.  It 
was  therefore  the  sacred  duly  of  every  one  who  found  a 
corpse  in  the  o|>en  held  to  give  it  burial  (1  K.  14 11  I64 
21  M  Jer.  7  33  a  S.  21  10,  and  especially  Tob.  1 18  28).  In 
cases  of  death  by  stoning  the  pile  of  stones  took  the 
plate  of  a  regular  grave  (Josh.  7  *>).  Cp  the  Greek  idea 
as  given,  for  example,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Rapid  interment  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  hot 
climate,  and  even  without  express  biblical  authority  we 
may  assume  that  then,  as  now.  in  the  East,  it  usually 
took  place  on  the  day  of  death  (cp  Dt.  21  j.i).  The  body 
was  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  (a  S.  3 31  [.too]  ;  Lk. 
7  M  [<ropu»]K  Coffins  were  not  used  by  the  Israelites 
(2  K.  13  31);  Joseph's  bones  were  placed  in  a  coffin 
(]r*r,  <rop6t)  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  50*6).*  The  stone  coffin  (sarcophagus)* 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (as  also  by  the  Phcenicians)  from 
the  Egyptians  long  after  the  exile,  but  only  by  the  wealthy. 
The  procession  of  friends,  who  would  of  course  often  be 
mourners,5  was  accompanied  by  hired  mourners  singing 
lamentations  (a  S.  831  ;  cp  MOURNING  CUSTOMS).*  The 
place  of  burial  was  determined  by  tile  belief  that  the  unity 
of  the  family  and  tnbe  continued  after  death.  The  bodies 
of  those  »  ho  wished  to  be  reunited  w  ith  their  parents  and 
family  in  ShOOl  had  to  be  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre 
(see  Tomhn.  EscilATOi.OGYk 

See  Henzinger.  Arch.  ('94),  f  33  ;  Xowack,  HA  ('94),  I  31  ; 
and  Bender  in  /OK,  1894/  1.  B. 

•Death'  (flit?.  Ganatoc)  can  mean,  not  only  the 
process  or  state  of  death,  but  also  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
.....    .    "Death-land."     Sec  Is.  28t$  Hos.  13i4 

referent  Ps  65<6>  9,JI'«1  6Hio[j,]  89 

reference*  10-iB  Prov  2l8  7,,  J0b28«38.7 

Rev.  1 18  68  20 13/  In  Rev.  68  RV  prints  Death,  to 
correspond  to  Hades.  Both  are  person irications  ;  cp 
the  later  Jewish  representations  of  AUAIWON  [-/.v.] 
and  .lAiuv/A  (  •  Death  )  as  two  of  God's  chief  angels 
(cp  Dkstkoyek).  'The  dead'  in  AV  corresponds 
not  only  to  cm?  (often)  but  also  to  D'BBi?  (Ps.  8810 

1  On  Job  3  1 5,  where  some  plausibly  find  an  allusion  to  the 
treasures  in  royal  tombs,  see  Tombs. 

s  S«c,  however,  the  ingenious  «ugge*tionv  of  WRS  Ret. 
Sem  -  Wrllh.  is  fully  constinu-.  «f  the  difficulty  of  Arn. 

do  (Die  Kl.  t'n>/ti.'l  87);  also  Schwally,  Dot  Lehen  Hack 
dem  l  it/e.  48. 

J  In  Job '.'I  31  vapot  (bier,  coffin)  is  used  in  0A  to  render 
S7~IJ,  'tomb'  or  '  sepulchral  mound'  ;  but  ampmv  (lit  )  or  <rmp<f 
l*\  is  the  Imtter  reading.    See  Tombs. 

«  Cp  lino,  (  3. 


»  Cp  Lk.  7  u.  Whether  we  may  compare  Job 21  33*  is  un- 
main.    I>i.  denies,  Duhm  affirms  this.    The  whole  passage  is 


obscure  and  not  very  coherent. 

*  On  the  mourning- women  in  primitive  Babylonia  sec  MaspeTo, 
Pazsm  <•/ Civ.  ti\.  They  also  washed,  prepared,  and  arranged 
the  dead  body. 
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[11]  Prov.  2i8  9i8  21 16  Is.  H9  2614  19;  inconsistently 
Job  2t>5.  '  dead  things ' ).  RV  sometimes  has  •  they  that 
are  deceased'  {e.g.,  Job  26  5)  i  in  mg.  always  'the 
shades;  lleb.  Rephaim.' 

We  will  examine  the  above  passages,  beginning  w  ith  : 
(a)  Job '.I!  5,  of  which  Schulten*  remarks,  '  Suhjta  ; 
solcraquc  adimit.'    RV,  and  virtually  Davidson,  I 


They  that  are  deceased  tremble 
Beneath  the  wa 


waters  and  the  inhabitants  I 

Davidson  comments,  '  This  abode  of  deceased  persons  lies  deep 
down  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 
waters,  for  the  sea  belongs  to  the  upper  world.  Yet  the  power 
of  God  is  fell  even  at  this  immeasurable  distance  from  his  abode 
on  high.'  To  us  this  may  appear  natural ;  but  to  those  who  Ik-. 
licved  that  the  '  shades '  were  '  forgotten  by  God  '  (IV  88  5  [«]),  it 
would  scarcely  appear  so.  The  Hebrew  of '.'n  s  is  also  not  worthy 
of  the  context.  Probably  we  should  read  (A-r/.  Timet,  10  38a 
IMay  '99D: 

He  makes  the  sea  and  its  billows  to  start  (in  alarm). 
He  terrifies  tike  waters  and  tile  floods  thereof.' 

(A)  In  Ps.  8S  10  (1 1 1  the  shades  are  represented  as  incapable  of 
'arising  and  praising  (Jod."  In  'arise'  Kirkpatrick  sees  a  tcfeT" 
ence  to  the  resurrection,  an  idea  which  the  psalmist  finds  incon- 
ceivable. (<■)  l*rov.  i  \*/.,  no  return  from  the  shades,  (d)  Prov. 
9  in.  Those  who  frequent  the  bouse  of  Madam  holly  (f.  I3)are, 
as  it  were,  shades  already  (anticipating  Dante).  << )  Prov.  21  16. 
Folly  leads  surely  to  the  shades.  (/)  Is.  14  9.  When  the  over- 
thrown king  of  Babylon  appears  in  ^hcVll,  the  shades  themselves, 
especially  the  royal  shades,  are  in  excitement.  Some  tidings  of 
his  greatness  have  reached  them,  and  thry  marvel  to  see  one 
who  had  claimed  to  sit  with  the  gods  reduced  to  tlieir  own 
miserable  state.  The  poet  takes  some  liberty  with  the  popular 
belief,  or  else  revives  an  earlier  form  of  it.  In  the  legend  of 
litar,  /.  19,  we  read,  '  I  will  rui*e  up  the  dead  to  rat  the  living.'* 
(x)  Is.  M  14  19.  '  The  shades  will  not  rise  ...  to  life  shall  the 
earth  bring  the  shades'  {SBOT^.  The  resurrection  hope.  Sec 
Eschatologv,  I  tiff. 

Boucher  ( lie  inferis,  §  112^)  derives  the  w  ord 
Repha  im  (3'Kfi)  from  \'xtP.  projicert.    The  giants  are 
n  '  nur'et' '  to  ^heol,  and  then,  as  the  chief 

f  tl  inhabitants  of  Sheol,  give  their  name  to 

_  .  ..  the  whole  population.  Duhm  (on  Is.  H9 
op  aim.  ajij  j0«j2tjS)  holds  the  same  view  as  to 
the  transference  of  the  title  fiefha"  im  from  the  giants  to 
all  other  inhabitants  of  Deathland.  This  theory  mis- 
Likes  the  meaning  of  the  Kefih.i  im  of  Genesis.  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  a  doubtful  meaning  to  ^'ncn. 
It  also  assumes  as  correct  a  passage  (Job  265)  which  is 
certainly  corrupt.  It  is  an  old  view  revived  (see  Schultens 
on  Job.  1737,  p.  705I  Most  cntics.  however,  hold  that 
RtftfiM- •  the  flaccid,  weak,'  a  natut 
of  v'.isi  (cp  Jer.  «J4  etc  ).  'Art  thou  also 
w  eak  ( rvVi )  as  we  ?'  ask  the  shades  ( Is.  1 4  to.  RV )  But 
this  is  far  too  easy,  and  the  Hebrews  would  hardly  have 
spoken  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as  'the  weak  ones.' 
'  I  see  a  gad  coming  up  out  of  the  earth.'  says  the  wise 
woman  to  Saul  (t  S,  28  n  RV|.     'I"he  word  ought  to 


mean  '  th 


I- 


the  wise,'  or  the  like.     In  the 


later  OT  hooks  the  condition  of  those  in  Slieol  is  por- 
trayed in  very  gloomy  colours  ;  but  these  books  do  not 
express  the  primitive  popular  belief.  No  doubt  fie- 
fhXim  is  a  mutilated  or  modified  form  of  some  primitive 
religious  term.  A  sister-form  is  most  probably  Teka- 
PHIM  [/.f.].     Cp  Sayce.  Htbbert  Le<ti.  450.  n.  5. 

§  1  i.  a .  §  2  /.  t.  k.  c. 

DEAD  SEA,  THE,  the  usual  designation  of  the  lake 
in  which  the  course  of  the  Jordan  terminates,  oceuts 

1  Names  nowhcre  in  OT  or  NT  lhou8h  il  was  no«  un" 


1  in  antiquity  [  HdSaaaa  nxpi  ;  Baus. 
v.  73:  Galen  4  »;  Justin  xxxvi.  36;  Eus.  OS  261  ji), 
and  is  found  in  Vg.  of  Josh.3i6t  (mare  solitudinit  quod 
nunc  x-acatur  mart  Hum). 

In  the  Of  Ihis  lake  i*  occasionally  called  simply  'the  sea' 
(C;,  four  times,  and  in  the  expression  '  from  sea  to  sea  ) ;  also 
'  the  Salt  s*a'(n^5-T  D;,  nine  times  ;  s}  <aA»<r<r«  rir  oAir  (iAos, 
i|  aAvnil,  mare  satis,  m.  salsissimum) ;  '  the  sea  of  the  plain,' 
RV  'sea  of  the  AraKah'  (^}^?  0;,  five  times;  til  Wwn 
[rrt]  'Xfiafia;  mare  salituJinis,  nr.  desert i ;  in  the  three 

1  oa-Sash  bt»  n-no  vSji  orx  vf\. 

*  Jastrow,  Kel.  »/ Bob.  ami  At,.  569. 
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a.  Geographi- 
cal interest. 


both  designations  are  employed  'Sail  sea*  is  used  to 
e>)>l.itn  the  espression  'sea  of  the  Arahah ')  ;  and,  in  three 
places,  "  thr  c^irrn  [mm,  former]  sea '  ("JC"!,^?  DVT  :  ij  *aAa«r<ra 
r  - .»  \  'i<  u  '..>..,  tmi^KMMt,  n  fjiwrq  ;  mart  vrient*U\^  In 
I  hod.  St...  <.'4H  109a)  and  in  lo^phus  (often:  see  especially 
/f/iv.  s4)  it  it  AwAaArint  ;  so  also  in  Winy  (/<*ciu  .4i- 

AmUUn  ;  //.\'v.  l/>i$V  losephus  also  has  i  looojiinc  Ai^kit 
v.  1  11)  ;  cp  the  So.J.in»uish  «*a  (>i»j»r  St*/vmrHt  urn)  of 
4  Kvl.  i  7.  This  name  occurs  .1U.1  in  Kciri >t  (3  5,  trans].  Jaubcrt, 
1  ill),  who  call*  it  the  sea  of  Nxiom  and  tl.nnorrah  anJ  the  vra 
of  /a  rah  (A«arV  Its  namr  in  Arabic  (at  least  »inoe  thr  eleventh 
Century)  is  />'.«4r(or  Buhsiraf)  Lit;  btit  this  does  not  prove 
the  name  r>f  Dst  to  have  remained  attached  to  the  sea  in  local 
tfadiciuti  for  lour  thousand  year-*.  It  ariso,  sitnuly  from  the  fact 
that  Lot  and  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  arc  men* 
Polled  in  tile  Koran. 

From  the  biblical  point  of  view  the  Dead  Sea  is  not 
very  important.  The  references  to  it  in  the  OT  occur 
generally  in  topographical  connections,  especially  in 
definitions  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
There  are  two  notable  exceptions:  (d)  where  it  conies 
into  the  story  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  (/)  where  u 
is  referred  to  in  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  F.rek.  47 
and  Zech.  118.  The  NT  dors  not  refer  to  it  at  all. 
From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  is  other - 
thc  interest  of  this  lake  is  quite  extraordinary. 

The  Jordan  valley,  running  from  N.  to 
S. ,  begin*  to  sink  below  va-level  as  far 
N.  as  a  little  below  Lake  I  luleh  ;  the  I«akc 
of  Galilee  is  some  080  feel  lower,  and  thencv  the  Arahah 
or  Ghor  continues  to  fall  till  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sen 
is  reached  at  a  distance  below  the  sea  of  some  1300  ' 
feet.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  lake  ends 
another  valley,  coming  from  the  S. .  formerly  called  the 
AXABAII  [/.:  ].  Ihus  the  lake  constitutes  the  deepest 
portion  of  what  is  the  most  strongly  marked  depres- 
sion (unconn.-cted  with  the  sea)  on  the  surface  of  the 
g!ol»e.J  It  h  is  no  effluent  Should  the  question  l>e 
nsked,  whellier  in  former  times  the  Jordan,  after  passing 
through  the  Dead  Sea.  may  not  have  flowed  on  south- 
ward falling  at  last  into  the  Red  Sea  |  Klamte  Gulf  or 
Gulf  of  'Akabahl.  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  how  much 
below  sen-level  the  I>cad  Sea  is.  and  further,  that  the 
valley  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sim  is  really  two  valleys. 
One  runs  N..  the  other  S. .  and  the  intersection  or  water- 
shed  is  at  a  height  of  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean  (according  to  the 
flil'  survey  I.*  I  hus  the  two  basins  are  hydrographic- 
allv  distinct,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  strut'graphical 
studs-  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  on  the  valley  floor 
(Lartet). 

The  geological  investigati.  111  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Carried  on  mainly  by  FntOS,  Lartet,  Hull, 
and  Ulanckcnhorn,  has  proved,  con- 
trary to  previous  ideas,  that  the  Dead 
S'.i  cannot  possibly  date  from  the 
historical  epoch,  and  that  it  must  have  presented,  at 
any  rate  from  the  ln-ginning  of  the  quaternary  epoch, 
practically  the  same  aspect  and  configuration  as  at 
present.  Traces  can  still  lie  seen,  however,  of  a  past 
tune  when  the  water  Mood  as  much  as  1180  feet  above 
its  present  level,  as  well  as  of  another  phase  in  which 
the  difference  was  only  348  feet;  in  short,  the  waters 
have  gradually  subsided  to  their  present  position. 

The  actual  level  is  ih-it  at  which  thr  evaporation  exactly 
cnunterluUarH-es  the  daily  influx  of  water  fr  .in  the  Jordan  and 
die  other  affluent*.    Of  these  last,  the  chief,  bringing  certain 


3.  Geological 
investigation. 


1  Notwithstanding  the  continued  advocacy  of  the  wrong,  view 
in  Ph'.FQ,  |8>9,  Ii»-I3.  it  i»  certain  that  |W)|WJ  V*  in  lit.  3*  1 
(AV  'the  utmost  sea';  RV  'thr  hinder  sea."  mj.  'thr  western 
sc.i  )  is  not  the  'toad  Sea  hut  thr  Mediterranean  ;  cp  l>t.  II 14. 

*  The  (not  very  wide)  variations  from  this  figure  can  for  the 
most  part  l>e  en  plained  by  dilkrenteji  between  one  season  and 
another,  which  can  cau»e  die  level  of  the  l  ilr  la  rise  or  fall  some 
10  or  i)  feet.    It  is  at  its  highest  in  April  ai.d  May. 

1  live  discovery-  of  the  ureal  depth  of  the  sur.ace  of  the  Dead 
Sra  below  sea-levrl  helo'igs  to  modern  time*;  it  was  matlc  in- 
dependently and  almost  simultaneously  by  Schubert  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Moore  and  licek  on  the  oil.,  r,  in  16  17  ;  anil  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Russrgger  and  by  Sym-nwl*. 

*  the  distance  from  the  watershed  to  the  Ked  Sea  is  alxnit 
46  m.,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  over  73  in. 
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winter  torrents,  are  :  (a)  on  the  eastern  side,  reckoning  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  Wady  Ghuweir,  the  Wadys  Zerka-Ma  *in  (Callirrhoc)- 
Mfljib  (Anion),  Beni-riamad,  ed-Iiera'a  (Kerak),  Numereh,  el- 
Ahsa  (or  ey-Sariyeh)  ;  (<*)  on  the  S.,  the  Wadys  Tufileh,  el-Jeib. 
cl-Kikreh  (these  three  traverse  a  marshy  plain,  the  Sehkhah, 
which  streti  lies  immediately  southwards  from  die  Dead  Sea  and 
is  (.ordered  by  gigantic  thickets  of  reeds);  (r)on  the  western  sifle, 
going  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Wady  el-.Muhau»a|,  the  Wi.lv  Seyil 
(10  the  S.  of  which  lies  Sehbch,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Masacal. 
the  soring  of  'Am-Jedy  (Kngeoik  the  Wady  en-S*ir  (KtiJron), 
and  ine  spring  of  'Ain  el-Keshktiah  (cp  Dl  l  h-Ahahah),  10  the  i>. 
of  which  is  the  hea.il  h,i[  known  as  K.Vs  el-f'eshkhah. 

Ttie  amount  of  daily  eva|«ration  1  has  been  estimated 
at  1 3^  millimetres,  and  tile  daily  contribution  of  the 
Jordan  alone  at  6.000,000  tons  (the  volume  of  the 
Rhone  at  its  influx  into  the  I,ake  of  Geneva  is  22.000,000 
tons).  Another  feature  of  it  is  its  great  density,  which 
arises  from  its  salinity  (the  mean  is  1. 166).  At  a  depth 
of  1000  feet  the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  water 
represent  27  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  These  sub- 
stances are  mainly  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
calcium,  also  certain  derivatives  of  bromium.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  gives  the  water  a  very  dis- 
agreealile  taste  ;  the  chloride  of  calcium  gives  it  its 
slightly  oily  consistency.  The  eyes,  and  some  assert 
also  the  skin,  are  powerfully  affected  by  contact  with  it. 
Garments  receive  from  the  evaporating  water  a  saline 
deposit,  with  indelible  spots  of  an  oily  appearance. 
The  salt  encrusts  also  the  many  trees  and  pieces  of  wood 
which  lie  stranded  on  the  shore  ;  so  mm  h  so  that  they 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  recall 
the  striking  antithesis  in  Jcr.  1 7  5-8- 

A  bath  in  the  Lk-ad  Sea  at  once  proves  its  difference 
in  dcnsitv  from  other  seas  or  from  fresh -water  lakes. 

4.  Character-  *?  °l  U'  human 

I  fi„  i...„~,.   being  lighter  than  the  water,  swimming 

tsuc  teaturea  ,„,omcs  dinV uit  „„.  h,.ld  aiolM.  ol-  ,he 
swimmer  tending  Is  sink.  'Pie  boOiBg  point  of  the  watex 
is  221"  F.  It  is  remarkably  limpid,  and  has  a  beautifiri 
colour,  now  blue,  now  green.  To  think  of  this  lake  .as 
sombre  and  sad  is  quite  an  illusion  ;  its  intense  colouring, 
its  varied  effects  of  light,  its  scarped  overhanging  slopes 
broken  bv  <iit-p  gorges,  produce  a  picture  ot  wild  ami 
sublime  beauty.  '  The  scenery  round  the  sea  is  very 
line,'  savs  Conder  ;  '  it  is  compared,  by  those  who  have 
seen  IkiiIi.  to  that  of  the  l^ike  of  Geneva.'  The  present 
writer,  whose  home  is  in  Geneva,  agrees  with  this  com- 
parison, it  bring  understood  thai  it  is  between  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  embouchure  of  the 
Rhone.  Another  common  error  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
that  its  waters  have  no  motion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
constantly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  storms  sometimes 
drive  huge  billows  to  the  shore  It  docs  not  owe  its 
name  to  this  imagined  immobility,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  no  sort  of  living  creature— fish,  crustacean,  mollusc, 
etc.  -  can  subsist  in  its  waters,  the  only  exceptions  licing 
certain  inferior  organisms  and  mfcfobet,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Eb.renl.erg  and  of  the  loologtst 
Lortct  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  geologist  l-artct). 
This  fact— which  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  death 
not  only  of  the  fish  carried  down  into  it  by  the  Jordan 
(their  bodies  serve  as  fotxl  for  numerous  birds  which 
frequent  the  neighbourhood),  but  also  of  salt-water 
fishes— has  given  rise  to  various  incorrect  ideas.  Thus 
it  has  Ix-en  said  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  over  it  drop 
down  dead  ;  this  is  a  mere  imagination— a  fable  which, 
like  a  host  of  earlier  w  itnesses,  the  present  writer  is  able 
to  contradict  front  ocular  testimony  or  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  some  other  lake  (see 
Reland,  244^).  It  is  equally  false  to  say  that  the 
shores  of  the  1  Had  Sea  derive  their  txarrenness  from  the 
pernicious  action  of  its  waters.  What  hinders  the 
giowth  of  plants  in  its  vicinity  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
lake  itself,  but  the  absence  of  fresh  water  whether  from 
affluents  or  by  precipitation.    Wherever  there  is  fresh 

1  The  evaporation  produces  whitish  or  bluish  clouds  which 
float  above  the  water.    Honce  'a  Hacking  watts' (WM,  10 7). 
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running  water,  as  at  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  thermal 
spring  (79"  K. ),  vegetation  flourishes  (cp  (."ant.  1 14)  ami, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Ghor,  exhibits  a  com- 
bination of  tropical  plants  with  others  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Filially,  the  scant  population 
of  its  shores  is  to  be  accounted  for  mure  by  the  torrid 
temperature  (above  100'  K.  in  the  shade)  than  by  any 
infertility  or  positive  insalubrity. 

In  fact,  the  Lake  has  not  always  been  so  deserted :  witness,  for 
example,  the  town  of  Tamah  sit  the  SW.  extremity,  tven  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  gradually  come  to  lie  wholly 
al-amioned  except  in  three  or  four  localities.  1  lie  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  too  had  oner  a  very  different  aspect.  Itoth  in 
antiquity  (we  learn  this  from  Tac.  Hist.  &6  and  also  fiom  the 
Maileba  mosaic)  and  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
•  hen  Kerak  and  other  fortresses  had  such  an  important  position, 
the  water*  of  the  I>ca<l  Sea  were  enlivened  with  passing  vessels. 
Nor  weic  the  curative  c;ualilies  of  the  water  "1  the  Dtad  Sea 
unknown  in  the  kuman  jieri  >d.  Julius  Ah-nanus  speaks  of 
these  hatlis  as  wholesome  (K  eland,  in /X  a*  also  does  Galen 
(/>.  341  AX  who(wrongly)  adds  that  an  artificial  MltxtUtMC  could 
be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  saturating  ordinary  sea 
water  with  added  salt.  Mention  is  often  made  >f  the  mephitic 
odour  exhaled  by  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Nibsiias);  but  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  lake  itself  is  the  cause  of  thiv  It  may  be 
occasioned  either  by  the  marshy  lagoon*  by  which  the  lake  is 
bordered,  or  by  the  mineral  springs  of  the  neighbour!!-**!.  The 
sulphurous  odotir,  which  reminds  one  of  that  ol  rotten  c-ug«,  •» 
particularly  noticeable  near  'Ain  ebreslikhah. 

The  lake,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  N  and  S. .  with  a 
1  length  of  47 J  m..  a  maximum  breadth  of  10 
m.  (Jovphus  gives  66  and  17  m. 
respectively)  and  a  superficial  area  of 
360  sq.  m.  (the  l-akc  of  Geneva  being  224  sq.  m. ). 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  peninsula, 
11-12  m.  in  length  and  about  40-80  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  flat  for  the  must  part,  but  with  a  range  of 
hills  rising  300  ft.  This  peninsula,  formed  of  white 
calcareous  mar!,  with  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum, 
projects  from  the  E.  shore  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  W. 
shore  by  a  channel  about  3  m  in  breadth.  The  n  unc 
of  the  peniusula  is  cl-Mczra'ah  or  cl-Lisan  ;  the  last 
designation,  meaning  'the  tongue.'  has  been  brought 
into  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  ]ts  (liV  'the 
bay  [nig.  :  '  Heh.  tongue  ]  that  lookcth  southward')  in 
Josh,  la j  5;  but  whilst  the  modern  Arabic  term  is 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  two 
biblical  passages  refer  to  the  water  at  the  two  etuis  of 
the  lake  (cp  Is.  11  15;  '  the  tongue  of  the  Kgyptian  sea  '). 

The  N.  promontory  of  the  Lisan  has  been  named  Cape 
Cosligan  and  the  S.  Cape  M  .lyrwux  in  honoar  of  two  bold 
explorers  who  navigated  the  Dead  Sea  in  1835  and  1847  TltfT- 
lively.  We  ought  also  to  mention  the  cxpccini  »nsof  Moore  ami 
lleek  in  1E37  and  of  Symonds  in  1S41,  arid  especially  that  of 
Lieut.  Lynch  of  the  U.S.  navy  in  iP4i  and  that  of  die  Due  de 
l.uyncs  in  18*14,  both  of  which  were  of  great  importance.' 

The  portion  of  die  I>cnd  Sea  to  the  N.  of  the  Lisan 
is  much  the  larger,  antl  reaches  a  great  depth  ( 1278  ft  ). 
The  S.  smaller  [mrtion  is  <|tnte  slwl!ow  I  10-18  ft.  I.  and 
in  parts  even  fordablc.  Possibly  this  portion  is  of  ten 
ancient  date  than  the  rest  of  the  lake,  antl  may  have 
arisen  within  historic  limes  in  consequence  of  some  sub- 
sidence of  the  land.  The  shores  imiuedtately  bordering 
on  this  w-ction  arc  the  most  saline  of  the  whole  country-. 
There  arc*  salt  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
there  that,  running  parallel  with  the  W.  shore,  the 
curious  ruige  of  rock  salt,  a  veritable  hi>n  itceuvre  as 
I^arlel  (p,  87)  picturesquely  calls  It,  occurs.  It  is 
called  Jcbcl  L'sdum  or  Hajar- l'sdum  or  Khasm- 
Usilum.  thus  echoing  the  name  of  Sodom, — and  rises 
to  a  height  of  600  ft.,  with  a  length  of  y\  m.  and  a 
breadth  of  over  half  a  mile.  In  lis  immediate  vicinity 
can  lie  seen,  occasionally  at  least,  detached  pillars  of  salt, 
suggesting  some  resemblance  to  a  rudimentary  colossal 
statue. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of  asphalt  in  the 

Dead  Sea  basin  (see  Hiti'mkn  ),  whence  the  Greek  name 

«  T»  v.  M  of  Asphalt  it  is  (cp  Tac.  Hist.  .16  j  Str. 
8.  It*  aapualt.  .  bioscor-  lw  .  Wod  Sic  19jB) 

'  Since  1893  rowing  boats,  sailinK  boat*,  and,  more  recently, 
m  launches  Live  occasionally  been  at  the  service  of 
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Near  the  lake  are  found  beds  of  a  whitish  chalky  marl, 
and  also  of  bituminous  marl.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
these  deposits  on  its  shores  that  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  derives  its  bituminous  constituents,  but  rather,  no 
doubt,  from  deep  subaqueous  beds  ;  there  I  a  been 
observed  a  marked  coincidence  between  the  nppea  ancc 
of  considerable  bituminous  masses  floating  on  the  surlace 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquakes  which  at  intervals 
desolate  the  whole  of  that  region.  When  these  take 
place  quantities  of  bitumen  arc  broken  loose  and  come 
to  the  surface  ;  the  natives  are  diligent  in  collecting 
1,  but  hitherto  no  methodical  exploitation  of  these 
resources  on  a  commercial  basis  has  been 
attempted.  The  existence  of  bituminous  constituents 
in  small  quantity  in  the  water  can  always  l>e  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this  bitumen,  of 
sulphur  springs,  and  of  masses  of  sulphur  which  are 
met  with  here  and  there,  as  also  of  certain  igneous 
formations,  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  not  be 
included  in  the  category  of  volcanic  territories  properly 
so  called.  On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tions of  certain  travellers  too  richly  endowed  with 
imagination  (f  t;.,  kusseggcr  and  van  tie  Velde),  the 
very  competent  geologists  already  named  agree  in 
doubting  whether  any  large  part  in  the  formation  of 
this  region  ought  to  be  attributed  to  igneous  forces.1 

The  cretaceous  heds  rise  in  regular  stages  on  the  W.  bank 
from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  other  shore  the  arrange- 
ment is  no  less  regular  ;  but  under  the  cr.  I*  e.  .us  Ik  Hs  there  arc 
carboniferous  strata  and  In-neath  there  are  other  formations  still 
more  ancient.  At  the  un  si  it  may  be  adiiiitcd  lhal  certain 
volcanic  agitations  have  made  themselves  tell  in  the  depth*  of 
the  lake.  Blaneketihom  (/.Dt'i\  iSy\  p.  59)  recalls  and 
attaches  importance  to  an  observation  made  by  Molyneux  anil 
quoted  by  killer  (>/>y.)  relating  lo  a  whitish  bell  of  foam 
stretching  from  the  N\V.  of  the  Kike  tnwaids  the  Lisan  anil 
following  on  the  wh.de  the  meiha-i  line  cjf  the  lake,  above  which 
a  whitish  vapour  lingered  in  the  air.  Krom  litis  phenonirnuii, 
supported  by  certain  other  indications,  he  concludes  the  existent  c 
of  a  fault  in  the  ll  it  of  the  lake  which  is  prolonged  ill  the 
channel  skirting  I  he  Lisan  and  terminates  in  the  S.  portion  of 
ihe  lake  near  the  embouchure  of  the  VV.  Muhauwat.  tin  loth- 
ulh  March  of  this  ycar(igoc)  the  author  of  this  ankle  w  itnessed 
the  same  phenomenon  a>  dial  seen  by  Molyneux  in  i'47- 

In  a  general  way  we  might  dcscrilie  the  geological 
formation  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea  basin  by 
7  Its.  wknrm  ,ne    «^n»'^    expression  tjfondiemtnt. 
i    n     \V  l!,L"  Phenomenon  occur  red  at  the  nine  of 
in  uen.  19.  ,hc  lransitiori  {rom  Uie  tcrUarv  to  Hie 

quaternary  epoch.  ll  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish any  relation  between  the  formation  of  the  De-ad  Sea 
as  a  whole  antl  the  catastrophe  dcscrilicd  in  Gen.  1S». 
At  most  that  narrative  might  possibly  admit  of  being 
connected  with  certain  events  of  a  more  local  character 

anil  1  f  se  lary  itn|>ort.in  c,  w  hich  might  have  OCCUITed 

within  historic  limes  (see  Lor,  SlUDIM,  SoimM). 

As  we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  histori.  al  si<le  of  the  question, 
hut  with  the  geograptiic.il  only,  it  will  suffice  10  say  (<r)  that  the 
text  of  Genesis  speaks  of  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone  and  a 
pillar  of  smoke  rising  to  heaven,  but  neither  of  an  earthquake, 
nor  of  an  igneous  eruption,  nor  of  an  inundation  ;  (.*)  that  tin  re 
is  nothing  HI  show  that  the  elites  of  the  I'cntapolis  were  in  the 
plain  of  Siddim  ;  (,  )  th.t  the  remark  in  to  n- 14  1  'the  plain  of 
Siddira  tivW. h  is  th*  Salt  Sta'  may  be  a  conjecture  ol  the 
n.iriatoror  cien  ihe  gloss  of  a  copyist  or  late  rc.idci  ;  (.r1)  th.it 
account  must  lie  taken  of  Ihe  mention  of  the  iiH.ir  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  IS  10-11  111  17  1;  »s  rg);  fy)  thai  pos-ibiy  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  actual  position  of  the  I'entap"  is  and  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  later  writers,  inasmuch  as  these 
entertained  perhaps  divergent  opinions  as  to  this  point;  (/) 
ttiat  the  petition  m  /oar  is  as  problematical  as  that  u(  the  other 
four  cities  ;  I'm. illy  )  that  scholars  ate  divided  into  two  camps 
—those  who  place  Ihe  l*entapo',i»  in  ihe  N.  of  the  Ilead  Sea, 
and  those  who  place  it  in  the  S. 

In  complete  contrast  with  its  sombre  narratives 
regarding  dMM  doomed  cities,  the  OT.  in  two  propheti- 
cal passages  of  Fjckiel  and  Zechariah  already  citeel, 
describes  the  transformation  of  the  waste  and  barren 
regions  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a  life-giving  stream  issuing 
from  the  temple,  fertilising  all  that  it  touches  so  that 
fish  and  fruit-U-aring  trees  i 
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de  Saulcy,  i'oyage  autonr  de  la  Mer  A  forte  (53);  Key.  '  "XV 
dans  le  Haouran  et  aux  bordt  de  la  Mer  Morte,  115-306; 
Kr.ia>,  A  us  dem  Orient ;  Geologische  Itetrachtun^en  (  67),  61-67 
71-78;  Pas  Todte  Meer  ('67) ;  Tuch.  Veber  den  Urspeung  del 
ToJten  Meeret  nath  dem  A  T  ('63) ;  Lynch,  Narrative  <if  the 
US  Expedition  to  .  .  .  the  I'ead  Sea  (  49) ;  Official  Re  fart  of 
the  US  Expedition,  etc  ('51) ;  Due  de  Luynes,  /  'wage  d' Ex- 
ploration ,1  la  Mer  Morte  ('75,  ief.\  vx  especially  vol.  iii., 
Geologie,  par  M.  \javi\-  I  .artel  ;  A.  Stoopani,  //  Mare  Morto 
f  75) ;  K.  f  alcucci,  //  Mar  Morto  e  la  Pentapoli  del  Giordano 
('3i);  Hull,  Mount  Seir  (  iio),  chap.  IS/;  Memoir  en  the 
Cejlofy  and  Geogntphy  of  Arabia  f'etnra,  Palestine,  etc.  ('89); 
liuiim,  Description  de  la  PaJettine  (  74):  Samarie,  lto-96; 
Lortet,  La  Syrie  daujourdhui  (  S4X  3^0-442;  TrUtram,  The 
Land  0/  Israel  (82),  255360;  CS  A.  bra.,  Hist.  Geog.  0/ the 
Holy  Land  (.  94),  497-5>6;  Wanckenhorn,  '  Enuteh.  u.  Gcsch. 
d.  Todten  Meero,'  /.DPI',  1»  i-w  <'</>);  '  Noch  einmal  Sodom 
u.  Gomorrha.'  it.  21  A543  ('98);  1 I>a*  Tote  Meer  u.  der  Unter. 
gang  von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha'  ('08);  Dicner,  'Die  Kataitrcpbe 
von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha  im  Lichte  gcologivihcr  Kontchung,' 
Mitth.  derK.-K.  Geogr.  Ges.  in  'Vein,  1837,  pp.  1-22).  I.U.  C. 

DEAL,  TENTH  iPrV)'  Lev.  14 to.    Sec  Weights 

ani>  Measures. 

DEATH  (8a.na.toc).  sec  Dead,  The. 
DEBIB  <T^  ;  aaBcin  [B*].  -p  [AL].  AABem  [B*]). 
king  of  Eglon,  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  IO3 

cp  33). 

DF.BIR  (T31  ;  &&BCIP  [BAL]).  (1)  A  place  in  the 
S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  10 38 /.  etc. ) ;  see  Kirjath-sepher. 

a.  In  Josh.  10 7.  jrai  is  by  AV  taken  as  a  place-name 
on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  ;  it  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  present  Thoghrct  cd  Dcbr  near  Tal'at 
ed-Dam  (Adummim)  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

The  text,  however,  i»  uncertain  and  the  word  may  not  be  a  place- 
name.    45  render*:  'ij  the  fourth  part  Grp3*i)  of  the  vale  of 
Di.  Mggc*ts  the  translation  'backwards' — i.e.,  •  »t-t. 
neaning  '  behind ' ;  but  there  is  no  other  instance 

geographical  application.' 
3.  J.«h- 13  j6  ;  R\W  1-iOF.oiB.  G.  A.  S. 

DEBORA,  KV  Deborah  <a€BBu>pa(BNJ.  AcmBcopa 

[A],  the  grandmother  of  Tobtt  ( l  ob.  1  8). 

DEBORAH  (iTjta^.  'a  bee.'  §68;  cp  WRS  in 
Journ.  Phil.  14  ['85]  ise/j  acBBojPA  [DAL]).  1.  A 
heroine  who,  with  the  aid  of  Barak,  de- 
livered the  Israelites  from  their  Canaanitc 
oppressors.  The  victory  is  celebrated  in 
leaders lllp.  ( r  j  u  n 1 pha 1 Ode, J  u  d  g. 6.  The  Israelites, 
particularly  the  tribes  which  had  settled  about  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
lites.  who.  holding  the  fortified  cities  along  the 
(Judg.  I27).  blockaded  the  main  roads  and  cut 
off  communication,  while  from  their  strongholds  they 
harried  the  country  so  that  the  unwalled  villages  were 
deserted  (56 /. ).  Incited  by  Deborah,  the  Israelites  at 
last  look  up  arms  against  their  oppressors.  Under 
Barak  as  their  leader.  Ephraim.  Benjamin,  and  Manassch 
united  with  Issachar.  Zclmlun.  and  Naphtali,  and  gave 
battle  to  Sisera  and  the  confederate  Canaamte  kings 
in  the  plain  not  far  from  Taanaeh  and  Megiddo. 
The  Caiiaanites,  notwithstanding  their  formidable  iron 
chariots,  were  put  to  rout  ;  the  waters  of  the  Kishon 
completed  their  ruin.  Sisera,  seeking  refuge  in  flight 
at  a  nomad's  tent,  was  killed  by  a  woman,  Jacl. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  is  related  somewhat 
differently  in  chap.  4,'i  according  to  which  Barak,  at  the 
summons  of  Deborah,  raised  ten  thousand  men  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  occupied  Mt.  Tabor, 
and  from  that  position  attacked  Sisera  as  the  latter  was 
advancing  against  him.   A  more  serious  difference  is  that 

I  Read  rraro,  'to  the  wilderness •-£«•.,  of  Judah.  Beth- 

arahah  (cp  lis)  was  one  of  its  citie. 
*  On  the  relation  of  chap*.  «  and  5  in  general,  see  Judges,  f  7. 
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in  chap.  4  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  from  whom  it  is  delivered 
by  Deborah,  is  Jabm  kinguf  Hazor,  acity  in  Upper  Galilee; 
whilst  Sisera  is  only  Jabin's  general.  In  the  action,  how- 
ever, Jabin  plays  DO  part  ;  and  we  can  only  surmise  that 
the  story  of  Sisera  has,  by  mistake,  been  connected 
with  a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  the  king  of  Hazor  (cp  also  Josh.  1 1 ). 

From  chap.  4  we  learn  that  Deborah  was  a  prophetess 
— an  inspired  woman  ;  that  her  husband's  name  was 
Lappidoih  ;  and  that  her  home  was  between  Bethel  and 
Ramah,  whither  the  Israelites  resorted  to  her  for  judg- 
ment. Chap.  5 15,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  she 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  ;  and  other  considerations 
would  incline  us  to  think  that  she  lived  in  or  near  the 
plain  of  Jczreel.  (For  a  conjecture  on  this  subject  see 
Dabf.rath.  )  That  her  home  was  in  Mt.  Ephraim  may 
have  been  inferred  by  the  author  of  4s  (an  editorial 
addition  to  the  narrative)  from  the  existence  of  a  tomb 
of  IX-borah  under  a  tree  below  Bethel,  where,  according 
to  the  patriarchal  legend  (sec  below,  no.  2),  the  nurse  of 
Rcbekah  was  buried  (Gen.  358). 

Birak,  who  shares  with  Deborah  the  glory  of  the 
victory,  was  from  Kedesh  in  Naphtali  (46).  This  city- 
is  somewhat  remote,  and  in  the  account  of 
Sisera' s  flight  seems  impossible.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Wellhausen  ( CH  221 )  that  the  name 
of  the  more  famous  Kedesh  in  Galilee  has  here  sup- 
planted an  obscure  KEDESH  [q.v..  1)  in  Issachar  (1  Ch. 
672  [57] — mentioned  with  Daberath  not  far  from  Mt. 
Tabor) ;  a  suggestion  which  is  the  more  plausible  that 
6  15.  if  the  text  be  sound,  connects  Barak  also  with 
Issachar  (cp  Bezaanansim,  Kishios).  It  is  possible 
that  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Hazor,  comes  in  some  way  from  the  story  of  Jabin. 

The  Song  of  Deborah  bears  in  itself  the  evidence  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  who  had  lived  through  the  great 
struggle  which  it  celebrates,  and  is  for 
that  reason  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
historical  monument.  It  is  also  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  poems  which  have  conic  down 
to  us,  but  one  of  tite  greatest.  Un  its  date  cp  Sisera 
and  Poetical  Literature,  §  4  (iv. ).  See  also  His- 
torical Literature,  §  1. 

Few  odes  in  the  world's  literature,  indeed,  can  be 
compared  with  this  triumphal  Te  Deum.  Unfortunately, 
the  text,  especially  in  w.  8-15,  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  injuries  of  time. 

Until  very-  recent  times.  Deborah  has  l>ecn  universally 
believed  to  be  the  author.  It  is  ascribed  to  her  in  the 
title  ;  and  this  testimony  was  thought  to  be  conclusively 
confirmed  by  t\  7,  "  Until  I.  Deborah,  arose.'  The  form 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs  in  this  verse,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
and  the  clause  might  equally  well  be  interpreted,  1  Until 
thou  didst  arise.  Deborah'  (cp  v.  11) ;  whilst  ©  and  Vg. 
render  in  the  third  person  (cp  v.  15).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  inference  from  v.  15,  and  especially 
from  f.n,  is  that  the  heroine  is  not  the  poet. 

On  the  subjects  of  this  article  see.  further.  Moore, 
Judges  (95),  and  cp  Jael.  On  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
cpHAURACH,  Kaoksh  (2).  Klsllos.  Meroz,  and  sec 
A.  Mullcr.  Das  Lied  dtr  Deborah  (  87) ;  G.  A.  Cooke. 
The  Mi  story  and  Song  of  Deborah  (92)  ;  additional 
literature  in  Moore,  op.  cit..  127,  136. 

More  recent  studies,  chiefly  in  the  te*t,  are  :  Grimme,  7.DMG, 
'96,  572  jf.;  Marquart,  Eundamente  iir.  u.  jad.  Geteh.  ('06) ; 
Buddc,  Actes  d.  JOm  Omgrit  tt  Orientalistes.'l  30/f.  Cos); 
Kuhen,  JQR,  '98,  541  Jf.  :  Riess,  Erruss.  Jahrh.  0i  195  ff.  ; 
D.  H.  Muller,  Actes  d.  t  XI""  Cengris  d.  Onenlalisles.  Aiiijf. 
C98).  G.  F.  M. 

2.  Rebckah'*  nurse  who,  according  to  J,  died  and  was  buried 
below  ltethcl  under  the  oak  known  as  Au.itN.nAi  I TM  ((ren.  35  ft, 
!>i^3upa  (h|,  trrJoppa  (I.)).  She  is  alluded  to,  but  unnamed,  in 
24  59,  where  she  accompanies  Kcbckah  on  her  departure  from 
Uethurl  U).  To  connect  these  two  traditions  would  make  ber 
about  150  years  uhl  at  the  time  of  her  death.  [For  a  radical 
emendation  of  the  text  which  removes  tbis  duUculty,  see  DlNAH.  J 

See,  further,  DkboRAH  (i). 

(*L,;3,  a  K.  4?  ;  Aanion.  Ml  18j7). 
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DECALOGUE 

pin ?  Fzek.  is7 ;  xpeo<J>iAcTHc.  IJc. 7«i).  Sec  Law 
and  Justice,  g  ib,  und  Trade  anl>  Commerce. 

DECALOGUE  (h  AeKoAoroc,  sc.  BtBAoc: 

/>'<«j.  sc.  iibtr),  a  term  adopted  from  Patristic  Greek  and 
1  ..it in .  and  meaning  what  we  commonly  call  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Ultimately .  the  name  <  omcs  from  the  I.XX 
which  in  this  case  adheres  closely  to  the  original  Hebrew 
„      .       and  sjxuks,  not  of  ten  commandments, 

of  th«*t*™  ,,ul  of  ,e"  WOn*1  ^<i>04  or  MP*1*" 

01  uie  term.  Kv  31jg  uL  4lJ  lt,4)     The  decalogue. 

according  to  the  biblical  narrative,  was  uttered  by  God 
from  Horeb  and  written  by  him  on  two  tables  of  stone 
which  he  bad  prepared.  Afterwards,  when  Moses  had 
broken  the  tables  in  indignation  at  the  idolatry  of  the 
people,  he  was  bidden  to  hew  other  tallies  on  which Ood 
again  wrote  the  ten  wonts.  They  were  the  foundation 
of  a  covenant  \htrilk\  between  Yahwc  and  his  people 
(DL  \  13)  and  were  placed  in  the  ark  as  the  '  testimony' 
(V./«Ml  or  revelation  of  Yahwc' s  will  (Ex. 25it>» ;  see 
Covenant.  §  6  (ii. ). 

The  two  parallel  texts  of  the  decalogue,  one  in  Ex.  20 
the  other  in  Dt.  5,  present  striking  points  of  difference. 

In  Exodus  the  sabbath  is  to  be  kept,  lie- 
cause  Yahwc  made  all  things  in  six  days 
and  rested  the  seventh  ;  in  Deuteronomy, 
became  the  slave  as  well  as  his  master  needs  rest.  1  Wrc, 
too.  as  in  the  command  to  honour  parents,  there  are 
amplifications  of  language  peculiar  to  the  recension  in 
Deuteronomy.  1 11  Exodus  the  Israelite  is  forbidden  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  house,  and  then  wife,  slave,  and 
cattle  are  specified  as  possessions  included  within  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  house  or  household.  In  Deuteronomy 
the  commandment  is  adapted  to  a  later  and  more  humane 
view.  First,  the  Israelite  is  not  to  'covet'  his  neigh- 
l<our'swife.  Next,  he  is  not  to  'desire'  his  neighbour's 
house,  land,  slaves,  etc.  The  separation  of  the  wife  from 
mere  property  is  very  significant  (see  Family,  §  6). 

How  comes  it  that  the  parallel  texts  vary  so  seriously? 
The  answer  now  generally  given  is  that  originally  the 
decalogue  was  composed  of  concise  precepts,  which  were 
expanded  in  different  ways  by  later  editors.  The  deca- 
logue was  incorporated  m  his  work  by  the  F.lohist  ;  it 
was  repealed  by  the  I>euteronomist  and  lastly  by  the 
Priestly  Writer.  No  wonder  then  that,  in  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Pentateuch,  each  text  of  the  decalogue 
offers  clear  marks  of  the  Deuteroiiomical  style,  whilst  in 
Fx.  20e-u  the  Deuteronomic  motive  of  humanity  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  example  of  God's  rest  after  the 
week  of  creation— evidence  of  a  super -redaction  in  the 
spirit  of  P  (cp  Ex.  31 17*  Gen.  2rf).  Commandments  6-9 
preserve  their  primitive  form.  We  may  therefore  on  that 
analogy  restore  the  decalogue  to  its  original  form  thus  :  — 

Decalogue  or  Exoius  jo 
1.  Thou  shalt  have  nu  other  gods  licsidc  inc. 
?   Thou  shall  not  make  unto  thee  any  (graven  I  image, 
j.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Yahwc  thy  God  for  a  vain 
end.' 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  hallow  it. 

5.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shall  d>>  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  nut  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shall  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  Iwar  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 
10.  Thou  shall  nut  cuvtl  thy  neighbour  *  house. 

(a)  In  their  arrangement  the  commandments  fall  into 

two  pentads,  or  sets  of  five  each,  corresponding  to  the 

.  two  tables.     The  first  table  sets  forth 

3.  Arrange-  |hi,  Uw  q(  pjc[y  m  lhe  purc  worship  of 

men  .  Yahwc  and  in  reverence  to  parents,  the 
second  table  exhibits  the  law  of  probity  or  duty  to  fellow 
Israelites,  conceived,  however,  in  an  exclusively  negative 
form.  This  is  the  scheme  known  to  Philo  (Dt  Ileca/vgo, 
is)  and  Joscphus  {Ant.  iii.  6 j).  adopted  by  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  churches,  as  also  by  the  Scottish  and 
other  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  type, 
among  recent  scholars,  by  Dtllmann. 

1  Perhaps  foe  purposes 
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Another  arrangement  (adopted  by  Knobcl  and,  in 
1869,  by  KtWOen]  is  to  count  the  opening  statement,  '  I 
am  Yah'we  thy  God.'  etc..  as  the  first  1  word,'  and  bind 
the  commandments  against  foreign  gods  and  image  wor- 
ship into  one.  This  is  the  Talmud ic  division,  which  is 
still  in  force  among  the  Jews,  and  is  also  of  greater 
antiquity  in  the  Greek  church  than  some  have  supposed. 1 
Augustine,  too  (and  he  is  followed  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans),  treats  the  prohibition  of  serving  other 
gods  and  worshipping  images  as  one  commandment. 
He  makes  this  the  first,  however,  not,  like  the  modern 
lew  s.  the  second  '  word. '  Hence  he  has  to  divide  the  pro- 
hibition  of  coveting  into  two  commandments,  vir.  :  one 
i  against  coveting  a  neighbour's  wife,  the  other  against  covet - 
I  ing  his  goods.  The  objection  to  the  Talmudic  scheme  is 
the  aw  kw  ardness  of  a  law  w  hich  makes  up  the  number  ten 
from  oik- statement  of  factand  nine  precepts.  TheAugus- 
tini.il)  scheme  cannot  be  lilted  to  the  text  in  Exodus  and 
can  sea  reel  y  ha\  c  I  «-en  intended  even  bythe  Dcutcronomist. 

The  order  given  by  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX 
in  Exodus  is  1  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shall  not  murder,'  and  in  Deutero- 
nomy '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not 
murder,  'Ihou  shalt  not  steal.'  Probably  the  variation 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  the  prohibition  of  adultery, 
as  the  destruction  of  family  life,  should  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  injunction  to  honour  parents. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  date.  The  Elohist 
document  (perhaps  a  later  edition  of  it)  is  our  earliest 
4  n«tA  esunMl  witness,  and  that  does  not  carry  us 
*  uale'  tack  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  Nor  docs  internal  evidence  point  to  a  much  earlier 
time.  The  character  of  the  decalogue,  which  is  not 
ritual  but  almost  purely  moral ;  the  prohibition  of  images, 
apparently  unknown  to  Elijah  and  Ehsha  ;  the  refine- 
ment which  forbids  thoughts  of  covctousncss  (the  Hebrew 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  otherwise);  all  lend  support  to  the 
view  that  lhe  decalogue  is  grounded  on  the  teaching  of 
the  great  prophets  of  whose  discourses  we  have  written 
records.  It  has  been  Compared  with  the  loftier  teaching 
in  Micah66-B,  and  may  belong  lo  the  same  age.  i.e.,  at 
earliest  that  of  Manassch  (sec.  further,  Moses). 

The  reasons  against  a  date  very  much  earlier  are 
clinched  by  the  modern  discovery  that  there  was  another 
decalogue  older  in  character.    True,  we 


6.  8econd 
and  older 


cannot  say  for  certain  how  each  particular 
precept  of  this  older  decalogue  ran.  We 
e     ogue.  jo  jtnow>  however,  that  reference  is  made 
to  it  by  the  Yahwist  in  Ex.  34  78,  and  further,  that  the 
decalogue  itself  is  imlicddcd  in  10-36.  and  there  is,  there- 

s 


fore,  no  doubt  about  its  general  character, 
reconstruction  is  as  follow  s  :  * — 

Decal.x-.ck  or  Exodus  34 
1.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god. 
a.  Thuu  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou  1 

4.  Kvery  firstling  is  mine. 

5.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weelts. 

6.  And  the  fea»t  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

7.  Thou  >halt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven. 

8.  The  fat  of  my  feast  shall  not  lie  left  over  till  the  morning.* 
0.  The  best  of  the  fmtfruits  of  thy  land  shall  thou  bring  to  the 

house  «>f  Yahwc  thy  God. 
10.  'Diou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.4 

The  Yahwistic  legend  which  encloses  this  decalogue 
is  simpler  anil  more  natural,  for  here  it  is  Moses,  not 

1  Geffken  (F.intktiluHg  Jtt  Ptkafoft,  1838)  found  it  to  occur 
first  in  Syncellusvfinrtf  lyo  A. o.)and  Ledrenus  (1130) ;  hut  Nestle 
has  shown  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Codex  Vaticanua  and 
the  Arabrosianus.  See  Nestle,  f  x/.  Timtt.*>4ai/  tjuly  V.7), 
and  cp  Red  path,  'Codex  ZittaviensU,'  A>/.  Tims,  IsjBj 
(May  97). 

»  £7/331/;  CP  Stade,  GVl\  JU>;  Staerk,  Dtuttrsnumium, 

*  According  to  the  more  original  I 

*  The  number  ten  it  gained  by  01 


text  in  Ex.  23  it. 
.  omitting  the  command  of  the 
(which  U  out  of  place  in  the  cycle  of  annual 
feasts),  ami  the  command  that  all  males  should  appear  before 
Yahsve  thrice  in  the  year  (which  i>  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
Uw,). 
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Yahwe.  who  hews  the  tables  and  writes  the  words.  The 
that  ritual  of  outward  worship 
nti.il  to  the  early  stages  of  national 
but  was  subordinated  to  ethical  monotheism 
by  Amos  and  his  successors.  Yet  even  this  decalogue 
must  be  put  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  l"he  feasts 
mentioned  imply  an  agricultural  life,  and  must  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement. 

See  •  )ehlcr,  ( >ld  lettatnent  T heeler y,  1  '67 ff.  (ft  85,  86) ;  and, 
for  the  later  criticism,  Kuerten,  Ilex.  744;  Suit  nil,  ATKel. 

»7  i/.  •  Rothsiein,  Das  Bundeihtuh, 

6.  Literature.  Cii) ;  Budde  in  ZA  n  (V),  w-  <»/•,  »>/ ; 

Hantsch,  Das  Humdesouch  (  93);  Mcissner, 
Der  DekaJeg  (93);  Monleriore,  /OK  S-M>jf.\  A<ic!i«,  Tkt 
Decununts  0/ the  //ejratemh,  1  136^.  Robertson  Smith  (KSW 
art.  '  Decalogue  ')  in  1876  held  that  the  decalogue,  as  a  system 
of '  ten  wvrrds,  wa«  as  old  as  Moses,  though  the  original  fourth 
commandment  must  have  had  a  much  simpler  form.  He  also  re* 
jetted  the  hypolliesisof  a  second  decalogue.   Howr  largely  he  had 


modified  hi*  views  in  later  years  on  both  points  m.iy  )-c  £.ithered 
from  OTJO-'  mjf-    See  also  Exotics,  11.  I  4-        W.  K.  A. 

DECAPOLIS  (ackattoXic  [ Ti.  WH])  is  the  name 
given  in  the  gospels  (Mt  4  15  Mk  5au)  to  a  territory  in 

1.  Oreak  citie.  i,nd  "T^'Z 

.       .  .          by  the  power  ol  a  league  id  ten  or  more 

and  conteaera-  .    ,,  .      . ,,  .       .  . 

..  Greek  cities  (called  in  Mk.  ,  )i  tA  5pco 

U0M'  &tKaro\tun.  by  Pliny  HN  v.  15. 
Decapolitana  repo).  Joscphus  calls  the  league  itself 
both  ±*Kiwo\i,  {B/ni.  9  7)  and  ai  iw  Ti,  6t*a 
»uA*»t  [Vita,  65  74).  Other  early  instances  of  the 
name  are  Itolemy  v.  152*.  and  C/G,  no.  450.  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Eusebius  describes  the  Dcea- 
pohs  of  the  Gospels  as  a  region  (sec  below,  §  a). 

The  first  Greek  cities  in  Syria  were  founded  by  the 
veterans  of  Alexander,  and  from  his  time  thctr  numbers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  the  immigration  of  Greeks 
under  the  |Mtronage  of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies. 
On  the  west  the  Greeks  settled  in  ultimately  Helleniscd 
Phoenician  and  Philistine  towns  ;  but  beyond  Jordan 
many  of  their  settlements  were  upon  fresh  sites.  Among 
the  oldest  were  Pclla,  Dion.  Philadelphia  (on  the 
site  of  Rahhaih-Ammon),  Gadara,  and  Abila— all  strong 
fortresses  by  ai8  H  c,  (Polyb.  571:1639:  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  :l  3  ;  Stark,  Gaza,  381).  liosra  had  become  largely 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (t  Mace.  5a«  •/). 
Gerasa  and  Hippus  are  not  mentioned  till  the  first 
century  R.<  .  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15  3  4  ;  ISJ  \.  4  8). 

As  the  Hellenic  world  came  under  Roman  sway, 
various  confederacies  of  Greek  cities  were  formed,  both 
for  purposes  of  trade,  like  the  llanseatic  I.enguc.  and 
for  defence  against  alien  races  iMommsen,  f'rw.  of  the 
A'om.  Emp. ,  Eng.  cd.  1  264  /. ).  Such  confederation 
was  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  Syria,  where,  after 
the  success  of  the  Maccabees,  and  especially  under  the 
Jewish  king  Alexander  Jannarus  (104-78  B.C.),  the 
Greek  cities  must  needs  have  combined  against  the 
common  danger  of  overthrow  and  absorption  by  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  Such  combinations,  however,  if 
they  were  formed,  proved  a  failure  till  the  Roman  legions 
led  by  Pompey  readied  Syria  in  65.  Then  the  Greek 
cities  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Several  called  themselves 
after  Pompey,  and  several  dated  their  eras  from  the 
year  of  his  Syrian  campaign.  64-63  B.C.  Among  these 
were  Gadara.  Hippos.  Pella,  Dion,  Abila,  Kanata, 
Kanatha,  and  Philadelphia.  Pompey  gave  them,  or 
after  this  time  they  gradually  received,  municipal  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  coinage,  asylum,  property  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  association  with  one  another. 
They  were,  however,  put  under  the  Roman  Province  of 
Syria  (Ant  xiv.  4  4  llj  i.  7  7>.  *nd  taxed  for  imperial  pur- 
poses ;  their  coins  bore  'the  image  of  Cassar '  ;  and 
they  were  liable  to  military  service  {ffj  ii.  18  19).  Some 
of  them,  certainly  with  the  reservation  of  their  rights, 
were  afterwards  transferred  from  the  Governor  of  Syria 
to  the  direct  authority  of  Herod. 

From  Pompcy's  time  to  Hadrian's  ( ro6  A.  !>. ).  Rome's 
grasp  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  neither  constant  nor 
effective.     It  was  during  this  time,  and  in  this  region  of 
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that  the  League  of  the  Decapolis  arose. 
The  precise  year  we  are  unable  to  fix  ;  it  may  not  have 
been  till  after  Herod  s  death  in  4  B.C..  but  probably 
3  The  Deca-  was  M>or>  a^cr  ''om  W  s  camixaign. 
Dolitan  leaeuo  Al ';' •  -ls  the  name  implies,  the  League 

of  Jordan — Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Bethshean.  Coni- 
manding  the  approach  to  the  others,  by  Esdraclon,  from 
the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  and  the  I^evant,  Scythopolis 
remained  the  capital  of  the  league.  All  the  other  nine  lay 
either  upon  the  three  great  roads  w  hich,  crossing  Jordan, 
traversed  E.  Palestine,  or  on  the  trunk  road  which  these 
ultimately  joined  :  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Hippos  on  the 
E.  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  I  ..ike  of  Galilee; 
Dion.  Gerasa  (modern  Jcrash),  and  Philadelphia  on  or 
near  the  S.  road  ;  Raphana,  somewhere  near  the  central 
road:  Kanatha  (now  Kanawat,  sec  Kknaih ),  where 
the  central  road  joins  the  great  trunk  road  from  N.  to 
S.  at  the  fool  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  ;  and  Damascus,  at 
the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  roads.  All  the  sites  are  certain  except  those  of 
Raphana  and  of  Dion.  These  form  the  earliest  list  that 
we  have — Pliny's  in  //.\'5ifi[iE].  Other  cities  were 
added.  Ptolemy  gives  eighteen,  omitting  Raphana,  and 
adding  other  nine,  mostly  towards  Damascus.  -  Abila,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Yarmuk  12  m.  E.  of  Gadara  ;  Kanata, 
cither  the  modern  Kerak  or  el-Kunciyeh  in  en-Nukra  ; 
Kapitolias.  probably  the  modern  Heit  er-Ras,  near 
Irbid  ;  and  some  of  the  Semitic  towns  incorporated  in 
the  extension  of  the  Empire  in  106,  such  as  Edrci  and 
Bosra.  Each  of  these  cities  held  sw  ay  over  the  territory 
in  its  neigh Ixiurhood  Round  Hippos  was  Hippcnc 
tit/  iii.  3  1 J  ;  round  Gadara  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
(Mk.  5 1  according  to  one  reading),  which,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  trireme  on  some  Gadaune  coins,  extended 
to  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  In  the  fourth  century  Jerome 
calls  all  Gilead  the  '  region  of  Gerasa.'  These  suburban 
properties  or  spheres  of  influence  must  have  touched 
one  another,  and  the  remains  of  the  long  aqueduct  from 
the  centre  of  Hauran  by  Kdrci  to  Gadara  is  one  proof 
of  how  far  they  extended.  The  1  Decapolitan  region  ' 
(coots  of  Decapolis)  was,  therefore,  a  wide  and  solid, 
if  loosely  defined,  territory  lying  on  the  E  of  the  Etke 
of  Galilee  and  stretching  across  .1  large  part  of  Gilead. 
Eusebius  {OS)  defines  the  Decapolis  of  the  Gospels 
as  lying  in  Pera.'a  round  Hippos.  Pella,  and  Gadar.u 
Pliny,  however,  describes  it  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
Jewish  Tetrarchies  |//A'5i6);  and  in  particular  the 
territories  of  Herod  Antipas  in  Galilee  and  Penea  were 
prohahly  so  joined  across  Jordan  as  to  cut  off,  from  the 
E.  Decapolis.  the  sulmrban  territory  of  Scythopolts. 

Within  this  region  of  Decapolis  Hellenism  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  thence 

»  ni..:ii„n  it  flowed  out  upon  Galilee.    This  is 

3.  Civjlixation.  provw|  by  a  ^  w  |wo  jn  ^ 

Gospels  themselves  («•..<*•.  the  presence  of  a  large  herd 
of  swine  in  Gadara),  by  the  ample  ruins,  still  extant,  of 
Greek  architecture  (the  most  glorious  period  of  which, 
however,  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Antonines),  and 
especially  by  the  constant  communication  between  the 
l>ecapolis  ami  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  Greece, 
and  by  the  flourishing  state  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
Ten  Cities.  The  Decapolis  had,  in  each  city,  temples 
to  purely  Hellenic  deities,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and 
various  athletic  institutions.  Yearly  were  the  ro7«rp<irio 
in  which  every  form  of 
exhibited.  There  was  a 
municipal  life  of  democratic  constitution, 
the  birthplace  or  home  of  Philodemus  the  Epicurean  (a 
contemporary  of  Cicero),  Meleager  the  epigrammatist, 
Menippus  the  satirist.  Theodorus  the  rhetorician  (the 
tutor  of  Tilierius).  and  others.  The  Greek  writers  of 
Damascus  are  still  better  known.  Gerlsa  had  a  school 
famous  for  its  teachers.  Besides,  the  league,  lieing 
largely  a  commercial  union,  pushed  the  Greek  methods 
of  trade  across  W.  Palestine  ;  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
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commercial  and  travellers'  terms  and  names  for 
i  of  trade  and  human  consumption  which,  in  the 
centuries  immediately  before  and  after  Christ,  passed 
from  Greek  into  Hebrew.   See  Trade  and  Commkrck. 

Besides  the  ancient  authorities  already  cited,  sec  Kpiphanius, 
Ustrtt.  '.'9  7;  Vt  Mini,  ft  I'tmd.  15;  Slephanus  ltyxant.  Vt 
L'rM>tu  (Basil.,  1568,  cel.  Lhndorf,  Lctm.,  1815) 
Literature,  especially  the  art.  Vtpa.tr*  ;  Iceland,  raLrsttnA 
108,  303,  506 ;  E.  de  Sauky,  Kumitmatiqut  tie  l.t 
Trrrt  Saintt,  Paris,  1874;  Schur.  liitt.  3  i  GASm.  HG 
chap.  -S ;  and  various  wuck»of  travel  in  K.  Palestine.  a.  S. 

DECK  Eiek.276   RV**;   KV  Bknchks. 

See  Ship. 

DEDAN  CTJ?.  oftencst  AaiA&N  [BKADF.Q]>.  a  son  of 
Raamah  (sec  Gk«x;haphv,  §  23).  son  of  ClfSH.  Gen. 
107  (I'),  or  of  Jokshan.  son  of  Keturah.  Gen.  25  3  (J), 
1  Ch.  1  31. 


Sain,  (ADF.QL1.  <«.  [KL1.  t«tU*  iUPQl  Upla,  (I.  iCh. 
I  J,),  UtSa.  IDl  •«>  [I  I,       far  W],  u^»M  IKJ,  .ouAaio,  lllj. 


G 


As  the  name  of  a  people  it  also  occurs  in  Is.  21 13 
('caravans  of  DKDASITKS'  [so  RV  ;  AV  DhDANlM],  in 
connection  with  the  ■  land  of 'I  etna' ;  bai&av  |  BN.Vj],  but 
in  Aq.  and  Sym.  Sw&anti ;  and  in  Theod.  and  Ong.  Satb. 
[Q°«  ]).  Jer.  25tj  (with  Tenia  and  Buz).  493  (where  it 
is  thought  of  as  adjoining  Kdom),  li/.ek.  2.'i 13  (where 
©b*o  reads  itunoiurot  ;  cp  ©BAFL  for  vm  in  Lev.  2617; 

Pesh.  yf>).  Eiek.  27  *>  (with  Arabia,  Kedar.  Sheba. 
and  Raamah,  as  trading  with  Tyre),  8813  (with  Sheba), 
but  not  27 15  (see  Rodanim).  These  passages  (to 
which  add  Gen.  263  1  Ch.  1  31)  all  poiut  to  Arabia,  but 
some  to  the  southern,  some  to  the  northern  region, 
■n  occurs  in  Min.  and  Sab.  inscriptions  (sex-  especially 
Laser,  SJtiste'iyn)-  Probably  i)cd.in  was  a  tribe  with 
permanent  scats  in  S.  or  central  Arabia  (Glaser,  I.e., 
locates  N.  of  Medina)  and  trading  settlements  in  the 

NW.  F.  B. 

DEDICATE.  DEDICATION.  1  or  XT®,  kiddil  (Ut 
•  to  separate. •  more  usually  rendered  •  to  consecrate,' 
•hallow.'  or  'sanctify-)  see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  I  /.     For  Din,  hdram,  see  Ban. 

T]3n,  htinat,  CfKMNIZCIN,  means  prop.  '  to  initiate-; 
v-e  CATECHISEi  and  cp  HOB,  i.v.  Various  dedication 
ceremonials  are  describetl.  mostly  in  late  documents. 

There  is  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  i  k.  81-63  (see  r.  63  : 
«M«eurt<r*i )  !  1  Ch.  .'>*-7  5  (7  5  :  irMurtml  .1  1  dedication  '  of 
the  allar  bclM  separately  referred  to  in  2  i'h.To  (.1  «aei . it^«,  i 

'tea  in  Nu. 
n  a*  ret 
;).    No  si*. 

rite  is  prescribed  lur  die  dedication  of  a  im  house  referred  M  in 


that  of  the  allar  of  the  tabernacle  is  dcsciil. 
U'?  nninriiw);  that  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  rebu 


in  Nu.  T  10  ff. 
1  a*  rebuilt  by 

in  Neh.  W*]ff,  («V  hf*m»\*\*  wfcovc).  No  special 
:ribcd  for  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  referred  to  in 
Dt.  '-D;  (iMuiri(i>r).-On  the  dedication  of  temple  and  allar  in 
the  Maccabean  period,  see  the  following  article.  The  dedie.it  ion 
or  ratification  of  a  covenant  with  blocsj,  and  the  dedication  or 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  vital  way  of  access  to  God  are 
alluded  to  in  liel>.  9  is  (see  Covenant)  and  Hcb.  10  20. 

DEDICATION.  FEA8T  OF  THE.    On  the  15th  of 

Chislev  of  the  year  145  of  the  Seleucid  era  (  =  Dec. 
168  B.C.).  during  the  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  a  pagan  altar  was  set  up  on  the 
allar  of  burnt  offering  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  sacrifice  was  for  the  first  time 
offered  upon  it  (1  Mace.  1 41-64  3  Mace.  6 1-1 1  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  64).  Three  years  afterwards  (165  B.C.). 
Judas  tbc  Maceabee  had  recovered  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  The  temple  was  then  cleansed,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  displaced  by  one  entirely  new,  new 
sacred  vessels  made,  and  the  temple  reconsecrated  with 
great  festivities.  These  lasted  for  eight  days,  beginning 
on  35th  Chislev  148  of  I  he  Seleucid  era  ( Dec.  165  B.C.). 
-  -that  is,  on  the  very  day  on  which,  three  yean  before, 
the  altar  had  been  desecrated  ( 1  Mace.  4  16-39). 

In  commemoration  of  these  events,  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  (njsn  [Megilla.  iiL  4  6  ;  Bikkurim.  16;  Rosh 
hashana,  1 3.  etc.];  ra  Jytaina,  Jn.  10»»;  al  rjujpai 
tyiccurtotioO  rov  0voiatm)pioi',  1  Mace.  4  59  ;  Ka0aptan6t 
roc  itpov  3  Mace.  1 18),  lasting  eight  days  from  the  35th 
of  Chislev,  was  celebrated  '  with  mirth  and  joy  '  (jutr 
ri'tftpottvnjt  raj  X^/w*)  annually.    According  to  s  Mace. 
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106  it  was  observed  after  the  manner  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  in  another  passage  it  is  even  called 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  the  month  Chislev  ( rjfUpcu  rf/t 
c  1  .  .■:  w  if)  ■  -■ 1  roe  \  a<rc\<  .  3  Mace.  1  y).  The  special  and 
distinguishing  peculiarity  in  its  celebration  was  the 
illumination  of  synagogues  and  houses. 

At  the  do<ir  of  each  hou-*:  one  lij;ht,  at  le»t  -in  the  cave  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  enpense,  a.s  many  liithLs  as  there  were 
persons  in  llie  house  -  had  to  l«-  displayed  ;  on  the  second  <ij>  the 
number  of  lights  must  lje  doubled,  on  the  third  treblevl.  and  WO  on. 

Jewish  tradition  esplains  the  eij;ht-days'  duration  of  (he  fea^t, 
and  the  custom  of  displaying  lights,  by  the  avsertiori  lliat  Judas 
found  only  one  small  cru*e  i>f  conse»rated  oil,  but  that  it  lasted 
for  ei^hl  da>>  instead  of  only  lor  one. 

The  probability  is  that  the  illumination,  like  the  dura- 
tion and  other  features  of  the  feast,  was  Liken  over  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  referred  to  the  relighting  of  the 
golden  candlestick  ( 1  Mace  450).    Sec  Candlestick. 

No  mention  of  lh»  custom  of  illumination  is  made  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  or  by  J.mephin  ;  the  description  of  the  feast 
by  Josephuv  a±  'the  feast  of  l  Lis  '  lo»ra !,  however,  doubtless 
has  reference  to  them  (.-f  <•/.  s  11.  7  7),  and  his  explanation  of  the 
name  as  coming  from  the  un<  ipcclediw-vs  of  the  restoration  of 
religious  freedom  10  the  nation  («'«  roO  waa'  t'Aeafaf  oijio,  rai>m» 
^ftifeVii  ■>  >  ii<  tt)v  i(<rvoi*r\n.  nrs  0pi|tr«iac  I  also  may  lie  safely 
taken  as  n.iving  the  same  relrreitce.  In  both  of  the  letters  pre- 
fixed to  3  Mace,  the  observance  of  ibis  least  is  urgently  prr«.»ed 
on  the  Jews  in  Kgjpl  (2  Maec.  t  9  tB 'J  to) ;  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
lume  that  when,  in  the  second  of  these  (on  the  te»<  U  ■■  hith  see 
Kail  in  /  ar.  ,Afvx  ryplta I,  ihe  story  of  Nehemiah's  miraiutous 
discovery  of  the  saured  tire  is  referreil  to,  the  wTiler  saw  a  parallel 
to  it  in  the  relighting  of  the  altar-tire  by  Judas,  and  desired  to 
associate  ihe  commemorntion  ot  K.ih  events  with  one  feast. 
From  the  time  of  year  and  the  employment  of  lights  and  gnrn 
branches  in  the  celebration,  Welihausen  (//(.' Jio  |  jrd  cel.  3=' J) 
conjectures  that  the  feast  originally  had  rclcrence  to  the  winier 
•olstiee,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  be  ..ssociated  with  the 
events  recorded  in  Maccabees. 

The  proper  psalm  for  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  is 
Ps.  30  ;  hence  its  inscription,  r^?  r?:rp*tf.  iaXftbt 
tfiSvt  rot"  Jynatrionoi  toj  of*on,  '  Di-dication  song  of 
the  house  (temple).' 

See  the  ciimmcntaries  on  1  Mace.  4  59  and  Jn.  10»»;  also 
A.  <i.  \V .diner,  <//  rtjtjl  *'*rv  Jtst.<  hncaeniertmt  JuJauo, 
Orirtnf  nativHatu  CAi  ».'/,  1715;  Odder,  in  /'A' AW  4  $43/. 
((ret  ed.  "15!;  Che.  (>/'j.  17/,  J47 '.  Nowack,  //.-f'(v«) 

•S*oo/.  ;  Sthiirer,  C)l'  1  r6j  n..  with  its  references  to  literature 
on  the  post-talmudtc  feasts.  Cp  also  articles  by  Krauss  and 
t>«i  in  A' A7 31  J4.43,  K.4-.19.  rxr?i\ C./4).  |.  o. 

DEEP.  THE  I  Cinn.  rh^m ;  always  witboul  art.  except 
in  Is.  fi3i3l*s.  KHJa  ;  .\s^.  tidmtu,  Limtu,  tdmJu,  "the 
sea';  a^rtrcrot,  in  Job  38  30  corruptly  dotfioit  [gen.]; 
in  Prov.  Sj?  ix'  arijuitr  [?]  ;  Prov.  S28  r^t  vw'  ot  pavur 
Ecclus.  43»3  n*n  [afiitrtror  ;  in  *  Hcb.  gives  OKWCk  6 
aiVi,r  ;  but  the  clause  is  corrupt]). 

Originally  ftUhm  «<  feminine  ;  note  the  phrase  njT  clnfl, 
("■en.  7  11  ;  Is.  51 10  An.  "4  Pk  J*'?  and  the  plur.  ending  .VA. 
See  also  1  .<  n.  1  '  ,  (yqe  ,\a,  o.^  irarro)  Dt.  33  13  K/eW.  31415. 
Hut,  at  first  apparently  with  the  plur.  lorm,  the  original  view 
came  to  lie  disregarded,  and  Chtm  treated  as  a  synonym  of 
(plur.  ,  Kx.  Lris(»OKT<>«|3[«i;>ia)  W.  77i7  107 it.  Sing. ;  K.rek. 
SI  4  In.  -If.  Hab.  3  10  I's.  *  >*  (not  \M\  but  cp  IU.J.  Job  SH14. 
On  Ut.  87  see  Kon.  .Syn.  Vijj. 

Sec  Abyss.  Dkacon,  end. 


FALLOW  ,1»n.*).  Lit.  145  iK.l.,  [5,3] 
AV  ;  see  RoK.  4. 

DEFILE.  DEFILEMENT  (WSJ).  I^-v.  18J4/.  S.x- 
Common,  and  cp  CLE  AM.  §  14. 

DEGREE  occurs  in  a  passage  of  some  interest  with 
reference  to  early  church  offices.  What  is  the  '  good 
degree'  (AV)  or  rather,  '  good  standing  '  (RV)  which  is 
assured  to  those  who  have  •served  well  as  deacons'? 
fiat)>u>t  naXot  isthephrase.  According  to  llort((  kr.  Etcl. 
303)  it  means  the  vantage-ground  of  influence  and  moral 
authority  won  bytheexcelient  dischargeofdiaconalduties. 
Theodorcl,  dc  Wcttc,  etc.,  however,  find  a  reference 
to  a  divine  reward  at  tlie  great  judgment ;  w  hilst  Jerome 
and  other  Fathers.  Baur,  Holtzmann.  and  von  Sotlen 
think  it  is  promotion  to  the  episcopate  that  is  intended. 
Observe  that  the  qualities  required  of  an  ivionarot  in 
*R  a-7  are  analogous  to  those  required  of  a  deacon. 

On  'songs  of  degree* '(a  purely  conventional  rendering)  see 
I'salms  ;  on  the  '  degrees  '  of  1  K.  209  ( -  Is.  3s  «),  «e  Dial. 
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I,  RV  Dehaites  (Kin?,  Kl.  but  torn. 

Kr.;  Aayaioi  [A],  Aioi  [L],  but  A  omits  •  Etamiles'). 
generally  regarded  as  oik-  of  the  peoples  represented  in 
Samaria  among  the  colonists  of  Asnapper  (Iizra49). 
They  stand  apparently  Utwcen  the  SusanchUcs  (Susi- 
anians)  and  die  Klamites.  N«>  plausible  identification 
has  yet  t*in  offered  (see  Schr  A'.f        376.  616). 

The  reason  is  plain,  as  soon  ^  il  i»  mentioned.  If  we  point, 
with  G.  Hoffmann  (/A  I  54),  Win,  and  laU-  this  with  the  follow. 
inK  wor.l  K-C-y,  we  shall  ket  ihe  phrase  '  that  is,  Klamites  •  (»« 
already  has  ol  ,i<nr  rjAonaiot)  which  is  an  expla 
the  preceding  word  '  Susan,  hitc'    So  Marti,  < 


.tflM.  Sft.  40". 

DEKAR  (TJH).  1  K.  49  AV  ;  RV  Ben-deker,  AV* 
Ues-dekar  (y.t .). 

DELAIAH  {V^n\.  n'^.  perhaps  'God  hath  drawn 
out,"  §  30  ;  Ju.\ai<S  [**A],  -ac  [BQL],  some  compare 
AcAaiactaptoc  in  Jos.  e.  Ap.  I18,  which  is  more 
correctly  Riven  by  Niese  as  Af  ACTApTOc)- 

1.  Son  of  Shemalah,  a  prim  e  of  Jchoiakim  »  court ;  Jer.  3«1 

(»  43)  1%  toAicic  m  -Aca,  [AD;  75  (Aa«ro  [If.'"*-^!, 
ys.AaA.«<  |H,\r]). 

2.  Head  of  one  of  the  priestly  courses  ;  1  Ch.  24  18  (£aAa*a 
[I. I,  o&tAAnt  r.  17  (It)). 

3.  (AV  Dai.aiah),  a  descendant  of  Zerubliabel  (  .Soma  [B], 


-A.a(l.l),  iCh.  3»4. 

4.  The  B  ne  Delaiah 
able  to  prove  their  pedigree  ;  kr-ra'/no  (Aa\ra 


Mic  family  who  were  un- 
lit), ioAata  [I.]) 


."J>0,,: 

»Neh.  7fc»(-Ar«lB))^  Oalam.  1  Ksd.  5  3?  (««-ar  |B|,  iaAru<(AD. 
5.  rather  of  iliemaiah  (-At«  (BJ,  AAouic  II.]),  Neh.610. 

DELILAH  (rfyH  -delicate?'  §  67;  A&A[e]iAA 
[BAL]  ;  11  -N ,  DAULAH).  Jutlg.  164-»o.  Whether  the 
name  has.  like  Samson  [«/.f.].  any  mythological  connec- 
tion we  cannot  at  present  say.  Delilah  dwelt  in  the  vale 
of  Sokek  ((/■  i'. ),  and  we  may  presume  that  the  tradition 
regarded  her  as  a  Philistine.  Her  temporary  relation 
to  the  Philistine  princes  hardly  warrants  us  in  calling 
her  a  'political  agent1  (Smith's  Dfr*>  s.v.).  Sec 
Samson. 

DELIVERER,  THE  (o  pyomcnoc  [Ti.  WHJJ 
Rom.  11  »6  ||  Is.  59»o  (WlJ);  see  GOEL. 

DELUOE.    Postponing  the  various  interesting  ques- 

tions.  as  well  of  comparative  folk-lore  (§§  18-20)  as  of 

biblical  theology  <$$  to  ff.  17).  which  arc  connected 

with  the  title  of  this  article,  let  us  confine  ourselves  at 

•  OKI    i      present   to   the   relation  behi<een  the 

rt  !2y  ,«™n  iMrew  n»*-"<>V  "»d  that  of  liaby- 
Flood-story.   Umut    of  a„  ,he  of 

a  deluge  the  Babylonian  is  undeniably  the  most  import- 
ant, because  the  points  of  contact  lietwccn  it  and  the 
Hebrew  story  are  so  striking  that  the  view  of  the  dc- 
|iendcncc  of  one  of  the  two  on  the  other  is  directly 
suggested  even  to  the  most  cautious  of  students-  The 
account  in  the  Uerossian  excerpts  w  ill  lie  referred  to  below 
(see  §  16)  ;  but  we  may  slate  here  that  the  genuine 
Babylonian  character  of  the  Uerossian  story  has,  since 
1872.  been  raised  above  all  doubt  by  George  Smith's 
discovery,  in  the  remains  of  the  library  of  Asur-bani-pal, 
of  a  copy  of  a  very  ancient  cuneiform  Deluge- story 
derived,  it  would  seem,  from  the  city  of  Surippak 
in  Babylonia,  and  by  a  more  recent  discovery  by  Scheil 
_  .  -  (see  jj  6|.  The  former  story  fills  the  first 
Oil  ^  °  °*  *our  commns  °f  tnc  eleventh  tablet  of  the 
^8Jn*  '  epic  of  Gilgamcs.1  a  cycle  of  legends  to 
which,  in  studying  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis,  we 
have  so  frequently  to  refer  (sec.  e.g.,  Caisites.  §  6). 

A  paraphrase  of  its  contents  is  all  that  we  can  give 
here  :  translations  of  recent  date  and  critical  in  character 
will  be  found  in  AVf  7',J|  ^ff.  (by  Paul  Haupt)  ;  Jensen's 
Kosm.  367  ff.  ;  A.  Jercmias's  Ixdubar-S'imrod,  32  ff.; 
Muss-Arnolt's  essay  in  Uibl.  World,  3 109  ff.  ('94); 

1  (The  exploits  of  ihts  hero  are  celebrated  in  the  twelve  chants 
or  lays  of  the  epic.  The  text  of  the  Deluge-story  was  published 
in  4  K  (i»t  ed.  50/,  md  ed.  43/.)  and  most  recently  by  Haupt, 
Da,  Bab.  XimrvJe/*.  95-150  Oji)]. 
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and  Gunkcl  s  Sthopf.  423  ff.  (by  H.  Zimmcrn).1  The 
gods,  more  especially  Bel.  wroth  at  the  sins  of  men. 
determine  to  bring  upon  them  a  judgment  consisting  in 
a  great  all-destroying  flood.  One  of  the  gods,  however, 
namely  Ha,  Selects  a  favoured  man,  named  Par<?}- 
napisti,1  of  the  city  of  Surippak,  for  deliverance.  This 
is  the  Xisuthrus  of  Berdssus,  and  be  it  observe*!  that  the 
name  Xisuthrus  is  found,  in  all  probability,  by  transpos- 
ing the  two  component  parts  of  Alra-hasis— i.e.,  'the 
very  wise,"  or.  still  letter  perhaps  (so  Haupt).  1  the  very 
pious' — one  designation  of  the  hero  of  the  cuneiform 
account.  Par(?)-napisti  is  in  a  dream  acquainted  by  Ka 
with  the  purpose  of  the  gods,  and  commanded  to  build 
a  ship  {tiippu.  cp  Aram.  nss4«).  the  form  of  which  is 
prescribed,  as  a  means  of  saving  his  life,  and  to  take 
with  him  into  it  '  seeds  of  life  of  all  kinds'  (A  25). 
Accordingly,  lite  ship  is  built  ;  its  dimensions*  are 
given  with  gTcat  precision  by  the  poet,  who  mentions 
that  it  was  coated  within  and  without  with  bitumen 
{kupru).  and  that  cells  were  made  in  it.  Into  this  vessel 
Par(?)-napisti  brings  gold  and  silver  and  '  seeds  of  life  of 
all  kinds,'  liesides  his  family  and  servants,  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  wild  beasts  of  live  field  (//.  84/.).  Shortly 
before  the  Flood,  the  beginning  of  which  is  made  known 
to  him  by  a  special  sign,  Par(?)-napi£ti  himself  enters  the 
ship  and  bars  the  door,  while  his  steersman,  named 
Puzur-Bcl,  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  vessel  (/.  94). 
Upon  this  the  deluge  begins  :  it  is  thought  of  as  an 
unloosing  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  torrents  of  rain, 
and  tempest,  together  with  thick  darkness.  'I"he 
rise  higher  and  higher,  till  the  whole  land  be- 
comes a  sea  ;  all  men  antl  animals,  except  those  in  the 
ship,  pensh.  Six  days  and  nights  the  Hood  rages  ;  on 
the  seventh  day  a  calm  sets  in.  Then  Par(  ?  ,-napisti  opens 
the  air-hole  (/.  136;  nappaiu  =  nanfaJu,  cp  ria).  and 
sees  the  widespread  ruin.  At  the  same  time  land 
emerges,  and  the  ship  grounds  on  the  mountain  of 
Nisir  (/.  141  ).*  After  seven  days  more  Par<?Miaptiti 
sends  out  successively  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven. 
The  dove  and  the  swallow,  finding  no  place  of  rest, 
return  to  the  ship  ;  but  the  raven  is  seen  no  more. 
I'pon  this  Par(?)-napisti  clears  the  ship  and  offers  a 
sacrifice  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  '  The  gods 
smelt  the  savour,  the  gods  smelt  the  sweet  savour.  The 
gods  gathered  like  flics  about  the  saenficer'  (//.  160- 
162).  As  for  Bel,  however,  he  is  at  first  displeased  at 
the  deliverance  of  Par|  ?)-napisti  and  his  household  ;  but 
on  the  representations  of  Ka,*  who  points  out  the  rash- 
ness of  his  act  in  causing  a  universal  deluge,  and 
recommends  the  sending  of  wild  animals,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  as  a  more  fitting  mode  of  punishing  human 
sins,  Bel  becomes  reconciled  to  the  escape  of  Pilr(?(- 
napUti.  and  even  gives  him  and  his  wife  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  causes  them  to  dwell  '  afar  off,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers'*  (//.  199-205!. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  this  Deluge-story,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  account, 
we  must  consider  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Baby- 
lonian literature.  It  stands  at  present,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  close  connection  with  other  traditional  stories,  and 
particularly  with  the  cycle  of  GilgameJ-legends.  The 
hero.  Gilgamcs,  who,  after  his  various  adventures,  is 
visited  with  a  sore  disease,  sets  out  on  the  way  to  his 


1  The  references  here  given  to  lines  of  the  Deluge-story  accord 
with  Zimmem's  numeration. 

»  (Cp  f  15  d.  The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  the  name 
is  uncertain;  PSr-napiiti  ('sprout,  or  offspring,  of  life").  Si*. 
napiJti  ('the  escaped  one'),  Sainal-napitti  (' sun  of  life'),  Vm- 
napi!ti  ('  day  of  life ').  and  Nut)-napiiti  («*  Noah)  have  found 
their  re»pc  live  supporters.  | 

*  |Sce  Haupt,  Amtr.  Jcurn.  ff  Phil.  9 419  ff.] 

*  On  the  land  and  mountains  of  Nisir,  cp  Annah  «f  Alur- 
mdiir.fat,  1'  3?.1o(nV>fll  2  150/)-  They  were  situated  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Lower  Zab,  between  35*  and  36*  N.  tat.  (Del. 
far.  105). 

»  |Ja>trow  sees  here  traces  of  a  collision  between  the  cultus  of 
Bel  and  that  of  Ka.] 
«  l-See  below  f  15  (end),  and,  for  a  legendary  parallel  f  14. 
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ancestor  Par(?)-napisti,  whose  dwelling  is  remote  from 
that  nf  all  other  men,  beyond  the  river  of  death  |cp 
Caimtbs,  §  6,  Enoch,  9  a).  From  this  fortunate 
possessor  of  eternal  life.  Gilgamci  hopes  to  learn  how  to 
obtain,  not  only  the  cure  of  hi>  disease,  but  also  the  wme 
supreme  felicity.  Parl?)-napisll  answer*  by  ft  detailed 
description  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
prominent  a  figure,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  life  of  the  gods.  Obviously,  the  present 
connect>on  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  Gilgames-trndi- 
tiou  is  secondary  in  character,  and  it  becomes  all  the 
more  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  Deluge- 
Story  too  has  only  an  artificial  connection  w ith  the  frame- 
work in  which  it  now  stands.  Noah  may  originally 
haw-  had  no  more  connection  with  Nimrod  than  Piir(?)- 
napisti  with  Gilgames  (see  NlMKon.  No.vit). 

'I  he  secondary  character  of  live  present  connection  of 
the  liabylonian  l)clugc-story  being  granted,  can  we 
.  -.  ,  .        venture  to  indicate  a  more  original  connec- 
J    ,  tion?    According  to  Itcrossus,1  Xisuthrus 

(the  hero  of  the  Deluge)  was  the  last  of 
the  ten  primitive  Babylonian  kings,  whose  immensely 
long  lives  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  those  ascrilied  to  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  and,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.3  are  closely  related  to  the  theory 
of  an  artificially-calculated  cosmic  year.  The  Iterossian 
cosmic  year  had  the  enormous  duration  of  518,400 
ordinary  years,  and  each  of  its  twelve  mouths  consisted 
of  13  san — i.t.,  (12x3600!.  43.200  ordinary  years. 
According  to  this  system,  ten  cosmic  months  arc  equiva- 
lent to  432.000  years,  and  this  is  exactly  the  number  of 
the  years  assigned  by  BctOssus  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
Babylonian  kings  (cp  Cllir.ONOt.nGV,  §  4,  emit.  The 
theory  of  the  Babylonians  appears  to  have  been  that 
these  ten  primitive  kings  reigned  during  the  first  ten 
cosmic  months  of  the  great  cosmic  year  (each  king  for 
a  cosmic  month),  and  that  the  Detuge  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month.  Now.  the  eleventh  month  was  for 
the  Babylonians  (who  began  the  year  with  the  vernal 
equinox)  the  time  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February— in  other  words,  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  or  winter  season. 

It  is  also  to  the  winter  season  that  the  |K>sition  of 
the  Deluge- narrative  in  the  Gilgamcs-cpic  points  — 

.  „_  -  more  particularly  lo  the  eleventh  month 

SSl  (Jan. -Feb.).    For.  as  S,r  Henry 

oy  epic  Rawlinson  saw,  the  twelve  tablets  of 
the  adventures  of  Gitgamei  stand  in  relation  to  the 
passage  of  the  sun-god  through  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  prtnci|»a1  event  on  every  tablet  has  its 
analogue  in  the  corresponding  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which,  as  is  now  certainly  known,  had 
their  origin  in  Babylonia.  Now,  it  is  the  eleventh  tablet 
that  contains  the  Deluge  -  story,  and  the  eleventh 
zodiacal  sign  is  Aquarius.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Lastly,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the 
eleventh  month.  Sa'Mlu  (probably  'destruction'),  and 
its  ideographic  designation  as  '  (month  of  the)  curse  of 
rain.'  both  have  reference  to  the  Deluge,  Clearly  the 
connection  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  story  of  the  ten 
primitive  kings  is  mu>  h  more  close  and  original  than  its 
present  connection  with  the  Gilgames- legends.  The 
fixing  of  the  great  catastrophe  m  the  eleventh  month  is 
a  fact  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  question, 
which  will  shortly  1$  8)  claim  to  l«  answered  :  Has  the 
Delude -story  a  historical  kernel,  or  is  it  simply  and 
entirely  a  nature-myth? 

The  elaborate  account  in  the  Gilgames-epic  is  not 
the  only  cuneiform  record  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge- 
.  _  .  story.     IViser  has  published  I  /.A  4  j4n/ 

a  r-g9  j  a  mythological  text,  with  a  map, 
giving  a  primitive  picture  of  Baby- 
Ionia  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  under 

•  For  the  hVr  ssLvn  story,  see  bdow,  I  I&, 
I  s»<-e  especially  Marcus  v.  Nitlmhr,  Ctttk,  Aimri  urn/ 
'  I'  C$7).  »J7ifc 
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Par  ?i-napisti.  The  text  is  very  fragmentary  ;  but 
as  far  as  it  can.  with  the  help  of  the  map,  be  under- 
stood, this  is  the  notion  of  the  Flood  which  it  suggests. 
—  The  Persian  Gulf  was  conceived  of  as  encompassing 
Babylonia,  and  round  al>out  this  ocean  lay  seven  islands. 
The  mountain  of  the  Deluge  was  due  north  of  Babylon, 
but  still  within  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  time  of  the  Deluge  is  apparently 
designated  in  this  text— 'the  year  of  the  great  servient.' 

[Further,  among  the  tablets  in  the  C  onstantinople 
museum  Scheil  has  recently  discovered  a  mutilated  frag- 
ment  of  a  new  Deluge-story,  containing 

fr^ent"  >,art  of  columns  x/  »/•    In  ,hc  twc,fth  1,nc 
^>  occurs  the  word  $iitJ  ('effaced'),  which. 

according  to  Scheil.  suggests  that  our  tablet  is  but  a 
copy  of  a  much  older  original  which  had  been  injured. 
The  dale  of  the  tablet  itself,  however,  is  sufficiently 
ancient:  "month  of  Sebat,  day  28,  the  year  in  which 
Amitli-zaduga  built  the  fortress  of  Ammi-zaduga  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates' — not  much  later  than  2140 
B.C.  By  whom  the  story  is  told,  is  not  evident.  The 
complaints  of  mankind  are  spoken  of  first  :  the  god 
Kamm.in  appears  to  be  angry  with  them.  Thereu|>oti 
a  god  pronounces  sentence  upon  mankind  ;  reference 
is  made  to  a  destroying  rain-storm.  In  the  seventh 
column  the  god  Ka  speaks.  I  le  expostulates  with  t)ie 
other  god  for  wishing  to  destroy  men.  Some  men  at 
least.  Fa  will  save ;  '  let  them  come  into  [the  Vessel  .  .  .], 
.  .  the  oar  (?) ,  .  .  let  him  come  .  .  .  let  him  bring 
...  let  him  .  .  .  .'  'ITiat  the  great  Deluge  is  re- 
ferred to  is  now  clear:  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
titubu  must  dispel  all  doubt.  In  the  eighth  column 
only  two  lines  are  complete;  but  these  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  Atra-hasis  (Xisulhrus).  who  is  introduced 
shaking  '  to  his  lord' — »'.«•..  to  the  god  who  has  proved 
himself  a  friend  to  the  human  race.  The  name  of  the 
scribe  suggests  to  Scheil  that  this  version  of  the  Ik-luge- 
story  is  that  which  was  current  in  the  city  of  Sippar  1 
(see  §.6).] 

We  have  also  a  list  of  royal  names  which  liears  the  in- 
scription. 'These  are  the  postdiluvian  kings  of  Babylon,' 
7  Other     lhus  ""Phcilly  confirming  the  Berossian 
raftnsancM.  oi-,nnct,on    between    kings    before  and 
kings  after  the  Deluge  (cp  COT  I61). 
The  word  here  used  for  Deluge  is  ahitbu  (cp  below,  $  13), 
which  elsewhere  is  of  frequent  occurrence,*  the  1  >eluge 
being  referred  to  as  an  event  of  hoary  antiquity-  -e.g., 
when  it  is  said  of  old  inscriptions  that  they  go  back  to 
the  time  licforc  the  I>clugc  (a/>utu).     Sec  Tki.-AUIH. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question.  What  was 
probably  the  true  origin  of  this   Babylonian  1  teluge- 
_  .  .      -    story,  looking  at  it  by  itself,  without 

D  lui^ef^orv  t"'"l"r'l,K  lb*  Hebrew  records?  The 
JJeiUge-swry.  Jirsl  jj,lnJ,        5^,1^,-5  us  js  ti1L.  harmony 

between  the  narrative  and  the  local  conditions  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  justifies  us  in  regarding  that  country  as  the 
native  place  of  the  story.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine w  hether  any  real  historical  event  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  narrative,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
mere  myth.  In  itself  it  would,  of  course,  not  be  incon- 
ceivable that  in  davs  of  yore  an  unusually  extensive 
flood  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  combined  with  continuous 
rain,  burst  upon  the  Babylonian  lowlands,  and  destroyed 
countless  human  lives  ;  that  a  dim  tradition  of  this  event 
was  preserved  ;  and  that  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story 
was  a  last  deposit  produced  by  this  genuine  occurrence. 
Judging,  however,  from  what  is  known  of  the  growth  of 
myths  and  legends,  especially  among  the  Babyloniaus, 

1  The  reason  i*  ih.vt  one  element  in  the  name  of  the  scrilwr  is 
Ay:>  (Aa).  '  Nuw  it  »-a.s  chiefly  at  Sippar  that  the  g-xlJcsv  Aya 
was  honoured  in  conjunction  with  Samas  (the  sun-god);  tier  name 
was  bertM  hy  the  inhahiiants."  inheil,  '  Notes  d  *pi«raphie  et 
d'archcolocie  assyrienne*.  Tirajje  a  port  du  Kesaieil  de  irnsaux,' 
etc.,  vol.  x«.  ('<j7L 

*  |.-f  Arf^JK,  4  Siorm,"  is  also  used  as  a  title  for  the  end  Mardnk'* 
weapon  in  the  Creation-story,  Tah.  iv.  49,  and  Kmjc  HammttfSM 
calls  himself  aiui-  tukumatiw.  '  tempest  of  battles'  Kb  ifa  nj.) 
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we  think  that  this  is  far  from  probable.  The  entire 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  the  connection  with  other 
myths  indicated  above,  arc  much  more  favourable  to 
the  view  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  legend  bused 
upon  facts,  but  with  a  myth  which  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  history  (cp  below,  col.  1063,  note  3).  The  colouring 
may  have  t«en  partly  supplied  by  the  cyclones  which, 
in  an  alluvial  country  like  Babylonia,  frequently  make 
their  appearance  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
myth  will  liave  to  lie  sought  in  quite  another  direction. 
We  noticed  above  that  the  great  catastrophe  is  placed 
by  the  IJ.1bvlon1.11w  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  seas 
in  the  eleventh  month  1  (Sebat  a  Jan.  -Feb. ).  which 
regarded  as  specially  the  time  of  storms,  and  had  for  its 
patron  the  rain  god  and  storm-god  Ramman.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  must  probable  that  the  Deluge- 
story  was  originally  a  nature-myth,  representing  the 
phenomena  of  winter,  which  in  Babylonia  especially  is 
a  time  of  rain.  The  hero  rescued  in  the  ship  must 
originally  have  been  the  sun-god. 1  Thus,  the  Deluge 
and  the  deliverance  of  Pari;?|-napUti  are  ultimately  but  a 
variant  to  the  Babylonian  Creation-myth  (  see  Creation, 
$  if.).  Now  we  can  understand  the  very  peculiar 
designation  of  the  Deluge-period  mentioned  already. 
The  '  great  serpent '  is  no  other  than  the  pc-rsotiiricd 
ocean,  which  on  the  old  Babylonian  map  (sec  above.  § 
5)  encircles  Babylonia,  just  as  '  leviathan  the  wreathed 
serpent '  (Is.  27 1)  is  the  world-encircling  ocean  personified 
as  a  serpent  : 1  it  is  the  same  monster  that  is  a  central 
figure  in  the  Creation-story. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian  to 
the  Hebrew  Deluge-story  can   now  lie  satisfactorily 
a  Of  tt  1         answered.      If,    as   we   believe,  the 
.  former  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia. 

and  is  fundamentally  a  myth  of  winter 
and  the  sun-god.  the  Hebrew  story  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonian.  In  this  case,  Dillmann's 
theory  of  a  common  Semitic  tradition,  which  develop  I 
among  the  Hebrews  in  one  way,  and  among  the 
Babylonians  in  another,  is  once  more  put  out  of  court 
(see  Creation,  g  41,  it.  z. 

The  Israelitish  story  of  the  submergence  of  the  earth 
[i.e.,  of  the  part  known  to  ihe  narrators)  by  a  Deluge  is 

'  jl  P?  *  in  two  forms,  belonging  res|jectivxly 
ent  on  J,    ,Q  ^  and  t(J  p  whjch  ^  ^  wcU|cd 

together  (see  Gknksi.s.  §  81.  Thru-  are  also  allusions 
to  the  story  (all  late)  in  Kzelc  14  14  *°  Is.  549  29  10 
Is.  '21s  18  job  22  is/  (■  )■  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever,  whether  the  two  forms  of  the  tradition  in  ( kinesis  are 
really  independent:  it  may  lie  that,  as  in  the  COM  of  the 
Creation-  story  (see  CRIATION,  §  12).  P  has  only  given  a 
somewhat  different  setting  to  data  which  he  has  deiiv.il 
fromjjj.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  P's  account  is 
longer  and  in  some  respects  less  fragmentary  than  that  of 
Jr  Theeditori'oreditorstnaturally  preferred  the  former, 
because  P*s  work  was  systematically  adopted  as  the 
framework  of  the  combined  historical  narrative.  The 
three  principal  (mints  in  which  P  is  fuller  than  J.j  ate 
(1)  the  announcement  of  the  coming  deluge  to  Noah, 
and  the  command  to  build  an  ark  (or  chest),  the 
measurements  of  which  are  prescribed  ;  (2)  the  notice 
of  the  place  where  the  ark  grounded  ;  and  [3)  the 
appointment  of  the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man.    On  all  these  points,  we  may 

•  The  faunaeM*  of  Hrrosnu  IW niton  Daisius  (May-June) 
as  the  month  of  the  lK:U:i;«.  This  notice  is  suspicious  on 
wrvera!  grounds.  The  w  riler  who  excerpted  RsWMUi  probably 
identified  the  eighth  Ionian  month  Arah-samiu  Marheswin 
(  Oct.-Nov.)  w;ih  the  4  i^hlh  Syro-Mareilonian  month  Daisius. 
The  biblical  retentional...  make-,  the  DttuttC  begin  in  Ma/hesw.'.n. 
On  this  view,  l*o:h  IJcr«>.su%.  ami  the  III'  pl.i  ed  the  beginning 
of  ihe  Heinle  early  in  ihe  winter,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
that  season— an  easily  intelligible  variant. 

1  [The  MM*  view  U  given  in  Che.'*  art.  '  Delude,'  £7W*I. 
See  below.  1 

>  GwMi  StMtf.  4*.    See  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  | 

3(/),  SKRrEMT,  |iC/)l 


safely  presume,  information  was  given  in  the  original 
Jr  To  suppose  that  the  latter  began  with  the  words, 
'And  Yahwe  said  to  Noah,  Go  thou  with  all  thy  house 
into  the  ark,'  would  lie  absurd,  and  Budde  seems  to  be 
right  in  supposing  that  the  measurements  of  the  ark 
in  Gen.  7 » 5  come  from  J.,,  who  on  his  side  may  have 
derived  them  from  some  form  of  the  Babylonian  myth 
(cp  GopHKR-Wood).  Budde  has  also  made  it  probable 
that  Js  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark.  which  he  placed  among  the  mountain  E.  of  Ur- 
Kasdim.  P  knew  that  there  were  higher  mountains 
than  these  in  the  N.,  and  transferred  the  locality  to 
ARARAT  {q.v..  §  3)  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
the  support  of  the  later  Babylonian  tradition  (cp 
llcrussus). 

Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  episode  of  the  rainbow 
also  was  told  by  J,,  to  whose  delicate  imagination  it 
would  lie  in  a  high  degree  congenial.  It 


11.  Rainbow 
episode. 


is  true,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
Deluge-story  given  in  the  Gilgamei  epic  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  all  the  variants  of  the  Babylonian 
myth.  Most  probably,  however,  J:  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having  invented  this  exquisite  sign  of  the 
covenant.  The  covenant  is  distinctly  Israelitish.  and 
the  sign  should  lie  Israelitish  too.  A  probable  point  of 
contact  for  the  rainbow  episode  is  suggested  bv  these 
words  of  the  Babylonian  p-«-t  [11.  92-103,  Jensen)  : 
'  A  dark  cloud  came  up  from  the  foundation  of  heaven  ; 
Kamm.in  (the  storm-god)  thundered  therein.  .  .  .  The 
noise  of  Ramman  jN-uctratcd  to  heaven  ;  it  turned  all 
brightness  into  obscurity.'    The  flashes  of  lightning  are 


r»4s  Hab.  3 11). 


the  storm -god's  arrow  s  (Ps. 
and  when  the  storm  ceases,  the  god  lays  aside  his  bow 
(this  is  said,  e.g..  of  the  god  Indra.  after  his  lxittlc  with 
the  demons  1.  If  the  Helwew  story  in  its  original  form 
referred  to  the  thundering  of  Yahwe.  we  can  well 
believe  that  when  J,  ap|>ended  the  account  of  the 
covenant  he  said  to  himself  that  the  how  whu  h  Yahwe 
had  laid  aside  could  be  no  other  than  the  raiabcw. 
There  is.  at  any  rate,  no  exact  mythic  parallel  elsew here 
to  the  use  made  of  the  rainbow  in  Gen.  9ia-i7. 

There  arc  also  other  points  of  difference  between  Jf 
and  P.    (a)  The  latter  is  without  the  vivid  details  of 
12  P'a  seniil"^  out  "f  the  b*rds  i.Gcn.  .to-i*. 

doviationa.  J2''  &lK a  ProsJK wr>,ef  would  probably 
think  these  superfluous.  (<*>  A  more 
important  point  Is  P's  non-recognition  of  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Gen.  7  J  8  J,),  and 
his  not  mentioning  the  sacrifice  which,  according  to  J, 
(Gen.  8  ■»),  Noah  offered  after  leaving  the  at  k.  The 
cause  of  these  deviations  of  P  is  obvious.  His  historical 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cultus  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  harmonising  the  tradition  with  it. 

(.  I  Not  hrss  remarkable  is  the  difference  between  J, 
and  P  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Deluge.  According  to 
J,,  seven  days  elapsed  after  the  command  to  Noah  to 
enter  the  ark  ;  then  the  rain-storm  1  came,  and  it  lasted 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  then  in  three  times  seven 
days  the  waters  disappeared.  The  computation  of  P 
gives  more  occasion  to  debate. 

tt  is  Mated  in  MT(7  n)  that  the  deluge  began  on  the  *even- 
teentb  of  the  second  month,  and  that  on  the  twcnty-*cvcnih  of 
the  second  month  in  the  following  year  the  earth  was  dry  14X 
If  this  is  correct,  the  flood  lasted  I  year  11  days;  if  the 
lunar  year  forms  the  basis  of  the  computation,  ic^-fti  days 
•hid)  make  a  solar  year.  This  looks  very  much  like  an  editorial 
correction;  the  flood  really  lasted  a  lunar  year.  *5,  however, 
reads  in  7  ti  'twenty-seventh  '(iPsnio  )  instead  of ' sevrnieenth. 
In  this  rase  the  %-itar  year  would  be  tnr.u'.i.3  and  the  duration  of 
the  delude  ( 165  days)  would  be  the  same  as  thai  of  the  life  of 
ElWch  (  fa  years).  We  also  learn  that  'the  waiers  prevailed 
on  u.r  earth  1     days'fT     cp  8  ,k    This  Oukjht  to  I*  equal  to 

1  Cp  Ps.  29  10.  Pi"  tt)  ascribes  the-  delude  partly  to  rain, 
partly  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  'fountains  of  the  great  deep 
(V.r.,  of  the  waters  under  the  earth,  cp  ( ren.  W  35I  This 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Babylonian  account,  which 
»ueaks  of  the  sea  as  beinc  driven  011  the  land  by  a  hurricane. 
Possibly  ,Tj,  in  its  original  f  nm,  made  sonic  reference  to  the  tea 
or  lo  the  'subterranean  waters. 

S  On  Pa  year  cp  alio  Yi.ar. 
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Ave  months  (Tit  84k  Rut  150  day*  are  more  than  five  lunar 
months ;  it  l«  clear  that  solar  months  must  I*  meant  (~ce, 
however,  Di.  firm.  '*)/■,  ami  his  dissertation  on  the  Calendar, 
Mmaitttr.  d<r  ttrL  Ahmd..  1681,  pp.  ojoy; ;  Flacon,  "Chron- 
ology of  the  Account  of  the  Flood  in  P,'  Hebraica,  8  (QJ) 
79-S8  ;  Nowai  k,  HA  'J  a»oX 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  some  extent  to  reconstruct 
the  Deluge-story  of  Jr    No  doubt  some  archaic  incidents 


13.  Jj'B 

narrative. 


have  been  lost,  but  1*  has  preserved  three 
of  the  most  important  details  which  were 
found  in  the  earlier  narrative,  though  he 
has  moved  the  Mountain  of  the  Ark  northwards.  He 
has  also  retained  ^35  (xaraxXwriicVt).  J,'s  term  for  the 

Deluge  : 1  outside  of  Jg  and  P  in  the  Deluge-story,  the 
term  occurs  only  in  Ps.  29 10  (post -exilic),  and  in  Gen. 
6 17  7  6  an  editor  has  glossed  it  by  the  word  DT?  '  waters' ; 
also  'chest'5  [nflwrtt,  Vg.  area),  used  elsewhere 
only  of  Moses' ark  of  Nile-reeds  (Ex.  '2  3  5.  0|/j»/3tt 
[BAP]  th/fiii  [L]i.  and  we  may  presume  that  the  words 
-icj  \see  Goi'HKK-woou)  and  -\C2*  'bitumen,'  both 
occurring  in  614  and  nowhere  else,  were  retained  from 
the  lost  narrative  of  Jj. 

But  what  of  J,  ?  l>id  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
man  contain  any  Deluge-story  ?    No— at  any  rate,  if 

14.  J  had  no  thc  ,heor>'  abl>'  propounded  by  Budde 
1     .        be  accepted.    J,**  narrative  contained 
ueinge-siory.  Gen  24A_3  ilM         61/4  9*c*s? 

(but  on  v .  27  see  JAPHETH |  1 1 1-8 :  it  included  no  Deluge- 
story.  In  this  record  Noah  appears  as  the  first  agri- 
culturist, and  the  inventor  of  wine.  A  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  perhaps  editorial  convenience,  led  to  his 
identification  with  the  Iiero  of  the  Deluge,  who  (it  is 
held)  had  originally  the  name  of  Knoch,  but  had  now  to 
take  that  of  Noah  in  exchange  (sec  Noah).  We  need 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  1  V-luge-myth  was  un- 
known to  the  Israelites  before  Js  wrote.  It  is  in  reality 
a  pendant  to  the  Creation-story :  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  both  stories  to  reach  the  Israelites  at  the 
same  time.  We  have,  indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of 
this  ;  but  the  expression  has  a  very  archaic  appear- 

ance. At  one  time  -iza  must  have  had  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  time  must  have  t*-en  long  anterior 
to  )r  But  the  l>cluge-myth,  like  the  com  pinion -story 
which  underlies  Gen.  1,  did  not.  it  seems,  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  Israelitish  people :  when  J,,  or  (more  prob- 
ably) the  earlier  writer  from  whom  he  draws,  shaped 
his  story,  the  Deluxe-myth  had  passed  <>ut  of  mind,  and 
needed  to  be  revived  by  the  help  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  cuneiform  documents  d  p  Crkation.  §  it/).  Ij/) 
Of  the  earliest  Israelitish  Deluge-myth 
and  of  its  Canaanitish  original  we  know- 
nothing.  (/>)  I.ucian  ( 160  ,\.  l>. ).  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve,  gives  the  Svrian  Mood- 
story  of  his  day  ;  *  but  it  has  been  partly  Hellciiised,  and 
probably  Judaised  (a  '  great  box  or  chest,'  .Xriovaf ,  is 
spoken  of  1,  and  we  can  lay  no  stress  upon  it.  Its  origin 
was  no  doubt  Babylonian.  '  Most  people,'  savs  I.ucian, 
'relate  that  the  founder  of  the  temple  (of  Ilierapolis) 
was  Deucalion-Sisythes. '  |V|  The  Phu-nician  version  of 
the  myth,  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  perished.*    (1/)  The 

1  ^'22,  '  destruction  ' :  hrnce  '  deluge  '  fr..m  Itab.-ass.  nah.liu, 

4  to  dtiiray' :  cp  d*S*Bi  tr)to  a  loftencd  form  of  c-s33.  Ota,  'm 

\u.  1**13.  The  word  was  chosen  probably  as  a  *ynonvm  for 
ltab.-.i.s,  abnht  (delude),  on  account  of  the  asaonaiWst,  when  the 
Bali.  !><  luk;c-myih  first  became  naturalised  in  Canaan.  On  the 
etym.  cp  Frd.  1*1  Par.  156;  Haunt,  in  KAT*  66;  Chcyiie, 
Fta/mi'li.  jlf-.rnUa,  3  175 ;  Jensen,  Exj>.  Timrt,  V  (  08) 
184  (derives  from  S5.  'to  rain'  (against  which  see  I>cl.  Grmth 
f  *9 7 )  173,  and  cp  konig,  f.fhr^ *.  'J  1 5  1).  On  the  f^rm  of  the 
Syriac  loan-word  m,imril,  cp  konig,  1  495.     Such  a  notable 


IS.  Other 
Semitic  Del- 


ta be 


mythological  word  as  a/'ii.'-M  was 
Canaan  in  some  form  (cp  IIklial). 

*  ."C7i  may  be  of  F^gyptian,  but  can  scarcely  be  of  Flab. 

origin,  as  Jrrtsen  (/?.  (  4  J7t/I)  representv  The  word  uHlim 
in  the  phrase  ;«w  r/'//<  ttlttim  is  most  naturally  connected 
with  s/nD 

3  Cp  »K/ri'in  the  parallel  jsasvige  in  the  Gilgamei-epic. 

*  A  Am  Sy,i.  1  hap.  17/.  :  co  ^os.  Ant.  i.  3*. 

*  Gnippe's  opposite  view  {/A  //f'U  1357/!  I's-d)  is  unsatis- 
f u  t   r  y . 

1  'I 


Arabs,  like  the  Egyptians,1  certainly  never  had  any, 
though  the  legendary  cl-Hidr  (see  col.  1064,  n.  1),  who 
in  the  Alexander-legend  conducts  the  hero  to  the  waters 
of  life,  and  in  the  Koran,  according  to  the  commentators 
{Sur.  1859),  is  found  by  Moses  "at  the  confluence  of 
two  seas  (rivers  ?).'  may  be  a  reflection  of  Par-napUti,  or 
rather  Hasts-atrn  (from  a  shortened  form  of  which  cl- 
Hidr  may  lie  derived). 

Outside  of  Babylonia,  therefore,  the  only  extant 
Semitic  tradition  is  that  of  Ja  and  P.  This  is  obviously 
based  on  the  Babylonian  myth,  for  the  substitution  of  a 
chest'  for  a  'ship'  is  due  cither  to  reflection  or  to  a 
confusion  between  two  Babylonian  words,  and  in  any 
case  not  to  independent  tradition.  J..S  account  is  the 
typical  one  ;  P  s  statements  as  to  the  length  of  Enoch's 
life  and  the  duration  of  the  Deluge  seem  to  rest  on 
Jewish  Aggada. 

The  typical  Babylonian  myth  is  that  in  the  Gilgames- 
cpic  (sec  above),  which  appears  to  be  the  local  tradition 
of  the  city  of  Surippak  (sec  Frd.  Del. 
/'ir.  224  ;  Jensen,  Kosnwl.  387)  ;  but 
the  variant  discovered  by  Pciscr'-'  i§  5). 
and  the  much  fuller  one  transmitted  by  IicrOssus,*  also 
arc  valuable.  'I~he  Babylonian  king,  Xisuthrus,  is  the 
hero  of  the  Bcrossian  I)eluge-story  ;  in  this  way  Berossus 
disguised  the  name  of  Atra-hasis,  transposing  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  or  title.*  Xisuthrus,  lie  says,  was 
accompanied  on  Ixuird  the  ship  1  oxaipoi,  rXoiof.  raet)  by 
wife,  children,  friends,  and  steersman,  and  took  with 
him  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  was  ordered  to  turn 
the  course  of  his  vessel  '  towards  she  gods.'  How  long 
the  flood  Listed  we  are  not  told.  When  it  went  down, 
he  sent  out  birds  three  times  ;  the  third  time  the  birds 
did  not  return.  Then  he  discovered  that  the  ship 
had  grounded  'on  a  certain  mountain.'  With  wife, 
daughter,  and  steersman,  he  diseuiljarked,  erected  an 
altar,  sacrificed,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight  with  his 
companions.  Those  v.  ho  remained  heard  a  voice  which 
announced  that  Xisuthrus  had  lieen  taken  to  lie  with 
the  gods  as  a  reward  for  his  piety  ;  also  that  the  land 
in  which  they  were  was  Armenia  Icp  Gen.  84  P).  They 
were,  further,  commanded  to  dig  up  the  sacred  liooks 
which  Xisuthrui,  before  embarking,  had  buried  at  .Sis- 
para  to  transmit  them  to  mankind.  This  form  of  the 
story  was.  therefore,  the  local  tradition  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Sippar.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuphralcs  (the  Aku 
Hatha  of  to-day).  We  may  plausibly  assume  that  the 
fragment  discovered  by  Scheil  (see  §  6)  also  belonged  to 
the  story  current  at  Sippar.  Here,  how  ever,  we  find, 
only  Atra-hasis  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge.  Tins  name,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  title  than  as  a  personal  name. 

The  epic  narrative  fills  Up  the  lacuna  in  the  Ikrossian 
story.    It  presupposes  a  division  of  the  period  of  the 
17  Th.rista    1>cluKc  >nto  an  <3t  F™wnl>  uncertain 
t    and       number  of  weeks.    The  same  prcdilec- 
Z*    T  Hon  for  the  tiumlier  seven  is  visible  in 

a*n",  J3'  1,'s  account  (see  Gin.  7t4  8  (*]ioi»). 
Similarly  the  epic  agrees  more  definitely  than  BGrtMW 
with  J,  in  its  notice  respecting  the  birds.  Seven  days 
after  the  calming  of  the  waters,  Par-napiiti  sends  out 
first  a  dove,  then  a  swallow,  then  a  raven.  J,  less 
naturally  puts  the  raven  before  the  dove  :  probably  he 
did  not  draw  directly  from  a  Babylonian  source  (sec 
above,  §  it,  end;  $  14.  end).  The  other  details  of 
the  Deluge  have  been  simplified  by  Jj  (or  his  prede- 

1  There  is  no  Kuyptian  Fl<»»l-myth.  It  is  hardly  allowable 
to  quote  the  myth  of  the  Destruction  of  Man  (see  Ma.piro, 
Alien  0/  Crr.  164.16:)  as  a  'dry  deluyc-myth,'  for  the  uory  lias 
a  ritual  purpose. 

s  <  p  lercmtAs,  Ar./nAstf^-YVwrfW,  y6 /. 

*  See'Mliller,  /-nl(m,  //nfor.  iirtr^.  2  «ot  (FCus.  Chrtm.,  ed. 
Schonr,  1  10  /),  and  cp  Kus.  /V«r/.  />.  9  l»  (Abydenus) 
where  the  hero's  name  is  SwitbrUS.  I.ucian  (see  aliove,  |  15  (r>)) 
had  heard  the  name  Sisylhes. 

*  Probably,  according  to  Haupt,  the  adverbial  accusative  «/e<» 
was  liRmd  in  the  later  period  of  the  language  f/'nv.  of  Atntr. 
Or.  Sic,  March  1894). 
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cessor).  The  rather  grotesque  polytheistic  setting  has 
disappear*  .1  :  i\  who  r«  :.>••>■  •'.  th-  -.1  f  r  m  i  ■  I  .el  us 
make  man')  in  Gen.  1 16,  found  nothing  corresponding 
to  this  m  the  old  Deluge -story.  In  Gen.  Six  ('And 
Yahwe  snielled  tlie  >»irl  savour ')  we  rind  a  reminiscence 
of  the  mythic  description  in  the  epic  (see  above,  g  2)  ; 
but  the  most  startling  part  of  the  description  has 
vanished.  The  cause  assigned  to  the  Deluge  is  nobler 
in  J,  I P)  than  in  the  epic.  In  the  latter  (//.  168-175) 
Hi  rept  1  >  lies  I VI  with  having  puin  I  .-l  t:.>-  innocent 
with  the  guilty  :  the  offence  consisted,  it  appears,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  accustomed  sacrifices  to  the  gods.'  In 
Js  1 P|.  on  the  ottier  hand,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on 
sacrifices,  and  no  limitation  is  made  to  the  sweeping  de- 
claration that  '  tlv  earth  is  filled  with  violence'  iGcn. 
6  m).  w  hilsl  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  siir\  nuts  after  the 
Deluge  is  not  that  they  should  be  'reverent'  in  a  ritual 
sense,  but  that  they  should  not  deface  the  image  of  God 
by  sliedding  man's  blood  (( len.  961.  Hie  close  of  the  epic 
narrative,  however,  redeems  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  irresistibly  suggests  the  theory,  supported  elsewhere, 
that  "  Noah'  should  rather  be  '  Enoch."  It  was  for  the 
children  of  the  Hebrew  Xisuthrus  to  re-found  a  human 
race  of  finer  quality  than  that  which  had  perished. 
Xisuthrus  himself  was  too  great  and  good  a  man  to 
encounter  once  more  the  ordinary  trials  of  humanity. 
Atra-hasls  was  transported  to  the  earthly  Paradise,  1  afar 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers1  (the  Kuphrales  and  the 
Tigris |."  The  Helircw  Xisuthrus.  like  his  model  in  the 
Herossian  account,  -  was  not  (=  disappeared j,  for  God 
had  taken  him"  (Gen  final. 

Both  Uerossus  and  the  priestly  writer  represent  a  period 
later  than  Asur-bani-pils  epic.    The  earthly  Paradise 

.  p.  .  .  was  no  doubt  the  original  home  of  the 
*  mltvVe  translated  Xisuthrus,  though  we  cannot 
-  y  supjx>se  that  it  was  always  placed  'at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  nw-rs'  :  mvthic  geography  is  notori- 
ously fluctuating.  The  earliest  location  of  Paradise  was 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mysterious  mythic  mountain  which 
reached  upward  to  the  sky  icp  OiKHrn,  i.  |  7,.  When 
the  idea  of  an  earthly  Paradise  had  worn  out,  men 
thought  of  Xisuthrus  as  in  heaven,  and  this  is  really- 
more  in  accord  with  the  earliest  form  of  the  myth. 
For.  though  the  theory  offered  above  j>y  Zimniern  1$  81 
probably  does  emlxxly  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
cultured  Ribylonian  priests,  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
as  a  complete  explanation.  It  is  mure  like  the  after- 
thought of  a  semi-philosophic  age  than  like  the  sponta- 
neous imagination  of  primitive  men.  There  would  lie 
more  plausibility  in  the  notion  that  some  definite  his- 
torical catastrophe  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Story,  if  we 
could  only  believe  that  tradition  could  preserve  so 
remote  an  occurrence.  The  truth  is  that  a  definite 
occurrence  does  lie  at  the  root  of  the  story  :  only,  it 
is  an  imaginary,  not  a  historical  occurrence. 

The  Deluge-myth  in  babylonia  and  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  an  archaic  ether-myth,  akin  to 
that  prc\alenl  in  F.gypt.  Originally  the  sun  was  im- 
agined as  a  man  voyaging  on  a  boat  in  the  heavenly 
ocean.  When  this  story  had  licen  told  and  retold  a 
long  time,  rationalism  suggested  that  the  sea  was  not 
in  heaven  but  on  earth,  and  observation  of  the  damage- 
wrought  in  w  inter  by  incessant  rams  and  the  inundations 
of  great  ri\ers  suggested  the  introduction  of  correspond- 
ing details  into  the  new  earthly  Deluge-myth.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  Polynesian  Deluge-myths 
collected  by  (Jerland.*  the  origin  of  winch  is  si  11  plainly 
visible.  In  these,  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  imagined 
sometimes  ;is  peaks  emerging  out  of  a  Hood,  sometimes 

1  Throughout  die  epic- story  the  sacrificial  interest  is  pro- 
minrnt.  Hcrfissus.  too,  relates  that  n  voire  from  heaven  We 
the  friends  whom  Xisuthrus  left  behind  lie  reverent  towards  the 


§O&$i$m**0titt—i-'->  punctual  in  sacrifices, 
'•i  ProKaliSy  an  inland 

A'CJ/W.  311). 


*  ProKaUSy  an  bland  in  the  Persian  tiulf  is  meant  (Jensen, 


19.  Its 


as  canoes,  sometimes  as  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  stars, 
sometimes  as  ships,  sometimes  as  human  beings — the 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  clouds  too  were 
dcscriljcd  as  ships  —  the  'ships  of  Tangaloa'  (the 
heaven-  and  air-god).  The  flood  itself  was  called 
sometimes  'flood  of  the  moon'  (so  at  Hawaii  I,  some- 
times '  flood  of  day's  eye,'  i.e.,  the  sun  (so  at  Tahiti  I. 
This  accounts  for  the  strongly  mythological  characters  of 
Par-napisti  in  babylonia  and  of  Maui  in  New  Zealand, 
who  are.  in  fact,  solar  personages.  Enoch  t<x>  must  be 
classed  in  this  category  ;  his  perfect  righteousness  and 
su[K-rhuman  wisdom '  now first  become  intelligible.  More- 
over, we  now  comprehend  how  the  goddess  Sabitu  (the 
guardian  of  the  entrance  to  the  sea)  can  say  to  Gitgames 
(himself  a  solar  personage)  ■  Samas  the  mighty  {i.e.. 
the  sun-go<b  crossed  the  sea;  besides  (?l  Sanias,  who 
can  cross  it?'1  For.  though  the  'sea'  in  the  epic  is 
no  doubt  the  earth -circling  ocean,  it  was  hardly  this 
in  the  myth  from  which  the  words  were  taken. 

The  transference  of  the  Ik-luge  from  heaven  to  earth 
had  two  effects.  First,  it  produced  a  virtual  duplication 
of  the  Creation -myth.*  This  points 
the  way  to  a  probable  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  the  raven,  the 
swallow,  and  the  dove  in  the  Babylonian  account,  and 
of  the  dove  and  the  raven  in  the  Hebrew  account.  An 
authentic  and  striking  Polynesian  parallel  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Gen.  1  >  ('.  .  .  brooding  over  the  face  of  the 
waters')  has  liern  given  already  (see  CkkaTION,  S  10). 
N.  American  tnU-s,  too,  frequently  connect  the  emergence 
of  the  earth  from  the  primordial  ocean  w  ith  the  descent 
of  a  raven,  and  their  flood-myths,  according  to  Itnnton. 
connect  the  rebuilding  of  the  earth  with  the  agency  of 
birds.4  In  the  Algonkm  account,  however,  the  musk- 
rat  succeeds,  when  the  raven  fails,  in  finding  a  portion 
of  the  submerged  earth.'  In  the  primitive  Ribylonian 
myths  of  Creation  and  Deluge  a  bird  (whether  raven  or 
dove),  or  birds,  proliably  had  a  share  in  the  process  of 
creation  and  re-creation. 

The  second  effect  of  the  transference  spoken  of  was  a 
new  speculative  theory.  It  occurred  to  the  early  men 
that  the  idea  of  a  second  construction  of  the  world 
lightened  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things.  How  the 
primeval  world  arose  might  lie  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily :  various  mythic  stories  were  current;  but  it 
was  not  so  hard  to  conceive  of  a  world  once  destroyed 
being  reconstructed.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  sys- 
tematisets  devised  schemes  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  cycles  of  the  Stoics.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the 
Creator  were  constantly  lieing  baffled  in  his  experiments 
by  physical  or  moral  perversity  in  the  materials.  Thus 
the  prieSU  of  the  Aztecs  spoke  of  four  antecedent  ages, 
separated  by  universal  cataclysms,  the  present  being  the 
fifth  and  hist. «  and  a  similar  belief,  in  rudimentary  forms, 

>  ElWCh,  like  Par-napRti.  might  lie  called  Alra-katti,  'the  very 
wise.'    Omniscience  b  an  attribute  of  the  sun-sod.    The  same 


title  appears  t,>  Ik-  given  to  die  yonnif  eacje  in  the  myth  ol  Ktana 
(sec  R.THAN) — ft  supernatural  bird  (Btilr.  zur.  Att.'lmX 
Notice,  too,  that  the  old  eai;ie  in  the  Ktana-myth  and  Par- 
napisti  are  both  mentioned  in  connection  wish  magical  plariis. 
The  hgftttdftff  el-Hidr  of  the  Moslems  whom  tJuyard  and 
I-rnormant  \\l.tt  engines,  2  12  /.)  identify  with  Hasls-alra,  was 
also  the  »Ucsi  uf  liein^s.  C'p  above.  111-  On  this  interesting 
parallel,  cp  Lidibarski,  ZA  7  104  J.,  Sj43  J,  and  Dyrotf 
/.A  1  310 *  :  also  Clermont  Caimeau,  Rev.  An  Ik/el.  92  )H  jr. 
See  also  Ki  11  mi,  I  v 

S  Sve  Masjsero,  j)anm  0/  Cfv.  5S4  |  Jeremias,  !x.{..\ tmrvj, 
«.  Sabitu,  it  lias  been  remarked,  has  some  slight  Affinity  to 
Circe. 

1  Was  the  Akitu  festival  at  Itabylon  a  commemoration  of  the 
Delude?  It  is  lefi-rred  to  in  the  epic  narrative,  /.  71.  from 
an  inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar  we  learn  lliat  ic  was  1  in 
Zakmuk  '  (Jensen,  A\mwi>/.  I  s).  Now  Zakmuk.  tht  New  Year* 
festival,  commemorated  Creation.    See  voL  941,  ru  1. 

*  llrint.m.  .l/r/Aj  ef  the  Ac:e  World,  au4  ;  cp  Macjonell, 

/MAS.  iSos,  p.  1 S9. 

*  ltriniiHi  (t>A.  xx^J.)  gives  the  '  authentic  form '  on  the 
authority  of  Father  Lt  Jenne  (16J4X  It  appears  that  the 
Alk-onkin*  supposed  all  mankind  lo  have  perished  in  the  Deluge. 
This  is  ak-.iinst  deriving  this  Deluer-myth  from  a  previous  ether- 
myth.    T  he  Aleonkin  view,  however,  is  nut  largely  1 

*  Rcwlle,  KtHfhM  ej '  Mexico  and  /'tru,  114. 

I064 


a  WfthMSerhftd,  Amtkr^lmpt  .hr  .x.,t»n*lier,  a  ^-373- 

See  also  Schirreti,  IIW(r»«4v«  'i'e  Xtuuel&nder  (  so),  p. 
19J. 
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is  still  prevalent  throughout  the  American-Indian  tribe*. 
The  Zoroaslrians  believed  in  six  ages  of  the  world,  with 
a  final  catastrophe  issuing  in  a  renovation.  The  six 
ages  are  of  late  origin  (see  CREATION,  §  9)  ;  but  the 
renovation,  as  Darmesteter  admits,  goes  back  to  the 
Acha-mcnian  period.  Not  without  stimulus  from  Zoro- 
astrianism.  the  Jews  in  later  times  advanced  to  the  same 
belief.'  They  were  assured  that  the  present  world 
Would  be  destroyed  and  that  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
would  take  its  place  (Is.  21<iB-jo,  516"  65 17  «J<J« 
Mt.  Wji  3  Pet.  3u/  Knoth  A54/.  Apoc.  Bar.  326); 
in  harmony  with  On.  9 15  lire  was  to  t»c  the  destroying 
agency  {3  I*et.  I.e.).  These  beliefs  were  naturally 
fostered  by  the  moral  idealism  of  the  best  men,  as  we 
see,  not  only  from  the  biblical  writings  ir.g..  Gen.  05 
3  Pet.  25  Koanot  dfff^iif,  3;i.  and  from  the  Babylonian 
Story,  but  also  from  nn  American  (Quiche)  story,  which 
says,  •  They  did  not  think  or  speak  of  the  Creator  who 
had  created  them,  and  who  had  caused  their  birth.  "* 
The  intense  moral  fervour  of  the  ancient  ZoroaMrian 
hope  of  world-renovation  is  well  known  (see  Pkksi  a). 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  in  a  primitive  tradition 
respecting   early  human   history,  and  to  accept  all 
20  Other     m.vtnK  narratives  as  independent  tradi- 
_  .  ,      lions,  we  should  have  a  wearv  waste  of 

Deluge- mytha.  Dc|ugc.storics  stii|  to  plod'  through. 
There  are,  however,  only  three  more  such  accounts 
which  have  any  special  interest  from  our  present  point 
of  view.  \<t)  The  Indian  Deluge- story  is  the  first.* 
This  can  hardly  be  a  genuine  Aryan  myth,  for  there  is 
no  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

The  Sataftitha  lirahtunna.  where  it  first  occurs,  was  written 
(Welti)  rM  I iig  ••efore  the  Christian  era-  Another  version,  in 
whi*  II  the  lacuna:  of  die  earlier  one  are  tilled  up,  is  jriveri  in  the 
MitA,lMitrat,$ ;  hut  this  poem,  though  it  existed  in  part  l>efore 
the  (."l.ri-lian  era,  tl Lei  riot  assume  il*  present  form  til!  long 
afterward*.  A  third  version,  slill  in  ore  decidedly  Indian  in 
character,  but  with  s  .me  suspicious  resemblances  to  the  Semitic 
at  counts.  L  given  in  ihe  liha^.t^ata  I'ttrAna ;  hut  the  earliest 
possi  I-  'late  of  tins  «  irk  is  the  tu.  ith  centur)  A. P.,  irhi  h 
deprives  its  account  of  the  delude  of  all  claim  to  originality. 

I  he  principal  characteristic  of  the  older  Hood-story  is 
the  part  assigned  to  the  fish  which  warns  Mann  of  the 
Deluge,  and  ultimately  saves  him  by  draw  ing  his  ship  to 
a  northern  mountain.  This  is  surelv  out  of  character 
with  Aryan  mythology.  The  horned  fish,  in  which 
Brahma  appears,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Babylonian 
fish-god  Ka.  It  was  Ka  who  gave  notice  of  the 
coming  Deluge  to  PAr-napisti.  Zimmer  [Altittdiuhet 
Ijibtn,  lot),  Jensen  (k'osmol.  497  \  and  Olden  berg 
(AVA  des  leda,  276)  consider  the  Babylonian  origin 
of  the  Indian  Flood-story  to  be  certain  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  cp  Uscner,  I'ntersuch.  ffry-t^f 

(1*)  The  second  account  is  a  Zoroastrian  myth  in  the 
A  vesta  ( I 'tndidad,  2  46  ff- ).  In  its  |>resent  form  (even 
after  the  prosaic  additions  have  been  removed  ;  sec 
Oeldner.  in  Uscner,  3  sno.  ff. )  it  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Hebrew  Deluge-story. 

The  Var,  a  square  enclosure  constructed  hy  Yima  ( ■  Yama, 
the  Vedic  god  of  the  dead),  had  a  door  ami  perhaps  a  win-low,a 
like  Noah's  Ark,  and  it  was  designed  to  preserve  men,  women, 
and  animals.  Apart  from  this,  it  reminds  us  of  the  biblical 
Eden,  and  the  calamity  which  was  to  he  averted  was,  nut  a 
(loud,  but  a  terrible  winter's  frost,  connrrnni,  however,  with 
the  enil  of  the  world.*1  The  myth  sccnu  to  be  a  recall  of 
elements  from  more  than  one  source. 

(t-)  The  third  is  a  Phrygian  myth.  Possibly  there 
was  a  primitive  native  Deluge-story  ;  but.  if  so.  it  was 
vitalised  from  a  Jewish  source,  some  time  during  the 
third  or  the  second  century,  B.C.,  when  (as  Ramsay  has 

>  Che.  OPt.  ♦aiif 

5  Is.  .M  if,  is  a  late  mosaic  of  phrases,  and  irrelevant  (see  Du. 
aJ  !oe\ 

a  Hrinlun,  of.  cit.  »  >7 /.  This  is  of  course  a  later  addition, 
as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Tahitian  myth  (Waiix-t  ierland, 
6  37t\ 

*  See  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  1  igA-joi  ;  Burr.nuf,  HAagJvata 
Pur,\na.  -  191  ;  Welter,  Jiuiiuhe  StutUen,  1  161012. 

5  The  Zend  word  rendered  "window,'  however,  is  said  to  be  as 
obscure  as  the  Mthrew  07S,  Gen.  0  16  ;  see  Lattice). 

•  Cp.  Kohut,/t>A\  if 90,  pp.  rtynj. 
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pointful  otit)  many  thousands  of  Jews  from  Babylonia 
were  settled  as  colonists  ill  the  cities  which  the  Scleucid 
kings  had  built.  This  was  the  period  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  religions,  when  Judaism  ti>o  made  conquests, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor.  liven  those  who  were  not 
otherwise  Judaued  were  influenced  by  Jewish  legends 
(cp  S< »t k>.\!  and  C0M0KRAH1.  Important  cities  c-x- 
hibited  on  their  coins  biblical  symbols,  and  harmonised 
their  old  traditions  with  biblical  narratives.1 

Thus  Apamea  (formerly  Krlainal)  adopted  the  Noah-legend; 
Iconium,  that  of  hnoch,  whose  name  was  CORnCCtCti  with  the 
Phrygian  name  of  Namn«  or  Arraeoc.  This  king  (for  »uch 
tradition  maile  him)  was  MM  10  hase  lived  more  than  jui  year*, 
to  have  announced  the  corning  Deluge,  and  to  have  prayed  for 
his  people.  The  mountain  hard  hy  Apamea  was  s.ml  to  be 
that  on  which  Noah's  aik  grounded  ;  the  city  therefore  asiumed 
the  title  «<Avri><  (Ark), 

The  references  already  given  arc  almost  sufficient 
(they  may  be  supplement e< I  from  Dtllmann's  Genesis) ; 

21.  Appendix  , ut  iU  leaM  a  briyf  mcn,i,on  *  duc  to 

uawuuiiuauis  ^  /  htttoite,  \  $1  f.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  of  Kranz  Dciitzsch  and  DiUmann. 
that  the  Deluge  is  no  '  myth.'  but  a  historical  fact. 
Lenormant.  at  any  rale,  holds  that  the  three  great 
civilised  races  of  the  ancient  world  preserved  a  dim 
recollection  of  it.  This  implies  a  self-propagating 
power  in  tradition  which  the  researches  of  experts  in 
popular  traditions  do  not  justify.  Ijcnormant  died,  a 
martyr  of  patriotism,  in  1884.  Would  he  have  changed 
his  mind  had  he  lived?  At  any  rate,  he  would  have 
respected  the  honesty  of  those  who  regard  the  Deluge- 
story  as  a  precious  record  ol  the  myth-forming  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  made  subservient  to  a  high  moral 
idealism.    Sec  ADAM  and  Kvk. 

Lastly,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  Jastrow's 
two  articles  on  Schcil's  l>eiugc-story  (jj  6)  in  the  AVn« 
•    .         York  independent,   10th  anil   17th  Feb. 

LtroV?  1898  <CT  h\AW-  ^  /W  ,S02i 
th  5°°)-    'l  ls  °°*  maintained  that  a  local 

tradition  of  a  rain-storm  which  submerged 
a  single  city  has  been  combined  in  the  Gilgames-cpic 
with  a  mvth  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  bused  upon 
the  annual  phenomenon  of  the  overflow  of  the  Kuphrates. 
Pir-napisti  or  Pilr-napisti  (as  Haupt  in  h'A  713'  and 
Jxstrow  prefer  to  rend  the  name)  is  the  hero  of  the 
local  tradition,  while  Hasis-adra  (=ccj  p^y.  <jen.  fJQ, 
according  to  Jastrow)  is  the  hero  of  the  latger  nature- 
myth.  The  present  writer  admits  that  the  version  in 
the  epic  is  of  composite  origin,  anil  that  the  names 
Pir-napisti  and  H.isis-adra  may  perhaps  come  from 
different  sources  ;  but  he  holds  that  all  the  Babylonian 
deluge-stories,  whether  simple  or  composite,  have  a 
mythic  basis.  Moreover,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  version  of  the  Deluge- 
story  heightens  the  probability  that  the  Hebrews  carried 
that  story  with  them  when  they  left  their  Luphratean 
Settlements.  The  account  given  above  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Hebrew  story  has  surely  not 
lost  any  of  its  probability  in  consequence  of  Scheil's 
discovery. 

[See,  in  addition  to  works  already  cited,  Noldeke, 
'  Der  Mythus  von  der  Siindlluth,"  1m  ntuen  Ktich 
['73],  pp.  247-359;  R.  Andrec.  Die  l-'lutsagai  ;  ethno- 
gr.iphiurh  betraihtet  ('91);  H.  Usener.  Htl.-gtich. 
Unttrtmhungrn,  pt-  3  ( '99 1,  especially  §  7.  '  Iirgebmsse' ; 
M.  Jastrow,  '  Atlrahasis  and  Parnapistum.'  /.A  1H99, 
pp.  288-301.  On  the  chief  questions  arising  out  of 
the  Babylonian  Deluge-story,  cp  Jastrow,  AV7  0/  Bok, 
and  An.  (  98),  pp.  493-508,  which,  as  also  L'sencr's 
work,  appeared  after  this  article  had  been  written.] 
h.  z.  §j  1-5.  7-9 ;  t.  k.  c  §§  6,  to-33. 

DELUS,  RV  Delos  (AhAoc  [AKY].  Lxlus),  the 

>  See  Babelon,  '  La  Trad,  phryg.  du  Deluge,"  Ret:  de  thiii. 
174/A  ;  U 


11, 12. 


,  CUUt 
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tit.,  48-50;  and,  on 


smallest  of  the  Cyclades,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  centre  of  the  group — a  confusion  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  religious  |x>ints  of  view  (cp  Str.  485). 
LMos  was  I mth  a  shmie  and  a  commercial  centre,  and 
•  her  whole  destiny  is  explained  by  her  religious  traditions 
and  her  geographical  situation,"  Though  nominally 
free,  the  island  was  really  subject  to  the  dominant 
power  for  the  time  being  in  the  Aegean.  It  was  a  free 
port  as  early  as  168  B.  1  :.,  and  attracted  a  great  part  of 
the  Rhodian  trade  ( Polyb.  31?).  After  146  B.C.  it 
entered  upon  the  heritage  of  Corinth  (Str.  486).  The 
acquisition  of  the  province  of  Asia  by  the  Romans  in 
133  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Dclos.  Now  began  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  its 
history :  the  inscriptions  show  that  its  commercial 
relations  were  w  ith  the  Levant,  chiefly  Syria  and  Egypt, 
So  I'ausanias  calls  the  island  rd  «ot»-oi>  'KWrjvwr 
inrdfHov  (viii.  33»).  For  long  it  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  merchandise  from  the  E.  to  the  W. .  so  thai  the  fine 
bronze  or  copjjer  wares  of  Greece  were  called  indiffer- 
ently Corinthian,  or  Delian.  from  the  place  of  export 
(PL  //A'  xxxiv.  2a  ;  Cic.  I 'err.  iL  2  Si).  The  island 
became  especially  a  great  slave  mart,  where  the  Asiatic 
slave  dealers  dis|>osed  of  their  human  cargoes  to  Italian 
speculators  ;  as  many  as  ten  thousand  were  landed  and 
sold  in  a  day  (Str.  668).  Naturally  such  a  spot  attracted 
large  numbers  of  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  108;  1'hilo,  Ltg. 
ad  Cai.  36;  cp  1  Mace.  15aj).  According  to  a  Greek 
inscription,  a  company  of  Tvrian  men  hams  was  settled 
there  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  {C/O  2271). 
At  the  altar  of  I  )clos  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  set  up  statue* 
(Polyb.  26i),  and  an  inscription  to  Herod  Antipns  has 
DM0  discovered  in  the  island  (cp  Schtir.  (SI '/  1  iiSI.  In 
83  ilc.  20.000  men,  mostly  Italians,  were  massacred  in 
the  istand  by  Archelaos,  admiral  of  the  Pontic  fleet  of 
Mithridates,  a  blow  from  which  it  ixirtially  recovered, 
onlv  to  lie  finally  ruined  about  twenty  years  laser  by  the 
systematic  and  wholesale  destruction  wrought  by  the 
pirate  Athenodonis.  The  resurrection  of  the  island 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Puteoli 
and  the  revival  of  Corinth  (for  its  decay,  cp  Pa  us.  viii. 
Ms  ix.  346). 

See  the  articles  by  M.  Homolle  in  the  Full.  ,tt  Carr.  //ell., 
especially  Lc  KamaiHt  ,i  I  rltn,  #f.  cit.  »7i/.  A  good  account 
in  DicM  ,  If  IIII  llmi  in  Ctene,  ET.  I  JtS /.  w.  J.  w. 

DEM  AS  (Ah  MAC  [Ti.  WH]|  is  enumerated  by  the 
apostle  Paul  as  among  his  'fellow-workers'  at  the  time 
of  his  (first)  Roman  captivity  (Philem.  24;  see  also 
Col.  4  m).  In  9  Tim.  4 10  he  is  thus  alluded  to: 
'  Demas  forsook  me,  having  loved  this  present  world, 
and  went  to  Thessalonica.'  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  what  may  lie  inferred  or  conjectured  from  these 
allusions. 

He  is  enumerated  in  the  'list  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord '  compiled  by  the  I'wudo-Darotheus  of  'l  yre  (1  in  t'mch.. 
Florin  etl.,  2  in)  and  U  stated  to  have  become  a  itic^  of  idols  in 
Thessalonica.  Along  with  Hermoficncs,  he  figure*  prominently 
in  live  aixjcrypluil  Actt  (•/  Paul  an*l  Tkrcla  as  a  hypocritical 
companion  of  the  former,  and  to  HcTiiiorfcncs  and  I'cmas  is 
assigned  the  particular  heresy  ab»ut  the  n -nrrerti  m  which  in 
a  Tim.  2 17  is  attributed  to  Hymenarus  and  I'hiletus. 

DEMETRIUS  (Ahmhtpioc  [AKV]  i.e.,  of,  or 
belonging  to,  Demeter,  a  proper  name  of  very  common 
occurrence  among  the  Greeks). 

t.  Demetrius  1.,  sumamed  Soter,1  king  of  Syria, 
son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  sent  in  his 
early  youth  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  the  throne  mean- 
while being  occupied  by  his  uncle  An  t  iochus  Epi- 
phanes  (see  ANTIOCHUS,  i\  After  some  time  he 
effected  his  escape  to  Tripolis  (chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  the  historian  Polybius).  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Antioch  where  he  proclaimed  himself  king,  securing 
his  position  by  putting  to  death  his  cousin  Antiochus 
Eupator  (Antiochus,  3),  and  Lvsias  (1  .Mace.  7  ;  162 
B.C.).  He  lost  no  time  in  pleasing  the  Hcllcniztng 
party  by  sending  IS.uchides  to  instal  Alcimus  as  high- 

1  He  receive,!  this  honorary  designation  on  account  of  his 
delivering  the  Uabyloniant  from  the  satrap  Hcraclides. 
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priest  (see  Uacchides,  Ai.cimcs).  The  disturbances 
caused  by  the  latter  need  not  here  be  described  ;  the 
Syrian  general  NlCASOR  [</.v.  ]  was  defeated  at 
Capharsalama  |7j«/.  ),  and  at  Adasa  (7  jo  fi.  ').  A 
warning  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Demetrius  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Jews;  but  it  was  too  late.  Less 
than  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Nicanor  a  fresh 
invasion  under  Uacchides  took  place  ;  the  Jud.ean 
|)ower  was  seriously  crippled  (chap.  9,  160  B.C.  ;  see 
further  liArciitDKs).  Seven  years  later  Demetrius, 
disputing  the  sovereignty  with  Alexander  Halas, 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Mltcrabcan  party  (chap.  10),  and  after  some 
hostilities  died  lighting  his  rival1  (»*>.  49/.  ;  150  B.C. ). 

See  Maccabees,  g  5, 

2.  Demetrius  II.,  Nieator,  son  of  the  above,  who 
had  been  li\irig  in  exile  in  Crete,  came  over  to 
Cilicia  to  avenge  his  father  s  ill  success  in  147  B.C.. 
and  secured  a  powerful  follower  in  the  person  of 
APOLLONICS  {q.v.,  2).  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Ashdod,  and  A|x>llonius  was  decisively  l»calcn  [l  Mace. 
\<3<rj  f. ).  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  hands  were 
unexpectedly  strengthened  by  the  secession  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philomctor  (sec  Plui.KMY,  1).  who  transferred  to 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Halas  (sec  ALEXANDER.  2).  Alexander  was  put  to 
flight  and  Demetrius  became  king  in  145  K.C.  (11  19). 
A  treaty  by  which  Jonathan  obtained  favourable 
concessions  was  conclude!  (  Mac  <  abixs,  §  5!.  and 
Demetrius,  liclieving  his  position  set  tire,  took  the  un- 
wise step  of  discharging  his  regtil.tr  troops,  who  at 
once  went  over  to  Trvphon,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
son  of  Alexander  Rilas  (11  -fiff.;  see  Trvphon). 
Profiting  by  the  approach  of  a  disturbance.  Jonathan 
obtained  fresh  concessions  from  Denutnus  on  the 
umiers.  tnditig  t'i't  1  ryphoti's  rei «•;'.!  1.  Antioch 
should  be  put  down.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  but  when  Jonathan  saw  that  Demetrius  showed 
no  signs  of  carrying  out  his  promises  he  was  easily 
Jiersuaded  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Trvphon. 
Demetrius'  print  es  entered  Juda-a  and  after  a  temporary 
success  were  routed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haror 
(llo^if).  Another  invasion  was  meditated  in  B.n. 
144.  but  was  successfully  warded  off  by  Jonathan's 
skilful  generalship  (12a4^).  Tlie  scene  suddenly 
changed  when  Trvphon  usurped  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  reduce  Juda-a. 
Jonathan  v.  is  ilea  1  .tin!  Sin  .11  l.';-.j,-d  h'1BWW  :n 
strengthening  the  defences.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Demetrius  IL,  who,  to  obtain  Simon's  support,  readily 
granted  all  the  Jewish  demands  including  even  a 
complete  immunity  from  taxation 1  ( 13.ni  f. ).  Trusting 
Simon  to  continue  the  struggle  against  Trvphon, 
Demetrius  marched  to  Persia,  partly  for  conquest, 
partly  to  acquire  auxiliaries;  but  he  was  captured 
by  Mithridates  [.  (see  Persia)  and  imprisoned,  his 
piace  in  Svna  being  taken  by  his  younger  hrother 
Antiochus  Sidetes  ( t  Mace  14  1  g.  ;  sec  Antiochus.  5). 
From  non-biblical  sources  we  know  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years,  he  resumed  the  throne  (128  B.C.). 
quarrelled  with  Ptolemy  Physkon  and  his  proUgt 
Alexander  Zabinas,  and  was  finally  conquered  at 
Damascus,  after  fleeing  from  which  place  he  was 
murdered  at  Tyre  in  125  B.C.  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.93). 

3.  A  silversmith  of  Fphesun,  who  wai  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  tumult  in  the  interests  of  hi*  craft  which  brought  Paul'* 
mission  in  that  city  to  a  close  (Acts  19  i\ff.\-  See  Diana,  f  a. 
kiiiKsL'S.  The  conecture  that  he  figure*  again  in  1  Jn.  la 
M  a  convert  to  Christianity,  precarious  at  t*st,  become* 
•insularly  vi  when  the  commonness  of  the  name  is  considered. 

4.  A  Christian  mentioned  with  Lommeridation  in  1  In.  fa  12). 
That  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  is  sometimes  inferred;  but 


•  If  we  follow  RV  (after  A",  tic.)  anil  read  'the  army  of 
Alexander  fled.'  it  would  seem  that  r>,  411  anj  v.  50  must  belong 
to  iwu  JiiTerent  accounts.  See  more  fully  Ju*. .  xui.  24  and 
cp  Cnmhr.  PihU.  ad  lot 

»  TWs  Independence  gained  by  the  Jews  was  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  era;  cp  Chkusouk.y,  t  1. 


DEMONS 


DEMONS 


in  OT. 


rthan  that  mentioned  in 

S.  A.  C. 

art?  a  survival  from  an  earlier 
faith  ;  continued  belief  in  them  is  due  to  the  eonscrva- 
i    n.nmi    tive  instincts  of  the  orchn.iry  n  hgious 
U*n™*1    mind,  and  is  thus  particularly  character- 
survey.      lillc  Qf  tjl(.  p0pU]ar  rx^tifiion..     For  this 

reason  references  to  demons  scarcely  occur  in  the  earlier 
OT  literature,  wh.ch  is  so  largely  prophetic.  Such  refer- 
ences increase  in  frit|ticncy.  however,  in  the  later  Jewish 
writings,  and  arc  numerous  in  NT;  this  is  due  partly  to 
the  foreign  influences  i  1  la  by  Ionian,  Persian,  and  tjreek) 
under  which  the  Jews  came  in  exilic  and  post-cxikc  times, 
and  fiartly  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  beliefs,  after  being 
transformed,  lent  themselves  as  explanations  of  some  of 
the  religious  problems  that  were  arising. 

For  the  Ck.  (Hellenistic)  term  oauaoHoe  or  Salnur 
(sec  below,  §  6),  whence  the  Knglish  term  'demon' 
is  derived,  Hebrew  possesses  no  clear 
equivalent.  Aai^oyior  occurs  in  the  LXX 
only  in  IJt.  32 17  Ps.  906  95s  lOtJ 57  Is. 
13 «  34 14  65  j  n  [BA]  and  in  Tobit ;  yet  it  re- 
presents no  fewer  than  five  Hebrew  words,  viz., 
'fill,  gad.  ii'ir,  siryi,  and  led  (1H.  32 17  PS.IO637.  cp 
916,  where  ©  reads  nth  for  nr;|.  Of  these  the  first  is 
■  general  term  for  false  gods  ;  details  as  to  the  second 
and  the  third  will  be  found  in  the  armies  FORTUNE  and 
Satyr,  and  as  to  the  fourth  in  Wild  Uk.ysts;  only  the 
last  is  translated  *  demon  '  in  KV. 

Similar  objects  of  popular  superstition  are  LlUTH, 
Aza/li..  AsMoOKts  (in  Tobit),  and  probably  the 
'horse-leech'  of  Prov.  30 15  (sec  Hoksk-i.kkoh).  For 
details  of  these  ulso  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
separate  articles.  Closely  connected  with  the  promt 
subject  is  the  practice  of  consulting  the  dead,1  to  which 
wc  have  reference  in  the  earliest  narrative  literature 
(1  S.  28).    See  Divination.  §  4. 

Jewish  demonologv,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  survival 
of  primitive  Hebrew  (Semitic)  tieliefs.  which,  having 
been  neither  suppressed  by,  nor  wholly 
assimilated  to,  the  prophetic  religion, 
Were  quickened  by  contact  with  Baby- 
lonia, Persia,  and  (irceee  (cp  <P's  use  of  Sattujnof,  as 
above,  §  2).  The  chief  primitive  survivals  in  the  Jewish 
belief  are  the  <|uasi-divine  character  of  these  beings  as 
shown  by  the  sacrifices  ottered  to  them  (Ut.  32 17,  cp  Bar. 
•17  I  Cor.  10  jo  Ps.  100 17  Lev.  177;  cp  further,  in  t?, 
Is.  6f>  3  ll,  and  the  sacrifice  to  AZAZKL  [if.  v.  ]  described 
in  Lev.  10).  their  undefined  yet  local  character  shown  by 
their  association  with  wast«  places  I  Is.  13  jt  34  t<,  cp  Rev. 
18 1  Bar.  4  35,  and  [Vg.  J  Tob.  8  il,  and  their  connection 
with  animals,  indicated  by  their  sharing  the  waste  places 
with  wild  beasts  (foregoing  references,  and  Mk.  1  ij), 
and  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  if ' irim  (hairy  ones, 
goats);  on  the  similar  character  of  the  Arabian  jinn, 
see  Robertson  Smith s  A'<7.  AVm.W  \  tojf. 

The  term  that  is  most  generic  in  character  is  certainly 
It  dim.  Unfortunately  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
doubtful,  for  the  view  that  it  signifies 
•lord'  (Muhlau  and  Volck's  Gesenius) 
cannot  be  said  to  lie  well  supported.  The  cognate 
word  in  Assyrian  (lidu)  denotes  the  gods  or  genii 
in  the  form  of  huge  winged  bulls,  guard  the 
i  of  the  temples  (lOTlto).  In  both  passages 
(exilic  or  post-exilic)  where  tidim  occurs  in  OT  it  is  used 
quite  generally  of  illegitimate  objects  of  worship  (Dt. 
32 17  Ps.  106  37),  and  in  the  Pesh.  Iid.i  is  the  equivalent 
of  5at,u.,i-io>'.  In  the  later  Jewish  writings  the  If  dim 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  noxious  spirits  (sec  Buxtorf, 
Lex. ,  s.v.)\  this  they  have  not  definitely  become  in  the 

•  [In  the  age  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Josephus  the  spirit*  of  the 
(wicked)  dead  wire  certainly  described  as  A..o.i.i-»<  or  Aa.uo.ia 
mittOm.  While  the  worship  of  dead  ancestor*  wax  at  it*  height, 
however,  the  wicked  dead  were  disregarded,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
good  were  honoured  as  eb-him  (1  S.  .'s  1 )  ;  ,-p.  Is,  it  ,  C%  It 
is  best  thereto™  to  treat  necromancy  separately  ;  lee  Divtwa- 
K.14-) 
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survivals. 


OT  (on  the  Mtm  see  further  Dr.  and  Di.  on  Dt.  32 17  : 
Hi.,  Now.  on  Hos.  12s*  (read  cne^  for  c-rrl ;  Che. 
Pt(ttm$,  258  ;  OPj.  334  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  Uebcr  tinigt 
phonikische  Insckriflen.  55,  n.  1).  See  SllAtiDAI,  §  2, 
cp  SmiilM,  V'AI.K  OK. 


When  ange 
harmful,  and. 

S.  Demons 
and  angels. 


Is  came  to  be  differentiated  as  helpful  and 
later,  as  good  antl  bad  (see  An<;ki.s,  §  5), 
the  harmful  or  bad  angels  closely  re- 
sembled demons  ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  became,  in  consequence,  less  and 
less.  Speculations  on  the  difference  may  be  found  in 
Enoch  ;  die  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  Mohammedan 
theology,  where,  e.g. ,  it  is  disputed  whether  Iblis  was  an 
angel  or  a  demon.  c.  8.  G. 

The  classical  inferiority  of  Saifiur  (and  ca;u  .i  iov)  to 
Ot&t  finds  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  most  plainly  so  In  the  New. 

K.ven  as  early  as  Homer  tlie  gciicr.il  equivalence  of  the  two 
words  <Od.  '.'1 195  301)  was  Varied  by  tlie  frequent  distinction 
between  as  the  ferttumUty WrStX  and 
6.  NT  usage,  i«o"-e  as  the  more  abstract,  less  nanirable 
itt/Zmrnce  (nwrni-H).  and  by  ihe  «.  nse  of  luck- 
Ititneti  in  the  adjective  inuuK.oc  (''./".  I*  4  '  I.  as  well  as  by 
such  epithets  for  iaiuuiK  as  *.t«oc  and  trrvypat.  In  po«<. 
Homeric  llreek  the  inferiority  grew  in  distinctness  and  degree, 
and  gathered  round  itself  more  ami  more  a  sense  of  evil ;  and, 
while  taifimr  (dtrmon)  ncs-er  altogether  ceased  in  profane  ( .reek 
to  be  a  rex  media,  the  tendency  to  degradation  overwhelmingly 
prevailed.  Thus  the  word  ibat  st.xi.1  to  1 1 e>.|.nl  (1  '/>/.  131)  for 
the  benignant  souls  of  heroes  of  the  golden  age,  sersed  Plato 
(/-JM.  »J})  for  an  evil  apparitiun,  and  the  tragedians  (/K*ch. 
!■'»(,  Soph  OT  nu4)and  the  Attic  orators (/.yj.  i  7«^ for  gb  fimy 
genu  of  misfortune,  ollen  attached  to  families  or  to  individuals  ; 
and  finally  Plutarch  (probably  under  the  influence  of  Kastern 
ami  Alexandrian  dualism)  included  in  its  category  the  cU.uoiri 
«WAtK,  to  whi  im  he  attributed  all  that  was  barbarous  and  cruel 
(Dr  dr/ntu  erae.  14). 

The  sense  of  evil  spirit  for  aat/itVioi-  is  in  the  NT 
quite  unmistakable. 

Au'iior  does  riot  occur  in  the  LXX.  except  once  in  *.  and, 
according  to  the  licst  authorities,  ap|>car*  but  twice  in  the  NT, 
viz.  in  ML  and  Ml.'*  accounts  of  the  t'.erusene  demoniac  (Ml. 
R  31  Mk.  5  1 1 ;  not  in  Ti  \VH  in  the  second  passage).  Perhaps 
leu******  —  neul.  of  adj.  iaifionoe  (cp  to  #001)  —  supplanted 
ia.M-r  as  representing  even  more  fitly  the  abstract  and  unnanic- 
able.  Cp  «o.Mo«a  «airo,  Plat.  A/ft.  36  li  and  fr«.  i*i,»o.,a, 
Acts  17  IS, 

The  word  Saiul/ftor  (used  in  the  N'T  about  s:\ty 
times),  best  reproduced  as  '  daemon,'  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  genii  in  the  worst  form,  evil  spirits  possess- 
ing human  lieings,  though  it  is  used  occasionally  of  evil 
spirits  in  general  (Ja.2io),  and  once  (as  above.  Acts 
17  is)  of  heathen  gods  of  an  inferior  order,  as  well  as 
three  limes  in  one  passage  ( t  Cor.  10»/. )  of  evil  spirits 
working  in  the  background  of  idolatry.  (See  7'Ae 
Tkinktr,  May  1895.') 

*l he  identity  of  dtrmon  and  <T'//  spirit  is  obvious  from  such 
passages  as  XX.  8  a  and  1  Tim.  4  1,  and  from  the  compirison  of 
such  jsissages  as  ilk..  1  jtj  and  Lk.  4  Mk.  3  30  and  Ju.  10  ju, 
Kev.  10  13  and  14. 

The  accounts  of  evil  spirits  as  possessing  are  confined 
to  the  Synopti5ts  and  Acts,  though  the  idea  crops  up 
also  in  Jn.,  only  however  in  7a>  84?/.  <j.  and  10k>/. 
(  uutuoi  ii'o/uit  ami  /\<i>>  daiuovtof.  said  of  Jesus  himself), 
and  never  as  actually  positeri  by  the  writer. 

The  period  immediately  embracing  the  Christian  era 
saw  a  vast  development  of  the  idea  of  d.emons  or  genii, 

7  Con  w'licn  may  be  traced  to  the  survival  of 
.    '  early  animistic  conceptions  in  a  higher 

haH  stage  of  culture  (see  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult., 

chap.  14/. ).  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  most  important  to  refer  to  the  Persian,  the  Hellenistic- 
Jewish,  and  the  Talmudic  beliefs.  We  shall,  however, 
here  limit  ourselves  to  the  second  of  these  classes  of 
evidence,  which  appeals  most  to  ordinary  educated 
readers  (see  also  below  ,  I  II,  and  cp  PERSIA). 

On  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  Platonic  tdr,ti  or  harmi,  and 
the  Stoic  L,x  i  or  Kettsam.  combined  with  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  angel*  Philo  had  bridged  over  his  dualistie  gulf 
between  Cod  and  the  world  with  intermediate  some 
'  blessed -  and  others  '  profane ' ;  the  incotpc  i  cal  souls  being  pur* 


•  An  article  by  the 
Greek  Codv' 


writer  on  'St.  Pauls  view  of  lb* 
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and  hovering  in  the  Air,  which  wa«  full  of  ihrm,  wrae  uf  ihem, 
however,  descending  into  bodies  and  «i  becoming  impure. 
These  'souls'  are  identified  by  him  with  the  'angels  of  M«i 
and  the  'd-rmons'  of  'other  pfcilfflflnfl '  {/it  Cmf.  Line.  35, 
de  Gigant.  t-4}}>  A  kindred  belief  in  darrcwns  as  Kind  and  evil 
media  of  divine  action  pervaded  the  cosmology  of*  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Neo. 1'l.itonists  towards  the  c'ose  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  (Hatch,  It  fi:  l.ee:.  jii  /f. :  teller,  Pit  Fnil.  der 
Gritik.  111.  IW  Jul);  and  Kpictelus  alwut  the  name  dale,  held 
that  'all  things  were  full  of  gods  and  ds-mons'  (/flier, 
iii.  I1*  745).  Joscphus  also  (seeking,  like  Philo,  to  conciliate 
Jewish  and  heathen  view*)  testifies  lo  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
belief  among  his,  countrymen.  but  ill  hi*  description  makers  the 
dxmon*  exclusively  trerigawv  irt'^iru*  ■m'mr»'  ill  ml.  viii.  25  ; 
/>7vii.  03).  On  the  Talmudic  evidence  for  live  contemporary 
Jewish  acceptance  (doubtless  developed  under  1'arscc  influence) 
of  a  couniless  numl»er  of  spirits,  good  a'vd  liad,  and  legions  of 
dwwu  lying  in  wait  for  men,  see  Kdersheim,  l.i/t  e/  jtsui, 
Ap.  xiii.,  and  rp  Weber,  Attiyn.  Tktat.  nijf. 

The  number.  prominence,  and  activity,  therefore,  of 
evil  spirits  in  the  NT  is  in  general  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  times. 

Germinal  ideas  of  possession  are  to  be  found  even  in 
Homer  [Od.biif>.  where  a  ScUnuw  erirytpb  causes  a 
wasting  sickness).  The  verb  dainorar 
represents  insanity  in  ifacfaykM ( Cjkrfll, 
566).  Euripides  (I'Mjh.  888).  Aristophanes  \Tke\m. 
io54)and  Plutarch  (I'll.  Mar, ,11.  30)  ;  whilst  Herodotus 
(4 79),  Euripides  (P.ieek.  298  f.  I,  and  other  writers  nttri- 
litUe  lo  divine  possession  the  frenzy  of  the  Bacchantes 
and  Corybantes.  To  a  sense  of  the  same  mysterious 
pwnr  may  be  traced  Ilerodotus's  name  !/>/)  couot 
for  epilepsy  ( H i ppOCratCS,  400  B.C,  attributed  the 
disease  lo  natural  causes),  and  the  phrase  of  the 
Greek  physician  ArctiruS  (tst  century.  A-D. ),  iaiuarot 
tit  rb¥  ArOpwiro*  tUroSot.  That  the  nations  with  whom 
the  Jews  in  later  times  were  Iwought  into  contact  held 
similar  views  in  systematiscd  forms  h-is  often  been 
shown  (see  below,  §  n),  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
though  not  originating  in  any  one  of  these  forms,  the 
popular  belief  of  the  Jews  was  largely  inrluencsd  |>v  the 
lieliefs  of  their  neighbours.  That  lie'ief,  as  reflected  in 
the  NT,  regards  the  d  emons  (which  arc  spirits  entirely 
evil)  as  a  definite  class  of  beings,  injuriously  affecting, 
mostly  internally  and  by  possession,  the  human,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  <  ierasenc  sw  me)  the  animal  person- 
ality, the  subj<i  is  being  usually  ilescribed  as  Scunon- 
l&HfrOi.  'dicmonised'  (all  the  Gotpels.  though  only 
once  each  in  Lie.  and  Jn. ) — the  less  classical  form  of 
ScunorJ/fitroi,  and  the  equivalent  of  Josephus's  oi  irri 
TiSr  iai/iofLur  \au^<ur6iufoi,  by  which  phrase  is  justified 
the  rendering  'possessed.'  The  moral  connexion  of 
d;etnotis  in  the  NT  is  subordinate.  Without  doubt 
they  arc  regarded  as  diametrically  (though  by  no  means 
with  dualistic  equality)  opposed  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  their  subjugation  is  looked  upon  lespecially  by 
Lie )  as  his  primary  healing  function  and  as  the  sign 
above  all  others  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come 
(Lie  13  1/  Hi.).  Their  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
is  recognised  In  Jesus'  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit 
(Ml.  124t  Lk.  1 1  24) ;  in  what  Paul  says  of  the  •  table  of 
daemons '  ( l  Cor.  10  *s /  ) ;  in  the  •  doctrines  of  daemons ' 
of  I  Tim.  4  1,  and  in  KeV.  9n,  w  here  the  worshipping  of 
daemon  (cp  I)l.  3:!  17  C)  is  another  expression  for 
idolatry.  This  moral  and  spiritual  evil  in  the  d.emonic 
world  is  also  certainly  kept  in  view  whenever  the  NT 
writers  speak  of  the  op|xisition  of  God  and  the  devil 
(Ja.  1 7);  of  the  subjugation  thenceforth  by  Christ  of 
the  kingdom  of  evil  (Lk.  10iS/.  tjn.  3S  Rom.  lftVi)  ; 
and  of  the  final  destruction  |  Mk.  1  .•»  Mt,  S.-o)  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  in  the  lake  of  fire  I  Kcv.  2<Jiol,  after 
a  period  of  relative  independence  which  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  moral  and  spiritual  freedom  of  man. 

Thccffcctsof  daemonic  possession  which  are  constantly 

1  [On  this  second  theory  relative  to  the  demons,  viz.,  that  they 
are  the  spirit*  of  the  (wicked)  dead,  see  Schwally.  Dai  Lebem 
tuuk  Jem  Todt,  m where,  on  the  ground  of  their  residence 
in  the  tombs  and  of  the  p.is^t^c  from  Juseplu;*  referred  to  above, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  two  demoniacs  in  Mi.  8  :  ' 
themselves)  possessed  by  spirits  of  the  dead.) 
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prominent  in  the  Synoplists.  however,  appearingoccasion- 

9  Common  all>  in        ,ind  in  AcU  *8?  1,5,6  19'61' 
"  tf    t  physical  and  psychical,  and  must  be 

6  C  a-  distinguished  from  Satanic  influence  such 
as  that  upon  David  in  I  Ch.  21 1,  or  upon  Judas  in  J n.  13 
237.  It  is  not  a  mere  influence  :  it  is  a  besetting  internal 
malady.  This  form  of  possession,  which  presupposes 
a  large  development  of  the  belief  in  d.f  mons,  is  dis- 
tinctive of  late  Jewish  times,  as  we  sec  not  only  from  the 
Gospels,  but  also  from  the  references  of  Joscphus  (especi- 
ally .  Int.  viii.  2j).  and  from  the  quasi-professional  status 
of  Jewish'  (as  previously  of  Egyptian  and  Persian) 
exorcists  I  Acts  19 11  ■*tf*tpxonirwr  \  Mk.9i3  Ml.  12a7  ; 
Justin,  A/vl.  26  Trypan.  31 1  ;  Pliny.  //.V  80*).  as  well 
as  from  the  many  methods  of  expulsion  recorded  in  the 
Talmudic  writings  t  Ldcrsheim.  Lift  of Jeiut.  A  p.  xvi.  ; 
cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2s  DJ  vii.  63  ;  Solomon  s  ring  and  the 
root  baaras).* 

One  point  to  lie  carefully  noted  is  that,  whilst  at  times 
disease  is  attributisd  to  d.emons,  possession  is  not  a 
comprehensive  word  for  disease  in  general.  ITie  practice 
of  the  Synoptists  in  this  respect  is  not  quite  uniform. 

They  all.  in  their  summary  rccurds  of  healings  agree  in 
distinguishing  the  dicmonisrd  from  the  skV  (Ml.  10p  Mk.  1  \3 
LW.  6  17  /.),  while  Mt.  (4  24)  expressly  distinguishes  them 
also  from  the  lunatic  (MAeMaj^HiM^  1  hey  all  likewise,  in  the 
inenti->n  of  individual  cases,  agree  in  speaking  of  maladies 
without  making  any  reference  u  posses*:, jn  (,\lt.  4*37-31  * 
17  11-19  Mk.  7  i?-i7).  Out  of  twelve  in<!isidual  cases  which 
Mk.  records,  eight  are  so  presented  ;  and,  in  the  six  of  these 
recorded  by  Mi.  and  Lk.,  as  well  as  in  cases  peculiar  to  them, 
reference  to  possession  is  alv>  absent.  Mk.,  in  die  fjur  remain- 
ing cases,  confines  possession  to  psychical  maladies  such  as 
insanity  and  epi-fpsy ;  Mt.  and  I.k.  add  cases  in  which  pos**s- 
siun  lakes  the  form  of  purely  bodily  disease — dumbness,  I.k. 
11  14  Ml.  !»3J/.  ;  dumbness  and  blindness  Ml,  It  Mi  curvature 
of  the  -uiile,  I.k.  I310.17.  The  comparivtn  of  these  agreements 
and  differences  suggests  that  the  tendency  to  account  for  purely 
bodily  disease  by  possession  was  a  tendency,  no«  of  Mt.  and  Ufa 
:  of  a  source  or  s 


themselves  lilt  of  a  source  or  s.,nrccs  used  by  them 
to  Mk.  (see  Schur.y/'r,  vol.  KvfiL,  1892X 

The  drift  of  the  evidence  seems  to  carry  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  possession  was  associated,  in 
the  main,  with  psychical  disease  (cp  also  Mk.  615  Lk. 
"33  Jn.  "70).  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  thrown 
out  here  and  there  that  this  affliction  was  of  all  afflictions 
the  direst  and  most  impracticable.  The  peculiar  em- 
phasis laid  by  Jesus  upon  the  power  given  to  the 
missionary  disciples  to  expel  demons  (Mt.  lOi  and 
parallels)  ;  the  special  exult. ttiou  of  the  Seventy  upon 
their  return,  '  Even  the  d.emons  arc  subject  unto  us ' 
(Lk.  10 17);  the  intense  amazement  at  the  ease  with 
which  Jesus  cast  out  the  spirits  \e.g..  Lk.  4  16),  dispens- 
ing with  the  more  elaborate  incantations  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  professional  exorcist;3  the  helplessness  of 
will  in  the  possessed  ;  their  identification  of  themselves 
w  ith  the  daemon,  their  aversion  to  deliverance  1 1  Ji.  9^1. 
and  the  wrench  with  which  the  deliverance  was  some- 
times  effected  iMk.  1 14)  ;  the  fact  that  Jesus  never  in 
these  cases  called  for  faith,  but  seems  to  have  felt  that 
only  some  external  force,  acting  in  spite  of  the  subjects 
of  the  disease,  could  free  them  from  it  ;  all  these  con- 
siderations point  to  psychical,  nervous  disorder,  which 
could,  of  course,  manifest  itself  in  various  forms. 

There  is  no  sign  on  the  part  of  Jesus  any  more  than 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelists,  of  mere  accommodation 

10.  Attitude  of  to  lh"  r?1™1  ,bt'licr  ,  l,  ii,,1ru!:  "V" 

r  Satan    is  used  metaphorically  in  the 

Je8U8-  rebuke  of  Peter  (Mt.  16m)  and  that 
'unclean  spirit"  (nxeua  a«.dfyot>7-o»-)  is  figurative  in 
Mt.  I243.     Accommodation  is  just  admissible  in  the 

1  (lehhardt  and  Harnack,  T<xtt,  viii.,  last  part,  107. 

*  The  plant  which  ga»e  rise  to  the  table  of  Uaaras  was  prob. 
ahly  a  strange-looking  crucifc-r  described  by  Tristram,  Land of 
Mcab,  who  found  it  near  Callirrhue. 

*  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac.  Jesus 
appears  lo  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  precedent  of 
Jewish  exorcisis  (Jos.  Ant.\\X\.'l$  and  give  the  demoniac  a 
visible  proof  of  his  deliverance,  though  in  a  way  not  su| 
by  them.  It  may  be  nbserved,  in  passing,  that  the 
cttm  is  never  applied  lo  Jcsun'  method  of  exj 
Jews  in  Acts  l'J  1 .1  arc  called  txorcisti. 
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to  the  disciples  (Ml.  103),  in  Jesus'  exulta- 
tion  at  their  success  1 1  Jt.  10 17/.).  and  his  reproof  of 
their  failure  {Ml.  17*.)  ;  or  the  phraseology  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  coloured  by  the  belief  of  the  writers  (as 
also  in  Mk.  1  34,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  demons  is 

deicribed  as  taperhumank  Acceptance  of  the  current 
belief  is  dearly  at  the  basis  of  Jesus'  argument  with  lite 
Pharisee*  in  Lfc.  11  16/:.  however,  and  this  is  quoted  by 
Keim  as  irrefragable  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  spirits,  and  the  grotesque 
functions  ascnUd  to  them  in  contemj*>rary  and  later 
Jewish  literature,  and  the  wholesale  belief  in  possession 
in  the  Second  century  A.  D. ,  find  no  favour  with  Jesus  or 
his  biographers  or  in  NT  literature  generally.  While 
the  existence  of  Satan's  ministers  is  recognised,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  concentrate  the  influences  for  evil 
in  Satan  himself.  Finally,  that  Jesus  believed  in  the 
power  of  others  besides  himself  anil  his  disciples  to 
exjiel  d.vmons  in  some  sense,  at  any  rate,  seems  clear 
in  the  presence  of  such  passages  as  Mt.  Yli-,  l.k.  11  19. 
where  lie  attributes  the  power  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  he  recognises  also  the  fact  that  similar  suc- 
cess was  attained  by  some  who  used  his  name  without 
actually  following  him  (Mk.  V }3),  or  without  being  more 
than  professed  disciples  (Mt.  7»»).  J.  M. 

The  chief  foreign  inlluence  on  Jewish  demonology 
was  no  doubt  Ha  In  Ionian.  It  was  partly  direct,  partly 
nth  indirect.  For  though  Iranian  superstition 
.     *    had  an  internal  principle  of  development, 

na  ions.  it  was  carly  f,.rlmseu  from  Babylonia,  For 

instance,  the  seven  devas  or  arch-demons  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism  arc  a  retieclion  of  the  seven  evil  or  destructive 
spiriLs  who  play  such  a  part  in  Babylonian  mythology 
(see  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  634,  776).  ami  who  in  a 
famous  incantation  are  called  *  the  Seven  '  (see  Zimmcrn's 
translation  of  the  text,  later,  Sonn  u.  /'nrs/>r,\her.  7/. 
l'o6)|.  and  the  sup|>ose«l  capacity  of  the  formula  of  the 
Ahuna-vairya  to  drive  away  the  devas  is  but  a  sub- 
limated form  of  the  Babylonian  belief  in  the  recitation 
of  the  hyrnns  to  the  gods.  Hence,  even  when  a  Jewish 
belief,  such  as  the  grouping  of  seven  demons,  cliar- 
acteristic  of  Jewish  popular  superstition  (ML  124]  Lit. 
11 16  Mk.  I69  Lit  8»).  appears  to  be  shaped  by  IVrsian 
intluences  (for  names  of  demons  of  Persian  origin 
besides  ASMODKUS  [f».«,j  see  Hamburger.  A'/V  ii.  1 
*8i),  it  is  very  possible  that  Babylonia  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Persia.  The  doctrine  of  '  disease- possession  ' 
among  the  Jews  may  very  well  have  been  taught  in  pre- 
cxilic  limes;'  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  when  the 
Jews  were  conscious  of  the  displeasure  of  their  God,  and 
when  they  became  more  and  more  ex|»>s<il  to  foreign 
influences,  that  this  doctrine  attained  its  full  dimensions, 
as  we  sc-c  it  111  the  NT.  It  is  not  so  much  from  Persia 
as  from  Egypt  and  Babylon  that  the  stimulus  for  its 
development  was  derived.  The  Egyptian  view  described 
in  Orig.  e.  ('tis.  858  (Schilrer),  that  the  human  laxly 
was  divided  into  thirty-six  memliers.  and  that  with  each 
of  these  was  connected  a  separate  demon,  by  rebuking 
whom  a  member  could  l>e  cured  of  disease,  is  but  a 
more  specialised  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ikmk  of  the 
Deaii*  The  doctrine  of  disease  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  was  that  the  swarming  demons  could  enter 
a  man's  body  and  cause  sickness.  On  a  fragment  of 
a  tablet  Budge  has  found  six  evil  spirits  mentioned  by 
name.  'Hie  first  attacked  the  head  ;  the  second,  the 
lips  ;  the  third,  the  forehead  ;  the  fourth,  the  breast ; 
the  fifth,  the  viscera  ;  the  sixth,  the  hand  J  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  exornst  to  expel  these  demons  by  incanta- 
tions, and  the  Zoroastrians  believed  that  Zarathuslra. 

1  (The  racrificrx  M  the  ir'irf„i  \i  K .13*,  as  emended  by 

G.  Hoffmann,  ^.//"IKSirS  (  S»>;  Lev. 17;-)  may  have  l-ren  in 
part  designed  to  avert  diseases  (cp  the  Arabian  1- lief  in  /Am 
described  bv  We.  Jr.  /fri  t.  1  ,-.  ,nd«l.  154  ;  WKS  Ktt.Stm.ft 
■Ml    Cp  al-o  the  rite  of  \ZAZV.  | 

s  For  the  aacKM  Egyptian  belief,  cp  Maspero,  /;«<•«  o/Civ. 

"i  TSBJ  6  4=»  t'751 ;  cp  Maspero,  Danm  of  Civ.  68},  7*0. 
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by  reciting  the  formula  called  the  Ahuna-vairya.  '  caused 
all  the  devas  to  vanish  in  ihc  ground  who  aforetime 
flew  about  the  earth  in  human  shape. ' 1  The  Zoroastrian 
religion,  therefore,  gave  its  adherents  some  rest  from  this 
baleful  ticlicf.  Fidelity  to  its  law  could  avert  the  danger 
which  arose  from  the  existence  of  ihc  devas  created  by 
Angra-mainyu.  That  was  also  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  Law  as  consolidated  by  Erra.  and  al>ovc  all  of  a 
greater  than  cither  Moms  or  Ezra.  The  'authority 
and  power'  with  which  Jesus  Christ  'commanded  the 
unclean  spirits  '  (Lk.  -1 .1*1  astonished  his  contemporaries, 
ami  contrasts  even  with  the  comparative  facility  ascnUd 
to  Zarathuslra.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  thai 
similar  phenomena  to  those,  described  in  the  (iospcls 
are  still  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  savage  districts,  but 
also  in  countries  of  an  ancienl  civilisation  such  as  India 
and  China. 

On  this  subject  we  J.  L  Kevins,  PtmMM  Postrisinn  ami 
al.'iiJ  1  htmei  ;  fiemg  an  indtti  live  SluJr  <•/ rhtnamtna  o/our 
cri-H  T.'iiei  (Chicago,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  |ft)))l  Of 
Babylonian  demonol.vgy  we  still  lack  an  adequate  presentation. 
Among  the  older  book*  LenoriiLinl  s  L»t  mst<,<  the*  ui(  k.iUimi 
(1st  eci.,  1874)  bears  most  directly  on  the  subjec  t.  For  evidence 
of  the  long-continued  influence  of  ll.ibvl  .nun  on  Jewish  super- 
stition, see  Stilbe.  Jii  iiuk-t*a/-f!,>n>,  Ac  /.auhoti-  i/e  (95). 
On  Zuroastrian  belief-,  see  the  translation  of  tbc  /enda  vesta  in 
S8S.  The  reduction  of  the  heathen  Rods  to  mere  fa.pbna, 
which  we  find  accomplished  in  the  later  I  ihlical  writings,  finds 
iis  parallel  in  the  conversion  of  the  'bright '  beings  of  the  old 
Aryan  mythology  into  the  evil  demons  of  the  Persian  (*ce 
I'  :  ■. ) :  «ee  further  the-  articles  'CeMer,'  *  Magie,'  'Zau. 
berei,'  '  Aherglauhe'  in  Hamburcer's  A"/',  also  K.  C.  Cony- 
l>eare,  'The  I)>  monol.^y  of  the  NT  '  in  JOK.  1694-1807  ;  W,  ft. 
Newbold.  '  iHrmoo  Possesion  and  Allied  1  hemes,  .Vrw  H  VW,/, 
Sept.  1       pp  vnJf. 

c.  b.  <;.  g§  t-5  ;  j.  m.  §3  6-10  ;  t.  k.  c.  §  ir. 

DEMOPHON  (Ammo4>con  fAVJI.  one  of  the  com- 
mandants (oryarriyot)  of  a  district  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Ju.las  the  Maccabec  (a  Mace.  12a). 

DEPOSIT.  The  OT  law  of  dc|>osit  is  laid  down  in 
E  (Ex.  239-IJ  [*-**Ji  CP  lhc  paraphrase  in  Jos.  Ant. 
iv.  8  ^8). 

Willi  lhc  exception  of  v.  9  [8]  the  law  is  clear.  Two 
kinds  of  deposit  are  specified  :  (a)  money  ('"■  '.  or  goods 
(c-l"3  n:»t^c),|(^)  ass,  ox,  sheep,  or  any  beast,  {/•)  To  take 
the  second  group  of  cases  first :  if  the  deposit  be  stolen 
the  depositary  must  make  restitution  \n  [n]h  Should 
it  Ik;  torn  by  wild  lie.ists  the  production  of  a  piece  is 
sufficient  witness,  and  a  man  cannot  tie  called  upon  to 
make  good  that  which  was  torn  ( 1 3  [i.-].  cp  CATTLE,  Ji  9), 
Where  culpability  cannot  tie  made  out  the  depositary 
swears  that  he  is  innocent  and  the  de|x>sitor  is  bound 
to  accept  his  word  (■□/.  [o/-JI.  (f)  In  cases  of  the 
first  description,  should  the  dc|>osil  be  stolen,  the  thief, 
if  found,  must  restore  twofold  7['j],  cp  V,  4  [3])  ;  if  the 
culprit  lie  not  found  the  depositary  must  come  Ix-fore 
the  Flohim  and  swear  that  he  has  not  put  his  hand  to  his 
neighbour  s  property  (8  [7]!.  The  result  must  have 
been  as  alxive  in  v.  11A  that  the  depositor  was  Ixmnd  to 
accept  his  word.  Verse  9  [?]  a'.otie  remains  and  is  not 
easily  reconciled  w  ith  the  fore-going  ;  it  may  be  a  later 
law  ■ddad  to  rover  general  cases  (Iwth  a  and  involv- 
ing alleged  gross  carelessness,  false  accusations,  and 
libel. J 

The  later  law  of  Lev.rtj.?  [.'.ji-j*]  applies  the  law  of  the, 
'guilt  offering  '  to  sin  and  trespass  in  'a  matter  of  deposit'  (su 
RV  ;  J^'rB  ;  irapiiAi(i),  litfcutvm).  The  only  cue  here  con- 
templated, however,  is  that  in  which  voluntary  confession  is 
nude  :  the  penitent  depositary  is  to  make  restitution  in  full,  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  offer  a  ram  to  \  ahuc.  Cp  Law 
AND  Jl'KTICX,  I  17. 

The  Use  of  the  words  wapa^e^,  riMnffmi,  wapagarafi^tn}, 
arid  ir«>a«aT«ri*f  i^n  in  ^  (  Lev.  tij  4  Too.  10  13  [n]  ('I  commit  my 
dauchter  unto  thee  in  special  trust  ']  7  Mace.  3  10  isfjsJer.tO; 
41 10)  sufficiently  expl.nns  the  evpremions  in  1  Tim.rta<j  t  Tim. 
1 11  14  (RVib«.  'deposit  '  in  all  three  cases).  At  Jerusalem  (as 
at  Rome,  Olympia,  Lielfihi.  and  elsewhere)  a  larj;c  am 


'  VasnaOie,  in  Mills'  translation  (/Van/itr.  3  .- *<t)i 
2  Q*n>K."1  in  rr*.  89(7  8],  as  in  Ex.  'JI  6  1  5.  9  ?5,  means  ihe 
divinity  as  represented  by  the  priestly  exponents  of  the  law  at 
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wealth  ('  which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  Mc-rificc.,' 

but  was  in  fact  private  property)  «»  Consigned  to  tlie  safe 
cust  sly  of  the  temple  (vre  the  story  of  ll<  ii  • .;.  rus  in  j  Marc-  8, 
where  tup.  15  ttMMt  reference  it  made  to  the  '  law  concerning 
ilep.~it..').    Sec  KAkvtvr,  J'i  vtx,*.    Cp  !>:••.     »  i 

DEPUTY,    i.  |33.  !&£&*,  Ass.  !atnu,x  lit.  'one 

appointed.'  'set  over'  ({V'"**-"-  HTf\\u)N.  fli-.),  the 
ottici.il  title  (,;|  of  a  certain  officer  of  high  grade  under 
the  liahyloman  empire  (Icr  ;">1  »i  ij  57  Keek.  23  6  ta  33 ; 
see  also  I*.  41 »$*;  AV  Usually  *ru>r  '  or  [Dan.  .la  etc. 
l'J~.  K*::r]  '  governor, '  RV  or  RV™*'-  'deputy';  6*' 
I'trdroit ),  frcc|iientty  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
1  £0*tsrnon'  (,*■■*  th).  (l>)  Of  certain  administrative 
otiue-rs  in  Jud.r.i  in  the  time  of  K.-.ra  and  N'ehemiah 

(Birati  Keh.'2i4  «H  19  [8  ijj.  67  17  7s  12«o  I3u); 
mentioned  some-hues  in  conjunction  with  'princes 

(tdnmi.     Sec  G  1VKHNMI..NT.  I  26. 
3.  n;s,  *VM4  (Ksih.  89  '.'3  AV).    See  (JovritNOK,  L 

3.  =»).  aA/dA,  1  K.U247  [4S)  p«af«  BW-Kifnlliwii |A] 
raTt-KM  [lll.D     !-ee  I'  lHiu.ly. 

4.  oi-'iw.rtn.  Acuta  7  etc.  KV  PtWCOMMIt  fy.P.J.  Cp 
Cvrkc  s.  f  4. 

DERBE  (iepBH  [Ti.  WH;  Str.;.  A€Pdai  [Hier. 

.SV«<v.  675]!.  I'aul  visitetl  Dcrhc  at  least  twice  (Acts 
Mjo  16i).  and  probal.lv  once  again,  in  his  third 
journey  (Acts  lS^j  'went  over  all  the  country  of 
(joltttia  and  Phrvgia  in  order').  From  the  fact  that 
the  name  ibx-s  n<>t  occur  in  the  list  of  places  in  which 
he  had  suffered  persecution  la  Tim.  'iit\.  it  in.iv  jicrhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  work  of  cvangelts  itiotl  encountered 


.  Ic  tti. 


d  success,  attended  the  a|«>*tlcs 
>m  Acts  Hit.  (i.iius,  one  of 
n  Corinth  to  Asia,  was  a  native 


L  Site. 


at  Darin  we  ham  fr 
Paul  s  companions  fn 
of  the  town  (Acts 20 4). 

From  Stc-ph.  Hvz.  we  learn  that  the  town  was  called 
also  A«\,*«ia,  'which  in  the  I.ycaonian  tongue  signi- 
fies a  jimi>erdm-.h.'  '1  he  site  was  approxi- 
mately disced ered  by  Slerretl,  who  put  it 
between  Hossola  and  /osta  (or  lyostal,  villages  two 
miles  apart  (MW/V  /Cxfie,/.  a_j).  Rains.iv,  however, 
says  that  the  nuns  at  llossola  art;  merely  those  of  a 
Seljuk  khan,  whilst  those  at  /osta  have  all  been  trans- 
{xirted  thither  from  vmie  other  site.  The  great  bite  of 
the  district  is  the  mound  of  Gudclissin  in  the  plain 
about  3  in.  NW.  of  Zosia.  and  45  m.  S.  of  Konia, 
(IcoaUMl)  at  the  foot  of  the  Masallah  I>agh.  The 
mound  is  of  the  class  called  by  Stratm  (537)  ■  mounds 
of  Seiniramis,'  which  are  largely  artitici.il.  and  of 
Oriental  origin.  It  cont-iins  numerous  traces  of 
Roman  occupation.  The  earliest  city  of  Dcrbe  must  l>c 
lit  in  the  mountains  to  the  south. 


This  situation  agrees  with  the  notices  in  Str.ihn.  After 
describing  the  ten  Strategtai  of  lappa.!  m  la.  he  adds,  that  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  there  was  an  eleventh  Sirale„-ia,  consisting 
of  part  of  I.ycaonia,  CilicU,  and  Capp.tdo.ia  (535.  i|  ir«,a» 
KuTT-sflaAa  re  e.ii  Kii$icrrpa  rqf  \\i-.'iivttr^>>fc»  Tuv  Arivrov 

...  ..-!-k>  He  refers  toihe  fame  district  (117)  as  the  additional 
(#iri«rr»ro«)  *strategia.  Iierl>«  is  further  Kacvibad  as  lying  on 
the  front. er  of  Isauri.i (Str.  c*  j.  ntse'  I<r<n>f>i*,i<  .'jrirn-  eArv/Mtc 
>j  i.  a*-,);  the  words  which  immediately  fo"uw  GiaAnrra  tjj 
K<*n ira&seif  f  riirr 5vcb«  rev  'Arror.irpov  rvpafrfior)  tefer  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  on  the  frontiel  of  the  eleventh  Slrategia, 
an  extern  il  addition  to  Cappadocia  as  al»nvr  descrihed.  It  is 
clear  that  StraWs  ci.vciilh  Strati  .Ma  is  id  niicnl  with  Ptolemy's 
'  Sitatc^ia  Antiochianc,'  in  whuh  he-  enumerates  Dcrbc 
(l'l  >l  ?.s). 

Dei  lie  was   the   stronghold  of  the  brigand  chief 
Antipater  (Cic.  Rp,  ad  Fam.  TAn't  s"-.  535.  569.  i 
2  Hiatorr  ^'P^^rn*)-  When,  however.  King  Amyatsa 
7'  slow  Antipater.  he  added  the  town  to  his 
own  I.ycaonian  and  Galatian  tlominions  I29-27  B.C.). 

On  the  death  of  Amyntas  himself  in  15  «.<:.  the  larger  part  of 
his  kingdom  was  mad.:  by  thi  Romans  ifito  the  province  <  .alalia ; 
but  apisirentlv  r>erlie.  along  with  Cili.  ia  Tracheia  b>.,  the 
eleventh  Mratejjia),  was  jjiven  to  Archelaos.  king  of  Cappa- 
docia  (,-irr«  JO  iccA  Whr„  Archelaos  died  in  17  A.t>.  the 
Cappad.x  iaii  part  of  his  king.l.sm  was  talicn  over  bv  (he  Romans ; 
but  the  l.yca/inian  part  was  left  to  hi»  %on  Archelaos  II.,  who 

»  Whence  Gr.  (Get.  Z.«jr.(Wl).    On  its  relation  to 

J23  see  Treasurer,  a. 
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was  >til!  reigning  in  30  A.n.  (rp  Tar.  Ann  2  4 3  $41).    Two  years 

later  the  legion  descrilicd  by  Stralw  as  the  eleventh  Stratecia, 
»nd  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Sirati-c;ia  Ann  j>  hiane,  was  assigneclby 
Caligula  to  Antiochus  IV.  and  lotape  fhiladelphos.  Soon 
afterwards  Aniiochut  lo*t  favour,  and  wa»  deprive.)  of  his 
kingdom.  In  41  A.D.  Claudius  restored  the  termors-  to 
Antiochus  and  I.Mape,  who  ruled  until  ft  A.n.  It  appears 
however,  that  on  tins  restoration  the  I.ycaonian  section  of  tike 
realm  of  Anti-x  hus  s.11  detached  and  permanently  assigned  to 
('•alalia.  Deri*  therclore  lieiame  part  of  that  province,  't  he 
transference  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a  frontier 
poM  in  ihe  SK.  of  the  Kenan  prosinee.  Claudius  remod.  lled 
its  c oiistilulion  and  honoured  liie  jJitce  with  the  title  Claudio- 
IJerlie  (see  Ranvs.  Ukt  Ottg.  c/  AM,  336,  371/,  and  t  kunh 
in  A" /.'«/.  S4k 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit  (46  or  48  A  D. )  Derln:  could  be  correctly  described 
as  a  city  of  I.yc.tonia  (Acts]46j,  for  so  it  was  from  the 
Jjoinl  of  view  of  gis  .graphy  or  ethnography.  Politically, 
hosvever.  Derlie  bdoitnd  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
and  it  is  argued  by  kams.iv  that  in  the  language  of 
polite  address  its  inhabitants  must  have  been  driprt 
PaXtirot  ((ial.  Si),  not  \vkclwh,  which  latter  term 
signitii  il  the  pipulation  of  the  nun  -  Roman  part  of 
Lyca  ni  a  (see,  however,  (Jalatia).  W.  J.  w. 

DESERT.     The  Fnglish  word  'desert'  ordinarily 
means  a  sterile  sandy  plain  w  iilioul  vegetation  and  water 
'  sea  of  sand,'  such  as,  t.f.,  parts  of 


1.  General 


the  Sahara.     This  is  not  the  meaning  of 


meaning.  ^  \'{ch^w  wofdl_  s0  jesert' of  this 
kind  was  known  to  Israel  cither  before  or  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Canaan.  The  districts  to  which  the  term 
•desert'  is  applied  in  KV  arc.  at  the  present  day. 
fre<|uent]y  covered  with  vegetation,  and  were  probably 
even  more  prosj>eri  us  in  the  jiaM  (see  more  fully  the 
art:.:,  s  on  the  pl.ii-e-names  enumerated  :n  si  31. 
'Wilderness.'  by  which  the  Hebrew  terms  are  sonic- 
times  translated,  is  a  somewhat  U-Uer  rendering;  but 
it  is  not  always  adequate.  It  svi'd  lie  convenient  here 
to  record  the  Hel<rew  words,  and  to  indicate  other  terms 
of  analogous  meaning. 

( 1 )  ""7'  AiWirVi '/  (from  3--  '  to  lay  waste,'  'pitiof  ;  alao  rpijuio, 
K/ek.  So  4'.^^.,.  Jer.T  -,4  (  RAQ]  22  s  i  ».'«0ee«o»  Pv  li«<s  I7I. 

Me-eit.'  KV  'waste  places ' ;  so  KV  'waste,' 
Lev. 91  u  Is.  I'd  4  ;  or  •!•  ...I  atinn,'  Jer.  44  3 ;  cp 
K/ek.  ^lsi^  AV  oedy),  us.-«l  of  cities  and  regions 
formerly  inlvabiird  but  now  Iving  waste  nr  in 
ruins  from  war  or  ne^-lt.s:t ;  cp  Jer.  44  a,  '  ihe  cities  arc  a  desola- 
tion an.!  no  man  dwc-lleth  therein'  ;  hence  in  threats  (r.«-.,  Lev. 

/a-.),  or  in  promises  (with  CC'r>-once  with  reference  to 
the  wilderneM  of  wanderings  (Ii.  -IS  21), 

(-)  J'-*C*',  ylltitPn  (s  cr*.  *!•*-'  drs^late';  for  cognates  see 
IkI  .w,  j\  [yr,]  imlpo%,  used  of  a  district  riverless  and  un- 
inhabited (Is.  43  19,  EV  'desert.'  |  -;~),  of  the  wilderness  of 
waiKlering.  (Dt.Sgio,  EV  •  wilderness ' ;  IV7.H40,  KV  'desert.' 
II  -qf3>:  otherwise,  a  Keographical  designation;  cp  |  8,  2,  j,  and 
see  lit.  1 II  jL-s  11 1  MuTK,  JesHIMON. 

(3)  "O"©,  aaUMr  (.>i>»o,.  etc.;  once  (Is.  41  15I  irvlptn  yv . 

AV  'desert,'  KV  '  wilderness';  but  in  Gen.  14 $,  etc.,  KV  •  wilder- 
ness'; onca,  I'».  T6af*]t  EV  'south'  |k\'un:  *wilderne»  of 
the  mountains'']).  The  idea  of  'desert'  is  totally  foreign  to 
this  word  (on  it*  derivation  see  CaTTi  K,  f  5).  MiJ/^lr  is  a 
district  possessing  pastures  (Joel  2i3,  IS.  45  13  [13!)  and  cities 
(Is.  4'i  u),  but  occiipieil  by  nomads,  not  by  settled  tillers  of  the 
soil  (cp  esp.  Nu.  14  \i\  tt  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
lbe>  wilderness  of  wanderings,  which  itself  is  a  mountainous 
region,  not  without  pasture  grounds,  and  so  devoid  of  sand 
lliat  the  one  tract  which  forms  an  exception  has  the  character, 
istic  uame  0/Mtt  tr-Kamltk, 1  plain  of  sand ' ;  see  below  ,  |  3,  1. 

(4)  n?r*i  (lifKi^a  In  *(»5  Sv<rn*U,  Jo»b.  11  16,  etc.]), 
in  poetical  lisemture  often  occurs  in  parallelism  with  tnijhir 
(la,  3'.  1  |>"p>ioe]  40  1  41  19,  KV  'drseit'k  In  Jer.  .W  13  it 
approximate*  more  closely  to  the  modem  idea  of  'desert  '  (cp 
Is.  30  1  Jer.  M  4  3  ;  \  ^*V)  :  b-at  in  historical  writing*  (early  and 
late)  it  is  a  geographical  term  (see  {  3,  3,  Ix-low). 

(5)  HPS,  fiyy.ih  ('dry  land'  [so  Ps.  63  1  (3),  KV],  Job  30  t, 
AV  RV'mg.  'wilderness,'  RV  'dry  ground':  cp  p'J,  '  dry  place," 
Is.  -i  5  S'l  a),  used  of  the  w  ilderness  of  wanderings  I**-  "s  17 
(AV  'wilderness,'  RV  'desert,'  RVrag.  'dryland").  For 

dweller,  of  the  'desert'  (Is.  ISn  34  14.  KV  ;  also  C3i3,  AV  ; 
referring  to  wild  beasts)  or 'wilderness'  (P».  7^  g  74  14,  KV  ; 
referring  to  human  lieings),  see  Cat,  Wild  Hkasi  s. 

•  The  passage  is  obscure  (see  LU.,  Dcl-Xand,  accordinc  toCbe., 
deeply  corrupt. 
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A  still  more  forcible  term  is— 

(t)  t.-fl,  f<h*  U'i.  107  40  Job  12  n;  KV  '  wil<>rne« '),  used 
of  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  Dt.  32  to  (with  "-"'  Vv,  'howl- 
ing waste').    T  he  word  (cp  et-T!b)  sugcesu  the  idea  cf  waslc- 

nraaadeoaAtsioQ  (!cr.-»3j  Job  Mi  is.2»io;ep  I  cc'.us.  41 10 

|IIeb.D,  such  us  «  si-ted  before  the  creation  (t'.en.  1j,  see 
Ckkation,  I  j\  For  the  sake  of  completeness  mcmior.  may 
be  made  alio  of  :— 

(7)  ntJanlmJA{Wi9  Ter.«,lX  .^(k  1,  6„),  r^t? 
(K/ek.  S?i7).  all  of  which  insolve  the  idea  of  a  devastation,  not 
a  natural  state  (v'CEP  ■  CP  no-  »X 

(8)  3-^,  Urit,  Is.  85  7  (*}  IwvJpatX  RV  'slowing  sand,' 
R\i"V  MlRAbK  (f.r.k  AV  'parched  ground'  is  preferable; 
cp  Aiani.  >'»«<*.  'to  be  burnt  or  dried  up,' and  sec  Che.  Intr. 
ii.  ?oa.    The  NT  trrms  to  l«e  mcn'.iue.ed  arc;— 

I  )  .pima  (e.g..  Heb.  11  ;8,  tV  'dc.rrt,'  Mt.  ttn,  '  witder- 
nc—.'  KV  'desert  place')  and  «>nuo<  (e.(..  Ml.  U  13,  KV 
•desert-). 

The  chief  districts  and  regions  to  which  the  above 
terms  are  applied  may  be  here  enumerated. 

1.  The  most  prominent  is  that  which  was  the  scene  of 
lite  wanderings  of  Israel.     It  us  commonly  called  ham- 

S  Oeoirranhical  ,:r  1 1  >L  1  *'  etC  ^'  ^Ut  "iUvr  Ke<>* 
a.  ueograpaicaa  papMcni  tcrmsi'Shur,  Sinai,  etc.;  sec 

appuca  1011a.  GEOGRAPHY,  §  7)  are  added  to  indicate 
more  particularly  the  region  intended.  On  the  char- 
acter of  this  tract,  which  stretches  from  the  S.  border 
of  Palestine  to  Klalh  and  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
Kdom,  sec  Sinai.  The  only  pirt  which  can  fairly  be 
dcscril>ed  as  a  tlcsert  is  the  Ixire  and  parched  district 
of  et-Tih.  an<l  it  is  here  that  1)  and  (more  clalwratcly) 
P  place  the  forty  years'  wanderings  (see  \\'AM>ERINr;s, 
§3  to  f.  to  1.  and  with  this  agrees  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  only  in  the  later  sailings  that  the  horror  and  lone- 
snntcness  of  the  'wilderness'  is  referred  to  (e.g. ,  Dt. 
8.5). 

3.  The  great  erack  or  depression  which  includes  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  extends  N.  to  Antioch  and  S.  to 
the  gulf  of  Aiabdh.  is  the  second  great  'desert.'  To 
the  N.  lay  the  muih.tr  A'ib/ah  (fcjek.  61,),  midbar 
Damascus  1 it  K.  IB5);  cj>  perhaps  the  ipi)fila  of  Mt.  15  jv 
The  well-known  geographical  term  'Arabah  (see  ;tl«>\e. 
§  4)  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  half  (cp  tuidbar 
Mm*,  Dt-28  Nil.  81  n  J  midbar  AV.jVw.-M.  Dt.2*>; 
midbar  lle-.fr.  Dt.  44>>.  see  AKABAH.1  To  the  NE. 
of  the  De-ad  Sea  is  applied  also  the  term  •  Jcshinum ' 
(sec  Jkmiimos  I.  Allusions  to  the  AraUih  on  lite  W.  side 
of  the  Jordan  arc  found  in  a  S.  15*)»l  1 7  in.  and  in  it  we 
should  perhaps  include  the  midbar  Pfh-Awn  (Josh. 
lSia).  miiibar  OUeon  (2  S.  2*4  ;  but  see  CitKEON),  mtd- 
bar  Jericho  (Jos.  10 > I.  and  the  rclcrer.ces  in  Judg. 
V&iiff.  i  S.  IMiS.  Here,  loo,  was  i»roKibly  the  lpj\um 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  (Mt.  4  1).  See  farther 
Dead  Sea,  §  2. 

3.  The  third  Iruct  is  the  midbar  Judah  H"sh.  I.I61, 
Judg.  I16).  the  V.  part  of  which,  along  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  called  Jc-shimoti  (iS.  231924  26  1  1)  ;  sjnt  ial  limita- 
tions are  the  midbar  Maori  ('in  the  Arnloh'  1  S.  23 
34/),  midbar  7.iph  (ib.  23 14^.  and  midbar  f'n-gedi 
(1  S.  24 1  [1]).  To  the  N.  it  approached  the  Ar.ibah. 
Here  are  found  the  midbar  7V.fr.  u  (2  CKSOio;  cp 
midbar  Jeruel,  ib.  t6),  and  proUibly  the  midbar  of 
1  K.  2 14  I  Iti  thlehcm  ?  cp  aS.  2]j.  and  sec  Atkotii- 
BEIII-Joah).  To  the  S.  lay  Tamar  'in  the  midbar' 
(1  K.i<i3,  pita  is  a  gloss|.  prnUibly  forming  jurt  of 
the  great  midbar  in  no.  1  above.  On  the  'desert" 
(ttrnuot)  of  Acts  RA  see  Gaza.  Sec,  further.  Dead 
Sea.  I  hah,  Pai  estine,  §  it. 

4.  For  the  desert -like  tracts  to  the  K.  of  Jordan 
(stretching  to  the  Euphrates.  iCh.  69)  sec  BASHAN. 
Pai.estive,  §  12.  s.  a.  c. 

DESIRE  (n;;»2N),  Bed  12]  AV,  RV»«  ;  RV 
Cai  eu-Uekkv  (</.v.). 

DESSAU,  KV  U  *v\r  (ae€C&or[Vvid.l  Accc&oy 
[A]),  a  village  (in  Juda-a)  where  NicAnok  {q.v. )  appears 
to  have  fought  with  Judas  (a  Mace.  14  16).  Possibly 

1  On  Am.  6  14  see  Araiiah,  Brook  or. 
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ADASA  is  meant  (Ew.  Hist.  \yi\)  \  but  the  Greek  text 
is  here  not  free  from  corruption. 

DESTINY  ('JO).  Is-Ojn  RV.  See  Fortune  and 
Destiny. 

DESTROYER.  THE  (n'nrrn.  Kx.I'J.-j.ton  oA€0- 
pcyoNT&.cp  Hetxllrf;  00A0epeYWN.Wisd.l8j5; 

O  OAOOPCYTHC.  J  t  or.  10io). 

In  his  account  of  the  last  plague,  J  implies  that  the 
death  of  the  tirst-born  was  die  work  of  ihe  Destroyer. 
In  the  light  of  a  S.  24  16,  where  the  angel  of  Yahw'c  is 
described  as  'the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people' 
( era  nTtrs,-!).  and  of  a  K.  1 9 35  =  Is.  37  .^6.  w here  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  is  attributed  to  the  '  angel 
of  Yahwc, '  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  thai  ihe '  Destroyer' 
of  the  firstborn  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  Yahwe, 
but  rather  '  the  angel  of  Yahwc'  himself ;  i.e. ,  the  term 
denotes  a  sclf-manifi-Malion  of  Yahwe  in  destructive 
activity  (cp  TlU.oillANY.  §  4).  This  conclusion  is 
conlirmctl  by  the  fact  that  the  narrative  speaks  of  1  The 
Dcstroyor'  or  Yahwe  (r.  29)  indifferently,  just  as  other 
narratives  use  the  terms  1  angel  of  Yahwe '  and  '  Yahwc ' 
interchangeably.    Cp  also  Kx.  12>7  (Rd).    'ITic  '  dc- 

|  stroycr'  is  clearly  identified  with  Yahwe  by  the  author 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  attributes  the  death 

I  of  the  firstborn  to  the  word  of  God  ( Wisd.  IS  14-16). 

■  The  meaning  attributed  to  the  term  by  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (11  j3)  is  less  clear. 

The  death  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plague  recorded  in 

[  Nu.ltt41.30  [1*6-15]  is  attributed  directly  to  God.  In 
Wisd.  18*5  it  is  said  that  these  people  pt  nshed  by  the 
"  Destroyer"  ;  bul  here,  again,  the  l»cMroycr  seems  to 
lie  identified  by  the  writer  with  God  (cp  Grimm  on  the 
passage,  w.  30.35) !  a,iu"  l',<?  same  identification  is 
possibly  intended  by  I '..til  (  1  (  or.  lOiul.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  4  Mace  Tt«  the  executor  of  death  appears  as  a 
distinct  angel ;  and  generally1  in  later  Jewish  literature 
the  angel  of  death  (k--~h  HZH^z)  has  a  well-marked  and 
distinct  individuality  (cp  Weber  1  Altsyn.  Theo/.O 
347  f  \  and  is  identified  with  Satan  or  the  Devil  (cp 
in  NT  Heb.  2i4/.  I  Tet.  5Pl.  All  this  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  In  hef  underlying  I'x.  I'Jsj. 

It  is  <niitc  in  acconhmce  with  tlte  general  character 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  avoids  reference  to  angels 
or  lo  the  theophanic  'angel  of  Yahwe*  (cp  Angel. 
§  61,  that  n'oT-:.  which  is  used  in  the  personal  sense 
of  'destroyer'  by  J  ( I'.x.  12 aj).  is  us«-d  as  an  abstract 
term — destruction— by  P  (12ij  [RV"*-  'a  destroyer']; 
cp  lizek. 5 16  2l36f3i]  25 15).  A  plurality  of  being! 
who  accomplish  the  death  of  men  is  referred  to  in 
Job  38  n  by  the  term  c'DTD  ('slayers'),  which  is 
rendered    in    RV   1  destroyers."     According  lo  some 

,  commentators,  such  angelic  ministers  of  death  form 
the  unnamed  subject  of  the  plural  verb  in  Lk.  12»o. 

C.  B.  G. 

DESTRUCTION  (aBaAAion).  Rev.  9u  ;  KV  Abad- 
don ('/.V.). 

DESTRUCTION.  CITY  OF  (Dnnn  -YV).  Is.  19.8; 
see  Hi.ki  s.  City  of. 

destruction,  mount  or  (n'Rursn-in ;  toy 

opoyo  toy  a\ocoaO  [B],  t.  n.  t.  mocoO  [ATld-].  t. 
O.  d.A\€CCtoO  [L].  2  E,  23k.  K\  '"*-■  ),  a  name  so  read  by 
the  liter  lews  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  '  high  places' 
spoken  of.    Tradition  identified  the  mountain  with  the 

Mount  of  Olives  (so  Tg. ,  followed  by  AV™S-),  and  the 
name  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning — 
'mount  of  oil'  (cp  Aram.  nc~)  and  'mount  of  destruc- 
tion '  (so  Rashi,  Buxtorf ).     A  much  better  explanation 

can  Im*  given. 

Hoffmann  tZV< TIT'S  175)  ar.d  Pcrlr,  (AmmMUm,  31)  prefer 
to  read  .insbrrT?.  'mount  of  oil,'  with  some  MSS;  nfWtS  will 
then  b>  a  ilcliljcratt  alteration  of  th*  text.  Con^kterini;,  hew. 
ever,  that  we  have  no  evidence  for  a  Heb.  word  ,tte  'oil,'  it  is 

1  In  Tars.  Jon.  lo  Hah.  3  5,  however,  w  lu-re  nn'T  TK^  is  parallel 
to  n-c-c  («>.,  »  «T  KXt)  the  distinction  u  not  »o  manifest 
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n  suppose  that  the  'mount  which  is  on  the-  east  of  Jeru- 
salem' <■  K.  II  7)  was  anciently  called,  not  «nly  '  the  MM  III  of 
the  olives'  (2  S.  Ijjo).  and  in  a  late  prophecy  'the  ui-.unt  of 
olives'  (Zech.  14  4).  but  Cl.rwpB.7-lT  (-mount  of  those  who 

worship'),  of  which  rrnr~y .n  would  be  a  purely  accidental 
corruption.  Cp  iS.  l'i  ;j,  '  An.l  whin  David  hail  come  to  the 
luminu,  where  men  are  irottl  to  worship  the  deity'  (-VPS"  tj-k 
Cr>  which,  comes  near  pr  owig  that  this  view  is  correct. 
Observe,  too,  that  tlie  Ml.  -f  <  Hive-  appears  to  be-  once  referral 
to  as  the  •  hill  of  Ood  '  (1>.  10  32  emended  text).    See  No*. 

Brocardus  (1283  A.D. )  give*  the  name  A  funs  Offrn- 
lioais  (cp  Vg. )  to  the  most  southern  eminence  of  the 
Ml.  of  Olives,  because  Solomon  x-t  up  there  the  image 
of  Moloch  :  on  the  northern  summit,  afterwards  called 
Mdhi  Samttffi,  he  placed  the  idol  of  (.  hemosh.  Ouarcs- 
tnius.  however  [tin  1 1 630  A.  i>.  >.  calls  the  southern  ridge 
Af.ns  Offen  ioms  el  ScanJali.  Gniu.  after  a  full  dis- 
cuss.on.  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  northern  summit. 
*.*..  the  "  Viri  Golfed'  [MGlVf.  •73-  P.  <>7jf)\  *° 
also  Stanley  [SP  188,  n.  a).  No  doubt  this  view  is 
correct;  Solomon  would  certainly  prefer  an  eminence 
already  consecrated  l>y  tradition. 

The  phrase  'mount  of  destruction'  is  found  also  in  Jcr.  N  »5 
as  a  symbolic  term  lor  Babylon  (KV  1  deslruj  log  mountain'). 

.  T.  K.  C. 

DEUEL  (TOT)).  N'u.  1 14 :  see  Kt.vrx  (3). 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  name  conies  ultimately 
from  the  (jreek  translation  of  Dt.  1"  18,  in  which  the 

L  Name  and  *onto   nN>?  ' thc 

contents  duplicate  (/.«>..  a  copy)  of  this  law.'  are 
rendcutl  t6  it vrtpoy'^fuw  toi'to.'  Al  a 
title  of  the  book.  AtiTfoofAwtw  (without  the  article) 
occurs  first  in  Philo.'J  I'hilo  takes  the  word  to  mean 
•second  or  supplementary  legislation.' and  more  than 
once  cites  live  t><Mjkas*E!^tl'o>^i«.',  Others,  with  Theodore!, 
explain  the  name.  •  repetition,  recapitulation  of  the  law.* 
Criticism  has  shown  that  Deuteronomy  is  neither  a 
supplement  to  the  legislation  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  nnd 
Number*,  nor  a  rJsumi  of  it ;  but  to  modern  critics 
also  it  is  the  Second  legislation,  an  expansion  and 
revision  of  older  collections  of  laws  such  as  are  preserved 
in  Kx.  21-23  84. 

Deuteronomy  contains  the  last  injunctions  and 
admonitions  of  Moses,  delivered  to  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Moob,  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  the 
coiKjuest  of  Canaan  ;  and,  w  ith  the  exception  of  chaps.  27 
31  Mi  and  a  few  verses  elsewhere,  is  all  in  the  form  of 
address.  it  is  not,  however,  one  continuous  discourse, 
bul  consists  of  al  least  three  distinct  speeches  (1-4  40, 
6-2n\  23.  29  f.  ).  together  with  two  poems  recited  by 
Moses  in  the  hearing  of  thc  people  (32  /.).  Thc 
narrative  chapters  record  doings  and  sayings  of  Moses 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  arc  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  speeches.  Besides  this  unity  of  situa- 
tion and  subject  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  texture  ;  the 
sources  from  which  the  other  books  of  the  Hcxateuch 
are  chiefly  compiled  (J  12,  I')  are  in  Deuteronomy  recog- 
nisable only  in  the  narrative  chapters,  and  in  a  few 
scattered  fragments  in  thc  speeches  :  a  strong  and 
distinctive  individuality  of  thought,  diction,  and  style 
pervades  thc  entire  Ixxilc 

It  was  observed  by  more  than  one  of  the  fathers  that 
Deuteronomy  is  th<-  book  the  finding  of  which  in  the 
1  Book  found  ,L'mPlL'  Kave  thc  impulse  to  the  reforms 

in  Temple"  £  **mghKe*th  year*  Josiah  Ms* 
F  631  B.C.,.*  In  conformity  with  the 
prescriptions  of  the  newly  discovered  book,  the  king 
not  only  extirpated  the  various  foreign  religions  which 
had  been  introduced  in  ancient  or  recent  times,  together 
with  the  rites  and  symbols  of  a  heathenish  worship  of 

1  Cp  also  loah.  83a. 

3  !.fg,  Affff.  8,  1  61  J  Qtn>,i  Dr«J  /'www/.  |  10.    See  Kyle. 

anj  ilely  Scrifturr,  nxiii/    Thc  corresponding  Hebrew 
title,  .-rin  ftjrs  "SBp.  »  found  occasionally  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash  as  well  as  in  the  Masvora. 
i  Quit  rtmm  i/Vr.  herei,  I  31.    See  Rylc,  as  above. 

4  Cp  Hi  XATrtJCH,  Law  Litkhatukk,  Iskakl,  I  37/t 
»  Atha/us.,  Chrysost.,  Jerome. 
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Yahwe,  but  also  destroyed  thc  high  places  of  Yahwe, 
desecrating  every  altar  in  the  land  except  that  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  1 2  K.  22  f. ).  In  Deuteronomy,  and 
there  alone,  all  ihe  laws  thus  enforced  are  found  ;  thc 
inference  is  inevitable  that  Deuteronomy  furnished  the 
reformers  with  their  new  model.  This  is  confirmed  by 
thc  references  to  tl>e  book  found  in  the  temple  as  '  thc 
law-book '  (a  K.  228  11  ;  cp  23  «4  /  )  and  1  the  covenant 
book'  (23a/.  ai) 

The  foimcr  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  1'entateuch  only  in 
the  secondary  parts  of  III.  (2*  6t  20  80  10  SI  24  JO),  and,  like 
the  phrase  this  law'  (4  s  2T  3*  29  signifies  l)t.  or  thc 
deuteronomic  legislation  exclusively;  'covenant  book'  is  an 
appropriate  designation  for  a  book  in  which  the  covenant  of 
Vihwc  with  Israel  (see  (ovhSA.M,  f  6)  is  an  often  recurring 
theme  (i  1  /.  17  1  'i>  1  4  1  j      »>v  12  «4  "  'i,  elc-X1 

Tliat  the  book  read  by  Shaphan  before  Josiah  was 
Deuteronomy  luis  been  inferred  also  from  the  king's  con- 
sternation (3  K.  22*1  ff  ).  which  seems  to  show  tliat  the 
law  was  acconi|fcinie<l  by  such  dcnuncuitions  of  the  con- 
sci|uencesof  disolicdieiiceasare  found  espiviailvin  Ot.  23. 

The  opinion,  once  very  generally  entertained,  thai  ihe 
book  found  by  HilUih  w;is  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  no 
longer  tenable.  In  addition  to  arguments  of  more  or  less 
weight  drawn  from  the  narrative  in  Kings, — thai  ihe 
whole  Pentateuch  would  hardly  lie  dcscriljcd  as  a  law- 
book ;  that  a  liook  as  long  as  the  Pentateuch  could  not 
be  read  through  twice  in  a  single  day  (a  K.  228 10); 
that,  with  the  entire  legislation  before  him.  ihe  king 
would  not  have  based  his  reforms  on  deuteronomic 
laws  exclusively.— recent  investigation  has  proved  tliat 
ihe  priestly  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  united 
wilh  Deuteronomy  till  long  after  the  lime  of  Josiah.4 
Modern  critics  are.  therefore,  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  law-book,  the  discovery  and  Ihe  intro- 
duction of  which  are  related  in  3  K.  22/.  (see  next  |), 
is  to  be  sought  in  Deuteronomy  ;  and  they  arc  very  gener- 
ally agreed,  further,  that  the  book  was  written  cither  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Josiah.  or  at  least  under  one  of  his 
next  predecessors,  Manasseh  or  He/ckiah  (see  i{  16I. 

The  soundness  of  ihe>e  conclusions  has  recently  breti  im- 
pugned by  several  French  and  trerman«;lioLiis(S«inccJit,  M.nn, 
d'Kichtlial,  V efMt|  llorst),1  on  the  ground, 

3.  Account  in  partly  of  sweeping  doubts  concerning  the 
3  K.  22  /"  trustworthiness  of  J  K. partly  of  peculiar 
theories  of  the  composition  of  Dt.  These 
theories  cannot  be  discussed  heie ;  but  the  great  importance 
of  1 K.  2'J  f.t  in  thc  modern  construction  ol  the  history  of 
Hebrew  literature  and  religion,  makes  it  necessary  to  rsaminc 
briefly  the  historical  character  of  those  rh-ipterv  It  is  generally 
agreeil  that  thc  account  of  Josiah  »  reforms.  ;v>  it  lies  before  us, 
is" the  work  of  an  authur  of  the  deuteronomic  «hixil,  who  wrote 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  author  had  drawn 
solely  upon  uial  tradition,  he  might  well  have  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  uf  621  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
demonstrable  that  in  22  3-23 34  he  made  use  of  an  older  written 
suurce.  a  contemporarv  account  of  Josiah's  reign,  which  was 
probably  included  in  the  prc-exilic  history  of  the  kings.  This 
narrative  was  wrought  over  and  enlarsrd  by  the  exilic  writer  ;  in 
particular,  the  original  response  of  Huldah,  which  was  ruA  con- 
firmr.1  by  the  event,  was  superseded,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  ;36  ice.  by  a  wholly  dilTerent  one,  in  which 
the  judgment  is  represented  as  inevitable  (22  15-20 ;  cp  18  )*f.)\ 
1£3  15-20,  also,  is  generally  recognised  a»  a  legendary  addition  ; 
but,  notwithstandini;  ihcvc  chanees,  the  outlines  of  the  original 
account  can  Ik-  reconstructed  with  reasonable  confidence,  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  deserving  of  credence.*  See  King*. 

The  historical  evidence  proves  only  that  thc  law-book 
which  was  put  into  force  by  Josiah  contained  certain 
deuteronomic  laws  concerning  religion, 
not  that  it  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
present  Hook  of  I  >euterotiomy.  A  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  liook  shows  that  the  latter  can- 
not have  been  the  case. 

Chaps.  81-34  are  comjiosite.  Besides  the  two  poems,  S2t-43 
and  88,  they  contain  the  links  which  connect  not  onlv  Dt. 

*  Ex.  21-23,  often  called  by  modern  scholars  '  The  Covenant 
Book  '(see  24  j\  cannot  be  meant;  for,  so  far  from  puttitie  thc 
hich  places  under  the  ban,  these  laws  assume  the  existence  and 
legitimacy  of  many  local  sanctuaries  (sec  21 4  23 14  Jf.\  cp 
20  24). 

2  See  Canon,  I  ?i  f.,  and  the  articles  on  the  several  hooks  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  also  Hl  x.vTKt.cH,  Law  LtTtHATDRH. 

*  For  the  title*,  see  b.  low,  |  31  (t\ 

*  See  St.  <;r/  I  f.i9Jf. ;  Kue.  Omt.to  1  417/,  cp  40;. 
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but  abo  the  DMMloa  of  JF.  and  P  in  Nu.  with  Josh.  Chap.  27, 
also  in  narrative  form,  nuy,  both  on  external  and  on  internal 
ground*,  with  coital  contidence  lie  «ct  aside.'  Wh.it  remains 
|t  all  in  the  furm  of  address ;  I  wit  even  tlii«  is  not 
a  unit,  as  U  shown  by  the  fresh  superscriptions  in  5  i  12  t  2»a, 
anJ  the  formal  c  loses  in  26  16-19  and  •.".>!  l-lsrvll  in  particular, 
1  t-i  and  4  44-49  are  completely  parallel  introduction*.  » hit  h 
strictly  exclude  each  otlirr.  Chap*.  S-'Jn  contain  no  nllusion  to 
a  former  discourse  Mich  It  40;  nur  do  the  Litter  chapter*  form 
a  natural  introduction  to  b-M  or  IM1  Chaps.  1-4  are  dis- 
tinguished also  liy  sli-hl,  hut  not  irisignifu  int.  peculiarities  of 
style,  and  ruote  decisive  difference,  of  historical  representation. 
The  short  prophetic  discourse,  •?-</..  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
later  addition  to  the  liook  ;  '."J  1  |-i>'  y!  is  a  formal  *ul/s<  ription  ; 
the  following  chapters  have  their  own  brief  superscription  ;  the 
tone  of  •.".»/.  is  noticeably  different  from  that  ol  the  exhortations 
and  rHIBp  in  the  body  of  the  Iwok. 

Most  recent  critics  conctuclc  that  the  original  Deuter- 
onomy contained  only  tlvc  one  long  speech  of  Moses. 
6-26  28.  to  which  445-49  is  the  introduction  and  29 1 
[2Sn>]  the  conclusion. 

Others,  urging  that  the  txxik  put  into  the  hands  of 
Josiah  is  uniformly  described  as  a  law-book,  infer  that 
■  w„»  -hmti.      is  to  besought  in  Dt.  12-26  alone; 

JEt 151?  **n-  m  hcM  m  w- is  an  imr°- 

vTtwp».  4*-^«.  dui.lion  miaequentfy  prefixed  to  the 
original  I  kmteronomy  by  another  hand.  I  his  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  the  author  of  5-11 
dilates  on  the  motives  for  keeping  the  laws,  as  though 
the  laws  themselves  were  alreaily  known  to  his  readers.9 

Against  tins  view,  which  would  limit  the  primitive 
Dt.  to  12-2<i,  it  is  argued  that  the  law-book  itself  pre- 
supposes  s.nne  stuh  introduction  as  is  found  in  5-11. 

In  l-'  ^l  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  of  by  whom  the  law 
was  pr  miulg.itcd  ;  5  x  supplies  precisely  the  information  which 
1-1  presumes;  bt-ll  recites  the  covenant  at  Horcb.  with  the 
1  lecaloguc,  its  fundamental  law  ;  bij/f.  explains  the  relation  of 
the  laws  now  about  to  l«e  delivered  to  that  former  law  and 
covenant.  To  this  answers  3»  1  \'2»  M.  which  is  the  culn,  ription, 
not  to  'JK  alone,  but  to  the  whole  Liw-tiook  :  'These  are  the 
words  nf  the  covenant  which  Yahwe  commanded  Mi.se*  to  make 
with  tile  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant 
which  he  made  Write  them  at  Horcb." 

The  situation  supposed  in  12-26  is  throughout  the 
same  a_s  that  described  in  5-11.  The  language  and 
style  of  the  two  portions  present  just  that  degree  of 
rc'-einbl.ince  and  of  difference  which,  rcnicmliering  the 
difference  of  subject  matter,  we  should  c.X|iccl  to  find  in 
the  writing  of  one  author  ;  nothing  indicates  diversity 
of  origin.5 

In  regard  to  chap.  28  also,  critics  are  divided,  Well- 
haUSetl  finds  in  28 jS6l — where,  as  in  ItOio,  the  law  is 
already  a  K<ot — evidence  that  28.  as  well  as  29  /..is 
secondary  ;  these  three  chapters  formed  the  conclusion 
of  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  law-book,  to  which  5-11  was 
the  introduction.4  On  independent  grounds,  however, 
8&4f-68  is  to  lie  recognised  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
chapter,  and  with  these  verses  tin;  only  reason  for  con- 
necting 28  with  the  two  following  chapters  disappears. 
Not  only  are  they  separatist!  by  29 1  /.  [28'«>  and  29  ■  J.  but 
also  the  whole  attitude  and  outlook  of  29/  are  different 
from  those  of  28i-46.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  author  of  12-20  to  conclude  his  Ixjok  by 
urging  as  strongly  as  lie  could  the  motives  to  oliediencc', 
and  solemnly  warning  his  renders  of  the  conse.|Uenecs  of 
disobedience.  .Similar  exhortations  nnd  warnings  arc 
found  at  the  end  of  the  so-called  Covenant  Rook  (Ex. 
33 to JT.).  and  at  the  end  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev. 
26),  the  latter  passage  bang  strikingly  para  lei  to  Dt.  28; 
and  such  a  peroration  was  the  more  appropriate  in  Dt. , 
because  its  laws  are  nil  in  the  form  of  address.  The 
profound  impression  made  ti|M>n  the  king  by  the  residing 
of  the  Ixiok  is  most  naturally  explained  if  it  expressly 
and  emphatically  denounced  the  wrath  of  (iod  against 
the  nation  which  had  so  long  ignored  his  law. 

The  Deuteronomy  of  6ai  B.C.  has  not  come  into  our 

•  S-e  lie  low,  |t(. 

«  See  Weill..  C  //  191-195  j  Vateton,  St*d.  C  157^  ;  St  GVl 
1  t\f. 

•  See  Kue.  Ihr.  I  7,  n.  5.1 1  ;  Di.  Comm.  36%/.;  l>r.  Dt. 

«  //  192  191.  Chaps.  M  and  J7  were  the  introduction  and 
conclusion,  respcctbcly,  of  another  edition. 
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hands  unchanged.  Not  only  have  the  exhortation?  and 
m  ¥.♦...   warnings  been  amplified  and  heightened, 

in  chaps.  1.  .0.  diliona  have  becn  ma(le  lo  thc  Utts. 

At  the  very  leginning  of  the  code  in  12,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  distinctive  of  the  Deuteronomic 
ordinances— the  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem — 
there  are  unmistakable  doublets;  cp  12s-7  with  11/,, 
and  especially  15-19  with  30-28.  In  the  following 
1  !  .iptetsa  t  •  •  -I  in  iiiv  :,r.n,lii'M|.|n  led,  ':  -  UW  nfllslk 
contents,  or  the  unsuitable  place  in  which  they  stand. 

Thus,  the  detailed  prescriptions  of  14  are  foreign  to  the 
usual  manner  of  l»t.  (cp  '!*<■/.),  arid  appear  to  be  closely  related 
to  Lev.  11 ;  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  li  14-70.  represents  the  law 
as  written  (thus  anticipating  III  o  .6),  is  in  conflict  with  the  legiti- 
mate prerogatives  of  the  monarch,  and  is  clearly  dependent  on 
1  S.  *4_^".  10  25 ;  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  20  are  not 
reconcilable  s.uh  the  necessities  of  national  defence,  and  can 
hardly  have  lieen  dreamed  of  before  the  'evile.'  Toothers,  how- 
ever, the  Utopian  character  of  these  laws  seems  not  a  MihVient 
reason  tor  cxc.niuig  them  from  the  primitive  lJtuicroiiomy.1 

While  many  of  the  instances  alleged  Iry  critics  are  in 
themselves  susceptible  of  a  different  explanation,  there 
leeini  to  lie  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Deuteronomic 
code  received  many  additions  liefore  the  book  reached  us 
present  form.  Certain  supplementary  provisions  may 
have  lx-cn  introduced  soon  alter  the  law  was  subjected 
to  the  test  of  practice  ;  others  in  the  Kxilc  ;  while  still 
others  prolublv  date  from  the  period  of  the  restoration  ; 
cp  Hist.  I.it.'§  6/ 

In  5-11  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  contents 

_  ,      .  of  the  chapters  have  U-en  amplified,  and 

7.  Ill  chaps.  ...        .  r      .  '      .    ,  , 

5  11  2*  '  '       a"    connection  disturber!  by 

later  hands. 

The  story  of  the  sin  at  lloreb  in  i> f.  in  a  long  and  confused 
digression.  Chap.  7  ifc  ^5  J.  repeats  1-5;  1-5  is  separated  from 
12*15  h>  v"'i,  which  h.is  no  obsious  appositencss  111  this  pLice ; 
17-24  intrudes  in  the  same  way  between       and  at./.  Similar 

fhenomena  nuiy  lie  ol.scr.ed  in  tfie  folUnvinj;  chaplers.3  Nor 
as  Sf  come  down  10  us  unaltered.  Verse*  4$/.  plainly  mark 
what  was,  at  one  stage  of  its  history,  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
cumminatiuns.  The  two  pieces  which  follow,  47-57  and  5t-t.rJ, 
are  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be  additions  presupposing  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  pcirple.  the  consequence  ol*  neglecting  *  the  words 
of  this  law,  whi<h  are  written  in  this  book  (56  ;  cp  also  ti\. 
Verses  ^6 /.  also,  which  threaten  the  deportation  of  the  king  and 
penile  in  phrases  derived  from  Jeremiah  (with  35,  winch  repeats 
27),  are  probably  glosses.* 


In  the  Hebrew  legislation  three  strata  are  to  lie  re- 
cognised :  the  collections  of  laws  incorporated  in  )Y. 

(Ex.  21-23,  often  called  the  Hook  of  the 
Covenant  ;  K.v  lit  i  ;  the  I j«'  of  Holiness, 


8.  D's  laws  : 
relation  to 


P  and  JE. 


contained  I  in  a  priestly  recension  1  in  Lev. 


]7-2<i  and  cognate  |xass,iges  ill);  and 
the  rest  of  the  laws  in  Kxodus.  Ijevitnus.  and  Numbers, 
predominantly  liturgical,  ceremonial,  and  sacerdotal, 
which,  though  not  all  of  the  same  age  or  origin,  may 
here  be  treated  as  forming  a  single  Ixxly  of  priestly 
law  (PI.  The  result  of  modern  criticism  has  Ixtn  to 
establish  more  and  more  conclusively  that  P,  as  a  whole, 
is  later  than  Deuteronomy.*    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

1  For  a  list  nf  passages  in  12-K5  which  have  been  challenged 

bv  ciiiic-s,  -ee  Hoi*,  h'.inl,  it} cp  also  H.  r-1.  AVr-.  dt 
tHht.4n  Krl.  -7  I'9J).    Anahscs of  the  legislation  have 

re.ently  lieen  attempted  by  Staerk,  Am  /»«-«/,,  1E94,  and 
Steucrnagel,  Dtt  litst.k.  d.  d.  ul.  t~,ritt:c*,  ifc^o.  Kor  a  sketch 
of  these  theories  see  Addis,  />.s  ytntnti  ,y  th(  tltxutent  k,  "J  1  .-19 
(  g3|.  The  substantial  unity  of  the  laws  is  maintained  by  Kue. 
lUx.  %  14,  nn.  1-7.  Against  ICrst,  see  especially  ricpenbring, 
A'.t.  dt  til  hi.  d.t  AV/.  i'tf  i&jr.  l'o«  J. 

»  VatttOB  (St»d.  6  H7-I74)  and  Hurst  (Ktr.  dt  tlliit.  dts 
Fi-l,  M  :9  /F.   IS  cp  fS  174)  have  gone   farthest  in 

the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  secondary  clement*  in  Ml.  Sec 
Kue.  lit*.  I  7,  n.  6;  ricpenbring.  Krt:  dt  tHt*k\  dts  AV/. 
•Jo  \h\/r.  A  formal  analysis  ha*  recently  been  attempted  by 
81  ierk  (-ee  the  last  note),  and  Sleucrna^cl,  Vtr  KalitMtH  del 

i>.*t.,  ie<>4. 

*  Kor  attempts  to  restore  the  primitive  hrief  form  of  the  bless- 
ings and  curses,  sec  Valeton,  Stud.  7  nf.  icy  Kue.  Ilex,  f  j, 
a.  SI  DO;  Horst,  ^Vrr.,  dt  Witt,  dtt  Ret.  1»  .irjjf-,  cp 
liiigy^,  ;  Staerk,  71  /. ;  Steueniagel,  /xoMmrH,  40-44.  Sec  a  1  hi 
Strtntaal, ZtH. /.  Vtmtrfntk.  ll  14/  The  substantial  unity 
of  tl>e  chapter  is  maintained  by  Kue.  and  I  >r. 


*  Cos  HaaATF.tCH.  It  is  not  hereby  denied  that  many 
of  the  Amotion*  and  customs  cmbodted  in  P  are  of  great 
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9.  To  Ex.  21-23. 


agreed  by  nil  that  the  little  collections  of  laws  in  IF.  arc 
old-r  than  Deuteronomy.  The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  is  Riven,  of  Course,  by  the  IX-utcronomic  laws 
restricting  the  worship  of  Yahwe  to  the  one  t«  mplc  at 
Jerusalem.  It  may  confidently  lie  inferred  also  from  the 
prominence  given  throughout  Deuteronomy  to  motives 
of  humanity,  and  the  way  in  which  old  religious  customs, 
like  the  triennial  lithe,  are  transformed  into  sacred 
charities,  as  well  as  from  the  constant  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  God's  goodness  as  n  motive  for  goodness  to 
fellow- men.  Where  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy 
differ  from  those  of  the  I  took  of  the  Covenant,  they 
sometimes  appear  to  he  adapted  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society  ;  as  when  the  old  agricultural  fallow- 
year  is  replaced  by  an  experiment  m  the  septennial 
remission  of  debts.  The  many  laws  dealing  with  con- 
tracts uf  one  kind  or  another  also  are  to  be  noted. 

Most  recent  critics  are  of  the  opinion,  further,  that 
the  author  of  the  1  K-uteronomic  law-book  was  MM  only 
acquainted  with  Ex.  21-23,  but  also 
made  this  code  the  basis  of  his  own 
work  ;  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
Covenant  Hook,  adapted  to  some  extent  to  new  con- 
ditions, but  with  only  one  change  of  far-reaching  effect, 
the  centralisation  of  worship  in  Jerusalem.  It  may  1* 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  evidence  will  sustain 
so  strong  a  statement  of  the  dependence  of  Deuteronomy 
on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 

Verriallv  identical  clauses  arc  vrry  few,  and  in  some  instanrcs, 
at  least,  have  probably  arisen  frucn  sul»Msipient  conformation. 
There  is  no  trare  of  the  influence  of  the  Covenant  It. «ok  either 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  Dt.  l"J-".*>i  or  in  the  sequence  of 
particular  laws.  To  fully  one  half  of  the  Covenant  Itook  (after 
the  subtraction  of  the  religious  precepts),  vir.,  ibe  title  Assaults 
and  Injuries  Kx.  -1  iS-'JJ  i?,  there  is  no  parallel  in  Dt.  ;  while 
the  subject  of  Authorities  in  I>t.  It*  ih-IS  lias  no  counterpart  in 
Kx.  of  thirty -five  laws  in  I h.  "I  io-'.">  16  only  seven 

haw  parallels  in  the  oliler  code,  finally,  in  the  corresponding 
laws' the  coincidence  arc  hardly  more  frequent  or  mote  nearly 
exact  than  we  should  expevt  in  two  cullrition*  originating  at  rvo 
great  distance  in  plaoc  or  titnc,  and  hased  upon  the  MMM  rtligious 
customs  and  omsuetudinary  law  ;  tl*c  evidence  of  literary  de- 
j>endence  is  mush  less  abundant  and  convincing  than  it  must  be 
if  I)t.  were  merely  a  revised  nnd  enlarged  llook  of  the  Covenant.'-1 

Certain  laws  in  Deuteronomy  have  parallels  also  in 
H  ;  but,  whilst  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  often 
10  To  H  '  '"^"'y  *i:m;'lr.  formulation  and  phra.se- 
ology  are  throughout  entirely  different.3  In 
some  points  H  seems  to  Ik-  a  stage  Ireyond  Dt.  ;  but 
the  differences  are  not  of  a  kind  to  imply  a  considerable 
intcrval  of  time  so  much  as  a  diversity  of  dominant 
interest,  such  as  distinguishes  Ivckiel  from  Jeremiah. 

Dt.  14  HI,  compared  with  l.ev.  11.  has  lieen  thought  to  |irove 
that  Dt.  is  de;sendcnt  upon  H  ;  Inn  the  truth  seems  rather  to  he 
that  !„>th  are  Ici^ed  on  a  common  orifElwL  a  piei_c  of  priestly 
Torah,  whi.  h  each  tcprodui.es  and  modifies  in  its  own  way. * 

References  to  the  history  of  Israel  are  much  fewer  in 

Pi.  12-2(5  than  in  1-3  4  ;  they  are  of  a  more  incidental 

«.  »»>  i_i  i  anil  .illusive  character,  and  the  author 
11.  Ds  history  S(,me  fri„[om  in  thp  us<?  of 

ana  JLi.     .  .  ,    .  ,     _  ,      ,  .,  

his  material  ;  but.  as  far  us  they  can 

be  certainly  traced,  they  appear  to  lie  all  derived  from 
IK,  or  from  the  cycle  of  tradition  represented  by  that 
work.  That  the  author  did  not  have  before  htm  JE 
United  With  P  is  proved  by  his  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  1 1 1  <>| ;  if  he  had  read  Nu.  16  in  its 
present  form,  in  which  the  story  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(J  K)  is  almost  inextricably  entangled  w  ith  that  of  Korah 
(P),  he  could  hardly  h.i\o  failed  to  name  the  latter,  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  composite  narrative  (cp  Nu. 
20o/.  27  3  Judc  it.  ami  see  Kokaii  and  Dathan  and 

antiquity  :  nor  that  in  partimlar  instance*  they  mav  be  more 
primitive  tlian  the  corresponding  tries  of  lit.  ;  nor  that  sonic  of 
them  may  have  aliai'icd  a  comparatively  fixed  form,  oral  or 
written,  Isrfarc  the  'evile.' 

1  Thev  may  lie  comcTiiently  compared  in  the  synoptical  tabic 
in  Dr.  Dent,  p.  iy  ff.,  or  in  Staerk,  Dent.  48  ff.,  where  they  arc 
printed  »ide  by  side. 

f  See  also  Steuernagel,  F-ntttehnng,  8?  ff. 

•  Dr.  Dritt.  p.  ivy^.  ;  Itaetilsch.  D*m  H.iHgkeingeutt,  7f>  ff. 
101.    See  also  Lkviticcs. 

■  Kue,  Hex.  %  14,  n.  5  ;  Paton,  JUL  14  48  ff.  [oj]. 
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AniKXUl.  Put  even  if  he  had  possessed  P  separately, 
it  would  be  almost  inexplicable  that  he  so  uniformly 
follows  the  representation  of  JE  where  it  differs  from 
P  or  conflicts  with  it.  The  instances  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  uas  acquainted  with  P  are  too 
few  and  uncertain  to  sustain  the  conclusion  ;  moreover, 
they  arc  nil  found  in  the  long  digression,  PolOn,  which 
probably  w  is  no  part  of  lite  primitive  Deuteronomy.1 

The  traditional  opinion  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses  shortly  before 
son*  his  death,  though  resting  on  the  tcsti- 

nre,  monlrcnic.  mony  of  lhc  book  it5clf  m  9*  m/K 
"  is  contradicted  by  lx>th  the  internal  and 

the  external  evidcni-e  ;  the  contents  of  the  tjook  and  the 

entire  religious  history  of  Israel  prove  that  Deuteronomy 

is  the  product  of  a  much  later  time.    The  legislation  of 

JK(in  the  main,  doubtless,  merely  the  booking  of  an 

ant  lent  consuetudinary  law}  is  without  exception  the 

law  of  a  settled  people,  engaged  in  husbandry.     1  K-uter- 

onuray  rertccts  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture. 

and  must  lie  ascrilied  to  a  time  when  Israel  had  long 

been  established  in  Palestine,     Tin;  fundainent.il  law 

for  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  Dt.  17i»-ao.  presumes  not 

only  the  existence  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  considerable 

experience  of  its  evils.    Solomon  appears  to  have  sat 

fur  the  portrait  of  the  king  as  he  ought  not  to  be.*  In 

the  prohibition  of  the  multiplication  of  horses  and 

treasure  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of  the  prophets, 

to  whom  the  political  and  military  ambition  of  the  kings 

seemed  apostasy  (see,  e.g..  Is.  27).    The  constitution  of 

the  high  court  in  Jerusalem  (Dt.  17  8-13.  cp  19 17)  is  thought 

to  lie  modelled  after  the  tribunal  which  Jehoshaphat 

(middle  of  9th  century  B.C. )  established  (a  Ch.  19t  u  i  1 

More  convincing  than  the  arguments  derived  from 
these  special  laws  are  the  ruling  ideas  and  motives  of 
"--  -m  -  the  whole  hook.    The  thing  upon  which 

aan  t  rieuteronomy  insists  v,ith  urgent  and 

sanctuary.  unwcarie<1  iteration  is  that  Yahwe  shall 
be  worshipped  only  at  one  place,  which  he  himself  wilt 
choose,  where  alone  sacrifices  may  1*  offered  and  the 
annual  festivals  celebrated.  Although  no  place  is  named, 
there  can  1*.-  no  doubt,  as  there  was  none  in  the  minds 
of  Josiah  and  his  counsellors,  that  Jerusalem  is  meant. 

Jerusalem  was  not  one  of  the  ancient  holy  places  of  Israel.  It 
owed  its  religious  importance  to  the  fact  that  in  it  was  the  royal 
temple  of  the  luthcan  Lings;  but  this  was  far  from  putting  it 
upon  an  equality  with  the  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Itethcl  and 
Sliechem,  Gifgal  and  llccrsheba.  The  actual  pre-eminence  of 
Jerusalem,  without  which  the  attempt  to  assert  for  ii  an  ex- 
clusive sanctity  is  inrom  livable,  was  the  result  of  the  iiitiorical 
events  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (rat  nr.  )  left  Judah 
the  only  1  people  of  Yahwe.'  The  holy  plains  of  Israel 
were  profaned  by  the  conquerors — proof  that  Yahwo 
repudiated  the  worship  offered  to  him  there,  as  the 
prophets  had  declared.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah.  ravaged  the  land,  destroyed 
its  cities,  nnd  carried  off  their  inhabitants  ;  the  capital 
itself  was  at  the  last  extremity  (sec  HCXKKIAH,  x; 
Isk.UX.  S  33  f. ).  The  deliverance  of  the  city  from  this 
peril  seemed  to  be  a  direct  interposition  of  Yahwe.  and 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  must  have  gained  greatly  in 
prestige  through  this  token  of  Cod's  signal  favottr. 

This  of  itself,  however,  would  not  give  rise  to  the  idea 
thai  Yahwe  was  to  be  worships  in  Jerusalem  alone. 
The  genesis  of  this  idea  must  1*  sought  in  the  mono- 
theism of  the  prophets.  At  a  time  when  monotheism  had 
not  yet  become  conscious  of  its  own  universalism,  men 
could  hardly  fail  to  reason  that  if  there  was  but  one  true 
Cod,  he  wis  to  lie  worshipped  in  but  one  place.  And 
that  pi  nr.  in  the  light  of  history  and  prophecy,  could  only 
be  Jerusalem.     The  way  in  which  Dt.  attempts  to  carry 

'  See   Dt.  10  i  6  :■■!  ;  and.  on  these  passages.  Kue.  Th.  T. 
»5H  >•  i : 'Dr.  Dent.  p.  xvi.    On  »o-lUti  cp  alvj  Wlow, 
I  1-  (smalt  IvpeX 
*  Cp  I  H.  17  10 /  with  iK.li*  in  3^  t^/  11  i.s  o  =n  10  nff. 
1  A  critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat in  aCh.  \"  ff.  d.:n-s  not.  however,  inspire  us  with 
i  in  the  account  uf  his  judicial  refurms. 
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out  this  principle,  by  simply  transferring  to  Jerusalem 
the  cultus  of  the  local  sanctuaries  with  their  priesthoods, 
was  only  practicable  within  narrow  territorial  limits,  such 
as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  seventh  century. 

\\V  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  Hooks  of  Kings 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  suppress  the  old  local  MUKtU- 
aries  in  Judah  until  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  :  the  most 
godly  kings  left  the  high-place!  unmolested  (i  K.  15 14 
2  K.  I 'J  4  H3  l.">4  js).  The  deulerotiomist  author 
of  Kings,  to  whom  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  was,  from 
the  moment  when  Yahwe  took  up  his  aUxle  in  it  (1  K. 
In/],  the  only  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice,  condemns 
this  remissness  as  a  great  sin  ;  but  (here  is  no  evidence 
that  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  so  regarded  it.  Klijah  is  in  despair 
over  the  sacrilege  which  threw  down  the  altars  of  Yahwe  ; 
when  he  goes  to  meet  God  face  to  face,  it  is  not  to 
Jerusalem,  but  to  Horcb,  the  old  holy  mountain  in  the 
distant  S. ,  that  he  turns  his  steps.  Amos  and  Hosea 
inveigh  against  the  worship  at  the  holy  places  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  because  it  is  morally  corrupt  and 
religiously  false,  not  because  its  seals  are  illegitimate  ; 
nor  is  their  repudiation  of  the  worship  011  the  high-placcS 
more  unqualified  than  Isaiah's  rejection  of  the  cultus  in 
Jerusalem  (Is.  1  10/A).  The  older  law-books,  far  from 
forbidding  sacrifice  at  altars  other  than  that  in  Jerusalem, 
formally  sanction  the  erection  of  such  altars,  ami  promise 
that  at  every  recognised  place  of  worship  Yahwe  will 
visit  his  worshippers  and  bless  thrm  ( Ex.  20  34). 

According  to  7  K.  IS  4  21  21  3,  Merekiah  removed  the  h it;h- 


placc*.  demolidicd  ill*  standing  stones,  hewed  down  the  sacred 
DBSfsJ  The  f;ilse  tenses  prose,  however,  th.it  18 4  Inreii  in- 
terpolated by  a  very  late  hand  ;  the  original  text  said  only  that 
Hc/ckiah  removed  the  bronze  serpent  which  ill  WOfufaippfi  in 
the  temple  (see  Npiiishta  ;  nor  can  much  greater  reliance 
lie  put  upon  the  reference  in  the  *|ieech  of  the  Kal>diakch(IS2z). 
It  Play  well  lie  thai  Herrkiah.  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib, 
look  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  idolatry-  against  which 
Isaiah  thundered  in  both  his  earlier  and  hi>  later  prophecies 
(2»  iB  70  30  J2  U  7),  perhaps  including  the  sacred  trees  and 
other  survival-  of  rude  natural  religion  (Is.  1  iy).1  In  any  case, 
t!ie  reaction  of  ihe  f  blowing  reign  swept  away  all  traces  of  his 
work.    Cp  Hi  /tKiAM,  1 ;  Isaiah,  Lj  f  15. 

Another  very  distinct  indication  of  the  age  in  which 
Dt.  was  written  is  found  in  the  foreign  religions  which 
.     —     .       it  combats.    The  worship  of  'the  whole 

mUefifeL  hiM  of  heaven'  (DtUj  cp  4  to),  an 
Assyrian  cult  frequently  condemned  by 
the  prophets  of  the  seventh  century  ()er.  83  19 1 J  32j> 
Zcph.  I  s*.3  but  not  mentioneil  by  any  earlier  writer, 
was  probably  introduced  by  Manassch,  during  whose 
reign  Assyrian  influence  was  at  its  height  in  Judah. 
The  sacriiice  of  children.  '  sending  them  through  the 
fire"  to  the  King-God  (I)t.  lSio  I231).  also  belongs  to 
the  seventh  century  (see  MOLECH) ;  neither  Is.1i.d1  nor 
any  of  the  other  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  alludes 
to  these  riles. 

A  relatively  late  d  He  has  lieen  inferred  also  from  the 
Laws  against  (lie  erection  of  steles  and  sacred  poles  (m,tf- 
sibCth  and  A  shirt m)  by  the  uUars  of  Yahwe  (Dt.  IC21  /.). 

The  older  laws  nnly  enjoin  the  destruction  of  the  fllMMliU 
holy-places  all  their  appurtenances  (Ek.  34  1  j      74  ;  cp 

Dt.  12  1).  1  lie  prophets  of  the  eighth  ri-nturv,  especially  HuM-a 
anil  Isaiah,  assail  ifie  tdoUof  Yahwe,  hut  not  the  more  IMhnUlvt 
standing  stones  and  posts  ;  the  polemic  against  the  latter  begins 
with  Jeremiah. 

The  age  of  lit.  may  be  determined  also  by  its  relation 
to  other  works  of  known  dale.     I-rom  the  lime  of 
,  .      ,     Jeremiah,  the  influence  of  Dt.  is  an- 
other writers  nlis,ll;l,,l.v  10       recognised  in  the 
whole  propheticand  historical  literature, 
whilst  w  e  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  this  influence  in 


p  the  much  more  extended  account  of  these  reform, 

h.2M 


1  c,, 

■  Ch.  29-31. 

*  If  it  were  established  that  Herekiah  put  down  the  high- 
places,  it  wo  ild  not  follow  that  I>t.  is  older  than  Hezekiah  :  the 
ni'ire  prijloble  hypothesis,  in  s-iew  of  ;ill  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  and  the  historical  liooks,  would  be  that  the  llcntero- 
nomic  law  was  in  the  line  of  the  measure-,  adopted  by  the  ke  g. 

Cp  also  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Jer.  T  1  ,  44  ,7. 
See  Quek»  or  Heavkn. 
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the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  ;  neither  the  impressive 
itteas  nor  the  haunting  phrases  of  1  *t.  have  left  their 
mark  there.1  The  inference  that  Dt.  was  unknown  to 
the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  1-elorc  the  seventh  ce  ntury 
is  hardly  to  lie  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  its  ruling  ideas,  Dt.  is 
dependent  upon  the  prophesy  of  the  eighth  century. 
W'c  have  already  seen  thai  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib  prepared  lhe  way  for  the  belief  that 
the  temple  on  Mt,  Z:on  was  the  only  sanctuary  at  which 
Yahwe  should  be  worshipped!  and  that  the  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  was  the  theological  basis  of  the  same 
belief.  The  lofty  theism  of  IH. ,  which  exalts  Yahwe. 
not  only  in  might  and  majesty,  but  also  in  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  truth  —  the  moral  transformation  of  the 
old  conception  of  'holiness'  (see  CLEAN,  g  t} — is  of 
the  same  origin,  whilst  the  central  idea  of  the  l>ook, 
that  the  essence  and  end  of  true  religion  is  the  mutual 
love  of  God  and  his  people,  is  derived  from  llosca. 
In  general,  the  theology  of  Dt.  is  an  advance  upon 
*hat  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  whose 
teaching  it  fuses  ami  assimilates,  and  approximates  to 
that  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  40-5& 

To  the  same  result  we  are  led  by  the  literary  character 
of  Dt.  Its  style  is  more  copious  and  flowing  than  that 
of  earlier  writers  ;  but  it  lacks  their  terse  vigour,  and  is 
not  free  from  the  faults  of  looseness,  prolixity,  and 
rc|>ctiiion.  into  which  a  facile  pen  so  easily  glides.  In 
these  respects  it  exhibits  the  tendencies  which  mark  Die 
literature  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  Exile.  The 
diction,  also,  is  distinctly  that  of  the  same  period, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Jeremiah.' 

Evidence  of  every  kind  thus  concurs  to  prove  lhat  the 
primitive  Dl  was  a  product  of  the  seventh  century. 


16.  Result  as 
to  date  of  D. 


The  f.n  t  that  it  combats  foreign  cults 
which  were  introduced  by  Manassch 
mil. tales  against  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  scholars,  thai  it  had  its  origin  in  the  last 
years  of  Hezekiah.  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
reforms  of  that  king.  A  hypothesis  which  commends 
itself  to  many  critics  is  lhat  Dt.  was  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Manassch  as  a  protest  against  the  evils  of  the 
time  and  as  a  programme  of  reform.  Its  authors  died 
without  l>ei'ig  able  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  the 
book  was  Inst,  until,  many  years  after,  it  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah.  To  others  it 
Seems  more  prolmblc  that  Dt.  was  written  under  Josiah, 
shortly  Ijefore  it  was  brought  to  light,  by  men  who 
thought  the  time  ri|je  for  an  attempt  to  Introduce  ihe 
reforms  by  which  alone,  they  believed,  Judah  could  lie 
Saved  1  and  had  intelligently  planned  the  way  in  which 
this  should  be  cOW  led,* 

Everything  (joints  to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where 
DL  was  written  :  a  work  whose  aim  was  to  exalt  the 
17  Place  (,  M,I''C  *°  ,ne  position  of  the  sole  sanctuary 
of  Yahwe  can  hardly  have  originated  any- 
where else.  The  Torah  of  the  priests  is  throughout  so 
intimately  united  wilh  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
prophets  thai  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  l>oth 
priesLs  and  prophets  were  associated  in  its  production, 
or  at  least  lhat  its  priestly  authors  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  Who  these 
authors  were  cannot  l»c  more  definitely  determined.* 

That  the  authors  of  the  primitive  Dt.  freely  used 
older  collections  of  laws  has  lieen  generally  recognised. 

17a.  Sources  ,!c?,ulc  1  x  (on  which  see  above, 

_fr7       §  <A  remains  of  another  collection  are 

found  m  Dt.  22-25.    Staerk  and  Steuer- 

nagcl  have  recently  undertaken  to  show  by  minute 

1  Thi-  i.  equally  true  of  the  older  historians :  but  thrir  work* 
have  l>re-i  preserved  only  in  deutcrotiornistic  recension*. 

*  On  die  itirtion  of  lit.,  see  the  commentaries  of  Kn.  and  Ib\: 
Kleinert,  Pitt/.  214  Jf.  :  Kue.  Hex.  f  7,  n.  4  :  Hob.  Finl% 
viijr.;  l>r.  Pt.  p.  IxKviii  Jf.  On  the  style.  Di.  «n;  Hob, 
W)\JT.  \  Dr.  p.  hexxvi  Jf. 

i  So  De  Wctte,  Kenss.  Oraf,  Kue.,  We.,  St.,  Che.,  and  others. 

*  The  suggestion  lhat  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  Dt.  (vun 
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analysis  thai  both  the  hortatory  and  the  legislative 
parts  of  Dt.  are  in  a  stricter  sense  Composite. 

According  to  Stcuernt^cl,  the  I.x.k  dis.  .o.ml  in  the  temple 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Dt.o  was  the  Work  of  a 

I  - l.ictm.  who  combined  with  eonsidcraMc  skill  —  lmt  ntr  I  ionic* 
ally,  and  without  substantial  add  ti'.n*— two  older  works  of 
lise  character,  each  consisting  of  a  hortatory  introduction  and  a 
t.. i  ly  of  law*.  One  of  thrru  (Sg.)  it  nwl.nl  by  the  direct 
a-Mres*  lo  l*raet  in  the  second  iter -.on  singular  ;  the  other  tl'l.) 
use*  the  plural.  The  older  of  these  work*  (>.;.)  it  a»-i|{iieU  to 
the  early  year*  of  Mamtwln  reijn  (shortly  after  too  ha..),  the 
other  t PL)  was  composed  about  f;o.  The  union  of  the  tun  by 
the  redact  ir  (l)r )  fall*  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  twenty-five 
\e;i'»  or  in>re  before  the  discovery  of  the  lmok  in  the  temple. 
i'.  hIi  ."v.  and  HI.  made  u-e  of  older  -collection*  of  law*,  and 
these  source*  can  »tili  in  part  he  recognisi-l.  One  of  the  chief 
■onrOM  of  S<.  (the  '  t  •r.indvimm'une ')  was  put  out  in  support 
of  H'-ii-kuh  *  reform*,  probably  nut  bag  alter  7*1  U.C 

Chaps.  1-3,  in  the  form  of  an  address  ol  Moses  to 
Israel,  contain  a  review  of  the  principal  cvenls  of  the 
,„  migration,  from  the  departure  of  the 

is.  Adtuutmj.  |s|  ielite9from  Horeb  to  the  moment  al 

related  to  E  wbkh  ,,e  is  M"-  'ki»g  »°  tbftm.)  This 
reiaiea  to      re,ro,|K!l.t  throughout  follows  the  history 

of  J  I-:,  from  which  its  material  is  ilrawu  and  many 
phrases  and  whole  clauses  arc  borrowed.'  L'pon  closer 
examinaliOQ  it  appears  that  the  chief  source  of  the 
chapters  is  E.  which  the  author  had  before  him 
separately  ;  whether  he  made  use  of  J  is  doubtful  ;  of 
dependence  on  l'  there  is  no  trace. 

The  retrospect  lie-ins  abruptly  with  the  rnmmaml  to  remove 
fr.im  lloreb  (I  r->  >,  snd  it  has  Wen  coiiieclurcd  that  f>o-Hlu 
<.ir  at  least  I*  25-HI  ttl,  which  recites  the  transgrexsion  at  llnreli, 
and  ■  m;>  the  narrative  to  the  precise  point  where  it  is  taken 
up  in  1.  once  stood  before  1 7.  More  prnhahly,  however, 
V  j-IOii  is  not  a  misplaced  fragment  of  the  retrospect,  but  the 
pro  I  ict  of  *.ii  .-t-vove  rditorial  amplification*. *  The  review  end* 
a*  abruptly  a*  it  J»e^in* ;  the  words  '  And  we  abode  in  the 
valley  in  front  of  lieth-peor'  (S  :qk  must  originally  have  lieen 
f  ill  awed  by  an  account  of  the  sin  at  Haal-pcor  (Nu.  25  1-5  ;  cp 
Dt.  <  1  A). 

The  chapters  (1-31  are  not  by  the  author  of  5-26. 
The  resemblance  in  language  and  style  is  utn-tiolionably 
very  close,  though  there  are  some  noticeable  differences  ; 
but  the  diversity  of  historical  representation  is  decisive  : 
cp  2*9  with  39]-6  7/..  214-16  with  i\  1  jf  ;u f. 

'ITic  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  1-1  was  prefixed  to 
the  primitive  In.  to  connect  it  with  the  history  in  I'.x. 
and  N'u. .  is  improtiuble  ;  for  such  a  puqiosj-  a  rec  ipitu- 
lation  of  the  historv  w  as  more  than  superfluous.  Others, 
with  l>ett'-r  reason,  suppose  that  l!ie  historical  r/tttmd 
was  intended  as  the  intr>iduction  to  a  separate  edition 
of  Dt.  The  wav  in  which  it  begins  and  ends  |sce  aliovc, 
small  type)  suggests  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the 
purpose,  but  was  extracted  and  adapted  by  the  editor 
from  some  older  source.  Conclusive  marks  of  the  age 
of  the  chapters,  further  than  their  dependence  upon  E 
and  the  general  affinity  to  the  dcuteronouiistic  school, 
arc  hardly  to  be  discovered. 

Chap.  41-40  has  generally  been  taken  with  1-3.  as  a 

10  n        4  hOrUIOry  close  lo  the  historical  introduction. 
•  Vexilic    r'""re        -W^T  neitltcr  a  formal  nor 
'"4°  a  material  connection  between  them. 

The  historical  allusions  in  the  exhortation  are  to  events 
related,  nil  in  1-3,  but  in  h /?.;  4i  /.  dirt,*  ft.sm  the 

retrospect  (I  ytf.  etc.)  and  agree  with  .'<»/.  11  v  Jr.  :".<  i  fT.,  in 
making  the  speaker's  audience  witnesses  of  the  scenes  at  Horeb ; 
the  greater  part  of  4  is  only  a  homilctical  enlargement  on    25  jf. 

In  other  piints  4  g'«-s  beyond  5-11  ;  its  monotheism 
takes  a  loftier  tone,  like  that  of  Is.  40-69  (see  4 15  19 
15-iyk  In  4  as-  <>  deportation  and  dispersion  are  inevit- 
able :  the  prediction  that  in  the  far  country  Israel  will 
return  to  Yah  we  and  find  forgiveness  takes  the  central  j 
place  which  it  has  in  the  exilic  prophets. 

The  language  resembles  5-11  more  closely  than  1-3. 
but  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  :  4  17/  an-  full  of  words 
and  phrases  which  remind  us  of  E/ckicl.  II.  and  V  (cp 

1  Chap.  1 1-5.  which  now  forms  the  introduction  to  the  speech, 
i*  not  homoeencous,  and  gloss.  *  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 

discourse  itself, 

I  Si  •  j.  irticulaHy  Dr.  Dl.  on  these  chapters  where  the  rela- 
tion is  well  ecl.iSiied. 
»  Cp  above,  |  11. 
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also  ja'l  :  3s  seems  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
Jeremiah  (18 13 ;  cp  01.  Chap.  4  thus  appears  to  1*  a 
secondary  addition  to  Dt..  composed  in  the  Exile,  and 
closely  akin  to  29,  if  not  by  the  same  hand.1 

Chap.  441-4J.  the  designation  by  Moses  of  three 
asylum  cities  cast  of  the  Jordan,  has  no  connection 

SO  Chan  ei,ner  wnat  precedes  or  with  what 
,  *  *~  follows.  In  phraseology  the  verses  agree 
««»-43  44-49-  ctOM,,v  wjtn  i)t  10, ,       after  which  they 

arc  proliably  modelled.  They  may  originally  bm 
stood  after  3 17  or  jj,  or  perhaps  after  19. 

Chap.  444-49.  the  title  and  superscription  to  5  jf. .  like 
the  corresponding  superscription  1  i-s.  appears  to  be 
the  prixluct  of  successive  adttitions  and  redactions  by 
scntie-i  or  editors  ;  the  oldest  form  of  the  title  may  have 
I  wen  simply.  •  'Pais  is  the  law  which  Moses  laid  before 
the  Israelite!  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Moab '  (cp  1  5). 

Chap.  27,  in  narrative  form,  stands  entirely  dis- 
connected in  the  midst  of  the  speeches  of  Moses, 
Chi)  9"  s<rPnril""B     fronl  26.    <  >raf,  accordingly, 

.  up.  regarded  it  as  an  interpolation,  introduced 
tour  pieces.  whcn  l)t    was  ,„,„;,)  with  the  older 

historical  bxik  {J Kb  whilst  Wellhausen  sees  in  it  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  edition  of  the  Dcuteronomic 
law-book  (I-440  T2-26  27).  The  chapter  (27) 

consists  of  four  distinct  parts  :  vu.,  1-89/.  11-13  14-36. 
IV.  9  f.  may,  as  many  critics  think,  have  originally 
connected  *;6  with  2*.  In  i  f.  where  there  is  much 
repetition,  $-7»j  has  long  l«-en  recognised  as  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  source  to  which  Ex.  2024-sei  [»!-»}] 
belongs.  IV.  ta  /.  seem  to  lie  the  sequel  of  II  39/.. 
the  whole  Iving  a  liturgical  eml>oilimctit  of  11 36-18. 
and  plainly  secondary.  IV.  u-»6  cannot  be  by  the 
author  of  11-13 :  the  things  on  which  Dl  lays  the 
greatest  strrss  are  lacking  in  this  decalogue,  which  is  a 
cento  gatherer  I  from  all  strata  of  the  legislation,  especially 
from  1-cv  18-20. 

Chap  29 /  contain  a  new  address  of  exhortation  and 
warning,  introduced,  like  5  f..  by  the  words.  'And 
32  Chin  •>«/■  *Io!,cs  convoked  all  Israel.'  The  stand- 
P  7'  p.int  of  the  writer  is  similar  to  that  of 
4t-40,  and  differs  in  the  tame  way  from  that  of  6-26  28 
1-46  ;  cp  in  particular  30«-io  with  4 15-31-  Tf>  author 
had  before  him  the  tteuteronotnk  law,  with  its  blessings 
and  curses,  in  a  book  (29ao/  »7  30 10.  cp  also  29  9 
2*  ;3  61 1.  The  diction  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
5-26,  and  appioximatcs  more  closely  to  that  of  Jeremiah. 
u|xm  whom  the  author  is  evidently  dependent.  Chaps. 
29/.  are.  therefore,  like  4.  an  exilic  addition  lo  Dl  The 
movement  of  thought  in  these  chapters  is  far  from  being 
orderly  or  coherent:  29  io-jS  [' docs  not  naturally 
follow  10-15  (9-14].  and  the  latter  verses  have  no  obvious 
connection  with  1-9  [i-B]  ;  30i-io  cannot  originally  have 
st<*xl  belwiseri  29  and  oOu-jct.  The  position  of 

these  chapters  is  difficult  to  explain.  Chap.  281-46 
is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  long  sjiecch  of  Moses, 
5-26  ;  29  i  ('J^ou]  is  a  formal  subscription,  marking  the 
end  of  the  b>.ik.  The  only  natural  place  for  fresh 
admonitions  lo  observe  the  law  would  lie  after  the.  law 
had  been  committed  to  writing  (31  9-13 ;  cp  34  27):  and  it 
has  l»een  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that  this 
was  the  original  jiosition  of  the  pining  charge.' 

Chap.  31.  which  takes  up  the  narrative  again,  is 
composite,  and  presents  to  criticism  most  difficult 
problems. 

Verses  1-8  are  not  the  Wfiuel  of  2r>^  or  nf  ?H :  they  take  up 
the  story  at  the  point  which  the  historical  introduction  reache* 
in  Sri  '.  they  are  deuteron<miistic  in  colour. 
23.  Chap.  81.  and  iHllmann  mmiti—  thai  000a  they  followed 
Sj8  immediately.  A  parallel  to  1-8  is  found  in 
14  f.  -2  \.  in  which  Valiwc  himself  gives  the  charge  to  Joshua  M  the 
sacred  tent  '.  these  verse*  are  probably  derived  from  F.  The 
intervenino  verses,  16-32,  are  an  introduction  to  the  1  Song  of 
Moses,'  32  1-43,  to  which  3^44  is  the  corresponding  close.  This 


>  On  thi*  point  *ee  further  bel  >w,  |  n 
*  See  next  sectbn  (13).  on  31  i4-»9. 
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in;r  >i.ictii>r.  »  tint  deutenwiomic,  a*  the  language  proves;  It  i* 
equally  clear  thai  it  i»  not  by  the  author  nf  14/:  ij.  The 
u  mtirni  uf  the  source  of  the  verse*  will  recur  in  connection  with 
the  age  of  the  poem  ilself  (next  i.  second  par.*.  J  r.  o-i  t, 
relating  how  the  law  was  committed  to  writing  and  picserved, 
f. Tin  .in  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  account  o(  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  are  liy  rn.itiy  critic*  co.merted  with  5-".V>  2».  lite 
preservation  of  the  law  is  the  subject  of  34-.'7.  which  the 
repetition  and  the  different  motive  prove  to  be  hy  anothrr  lianii  j 
so  ft  nm  to  l>c  a  preparation  for  the  recitation  of  the  'Song' 
(  10),  and  is  as  much  out  of  place  after  ig-33  as  34-57  after  9*13  ; 
trie  whole  passage,  34.70  ( to),  is,  tlierefore,  ascribed  loa  redactor, 
lhllmann  conjecture*  that  a&/.  (in  substance)  originally  consti- 
tuted the  introduction.  Ml  to  the  Sons  of  Moses,  hut  10  a  sjttcch 
the  close  of  wlmh  is  to  I*  foiiiul  in  3i'4V4~.  This  speech, 
containing  the  last  exhortation*  and  admonitions  of  Mom:-*,  was 
removed  from  it*  place  after  ;Uo-tl  to  make  room  for  tlie  Sung, 
ami  i*  preserved,  though  worke.)  over  and  extensively  inter- 
polated, ini  SJ /.  Kor  reasons  which  have  already  lieeri  indicated, 
we  should  not,  however,  with  ]>illitiann,  attribute  this  speech  to 
the  author  ofi-L'ii  JS,  but  to  a  hter  deuttrcnomUtic  writer. 

Chap.  32 1-4.5;  The  S*>ng  of  JJtacj.' — The  theme  of 
the  CMc  is  the  goodness  of  Yahwe.  the  sin  of  Israel  in 
g         .  rejecting  him.    am!  the  ruin  which  this 
M     *»  0  .i|).  .-t.isy  entails.    The  poem  contain*  no 
moses.      definite  allusions  to  historical  events  by 
which  its  age  may  tie  exactly  determined.    The  con<|ucst 
of  (  '.ma  in  evidently  lies  for  lite  writer  in  a  remote  |xist 
hf):  ami  he  has  had  Maple  experience  of  the  pro* 

pensity  of  Israel  to  adopt  foreign  religions,  and  of  the 
national  calamities  in  which  the  prophets  WW  the 
judgments  of  Yahwe  upon  this  defection.  The  language 
h  is  lieen  thought  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  the  North;  and  many  scholars  lieiieve  that 
the  situation  reflected  in  the  poem  is  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (707-783  B.C. )  or  the 
early  years  of  Jerolmam  II.  (782-743!.  when,  after  the 
long  and  disastrous  Syrian  wars.  Israel  was  beginning 
to  recover  its  former  Jmwer  and  |nos|>crity.:'  Others, 
understanding  by  the  'no  people"  lev  K"">.  the  '  ft  x  dish 
nation'  <*»;;  ni  31),  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  such  terms 
would  lie  aophed  more  naturally  than  they  could  Ijc  to 
the  Syrians  (cp  Is.  33  19. 3  lirf/  ),  ascnlielhe  poem  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  century.  The  words  may,  how- 
ever, with  even  greater  probability.  !»•  interpreted  ol  the 
K.diytoniatis  (cp  Jcr.  6  t.-/..  especially  1  lab.  K>jf., 

Dt.  fr>  tf.  1.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Song  there  .ire 
several  words  which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  eighth 
century,  but  are  common  in  tlie  literature  of  the  seventh 
and  sixth  ;  the  Aramaisms  in  word  and  form  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  Kphrainntc  origin 
mav  equally  well  lie  marks  of  a  later  age.  t  he  poem 
contains  many  reminiscences  of  the  older  prophets, 
especially  of  Ilosea  and  Isaiah;  but  in  its  whole  spirit 
and  lone,  as  well  as  in  particular  expressions,  it  is  much 
more  closely  akin  to  Jeremiah.  Iixckicl.  and  Is.  40-S6 
It  has  a  strong  resemblance,  also,  to  the  exilic  additions 
to  111.  (4  -29/.  I  ;  its  theology  is  that  of  these  chapters 
and  of  Is.  40  /f.  Its  affinities  to  the  Psalms  and  the 
products  of  Jewish  Wisdom  are  to  l>c  noted.4  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  didactic  ix>em.  etnlxtlving  in  lofty  verse  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  Israel's  history  from  la-ginning 
to  end.  Kuenen  ami  others  ascttlie  the  Song  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  (say  630-600  n.r.) ;  but  the 
coiisidt  rations  last  adduced,  and  others  which  might  lie 
mentioned,  point  rather  to  an  exilic  or  ttost-cxilie  tlate. 

It  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  the  introduction 
to  the  Song  (31  i6-«)  is  pre-deuterotiomic  (J  or  Kl  :* 
not  so  much,  however,  upon  internal  evidence  as  in 
consequence  of  general  theories  aliout  the  age  of  the 
noctn  and  the  composition  of  the  last  chapters  of  I)t. 
It  is  intrinsically  at  least  equally  proliable  that  the 

t  On  the  Song  of  Moses  see  F.w.  //?/»'  8  41.05  ['57); 
Kamnh.  I'.ti   l.u  l  Moui.  iBnj;  K'.u.  '  l>as  I.ied  M^e's  u. 

dim  l»cut.'  St.  av.  44  :4q  jf.  I'tiI  45  3*>  jr.  upJ.  [*t»|; 

reprinted  in  Der  Ptnt.  3j.1-.167  Col:  St.  /.ATW  5  207-300 
I'fivl  Tor  the  older  literature  sec  DL  Comm.  395;  Keuss, 
GAT.  I  336. 

*  See  3  K.  lSji.Js  1435-37. 

»  This  verse  i>,  however,  prokxhly  not  from  the  Assyrian 
j*ri  si. 

*  See  1/  3/  6  jf/,  etc  »  Kue.  attributes  it  to  Kje. 


26.  Its  date. 
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introduction  is  post-deuteronomic  ;  and  this  hypothesis 
is  strongly  commended  by  the  fact  that  the  S>ng  itself 
has  apparently  l«ni  put  in  the  place  of  the  List  discourse 
of  Moses  (29/  ),  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the  'exile.' 

Chap.  ,'t'J44  is  the  closing  note  to  the  poem,  cor- 
responding to  31  jo  at  its  begionirig  Verses  45-47 
are  the  close  of  tlie  speech,  answering  to  3138/;1 
they  contain  no  allusion  to  the  Sing;  their  literary 
aflinitics  are  to31iS/..  not  to31i6-^  or  3244.  (  hap. 
3243-53  Ulongs  to  the  priestly  stratum  ;  the  same 
command  is  given  somewhat  mure  briefly  in  Nu. 
2713-14  I  I'l. 

Chap.  33:  'The  Messing  wherewith  Moses  the  man 
of  God  blessed  the  Israelites  liefore  he  died-' 1  Ileyond 

2B  Blnasintr  ,his  suPt''N,rll)1""»-  «°  attempt  is  made  to 
g'  connect  the  p«iem  with  the  history  or 
Moses'  last  days  ;  from  which  it  may  be  infem-d  that  it 
was  not  introduced  by  a  deuterononiistic  editor.  The 
Opening  verses  (t-j).  which  are  very  oIkscwc,  in  part 
through  corruption  of  the  text,  describe  the  coming  of 
Yahwe  from  Sinai,  the  giving  of  the  I  .aw,  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  of  Jacob  1?),  and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
in  Israel. 'J  Thercu|>on  conic,  without  any  transition, 
Hlessings  on  eleven  tribes,  following  n  geographical 
order  from  south  to  north,  and  tillering  greatly  in 
length  and  in  character. 

The  Blessing  <>f  Miw*  is  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  so-called  Messing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49  1-37), 
though  not  a  n«Te  imitation  of  it.  The 
historical  situation  reflected  in  ttieltlessings 
of  the  several  trilies  in  I  H.  is  that  of  a  time  considerably 
later  than  that  in  Gen.  ;  cp  pirtii  ularly  Levi  (l  ien. 
495-7  1H.  338-n)  and  Judah  (Gen.  498-t3  Dt.  337).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  situation  tsentirelv  dilferent  from  that 
repres<  titeil  in  the  S'ng  of  Moses,  lit.  32.  While  in 
the  latter,  aj>o*lasy  has  drawn  upon  Israel  the  consuming 
anger  of  Yahwe.  and  the  very  existence  of  the  people  is 
threatened,  the  Messing  breathes  from  end  to  end  a 
national  spirit  exalted  by  power  and  prosperity  and 
unbroken  by  disaster.  The  author  was  a  nieniln-r  of 
one  of  the  northern  trities,  or  a  I.evite  nt  one  of  the 
northern  sanctuaries.  The  blessing  of  Joseph  (13-17) 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in 
the  ptide  of  its  power,  and  |ierhaps  flushed  with  victory, 
was  thinking  of  foreign  conquests  (17*.  Recent  critics 
have  generally  followed  Urn  in  ascribing  the  poem  to 
the  time  of  Jerotxiam  II.  (783-743  H.c. ),  when  for  a 
brief  space  Israel  seemed  to  have  regained  all  its  ancient 
power  and  glory  ;  30  is  then  referred  to  the  recovery 
of  the  territories  of  which  Gad  had  been  stripped  by 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus  in  die  disastrous  period  which 
prectded. 

The  pravcr  in  7,  '  Hear,  O  Yahwe,  the  vo'ce  of  Judah,  and 
bring  him  to  his  people,'  has  lieen  understood  as  the  wish  of  the 
Kphraimitr  port  that  Judah  might  lie  reunited  to  Israel,  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  point  to  a  tune  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  when  the  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  unity 
was  still  strong.  This  obscure  vttse.  however,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  clearer  testimony  of  other  parts  of  the  chapter. 
1  lie  lUcssmg  of  Uevi  (S-it)  dcsrrtl»e*  the  privileges  and  office* 
of  die  jiricsihood.  and  the  fidelity  of  Levi  tu  its  sacred  trust. 
There  1*  nothing  <o  indicate  that  the  author  was  a  priest  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem* — lite  priests  n(  other  temples  nlso  were 
Issues.,  nor  any  cogent  reason  for  thinking  that  9  11  are 
Jewish  interpolations.  Verse  it,  however.  U  hardly  a  blessing 
for  the  priesthood,  and  would  unquestionably  be  more  applupli- 
ale  1.1  one  of  the  other  trit«-s  ;  but  that  it  was  the  original  sequel 
of  7.*.  as  has  Iksth  conjectured,  is  not  evident. 

On  the  whole,  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II.  seems  best  to 
Satisfy  the  implications  of  the  Blessings.     Ycrscs  3-5. 

1  See  alvovc.  1st. 

'I  On  the  Hlessing  see  Hoffm.  in  K.-il  and  T»chin>rr's  Ami- 
Uktcn  (iRjj).  iv.  •>  t.q3  continued  in  a  series  of  Jena  Pkv 
irrams,  t  j  1-1841;  Graf,  Vf  Srgrn  Motr'i,  1857 ',  Vohk,  Off 
Sffrm  M.'tr's,  i£tj;  A  van  der  r'lier.  Prut.  S3,  t£os ;  Hall, 
'  The  Hiessing  of  Moses,'  fSBA  IS  ii»-n7  rA  See  ol*., 
St.  <;>V  1  150/r  The  older  literature  in  DL  Comm.  416, 
Reus,,  CA  T.  »  316. 

*  The  meaning  of  these  verso*  is  much  disputed. 

«  In  11  it  is  not  certain  that  Jerusalem  is  meant  (cp  IIen- 
jamin,  I  i). 

10CJO 
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»6-»9,  have  no  connection  with  the  Blessings,  and  it  is  | 
not  improbable  tint  they  are  fragments  of  another  poem. 
Whether  the  Blessing  nf  Muvs  was  contained  in  J  or  K  j 
is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  answering  : 
neither  the  short  introduction,  nor  the  titles  of  the 
several  Blessings  (which  alone  can  lie  attributed  to  an  I 


editorial  h  ind),  otter  anything  di-.tuu.tivc  ;  nor  do  the 
reminiscences  of  the  earlier  history. 

Chap  31.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Moses  is  highly 
comp>>-.itc,  elements  from  Jli  and  P.  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  more  th  in  one  editor.  l»cing  recognisable  in  it. 

Deuteronomy  is  the  prophetic  l»W-bllok,  an  attempt 
to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  in  institutions  and 
_  ..  .        laws  by  which   the  whole  religious, 

h       ter*  WOcM'       chrM  ,,f"  t*the  P?*fe  sl"'uU, 
°  of^nt  r  K ''Vtrrrwrtl.     We  recognise  this  aim 

01  UV  in  the  treatment  of  the  older  right  and 
custom  of  Israel,  and  more  clearly  in  those  provisions 
which  are  peculiar  to  lVuteronomy.  al»>vc  all  in  the 
fuiul  itnent.il  law  .  chap  ,f>  rf.  It  seeks,  not  to  regulate  con- 
duct by  outward  rule,  but  to  form  morality  from 
within  by  the  |>>wcr  of  a  supreme  principle. 

The  dominant  idea  of  Deuteronomy  is  monotheism. 
The  lirst  sentence  of  the  older  Decalogue.1  repeated 
in  56/"..  expresses,  indeed,  only  a  rela- 
tive monotheism  ;  but  the  fundamental 
deutcronomic  law,  '  Valine  our  God  is 
one  Yahwe  '  (64/.),  declares,  not  only  that  there  are  not 
iii.inv  Yahwe-.,  as  there  are  many  Baals,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  other  who  shares  with  I11111  the  attributes  of 
supreme  godhead  whu  h  are  connoted  by  his  name. 
Me  is  '  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  the 
great,  mighty,  and  awful  God'  (KI17),  to  whom  In-long 
•  the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  heavens,  the  earth  and 
all  that  therein  is'  (IO14I.  •  the  [only]  God  in  the 
heavens  aliove  or  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  there  is  no 
other'  (4*».  cp  35).*  The  unapproachable  majesty  of 
Yahwe  ( .*»  ■  rf.  22  rf.  \<)f.\,  his  constancy  to  his  purpose, 
and  his  faithfulness  to  his  word  are  often  ris-urring 
themes  (7b-i°i*/  9s.  etc.).  He  is  a  God  who  re- 
quites his  enemies  to  the  full  (7  10)  ;  yet  a  compassionate 
and  forgiving  God  to  those  who  under  his  judgments 
turn  to  him  again  (4a»-ji,  cp  30 1/ >. 

Idolatry    is   strictly  forbidden.      The  images  and 
emblems  of  the  Canaanite  gods  are  to  be  totally  dc- 
...    .      .  Stroyed  iTJj/  ?S  The  Decalogue 

hi  °  l>r,',",,i's  making  of  images  of 
Vahwc  in  the  likeness  of  any  object  in 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea;  and  in  4  is  jf-> 
where  this  prohibition  is  emphatically  repeated,  Israel 
is  reminded  that  at  Horeb,  when  Yahwe  spoke  to  tllem 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  tire,  they  saw  no  form — -a  lesson 
to  them  not  to  imago  him  in  any  form.  The  more 
primitive  standing  stones  and  sacred  poles  are  included 
in  the  prohibition  (IHat/  1-j/.).  AH  kinds  of 
divination,  sorcery,  and  necromancy  are  condemned  as 
heathenish  (  ISq-mI  ;  Yahwe  s  will  and  pur|H>sc  are  made 
known,  not  by  such  signs  as  arc  interprctitl  by  the  mantle 
art.  but  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  (18ij^). 

Yahwe  is  to  l>e  worshipped,  not  at  many  sanctuaries, 
but  at  one  only,  in  the  place  which  he  chonaei  to  fix 

nau~  ary  is  a  consequence  of  the  unity  of 
God.  The  suppression  of  the  high-places,  which  is  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  in  Dt. ,  was  primarily  dictated,  not 
by  practical  considerations,  but  by  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  their  existence  was  incompatible  with  mono- 
theism :  as  long  as  there  were  many  altars  there  were  as 
many  local  Yahwcs.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  for  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  great  mass  of  worshippers, 
the  Yahwfr  of  Dan  w  as  not  just  the  same  as  the  Yahwe 

1  On  the  vnrinu\  form*  of  lhi\  c.^-c  sec  Df.caL' 


«  See  KM*  33447/.  3a  Jf. 
the^heoiogy  of  4  1-40 


PP 


It  tuu  been  ol>-«-rved  ahuve  that 
oximatei  more  nearly  to  that  of 


IO91 


of  Bethel  or  of  Beersheha,  But  the  great  doctrine  of 
Dt.  is.  "Yahwe  thy  God  is  one  Yahwe."  The  exclusive 
principle,  '  Thou  shall  have  no  other  got  Is  beside  me," 
is  strongly  reaffirmed  (fiu-15  10»o-aa  11  16/  aS,  etc. )  ; 
llie  worship  of  other  gods  is  punished  by  death  (17»-7. 
see  also  13),  the  apostasv  of  the  nation  by  national  ruin 
(tfi4  /.  7«  819/  4a5-.-3  3O17 /.  etc. ) ;  for  Yahwe  is  a 
jealous  God  (tjij  424).  Not  only  in  Israel,  which  is 
Yahwcs  people,  I  rut  also  in  Canaan,  which  is  his  land, 
there  shall  be  no  other  god  or  cult.  Kvcry  trace  of  the  old 
religions  of  Palestine  is  to  be  obliterated.  'I"he  «  aiMUUV 
ites  themselves  must  lie  exterminated,  lest,  in  intercourse 
with  them.  Israel  be  infected  with  their  religion  {7  1  Jfi 
16  9  1,  cp  12  •»/  20  16  f.  |. 1  Alliance  and  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen  are  stringently  prohibited  (7 3/.  etc. ) ; 
and  many  special  law*  arc  directed  against  heathen 
customs  and  riles  :  see.  e.g. ,  22  $  23 1 7  /■  So  less  urgent 
warnings  are  given  against  the  religious  of  remoter 
peoples  (136/.). 

The  essence  of  the  religious  relation  l>ctween 
Yahwe  and  Ins  people  is  love.     He  has  lowed  Israel 

31  Princinla  fr"m  the  bc£mninK  (10,s  ' 1  f  -:'5>- 
fl  a"''      t'lcv  '"-*eP  his  commandments 

9twn'  he  will  love  and  bless  them  in  all  the 
future  ( 7 13.  cp  4  37 /.  >.  They  are  the  children  of  Yahwe 
their  God  ( 1  4  1 )  ;  his  discipline  and  his  care  arc  parental 
(S5I31).  Alt  good  things  are  from  him;  but  the 
signal  proofs  of  his  love  to  Israel  are  the  deliverance 
from  Kgypt  (a."s/wi,  t.g.,  8  14  //  I.  and  the  law  which  he 
has  given  them  (4  5-8  )ijf).  The  love  of  Yahwe  to  his 
people  demands,  as  it  should  inspire,  their  love  :  "  Thou 
shall  love  Yahwe  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might'  (6  s)  is  the  first 
commandment  of  the  law,  the  first  principle  of  religion 
(lOu/  11  1  13  «  134  199  306  16  30).  Love  to  God  con- 
strains to  do  his  will ;  to  love  God  and  to  keep  his 
commandments  are  inseparable.  His  commandments 
arc  not  remote  or  incomprehensible  :  they  are  in  men's 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  (Miff*  cp  Jcr.  31  31-34)  ;  nor 
are  they  difficult  and  burdensome  (lOia/,  cp  Mic.  6S)  : 
to  keep  them  is  for  man's  own  good  (024  IO13I.  It  is  a 
religion  of  the  heart,  not  of  outward  observances  or 
of  formal  legality.  Otiservances  arc  not  rejected  ;  a 
religion  without  worship  and  distinctive  ceremonial  is 
not  contemplated  ;  but  festivals  and  sacrifices  arc  only 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling — aliove  all,  of  loving 
and  joyful  gratitude  far  God's  love  and  goodness. 

The  relation  of  Yahwe  to  Israel  is  not  a  natural  and 
le  relation,  such  as  subsists  between  a  tribal 
god  and  his  people  ;  it  is  a  moral  rela- 
tion, which  has  its  origin  in  his  choice  of 
Israel  to  be  his  people.  He  chose  it,  not 
for  any  good  in  it  (7 7  94//-).  but  because  he  loved  its 
forefathers  (10 15)  ;  and  love  and  faithfulness  bind  him 
to  their  descendants  (73  9j|.  The  election  by  which 
Israel  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  made  the 
people  of  Yahwe  is  Israel  s  glorious  distinction  ;  but  it 
imposes  the  greatest  obligation.  Sin,  in  this  light,  is 
more  heinous,  judgment  more  necessary  and  more 
severe  ;  but  in  God  s  constancy  to  his  purpose  and  his 
promise  faith  finds  the  assurance  that  the  severest 
judgment  will  not  be  utter  destruction. 

The  bond  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  is  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  at  I  loreb  (5a  ff. )  and  renewed 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  (29 1  [2869I )•  The  deutcronomic 
law  sets  forth  the  obligations  imposed  by  Yahwe  and 
accepted  by  Israel  (17a) ;  strict  obscrx-ancc  of  the  law  is 
the  condition  of  the  fuhilmcnt  of  the  promises  of  Yahw  e. 
the  obligations  which  he  voluntarily  took  upon  himself 
in  the  pact  |79-13  llaa^.  etc.). 

Israel  is  to  lie  a  holy  people  ( 7 6  1 4  a  11  26 10 )  —  that  is, 
one  set  apart  to  Yahwe  in  all  its  life.  The  stringency 
of  the  laws  which  arc  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 

1  At  the  time  when  I  >t.  wa  wriltcn  tht*  sanguinary  pwcrio- 
ti..n  .,(  the  native  population  can  hardly  have  had  much  pracucal 
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people  and  the  land  from  false  religion  and  immorality 
is  thus  explained  and  justified  :  •  I  hou  shall  cMerminate 
the  evil  from  the  community '  (13s  and  f>iss. ;  sec  22 
13-30  ifl         1 1* \b-21  etc. ). 

Notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  thoroughness  with 
which  it  demands  the  extirpation  of  heathenism,  and  the 
severity  of  many  of  the  special  laws,  the  distinctive  note 
of  the  deuteronomie.  legislation  is  humanity,  philanthropy, 
charity.  Regard  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  also  for 
the  needs  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  landless  Levite, 
the  foreign  denizen,  is  urged  at  every  turn.1  The  in- 
terests of  debtors  24  10-13  15i-ii),  slaves  (614 
15 13->3).  and  hired  latjourers  ('21 4/. )  are  carefully 
guarded.  Various  provisions  protect  tike  rights  of  the 
wife  or  the  female  slave  (21 1-4  22 13-19  21  10-1415-17). 
Nor  are  the  annuals  forgotten  (2i>4  226 /.).  The  spirit 
of  the  legislation  is  seen  not  least  clearly  in  the  laws 
which  Appear  to  us  altogether  Utopian,  such  as  20  (cp 
21 5  17i4-*>  15 1-6). 

In  conformity  with  its  prophetic  character.  Dt.  pre- 
sents itself  not  merely  as  a  law  )x>ok,  but  also  as  a  book 
of  religious  instruction.  Its  lessons  are  to  be  diligently 
remembered,  and  not  forgotten  in  limes  of  prosperity 
(t>6-u  8m-i3  etc. ).  Its  fundamental  precepts  arc  to 
be  repeated  daily,  to  be  worn  as  amulets,  to  be  inscribed 
in  public  places '(6  7-9  11  '8-")-  They  arc  to  be  taught 
to  children,  that  each  succeeding  generation  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Yahwe's  will  (O7J0.35 
11 19  4  9)  ;  and  every  seven  years  the  whole  law  is  to  be 
publicly  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  people 
(31.,-.,). 

Taken  all  in  all,  Dt.  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  attempts  in  history  to  regulate 
the  whole  life  of  a  people  by  its  highest  religious 
principles. 

I.  Commentaries.— Oi  the  olilcr  work*,  Dnisim  (1^17),  Gen 
hard  (1657),  and  Clericics  may  often  lie  consulted  with 

piolit.  The  principal  modern  commentaries 
33.  Literature,  are  Vater,  Tent,  iu..  1  5  ;  M.  Uaum^arlcu, 
1843,  1^44.  K.  W".  Sclii.li/,  1659;  K»,.  ; 
Schroder,  1 S66  (Lange  «  HiMwtnt),  KT  with  addition*  by 
GiMMit,  1879;  Keil,  iAb-i,  jrwl  ed.  1870,  KT  18*7;  Ksptn,  i?;i 
{Sfeaier'sComm.) .  Ui.,  :  Montel,  I.e  Deut..  t»qi  ;  Oellli, 
18-^3  '.  Dr.,  1SQ5  ;  Sleuerna^.  I  in  Nowatk's  //A",  i8-^3. 

a.  Criticism. — Vatcr,  t  omment.  tttr  dim Pfmt*  nit.  I  int.  3, 
'  Abhandlnng  n'wr  .\hnes  und  die  Vcrfa^vrr  des  Pcntatcuchs,' 

Mi  ft.:  De  Weitc,  Dissert,  tnt. • tjteget,  (iSot);  Britr.  t. 
EM.  in  d.  AT  1  <i"v»5>.  MM  »65  p.,  %  (1807),  385  ft ,1 
J.  ¥.  La  Oeorge,  Die  Alt.  iO.1.  festeCj$;  W.  Yatkc.  Die  Kel. 
J.  AT  vh  ft-  ('jj)i  tin/.  ;S4  Jft  {*(•);  K.  Kiebm,  Die 
Gesetigei.  Mtss.,  etc.  ('54) ;  St.  A  r.  it  t  see  ('73)  (lesiew  of 
Kleinert);  Colcnso,  /'.«.•.  ami  f,n it  ,  Pt.  30  1),  cp  pt.  7  App. 
Bj-tto;  Oaf.  Die  gesch.  Mnk  tt.  AT  ('*<>;  Rosters,  Die 
histartebejihoutving  r.rrt  den  Denterenomist  ("€-5);  KIo.,  'Dm 
Lied  Mosc's  11.  d.  Deut.'  St.  AV.  ('71,  Va);  'BeiiniKe  eut 
Entstrhung.>:<v:h.  <l<s  Pent.'  Mene  hmhl.  1890-9*,  re- 

printed in  Der  Pent.  C93);  Kleinert.  Das  Detit.  u.  d. 
Deuteronvmtker  ('7a);  Rrinke,  '  Uel».-r  das  unter  deiti  K'~ni|;e 
Josia  auf|(efiaiderie  Gesetzhuch,'  Heitr.  tstr  Erkl.  d.  A  T 
9  Mi-180;   Kayser,  /'.»»  wwr;/.  Ruth  der  I'rgesch. 

Isr.  u.  seine  I:  mviternngrn  (74);  J.  Hollelibcrjs,  '  Dn  drut. 
Bcsiundihcile  d.  Itucbcs  Josua,'  St.  AV.,  18:4,  pp.  462-506; 
We.  CM,  /DT,  iS;s,  1877:  reprinted  sctaraltl) ,  tinder  the 
unic  title,  i£is,  and  with  Nachlrajje,  Die  Comf.  des  (tea:  n. 

d.  hilt.  Backer  det  A  T  ('8  ,)'.  CI  (  7?>.  and  «d.  called  I'M. 

e.  Gl  ('30.  4«h  ed.  1893,  KT,  AwmMtM  nf  the  /fist.  #/ 
Israelii,);  S.  J.  Ccrii**,  The  Levitual  J'Htsts  ('77);  «'RS, 
Additional  jleiwi  t.'  the  /.f/y/('r5),  AWVHT t4  the  Amended 
LiM  (>>)  ;  OTJC  ('si ;  snd  ed.  '9.);  K.  Renss,  /.'hist, 
sainte  el  la  lei.  I  151  ft.  ('7.1):  neil.  Geteh.  1.  d.  Gesett, 
106  ft.  Coj),  {Dot  A  T,  ltd.  8);  Steinthal,  '  iJas  fiinfic  bttcl 
Most-,'  Zt.  fur  I'elkerpsrch.  n.  S^rnelin-.siens,  1870,  pp.  1-28; 
'  Hie  er/ahlenden  Stu-  Vc  im  fflnftrn  Huche  Mow,"  .A.  tt£o,  pp. 
atj.iRo,  al*o  M-paratcly  (Iterlin,  '80);  Valeton,  Thee.  Stud.  5 
('79X  PP-  l6,-2cA.  jgt-iii  ;  l5<  Fo>,pp.  t33-t74.  MMN!  "(  Ft),  pp. 
39-s6,  3o$.jti:  F.  Del.  '  Peatair.jfh-kfitiv  \>r-  Stiulien.' /TA'/I  L 
1  <'8o),  4457^  V*lff-  SWft-  ■  Castelti,  l  a  Itfce  del  fe>f»l*  l.hrea 
net  su,t  sxvlrimenfo  i/.-r;,t>,  j«^.i?i>  ('6«);  (  heyne.  Jeremiah, 
An  life  and  times  ('?">,  char*.  .'>-";  Raudi«»in,  Gesch,  des 
AT  I'riesterthums  (ij);  A.  Wc-tphal,  Les  sonnet  du  Tent. 
S  V  ft-  C9J):  Starrk.  Pas  Dent,  sein  Inhalt  n.  seine 
littrarische  Form  (94) ;  Stenernanel,  Der  Kahm-n  des  Dent. 
('94);  Enlslth.  des  dent.  Gese  ties  ('<■/});  llavet.  I.e  (  hristtanisme 

>  See  I0i«/  lrtiR-aolTn-13  24  17/  27  19  \1i-*i*f.  14 77-19 
16  :i  14  24  i>-jj  26  lift. 
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//  st,  arigines,  8  3j  ft.  (78);  d  Eichthal,  Ml  dt  crit.  hi. 
('86),  and  Etnde  snr  le  Dent.  8i-s',o;  Vemcv  t  ne  n.set:  hvfeth. 
snr  Us  com/',  et  [online  dn  Dent.  CS7),  tcpfinted  in  l-.tsais 
itUiftsat  ('91):  L.  Hont,  '  fctude*  »ur  le  l>eul.'  Kct  '.e  dt 
Hint,  des  Kelig.  1«  aS-6$  ('87^  17  1-22  ('88),  18  320-334  i 
S3  1  J4-2jo  C^i),  27  119-176  1 93) I  cp  Kuenen,  '  l>e  j.  n^sie 
nhaven  der  Critiek  van  den   Hex.'    I  A.  J  ,   35  ft.  (  tS):  C. 

rkpenbring,  Rtv,  dt  til  1st.  ties  Kei.g.  "\     ft.  37  ff.  C91), 

'  La  tcl'itme  et  le  ccxlc  de  Josia*,'  ib.  -1>  133-1S0  ('94);  Addis, 
D,\  nments  .'/the  hex.  '.'  (V)- 

>ec- also  Introductions  lu  the  OT  :—  Ei.  l.liorn,  «ih  ed.  Ci<\\ 
l>c  Wctte  (17,  7th  ed.  'ji.  Slh  esl.  by  K.  Sihrader,  6<j):  blcek 
(v»>),  substaritially  unaltered  in  later  edd.,  LT  by  \  enable* 
C6>);  S.  Davidson  ('6.0 ;  Kuenen,  lliit.  i'if.  ('«,/.  (ft;  snd 
ed.  entirely  rewritten,  '85);  KT  by  Wi.  kaeed,  'The  He.tattMth, 
(B6);  keuvs,  Ctmtk.  d<s  AT  {It;  2nd  ed.  00):  Cornill  ('91; 
and  ed.  '<>*);  Dris'er,  lntrod.{'t>t ;  6ih  ed.  9-),  cp '  I)« iiteronoiny ' 
in  Smith  *  />/>'(»>  (93) :  K.wiiK('Q3) :  Wildeboer,  De  J.ertt  tiuiuie 
des  Ouden  I'erlvnds  Hobinstr,  F.inl.  in  den  Ilex.  (93). 

On  the  relation  of  Dt.  to  Jeremiah,  »ce  Kutper,  Jeremiat 
lihivntm  s*~r,.>um  i.terfres  tt  tindeje,  4-4;  (*3B){  KAnie, 
'his  Dent,  uml  der  Prophet  Jeremiah,*  A  T  Stndi.n.  t  Cyifi 
Zun/,  y.PMG  •»  6^-076(  73);  Co^iiso,  pu  7,  App.  pp.  8j-no, 
cp    561^;  n?ft. 

In  defence  of  the  Mosaic  nnlhnrsbip:  HenK«tenl*rC. 
Afthtmtk  des  Dent.  %  sy,  ft.  KT  Genntnen.ss  ,/  lie 

I'entatrnch,  t  130  ft.  ('47);  ll.ivcmick,  EM.  in  das  A  T 
1  601  ft.  PjA  tJ  tnttod.  t*  t*.  lent.tteueh,  410/  ('«>); 
Keil,  f.inl.  in  das  A  T,  1853,  311!  ed.  18-!.  KT  by  (',.  C".  M. 
D.>uiilas,  Intrtd ,  etc.  1F69;  llis^cll,  1 he  Tentaieuch,  its 
Dr.gin  and  Structnre  (SO;  O.  Vo»,  The  Mosaic  Origin  <•/ 
the  Tentateuthat  Cmies  ( '  <.);  Mattm,  Intro,!.  ,1  la  cut.  g.n. 
deTAnc.  lest.  1  s^ft.  (  S7);  A.  Zalm,  Das  Dint.  (V0. 

G.  F.  M. 

DEVIL.    For  Dt.  32 17  etc.  (o-sr).  Lk.433  etc  (Sat- 

fsonttf),  Mt.  S  31  etc.  (latum*).  *cc  Demons,  |  4  ;  for  I*s'.  17  7  etc. 
P ">-"),  nee  Satyk  ;  and  for  Mt.  4  1  etc.  (o  iio^oAoe),  see  Satas, 
14/ 

DEVOTED.  AV  sometimes.  RV  usually,  for  ttfj, 
herein  (Uv.27at  LV.  1  K.  20 41  RV,  etc.).    See  Han. 

DEW  (^0 :  Apococ)-  'Dew'  is  a  theme  whuh 
kitnlh-s  the  enthusiasm  of  the  OT  writers  ;  but  what 
docs  'dew'  mean  in  ihe  OT?  and  are  the  common 
explanations  of  the  biblical  references  altogether  correct? 

During  the  sprint;  and  autumn  the  phenomenon  which 
we  call  dew  is,  at  least  in  the  intervals  of  fine  weather, 
.      as  familiar  iu  Palestine  as  in  western 
f  th**"1111^  countries:  the  moisture  held  in  suspen- 
01  tne  term.  sjon  jn  (he  a,llloSp|l(.re  (iurjng  the  day  is 

deposited,  in  cloudless  nights,  owing  to  the  cooling  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  'dew.'  It  is 
not,  however,  simply  this  phenomenon  of  spring  and 
autumn  that  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  ;  for  it  is  not  the  dew  but  the  former  and  Ihe 
latter  rains  that  arc  in  these  seasons  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agriculturist  (sec  Rain  I.  During  the  summer 
season,  however,  from  Ihe  beginning  of  May  to  the 
latter  part  of  October,  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  cloudless  days,  when  vegetation  becomes 
parched,  and  would  altogether  perish  Uit  for  another 
phenomenon  which  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  descriptive 
Hebrew  name  tai  (•  sprinkled  moisture')  uniformly  re- 
pre-entcd  in  the  LV  by  the  word  'dew."  During  the 
summer,  but  more  especially  (when  the  need  is  greatest) 
iu  the  latter  part  of  August  anil  during  September  and 
October,  westerly  w  inds  bring  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
tu:e  hum  the  Mediterranean  (sec  Winks).  This  nioislure 
becomes  condensed  by  the  cool  night  air  on  the  land 
into  something  not  Unlike  a  Scotch  mist,  which,  though 
stjecially  thick  on  the  mountains,  is  yet  abundant 
enough  everywhere  to  sustain  with  its  moisture  the 
summer  crops  and  to  keep  some  life  in  the  pastures  of 
the  w  ilderness. 1 

Coiui»K  only  in  the  niisht,  and  being  «o  much  finer  than 
ordinary  rain,  thut  beneficent  ptovi-aon  of  nature  received  a 
special  name,  tal,  to  which  the  Arabic  fait'"",  'fine  rain,'  corre- 
spond*.   Tlx  Creek  poetical  ton.,  tpnaof  iroiTio  arid  #o><i, 
ipwr.pai  w.,s.A«,  Mem  more  adequate  than  the  simple  Vi<ro«, 

1  The  true  meaning  of  So  it  most  clearly  set  forth  by  Neil, 
Palestine  f  t flored ('8j),  pp.  139-1$!,  to  whom  this  ailicl« 
its  central  idea. 
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and,  Hut  f>r  the  shock  to  our  as-»  i.iti  .i.-,  '  n^hl  mist '  1  would 

be  a  preferab.e  reiiilcriiii,  10  'dew.' 

This  explanation  i  :c  u  s  up  certain  otherwise  obscure 
passages.  It  also  enables  us  to  identify  with  consider  - 
aMc  probability  the  s«av>n  to  whnh  any  ini|x>rt.\nl 
pivsagc  mentioning  t.tl  refers.  The  miracle  of  GkJeOO'f 
fleece,  r.  f, ,  presumably  placet!  by  the  writer  in  the 
summer.     At  the  mius  time,  when  perfectly  general 

language  is  used  respecting  (*H' dew'),  it  may  be  open 
to  us  to  suppose  that  a  confusion  exists  in  the  writer's 
mind  between  the  genuine  'dew'  of  winter  (sjwing  and 
autumn)  and  the  'night  mist'  of  summer,  which  is  not. 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  dew  al  all.  since  the  vapour  tie- 
comes  condensed  in  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 

In  ill usi r.viiMi,  see  l-atir's  Anthit  f.erium,  ».v.  f-ttla.  One 
esample  given  is,  '  The  sky  rainttltmalhrain  (titi'/aft  up>>n  (he 
urth."  Tmti—i  is  denned  at  •  light  or  weak  O  r-  ilrb/linit)  rain, 
.ir  the  liehic-i  and  vaalteSt  of  rain  :  or  dew  that  descends  from 
the  sky  in  cloudless  weather.'  I'p  also  Ai'emt,  Sur.  ->7'>7,  'And 
if  no  heavy  shiver  {mtMfuu)  faJkon  it,  the  mi>t  (/<•//»'«)  docs.' 

(a)  Where  the  4  ,/r:t>'  tome  t  from  —  Job38j3  is.  prob- 
ably enough,  a  icribcs  insertion  (Hi.,  Duhm)  ;  but.  if 

a.  Biblical  501  ,hc  SCTi,,e  K'ves  *"  »nvalual',c  cir'y 

and  other  iry  ?f  ****  precede  .He  Mates 

reference*.  M  ls  "         U'e  rain  10  **'  ,y'7 

refers  not  only  to  the  winter  rains  or  to  the 

occasional  thunderstorms  but  also  to  the  •  night  mist." 

Has  the  rain  ■  father' 

Or  who  hat  l^guttcii  the  ttreams  S  (not  'drops')  of 'dew'? 

To  this  question  a  wise  man  replies  (IW.  3»). 

By  his  (Cod's)  knowledge  the  depth,  were  opened  (<>.,  at 

ctiaii.iti). 
An.)  the  sly  drop%  dawn  'dew.' 

So  Gen.  27  »J  IXMrf  Hag.  1m  Zecb.8i«;  cp  also 

Judg.  ;.4  {&"  an.l  Thcod.).»  A  more  complete  answer 
is  given  tn  !•  n.*  h.  wlierc  the  'treasuries'  of  snow  and 
hail  ( Job 318 w)  and  also  of  dew  and  rain  arc  described. 
If  Job  did  not  'come  to  those  treasuries"  Knoch  dul, 
according  to  the  current  legem!.  The  statements  are 
important :  •  The  spirit  of  the  <!cw  has  its  dwelling  at  the 
ends  of  the  heaven,  and  is  connected  w  ith  the  chamber! 
of  the  rain,  and  its  course  is  in  w  inter  and  summer ; 
and  its  clouds,  anil  the  clouds  of  the  mist  arc  connected, 
and  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other"  (6O30,  Charles). 

In  chap.  70  thetwclvervtrtalsof  the  winds  are  described.  Kront 
ci^ht  of  them  dew  and  rain  are  said  M  protced  ;  the  winds  are 
lut,  however,  always  beneficial.  The  author  is  by  no  means  ■ 
P'IihJ  o'-iscrver,  and  hi*  statement  is  of  v.iltie  only  as  cmirming 
the  statement  of  OU     that  'dew 1  and  '  rain  '  are  connected. 

(h)  Preeiousness  of  '  dew.' — The  land  of  Israel  is  called 
■  a  land  of  com  and  w  ine  ;  yea.  lib,  heavens  drop  down 
dew'  (l>t.  33jS|.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  says:  •  God 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  the  fatness  of 
the  land'  (lien.  27=2;  contrast  v.  39.  RV"*-).  Yahwc 
himself  resembles  1  dew '  j  'I  will  lie  as  the  dew  for 
Israel  '  (parched  up,  desolate  Israeli.  Hoy  U  <  [tj\  The 
prcciousness  of  the  'dew"  is  shown  by  its  effects,  which 
are  next  described. 

Perhaps,  however,  fat  here  htdwrln  rain.  Dew  it  an 
emblem  of  rescirre  limi :  'A  dew  of  lights  it  thy  dew,  ami  to  life 
shall  the  earth  bring  the  do  les '  (Is.  Srilfc  SHt>t\  From  the 
World  of  pri  t'lvt  liwtht  islicie  Yah  we  dwells  a  supernatural  '  dew  ' 
will  descend  i>n  the  dead  Israelites.  'The  dew  of  resurrection' 
(fVrin  ""0  is  a  Talmud  ic  phrase  based  on  this  pfophocy.  ]n 
the  Koran,  also  (e.f.,  Sur.  41  yjk  rain  is  referred  to  as  a  mCi  of 
t!ie  re-nn.-i  ri.,n.  IV.haUy.  too,  Mich  5?  I  )  alv->  slioulU  l>e 
mentioned  here.  The  traditional  text,  as  ii  stands,  iv  nnin- 
tcllifiihlc.  The  '  remnant  of  Jacob' among  the  nations  cannot 
l>c  at  the  sani'-  limi-  li'  showers  -if  night  mist  on  tne  earth  and 
like  a  lion.  1  he  upright  line  (I'atek)  plated  after  '  An.l  shall 
be "  GmO  warns  us  (a,  su  often)  that  there  it  something  doubtful 
in  the  teat.    1'o.sibly  >£.  '  upon '  has  dropped  oat.    The  passage 

1  This  it  the  first  rendering  of  ^  in  111  ill.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  Che  in  bis  /Vry<*.  <  r>i  ,,/'  tiaiak  and  i,vi  ef 

/VefawW,  who  followed  Neil,  <•/.  tit.,  no, 

*  MT  reads  ,s:*,  gem-rail)-  remlered  'drops'  (»  ISiAovt). 
*Re-«rvoirs"  would  fie  more  ilrfenstble;  but  this  does  not  suit 
'bejeUen.1  The  obvious  emendation  it  ";*"5.  Kain  it  called 
PflSw  3LB  in  Pt.  fio  10.    The  scribe  U  thinking  of  the  1  channel ' 

""j'Heb.  teJti^ha*  only  '  dr  apped. 
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then  reads  thut,  'And  tliere  thall  be  on  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
...  as  it  were  "dew  "  fr.im  Yahwc  .  .  .  which  tarries  not  for 
man, 'etc. — /.<\,  which  i»  intlefH-udcnt  of  human  erTort.  Reluctant 
as  one  may  be  to  deviate  fiom  an  unquestioned  tradition,  it 
bet  unes  ntir.varv  to  do  *o,  when  even  the  a.-ute  \YeIlhaus«T 
admits  tii.tr  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  present  teat  it 
uniatcdi;il,le  to  him. 

(.  i  Other  iUustralix* p,ista;ts. — The  dew  (night  mist), 
like  the  rain.  CO. met  by  the  word  of  a  pvoptM  (1  K.  17  1 1. 
It  falls  sudtlcnly  (aS.  17  n\.  nnd  getitlv.  like  ixtsuosivc 
eloquence  (L>t.  32 1)  ;  it  lies  all  night  (Job2»i9i,  but 
early  disap|«-.trs  like  sujxTficial  gooslness  t  Hos.  64|. 
Such  a  night  nusl  is  to  be  expected  in  the  early  summer, 
in  the  settled  hot  weather  of  harvest  (Is.  IS 4  ;  but,  on 
text,  v-e  VlM..  §  l  |.  It  has  a  healing  effect  on  vege- 
tation (Kcclus.  1S:6  sJ33j1;  but  for  a  man  to  be  exposed 
to  it  is  a  trying  experience  (Cam.  6  A  It  is  all-pervading ; 
hence  Gideon  asks,  as  a  sign  of  his  divine  mission,  first, 
that  the  fleece  which  he  has  put  on  tl»c  threshing-rloor 
may  lie  wet  with  a  night  mist  (f.tl)  when  the  floor  itself 
is  dry,  and  next,  that  the  fleece  may  lie  dry  when  the 
floor  is  wet.  So  abundant  is  the  moisture  of  the  night 
mist  that  in  the  morning  after  the  liist  cvpenenic 
Gideon  is  able  to  wring  out  of  the  fleece  a  whole  bowlful 
of  water  (Judg.  t> 36-40). 

i't)  Tuv  ti.mf-tfiil  Aaisaetz. — In  Ps.  110,.  if  the  tcTibes  have 
correi  tly  transmuted  the  lent,  there  is  a  condensed 


of  a  king's  youthful  army  to  the  countless  drops  of  dew:  a 
highly  I ••  -  tic  figure, adopted  by  Milton  in  speaking  of  the  angel* 
ho-as.  _  the  won!-,  however,  'thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth' 
('dew'  it  not  attested  by  the  LXX,  though  the  other  tireek 
translators  all  liate  tpotrot),  are  probably  corrupt  (see  Che. 
/'m/ntt't'tt  Tile  other  passage  (IV.  133  _,)  appears  to  state 

that  it  is  the  dew  of  llernioii  that  comet  down  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ziou.  N>me  (so  Del.)  liave  thought  that  a  plentiful 
dew  in  Jerusalem  might  be  the  rc-ult  of  the  abundance  of 
vapours  on  Hernmn;  others  (so  Itaethj.),  that  Mew  of  Hermon' 
is  a  pro-.t-tliial  e«v«e.si.in  fot  a  plentiful  dew.  Rolscrtson  Smith 
(tT/t '*  91»)suggrsts  that  Ote  exprtrstions  may  l>e  hyperbolical  ; 
the  gathering  of  pious  pilgrims  from  all  parts  al  the  great  feast t 
at  Jerusalem  was  "as  if  the  fertilising  ilewt  of  great  Hermon 
were  all  roncentrate.1  on  the  little  hill  of  Zion  1 ;  but  the  passage, 
at  it  stands,  is  inca|>aMc  of  a  natural  interpretation.  The  text 
came  into  the  editor's  liaml  in  an  imperfect  condition.  Hermon 
an  1  Zion  tan  lis  no  pos-ibitity  lie  brought  into  connection  either 
here  or  in  :he  et|ually  turrupt  passage,  IV.  4-6  |?J-    r.  K.  C. 

DIADEM.  Strictly  SidSVna  («.a3^.  to  bind  round) 
is  no  more  titan  a  rich  fillet  or  fie.itl.lwnd.  It  was 
worn  around  the  Persian  royal  hat  (see  Mitre,  a), 
nnd.  as  distinguished  from  oT4<j>arot  (see  C'ROVVX  |,  is  the 
fudge  of  royalty;  cp  I  Mace,  lg  615  814  etc..  Rev. 
1*3  13.  19 1*  |KV.  AV  'crown.'  and  so  EV  in  1  llsd. 
430k  It  is  proUible  that  fillets  of  a  more  or  less  ornate 
character  arc  referred  to  m  the  Hcb.  rnc^  (see 
Crown)  and  ;->;  |W  Mitrk). 

I.  Aii«iH«  it  used  by  (9  to  lender  TTIS,  kelhcr,  Etlh.  1  u, 
and  •ei.meser,  I  S.  1  10 [L,  Sym.  Thcod.](*ee Crown,  | ,\  Y^fif 
taif.t.  Ktth.  Si,(see  Mamtii),  and  r':^,  fJnJ/h,  It.  1U3  (cp 

Ectlus.4T6);  »ee  4  hrtinr. 

PLi'lera,  iti  TV,  it|iiesents  the  following  words  : — 

».  M'rpa,         ia  <^-vi      Judith  lOj  10 1,  KV  'tire,'  AY"  C- 

'  milre  'k 

J,  nt:sr,  mifnefhetk,  Erek.  SI  A>  |jtl  AV  ;  we  MlTKK,  1. 

4.  '•Vt,f,U-rh,  lt.«2j  EV,  Zech.  3  j  RV"«.  (EV  'mitre  ), 
JobtWu  KV(RVnig  'turlian');  see  Tckuas,  3. 

5.  n$pf,frfJUTiA  (j>rotM:rly  'a  plait';  v'to  weave).  Is.  28s 
f   m=>'.  "  -  «  • '  ■*«<•'.  ei    [l!«\or    -  ...a.-,  1  \  |. 

Tbr-  sh  j,  »«4np.<  [Sym.  ])■  In  Erek.  '  7  10  (R\'  Moom'k  accmling 
to  Co.,  «-'/Arr.tA  means  'ci  (WB*  (cp  K\«ug.  'crownini;  lime ') ; 
text  pedwai  fault),  see  Co.,  UertholeU 

DIAL  and   SUN-DIAL   (Ji.H'P.  literally  'steps.' 

ana8i%0a\oi  :  Tg.  K'ltJ'  |3N.  '  hour-stone ' ;  Sym.  in 

Is  US  -  LOPOAorHtN  i  hi»ri,\-iuiv  i,  2  K.  U'Oii  Is.  38 s. 
Tbfl  term  occurs  in  the  account  of  Hczckiah's  illness. 

In  fint  of  fact,  however,  the  narrator  say.  n.  thing  of  a  Mial ' 
and  of  '  .Vtfrees  '  but  only  of  '  steps' :  where  AV  lays,  '  The  sun 
returned  ten  degrees,'  KV  more  correctly  says, '  The  sun  relurne.1 
ten  steps,'  thouch  immediately  aftrrwartU  it  utes  ihe  incorrect 
term  'dial' (with  a  marginal  note,  '  Hrh.  steps'),  llenre  Uwh 
in  AV  and  in  KV  the  account  is  more  obscure  than  it  need  hate 
been.  It  is  true,  the  parallel  accuuuu  ill  2  K.  '.Hand  K  SS  differ, 
which  produces  some  difficulty. 
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>  Cn  T>ihm,  Chevne. 

a  Oh  •lis!,,  were  characteristic  of  Kgypiian  sun-worship  (cp 
Jer.  43  i,)u 

»  Besaayiet \TSBA  3  <?)  explains!  the  alleged  phenomenon 
«s  the  dhlUfbttafl  of  the  shadow  during  the  vilar  eclipse  of  i  ilh 
Ja.-i.6»o|i.c.  It  isneedles»todi»cussthis.  Cp Chk< mm >t . i.v,  1 17. 
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On  the  whole.  Is.  3?  7  /  is  probably  nearer  to  ihc  I 
0riKin.1l  text  than  3  K.  2'18-ti.  It  is  not.  however,  free  , 
from  awkwardness.  Fxplanalory  words  have  ev  ideally 
been  introduced,  after  removing  which  we  get  something 
like  this  :  '  Heboid,  I  will  cause  the  shadow  to  go  Kick 
as  many  steps  as  the  sun  has  gone  down  on  the  steps 
of  Alnii  So  the  sun  went  bock  as  many  degrees  as  it 
had  gone  down.' '  The  dale  of  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  long  after  the  age  of  Isaiah,  who  was  ordinarily  no 
worker  of  miracles  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  15.  and  cp  1  for. 

;  and,  if  Dithm  is  correct,  the  phrase  1  on  the  steps 
of  Aha/ '  is  the  awkward  insertion  of  an  editor.  '1  he 
reference  is,  therefore,  of  vety  small  art  Ideological  value. 
Still,  we  may  fairly  ask  what  the  Kite  writer  meant,  and 
the  most  usual  answer  is  that  the  stcjrs  were  those  which 
led  up  to  the  base  of  an  olich.sk,  the  shadow  of  which 
fell  on  the  upper  steps  at  noon,  and  on  the  lower  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  We  may  supp"sc  the 
monument  to  have  lieen  near  enough  to  the  pal  if  lor 
He/ckiah  to  tux*  it  from  his  chamber.  This,  however, 
is  quite  uncertain,  and,  nothing  being  said  of  such 
heathenish  objects  elsewhere.3  it  is  scarcely  probable. 
O  I see  Is.  3*9,  and  cp  Jos.  Ant.  x.  2t)  thinks  that  the 
steps  were  those  of  the  palace.  This  has  been  too 
hastily  rejected.  It  is  (xrfectly  possible  that  n-2.  '  house 
(oi  l,"  fell  out  of  the  text  tiefore  inx,  'Aha/.'  We  must 
at  any  rate  abandon  the  view  that  a  dial  with  concentric 
circles  and  a  central  gnomon  is  meant.  Ahaz  imght  no 
doubt  have  borrowed  this  invention  front  Assyria  (cp 
Henid.  2 1,10).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  it— ."3 
can  mean  '  decrees,'  nnd  it  must  lie  repeated  that  the 
narrative  appears  to  lie  a  glorification  of  Isaiah  {cp 
Farcins.  ■IS.-i),  bised  on  no  ascertainable  tradition  of 
fact,1  either  as  regards  the  wonder  or  the  'steps. " 
'Steps'  was  the  simplest  word  to  use  in  such  a  context, 
in  5|M.-aking  of  ■  comparatively  remote  age.     T.  K.  C. 

DIAMOND  (TCC'.  D^rV  ;  see  below,  §  3).  The 
name  diamond  is  merely  a  modification  of  aJ.nnont, 
though,  unlike  the  latter  word,  it  has  a 
quite  definite  nn^ining.  designating  Ihc 
well-known  gem  composed  of  crystal- 
lised carlion.  with  traces  of  silica  and  earths.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  is  oflen  tinged  white,  gray,  or 
brown  ",  more  rarely  yellow,  pink,  etc. 

The  diamond  does  not  appear  to  have  become  known 
to  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors, 
when  the  Greek  kings  had  much  intercourse  with  India, 
the  only  pl.u  e  in  the  ancient  world  where  diamonds  are 
known  to  have  been  obtained.  I  Vht/sch  has.  indeed, 
ascribed  to  the  Assyrians  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diamond  (comparing  elmi'm  with  Ar.  'atm.is);  but  tins 
is  precarious.  Nor  is  it  any  more  likely  that  the 
diamond  was  known  10  the  Egyptians;  the  cutting 
point  used  by  them  in  working  hard  stones  was  more 
probably  corundum  (IVtrie,  Pvrnmi.h  and  IVrnflrs  </ 
C'»VA,  173).  We  need  have  little  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  deciding  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  stones  know  n  to 
the  Hebrews  of  the  sixth  century  nr.  (Km*.  28  ij  FA'). 
Much  less  could  it  have  liceti  an  inscribed  gem  in  the 
high-priestly  1  breastplate  '  of  P(Rjfc  2!Si8  =  3S»  «i  EV) ; 
for  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  could  engrave  the 
diamond. 

It  was  not  ur.til  the  sixteenth  century  A.n.  that  the  wonderful 
skill  of  the  cinque.,  i  nto  engraver*  succeeded  in  producing 
iru.ik'li  upon  the  ili.unoitd.  No  douht,  c»cn  many  of  the  works 
Celebrated  under  this  11:1111c  may  have  hern  in  reality  cut  in  the 
white  |opa/  or  the  colourless  sapphire;  hut  Chisius,  a  most 
Competent  iudje,  declares  not  only  th.it  Clernfit  liirago  had 
en.if.nc- 1  o4i  .1  di  eiviiil  the  portrait  of  I  Km  Carlos  as  a  betrothal 
present  to  Ann. 1.  ihiiijliier  of  the  eni|»eriir  Maximilian  II..  but 
al-i  lh.it  h*>  h.id  himself  seen  it  during  his  stay  in  Spain  in 
1564.    Itira^o  had  engraved  the  arms  of  Spain  as  a  seal.  I'.iulo 
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Moii-i.i,  too,  says  that  Torer/o  discovered  the  method 
engraved  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  on  a  diamond,  whilst  Jaco 
Thronus  is  saiJ  to  have  engraved  on  a  diamond  the  arms  of 
Englaml,  for  <«hiccii  Mary  of  hngtand,  I'hilip's  consort. 

Diamond  occurs  four  limes  in  F.V — once  (Jcr.  17 1) 
to  trans!. ite  the  Hch.  -tr  I  '4.iffli'r|.  which  was  almost 
certainly  corundum  (sec  AliAMAST, 
§  3).  the  only  substance  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  engrave  gems  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  n  o.  and  thrice  (Fx.  28 13 
39 1 1  l>ek.  28  1.1.1  lo  translate  the  Heb.  c% iyanJKm). 
See  Prkcioi  s  Stonizs.  w.  h. 

DIANA  i&pTEVIC  [Ti.  WH],  Acts  ]9^f  ).  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  early  religion  of  Asia  Minor 
,   m,  .  .       w;is  the  worship  of  a  mother -goddess 

tli FhS     in  whom  was  adorca  lhe  mvs,CTy  of 


r  or  ship. 


Nature,  |ier|ietually  dying  and  |ier|ietu 


ally  self-reproducing.  She  "had  her 
chosen  home  in  the  mountains,  amid  the  undisturbed 
life  of  Nature,  among  the  wild  animals  who  continue 
free;  from  the  artificial  and  unnatural  rules  constructed 
by  men'  (Ramsay.  Hist,  f'hryg.  18o>:  the  takes  with 
their  luxuriant  shores  also  were  her  favoured  abode  : 
and,  generally,  in  all  the  world  of  plants  ami  animals 
her  power  was  manifest.  It  was  easy  to  identify  such 
a  goddess  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  the  latter  also 
was  originally  the  queen  of  nature  and  the  nurse  of  all 
life  ;  but  from  first  to  last  the  Kphcsinn  goddess  was  an 
oriental  divinity. 

Under  different  names,  but  with  essential  identity  of 
character,  the  great  goddess  was  worshipped  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ception often  came  into  contact  with,  and  influenced,  one 
another,  as  though  they  were  originally  distinct.  In  northern 
anil  eastern  IMirygta  the  great  Nature-goddess  was  worshiped 
as  Cylicle.  In  l.ydia  katakekaumetic  she  was  invoked  as 
Artemis,  and  also  by  lhe  I'ersian  name  Anaitis,  introduced 
perhaps  by  Asiatic  colonists  planted  in  the  lieimos  valley  by 
t  \  iu>  (Kams.  Hist.  (.Vvc  cf  As.  .Win.  ijtX  She  was  kr.msn 
there  also  as  I.eto,  which  is  her  title  at  Hieraimlis  and 
L>i»nysopolis,  As  I.cio  she  is  traceable  through  Lvcia  and 
western  I'isklia  to  the  Painphylian  I'erg.i,  where  ag.1111  she  is 
also  called  Artemis  (Sir.  fV,;).  The  tiatne  Lcto  is  the  Semitic 
At- l  it  cp  'AAiAar,  Her.nl.  1  i  3 1  >,  an'!  points  lo  Semitic 

inllucncc,  radiating  pc:haps  fioin  C)  prus  (Kams.  Hut.  l'kt\g. 

The  world -renowned  seat  of  this  worship  was  F.phesus 
(Acts  19  2;  t)v  fi \ T7  r)  "Ait.'o  jcal  if  oinovfiirr)  ctfitrai  :  the 
festival  in  her  honour  was  called  OfuWfMnril  1.  The  fame 
of  the  Fphesian  shrine  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  •  the  Asian  mead  by  the  streams  of  the  Cat  ster'  1 1  Iotn. 
/.'.  2-t*i|  was  the  natural  meeling-|K)int  of  the  religious 
irleas  brought  westwarrls  by  the  cvpansion  of  the  ]>re- 
Arx  an  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  I  Say  ee,  .-/<r<".  limf>.  4301. 
ami  of  the  foreign.  Semitic,  influences  w  hich  penetrated 
the  peninsula  at  various  points  on  the  coast  where 
intercourse  with  the  l'lia-tiicians  was  active.  Thus 
must  we  explain  the  peculiar  composite  features  of  the 
hierarchy  which  early  grew  up  touml  the  temple  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cayster.  It  consisted  of  certain  vr-stals 
Itrapf'/Fotl'  undiT  the  presidency  of  a  eunuch-priest, 
bearing  the  titular  name  Megabv/os  (Sir.  641).  Some 
have  understoiHl  the  ptssage  in  Stralw  to  assert  the 
custcncc  of  a  College  of  Mcgabv/oi  ;  twit  proliably 
merely  a  succession  is  meant  (one  only  in  Xen.  An^h. 
ti,  H  6  /  and  App.  JtC  5  9).  Persia  was  probtbly 
the  source  of  supply.  There  were  three  gradtrs  among 
the  MBtab,  who  scent  to  have  had,  besides,  a  female 
sup.-rmter.dent  (Plat  An  sent.  7l»;"»  34  Reiske).  There 
is  no  evidence  (Hicks,  /nur.  Itrit.  Mu%.  3 1.  p.  85) 
that  they  were  called  iid\t<raai ,  though  the  statement  is 
usually  made  (after  (Juhl.  lipkesi,tca,  108)  ;  certain 
priestess.-*  of  the  Cireat  Mother  were  so  called,  however, 
according  lo  Futantius  \lmt.  and  the  bee  was 

the  regular  tyj«-  on  the  coins  I  Head.  Coins  of  I- ph. ). 

There  was  also  a  college  of  priests  {'Eaaijntl  The 
popul.ir  derivation  of   the   name  was  from  ianot- 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  connection  with  the 
Anatolian  system,  see  Ramsay.  Hut.  Pktyg,  19ft. 
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•  swarm '  (so  Curtius.  F.phesat.  36) ;  but  it  is  perhrt;*  wrong 
to  follow  Lightfoot  (Loiois.  Intro,  p.  94}  in  denying  ail 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
I  renes.  These  priests  were  the  connecting  link  between 
the  hierarchy  and  civic  life— e.g.,  they  cast  llie  lot  which 
determined  the  Thousand  and  Tribe  of  a  newly  created 
citizen  (Hicks.  I.e..  no.  447.  etc. >.  Neither  their  number 
nor  live  mode  of  their  appointment  is  known,  but  they 
lu  l  l  office  only  for  a  year  and  superintended  the  feasts  al 
the  Artcmisium  following  the  sacrifices  at  the  Artemisia, 
or  annual  Festival  ( Paus.  Mil.  13  1).  For  minor  sacred 
officials  see  Hicks.  I.e.  85/ 

1   !•  init  'jiwi  establishments  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  remote 

E.  of  Atia  Minor,  at  the  two  Komanas  (Cappad -cia.  Sir.  %fi  \ 
I'n  itus.  Ml  557),  show  us  live  system  in  a  muie  thorough-going 
form  .  Sltabo's  words  (yvri  ii  ti  |ifr  ,WAi»tt*twi  nM>  to^imvi'  rm 
4'  ^rrort  i  nply  that  the  grovser  features  of  the  cult  had  lieen  got 
rid  of  al  Kphesus.  In  the  eastern  shrines  we  liavc  a  presiding 
ptii  -t  allied  in  Mood  to  the  reigning  family,  and  nenind  only 
to  hun  in  honour,  ruling  the  temple  and  the  attendant  icpi^iuAot 
(6  -to  in  numiiefX  and  enjoying  the  va>t  revenue*  of  the  sacred 
(slates. 

Thecultus-statuewas  thoroughly  oriental  in  form.  Iietng 
a  ciuie  surmounted  by  a  titist  covered  with  breasts  (Jer. 
_.     .  I'rrt.  Efh.).     I. ike  the  most  ancient 

a.  Tne  image.  jmage  of  Alhena  at  Athens  (Paus. 

i.  2i>6)  and  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Tauris  1  I  ur.  Iph.  T. 
977 1.  and  that  of  the  allied  Cybele  of  IVssinus.  it  'fell 
down  from  Jupiter'  (so  AV  and  kV  in  Acts  19  55  :  tou 
iiorerof'f,  '  that  fell  from  heaven  ').  Such  was  her  form 
wherever  she  w.is  worshipped  as  Kphesian  Artemis  ;  but 
on  the  coins  we  find  mostly  the  purely  Hellene  type. 
The  ■  silver  shrines  '  (Acts  19 14  raoi  \  were  ottered  by  the 
rich  in  the  temple  :  poorer  worshippers  would  dedicate 
shrines  of  marble  or  terra  cotta. 

Numerous  es.inp  es  in  marble,  and  some  in  terra -totta,  are 
■  fl If  ( if  (AfW  Mitlh.  240,  Arxh.  Ztit.,  i8so)  ;  the  series  shoo* 
c  >'itinuou«  development  fioin  the  earliest  known  representation 
o'"  the  Mother-Goddess  (the  so-called  '  Niohe  '  at  Magnesia  near 
Mt.  Si|iylu-)iu  suiJi  as  iliat  figured  in  Harrison,  Mtlh,  **J 
M  •it.t/A  then*.  t>5(cp  Rauu.  in/IIS,  1832,  p.  45).  Such  shrines 
»  re  perhaps  alto  kept  in  private  houses  (1'aus.  iv.  al  «  ai  Spec 
t& f  ##.ie  w.vSi<rrt  Jy  tvtrir  iv  ri^^>.  Similar  shrines  were  carried 
in  the  sacred  pVMCMMM  which  constituted  an  important  part  of 
a  -i':nt  ritual  (Ig-iat.  it  I  t  p'i.  g  <n>vo6oi  a°iirT<f,  t*<o jo^oi  c«i 
naiftipu.  M-taphr.  I'it.  Vimoth.  1  7"9 :  tUwAa  jt«  Ms^tt 
c\>i'r«f  in  the  festival  chilled  Karay^yioi- ;  Inset.  Rt it.  Mus.  S 
n  ..  4J1,  referring  to  the  thirtv  (fold  and  siiicr 
led  by  C  Viluus  Salutaris  in  104  a.u  ). 


Ill  the  manufacture  of  these  shrines  many  hands  anil 
much  capital  were  employed  (Acts  1L»J4  wapttx-ro  rott 
rrx"irait  oi-K  <>\iynr  Ipyaaiairl 

The  characteristic  formula  of  invocation  was  n*t<i\t) 
'Xp/rtfux  (whence  wc  must  accept  the  reading  of  U  as 
against  the  rtr>a\i,  rj  'Aprtmt  of  the  other  MSS)  The 
ep.lhet  is  applied  in  inscriptions  {CIO  2063  C,  rr)t 
fi  yi\nt  0<at  'Aprlut&oi  ;  ft  6797.  'K^k  jok  'A*-a<rual. 
Its  use  in  invocation  has  been  detected  at  other  centres 
of  the  allied  cults. 

This  w  is  the  case,  for  example,  at  the  shrine  of  .Vtemi*-l.elo 
and  Apillo-I jirbeno-  at  I>ionysopuln  (Kams.  Ills'.  I'kryg. 
\  151,  n.  4;,  fArytc  "AirisAAu*  Arauipsft.  see  /.  Hell.  Stud., 
p.  :\*>f.  :  ci>  lint.  I'»r\£.  im,  n.  Mi  *v\*$M.9im  Mn-vi  Aijry 
on  «'f  \S\tvxrttsv  2«o'nrii  tain).  In  an  inscription  from  the 
1 .1  nun  (mod.  1 girt!  1  r  CtuI  and  lt.n'ran  (#'.),  wlicre  Artemis  of 
the  lake*  was  revered,  we  Itave  the  formula  Mty  iAij  "  ApT<^tc 
<K  IIH*.  Hist.  Gr»rr.  of  A  St.  410).  The  Artemis  of  Therma  in 
l.c.Vx  is  invoked  by  the  p-irase  *  ( treat  Artemis  of  Th-jrina' 
whi:h  appears  oil  a  sto-ie  stdl  sta:idin^  by  the  road  lietwcen 

Tncmia  «n  1  Mitylenc  ill  -It •!*  «*.•/•».  iir  I..  tSiv>,  p.  410).  The 

Artcmi.m  Herna  nisi  afTords  a  parallel  ( Kams.  i.hynA  in  A'. 
Emp.  134  :  cp  also  id.  Hit:.  C<vg.  0/ AM,  i^iy. 

AN  these  examples  show  thit  the  fencer  of  the  goddess 
was  a  prominent  idea  in  the  cult,  and  give  point  to  the 
reiteration  of  the  formula  by  the  mob  (Acts  11> 3 « >.  Cp 
Xen.  F.ph.  lit,  6n*t>4  it  ffOt  rV  T&Tpio*  r/^r  Otiw. 
T7f  fiCfiSrir  'Kptffiur' ApTuuv. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  popularity  of  the  temple  was 

its  ni^ht  of  asylum.     Whatever  the  fate  of  the  town,  the 

•pv,  f  1  temple  and  all  w  ithin  the  precinct  were 
3.  me  wmpie.  s  [fc  lpaut  V1]  .Jg  ro<-t  w  rtfA  rb  Upiw 

tUtSn  S-iua  tjr  oiSir.  Cp  also  Herod.  1  ?6  ;  C'ic,  I'err. 
H.  1  is;  Stnbo,  6  +  t).  The  peribolos-area  was  several 
limes  enlarged— by  Alexander  the  Great  who  extended 

io>9 


it  to  a  radius  of  a  stade  from  the  temple,  and  again  by 
Mithridatcs.  Antony  doubled  it.  taking  in  fiipert  Tt  rijs 
V&Xtmt  iLfc,  pan  of  thesnburlrs.  This  extension  worked 
in  favour  of  the  criminal  classes  iStrabo.  I.e..  Tac.  Ann. 
3r>.|.  so  that  Augustus  in  6  it.C.  narrowed  the  sanctuary 
area,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  (Hicks.  I.e.  no. 
51a  /  ).  There  was  a  further  revision  by  Tilienus  in 
aa  A.l).  (Tac.  Ann.  3fti).  Connecter!  with  this  security 
was  the  use  of  the  place  ns  a  national  and  private  bank 
of  deposit  (l)io  Chrys.  Nhod.  Or.  595  ;  see  also  Cars. 
Hell,  fix:  3jj  105;  Slrnbo,  640I.  From  tlie  dej>osits. 
loans  were  issued  to  individuals  or  communities  1  Hicks, 
Miinuiii  i'ir,  llitl.  Inter,  no.  205 i. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  opposition  to  Paul  did  not 
originate  among  the  priests  (sec  Kflltsl  s).  The 
energies  of  the  priests  of  the  great  shrines  must  have 
been  largely  directed  to  the  absorption  of  kindred 
elements  in  the  new  cults  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact, or  at  any  rate  to  the  harmonising  of  the  various 
rival  worships.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
tendency  of  the  (irccks  to  sec  in  foreign  deities  the 
figures  of  their  own  pantheon.  That  very  definite  steps 
were  taken  in  F.phesus  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  cult  of 
Apollo  is  proved  by  the  localisation  there  of  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Str.  639,  Tac.  Ann.  3^  : 
cp  I'auly's  KeaUne.  137.1 1.  The  teaching  of  l'aul  w  ould 
Men  but  anmher  mportaiXM  from  the  E><  likely  to 
effect  a  revival  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  the 
temple.  This  blindness  of  the  priesthood  to  the  real 
tendencies  of  tlie  new  teaching  is  well  illustrated  at 
I.yslra.  where  the  priest  of  Zeus  Propoleos  is  foremost 
in  doing  honour  to  Paul  and  liarnabas  (Acts  14 13). 
Not  until  a  later  period  was  this  attitude  exchanged  for 
one  of  h.>stilitv  ;  the  earliest  pagan  opposition  was  based 
on  lower  grounds  than  those  of  religion  (Rams.  Churek 
in  R.  Emp.  131,  200  >.  [See  esj>ecially  Zimmermann. 
Efkfm  im  ersten  chnsll.  Jahrhundert,  1874.] 

W.  J  \v. 

DIBLAH  (nrta-l;  Ae B\d.6a.  |HAQ]i,  tok.  <&,4 
RV.    See  Rimi.au. 

DIBLATH  (nn^2,l  in  MT;  the  statement  that  the 
true  Palestinian  reading  i>  '2T  is  weakly  attested  [Ha.]  . 
AeBAAOA  [BAQ]>,  Rsek.  614  AV  (RV  Dibi.au>,  where 
the  'toward'  of  KV  demands  an  emended  text.  See 
k  I  ML  A  It. 

DIBLATHAIM  Nu.  3346;  see  Beth- 

DIBLATUAtM. 

DIBON  1*^3*1;  so  thrice  [Ba.  ad  Is.  15j]:  else- 
where in  OT  ami  on  Mcabite  stone  p'l.  and  so 
omBujn  [BAKL] — whence  the  true  pronunciation  is 
proUibly  baibon.  Mevcr.  /.Ill'  1  uS.  n.  2— but  in 
Josh.  1:1.7  aAiBtop[Aj.  JifBcoN  |L]i- 

1.  A  dly  of  Moab  (Is.  15a.  AsaBm  [HX-""'1]. 
AajdSvlM.  IX*].  Ar^.  [QV],  Jer.  4S.3»  It?*,  [«]. 
■a]5a^o,r  [(,)]),  the  modern  L»^„.  alwut  3  m.  N. 
from  Arocr  and  4  from  the  Arnon.  A  fragment  of  an 
ancient  song  preserved  by  JF.  in  N'u.  2\  commemorates 
the  conquests  of  the  Amorue  king  Sihon  over  Moab 
•from  Heshbon  to  Dilwn '  [v.  jo).  According  to  Xu. 
32 34  [E]  it  was  '  built '  by  the  (iadites,  and  It  is  alluded 
to  as  Dibon-Oad  in  Nu.  3:145/  |P]-  Josh.  13i7  [P] 
gives  it  to  the  Reubenilcs.  In  Is.  1  f. 9  the  name  is 
written  Dimok  [</  v  I  It  was  at  Dil>5n  that  the 
famous  stone  of  King  Mcsha  was  discovered  in  1868. 

a.  In  list  of  Judahite  villages  i  Kzk A.  ii.  «i  <;  [^|  §  15 
[i]nl.  Nch.  11  75  iAtpur  [X1-* «■«■]■  om-  |>erhaps 
the  DlMONAH  [</.V.]of  Josh.  15ia. 

DIBRI  ^21:    AaBp[c]i   [BAFT,   2aMBpi   [L] ; 
r>.4HKt  \.  father  of  SIIKI.OM1TH  [?.r.,  no.  1];  lx?v.  24<t.f 
Ks  storv  of  the  son  of  .Shelomith  who  blasphemes  ■  tlve 
Name'  '1  lxars  a  close  family  likeness  to  the  incident  in 
1  So  MT.    The  original  text  no  doubt  had  '  Vahwe. 
IICO 
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DIDYMUS 

No.  25 \*f.  There  the  marriage  of  Zimri  (a 
not  unlike  DM)1  with  a  Mi.hanitess  is  the  cause  of  sin. 
and  here  the  ott'endcr  is  the  MM  of  a  mixed  union. 
Zimri  hflkmfl  to  the  tnl*  of  Simeon  which,  according 
to  fieri.  4tl 10,  had  Canaanitc  relations,  and  in  tin-  person 
of  Dibri  the  trilic  of  Dan  is  pHtorfad  (see  Dan.  «5  8>. 
In  both  stories  the  prevailing  principle  is  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  Israel  from  nil  s'.mngers  ;  c|>  NehDa  IU30. 
and  see  liertholet,  Sttilung  J.  hrael.  147. 

DIDYMUS  (AlAYMOC  [Ti.  WII]).  J«-  "'6  c,c-  : 
sec  Thomas. 

DIKLAH  {n"?^|  ;  2i€K\\  [AKL],  in  Ch.  A€k\am 
[A]:  om.  B;  dtchi).  v.n  of  Joktan  ((ien.  10*7  >  Ch. 
lui.  The  name  is  obscure ;  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Bochart  ami  others  to  designate  "  a  palm-l»aring 
district '  (cp  Ar.  Jut.i/-'.  a  sorl  of  palm  tree,  and  sec 
BDH).  Hummel  connects  it  with  the  name  of  the 
Paradise  river  Hid-dckcl  (sec  PAKAIilsr). 

DILEAN.  KV  DUan  (flfo ;  aMaA  [B] :  -A&a  [A] ; 
AAan  [L).  I'esh  ..a^T).  an  unidentified  city  in  the 
Shcphi-l.ih  of  JttdlUI  (Josh.  15,8).  It  OCCUfl  with 
Mizpeh  (Tell  cs-Siifiych)  in  a  group  apparently  N.  of 
the  group  comprising  Lachtth  and  Kglon. 

DILL  (to  anhOun).  Mt.  23»3  KY"'«  ;  EV  Anise 
(#.r.P 

DIMNAH  i  Aamna  [AL] ;  Cc.\Aa  [B]>.  one 

of  the  cities  of  Zchulun  theoretically  assigned  to  the 
Levitcs  (Josh.  21  ist  I1)-  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
NAII.ll.AL  1  /.  ;•  I.  The  form,  however,  swim  incorrect  ; 
wc  should  rather  read  Kiininoii.ih.  with  111.,  Perth., 
Bennett.  Cp  Kimmono  (1  Ch.  66a  [77]!.  and  see 
RlMMON,  ii.  3.  T.  K.  C. 

DIMON  (flO**1! ;  aei«u)N  [B  twice];  peaxmojn 
rtfr-1-  c b  twice.  AT  once,  Q*  once] ;  1em«u)M  [once  m  I* 
suprasN1";  AepxAcoN  K'fort];  Aimojn  [once  J ; 
N£ \\MtZ)  [once  N*J).  a  town  of  Mttab  mentioned  only 
in  Is.  lag  (twice).  According  to  (  lie.  pen  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  d-c;  Nimkim  [f.t'.Jj  it  is  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  Nimrim  has  already  Ireen  mentioned  in  v.  6; 
Maomks  in  Jcr.  -IHj  is  still  more  plainly  a  corruption 
of  Nimrim.  Those  who  ail  here  to  the  traditional  text 
suppose  that  Dimon  =  I>il»>n,  the  former  with  m  lieing 
chosen  on  account  of  the  assonance  Mm,  '  blood,' 
or  else  that  sume  unknown  place  is  referred  to  (accord- 
ing to  Uuhm.  on  the  border  of  Kdont  ;  cp  I61  and  see 
3  K.  3jj).  The  former  view  is  the  more  prevalent  one. 
If  Abana  =  Amana,  may  not  Dimon  lie  equivalent  to 
Dil»n?  Jerome  in  his  commentary  says,  '  L's<|ue 
hodie  indiffercnter  ct  Dimon  ct  Dihon  hoc  oppidulum 
dicitur,'  and  in  the  OP  itself  we  find  Dimosah  (y.f.] 
and  Dili) hi  (2)  used  for  the  same  place.  If  Dilion  l»e 
meant  in  Is.  16,  'the  waters  ol  I>imon'  may.  according 
to  Hit/ig  and  Dillntann,  be  a  reservoir  such  as  many 
cities  probably  possessed  (cp  ("ant.  7«[,J.  but  sec 
IIe.shiion  1.  The  Arnon  flowed  too  far  off  from  the 
town  to  l>c  meant.  Still  the  text  may  be  admitted  to 
be  doubtful.  II.  w.  H. 

DIMONAH  (il$0*i;  pcr^A  TO>  Aimojna  [AL]), 
a  Judahitc  city  on  the  border  of  Edom  (Josh  15n)k 
Perhaps  the  DinoM  (2)  of  N'eh.  11  .15  (cp  llilxai  and 
Dimon  in  Moab).  KnoU'l  and  others  suggest  the  modem 
Kh.  edk-hhnb  or  el-  TnyiM,  i\  m.  NK.  of  Tell  "Ar  id  ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  fVsh.  L_IO-*3i_,  presupposes 
a  form  n;icr  ;  cp  the  variation  given  under  1  >ANS  AH. 

DINAH  (njn  ;  AFcIina  [AL]).  -daughter  -  of  Leah 
an<l  'sister'  of  Simeon  and  I-cvi. 

Win  1st  Pcn-oni  left  behind  it  some  memorials  (sec 

BkN-oni),  the  dis.i]>|*-.irancc  of  Dinah,  to  judge  from 

_  the  nbsence  Of  all  later  traces,  seems  to 

1.  uen.  34.  h;ivc  u.Ln  nlBi0]ute    ]n  y%  st,,ry  how, 

'  KoU  L'»  reading  a'-ove.  Zi-nti  in  old  Ar.  (S..K)  com- 
pound* is  iffnri  (see  Zimm,  L,  n->;  and  lur  intcicliai-nc  of 
/•ami  m  cp  /audi,  n. 

UN 


2.  Motive. 


DINAH 

ever,  when  Simeon  and  I-evi  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Shechem,  as  the  Danitcs  fell  uj>on  Laish.  their  attempt 
to  cam-  Dinah  away  was  successful.  Two  explanations 
are  possible  Dinah  may  have  disappeared  as  a  tribe 
bier  along  with  its  rescuers '—there  is,  however,  a 
difference:  the  Iwothcr  triljcs  left  traces  (sec  Ltvi. 
Simkon)-  or  the  success  of  the  raid  may  he  an  clement 
of  exaggeration  in  the  story  !  Dinah  may  ha  .  e  been 
absorlted  into  Shechem.  Indeed  the  question  suggests 
itself,  as  it  docs  in  the  case  of  the  other  'wives'  in  the 
patriarch  stories  (see  Zll.PAH.  Hll  II.M1.  K  ACIIEL, 
Ll'.AH).  Have  we  here  really  a  distinct  tritic?  or  docs 
Dinah  simply  mean  Isradltisb  families  (of  whatever 
cLin)  that  settled  in  Shechem? 

I'nfortutialclv  J's  story  is  incomplete  :  we  are  not 
told  what  the  dowry  demanded  of  Shechem  was,  or 
why  the  city  was  attacked  A  later  age  forgot  that  in 
Canaan  only  tlie  Philistines  were  unurcuniciscd  (soz 
ClKc't'Mi  Ision.  g  y\.  and  thought  that  Israel  could 
never  h  -ve  convnlrd  to  settle  in  Shechem  unless  that 
town  adopted  the  circumcision  rite.  J  cannot  have 
meant  this. 

Unlike  the  raid  on  Laish,  that  on  Shis,  hem  scrnis  to 
have  been  condemned  by  public  sentiment.  '  Cursed 
Ik?  their  anger,'  says  the  '  Blessing  of  Jacob," 
for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it 
was  cruel"  ;  but  according  to  J  the  chief  reason  of  this 
disfavour  was  that  the  safety  of  Israel  had  licen  im- 
perilled. The  judgment  that  overtook  the  perjietration 
of  the  raid  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Blessing  :  they 
should  be  divided  and  scattered.  One  instinctively 
asks.  How  does  this  "judgment"  stand  related  to  the 
name  tiinak  f  Does  one  explain  the  other  ?  and,  if  so. 
which? 

The  Dinah  story  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation 
of  the  'judgment'"  either  on  Miechcm  or  on  Simeon* 
Levi.  It  is  also,  however,  tilted  to  serve  as  a  popular 
explanation  of  the  name  Jacob,  which  it  assigns  to  the 
immigrant  people:  Jacob  was  a  wily  people;  and  he 
paid  back  an  injury  done  him.  Stories  arc  easily 
worked  up  so  as  lo  explain  several  distinct  points. 

It  was  a  common  belief  in  the  days  of  the  munarchy 
tliat  the  Leall  tribes  had  been  in  the  highlands  of 
„  __  Ephraim  before  thev  settled  in  the  south 

3.  Meaning.  ^  UltAKI   j  ?  j;,.;vl  Simeon.  Dan. 

§  2>.  The  |Kiint  lhat  concerns  us  here  is  whether  smiic 
of  them  settled  in  Shechem.  Unfortunately  the  earliest 
tradit  oils  that  have  come  flown  to  us  In-long  to  an  age 
When  there  was  no  distinct  memory  of  the  real  course  of 
events.  Every  one  knew  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Israelite*,  had  planted  themselves  in  the  hill  country 
but  had  not  yet  incorporated  Shechem — the  ln-lief  of 
a  later  age,  that  it  w.ls  the  resting-place  of  the  remains 
of  Jov  ph.  had  not  arisen  but  as  to  how  it  Im.inic 
Israelite  there  were  already  various  theories.  One  story 
told  of  deeds  of  sword  and  bow  <(>cn.  -Is*  ?j  Judg.  P«n); 
another  made  more  of  a  treaty  or  contract  of  some  kind 
(connubium  ?  circumcision  ?  a  sale  of  property  ?  an 
alliance  [n"c]?;  3:ii(J34).  It  might  perhaps  lie  sug- 
gested lhat  ihc  j,j.//<t.f-alliance  with  the  Shechcniites 
(Judg.  S  n)  points  to  a  third  story,  a  story  of  an  Abies- 

1  Prof.  Clicvmr  thinV*  that  the  disnpncararKc  of  the  tiili:  is 
actually  rec  r.le«!  in  !t5»:  that  what  K  »r..lc  was  not  'ami 
there  .lir.l  I  Murtah,"  tut  'and  there  died  I'mali.'  Tide  are 
certainly,  as  he  in^es,  di(r\ciilties  in  the  lent  as  il  stand* :  the 
connecting  of  a  fau.uus  tree  with  a  INMV01  the  preservation  of 
the  name  (contrasl  I. en.  21  5';,  where  moreover  ©  lead  riro 
for  *JA9QQ  :  Ta  vtrof>\i>rra  acT>|«  :  t  p  31  1-);  the  presence  of  llw 
nurse  in  the  train  of  leCOh,  the  whole  Jart  l>.c'-an  malcing  a 
M-i!cinn  ntourni'iu  over  her;  the  cco^taphti  al  discrepant,  y 
bctWetn  CjCH. SS I  and  Judg.  43.     lie  tl-vretorc  proposes  to 

mead  npan  rp:*n  ?nri  into  ."n-:3^  3pj?:  fi?  nf«  and  lo 

read  :  '  Ami  Pinah.  lacol>'»  eldest  ilaugbter,  died,  and  »a»  hiiried 
at  the  fool  of  [the  hill  of!  Bethel,  ami  «n  Imried  unde  r  the  Tree  ; 
•o  its  name  is  called  A  lon-hakulh '  (see  Ai.i.on-raccth)l  "Ilia 
destruction  of  a  tribe  would  certainty  fully  acciwint  for  ihe 
mourning  (MMM)k  Hoth  J  (Gen.  !t7  y )  and  P  (Uca.  46  7) 
Jacob  as  having  more  tlwin  one  ' 
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DINAITES 

rile  settlement  in  Shechem.  The  idea  of  the  covenant, 
however,  may  be  simply  a  popular  attempt  to  explain 
the  name  BAAL-MWITH  (f.t».),  like  the  story  connected 
with  the  name  Jerubbial  (sec  Giukon  1.  The  warlike 
story,  though  early,  may  have  to  be  classed  with  others 
of  the  same  type.  The  peaceable  settlement  theory  is 
historically  the  most  probable  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  question  the  occurrence  of  a  Dinah  raid,  less  success- 
ful than  the  Danite.  See,  further,  Li.vi.  SlMKUN, 
JrnAH.  H.  W.  !l. 

DINAITE8  'X'VT),  mentioned  with  the  AfHAR* 
SATlli  lllTKS,  TakTKLITKS  [</■/. 1:  ],  ami  others,  in  the 
Aramaic  letter  from  Rehum  to  Artaxcrxes  (Krra  4qI. 
It  is  inqrrobible  that  the  word  is  an  ethnic  name  I  so 
CJ**,  l[r]:yaioi,  dinaci  [Vg,  ](.  and  we  should  rather 
point  n»n  -  judges  '  i  so  6'  ol  Kptrai).  It  is  the  Aram.ue 
translation  of  the  Persian  title  JjtMar,  Cp  Hoffmann. 
Z.I,  1887.  p.  ss  ;  Schrader.  HWBfc  \  Andreas  in 
Marti,  ilibl.  Aram.  dram.  59*. 

dinhabah  irnnn;  acnnab&  [adki.]).  the 

city  of  the  Kdoinilc  king  Dm. a  (</.;'.  i.  (Jen.  3d  w. 
Almost  beyond  a  doubt  nann  is  a  corruption  of  rtsWn 
(cp  R  17 Sec  Bt-I.A.  and  cp  Che.  Ol./..  May  '90. 
Il  is  a  mere  accident  that  several  name*  can  be 
quoted  somewhat  resembling  Dinhabah,  Thus  in  the 
Amama  tablets  Tump  or  Dunip  is  mentioned  as  in  the 
land  of  Martu.  Tunipa  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
N.  Syrian  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III.  (Tomkins. 
RP*  5*9),  There  was  a  Danaba  in  Palmvrcnc  Syria 
(I'lol.  v.  I.r>24;  Asscmani.  IUH.  Or.  3».  p.  505/  (xj6. 
quoted  by  Kn. ).  and  a  Danabe  in  Babylonia  (Zosim. 
Hut.  Sit).  There  was  also  a  Dannab't  in  N.  Mi«ab 
(OS  III  31).  AToncib(/°A7-maptor  Thetiib( Tristram) 
is  to  l>e  foun<l  NK.  of  HesUln  :  the  l'l:F  map  calls  it 
Hodb.t  .1  Toneib.  but  tlie  lleni  Sakhr  ■  knew  not  Hod- 
bat '  (Gray  Hill.  P/  f-Q.  1896,  p.  46).  With  this  place 
Dinhabah  is  identified  by  v.  Ricss.  DiUl-Atla\,  and 
Tomkms.  P /:/•'(>,  1  Br> t ,  p.  332/  T.  K.  C. 

DINNER  Iapicton).  Mt.  '_>:;<  etc.  Sec  MKALS, 
§  2.  n. 

DIONYSIA  (a.onyca  [VA]).  a  Mace.  67  RV™«  ; 
EV  Bacchus. 

DI0NY8IUS  THE  AREOPAOITE  (iioNycmc  [o] 
Apeon&rlt!lTHC  [Tt  WH  t.  one  of  Paul  s  Athenian 
converts  (Acts  17 H).    Sec  Dam akin. 

_Kusrbiiis(//A'  34  4  id  tells  us  un  tin  authority  of  Pimvsius, 
bishop  nfC.trinth.  who  flourished  about  171  a.Ii.,  that  I >i«iiy*iu« 
the  Arenpagitu  became  lint  bUhop  of  Alhrfis.  In  ec<  le.i.i-li.  al 
tradition  he  is  s,  .m.urnes  confounded  with  Si.  Ilenis,  ihe  tirst 
apostle  of  France,  a  confusion  which  was  greatly  f.  stercd  by 
Abbot  MiMuin  of  St.  I  >•  i  s  (3,4  a.i>  )  in  his  Arr+f+gifim, 
which  nude  Urge  use  of  spurious  ducuments.  1  he  important 
wrilings  of  the  1'seudo.rHonysius  Areopagiu,  first  mentioned  in 
the  si«th  century,  do  not  fall  within  tl.c  scope  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Dible. 

DIONYSUS  (aionycoc  [VA  I.  a  Mace.  67  RV"*  ; 
EV  BACCHUS. 

DI0SC0EINTHID8    (aioc.     KopiNeioy  [VAJ 
[Pesh.  ];  a  Mace.  11  it  +  );  six-  M11M  II,  §  4. 
DIOSCURI  (iiocKoypoi  *Ti.  WH]),  Acts  as,, 
RV"*  ;  AV  Castor  AM)  I'oM. CX. 

DIOTREPHES  liioTPCtbHc  ['1'-  \VI IT, is  tin- subject 
of  unfavourable  comment  in  3J11.  0/  llcyond  Mrhnl  is 
there  stated,  nothing  is  known  concerning  aim. 

DIPHATH  tH?'?).  "<-"><•  U+ AW  and  RV;  AV 
and  RV"'«  Kll'liA Til. 

DISCIPLE.  One  who  learns  (cp  C,k.  maOmtht. 
from  MAN6&NU>h  as  opposed  to  one  who  teaches 
(AiAaOKAAOc)  '•  see  R A HMI,    IT  M  il  KM. 

AV  and  KV  l«th  give  'disciple*'  in  Is.  *  is  (,r7*r/W< |Vg. ]), 
and  kVroe  in  M)  anil  Ml]  (m^f]w,  Mwtsif  (BHAQD,  In 
L  OT  WH  each  ca-e  this  represent*  6*7*97,  'those  who 
are  taught  or  trained.'   A  •ynonymou*  word 
1  the  same  root  is  T?;?.  common  in  late  Jewish  writings 
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<cp  esp.  trCjn  ~rs?,  '  disciples  of  the  wise "),  an 
in  1  Ch.  i:.'.  where  the  contrast  between  o  »i«#«)Tif«  and  i 
iir«»«oAoe  (for  which  cp  also  Mt.  IOij)  is  expressed  by  |*?3 
TC*nX?  'ai  well  ...  the  teacher  as  the  scholar'  (t*x«i«k 
mat  parinrarrw  [BAI  1.  |«*MM»  >J<ri  M«i-#a«u-«n.  XX  Jxtus 
fiariur  el  iu&tttU  fVfrft  The  apparent  i«rallel  in  'master 
and  scholar'  Mai.  2u  AV(MT  Hji"!  mmfittrtUKtt dUety*- 
/arm)  is  untrustworthy  ;  the  passage  is  retnlcred  in  n  any  ditTcren, 
ways,an>i  is  certainly  corrupt  1  In  the  I.W  poiiNirir.  .»  rursocily 
in  A,  for  C'E'SK  'friends'  (as  if  f;  >m  r">c  'toteash'),  sir.,  in 
ler.  IS  il,  am!  in  ler.  INI i*\r>  where  I!  (arwl  in  <it^  ,  see 
Hat«.h-Ked|Kith.  CemonfaiUf)  cDtrcctly  IMI pMVBnffr  On  the 
subject  generally  see  huccsTl'is;. 

In    the   XT  nat)-r)TT)%  ifein.  fiaO^rfna.  Acts  9y>), 
though  limited  to  the  (iospels  and  Acts,  is  of  frequent 
j-_  occurrence.     Here  it  sometimes  agrcx-s 

usage.  w  uvlge  jn  ,.\t,it-  |Cp  especially 

Plato)  and  designates  merely  the  pupil,  one  who  is 
taught  by  another  (Mt.  10i4=l.k.  »".«)).  It  is  then 
applied  to  the  followers  of  a  particular  teacher,  or  sect  : 
as.  for  example,  of  Moses  as  Opposed  to  Jesus  (Jn. 
9*S),  of  the  Baptist  (Mt.  9m  Mk.  12 is |.  of  the  Pharictea 
(Mt.  82 Kl  Mk.  2tt)i  it  is  also  used  of  Jesus  and 
his  teaching  (Jn.  \\ts>  and  often).  As  referring  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus  we  find  that  fia$rjrryt  is  applied  (ij), 
widely,  to  all  his  adherents  and  followers  (Mt.  10  4/. 
and  esp.  in  Acts  tbj  etc..  only  once  followed  by  too 
k-vpiov.  9i),  including,  even,  those  who  had  U-en 
haptiml  only  'into  John's  baptism  '  (Acts  19i-j);  and 
(ft),  in  a  more  restricted  manner,  to  denote  the  nucleus 
out  of  which  the  Twelve  were  chosen,  who,  themselves, 
are  also  called  naHrpai  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar 
name  of  axucrToW  (Lib  6ij  comparrd  with  Mt  10,. 
cp  also  Mk.  837  IOj*  etc. ) ;  see  Aiumi.f.1 

Finally,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  term  'disciple" 
is  npplied  (in  the  plur. )  more  particularly  to  the  Seventy 
,  who  were  sent  out  by  Jesus  to  preach  the 

Chriftiart  Kingston.  «>f  Heaven  (Lk.  10,-, 7).  The 

~V*         iiuiuIrt  varies  U-tween  seventy  (so  Text. 

Rec..  Pesh.  R.\CL)  and  seventy-two  (Vg. 
Cur.  II,  D  etc.  ;  see  niore  fully  I 'tin, 'rum  tMle  and 
< 'omm. ).  Lists  of  the  names  are  extant  in  various 
forms  and  are  aserit>ed  to  Dorotheos,  Kpiplianius, 
Hip|Milytus,*  and  Siphronius.  They  comprise  the 
names  in  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Kpistles  ;  but  variations 
arc  to  he  found  in  each  list.  S»s>  Lipsius,  Die  Apokry- 
phen  Afttftlgnck.  u.  AfOtttlh'jptmJ.  1  iy.<-M6. 

DISCUS  (AiCKOC  IVAJ1.  the  Greek  game  played  at 
the  p.il  estra  introduced  by  Jason  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  12  Mace.  '.  1 »  ;  see  HlLLF.MSM.  §  4  ; 
also  Cap.  It  is  mentioned  alone,  cither  as  the  chief,  or 
perhaps  only  as  an  example,  of  the  games  played. 

On  the  distus  (a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal  (cp  '  dish  'D ; 
see  CUu.  OA  t,  s.v.  '  Piscus.-  '  Pentathlon.'  The  indignation 
whiih  the  »Titer  Hisplays  t  iwar^l*  this  Helleni/itu;  imtovati-.n 
is  paralleled  in  bier  times  by  the  abhorrence  the  Jews  felt  at 
the  introduction  of  the  t'.rei  ian  (tame  of  'dice  '  (ir;ir,  mv$tm)  ; 
see  JanM  -a 9  and  cp  Schur.  CI  I  2  jj,  n.  1 54. 

DISEASES.  OT  terms  for  diseases  arc.  as  might 
be  expected,  vague  lit  is  still  a  widespread  practice  in 
the  Mast  to  refer  euphemistically  to  any  illness  of  a 
■evenj  nature  rather  than  to  give  it  a  namci.  and  the 
nosological  explanations4  which  will  presently  be  given 
arc  but  plausible  or  probable  conjectures.  Not  to 
spend  time  on  general  terms  such  as  —v..  flM.  rouoe 
(rendered  'sickness,  disease'),  or  on  terms  implying  ■ 
theological  theory  of  disease,  such  as  ey,  nr;;. 
(words  which  are  often  rendered  'plague,'  but  pru|Krly 
mean  '  stroke.'  cp  Is.  6.14),  we  pass  to  s[iecial  terms  for 
pestilence. 

Such  are  («)  (f)  U)  3Dg  and  (J)  ^J.  («) 
n;j,  m.ftivM  (ep  Ass.  mi.-.inn),  taranx  (prvperly  'denlh').  is 


1  T0«I*y*»  Correct  ion  in  plausible— to  read  rj;-i  rr-—,  'r 
branch'  (cp  3  tg  [1  il). 

2  Pol  the  sjme  usa^e  cp  Tertu'.lr.m,  n.rr'.  .V,int\  474. 

*  Cp  Anie-Nicene  Library,  i*-  ftiffefyhu,  Sivj Jf. 

*  FoC  these  wc  have  to  acknowledge  obligations  to  Dr.  C. 
C'reithton. 
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used  for  a  fatal  sickness,  such  a.*  the  plague,  in  Jer.  lia  18ai 
43u  Jub27is.  t|>  the  u«of  flivaro*  in  Rev.fid  18a.  (4)  1J"i 
driher  (perhaps  originally  a  It. mI  (Socio)),  aoeoTor.  is  the  mo>< 
distinctive  term  (see,  e.g.,  K*.  U3  Dt.  WaiX  Possibly,  too,  in 
the  phrase  Sy"*3  12"I>  tendered  "an  evil  disease'  41-),  we 
should  point  121  (with  Ug.  Che.).  (<)  28?,  *W4  and  iStrbk, 
'cutting  off  (lit.  »JM  »'»-  *1«  Hos.  13  t4).  and  (./)  ^  rfft** 
(ptopetly  'flame,- cp  RtsiirrM  ;  Dt.  S2a4  Hah.  33  i~>3^)  are 
poetical  words.    Sec  Pestilence. 

The-  following  terms,  which  are  of  a  more  specific 
character,  occur  chiclly  in  the-  thtcalenings  of  l>cv.  22 
2t>  Dt.  2$  :  — 

1.  VTW,  harliHr  (iprturpm).  Dt.  2*iaat,  'extreme  burning,' 
RV  '  fiery  heat,  may  refer  to  some  special  fever,  such  as  typhus 
or  relapsing  fever. 

3.  n£s"\  dalleieth  (plyof),  I>t.  2S «t  \  probably  inflammation. 

3.  tnj,  hern  («nr4>)).  Dl.  -sJ7l.  the  itch,  probably  some 
eruptive  disease,  such  as  the  lichen  trv/tcm. 

4.  npV*,  yallipheth  ('accretion  •?  Aidppfc  Lev.  21  jo  22art, 
EV  'scah(lied),'  is,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  m-JJfip  JVnn 
the  EmdM  herpes. 

5.  r*T.  fat-Met h  (stv^i)<iMrra),  'one  suffering;  from  warts' 
(so  Jew.  trad.).  Lev.  MMti  AV  'having  a  wen  '  ;  RV«»r. 
'having  sores'  (ulcers);  from  s/*>3\  ' ,u  flow,'  hence  'a  sup- 
puration ' ;  see  translation  of  1-ev.  in  SHOT. 

*•  'T.P.  ia.l.iahath  (.wvfttni).  Lev.  2i'.i6  Dt.  2S3JF,  fever 
(AV  in  Lc-v.  'burning  ague'). 

Under  ihe  last  of  these  IjmUitfaA)  may  he  included 
malarial  or  intermittent  fevers,  which  are  met  with  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  but  are  not  specially  a  disease  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  owing  to  the  equable  climate  and 
the  moderate  variation  of  lem  pent  lire.  It  was  at 
CRpernMim  [*  place  liable  probably  lO  malaria)  that 
Simon'*  wife's  mother  was  'taken  with  a  great  fever' 
(l.k.  A  .18) — an  expression  which  is  thought  to  indicate 
medical  knowledge.'  Certainly  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
use  tin*  phrase,  as  W'etstein  has  tKiintcd  out.  There 
are  parallel  tas,.s  m  Acts  12 ii  28  S  (see  t>iol.  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  (.S7.  Paul  the  Traveller ;  cp  Expositor, 
July  189c).  pp.  20-23)  the  'thorn  (stake)  in  the  flesh' 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  127  means  the  severe  headache 
("like  a  hot  bar')  which  follows  an  attack  of  the 
malarial  fever  of  Asia  Minor. 

7.  rt~zf,  lahefheth.  Lev.  2«Jta  Dt.  2Hjjt,  'consumption.' 
perhaps  to  be  understood  as  the  wasting  of  marasmus,  which 
may  attend  various  sicknesses.  Pulmonary  consumption  is  riot, 
however,  frequent  in  Syria  (Pruncr,  .  ?  jl. 

8-  37i. e<1r,tt-A*  Lev.  21  jo  22  aa  Dt.  JS37,  'scurvy'  (hut  AV 
in  I  >t.  'scab').  The  reference  seems  to  Ik.  to  some  chronic  skin 
disease  such  as  cc/ema ;  a  sense  in  which  '  scurvy '  and  '  scor- 
butic '  were  once  used. 

9.  Uimiiftn  (v.  the  best  MSS).  Acts  at;  RV  'dysentery.' 
Tire  last  of  these  terms.  '  dysentery.'  occurs  in  Acts 
28a8t.  where  the  combination  of  relapsing  malarial 
fever  inpfToirl  with  dysentery  is  carefully  noted. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  It)  the  disease  of  the 
Philistines  in  1  S.  f>  was  dysentery,  a  view  whuh,  if  the 
traditional  Hebrew  reading*  of  the  text  may  lie  accepted, 
has  v>mc  plausibility.  The  more  usual  biblical  ex- 
pression for  dysentery  is  the  falling  out  of  the  bowels, 
implying  cither  painful  straining  as  if  the  bowels  would 
fall  out,  or  some  shedding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
a  degree  of  prolapse,  such  as  occurs  normally  111  the 
horse,  mule,  etc. 

There  is  a  singular  combination  of  the  idea  of  bursting 
asunder  with  that  of  falling  out  in  Acts  Ii3;  but  the  second 
part  of  this  passer  will  not  (war  the  stress  of  critical  treatment  : 
It  is  the  conventional  fate  of  traitor*  in  apocryphal  legends  that 
is  aligned  to  Judas.  The  statement  must;  if  this  view  is 
correct,  be  classed  with  the  less  historical  poriioiis  of  Acts.  Cp 

Aci  I.IIAMA. 

10.  aKu>\ijn6j}p<jroi  ("eaten  of  worms')  gives  us  the 
only  detail  as  to  the  disease  by  which  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
was  carried  off  (Acts  I2a8).  It  reminds  us,  however, 
of  the  disease  of  whuh.   ice.  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii. 

1  Wetstein  (1711)  remarks,  '  Lucas  medicus  morhos  accuratius 
desrrt£*-f  *o]et.'  Cp  HuVurt,  t  he  MeUUal  Language  of  St. 
Luke,  Dublin,  1832. 

*  Cp  Ar.  jarah,  a  contagious  eruption  consisting  of  pustule*. 
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6j),  Herod  the  Great  died,  one  feature  of  which  was 
aij^tt  <r*w\ij«;ot  tViroioiVa.  and  of  that  which  2  Mace. 
J  (ix.  59)  asserts  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes.  One  is  almost  led  to  think  that,  in  the 
deficiency  of  evidence,  narrators  imagined  such  a  fate 
as  this  (or  wicked  kings.  Sir  R.  Bennett  conjectures, 
partly  on  the  ground  ot  Josephus'  statement  (Ant.  xix. 
8  a).  that  the  cause  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death  was 
jjcrforation  of  the  bowels  by  intestinal  worms  (Diseases 
of  the  ll  1  He,  103). 

On  affections  of  the  sight,  see  Eve;  on  other  diseases  see 

Boil.  lauNosV,  I.I  NATIC,  1'l.STlLKSCt.  TllOKN  IS  T1IK  KlIsII, 

etc. ;  cp  Medicine. 

DISH.  Sec  Bowl,  (sephel).  CHARGER  (iSdrdh), 
Crlsk  (tallahath).  and  MtAla,  §  9. 

DISHAN  flrjHi  pftlicuiN  [ADEL],  see  Disim.v i 
I.  A  Horite  clan,  reckoned  as  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son  of  Sen".  The  name  occurs  in  Gen.  8*5 at  |om,  B. 
AlCAN  [I-  )  and  1  Ch.  1  38.  Gen.  3(5a8  ipHCWN  [' ■]'• 
tCh.  14>  (MT  ]1L"^:  AAictoN  (BA)>,  Gen.  3>3>. 
The  name  is  practically  identical  with  I)i*iioN,  and 
should  perhaps  lie  emended  after  \3*  to  pr'T. 

a.  Gen.  *»a*,  RVmg.,  EV  Dishon  (f.v.). 

DI8H0N  ifl&l  [t  Ch.  I41];  jfe^  [t  Ch.  I3S]; 
wTongly  pointed  ffa  [Gen.  30 16];  JVJT  [Gen.  36aij; 
|'r^  [if.  a5  3<>]:  §68;  AHCWN  [DADELJ).  Twice 
reckoned  as  the  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen,  3»>3i  I  Ch.  1  at), 
but  once  (Gen.  .'itiy;  [Saiouy  U.)]l  as  the  son  of  Anah 
the  son  of  Seir.  His  sons  are  enumerated  in  Geti.  'Mtt> 
(RVD«  DlSIIAK,  following  present  M  l  I.  1  Ch.  I41 
(Acurrujf  [MAI.]).    Cp  Dt  KK,  1. 

In  spite  of  his  geneal  -gical  phraseology,  the  writer  is  fully 
conscious  lliat  he  i»  dealing  not  with  inili\|i!uals  but  with  clans, 
Dishon,  like  Lotan  anil  tt^e  other  names,  lieinngs  to  a  Horite 
clan.  Its  meaning  seems  to  he  some  son  of  mountain-k-oat  (see 
PvosnA  As  Hi.  and  WKs  agree,  the  llotitc  genealogy  is  full 
of  annual  names. 

DISPERSION.  Att\cnopt\.  so  rendered  by  RV  of 
3  Mace  1  37  Jn.  "  is  Ja.  1 1  t  Pet.  1  1.  is  use* I  partly  to 
denote  the  process  itself,  the  gradual  distribution  of 
Israelites  among  foreign  lands,  anil  partly  as  a  collective 
term  for  the  persons  so  dis|>crsed  or  for  their  surround- 
ings. In  the  present  article  il  is  proposed  to  treat 
briefly  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  DisperMun  (jjg  1-14).  its 
legal  standing  (§  15),  and  its  inner  and  outer  life  (gsj 
16-22). 

Jounropa  occurs  in  iP  of  DltSSsj  Jer.  M  (*\ ]  17  for  Heb. 
.1^17,  4  tossing  to  ami  fro  '  (>).  In  Jer.  13  14  i.  [K*|  is  apparently 
a  corruption  for  tm^eopa  |so  HA,  etc  J  It  renders  "^3  (a  collec- 
tive) in  l)t..t04  and  Neh.  I  9.  and  in  Vs.  147a  ('oa' casts' 
—  'dispersed  ones'),  and  in  Is.  41"  Smairopa  tov  'lapai>> — nij] 
(Ktb.  — Sc-«r-.  preserved  of  Israel.'  It  al~a  occurs  in 
Jer.  11 7  Dan.  (cod.  87)  12  2. 

I.  Permanent  settlements  of  Israelites  in  regions  out- 
side Canaan  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  two 

1  Oritrin.  caus<"s— tfte  c*'Kcncies  of  commerce  and  the 
**  chances  of  war.  The  regular  commercial 
relations  into  which  Solomon  and  his  successors  entered 
with  Egypt,  l'hu  nicia.  and  the  countries  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Syria  (t  K.  10.-3 /'  i  must  of  necessity  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  small  Israelite  colonies  outside 
of  Palestine.  These  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  prince  under  whom  they  lived,  and  had  in  the 
city  of  their  choice  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own, 
where  they  could  follow  their  distinctive  customs  with, 
out  disturbance  or  offence  (cp  t  K.  20 14.  and  see 
Damas<  L*.  §7;  Israel.  |  33/f.).  Prisoners  of  war.  on 
the  other  hand,  either  remained  under  the  power  of  their 
captors  or  were  sold  as  slaves  all  over  the  world  (Am. 
1 6).  Obviously  it  w  as  only  in  the  first  of  these  case* 
that  the  prisoners  could  by  any  possibility  ha\c  funned 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Israelite  community  living 
abroad  ;  but  we  know  of  no  actual  instance  in  which 
this  happened. 

The  forced  migrations  arising  out  of  the  lonquests  of 
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the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  kings  were  of  a  quite 
_  .  ..     different  character.    The  first  was  brought 
:.  Jf  a*  d  m  734  '»>'  Tiglath-pileser  111.  (2  K. 

P  , "  '  .  ir>»9)  ;  at  a  later  date  Sargon  deported 
27,280  inhabitants  of  Samaria  to  Moo- 
nstMX-  potamia  and  Media  1^  K.  1?6>.  These 
large  colonies  seem  to  have  become  completely  absorbed  | 
history  furnishes  no  clear  trace  of  their  continued  separ- 
ate existence.  Still,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
supjxisition  that  many  of  the  banished  Israelites  sub- 
sequently became  united  with  the  later  exiles  from  Judah. 
The*.-  later  exiles  were  transported  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
11.  to  Babylon  in  597.  586,  ami  582.  -according  to 
Jer.  52j8-?>  to  the  numl>cr  of  4600  souls.  They 
did  not  readily  accommodate  ibenudva  to  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  king  in  their  behalf,  having 
_  ..  lieen  letl  by  their  prophets  to  expect  a 
speed;  return  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  20  l  >elc 
13).  This  view,  as  we  know,  was  not 
shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  first-named  prophet  h  is  left  us  a  clear  utterance 
with  regard  to  tint  (for  Israel)  perplexing  event — the 
'  exile. '  For  him  the  Babylonian  Exile  is  a  prolonged 
punishment  from  God.  It  must  Ik-  submitted  to  wuh 
resignation  and  patience,  and  relief  will  come  only 
to  tho>c  in  whom  t h<-  chastisement  has  fulliucd  its  pur- 
pose. HenOE  he  admonishes  the  exiles  to  settle  quietly 
down  in  Babylonia,  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  and  to  seek  their  own  good  in  that  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast  (Jer.  25><-7). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  view  the  intention  of  those 
nieii  of  Judah  who  were  proposing  of  their  own  proper 
■notion  to  forsake  the  land  of  Yahwe  and  remove  to 
Egypt  was  against  the  will  of  (>od  :  it  was  the  road  to 
ruin  I  Jer.  -12 /  ).  This  view  of  the  prophet  did  not, 
however,  turn  them  from  their  purpose  (see  Jkkk- 
MIAH).  Nor  did  the  distinction  made  by  the  prophet 
between  involuntary  and  voluntary  exile,  however  ob- 
vious in  itself,  affect  the  theorists  of  a  later  age,  whom 
we  find  expecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites  indis- 
criminately from  all  the  lands  of  the  dispersion  (Is. 
Ilu  43s/). 

Let  us  now  seek  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  diaspora  in  the  various  lands  of  its  abode.  The 
_..  .    Judahites  deported  to  Babylonia  con- 

B  hU,,POria      stitutcd,  alike  in  numtiersand  in  worth, 
y  the  very  kernel  of  their  people  (2  K. 

24u-i6  25 11  Jer.  :»2is).  They  carried  with  them, 
lingly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Hook  of  Ezckicl.  into 
lew  home  all  the  political  and  religious  tendencies 
of  the  later  period  In  particular,  there  was  in  Riby- 
lonia  no  want  of  s»-rsons  who  cherished  and  developed 
the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  the  seventh 
centuries  For  proof  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  great 
zeal  which  was  shown  in  preserving  and  adapting  the 
older  historical  and  legal  literature,  or  to  call  to 
mind  the  many  prophetical  utterances  belonging  to 
this  period.  Those  who  cherished  thes<-  ideals  did  not 
constitute  any  "close"  community;  they  mingled  freely 
with  those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  the  pro- 
phetic conception  always  hail  much  to  contend  with. 
Still,  there  were  certain  centres  for  Israelii tc  piety  at 
which  fidelity  to  the  I^iw  and  ho|>e  in  the  return  of  the 
cxilirs  were  sedulously  and  specially  cherished.  Tl.I.- 
abiii  <Ezck.3is).  the  river  CiikhaK  iF./ck.  lj),  Ahava 
(EzraSis).  and  Casipiiia  (Ezra  817)  are  the  only 
names  of  such  places  that  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
but  doubtless  there  were  others.  W  hen  wc  find  Erra 
fetching  Ixrvites  from  Casiphia  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  mark  the  place  as  a  centre  of  deutero- 
nomistic  legalism.  The  Babylonian  ll1.1sp.1ra  was  by 
_  no  means  entirely  deprived  of  these 

returned  to 

Judah.  Cyrm  must  not  be  construed  exactly 
as  wc  find  it  represented  in  Ezra  1-3  (see  lsKAKt, 


devoted  religious  workers  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries.    The  return  under 
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g  50 jif ;  Ezra,  h  :  Cyrus).  Thecommand  of  Cyrus  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Yahwe  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
mission  of  Shcshbaxzar  in  538  led  to  the  return  of  but 
few  families  to  the  ancestral  home  ;  the  tidings  that 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  had  been  accomplished 
(519-515)  led  only  to  the  sending  of  deputations  and 
of  gifts  to  Jerusalem  (Zech.  Co  it  was  not  mora 

than  some  5000  or  6000  persons  that  Ezra  led  back 
to  Judara  alxiut  430  lie.  All  this  abundantly  proves 
that  the  inclination  to  return  was  not  very  strongly 
felt  by  the  exiles. 

For  this  there  were  various  causes.  Many  of  the 
exiles  were  indifferent  in  religious  matters  ;  some  had 
in  the  interval  adapted  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
new  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves  ;  others 
held  the  return  to  be  premature,  deeming  that  the 
times  of  fulfilment  had  not  yet  come.  In 
with  prophecy,  the  last -mentioned  were  1 
special  divine  interposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  exile' 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  glon- 
fi.ation  of  Israel  (Jer.  ::ij6  f.  E/ek.  34n/:  Is.  40  \gL 
9  f.  Mic.  5»).  Just  as,  in  Jerusalem,  men  hesitated  as 
to  whether  they  should  proceed  with  the  building  of 
the  temple  and  not  rather  wait  for  Yahwe' s  manifesta- 
tion of  himself  in  glory  (Hag.  So  in  Babylonia 
they  hesitated  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  return  forth- 
with and  not  rather  await  some  special  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  families 
may  have  migrated  to  Jerusalem  after  the  post-exilic 
community  there  had  been  reconstituted  under  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  (430  B.C.)  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
a  viTy  considerable  body  of  Jews  who  still  adhered  to 
the  law  remained  behind  in  Babylonia,  and  thus  that 
the  same  tendencies  which  had  led  to  the  great  changes 
in  Jerusalem  brought  about  through  the  help  of  the 
Persian  kings  continued  to  be  influential  in  Babylonia 
also.  The  Babylonian  Diaspora  received  an  accession 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  ( 358-338 )  when 
he  transported  Jews  to  Hyrcania  and  Babylonia  (Gcorg. 
Syncell.  cd.  Dindorf.  1  436). 

The  Persian  overlordship  may  be  assumed  to  have 
helped  to  open  the  way  for  the  Jews  of  Uab»  Ionia 

_  .    .     ,    towards  the  E.  and  the  N.     (The  case  of 

a  naS?  N>hcmlah  tNVh" l^  »  "  r,e*r 

en t  a       of  ,hc  kiml  of  ,h'"8  lhal  mus'  oftcn  have 
happened  ;    compile  also  Tobit  1 9-»t. 

Wherever  a  Jew  had  established  himself  in  some 
advantageous  jxjsition  there  were  never  wanting  others 
to  press  forward  and  follow  this  up  for  themselves.) 
From  Babylonia  (and  Hyrcania)  the  Jews  advanced  to 
Etam  (Is.  11  ti).  Persia,  Media.  Armenia.  Cappadocia. 
and  the  Black  Sc-a.  The  relations  which  Herod  the  Great 
had  established  w  ith  the  princes  of  the  Upper  Euphrates 
were  utilised,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
Their  centre  of  radiation  for  the  whole  of  these  Eastern 
countries,  however,  continued  always  to  tie  in  Babylonia, 
where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  begin  to  merge. 
Here  was  situated  Nehardea  (Kjrmi.  Naopiio).  where 
the  temple  tax  levied  in  these  parts  was  annually 
collected  1  see  Iwlow,  js  i'o  !••.  the  same  neighbour- 
hood two  lews  named  Asinvus  and  Anila-us.  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  founded  a  sort  of  robbt-r  state  which 
held  its  own  for  sixteen  years  (Jos.  .-Inf.  xvm.  9ft, 
Another  important  focus  of  Judaism  was  the  <  it v  of 
Nisibis  (|-2">jj),  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  ChabOras. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Babylonia  could  boast  of  the 
conversion  of  King  Izatrs  of  Adiabcne  (s'—.n).  on  the 
up|>er  Tigris,  along  with  his  mother  ami  the  lest  of  his 
kindred,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  2-4). 

The  development  of  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  followed 
a  quite  ditterent  course  from  that  which  has  just  been 
7  Dtas         Sketched.    Whilst  th<-  Judaism  of  Baby- 

'.  rjryt.  'on'"1  maintained  'ls  Oriental  character 
"  with  considerable  strictness,  in  Egypt,  or 
(to  speak  more  precisely)  in  Alexandria,  it  entered  upon 

that  remarkable  alliance  with  Hellenism  which  was 

• 
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destined  to  have  such  important  effects  on  the  history  of  I 
religion.  Whether  Psamcr.k  L  (66  vooo  H.C. )  actually 
had  Jewish  mercenaries  in  his  service  (Letter  of  Ariettas) 
may  lie  left  an  open  question.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  609  Ncchd  II.  condemned  King  Jchnahaz  to  exile 
in  Egypt,  and  that  in  586  a  tx>dy  of  Jews,  including 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  under  the  leadership  of  Johanan 
b.  Karcah,  migrated  to  TAHPANHES  (  Tell  Difenne ;  cp 
Jer.  42  /).  According  to  Jer.  44 1*  (an  insertion 
dating  from  alxjut  the  fifth  century;  Jews  settled  also  in 
MiCDol.,  NOPH  (Memphis),  and  Patiiros  (Upper 
Egypt).  Their  settlement  in  Alexandria  is  assigned  by 
the  Pscudo  Hecataus,  by  Arislcas,  and  by  Josephus  to 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Ptolemy  I.  It  ha* 
been  shown  bj  H.  Willrich. 1  however,  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers  must  be  taken  with  great  caution. 
In  his  own  view  there  was  no  considerable  Jewish 
•  lenient  in  Alexandria  until  the  second  century  B.C. 
Against  this  theory  two  objections  can  l>c  urged.  First, 
the  statement  of  Apion  that  the  Jews  settled  to  the  I .. 
of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  (Jos.  c.  A/>.  'J4)  can  be 
understood  only  w  ith  reference  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
the  city.  Secondly,  the  statement  of  Josephus  (/*.  ,•  cp 
11/ n.  I87)  that  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  received  the 
honorific  name  of  Macedonian  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Josephus  indeed  exaggerates  ;  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  | 
were  in  the  first  instance  under  the  protection  of  the 
'phyle'  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Jewish  quarter 
formed  a  part  of  this  '  phyle'  :  in  the  limited  sense  only  I 
came  they  to  be  called  Macedonians.  As  the  later 
Ptolemies,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philomctor  onwards,  favoured  the  Egyptian  more  than 
the  Grecian  element  in  Alexandria,  it  is  not  to  lie  sup-  \ 
posed  that  the  Jews  reached  this  privileged  position  so 
late  as  the  second  century.3  This  being  so.  they  can 
have  obtained  it  only  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  improljable  that 
Jews  were  included  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  and  thus  acquired  special  privileges  there. 
They  had  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own,  known  as 
the  A  (Delta)  quarter  (Jos.  ///  ii.  IHi).  The  re|icalcd 
struggles  between  Ptolemies  and  Scleucids,  and  the 
preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  former  dynasty,  may  lie 
presumed  to  have  led  in  succeeding  generations  to 
further  Jewish  migrations  into  Egypt,  especially  to 
Alexandria,  partly  even  as  prisoners  of  war  (cp  Jer.  in 
Dan.  114). 

We  arc  told  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia  (Jov  /fur.  xii.2i) 
thai,  a*  a  tittiru;  prelude  10  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  l,e  redeemed  some  i*vx»  Jewish  prisoners 
of  war.  Trie  siory  is  douStless  a  fiction  ;  l«H  it  thrown  liijlit  on 
some  of  the  circumstance*  which  had  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  Kjrypt.  Ptolemy  VI.  Philumetor 
( r B 1  - 1 45.)  also  U  nienlijiied  in  history  as  .1  fnend  to  the  Jews; 
Ptolemy  VII.  (see  En  ki.ktks),  as  a  relentless  enemy.  For  the 
furmer  m*  Jos.  A  «/.  xiii.  3  t /. ;  for  the  latter  Jos.  (.  A/>.  2  s.  We 
may  take  it  that  tueructe*  for  some  year*  reicardetl  the  Jew*  as 
hi*  political  opponent*,  siding  as  they  did  with  hi*  rival  Ptolemy 
Philoiuclor ;  hist  we  have  evidence  of  papyri  and  inscriptions 
that  he  .11  vj  showed  them  various  mark*  of  favour  (Willrich,  <yt. 

nijr.i. 

In  Philo's  time  (40  A.  n, )  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were 
so  many  as  to  occupy  two  entire  quarters,  besides 
furnishing  a  sprinkling  over  the  rest  of  the  city  (in 
t'ia(Cum,  8.  ed.  Mangcy,  25^5). 

An  exceptional  position  was  taken  by  the  Onias 
colony  in  the  nome  of  Ilcliopolis.  The  high  priest 
.  O.M  AS  (t/.f. ),  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  had 

.  .,  "  taken  refuge  from  his  adversaries,  the 
™  '  children  of  1  obias.  and  from  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes.  in  173  or  170.  by  flight  into  Egypt.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  his  adherents — among 
them  I >t fSITMKt  s  (4),  who  is  named  in  the  subscription 
to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Hook  of  Esther.  From 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philomctor  he  and  his  people  received 


>  /mfen  u.  Ghrckt*  tvr  d. 


I-4J. 


*  t  p  l.umbroso,  LF.titto  Jci  Grtci  t  <tei  Kem,ni  ['95! ; 
Maiuffy,  The  tmfire  0/ the  PttUmut,  I  95J. 
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permission  to  settle  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Nile 
delta  in  the  nome  of  Hcliopolis.  Here  Onias  built  a 
fortress,  and  within  this  a  sanctuary  (on  the  pattern  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  |.  in  w  hich  he  established  a  legal 
worship  of  Yahwe.  Philomctor  endowed  the  temple 
with  land  (cp  Jos.  ///  i.  1  1  ;  vii.  10a ]f.\  Ant.  xii.  Si  ; 
97  :  xiii.  3iJ^  ;  also  the  recent  discussions  of  the  date 
of  this  exodus  and  the  persons  engaged  in  it  in  Willrich. 
op.  cit.  64  f.  126  ff.  ;  Wcllh.  CGA,  1895,  p.  947.^  ; 

also  IsKAKI..  §  7). 

The  temple  of  Onias.  however,  did  not  receive 
universal  recognition  even  in  Egypt  (not  to  speak  of 
Palestine).  It  had,  indeed,  the  legitimate  high  priest, 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  but  it  did  not  occupy  the 
legitimate  site.  Thus  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  was  brought 
to  a  stale  of  schism,  which  is  alluded  to  in  a  veiled 
manner  in  Ant.  xiii.  3  4  and  elsewhere,  as  W  illrich  (op. 
cit.  izvf.)  has  conjectured,  no  doubt  correctly,  At 
the  same  time,  the  antagonism  between  I x-ontopohs  (as 
the  city  of  the  Ontas-tcmple  was  called)  and  Jerusalem 
docs  not  seem  to  have  lieen  very  intense  :  otherwise  die 
allusion  to  the  temple  of  Onias  in  Is.  10 18/.  (but  cp 
HBRBSi  riTY  of)  would  hardly  have  been  allowed  to 
piss.  Moreover,  national  feeling  appears  on  repealed 
occasions  to  have  overridden  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
differences  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  13i  ;  xiv.  81;  BJ  i.  94). 
Peculiarly  noteworthy  is  the  readiness  for  war  and  the 
ability  for  self-defence  to  w  hich  Josephus  frequently  calls 
attention  in  the  followers  of  Onias  (c.  Af.  2]  ;  Ant.  xiii. 
IO4  ;  \%\f.  ;  ///  i.  »4  ;  Ant.  xiv.  81).  The  temple  at 
Leontopolis  was  destroyed  in  73  A. it.  by  Lupus  and 
Paulinus  by  order  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  Li  J  vii.  10i  jf. ). 

Jews  penetrated  also  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Cush 
(Is.  11 11),  as  we  learn  from  lately  published  papyri. 
_  Thev  were  strongly  represented  in  Cyre- 

9.  Upper  naic^  a)so  fc  jip_  24 ;  Jer.  on  Dan. 
tgypt,  etc.  jjmj  strabo  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7»), 
writing  of  85  B.C.,  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cyrene  into  four  classes — citizens,  peasants,  settlers 
(metceci),  and  Jews.  In  the  city  of  Berenice  the  inscrip- 
tions show  a  special  roXiTtifta  of  the  Jews  dating  from 
13  ».<".  (cp  CIG  iii.  no.  5361). 

The  Diaspora  in  Egypt  did  not  owe  its  origin  entirely 
— as,  in  the  first  instance,  did  that  of  Babylonia  —  to 
external  compulsion.     It  owed  its  growth 


10.  Attrac- 
tions of 


md  its  reputable  standing  mainly  to  the 

i^w^tlL  Krcat  changes  produced  throughout  the 
civilisation.  ^   gencrallv  by  |he  conquesls  of 

Alexander.  The  greatly  enlarged  channels  of 
merce.  especially  by  sea-routes,  attracted  many 
the  interior  to  the  coasts.  The  newly-founded  Grecian 
cities,  rendered  attractive  by  all  the  achievements  of 
Greek  art  and  civilisation, '  became  favourite  resorts. 
Henceforth  trade  relations,  the  desire  to  sec  the  world, 
soon  also  political  considerations  and  (we  may  well 
suppose)  a  certain  conscious  or  unconscious  craving  for 
culture,  tiecamc  operative  in  promoting  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  over  the  civilised  world. 

Such  things  seem  to  have  been  specially  influential 
in  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syria.  It 
_.  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  old 

'  ]  -  1  hie  colony  in  Damascus  (see  above. 
***  §  1 )  niav  have  maintained  an  uninter- 
rupted existence  and  gradually  developed  into  the  Jew  ish 
community  to  the  largeness  of  which  Josephus  bears 
witness  {11/  ii.  '20j  ;  vii.  87).  In  some  of  the  I'hu^nician 
cities  also.  as.  for  example,  in  Tyre  (cp  Ezek.  27)  and 
Sidon,  Israelites  may  have  settled  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  as  at  the  main  points  on  the  great  trade  route 
between  lenisaletn  ami  Mesopotamia,  such  as  liamath 
I  Is.  1 1  11).  The  Syria  of  the  Seleucid:e,  however,  seems 
first  to  have  become  thoroughly  arvcssiblc  to  Jews  only 
after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  It  was  his 
successors,  for  example,  who  first  conceded  to  them  the 
right  of  free  settlement  in  Antioch  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  81). 
The  later  Selcucida:  had  abundant  occasion  for  showing 
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consideration  to  the  resident  Jews :  in  the  frequent 
struggles  fur  the  crown,  the  support  of  the  Maccabees 
became  important  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5  jt).  Thc  opposite 
statement  of  Josephus  that  it  was  Sclcucus  I.  (300-200 
P  C  )  who  granted  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  Antioch  [c.  Af\  or  even  equal  rights  with  Greeks 
in  all  the  cities  founded  by  him  in  Asia  and  Lower 
Syria  {Ant.  xii.  3i|.  is  probably  to  tie  understood  only  as 
meaning  that  the  Jews  ultimately  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  all  the  places  named.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  astonishing  increase  in  numbers,  power, 
and  influence,  which  the  Jewish  commonwealth  gained 
under  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees,  should  first  have  made 
itself  felt  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  Selcucidai. 
The  Maccabees  had  subjugated  and  converted  the  Idu- 
m.ittns  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  lturrvans  in  the  north  ; 
Galilee  and  Penea  also  became  Judaised  during  their 
supremacy.  What  was  the  little  community  founded 
by  K/ra  and  Nchcmiah.  cither  in  extent  or  in  numliers, 
in  comparison  with  (his  ?  Jerusalem  liad  become  so 
strong  that — reversing  the  prophetical  prediction  —  it 
could  lend  to  the  Dispersion  from  the  abundance  of  its 
own  forces.  From  this  time  forward  it  was.  we  may 
plausibly  conjecture,  that  the  Diaspora  in  Syria  became 
so  strong  as  to  exhibit  the  largest  admixture  of  the 
Jewish  element  known  anywhere  (Jus.  It  J  vii.  3j). 
I*recisc  details  regarding  the  individual  localities  are, 
however,  tacking. 

The  immigration  of  Jews  to  Asia  Minor  and  its 
islands  was  partly  overland  by  way  of  Syria  and  Mcso- 

19  Ta  A.1*.  Powmia.  anil  partly  by  sea  from  Egypt 
iz.  in  Asia.  aml  ,,ha.nltl.,  bu,  for  thc  mosl  ]xlfl  „,„ 

the°Weat.    before Grecian  period.     It  is  possible. 

however,  that  Jews  may  have  Ui  n  sold 
as  staves  into  these  regions  at  an  earlier  date  (cp  Ezek. 
27  ij  Joel  3 [ -1 1 7 )-  It  is  interesting  that  t.'learchus  of 
Soli  {circa  330  B.C.)  speaks  of  a  meeting  between  his 
master  Aristotle  and  an  already  Hcllenised  Jew  (Jos. 
C.  Afi.  i.  22).  In  the  passage  in  question  the  Jews  arc 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  Indian  philosophers  ; 
which  shows  that  at  that  time  and  place  the  Jew  was 
looked  upon  with  wonder  as  a  new  phenomenon — the 
educated  Jew,  at  least.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  34)  will 
have  it  that  a  colony  of  2000  Jewish  families  was  trans- 
ported by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (224-187)  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  into  Eydia  anil  Phrygia. 
The  form  anil  thc  substance  of  the  statement  alike 
arouse  suspicion  (Willrich,  30 //")  Here  again  we  are 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  the  migration.  In  any 
case,  it  was  to  the  advantage  ot  the  Jewish  Diaspora 
when  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  146  and  130  u.c, 
became  Roman  provinces  and  the  kings  of  Eastern  Asia 
Minor  accepted  thc  supremacy  of  Home.  From  thc 
days  of  Simon,  the  Maccatiees  had  been  in  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  the  Jews  very  soon  began  to 
realise  that  under  the  Roman  rule  they  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  customs  than 
they  had  found  in  the  Grecian  kingdoms  |cp  Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  'J*.  and  below).  Accordingly,  as  early  as  thc  first 
century  n.c. ,  we  find  them  making  use  of  their  good 
relations  with  the  Romans  to  secure  any  doubtful  or 
disputed  rights  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  tiy 
decisions  of  the  supreme  authority  (cp  decrees  and  the 
names  therein  mentioned  as  given  in  Jos.  An/,  xiv.  10. 
xiv.  12  i  f..  xvi.  2 1 JJK .  «5a  ff.  ;  for  Cyprus.  Ant.  xiii.  10  4. 
Acts  134^  ;  for  Crete.  /?/ ii.  7i  ;  also  Acts  13-21 
pas  sim). 

Jews  arrived  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  if  not  earlier.     Between  170  and  156  we  find  an 
...    _  emancipated  Jewish  slave  named  in  a 

ftjidltlTv06  lVlt'hi  '"-"  P'""1  (Willrich.  193/). 

y'  and  Valerius  M  iximus  (1  32)  mentions 
that  in  139  B.C.  certain  proselytising  Jews  were  c\- 
l*-)led  from  Rome.  The  fabulous  assertion  of  kinship 
between  the  Jews  and  the  SpanaiM  (t  Mace.  |2m)  pre- 
supposes for  the  time  of  its  origin  (sec  SWART A  >  a  mutual 


acquaintance.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  occur  in 
(Jre.ce,  an. I  the  apostle  Paul  found  firmly  organised 
communities  there  (Acts  17/.).  In  63  B.C.  Jewish 
captives  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Soon  emancipated,  they  acquired  the  Roman 
Citizenship  and  founded  the  Jewish  colony  upon  thc 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (lliilo,  ed.  Mangey.  2>M). 
Carsar  conferred  upon  the  Jews  many  favours  :  compare 
the  decree  of  the  senate  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  85.  and  thc 
immediately  preceding  narrative,  Herod  the  threat, 
who  always  interested  himself  in  the  w  elfare  of  the  Jewish 
Diaspora  (Ant.  xvi.  2j-5.  61-8).  cultivated  relations 
with  Rome  assiduously,  and  greatly  promoted  the  Jewish 
settlements  there.  Thus  in  thc  course  of  the  first 
Christian  century  the  Jews  had  already  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  besidt 
the  Porta  Capenn  (Juv.  Sat.  3  11-16).  and  at  a  some- 
what later  date  on  the  Campus  Martius  and  even  in  thc 
Subura.  In  connection  with  events  in  thc  year  4  n.c. 
Josephus  (///  11  till  speaks  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to 
Rome  as  having  been  supported  by  more  than  8000 
Jews  there  Under  the  same  year  he  incidentally 
mentions  (/•/  ii.  7  1)  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Dicacarchia 
( I'utcoli ).  The  friendship  of  the  two  Agrippas  with  the 
imperial  house,  the  relations  of  Josephus  with  the  Flavii, 
the  love  of  Titus  for  Itcrenicc.  all  testify  to  the  progress 
which  Judaism  had  made  in  the  highest  Roman  circles  ; 
and  11 1  one  will  imagine  the  Jews  of  that  day  to  have 
been  so  self-forgetful  as  not  to  utilise  such  favouring 
circumstances,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  for  their 
own  advantage. 

To  complete  the  present  survev,  Arabia  also  ought  to 
lie  mentioned  a."  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Jew  ish  Diasjior.i. 
Prom  Acts 2 II  and  Gal.  1  17  the  inference  that  in  ttie  first 
century  there  were  Jewish  communities  there  is  certain  ; 
but  as  to  their  origin  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 

Philo  {in  Flmc.  6,  ed.  Mangey,  2sii)  estimates  the 
number  of  Jews  living  in  F.gypt  alone  in  thc  time  of 
..   »__„^<    Caligula  at  a  million.     If  to  this  figure 

mate  numbers.  mcn(ioncd  a|x>vc  wc  shnll  not  1k,  far 

wrong  in  putting  thc  figure  at  three  or  four  millions. 

The  violent  breaking-up  of  the  Jewish  population  in 

Palestine  in  consequence  of  thc  war  of  66-70  A.  r>.  (cp 

Jus.  IU  vi.  8j,  9j)  raised  this  number  still  further  ;  and 

thus  the  expression  of  Dio  Cassius  (*>!». 1)  in  speaking  of 

the  Jewish  insurrection  under  Hadrian — that  all  thc  world. 

so  to  say  (q  oUwpAvn).  w  as  stu  nil    is  intelligible  enough. 

II.  The  legal  standing  of  the  communities  of  the  IHa- 

sjwira  at  first  varied  in  thc  various  lands.     The  colonics 

. ,  ,  ,  in  the  Assvrio  -  Habvlonian  empire  were 
IB.  Legal 

.  j,°  crown  possessions,  under  roval  protec- 
Btanding.  {ion  (1^4,^     Tne  )an,|s  tnoy  ,,lled  w,.lc 

grunts  from  the  king,  on  which  ihey  were  free  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  own  laws  and  customs  (cp  the 
counterpart  in  Israel  2  K.  17^4^).  If  the  colonists 
flourished  they  gradually  established  their  independence; 
if  otherwise,  they  ultimately  lapsed  into  a  state  of  serf- 
dom (cp  Gen.  47  ii  #  i.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  considerable  change  came  about 
under  Persian  or  Greek  supremacy  as  long  as  the  aliens 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  colony.  In  Egypt  the 
same  course  was  followed  by  the  rulers  or  pharaohs.  as 
Gen.  47  3  Jf.  shows  :  to  shepherds  a  pastoral  region  was 
assigned,  and  the  pharaoh  was  their  master  (;•.  6rV  Ex. 
In).  It  must  lie  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this 
case  Israelites  came  into  Egypt  not  only  as  prisoners, 
tint  also  as  refugees. 

Brighter  prospects  opened  up  txrfore  Israelites  in 
foreign  parts  as  Alexander  and  his  successors  founded 
new  cities  in  the  east.  In  Alexandria  they  received 
important  privileges;  they  came  into  a  fellowship  of 
protection  with  thc  Macedonians— the  'phylc"  which 
ptotiahly  was  considered  the  foremost  of  all  and  was 
therefore  named  after  Dionysus  (see  above.  §  7).  What 
use  the  Jews  made  of  this  privilege  is  shown  by  Josephus, 
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who  asserts  that  they  had  equal  rights  {laon/da,  laovonia, 
iVoiroWt/al  with  the  Macedonians  ami  even  the  right 
to  bear  this  honorific  mime  [e.  Ap.  24  ;  BJ  ii.  I87).  As 
Alexandria  never  attained  the  characteristic  constitu- 
tion of  .1  Greek  city  with  a  /ioiA»).  but  continued  to  be 
governed  directly  by  loyal  officials,  il  is  probable  that 
the  special  administration  and  special  jurisdiction  in  civil 
in  uttis  »iu-  h  the  1.  vi ,  enjoyed  within  the  bounds  od 
their  own  quarter  of  the  city  were  of  ancient  standing. 
At  a  later  period,  as  the  Ptolemies  came  to  take  more 
account  of  the  Egyptian  population,  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  Jewish  privileges  may  have  been  curtailed 
(cp  Mahaffy.  I'kt  Empire  of  the  I'toUmus.  76.  359^. 
3a  1  f. ;  Lumbroso.  L Egitto  Jet  Grtd  t  if,  i  A'amunt. 
iHq5,  140  /.).  In  Strabos  time,  however,  they  still 
had  an  administration  of  their  own  under  the  special 
jurisdiction  of  an  ethnarch  |Jo».  Ant.  xiv.  ~  t).  In  any 
case,  they  again  received  full  rights  of  citizenship  in 
Alexandria  from  Oesar  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  1  ;  c.  Ap. 
In  Cyrcnaica  also  they  enjoyed  special  privilege's  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  "1  t\.  The  Onias  colony  doubtless  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  the  sovereign  (sec  above,  §  8). 

In  the  Greek  cities  properly  so  called  the  Jews  were 
not  so  favourably  situated.  In  these  a  gToup  of 
foreigners  could  keep  uj>  the  observance  of  its  ancestral 
customs,  especially  its  religious  customs,  only  as  a 
private  mm. lety  or  club  \0la.oo%,  t parol  ;  cp  li.  Ziclxirth, 
Lhit  ifritihiiiht  I'ereinsuvstH,  1896}.  The  Jews  in  this 
respect  followed  the  lead  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Athens 
and  l>elos.  We  do  not  possess  definite  evidence  ot  the 
fact,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Roman 
decree  preserved  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  8  the  Jewish  com- 
munity w  ithout  prejudice  to  their  privileges  are  placed 
uj>on  a  level  with  Oiaaoi  In  particular  cities,  such  as 
Kphesus  and  Sard;s.  they  no  doubt  sooner  or  later 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  24  ;  Ant. 
xiv  10*|);  but  whether  they  already  had  it  under  the 
Scleucid.c.  as  Josephus  asserts,  or  whether  they  first 
received  it  from  the  Romans,  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
above.  §  1 1 ).  It  frequently  happened  that  their  citizen- 
ship became  in  turn  a  source  of  embarrassment.  In 
lb.'  Greek  cities,  by  ancient  custom,  community  of  place 
was  held  to  imply  community  of  worship;  in  many 
places  the  fact  of  citizenship  found  its  exjwession  in  some 
special  cult,  such  as  that  of  Dionysus.  1  lence  a  demand 
that  the  Jews  should  worship  the  local  god— a  demand 
which  tin  y  were  compelled  by  their  creed  to  resist  (Jos. 
«\  Ap.  26).  Even  in  Casarca  Pal.^stina  their  ijoiroAireia 
did  not  secure  them  full  protection  (|os.  Ant.  xx.  879 
///ii.  13  7  14  4-5  18.). 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius  Oesar  and  Augustus 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  received  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  standing  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  8  s  10  12  3-6  xvi.  63-7)  quotes  a 
series  of  enactments  from  47  B.C.-IO  B.C.  by  which 
the  Jews  had  secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
freedom,  exemption  from  military  service,  special  rights 
in  the  administration  of  property,  and  sjiecial  juris- 
diction (in  civil  matters).  Nicolaus  D.mi.iscetius,  in  his 
apology  for  the  lews  before  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  in 
Lesbos,  in  14  B.C.,  says:  'The  happiness  which  all 
mankind  do  now  enjoy  by  your  means  we  estimate  by 
this  very  thing,  that  on  all  hands  we  are  allowed  ench 
one  of  us  to  live  according  to  his  conviction  and  to 
practise  his  religion '  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  24).  In  Roman 
law  the  Jewish  communities  came  under  the  category 
of  flpMgffa  UtUt  (Tertullian,  religio  /icita).  After  70 
A.l>.  this  held  only  for  the  Jewish  religion,  not  for  the 
Jewish  nation.  From  cases  covered  by  these  general 
regulations  we  must  distinguish  those  in  w  hich  individual 
Jews  had  obtained  for  themselves  the  Roman  citizenship 
(Acts  22  is-*9  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  16  17 /. ).  See  Goylkn- 
MENT,  §  30 /. 

III.  The  great  difficulty  of  Jewish  social  life  in  the 
Diaspora  lay  in  the  fact  that  community  of  place  and 
community  of  worship  no  longer  coincided.    The  case 

""3 


had  lieen  quite  otherwise  in  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish 
laws  in  their  original  framing  had  contemplated  Palcs- 
18  Innnr  and  ,uuan  conditions  alone.  Communities 
t  I  f  of  some  sort,  how  ever,  had  to  be  formed 
outer  Uie.  nbr(M(i  jf  Ju,iaism  was  to  maintain 
itself  there  at  all.  Thus  the  attempt  to  secure  local 
scparateness  was  abandoned.  Attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  maintain  the  bond  of  union  by 
means  of  a  separate,  if  restricted,  jurisdiction,  and  ad- 
ministration of  prujx-rty  ;  the  sacrificial  worship  was 
given  up  ;  and  the  means  for  a  new  spiritual  worship 
were  sought  in  regularly  recurring  nut  tings  for  prayer, 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  preaching  (see  SYNA- 
GOGUE). For  the  central  sacrificial  worship  there  re- 
mained the  high  honour  of  being  the  expression  of  the 
connection  still  subsisting  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
OUttide  communities  ;  every  Jew  of  twenty  years  old  or 
more  had  yearly  lo  pay  a  half-shekel  or  didraehma  to 
the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacrificial  system 
still  carried  on  there.  This  tax  was  collected  yearly  in 
the  various  districts,  and  transmitted  to  Jerusalem  by 
the  hands  of  persons  of  repute  (Philo.  dr  Mon.  23) 
under  carefully  ftamed  regulations  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
Further,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  three  principal  feasts, 
particularly  that  of  TalH-rnacles,  annually  brought  vast 
crowds  of  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  to  the  religious  capital. 
Josephus  (/// vi.  gives  the  number  of  persons — 
natives  and  strangers  together — present  at  the  Passover, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  time  of  Ceslius  tiallus 
(63-66  A  t).),  as  having  been  2.700.000.  After  the 
sacrificial  system  had  l»H-n  brought  to  an  end  in  70  a.d.  , 
it  was  by  the  forms  of  religions  fellowship  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  Diaspora  that  the  continued 
existence  of  Judaism  was  rendered  possible. 

The  individual  community  was  called  ns:3  (lit.  'con- 
gregation'; awa-varyi}).  In  towns  with  a  large  Jewish 
e  population  (Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome) 
.  y  a-  tnerc  wcre  mauy  synagogues.  The  heads 
gOgllOS.  ^  tjie  tonnmmitics  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
ApXorra.  In  Alexandria  an  tOrapxv^  was  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  Jewish  community  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  s):  it 
may  be  added  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
office  of  the  Atabarch  or  Arabarch  (cp  Alexandria, 
§  2).  Under  Augustus  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
handed  over  to  a  ytpowia  with  S.pxofTtt  at  its  head. 
In  Rome  each  of  the  many  synagogues  had  its  own 
ytpovaia  with  6.pxo»Tt%  and  a  "/tpowiapxv*  over  all. 
The  building  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  —  on 
sabbaths  and  feast  days  especially —  was  called  [rr?] 
npj;^,  in  Gr.  crerc^wrrj  or  rpocevxt.  less  frequently 
<ri'»<ci-yur,io».  irpoirn'iiTjj/KOi',  oafr-taTtlo*.  See,  further, 
SYN  AGOGc'K. 

brought  about  by  the  Diaspora  com 
1  Judaism  and  the  Gra  co- Roman  culture 
_     .     .    was  of  great  consequence  to  the  history 
with  Hellenic  °^  t'v''lsat,on-     "crc  !1gam  ,l  's  *he 
world. 


The  contact 
munitics  bclwee 


Western  Diasjxjra  that  principally 
claims  our  attention  ;  the  Eastern,  in 
Mesopotamia  and  llabylonia,  had  little  share  in  this  move- 
ment, and  indeed  hardly  conn's  under  ol»servation  at 
all.  It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  the  day.  it 
would  seem,  that  the  (ireeks  began  to  take  any  but  the 
Hi'.-;  superi'a-Ml  interest  in  Judaism  anil  the  Jews. 
Willrich  (43-63)  has  collected  all  that  Greek  writers 
had  to  say  about  them  down  to  the  tune  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  ami  remarks  (170):  'In  the  period  before 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  Greek  regarded  the  Jew  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity  ami  wonder,  astonishment 
and  instinctive  antipathy.'  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  down  to  the  dale  in  question,  tile 
intellectual  importance  of  the  Diaspora  was  slight. 
Traders,  freedmen.  and  prisoners  of  war  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  Diaspora  of  these  days  ;  that  such  people 
should  excite  the  interest  and  attention  of  educated 
(.reeks  was  not  lo  be  expected.     An  educated  Jew 
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acquainted  with  Greek  is  spoken  of  as  a  rarity  by 

Clearchus  of  .Soli  (c.  Afi.  1 it). 

The  question  of  the  rapidity  or  tardiness  of  the 

change  in  this  respect  that  ultimately  came  depends  on 
la  Th»       whether  we  date  the  production  of  the 
_    '*      .  f     Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
MpttiagUK.    from  lh(.  n.lRn  of  phliadelphus  1285- 

346  h.< :. ),  or.  as  has  recently  been  done  by  Willrich 
(*/  sup.  154  f.).  from  that  of  Philomctor  (181-145 
B.C. ).  Whatever  its  date,  this  attempt  to  make  the  I -aw 
speak  in  Greek  conclusively  shows  that  when  it  was 
made  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  already  assimilated 
so  much  of  what  was  Greek  that  they  could  no  longer 
get  on  with  Hebrew  alone,  either  in  their  synagogues  or 
in  their  courts.  Their  sojourn  abroad  made  it  impera- 
tive on  Jews  everywhere  to  complete  their  rapproike- 
mtnt  with  Hellenism.  In  the  process  many  may  well 
have  bacomtl  lost  to  Judaism  altogether.  The  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  however,  evinces  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  majority  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  robljcd  of  the  old  faith  by  the  new  culture.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Jews,  on  trade  and  public  life  gener- 
ally, advanced — in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  first  instance 
— it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to 
decide  definitely  what  their  own  attitude  towards  them  was 
to  be.    This  led  to  struggle,  but  also  to  friendly  dealings. 

Antipathy  to  Judaism  manifested  itself  both  in  coarse 
and  in  refined  ways.    The  uneducated  masses  scoffed 

—     ,      at  the  lews  for  their  outlandish  customs, 
20.  foreign 


atipathy. 


plundered  them  at  all  hands,  and  occasion- 


ally gave  expression  to  their  hatred  in 
massacres.  Civic  authorities  tried  to  infringe  Jewish 
privileges  or  to  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  temple 
money  to  Jerusalem  (see  the  decree  in  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  10).  Roman  emperors  even  more  than  once 
sanctioned  measures  that  pressed  hardly  on  the  Jews. 
Titierius  in  19  A.  t>.  expelled  them  from  Rome,  and 
forced  4000  of  them  upon  military  service  to  Sardinia 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.35:  similarly  Tac.  Ann.  •>  85  Suet. 
TiE  rM.  They  seem  soon  afterwards  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Caligula  gave 
free  course  to  a  Moody  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria  in  38  A.  l>.  Petitions  and  embassies  (Philo, 
Apion)  to  the  emperor  proved  of  no  avail.  It  was 
not  until  Claudius  had  come  to  the  throne  that  the  old 
privileges  were  again  restored  to  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion (Philo.  in  t-laec.  and  /.<•;•.  ad  Caium :  Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  8  1  xix.  5A  Later.  Claudius  intervened  in  Rome 
in  a  hostile  sense  (Acts  18  s  Suet.  Claud.  25  l)io  Cusmu* 
lx.  6).  The  Jews  defended  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  not  so  much  by  force  as  by  money  or  writings, 
and  by  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  those  in  high 
places. 

The  controversy  carried  on  with  the  pen  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Gentile  writers  made  it  a  reproach  that  the 
,Jews  as  a  people  had  done  nothing  for 
civilisation  and  had  produced  no  men 
'"of  distinction  (so  Posidonius,  Polybius, 
Strabo.  Apion).  These  and  similar  charges  the  Jews 
answered  in  innumerable  apologies  some  of  them  (such 
as  those  of  Nicolaus  Dnmtscenusand  Philo)  with  adignity 
and  earnestness  worthy  of  the  cause,  though  others  (such 
as  that  of  Josephus  in  many  cases)  showed  a  disposition 
lo  confound  the  convenient  with  the  true,  and  others 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  misrepresentation  and 
positive  falsehood  ( Pseudo  -  Hecataius,  Eupolemus, 
Artapanus.  Anstobulus,  Aristeas.  etc. ).  The  most 
incredible  fables  were  gravely  set  forth. 

Abraham  wa»  ihe  lou-adcr  of  astronomy  ;  JoNeph  the  founder 
of  geometry  awl  the  inventor  of  Agriculture  ;  Movs  th<-  author  of 
the  division  of  Kirypt  into  nomes,  and  even  of  the  Ki;ypliuti  animal 
worship.  w  Spartans  exi  hanged  salutation*  as  descend- 

ant! of  Abraham  (i  Mute  12  2»f.  ;  up  Ant.  xiv.  10  u). 

Such  things  could  be  Written  only  by  Jews  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  activities  and  intellectual  life 
of  Hellenistic  circles,  by  men  for  whom  the  Grave o- 
Roman  culture  had  become  an  indispensable  element  of 
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everyday  life  They  were  only  unconsciously  proving 
the  respect  which  they  themselves  cherished  for  foreign 
culture  when  they  tried  to  trace  the  ungin  of  culture  to 
their  own  forefathers.  Such  literary  phenomena  could 
not  be  produced  in  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  Judaism  ; 
they  prove  that  Judaism  abroad,  although  still  wearing 
the  garment  of  the  I  .aw,  earned  a  very  different  nature 
under  that  old-fashioned  vestment.  It  hail  now  found 
a  large  range  of  activities  which  it  shared  with  con- 
temporary humanity  at  large. 

This  struggle  — itself  an  evidence  of  the  power  to 
which  the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  had  attained— does 

22.  Friendly  not  cxhaust        hls,1?ry-     1  hT  weTe 
*  many  points  of  friendly  contact  between 

Judaism  and  the  outer  world.  For  the 
circles  of  the  Gentile  world  the  Judaism 
of  the  Diaspora  had.  in  fact,  a  great  attraction.  In  it 
men  felt  themselves  face  to  fate  with  a  power  w  hich  had 
developed  new  farces — unflinching  self-sacrificing  fidelity 
in  the  maintenance  of  religious  customs  which  seemed 
to  the  outsider  meaningless — sabbath  observance,  cir- 
cumcision, laws  of  purity.  Through  Judaism  they 
became  acquainted  with  a  conception  of  God  which, 
strange  in  its  severity,  enlightened  by  its  simplicity, 
and  attracted  religious  natures  by  its  purity  and  its 
sincerity.  The  popular  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  tiecn  shattered  by  philosophy  ;  in  the  ( )nental 
religions,  which  at  that  time  were  advancing  in  triumph 
westward,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God  found  many 
supporters ;  Judaism  in  its  monotheism  presented  the 
explicit  conception  for  which  so  many  were  looking. 
Inseparably  connected  with  it  was  the  thought  of  a 
divine  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  original  oneness  of 
the  world  and  the  human  race,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
providential  ordering  of  the  world — thoughts  which 
promised  to  provide  fixed  formula.-  for  the  cosmopolitan 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  were  welcome  on  that 
account.  No  one  has  set  forth  the  contents  of  Judaism 
from  this  point  of  view  more  nobly  than  Philo.  the 
contemporary  of  Jesus  in  Alexandria.  The  confidence 
With  Which  he  handles  these  conceptions  makes  it 
proliablc  not  only  that  he  had  literary  predecessors  in 
this  style  but  also  that  an  appeal  to  practical  experience 
gave  a  powerful  support  to  his  teaching  (cp  Strabo  ap. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  i  ;  also  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1  n  'J  36  3941  UJ  iv. 
6>  Kocfuni)  0pt)<jKtia  ;  also  Pkosklyte.  §  3).  The 
Diaspora  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, thus  not  only  led  the  way  to  the  breaking  of  the 
narrow  bonds  of  the  Jewish  I. aw,  but  also  was  the  first 
to  make  the  heathen  world  acquainted  with  a  spiritual 
conception  of  God  and  a  spiritual  worship  presented  in 
a  positive  religion,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christianity. 

Schilref,  Ol  7  J  4iji-M3:  <">•  Holurmann,  Ernie  del  jad. 
Staats-.i-esens  u.  Entsteh.  d.  Chrittenthumt  ('$&)  -  It.  Stadc,  (."/ '/ 

2  170  jf. ;  o.  H**hfmi>nTi.  X  fluke  Zritgtuk. 

Literature.  (o?).  il.  Willrich.  Ittden  n.  G>iechen  xvrder 
maihat-discnen  Erkehung,  iS.,S  («ec  also  We. 
in  CCA  189$,  p.  047 ff-  and  Sahara  in  TL.Z,  18A  no.  i);  Th. 
Mommsen,  AVw  t.estk.  a  4.-^  Jf.  ["S5I;  Th.  Reinarh,  Testes 
dauteurt  gre^s  et  rvmains  reiafi/t  an  Juaattme,  trunis, 
traduitt,  et  annoUt,  iSqi  ;  Cless,  l>e  Coioniis  JudtrnrntH  in 
.Eg.  deduais,  i.  ('33);  Schurrr,  'Die  Alaharchen  in  Agypi' » ' 
in  efUT,  1  ? 7  J,  p.  13  ff.  (c«  Maiquaixh.  K»m  SteseUsveni-al- 
tnng*'2',  1  44S  /);  Pauly-WifcMjwa,  Keal.  t-ncytl.  d.  class. 
Alterthnmttviit.  ft.;-.  '  Arabarch ') :  L.umbrorv>,  L'Egitt-'  ties' 
(ireri  t  ttti  A\>»M«J■■!,,  i&->5,  '  Kicerche  Alexandrine '  in  Mem. 
d.  Anadema  d.  Sirens*  di  Torino,  ser.  ii.  I.  »7  I'jjl,  sc.  moc. 
e  filol.  »JT-»4S;  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  The  Empire  .</  the  t'loiemies, 
1S05;  The  Elinders  f'etne  Taprri,  ed.  by  /.  Y.  Maliaffy,  i. 
and  ii.,  iSoj,  1894;  Vh.  Wilckcn,  '  Alcxannrinisi-he  iie».>ndt- 
«.  Kaften  vor  Kaiser  Claudius '  in  Hermes,  30481  Jf.  I95);  Th. 
Rauiach,  '  I.'Empertur  Claude  et  les  anll-scia.tc-  Al.  xa.nJiin» 
d'apri-s  un  nouvean  1'apyrux'  in  KEJ  31  ibt /f.  I'jttii  H-P. 
(jfenfell.  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  ErjfmeHt  unit  other  lireek 
/\if*vri  c'tiefiy  I'tt'tetnaic,  1B96;  Revenue  Laws  .y  I'tuemy 
i'h'i!a.ielfihus,  rd.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  introd.  J.  1'.  Mahjffy.  i3/>j 
Si  hilrer,  Die  Certuindever/auune  der  Juti  n  in  AV»/  in  dtr 
Kaiser.eit  nack  den  lnschr:/ten  da'testelit.  1879:  A.  Berliner, 
Gctih.  tier  I  mien  in  Ei'm  MM  der  altesten  /.eit  tis  cur  iiegrn. 
wart  I'nrh   Zieharth,    Das  griechitche  t'erems-jvsen 

C<y6);  All'.  IWriholet,  Die  Stetlunc  der  ftratiHen  m.  der  J  mien 
iu  den  Eremden,  1896;  K.  Schurcr,  'Die  Juden  im  bospora- 
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niftchen  Reich  u.  die  Genovvfiiscimfien  der  crtflanfyvi  fliov 
v^io-TOt-  ebcndasclb*! '  in  SUA  U '  iSyr,  p.  Kojf.  H.  G. 


1.  Divination. 


DISTAFF.   Sec-  Flax. 

DISTRICT  i.  (^9:'  nepixtopoc;  vicut  [once 
pagui  3 15];  Nch.  39«i4  iBt  KV),  the  name  given 
to  certain  administrative  divisions  of  Jad.i-a  in 
Nehennah's  time,  each  of  which  was  under  a  '  ruler ' 
or  'chief  (-|&).  These  •districts"  comprise  Jerusalem 
and  Kcilah  (each  with  two  rulers).  Beth-haccerem, 
Beth-zur,  and  Mizpah  (UNA  om.  [L  Itipttl  ;  for  Vg. 
see  above]).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  list  was 
originally  much  fuller.  From  the  character  of  the 
names  of  the  "rulers'  Meyer  (/intst.  166  Jf.)  has  con- 
cluded that  they  were  Calebites  (see  C  ALEB,  §  4). 
The  organisation  of  the  Calebites  in  the  genealogies 
1  Ch.  2  4  suggests  further  that  the  peltk  was  a  tribal 
subdivision,*  the  head  of  which  would  correspond  to 
the  tMpxV  (to  Gr-  inter,  from  the  Hauriin)  of  the 
later  Nabataean  kingdom  (cp  2  Cor.  II i»,  and  see 
Etiisarcii). 

2.  '  District'  in  Acts  16 is  RV  also  translates  fupli, 
which  here  represcnLs.  apparently,  the  Latin  rrtfio. 
See  MACEDONIA,  PHILIPPI.  S.  A.  C. 

DITCHES  (D\3$).  a  K.  3 16,  etc.  See  Conduits.  § 
1  (3,  5).  and  I'it. 

DIVINATION.  Men  instinctively  wish  to  know  the 
future,  and  among  all  peoples  there  have  been  those 
w  ho  have,  from  certain  omens,  claimed 
to  be  able  to  predict  it.  Such  know- 
ledge could  only  come  from  supernatural  beings. 
When  beasts  or  birds,  by  their  movements,  or  other- 
wise,  gave  men  intelligible  signs,  it  was  because  they 
were  'indwelt"  by  beings  that  were  supernatural,  or 
because  they  were  supernatural  themselves.  '  Omens 
are  not  blind  tokens  ;  the  animals  know  what  they 
tell  to  men  '  (WRS  AW.  Sem.<*>  443!. 

Xecromaitry  is  a  kind  of  divination,  not  a  thing 
distinct  in  itself  (sex:  below,  §  3I.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  indicate  tBe  boundary  line  between 
divination  and  prophecy.  In  Ixith  the  same  general 
principle  obtains — intercourse  of  man  with  the  spiritual 
world  in  order  to  obtain  special  knowledge.  In  divi- 
nation, this  knowledge  is  usually  got  by  observing 
certain  omen-  or  signs  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  since  sometimes  the  beings  consulted  possessed 
the  soothsayer.  Divination,  as  practised  in  this  last 
method,  does  not  differ  from  prophecy  of  the  lowest 
kind— that  of  the  ecstatic  state— as  distinguished  from 
that  higher  species  of  prophecy  which  in  Riehrn's  happy- 
phrase  is  •  psychologically  mediated.'3    See  PkopHKCV. 

The  ancient  Greeks.  Romans.  Arabs,  etc..  had 
modes  of  divining  that  apparently  were  unknown  to  the 

3.  Methods.  Hc,>rT  ,0f  «hc  OT-<^  by  observa- 
lion  of  the  flights  and  cries  of  birds, 
ins[*tiion  of  the  entrails  of  animals,  etc.  (sec  KreyLig, 
Et'tl.  159^);  but  there  are  mentioned  in  the  OT 
many  signs  or  omens  that  resemble  or  arc  identical 
with  those  in  use  among  other  nations. 

i,  KhaMomiiney  (divination  by  rods)  appears  to  be 
referred  to  in  Hos.  In,  'My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  "wood,"  and  their  "staff"  declares  unto  them'  (cp 
Herod.  467).  The  higher  prophets  of  course  forbade 
this  ;  but  we  m  iy  perhaps  assume  that  it  was  uncon- 
demnned in  earlier  tunes. 

ii.  Bttomany  (divination  by  arrows),  a  development 
of  rhaUlomancy,  is  mentioned  in  Ezck.  21  if  [19 jf]. 
where  the  Babylonian  king  is  said  to  have  stood  '  at  the 

I  The  word  U  nodouht  ihe  Ass.  fttlugig)*,  pflkm,  pulukku, 
'  border,"  ' district ' ;  ,-p  probably  Ph<rn.  *7T>tS  j^c  'district  of 
Laodicca,'  CIS  1,  no.  7.  On  the  Heb.  '9,  xt  also  L>r.  on 
.S.8,0. 

*  Cp  pij_B,   Judg.  5  is*  (if  correct,  see   Moore),  fni  B> 

»  C~h.  15 1  tft, 

*  Messianic  Prophecy,  4;  tt passim. 
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parting  of  the  way,'  and  to  have  '  shaken  the  arrows  to 
and  fro.'  The  doubtful  point  was  whether  he  was  to 
march  from  Babylon  to  Kgypt  by  Jerusalem  or  by 
Kabbath-Ammon.  As  Pocock  (quoted  by  Rosenmtlller) 
long  ago  pointed  out.  U-lomancy  was  much  in  use 
among  ihe  Arabs  (see  also  We  Htt :  •-'•  Ejs)  Fbi 
the  Babylonian  practice,  seir  I^-normant.  /.a  lir.ination, 
chap.  2  ;  as  this  able  though  sometimes  uncritical  writer 
truly  points  out,  belomancy  had  but  a  secondary  im- 
portance. Nebuchadrezzar  had  certainly  consulted  the 
suirs  and  the  regular  omens  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  right  time  had  come  for  the  campaign 
against  Egypt.  Arab  tradition  tells  how  Jmra-al-Kais 
practised  belomancy  before  setting  out  against  Asad. 
He  did  so  '  by  shuffling  before  the  image  of  the  god  a 
set  of  arrows.  These  were  here  three  in  Dumber,  called 
rcspccti\e]y,  "  the  Commanding,"  "the  K01  bidding," 
and  "the  Waiting."  He  drew  the  second,  and  there- 
upon broke  the  arrows,  and  flung  them  in  the  face  of 
the  idol.'  Mohammed  forliade  the  use  of  arrows,  as  '  an 
abomination  of  Satan's  work'  (Koran,  Sur.  5o»).  The 
arrows  were  special,  pointless  arrows  (originally  rods). 

iii.  '1  lie  Babylonian  king,  however,  did  more  than 
shake  the  sacred  arrows  ;  the  passage  continues,  '  he 
looked  in  the  liver '  ( •  hrpatoieopy ').  (We  omit  the  refer- 
ence to  the  teraphim  because  no  new  point  is  indicated 
by  it  ;  the  king  consulted  the  teraphim  [singular^,  by 
snaking  the  arrows  bejore  it.  as  was  always  done  also  by 
the  heathen  Arabs. )  The  liver,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  seat  of  life  (FTOV.  7ji),  HI  supposed  to  give 
warning  of  the  future  by  its  convulsive  motions,  when 
taken  from  the  sacrificed  victim  (see  LlVKK).  That  an 
application  for  oracles  was  accompanied  by  sacrifices 
we  know  from  the  story  of  Balaam.  Lenormant  {op. 
(it.  58/.)  refers  to  two  Babylonian  fragments  relative 
to  the  inspection  of  the  entrails,  giving  some  of  the 
features  which  had  to  be  watched  for.  The  Greeks, 
too,  practised  r/irorotrnoirio. 

hp.  The  objects  used  for  lots  in  Arabia  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  pointless  arrows.  Among  the  Israelites, 
however,  the  priini|Kil  objects  employed  were  probably 
stones  of  diiferenl  colours,  one  of  which  gave  the 
affirmative,  the  other  the  negative  answer  to  the  question 
put(so  Wellh. ,  liu.,  H.  I'.  Smith,  in  connection  with  the 
classical  passage,  t  S.  H41).  Other  passages  in  the 
historical  liooks  in  which  the  phrase  a  Skb*  | 1  to  inquire 
of")  occurs  should  probably  be  explained  on  the  analogy 
of  this  passage.  Cp  Ephod.  L'kim  and  Thummim. 
TkRAPHlM. 

v.  Passing  over  such  omens  as  Gideon  s  in  Judg.  636 
and  Jonathan's  in  t  S.  ]48^T,  and  reserving  astrology 
for  subsequent  consideration  (sec  Stars),  we  pause 
next  at  the  most  important  of  all  the  modes  of  divina- 
tion that  linked  the  Hebrews  with  other  jieoples — 

(vi.  |  The  method  of  dreams  \pmtiromamy).  Jacob  may 
have  sufficient  reason  for  making  good  his  escape  from 
Lalian  ;  but  he  will  not  take  the  decisive  step  without  a 
direct  revelation  (Gen,  31  ij-ij).  In  other  cases  the  divine 
•  ••.iintr.ai.,  at.- Hi  e.  .\l  ':.  a-  >-\  •  ••fts  tht  ptWWT  of  hum. .11 
reason  to  discover  ;  iusiances  are  the  dreams  of  Abime. 
lech  (den.  2'»  )  6 /. ),  and  evrx-eiallv  those  of  Joseph  |  <  ien. 
37 s  cp  408  41 1  /.).  Other  noteworthy  instances  of 
divinely  sent  dreams  arc  Gen.  28  12  jf.  31  24  Judg.  7 13 
1  K.  8  s/  Mt  Ijo  2ii/  27i9-  Notice  E's  fondness 
for  relating  dreams.  The  author  of  the  speeches  of 
Klihu  also  attaches  great  importance  to  dreams  as  a 
channel  of  divine  communications  (Job  33 14-11).  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  belief  in  the  symbolic 
character  of  dreams  should  be  reckoned  among  other 
revivals  of  primitive  beliefs  in  the  period  of  early 
JudaismU  p  the  dream-visions  in  Enoch  chaps.  S3 -90, and 
the  dreams  in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  also  Jos.  BJ  iL  7 4 
iii.  8  ;).  Men  were  oppressed  by  constant  anxiety  as  to 
the  future,  and  there  was  no  prophet  in  the  great  old 
style  to  assuage  this.  They  looked  aliout,  thcrcfoie,  for 
artificial  means  of  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Itophcts 
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like  Isaiah,  however,  never  refer  to  their  dreams,  and 
it  is  even  a  question  how  far  tlie  visions  of  which  they 
s;>e.ik  are  to  !><•  taken  literally  (sec  PkoFHECV). 

vii.  On  a  |*o*sible  divination  by  means  of  sacred 
garments,  see  Dtu.ss,  §  8. 

We  must  now  consider  briefly  the  various  terms 
applied  to  divination  and  diviners,  and  endeavour  to 
deMM  their  application. 

I.   CT"   kfifmt  a  general  term  fur  divination  Ol  ftO  kinds 
(cp  the  Ar.  k.lhin,  nnit  see  PltlEsT-),  on  the  derivation  of 
which  see  Magic.  f  3(1).     Thus  EV  renders 
3.  Terms.  c^",'diviriatiun'(once'witchcrafi,'iS.i:»33EV), 

E",  'diviner'  (i  S.  0  j  Zech.  10.),  also  '  soothsayer '  (Josh. 
I :t  .-j  EV)  and  '  prudent '  (Is.  82  AV) ;  and  P  give*  the  tnoie 
general  terms  /lur-riv.  inxm i-o^ai,  ftacriio,  fiarmot'.  F./ek. 
SI*6(*|J,  however,  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  word  had 
the  distinct  sense  of  obtaining  an  oracle  by  casting  Kits  by 
in<-.«ns  of  arrow*  (see  above,  |  2  Dlk1  The  one  selected  by 
chance  was  supposed  to  represent  the  divine  decision  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  1  S.  -JJi*,  Saul  is  made  to  ask  the  witch  to 
divine  for  him  !.y  means  of  the  (3ik)  ;  sec-  below,  f  4  (ii.); 
and  cp  Macic. 

».  JVV?  (iir'Wn).  The  etymology'  of  this  word  is  much 
disputed  (cp  I>el.  on  Is.  2ft).  Two  interpretations  deserve 
mention:  (-1)  .1/.  Vine*  ia  ooe  who  divines  by  observing  the 
clouds  (deliotn.  from  [JSp,  a  mode  of  divination  well  known 
among  the  au<-ients ;  or  perhaps,  one  who  brings  c  louds,  or  causes 
*torins(<  af*i>M*ti(y\  In  the  passage*  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
however,  there  is  nothing  10  *n^e.t  that  the  wV«Ag  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sky.  (<s) One  who  smiles  with  the  'evil 
eye  '  (denum.  from  1*7);  but,  apart  fiom  other  considerations,  the 
T.irg.  rendering  appears  to  decidedly  against  this  view. 
In  the  alesence  of  further  evidence  it  U  best  to  follow  Ewald 
(Bit.  Tit.'/.  1 134) M»d  WRS  (/«•.  tit ;  cp  also  Dr.),  who  com- 
pile the  Arabic  £anna,  'to  emit  a  hoarse,  uas.il  sound.'  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  words  connected  with  magic  ami 
dtvinaiion  denote  low  «ul>diied  mournful  speaking,  favours  this 
last  surmise,  though  there  must  ever  remain  much  doubt  about 
the  exact  origin  ami  meaning.  0  rctidirs  by  a  word  which 
means  primarily  to  take  an  omen  from  the  night  of  birds, 
examples  of  which  practice  may  be  found  in  Arabia  (cp  We. 
/<V/.Y.  1*1  joj/!).  The  word  is  usually  rendered  by  'observers 
(once  Judg.  H37  AVmg-  'rcgarders')  of  times'  (AV),  or 
'augur'- "  tKV)  (lit.  liioi,  Uv.  1ft  a*  3  K.  21  n),  in  Is.  2* 
Mi.  5 12  (11]  EV  '  soothsayers  '  (so  also  Jer.  JT  c>  RV,  where  AV 
"enchanter  ):  once  (fern.)  'sorceress'  (Is.  67}).  An  oak  near 
Shechem,  famous  in  divination,  bears  the  name  '  0  »k  of  Mhos- 
tmtM'  (Judg.  S  J7).     l  or  other  example*  of  sacred  trees  cp 

luclLATKV,  t  J.  and  see  N  A  ri'KK-W  i  iMs Mil*. 

j.  C~J  i.j.  f;  'to  use  enchantment'  (-1  K.  2l«  =  a  Ch.  S3« 
Lev.  cp  C*";,   'enchantment'  Nu.  23  3}  24  t),  or  'to 

divine"  (<Ven.  44  s  ti  EV  j  and  <".en.  30 37  RV,  where  AV  'to 
learn  by  experience';  cp  1  K.  20  31  •  diligently  olrserve,'  RVH» 
'take  as  an  omen'),  is  probably  used  to  include  any  kind  of 
divination  (VVRS).  In  lien.  44  5  15  *be  same  word  is  used  for 
divination  by  a  cup- — i.e.,  probably  by  kyiitvmantv.  where  a 
vessel  is  tilted  with  water  and  the  ring*  formed  by  the  liiicid 
are  observed.  Was  g-r.3  originally  used  in  a  special  sense,  and 
Connected  with  I7HJ,  *  a  serpent  '1  So  at  least  Ilochart,  Len  >r- 
marit.  and  Haudissiu  (Stwdiet  tur  um.  Hit. stun.  1 •■£:);  sec 
SfOWM  r,  I  1,  3,  Ma«,h  ,  f  3,  3. 

4.  z< rln,  is  fuun.i  only  in  l)aniel  (2  37  4  a  [7!  f»7  rr, 

EV  *  soothsayer*"),  and  may  lie  rendered  '  pmgnosticators,' 
pruperly  'those  who  determine  (what  is  d oubtful|° ;  cp  llev.  «*,/ 
l«t.  The  root  means  'to  cut';  but  whether  the  'cutting  of  Use 
heavens '  by  Babylonian  astrologers  is  meant,  is  uncertain  (see 


slaughter  )  the 
in  connection  with  the  art 


Stars,  f  5).  Perhaps  (cp  , 
rtlz'rlm  originally  offered  a  sat 
(cp  Vg.  haru //•■<<  <).    See  t  2,  iii. 

5.  Iffa  f .rijM/A)  and  fff  (<l/.i/A)  occur  in  the  HeU  (1  »  2 1) 
and  the  Aram.  (2  10  4  7  [4],  etc.)  parts  of  I  laniel  respectively,  and 
are  rendered  'astrologer,'  RV  'enchanter.'  The  word  is  of 
Assyrian  origin  (Stars,  f  j).  It  it  difficult  to  say  whether 
HgU  and  the  other  terms  found  were  meant  to  represent  a 
separate  class,  or  whether  the  writer  cmpiuyt-d  these  terms 
indiscriminately  (llev.  Dan.  63). 

6.  C'X'Ji*'^  (v.f  i./.i'/w)  in  I  Ian.  1 4  2  so  (6  7  1 1)  means  the  caste 
of  wise  men.  This  usage  (well  known  from  classical  writes) 
arose  after  the  fall  of  the  itahylonian  empire,  when  the  only 
Chahl.rans  known  were  astrologers  and  soothsayers. 


the  Teraphim 


similarly  employed; 


>  Possil 
Tf.kaphi.m. 

I  The  so-called  evAieonniTeia. 

with  the  famcms  goblet  of  Jemshid, 

Divinnfum,  7S-80.     For  a  pai.illcl    French  superstition,  sec 
B.  liners,  /mitf  asi  iHttn/:ti*tu<*>,  Paris,  1697,  1  tit  JT. 
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Cp  fuseph's  diviriing-cup 
I,  and  see  Lenormant,  La 


7.  For  (Gad)  and  'JC  (.l/e«,")  in  Is.  Mllf,  see  F OKTUNK 
and  IJkstisv.    See  also  other  terms  under  M  AtiiC. 

Necronvancy,  to  whu  li  we  turn  next,  is.  as  the  etymo- 
4.  Hnernmnnrrv   '0s>-v  °^  t*lc  wort'  implies,  divination  by 


to  the  spirits  of  dercisc-ri  persuHs. 
T)iree  terms  or  expressions  fall  to  be  Miked,  all  of 
thc-m  met  with  in  Ut.  IS  n. 

1.  W'e  shall  begin  with  that  which  occurs  last  in  the 
\crse,  VIC.  D'TOT-St  rr»  (one  who  resorts  with  an  inquiry 
to  the  dead),  rendered  by  KV  '  necromancer.'  It  is 
clear  from  Is.  8 19  that  this  is  a  general  description 
embracing  the  kinds  of  necromancy  indicated  by  the 
two  words  next  to  be  considered  and  other  kinds  (se-e 
Dr.  on  I)t.  the  conjunction  with  which  it  is 

introduced  is  simply  the  explanatory  •  uvu.','  answering 
to  the  Gk.  e|iexeKetic  not. 

h-  2'H  Str  (tkO'il  one  w  ho  consults  an  \>i.  The 
word  \>t  is  gcnerall)'  found  with yiddr int  (sec  below,  iii. ), 
like  which,  from  meaning  the  spirit  of  a  departed  one, 
it  came  to  stand  for  the  ]>ersoii  who  possessed  such  a 
spirit  and  divined  by  its  aid.    The  full  phrase  t^;~z 

3>k  (the  possessor  of  an  V*)  is  found  in  I  S.  287,  where 
it  IS  applied  to  the  '  witch  of  Elidor.' 

(£5  explains  the  expression  by  i-^uarpluiSot.  'ventrilo- 
qojst'  (i.e..  in  the  OT  passages,  one  who,  ■  by  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  ground,  where  the  spirit  was  supposed 
to  l>c.  made  people  believe  that  a  ghost  spoke  through 
him'),  and  Lenormant  [Dir.  t6t  ff.).  Renan  (//»*.'. 
KT.  1  347),  and  others  so  explain  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
the  writer  of  Samuel,  and  other  biblical  writers  who 
speak  of  this  species  of  divination,  evidently  regard  it 
as  being  really  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Lev.  20 37  is  the 
only  possible  exception. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.  Other  sug- 
gestions may  be  passed  bi 


the  held  seems  to  be  held  by 


two  principal  views,  II  I'.  Smiths  view!  [Sam.  being 
not  very  probable.  («)  (V  has  been  connected  with  Arab.  /lAa 
aimAi,  and  explained  'a  soul  which  returns  (from  Sbcul)'; 
cp  French  mtHtutl.  So  Hitr.  anil  Ki>.  (on  Is.  h  t  (),  St.  {(SI'/ 
1  y*,), and  Scbwally(M«  Ltten  HtuhJem  Ttdt,  6y)  Schwally 
aUa  suggests  a  connection  with  Ztf  'father'  (note  phi.  of  both 

in  .'/*).  Van  Hoonackcr  (/:.rf.  T.  ft  157  ff.)  objects  that  in  Ut. 
1*ii  the  '|C*  is  distingiush'sl  from  the  dead  (mfthim};  but  if 
the  latter  clause  of  the  v_rsc  is  simply  a  generalisation  of  the 
two  foregoing  clauses,  this  objection  falls. 

(hj  The  utherview  (ties.,  Del.,  Disconnects  the  word  with'A*, 
'a  bottle.'  literally  'vnnclhing  holl.-w.'  A  similar  wurd  in 
Arabic  (rivr'A.!)  means  'a  hole  in  a  rock,'  a  large  and  deep  pit— 
i.e..  something  hollow." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word 
is  hollowtiess,  many  explanations  have  been  suggested  (sec 
Van  Hooaacktrr.  as  above).  Of  these,  two  may  be  noted  as 
proUibly  approximating  m.nst  nearly  to  tlie  truth. 

1.  ltfittclK-r(/>//'»r/<,rT'J.  101),  Kau. ( Rirhm ,  HWRX*),  'Todten- 
heschworer  '),  and  Iii.  (on  la-v.  1ft  31)  hold  that  tile  spirit  is  called 
011  account  of  the  hollow  tone  of  the  voice  — such  a  tone  as 
might  be  expected  to  issue  from  any  empty  place.  Other  terms 
for  practising  magic  and  divination  lend  tome  support  to  this 
view. 

».  The  idea  of  hnllnwness  has  been  held  to  apply  in  the  first 
place  to  the  cave  or  opening  in  the  ground  out  of  which  the 
spirit  speaks.  Among  the  Creeks  and  the  Romans,  oracles  de- 
pending  on  necromancy  were  situated  among  large  deepcavcrns 
which  were  supposed  to  communicate  w  ith  the  spirit  ,  w  orld. 
If  the  Hebrew  iW  is  parallel  to  the  dreek  chthonic  deities  and 
to  the  Arabian  ahl  al-ard  or  'earth-folk,'  with  whom  wizards 
have  intercourse,  it  ix  conceivable  that,  by  a  metonymy — con- 
tained for  container,  and  frcr  rsrna— the  bnllow  cavern  may 
have  come  to  be  used  for  the  spirit  that  spoke  out  of  it.  See 
WRS  A'./.  .S>/».«»  19I. 

iii.  •:jrr  (yi,iJe'i,ni\,  The  English  word  '  wizard.' 
by  which  this  Hebrew  term  is  rendered,  means  'a  very 
wise  one.'  and  agrees  with  6  y^rVs  [ia  DL  I811 
TfpaTtxrxuiroti.  Syriac  \uj.lu\l,  Arabic  'nrrdf.  and  with 
Ewald's  rendering  1  viel-w  isserLsch.' 

Like  'it,  yiJii,'C<»i  is  used,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  |«rson  ;  then  it  came  to  mean  hint 


>  Namely,  ihat  the  'ti 
superstitious  rites  for  magical  purposes 
the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  A*  was 
a  hollow  mask  or  domino. 

a  In  Job  »Ji9  p.:m  veems  to 

eW^r-re;.  "*!  X«A"-v). 

itao 


originally  a  sku!|  prepared  by 
H.  A.  Redpath,  on 
was  one  who  sfk.  ke  out  of 
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or  her  that  divines  by  such  a  spirit.  Robertson  Smith 
</.  Phil.  14i»7».  followed  by  Driver  (on  Dt.  18n), 
distinguish  ex  the  two  terms  thus  :— 

VMj*'#Ht'  is  a  familiar  »ptrit,  one  known  to  him  that  consults 
it.  The  'fib  is  any  ghost  that  is  called  up  from  the  Brave  to 
answer  question*  put  lo  it  (cp  ■  S.  2*).  The  jiddr'fini  speaks 
through  a  personal  medium ;  that  is,  through  the  per«on  whom 
it  possesses.  The  'fib  speaks  directly,  as  for  example  out  of 
the  grave  (cp  l  S,  ».  Kashi  (on  Ut.'lS  11)  says  that  yi.Wfini 
differ*  from  31K  Sff  '*»)  in  «hat  he  held  in  his  mouth  a 

bone  which  uttered  the  oracle.  It  is  hard  to  establish  these 
distinctions,  the  data  lor  forming  a  judgment  being  so  slight. 

Is  it  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  words  are  to  be 
held  as  standing  for  distinct  things?  Why  may  we 
not  have  in  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  spirit  ? 
So  regarded,  'db  would  convey  the  notion  that  the  spirit 
has  returned  from  the  other  world,  While  yidd' 'tmi  would 
suggest  that  the  spirit  so  rrturned  is  knowing,  and 
therefore  able  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  inquirer. 
The  fact  that  in  all  the  eleven  instances  of  its  occurrence 
tidt^'oni  is  invariably  proveded  by  'ob  is  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  mere  interpretation  of  it.  'Ob.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  found  by  it-self  (i  S.  2*78  1  Ch.  1(1 13 
etc. ).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  two  characters 
are  at  bottom  one,  the  'and'  in  l>t.  1>m  joining  \H 
and  yidd*' dm  in  the  way  of  a  hendiadys  :  'he  who 
seeks  a  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,'  just  as  the 
remaining  part  of  the  verse  is,  as  we  have  seen  already 
(§  3,  i. ),  simply  a  repetition  in  different  words  of  the 
same  thought.  This  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
usages  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  The  whole  compound 
expression  might  be  rendered  as  follows  : — '  He  w  ho 
inquires  of  the  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,  even 
he  who  seeks  unto  the  dead. 1 

iv.  To  the  expressions  considered  already  may  be 
added  c-s*.  i0m,  Is.  19 jt.  EV  'charmers.'  RV*» 
prefers  '  whisjserers ' ;  cp  Ar.  attJ,  '  to  emit  a  moaning 
or  creaking  sound  '  ;  or  perhaps  rather  Ass.  etu.  '  dark- 
ness.'   ©  apparently  renders  by  tA  iyd\(tara  oi'tu*. 

Though  condemned  in  the  o  r  1 1  s.  287  f. ;  is.  8 1<> : 

cp  Lev.  19  ji  206»7  Dt.  18  n),  necromancy  among 
the  Israelites  held  its  own  till  a  late  period.  The 
leaders  of  religious  thought  were  opposed  to  both  w  itch- 
craft and  necromancy  ;  but  the  influence)  of  habit  and 
of  intercourse  with  people  around  was  too  strong  to  1« 
«  holly  overcome.  See  Schultz,  O  T  Theology,  9  pa  |  ET ). 
Winer31  (AMI  //  s.v.  '  Todtenbcschworer  '  ;  see  refer- 
ences) shows  that  in  the  ancient  world  divination  by 
calling  back  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  very  widespread 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations.    Cp  Hahyi.iima,  §  31  ff.,  and  see  MAGIC. 

For  the  literature  see  Ma<.1C.  t,  VV.  U. 

DIVORCE.     DIVORCEMENT  ;  ATTO- 

CT&CION  [BttAQ]).  Jer.  38  Is.  50 1.  Sec  MARRIAGE,  §  6. 

DIZAHAB  (3nj,<!i,  K&T&XPYCCA  HAFL),  ubi  auri 
<t>t  plurimuM — i.e.,  2HJ  *"1  [Vg.]).  in  the  topographical 
description  Dt  li.  'If  it  U:  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  "steppes  of  Moab"  the  situation  is  unknown' 
I  Dr.  in  Hastings'  1)11,  s.v.\  \  on  the  identifications,  cp 
Dilbnann.  The  explanation  '  place  of  gold '  is  difficult 
to  justify  (see  Dr.  Deut.,  ad  Joe.).  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  '  Mc-zahah'  in  Gen.  3639  (.as  Savce.  Acid. 
Oct,  22,  1893,  and  Marq.  Fund.  10.  have  observed),  and 
like  Me-/AUAh[/.  r.  ]  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  c~tS2  ( 1 
came  from  ~) — i.e. ,  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri 
or  Musur,  which  adjoined  Edom  (see  Mi/raim.  §  2.*, 
and  cp  Che.  Or.  LZ,  May  15,  1H99).  It  w.is  perhaps 
premature  to  identify  '  Di-Eihab.'  l)eforc  the  correctness 
of  the  reading  had  been  investigated.  r.  K.  C 

DOCU8.  RV  Dok  <Au>K  [AKV]),  called  by  Josephus 

Dagon  (&&r<*>N  !  M"-  51 ;  M ''•  2Vi.  a  mall  for- 
tress near  Jericho,  in  which  Simon  the  Maccabcc  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  I'tolemy  his  son-in-law 
(1  Mace.  I615).  The  name,  doulrtless.  still  survives  in 
the  mod.  A  in  eJ-I)uk,  i\  m.  N.  of  Jericho,  where  there 
are  traces  of  ancient  substructions  and  remains  of  a 
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fine  aqueduct  (Rob.  /IK  2>io;  PF.F  A  fern.  3 173  100; 
Uacd.'*  152;  v.  Kasteren,  Kci'.  Bibl.  1897,  p.  93,^".). 

DOD,  NAMES  WITH,  This  group  of  compound 
names  com  prises  with  certainty  only  Dodavah  and 
Dodiel  (see  Daniel,  1).  and  virtually  David,  Dodai. 
I>odo.  To  these  Gray  [J/PX  60-03 1  would  add  TffH 
(Kldad),  -n>3  (Hildail).  In  all  tlnrsc  names  he  in- 
terprets ti  as  meaning  'uncle  on  the  father's  side.' 

1  which  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  legitimate  sense  of  tvi  or 
ti  (see  2  K.  24  17),  (.;)  First,  as  to  Kldad  and  Hildad. 
The  objection  to  admitting  that  these  noma  are  com- 
pounded with  the  divine  name  Dad  is  obviously  pro- 
visional. The  god  Remrnan  was  so  well-known  in 
Canaan  that  we  may  expect  to  find  at  any  rate  isolated 
names  compounded  with  Dad.  which  was  one  of  the 
names  of  this  deity  (WL  A  T  Untenuck.  69.  n.  1 ). 
In  the  Atnarna  letters,  it  is  true,  the  form  we  find  in 
compound  proper  names  is  Addu  ;  but  the  equivalence 
of  Addu  and  Daddu  is  admitted.  (*)  Next,  as 

to  the  other  names.  That  Dod  is  not  the  name  of 
some  one  special  deity,  is  admitted  ;  but  whether  it  is, 

I  or  is  not,  a  term  designating  some  degree  of  kinship, 

I  is  disputed.  It  is  undeniable  that  tW  (=Ass.  dodu) 
means  '  beloved,'  and  also,  by  a  natural  transition, 
•  divine  patron  '  (cp  njr.  used  of  God,  Job  16»i ).  The 

I  present  writer  contends  that  it  is  more  natural  to  give 
this  second  sense  to  Dod  in  the  few  Hebrew  names 
compounded  with  it  than  10  adopt  the  theory  (Gray, 
HPS  60)  that  n  as  well  as  cjf  in  proper  names  has 

I the  sense  of  ■  uncle'  or  '  kinsman.' 
This  is  not  affccied  by  the  discovery  that  there  are  some 
S.  Arabian  names  compounded  with  Amnti,  and  some  others 
with  KAiili,  bo«h  meaning  'uncle.'  Nor  need  we  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  S.  Arabian  name  l>."idi-kariba  (so  Hummel 
gives  the  name)  really  means  'My  cvusin  bath  blessed' 
(Hummel,  Alii'  Bj).    See  Lhjuo,  DoDAVAH.  T.  K.  C. 

DODAI  (Hil,  *\\  §  5a  ;  but  Ginsb.  in  9  S.  23  9 
points  Kt.  H**).  another  form  of  Dodo  [y.i.].  pre- 
sumably shortened  from  a  form  iT^lT  :  see  under 
DotMVAH  ;  '  Yahwe  is  pttron  '  (Marquart.  Fund.  16). 
aS.  239  (RV  following  Kt ;  but  AV  Doix> ;  coycci 
[B*J  ctoc.  [A],  AOYaei  [Bb»hl  LJ  and  1  Ch.  27,  (AV 
and  RV;  AcoAClA  [B*].  -AeiA  1 »'  J.  "AlA  (A).  -AAI 
[L)|,  where  the  words  '  Klcazar,  son  of.'  found  in  1  Ch, 
llu  are  wanting,  but  arc  supplied  by  Kittcl  {SHOT) 
from  1  Ch.  Ilia  ;  sec  Dooo  (2),  Li.eazAR. 

DODANIM  iDTJ-n).  or  Rodanim  (D'Sin)- 
-n.  Cen.  IO4,  Vg.  POnASIU  (cp  Pesh  ),  to  KV,  AV»«. 
Rcslanim'  after  poitoi  l«?si)ki],  and  Sain  ;    -m.  1  Ch.  It 
AVi>%-.  KV  'Kodanim'  ;.fter  poW  I iP ''■»),  but  many  MSS 
-rrt,  cp  <w&aret|.  i  LI.  I'OD.l.MM  |  Vg.  |,  whence  AV  •Dodauim.' 
In  Is.  21  13  Aq.  Sym".  U>t*x>n  for  Crn. 

A  son  of  Javan  y.v.),  son  of  lapheth.  (ien.  10,= 
1  Ch.  I7.  The  same  name— i.e. ,  either  DOtlOn  (;^)  or 
R6dan  (;— I — should  possibly  be  restored  for  '  Dcdan  ' 
(jti)  in  K/ek.  27 15  ipoiiur  [Wj  ;  adnot.  podioi  opaan 
Kfnatm  apaStuf  [A];  so  I'csh.  but  Aq.  Sym. 

Theod.  5<o*),ii'i.  'ITie  merchants  there  referred  to 
brought  to  Tyre  the  ivory  and  ebony  which  they  had 
themselves  procured  from  Africa  or  India.  Two  views 
are  held. 

<«j)  Stade.  Cornill,  Itertholet  arc  strongly  for  *  Rod.in,' 
and  naturally  hold  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  reading 
in  Gen.  10«.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
MT  is  not  right  in  reading  jtj  1  sons  of  L>edan,'  in 
liiek.,  I.e.  ;  F.doni  (so  all  [except  Aq.]  read  for 
•Aram  )  follows  in  t-.  16.  As  to  Gen.  10,,  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  certainly  is  that  Rodanim  is  the  better 
reading,  and  tliat  this  term  designates  not  only  the 
Rhodians  properly  so-called  (on  whom  cp.  Horn. 
//.  2614  Jf. ).  but  also  ( '  many  islands '  being  also 
mentioned)  the  people  of  other  .-Egean  islands.  (So 
DL.  KaL.  Kau.,  Hobufer,  BaU.  GASm.  HG  135.) 
This  view  is  geographically  plausible,  but  the  short  0 
1  in  'PMot  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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(i)  Another  view,  so  far  as  the  name  rocs,  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  Rodanim  of  the  text  of  Chronicles 
(if  we  follow  most  MSS  ainl  ©)  may  be  as  inaccurate 
as  the  'Diphath'  which  it  gives  for  '  Kipliath ' 
(i  Ch.  lb),  and  Dodanim  itself  may  be  incorrectly 
given  for  Dard.iriim  ( Tg  Jon..  Luualto,  ties. ,  Knob.. 
Irani  DcL).  The  nainc  Dard.in.  as  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  show,  conies  down  from  early  times;  it 
designates  properly  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  not  f.tr 
from  the  I.ycians  (see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  354/.). 
It  is  not  itiifiossihte  that  for  WTTI  (Ch.  reads  1)  the 
original  source  of  Ps  information  read  c'rm  icp 
Tlx;.\RMAll).  and  it  would  be  natural  lor  writers  and 
scholars  of  live  Greek  period  i&  and  perhaps  Ch) 
to  convert  Dardanim  into  Kodanim.  and  to  understand 
the  Rhodians.  It  has  been  proposed  elsewhere  to 
identify  another  son  of  Javan  (Tarshish.  or  rather 
Tunis  (  w  ith  another  people  mentioned  in  the  Kgyptian 
inscriptions  (see  TlRAs).  The  author  of  the  list  used 
by  P  may  have  known  Dardan  as  well  as  Tumi.  If 
pn  is  the  correct  reading  in  F.zek.  we  should  perhaps 
pronounce  it  Redan,  not  Rodan.  Recent  critics  may, 
however,  have  lieen  too  hasty  in  rejecting  M  Ps  reading 
Dtil.ui.  The  '  islands '  arc  not  necessarily  those  in 
which  the  merchants  spoken  of  resided  ;  they  may  very 
well  be  the  coast  lands  with  which  Dedan  had  com- 
mercial dealings.  Cp  Deoan.  and.  on  Kick.  27 15, 
see  Moony.  t.  k.  C 

DODAVAH,  as  AV,  or  rather  DOOAVAHU  as 
RV  (inVTH.  pcrh,i|*  for  iHHH.  ■  Yahwe  is  friend  or 
patron.'  $  47— whence  come  the  abbreviated  forms 
Dodo,  Dodai  [^.t-.'J— toA[€]i&  [BA],  aoYsMoy  [M: 
Dod(ht ;  Pesh.  implies  the  reading  'Dodo'),  the  father 
of  a  prophet  called  Klierer  (2  Ch.  2037).         T.  K.  C. 

DODO  ('nil.  ?  si.  with  which  cp  Hrl.  Dodai,  and 
in.  David).  The  fuller  form  is  probably  VVffn 
[cp*  Dodavah].  which  means  'Yahwe  is  friend  or 
patron'  [so  Marq.  hand.  16].  "H,  ^mui  /<«»'.  is 
rightly  restored  by  Wi.  in  Am.  8 14.  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  '  divine  friend  '  in  Is.  ,rn  (where 
mite  that  -in  and  tt  arc  parallel).  The  Dodah  {mi) 
of  Ataroth  is  mentioned  in  the  Mesha 
May  we  also  compare  Dudu,  the  name  of  a  high 
Kgyptian  official  in  the  Amarna  tablets  {Am.  I  ah. 
44  45  52 15.  cp  Wi  A  I-  194)?  T.  K.  C. 

I.  A  ItetMrliemite,  father  of  the  renowned  hero  Kliiana* 
igr);  aS.  23^4  (Job*!.).  (Bl.J,  Aou.  [Aft  iCfa.llati 

(BK],     [Al  -*«.  [LB. 

a.  (AV  following  K'f  :  but  see  Dnnsi.)  An  Ahomite  (f.f'.). 
father  of  David s  warrior  Klr.crar,  jS.  23  <)  (i.li*  rr«rp*.W,\.A«>„ 

«in>i  [»A1.  sec  Ahomits,  ioviu  (LI) ;  iCkllia         •  It  VI.], 

-4«  1*1  '.  fatruut  ri»l\ 

V  An  attestor   of  Tola   of  Iss.irhar,  one  of  lh<-  lodees, 

iudg.  10  1,  if  we  should  not  rather  follow  eight  cursive  MSS  of 
t  arwl  rea-l,  for  *  of  Dodo,'  "son  of  hi*  (Ahimelech's)  uncle 
Karcah.  See  llollenberg.  7 A  T»\  1881,  p.  104/  0**1  ha. 
vios-  »arp<iAcA.Jot>  ai/roi  (v>  1'csb.  Vg.).    See  Tola. 

DOE  (rfyrj.  Pr.  5  19, .  RV.  See  Goat. 
DOEO  (JyH.  1  s  21 7  [8]  229.  but  JIT,  t  S.  22t«« 
[Kt  1.  3KV»»,  Ps-  52>;  Agjhk  (BXARTLJ.  but  Aioh|-. 
1  S.  22 9 [A] j  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  12 1.  ACOHrOc)<  An  Edomite 
(for  the  reading  -a-*.  '.Syrian,'  presupposed  [cacepl  in 
Ps.  D2j]  by  6"*  [but  not  L]  and  Jos.,  is  certainly 
wrong)  who  filled  some  minor  post  among  the  servants 
of  Saul ;  most  proliably  lie  was  '  keeper  of  the  saddle 
asses'  (cp  Judg.  IO4  1  S.  8j  a  S.  16 »  1  Ch.  27 30).  ,  s. 
21  7  |»|  22  9.  He  had  been  detained  (so  one  tradition 
tells  us)  '  before  Yahwe ' — i.e. ,  in  the  sa»  red  precincts  at 
Nob  (or  Giheon  :  se»>  Nob)-— by  some  obscure  religious 
prescription  (see  A'.S"*1  456),  and  had  cunningly  watched 
David  in  his  intercourse  with  the  priest  Ahimclech  (see 
David,  §  3).  Soon  after,  he  denounced  the  latter  to 
the  suspicious  Saul,  and  when  the  king  commanded  his 
to  put  Ahinielcch  and  the  other  priests  to 

»  See  also  under  Damei,  4- 
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death,  and  they  refused,  it  was  this  foreigner  who  lifted 
up  his  hand  against  them  )  1  S.  229-18). 

The  two  passages  in  which  Dorg's  office  is  referred  lo  are  no 


h  l^seg ! 

louder  in  their  original  form  in  Ml.  In  'Jl  «  (A\-  7]  he  1. 
'  the  mightiest  of  the  shepherds  '  (C*£*l  ""2K),  a  strange  »lrs,rir»- 
tion  of  a  shepherd,  and  still  stranger  when  we  olwr>.-  th.ii 
I'ZH  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  narraiivev  The  coiijev  inre 
"the  mightiest  of  the  runners'  (C"jn,  Gratz,  Dr.,  Ki, ,  Bu.)j;ivrs 
an  easier  but  still  not  a  natural  phrase,  an  l  disregards  the 
reiMlenn^  ot  i^HAl.  jn  'Jl  -  [R|,  iv^iwf  t«<  i.ti.oiou,-  2,aovA.  1  here 
cau  be  little  doubt  that  Lij;ardc  (Mittktil.  3  a 50)  is  right  in 
reading  E*"V»  s';m«,  which  he  renders  'driver  of  the  mules,'  — 
a  leis  natural  rendering  than  liut  given  ab.jve,  but  still  possible. 
Words  lilce  Tg  and  TjWl  are  flexible.  For  the  former  M_*e 
Lagarde  (/.c);  for  the  laitcr,  see  Ahfl.  Almost  as  certainly 
we  should  also  re.id  ~1"J'  for  "1ZS  in  2J  9  (see  0).  We- s  ob- 
jr.  ii  mi  to  following  ©  here  {7BS  tj;)  falls  to  the  ground 
as  «stn  as  it  is  nx,.gni*ed  that  21  7  (S)  is  a  later  inseition  in  the 
narrative. 

Tlic  reference  to  Doeg  in  the  title  of  Ps.  52  is  due 
to  the  thirst  of  later  Jewish  readers  for  biblical  justifica- 
tion of  their  idealising  view  of  David.  The  Psalm  was 
written  for  use  in  the  temple  (sec  v.  8).  T.  K.  C 

DOOPV?.  a  name,  of  unknown  origin,  common  to 
all  Semitic  dialects  ;  kyoon.  >>>*"  [but  Mt.  15x5/".= 
Mk.  7.7  f.  KYN&plON.  catell„s\\.  No 
dogs  of  any  noble  type  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  Israelitish  kings  were  not,  like 
the  Assyrian.1  great  hunters,  and  even  the  Hebrew 
legend  of  Nimrrxl  the  hunter  (but  is  'hunter'  meant 
literally?  see  Nimkoih  in  Gen.  IO9  says  nothing  of  his 
dogs.*  According  10  KV  the  greyhound  is  referred  10 
in  Prov.  30ii  as  one  of  the  four  things  which  are 
•stately  in  going' ;  but  this  is  doubtful  (see  <  ock.  GREY- 
HOUND). The  shepherd's  dog  is  mentioned  in  |ob30i. 
and  dogs  which  guard  the  house  may  1-c  intended  in 
Is.  5*5  m;  but  neither  passage  vouchsafes  the  dog  any 
friendly  words.  The  OT  references  are  in  fact  almost 
entirely  to  the  pariah  dog,  such  as  may  lie  seen  in  anv 
of  the  '  Bible  lands  '  to-day.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
careering  in  packs  round  the  city  at  night  1  Ps.  596 
14/.);  it  was  dangerous  to  stop  one  of  them  (Prov. 
26  17).  Doubtless,  however,  they  were  useful  as 
scavengers.  They  were  ready  to  devour  even  human 
bodies  (l  K.  14  11  I64  21  .m  a  a  K.  9  10  36  and  similarly 
Jer  153  cp  i  K.  21 19  22  18  IN.  CSj^I1.  and  to  Ihetn 
llesh  that  men  might  not  eat  was  thrown  iKx  22  u  ; 
contrast  Mt.  76>.  From  Mk.  7>S  (Mt.  l.W)  s<inie 
have  inferred  a  sympathy  between  men  and  dogs  in  the 
time  of  Christ  ;  but  this  is  hazardous.  Paul  has  no 
such  sympathy  (Phil.  3>),  iuid  a  certain  Rabbi  dissuades 
from  keeping  fierce  dogs  in  the  house,  apparently 
because  they  would  frighten  away  the  jioor  i.si.iM. 
63  .»».  Most  dogs,  then,  were  tierce.  Yet  Tobit. 
according  to  the  Gre.-k  text,  makes  a  companion  of  his 
dog  on  his  journeys  (Too.  5 16  114) ;  see  Tobit. 

The  pariah  dog  referred  to  a!«ovc  is  a  variety  of  the 
cosmopolitan  dog  (GfftJ  familiarise,  though  the  breed 
„  p«riah  Aa8  naS  Proo"','V  been  intermixed  by  cross - 
**  ing  wnth  jackals  or  wolves.  The  dogs 
l  ve  in  comp.inies.  each  dog  having  its  own  lair  (some- 
times two),  to  which  it  returns  for  rest  during  the  day. 
Tli<>se  that  frequent  the  towns  act  as  scavengers,  living 
on  offal  ;  but  in  the  country  they  are  trained  by  the 
Shepherds  and  farmers  to  act  as  sheep-dogs  <ep  Job  30  1 1. 
Not  much  g'>xl.  however,  can  tie  said  of  the  latter  : 
they  are  'a  mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation.' 
w  hose  use  consists  in  btrking  at  intruders  and  warning 
the  shepherds  of  any  possible  danger1  In  appearance 
they  resemble  the  Scotch  collie,  and  arc  said  to  !»• 

•  On  the  hrec-Hs  of  hunting  dogs  known  in  Assyria,  see 
Houston.  TSBA  55a-6i  |  77j. 

2  On  ihr  four  'dogs'  of  Marduk  (Memdach)  see  Isrlow.  S.s 
in  some  legends  the  Tj-rian  Heracles  (or  Melkart)  is  accompanied 
by  a  dog  <  AW.  Stm.fi' 
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Intelligent,  and  sagacious  when  trained.  Rabies  is 
almost,  or  entirely,  unknown  among  (Item. 

The  slicss  laid  in  Judg.  7s-7  on  the  way  in  which 
Gideon's  three  hundred  drank,  tapping  with  their 
tongUCa,  like  dogs,  probably  indicates 
that  they  were  l/crce  uncivilised  men 
(Moore,  /m/jftt,  aoal.  The  mention  of 
•dogs'  in  company  with  '  lions'  in  l's.  '11  as  typical  of 
the  tierce  enemies  of  pious  Israel,  is  surprising.  1  here 
is  no  <»T  parallel  for  the  use  of  the  pinah  dogs  of 
1  .astern  cities  as  symbolic  of  lt»e  enemies  of  Israel.  In 
later  times  the  Gentiles  were  called  ' do"s '  {Xiddah, 
77<i,'  Baba  A'limn.  49  a,  etc.);  but  the  Taint  Itdic  use 
has  no  biblical  author. ty  ;  Mk.  7 17  surely  does  not 
express  what  may  be  cu. led  bi&iuil  dextrine.  More- 
over in  l's.  'I'ln  only  lions  and  wild  oxen  arc  re- 
ferred to.  Aq..  Theod.,  and  Jer.  evidently  read  r:^? 
'  hunters '  ;  this  is  a  clever  attempt  to  get  over  a  real 
difficulty.  In  :•.  17  (EV  16;  we  should  certainly  read 
era?  CMS.  and  ran  rnj?.  The  scum;  then  Uxomes, 
<  Weedy  lions  in  their  strength  surround  me, 
A  troop  of  wiiil  oxen  encircles  111c. 

Similarly  in  v.  91  (F.V  20 1  wc  should  read  trn  trz\ 

and  render  (reading  TB30  for  yvs). 

SnRieh  my  soul  from  tin*  young  Item, 
My  life  from  tiw  clutch  of  die  gtcvely  lion. 
We  now  pass  on  to  a  group  of  live  passages  which 
have  been  nun  h  misunderstood. 

1.  iKJij'  What  11  thy  servant,  lhe  d.>g  |©  lias  '  lhe  dead 
dog  '1.  that  If  »1i  «il  1  do  this  great  thing*  K  V,  paraphrasing^ 
'  which  is  but  a  dog."  AV  incorrectly,  '  I*  thy  servant  a  dog,' 
etc. 

3.  >  S.  lrtQ  'Why  should  lliis  dead  dog  |e>r  '  this  cursed 
cloy; '  1  c  1  irsc  my  lord  lhe  k  ing  I ' 

1.  I  .->.  :>n  '  What  is  thy  servant  that  thou  shouklest  look  upon 
a  dead  dog  like  roe?' 

4.  1  S.  2t  m| is)  '  Aflcr  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  after  a  dead 
do*?' 

|>  'Am  I  ■  dogs  heal  that  bckmgeth  to  Judah?' 

(EV). 

A*  10(1)  AV  is  quite  wrong.  Haxacl  does  not  revolt  in  horror 
from  ihcili-scriptionof  Elisha,  but  only  aiTccis  10  think  it  too  tnal 
an  athiawmenl  for  him.  '  iJog  '  U  here  an  expression  of  sett  lie 
huinility  towards  Elisha,  as  in  Assyrian  (' wc  arc  lhe  king's 
dogs,'  i.c.  his  humble  servants).!  In  (.)  •  dead  doe; '  (rip 
cannot  he  right,  as  CL  indicates  hy  lhe  suiisiiluted  epilliet  (j  • 
above).  The  lexl  must  be  incorre-i  t.  Wc  want  some  w.i.l 
which  will  be  equally  suitable  in  w)(})and  (4);  and  if  possib.c 
so  •••  »•  ••:  »  •  h  will  n.  .k-  Vf..  r  s.  rise  l!..r.  V.  ..I  '  I.--)  1 
in(  JandU).  where  it  ha,  hither lo  been  plaus.bl)  lak.o  a*  an 
Oiienl.d  e\ .iteration.  Tlic  word  which  we  seek  is  K-3 
'unclean';  'dead  dog  should  he  'unclean,  despised,  pari.ih 
doi?.'  Toe*pta:n  his  see  Ikxighly's  striking  drseriptuwi  of  the 
treatment  of  their  hounds  by  the  Plltinilri.  who  'with  blows 
ca»l  out  these  profane  creatures  from  tlie  beyt."-3  As  10(5)  the 
text  is  evidently  not  quite  eorre»  t  (see  Kk>. );  there  sc-e-ms  to 
he  a  pby  on  the  name  of  Caleb  the  dog-tribe  (sec  iojs,  n.  1  ; 
Nahal).  To  read  'Am  I  a  dog's  head '  (omitting  tin:  next 
wotds),  with  l'rot.  II.  P.  Smiih,  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory. 

I':-iis  idiom  may  cast  light  11 1  ion  I  >i .  1  -•  1  . !  when  'dog' 
appears  lo  be  a;iilicd  10  tlx:  class  of  persons  elsewhere  calk  1 
kfdrtlm.  It  was  natural  to  cxpl  .  n  lhe  word  as  a  term  of  com- 
tempt  (see  I  not,  A  rkv,  |  6).  If.  however.  1  un<  lean  dog  'or  MOM 
similar  phra**-  was  a  common  circumlocution  indicative  of 
humble  deference  uv-d  in  addressing  superiors,  as  ka/bu  is  in 
Assyrian  (especially  in  the  Amarna  letters),  kcirb  need  not.  .w 
applied  to  l!»-se  temple  servants,  have  been  a  term  of  contempt  : 
it  may  leave  been  their  ordinary  name  (so  RSft  wk  The  wiml 
a  pilars  in  fact  in  Phtrnkian,  applied  to  a  class  of  servant. 
<£3j?3)  attached  to  a  temple  of  Aslitoreth  in  Cyprus  (CM  1  no.  K 

There  are  not  wanting  indication!  th.it  the  dog  was 
held  in  religious  veneration.     A  river  running  into  the 
.       sea  a  few  nides  N.  of  IWnrut  is  called  the 
~  l)og  river  {Xahr-,l-KtU>.  Lycui  Jt*men  \, 

and  al-Nadlm  informs  us  that  the  dog 
among  the  llarranians.  'They  offered 
sacrificial  gifts  to  it,  and  ill  certain  mysteries  dops  were 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  brothers  of  the  mysta-.'» 
This  seems  lo  be  connected  with  primitive  Iktby  Ionian 
mythology,  'my  lord  with  the  dogs '  (a  divine  title  at 

of  RV,  therefore,  is  not  quite  correct. 

to  htkritt,  at 
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Harrant  points  »o  Marduk  and  his  four  dogs.  It  is 
possible  that  the  dog  may  have  been  among  the  animals 
worshipped  by  the  e  arliest  Semites  as  a  totem  1  (as,  t.g. . 
among  some  N.  American  Indians  and  in  Java  I. 
Robertson  Smith  reins  to  Justin  (lStio),  wlxi  stalls 
tliitt  L>;irius  forli.ide  the  >  arthaginians  lo  sacrifice  human 
victims  and  to  cat  the  tiesh  ol  tlogs  (in  a  religious  meal, 
it  is  implied).  There  seems  also  to  tie  an  allusion  to 
something  of  tins  kind  in  post -exilic  Palestine*  -to  a 
custom,  chiedy  president  perhaps  among  the  mixed 
Samaritan  population, *  01  lacrifickig  the  dog3  on  certain 
occasions  (Is.  (J33).  T.  K.  C.  §  3. 

DOLEFUL  CREATURES  (n'fTK),  Is.  13  ji  ;  see 

J.\CKAI_ 

DOMINIONS  iKYPioTHTtr*.  or  rather  'lordships,' 
Col.  1  16  i  cp  l-.ph.  ]  31  Jude  8  2  l'et.  2  to.  .See  ANGhL.  §  l. 

DOOR  (J.1?!.  OYPsV-4  6YPOJMA.  etc  [BAFLJ,  per- 
haps  front  x  ~"?  1.  ■  to  swing,'  or  cp  Ass.  tUiiu,  '  to 
bolt,  bur  |. 

The  Hebrew  JtUth  U  used  of  lhe  doors  of  a  chamber  (Judg. 
3  i)/),  or  of  a  gate  (1  S.  k'l  1  j  I14I).  and  even  of  the  gate  itself 
(I)t.  a  5,  KV  'gales').  Hie  difference  between  filth*  .,  wliuh 
may  be  any  Opening  or  entrance  (e.j;.,  of  the  ark.  Cen.  tl  i"  : 
Lattice,  I  t  I7I),  aod  JtUth,  iscleaily  illustrated  by  l. en.  Ivr^ 
where  I.!  stands  in  the  fxltuilt  to  keep  back  the  men  ut  .Senium 

from  approaching  the  Jeietk  (cp  also  1  K.  631).  For  "C^ 
('  duor  '  Ex.  Si  17  Job  88  17  AV)  see  CjATE. 

However  necessary  for  ventilation  doorways  were  in 
the  F-ast  (see  I  .A  I  IK  K.  §  1  /.  tlie  doors  themselves  were 
not  employed  so  much  as  in  less  tropical  regions. 
'The  lock  was  doubtless  like  those  now  in  use  in 
the  East,  so  constructed  lh.il  the  bolt  Cant.  .1$ 

Neh.  33  «c,  RV  ;  '  lock.  A\  ;  was  shot  by  the  hand 
or  by  a  thong  J  the  key  (rtpcc,  •opener  )  was  only 
used  for  unlocking  the  door'  (Moore,  SPO 1  [I'.ng.], 
Judges,  bo).  For  descriptions  of  keys  and  links,  see 
Wilk.  Ane.  Eg.  1 353 1  Moore,  Judg.  99';  Che.  Is.  SHOT, 
ET.  159/ 

The  Uclircw  tcims  for  the  component  parts  of  lhe  doorway 
arc  (1)  >U  ia/>k,  the  ihre-hold  (raofupor,  rwA—.,  tic,  avAi, 
I  HK'AJ,  ler.  I'm.  i*«  1/  K  "'y.  «n%w  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.),  also 
J.-E3  1  S.  54/. ;  see  Threshold,  and  cp  TrvrLE.  (a)  ."!mr, 
tfzui.dk,  door  post,  iJt  69  11  30:  on  derivation  cp  Schwally, 
ZDAIGtA  ipS/. ;  see  FmiNTUTs  (j)  IVf?.  maliifh,  linlel, 
Ex.  13  7,  32  jr.  «Ji.a  I BA LO ;  cp  Mil  lApA  (4)  ifr, hinge, 
Prnv.  M  14  crrpoeVyf  |  cp  als.>  pi.  frnn  1  K.  T  50  (if  eorreel,  &Va— 
jtaiTO  IIIAClk  JjeeGAIK. 

DOPHKAH  (ngf^j  patpAKA  [BAFL].  -an  [A 
after  n't  in  V,  ■•)>,  one  of  tin?  stages  in  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness (Nu.  33 ia /  ).    See  Wanukkings,  §  12. 

DOR  nil.  Atop  [MAI.];  Josh.  12*j.  CAAum  [B]. 

ailmp  (A);  Judg.  1  ?7  and  1  Ch.  7  39  iwpa  (I.) ;  also  written 

Cp  Ph.  "Vjn  l>elow.  Josh.  17  11.   imp  [lS"l'«g  D, 

1.  Name,  more  fully  Naphath  dor  (1  K.  hi  RV«e. ;  nr;i 

^14^  ;  [Ak  n'presentcd  Ivy  ot*a  v-aH, .  <u ^jp 

[It I,  ainl  fa&twa*!  o  »TTW,',aT>  <r*np  f  1 . 1  ',  Josh.  1-  »1  K  \  at£  J 

rou  tfnirt&imp  (it,  for  vaiianls  see  Sw.|  r.  m4*6l*mp  \.\],  r. 

[r]M>aN^  [LA  and  Maphotta  Dor  (J.»sh.  1 1  3  R  V-mt ,  Mi  nr, 
+twm» Ump  [Tl|,  ra^tiotp  [A*],  -*S.  [A^FLD,  the  modern 
TanturaA*  Lay  on  tlie  Mediterranean  coast  about  nud- 

I  There  is  still,  however,  tome  ofjscurity.  Com|»are  alio  Mich 
proper  names  as  k;V,  CNoSj  (Phrcn.),  Ij'kj,  n3.3>  K2"?;i 
•;k3  (Nab.  and  Sin.  inscr.k  ia^9  fc»  (Cur.  Arc.  Syr,  Dec. 
156),  KaJS.,  plur.  K&H  Akitd',  ami  dim.  Kulaio  among  Ar. 
tribal  names,  and  the  Heb.  j1"1:  (cp  AV*.  x»,  Joitrn.  Pkii'. 

;  thouith  N'6ld.  ZDMC,  164,  n.  1,  throws  doubt  on  tbo 

identification  of  Caleb  and  Z^Z  ;  sec  Names,  f  88k 

»  See  Che.  Imir.  is.  jfi7,  and  cp  XSm  357,  and  (on  breaking 
the  neck)  A'/«r.  300/; 

*  Note  thai  beta  the  Sam.  test  and  the  Sam.  Tartyum  of  Fx. 
22  it  omit  tlie  contemptuous  reference  to  the  dog,  and  IpeaU 
nimply  of  casting  away. 

*  «vf»i  is  the  usual  «rord  in  NT  ;  cp  Arts  5  19  »j  etc. 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  name  cp  Gev  ,  Act.  jji. 
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DOR 

w.i)  l.-tween  the  promontory  of  Caniiel  ami  Cafsan  t, 
al  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  latter. 

The  fuller  form  of  lhe  nan>e  is  explained  by  Sym. 
as  the  wapa\ia  of  Dor.  or  as  Sup  r)  xopaX.a  (cp  <>S» 
116m  250s*.  rfw  p»<^M,  «wp  roO  pa4a0,  U2«j  lisilj. 
ntfeJJor,  ••o^crtJui"*  ■  "  probably  includes  the  undulating 
plain  of  Sharon  lying  inland.  The  exact  meaning  of 
rt?:.  n'Ej  (KV  height.  AV  •region,  mist,  border, 
country')  as  well  as  that  of  1  Doc'  is  very  uncertain.1 
Outside  the  OT  the  shorter  form  of  the  name  is  usual. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  and  appears 
as  h*i(t»%.  i^ipa  liupa  in  ■  Mace.  l.r>  n  13  jj  AV,  Dor&l. 
also  Soi'pa  ( Polyb  (,  Ihnuia  (I 'liny I,  and  Tkora  (Tab. 
Pcut. ).  In  Ass.  I'a-ru  (by  the  side  of  Mcgiddo)  occurs 
only  once,  in  a  geographical  list  (a  R.  S3,  no.  4.  I.  57 >. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  oliseure  (see  Kn-Ikjk,  and 
for  Hamm \ih  i>  >k  see  IIammatii). 

iHjf  is  first  mentioned  in  the  I 'a  p.  GolenischctT  Uemp. 

Ilri-hor,  circa  1050  R.C.  I,  where  D-ira  lickings  to  the 

„   ,   Tai-ir.t,  a  race  which  entered  Palestine 

2.  OT  and  other  .  .      .  . 

 ,  .        .     along  with  the  I'uru  r,;/i,  and  occupied 

reference*,  etc.  (cp  WMM  .u.  h.  Rmt. 

388.  and  see  Caphtor.  §§  a.  4  ;  Philistines}.'  Their 
prince  bears  the  name  fvi-d-ira,  w  hich  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  theophorous  name  (Abd-il,  •servant  of  El'  or 
Bod-el).  That  Dor  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  non-Israelite  people  seems  highly  probable. 

Ijucr  writers,  with  IlculMtm.jmic  sympathies,  supposed  that 
Dor  joined  the  northern  coalition  against  Joshua  (Josh.  11  A 
and  they  include  it*  king  among  those  who  fell  {ifi.  I'i  73).  lu 
the  same  spirit  Dor  is  a-.sigm-d  to  .Manassch  (Josh.  17  11  :  cp 
I Ch.  7  »9X*  A  mure  historical  view  is  presented  in  Judg. 
1  27,  where  rteth-sht.ii!.  IM.-am,  Me^iddo,  and  l>or  (in  M  I"  ihe 
order  is  disturbed)  form  a  l«d(  of  Canainite  towns  stretching 
from  K.  to  W.,  which  tnu»t  have  »e  panted  Kpliraim  from  the 
more  northerly  to  MS-  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  is  true,  the 
'hcialils  of  iK.r'  was  under  one  of  his  commissaries;  hut  it  is 
har.lly  pr.i'nl.lc  ih.it  the  town  of  L>or  was  itself  included  (1  K. 
4  11  ;  see  Bhs-abinauad). 

1  or  the  next  few  centuries  Dor  drops  out  of  Jewish 
history.    It  was  well  known,  however,  to  the  Greeks. 

Later  lhe  C£lr"'-'*1  amhorily  in  Which  the  name 
hi^rv  occurs  ,MnnS  Hccatarus  of  Miletus  [ana 
History.  ?oo  B  r  y     |t  j,  no,  improbable  that  it 

ought  to  be  identified  with  the  SSipoi  which,  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  tributary  to  the  Athenians  (Steph.  By*. 
t.V,  AJjpoil.  and  this  agrees  with  the  view  that  the 
Tiikiira  (the  earliest  known  occupants  of  Dor)  were 
from  Asia  Minor,  ami,  therefore,  might  have  Iw-en  in 
close  touch  witli  Greece.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  Ksmunazar  relates  that  Ik>r  (%rt)  and  Joppa 
("£'l.  rich  corn-lands  i;n  rmt)  in  the  held  of  Sharon 
(par  W3)i  were  handed  over  to  Sidon  by  the  king  of 
I"ersia  t  Artaxerxcs  Mnemoti  ?(.  prolxtbly  (as  Schlottmann 
conjectured!  in  return  for  their  help  in  the  battles  of 
(  nidus  (304)  and  Citium  1386!,*  Hence  perhaps 
arose  the  belief  of  later  Greek  geographers  that  Dor 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony-  It  successfully 
resisted  two  sieges,  one  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (ANTI- 
cx  Hi's,  i>  during  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopalor  in 
219  H.r.  (Polyb.  .'166),  and  the  sesund  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  (An  rxiriit's,  5)  in  139-8  B.C.,  when  the  siege 
was  raised  in  n.mse«  |uetnt»  of  the  flight  of  Trypho 
(t  Mace.  15 11  ff. ).  It  was  afterwards  held  along  with 
Strato's  tower  (t.>>AKt.A,  §  1)  by  a  tyrant  named 
Zoilus,  on  whose  subjugation  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  it 
became  part  of  the  H.tsmotiaian  dominions  (Jos.  .-tut. 

'  Wholly  obscure  is  nEJ?  ns",Cl  Josh.  17  it  which  9  (to 

Tpi'roH  nrt  iiajrtTa  lit),  .  .  .  r«4*#a  (A),  .  .  .  r«M  1 1-1)  treats 
as  ,1  pLu  e-namc  (note  tliat  0n  Rives  only  tkrte  names).  Sym. 
hct.  aijain  h  is  at  ryxic  nwf)«Ai«c.  Slav.  (>»trouothic  adds  the 
g'      T/sio  «Xiri|. 

2  On  the  identification  of  tile  Tttkara  town  I  Vir  with  the  Ass. 
ZaU<tlu  (4  R  }.»  nu.  j,  !.  45);  see  Hommcl,  PSBA  17»oj(*95); 

All  r«j& 

S  The  passa^-e  in  Josh,  is  h  itdly  sound  ;  Addis  corrects  after 
Judfi.  I  JT-    S«-e  als.s  Amiui.  |  3. 

*  I'ot  Ktmunai^tr's  inscription, cp  Schlottmann.  Die  In<<  hrift 
£•  kmnn«sa>t  (  '•">,  and  see  CIS  1.  no.  4.  Skylax  assigns  Dor 
1  ,  1  Ion  and  AshUI  n  to  lyre  ekiring  the  TerMan  period. 
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xiii.  12  j4).  From  Pompey's  lime  it  was  directly  und.T 
Roman  rule.  Gabinius  restorctl  the  town  and  harbour 
(56  B  c  ),  and  it  enjoyed  autonomy  under  the  emperors 
(<*.  xiv.  4  4  xv  hi).  It  possessed  a  synagogue  in  4a  A.  U. 
\.AhI.  xix.  63).  At  a  comparatively  e;trly  date  after 
this  its  prosperity  declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(OS''"  1J;*im  142i4)  it  was  already  desertcil,  and  soon 
scarcely  anything  was  left  but  its  ruins  —  which  were 
stiil  an  object  of  admiration  —  and  the  memory  of  its 
former  greatness  (cp  Phn.  5 17:  memorm  urbit),  Down 
to  at  least  the  seventh  century  It  continued  to  give  its 
name  to  an  episcopal  see.'  Its  prosperity  was  largely 
due  to  the  atiundancc  of  the  purple  yielding  murex  on 
its  rocky  coast,  and  to  its  favouratile  position  (but  sm 
Ant.  XV. 96),  The  modern  village  consists  merely  of 
a  few  hovels. 

The  ancient  remains  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
modern  village  arc  inconsiderable  {/ntsj.'-"  271  /, 
/'/./•'  Mem,  "^h  f.),  the  most  conspicuous  object,  to 
former  travellers,  being  the  ruins  of  a  tower  (of  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders)  which  crowns  a  rocky  eminence. 
The  lower  lel-lturj  ;  cp  Pirgttl  (  -  riyycn |  in  l  oulcher 
de  C  har trcs  l  has  since  collapsed  [P£FQ,  1S95.  p  113). '•» 

S.  A.  C 

DORCAS  1  Aopk&c  [Ti.  WH].  i.e..  gazelle,'  §  68). 
thelireek  name  of  the  Christian  disc  iple  laitl^a|  at 
Joppa.  whom  Peter,  by  prayer,  raised  from  the  dead 
(Acts  9j6  4»l.  She  was  manifestly  a  Jewess,  her  Greek 
name  being  simply  a  translation  of  that  by  which  she 
was  known  in  Aramaic.  J  abidia  (urvsa.  i.e. ,  •gazelle.' 
-  I  leb.  •}% ;  sec  GAZELLE).  A  handmaid  of  R. 
Gamaliel  was  called  Tabitha  (  II 'ayyitra  A".  19L 

In  the  so-called  A<l$  ef  /'tvt  ierus,  dating  from  atxnit  the 
middle  of  the  filth  century,  Tabitha  figures  as  the  hostess  of 
John  aivd  l'rochorus  during  their  lliree  days'  stay  at  Joppa  on 
llteir  way  to  roiypt. 

DORYMEN'ES  (aopymcnmc  [ANV]  ;  in  a  Mace. 
2ktOpOYM€NOC  [V]),  father  of  Ptolemy  Macron  [see 
I'KiU  MV)  ,  I  Mace  838  3  Mace.  4<s. 

D08ITHEDS  (Atociecoc  [B*AV],  Aoc.  ( B«*IjrV],. 

1.  A  captain  under  Judas  the  Maccaliee  ;  he  anil  his  fellow- 
orTicer  Sosipater  had  I imotheus  in  their  power  after  l'ie  action 
hefuce  Camion,  hut  allowed  themselves  to  lie  persuaded  lo  let 
him  off  (j  Mace.  I'i  iyj4^ 

1  A  mourned  soldier  w  ho  distinguished  himself  in  hattlv  hy  a 
hrave  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  tiorgias  prisoner 
(,  Mace.  \i  t«k 

3.  A  lenegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  I'hilopatnr  (3  Mace. 
1  » 

4.  '  Said  to  he  a  priest  and  Invite,'  who,  w  ith  his  son  I*tolrmy, 
carried  to  fcgypt  '.he  (translated)  letter  of  Mordecai  respecting 
the  feast  of  Pun  1  (Ksth.  11  1,  0  ;  AwriAtof  j  A],  Aaxni.  |Kji. 

DOTEA  (  Aiotca  I  A  Ik  Judith  39AV»*  ;  AV  Juuea. 
R\'  lh>r.t;A.    See  DtrrHAN. 

DO  THAN  (jnl,  Gen.  37 17  a  K.  613,  and  ?Ti1.  Gen. 

87  t;  (Namks,  I  107)  ;  lli.  (im  lac.)  thinks  the  latter  a  vocalic 
moclilKJiiod  of  lhe  f  >niKt.  This  is  douhtful  (i^i  Ha.  .VA',  ;  194 
<r.)  ;  hut  in  any  ca.se  the  termination  j'-  is  very  ancient,  occurring 
in  the  Palestine  1Ui»  of  Thotmcs  III.,  sisteetuh  century  B.C., 
tu-t'  r-na  (W.MM  At.  «.  £mr.  88X  It  is  |../«ible,  therefore, 
tliat  jrtn  is  merely  a  defeclivx  fonn  of         j^i.,,  u  (RKADF.I.l, 

in  Judith  3<>.  Aaiua  [111*1 ;  Aurra  [A] ;  Kusehius  has  Au&uctt, 

Jerome  /'i'Maiw/Jj. 

l'.usebius  placed  it  12  R.  m.  N.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria). 
The  site  was  identified  by  Van  de  Veldc"  (1 564^  )  with 
Tell  Lhth.xn  10  m.  X.  of  Sebastiych.  It  is  a  green 
mound  lying  on  the  S.  of  a  plain,  sometimes  called  after  it 
(Judith  i  j|6),  t6  wi.w  ro  tr.Xrjfffoi'  AurJaft^.  Dothaim). 
and  v>metimcs  allied  Sahl  'Arrabch,  which  lies  sonic 
500  (<>et  above  sca-levcl,  ami  drains  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  WAdy  Selhab,  afterwards  W  wly  Abfi  Nar.  and  is 
connected  with  Iisdraelon  by  the  w  ide  descending  valley 
of  Hcl'amch,  tl>c  ancient  IBL8AU  [y.i  .j    'Ihus  it  carries 

»  Bo^viot  A^swv  ie«r«oiri>4  is  menlioned  in  the  Arts  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381  A.O.X 

*  See,  further,  for  coinage,  etc.,  Srhur.  (•/!',  %  ?},  i.  10. 


lently, 
chi  ha 

'■  Aslicr  »  lUnj.  ef  Tm/ela,  '.'434). 
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the  great  caravan  road  from  Damascus  and  Gilcad  to 
Egypt,  which  is  still  in  use,  as  it  was  when  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  the  company  of  Ishmaclilc  traders  passing 
Dot  ha  n  with  spices  from  Gilcad  for  Egypt  was  written 
(GASm.  fill  151  f.  356).  Van  de  Veldc  found  the  re- 
mainsof  a  Jewish  road  crossing  from  Esdraelon  to  Sharon. 
At  the  S.  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a  fountain  called  El-Hafirch  ; 
there  is  a  second  fountain  and  two  large  cisterns  (cp  tht 
(is/ti  n  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  arc  said  to  have 
lowered  him ).  There  is  very  fine  pasturage  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  which  the  present  writer  found  covered 
with  flocks,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  camp  of  nomad 
Arabs.  From  its  site  on  so  ancient  a  road  through  the 
country,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  main  pass  from  the 
N.  into  the  hills  of  Samaria,  the  Tell  must  always  have 
been  a  military  position  of  importance  ;  note  the  de- 
scription in  3  K.  613^,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
in  the  Book  of  Judith  (advance  of  Holofcrncs).  Cp 
J'F.FMrm.   2169  Thomson,  LB.,  ed.    1877,  p. 

466/  ;  BoU,  I'al-  24/.,  102,  107.  C.  A.  s. 

DOUGH.    For  Nu.  15ao/.  Neh.  IO37  h«)  ("9*^; 

RA  n*.  'coarse  meal1),  see  Fcr.u,  |  1,  and  for  aS.  13  8  RV 
cp  Hkkai.,  f  1. 

DOVE.  The  word  dove  is  somewhat  loosely  applied 
to  certain  members  of  the  suborder  CWu/wfV  or  pigeons  ; 
1  Hebrew  a"^'  ils  "°  sftarP  distinction  can  be  drawn, 


terms. 


it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  doves  and  pigeons 


together  in  this  article. 
Three  Hel>.  words  come  under  consideration  :  (1)  TliV,  jrfmM , 
pro>>ahly  derived  from  in  mournful  note  (r,p,,;ti,w  liPl):  (a) 

nfc  Ur  (probably  onomatupuelic,  cp  Eat,  / 
[«.)).  EV  •  turtle-dove  1 ;  and  (3)  ty*,/**/,  EV  ' 
((«n.  159,  ||  -rm.  irepiarepa  [ADE]),  proper 
bird  ;  cp  Dt.  S4  tit  (with  reference  lo  tl»e  "IF}). 

Apart  from  its  occurrence  in  P  and  Gen.  I69  (see 
below).  Tin  is  found  only  [n  Cant.  2u  (where  allusion  is 
„_  made  to  its  '  voice  ' ),  in  Jer.  8  7  I  a  migratory 
„f«  bird;  cp  §  4  [v.]  below;   F.V  in  both 

rem  turtle  ),  and  in  I*s.  74io  (not©).  In 

the  last-quoted  passage  tjv  as  the  harmless,  timid  dove 
(cp  Hos.  7it  Hit  Ml.  10in),  is  usually  thought  to 
be  symbolical  of  Israel.  The  text-reading,  however,  is 
doubtful. '  Elsew here  it  is  to  the  ( '  dove  |  that  Israel 
is  compared  (sec  Jonah,  ii.  §3!  This  is  the  most 
common  term,  which  appears  notably  in  the  I)eltigc- 
story,  Gen.  89-ta  |  Dki.lt.k,  §  17).  Allusion  is  made  in 
P*,  556  I7)  to  its  plumage,  in  Is.  38 14  59 n  to  its 
mournful  note*  Its  gentle  nature  makes  the  dove  a 
favourite  simile  or  term  of  endearment  in  love  poems 
(Cant.  1  is  1 1  5a  ta  69).  That  doves  were  domesticated 
among  the  Hebrews  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  603  (see 
Fow  ls,  §  5).  and  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  carrier- 
pigeons  were  well  known  in  Egypt,  and  that  at  the 
coronation  ceremony  four  were  let  fly  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  newly-made  king  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  (Willi.  Anc.  Eg.  83*0). 

Arc  there  reasons  for  sup|>osing  that  among  the 
Hebrews  the  dove  ever  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sanctity  ? 
_  Conclusive  evidence  in  sup|>ort  of  this  view 

,  aC™  is  absent  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
dove,  although  a  '  clean '  bird,  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  OT  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  a 
favourite  food  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  commonly  eaten 
in  Palestine  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  we  have  to 
note  that  the  nrt  and  V11  are  mentioned  in  an  old  cove- 
nant ceremony  by  E  iGcn.  IS?),  and  that  in  P*s  legis- 
lation "turtle-doves'  (c'nnt  and  •young  pigeons '  C;a 
njv)  are  frequent  sacrificial  victims  in  ceremonies  w  hich. 

*  'Deliver  not  the  mmiI  of  thy  turtle-dove'  i«  a  strange  ex- 
pression. .Sym,  Tg.  Jcr.  find  an  allusion  to  the  Lm  (Tg.  '  the 
»ouU  of  the  teachers  of  thy  Law ")  ;  but  0  Pesh.  read  1"^*  :  so 

Gunkel,  Che.  :  'Deliver  not  the  soul  which  praise*  the*,'  be- 
comes the  sense. 

*  Cp  alw  Nah.  2  ;  [8) ;  on  the  text  of  Ettk.  7  it  see  Co. 
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however,  do  not  involve  a  sacrificial  meal  (Lev.  67  123 
etc;  in  NT  Ek.  '2n).1  This  exceptional  treatment  of 
the  dove  suggests  that  originally  the  Hebrews  were  wont 
to  ascribe  to  the  bird  a  sacrosanct  character,  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  obtained  among  other  branches  of  the 
Semites.  In  Palestine  'the  dove  was  sacred  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  on  this  superstition 
is  based  the  common  Jewish  accusations  against  the 
Samaritans  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  dove.' 
There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca  (the  custom  is  hardly 
indigenous),  and  according  to  Eucian  (/>.t  Syria,  54. 
cp  14 1  doves  were  taboo  to  the  Syrians,  he  who 
touched  them  remaining  unclean  a  whole  day.1  On 
the  symbolism  of  the  dove  in  NT  (Mt.  3 16  etc.  j  and  in 
early  Christian  times,  sec  Smith's  Did.  Ckritt.  Ant., 
s.v. 

The  following  species  occur  in  Palestine  ;  — 

(i.)  iWwwrVi  faluntbut,  the  ring-dove  or  wnod.pigeon,  common 
in  England  and  throughout  must  uf  Europe.     Large  flock* 

of  these  assemble  in  the  winter  months  and  do 
4.  Species,  mm h  damage  by  feeding  on  the  young  leaves  of 

Lultivulcd  plants  ;  some  migrate  in  the  autumn, 
but  many  pass  the  winter  in  Palestine.  (11.) C.  irnas,  the  stock- 
dove,  smaller  and  darker  than  the  above  and  rarer  in  Palestine ; 
unlike  (  .  falumlui  it  dots  nut  Unld  on  branches  of  trees,  hut 
lays  its  eggs  in  holes  or  in  burrows,  (iii.)  C.  ir.  1a,  the  rock- 
dove,  is  abundant  on  the  coast  and  uplands  ;  it  is  the  parent  . 
stock  frcrm  which  the  domesticated  varieties  have  U-cn  derived, 
(iv.)  C.  uAim/vri,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  winch  it  takes 
the  place  of,  in  the  interior  and  along  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is 
elsewhere  I. Hind  in  Egypt  and  in  Abyssinia.  It  mrsls  in  crevices 
and  fissures  of  the  ruck  (cp  Jcr.  Ii  jhI.  (v.)  Turtur  ivmmutu  or 
aurttus,  the  turllc-eluvc,  which  probably  represents  ■spp  (sec  f  a), 
is  a  migratory  species  whose  return  is  very  c  n-iant  (Jer.  £7, 
Cant.  "J  ij)  about  ihe  beginning  of  April,  when  1  hey  become  eery 
plentiful  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  tree  and  Omit*,  lilts 
species  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  C\>/*m&f  in  Palestine, 
(vi.)  /'.  tiseriui,  the  Harhary  or  en'.ared  dove,  which  extends 
from  Constantinople  to  India.  Around  the  Dead  Sra  this  species 
is  a  permanent  resident,  being  found  as  a  rule  in  small  (locks  of 
eight  or  ten.  (vii.)  /'.  wntgaUnit,  the  palm  tuitle-duve,  has 
been  regarded  by  Tristram  as  the  turtle-dove  of  the  llible.  It 
lives  amongst  die  courtyards  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  and  seems 
to  be  half  tame  ;  it  especially  frequents  palm  groves. 

A.  E.  S.  — S.  A.  C. 

DOVE'S  DUNG  (BWnn  or  tffp  "VI.  Kt.  [Ginsb.]. 
D*3V2V  Kr. ;  Konpoc  rrepiCTepooN  [HAL]).  In 
a  graphic  account  of  the  siege  of  Samaria,  side  by  sale 
with  'an  ass's  head  '  appears  '  the  fourth  part  of  a  kab 
of  dove's  dung '  {hiri  yvnim)  as  a  food  only  to  Ijc 
bought  at  a  very  high  price  (2  K.  6 ask  Much  has  been 
written  to  account  for  this  strange -sounding  detail; 
Josephus  l.-f«r*.  ix.  44)  even  suggested  that  the  dung  was 
a  sul»titutc  for  salt  !  The  reference  to  it.  however,  is 
doubtless  due  to  an  error  of  an  ancient  scribe,  which 
is  precisely  analogous  to  one  in  Ps.  123*  (MT). 

In  that  passage  a  questionable  word  (rendered  in  FA'  'the 
proud  ')  is  represented  in  the  mg.  as  i-ring  really  tw-o  words,  one 
of  which  is  E*3V.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  '  an  ass's  head  '  * 
(TCrrrin)  ^oulj  be  c-r-r  Ttjn,  'a  homer  of  lentils, 'and  "doves' 
dung '  (D'JV  ~.n)  should  be  C'ann.  '  pod*  of  the  carob  tree '  (see 
Hl'SKsX  That  the  an.  ients  agreed  with  MT  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reading  can  he  drfrnded  (see  I'.M  in  Hastings'  HP, 
s.9.)  by  observation  of  the  hahit*  uf  pi^e.'ns  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  acquiesce  in  it  ",  similarly  we  might  defend  the  jiainful 
figure  uf  the  'snail'  in  IVMi|i)|  (<w  Sssn,  j)  iw  the 
attempts  of  modern  waiters  to  mitigate  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  expression  "dove'sduiig  '  by  finding  some  plant  which  mic;Vt 
have  been  so  called,  see  articles  in  Smiths  and  Hastings' 
dictionaries.  Two  illustrative  passages(a  K.  IS  77  Is,  )  A'ihavc, 
we  may  believe,  been  recovered  by  similar  corrections  of  the 
text,  one  certain,  the  other  highly  probable.    See  Mi  sks. 

T.  K.  C. 

•  In  NT  times  doves  for  such  purposes  were  suld  in  the  temple 
itself  (Ml  21  ta  Mk.  II  15  Jn. '.'  14  is). 

»  On  the  whole  subject  see  It. »  hart,  //;>>  •  .  11.  1  1  and  WRS 
A'/V  !«/>y?  ;  ASA  319  n.  a,  a04.  etc.  Cp  al»o.  lur  '  dove  '  orai  les, 
Frarer,  /'ant.  4  149/i  The  white  dove  was  especially  v 
Tibullus.  1  7  I  'alha  PaUcstino  van.  ta  columba  S)  ro.' 

a  This  is  a  euphemistic :substitutr.  Some  authorities  recti 
0*31*.  "doves,"  as  an  clement  in  llic  phrase  (so  Kon.  Lehr^tt.. 
2  10a);  others  take  p  to  be  simply  a  termination  ((linsb.  /«.•>. vr. 
346.  "derave.1  leave's  ). 

«  Such  'unclean'  food  was  not  likely  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
And  why  specially  the  head! 
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DRAGON 


allusion*  in 
OT  and  NT. 


For  Gen  34. »  Ex.22.7l>]  i  S.  18*»t 

pftS,  mMar:  c><o»-»)  j  </»«  (in  S,  Mfimutii* D,  see  M  AK*IAr;lt,  (  i. 

For  Gen.  30  sot  fljJJ,  sr-rW),  see  ZratHJit. 

DRACHM,  KV  Drachma  (Ap&X/MHt.  ToU  5 14 
9  Mace  4 19  10«  l'-'4>    See  Money. 

DRAG  pry???).  I  lab.  1  «s /    See  Fish,  f  3. 
DRAGON  ("3F\ ;  Apakcon). 

For  Dt.  82  33  EV  IV  PI  u  (R  V  •  serpent ')  see  SMPINT,  I  t 
11  ;  and  fur  IV  M  J  <  KViau  '  sc.vm.mlcr*  or  '  waterspouts'), 
Sum  km,  I  3  (/)n.  For  the  'dragons  <::':i»,  J  "IP,  n'lfl  (sing. 
]P| :  in  Ijuii.  43  AV  '  vamunM«\,  AVmg  '  sea-calves  ')of  Mai. 
1  ictc.  *ce  J  a.  KAI-S  (mi  KV)l 

In  addition  to  the  passages  in  which  the  term  l,innln 
is  used  of  a  natural  s|«ccics  of  animal*  (such  as  Gen.  1  at 
_  *f^.u-i/,_i.«i  IV  •  sea  -  monsters, '  AV  Whale 
"S"*1  [/.v.];  Ex.  79/.  EV  Serpent 
['/■"'.  J)  there  are  various  longer  or 
shorter  jxissages  in  which  a  mytho- 
logical or  semi- mythological  explanation  of  the  term 
may  he  reasonably  sup|»ised.  Isomc  of  these  have 
been,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  treated  elsewhere,  and 
may  therefore  be  here  considered  mote  briefly. 

The  passage*  arc  a*  fallows  (for  discussion,  see  I  3/1) — («) 

I*.  27  I  (see  lihllUMOTH  AM)  l.l-V  IA  THAN,  t  J  [/.J);    (f)  1%.  .M  9 

(see  Rahaii)  ",  (c  )  Icr.  it  u  («•«  Jonah,  ii.  f  4);  (./)  tick. 
16*  J-6,  '  I  will  attack  thee,  1'haraoh  king  of  Egypt,  thou  grc.il 
ilt-ijimi,1  which  Hell  in  the  midst  of  thy  streams,  which  hast 
said.  Mine  are  the  stream*,'  I  have  made  them.  I  will  put 
banks  111  thy  iaw>,  and  uu«  tile  fah  of  thy  stream*  to  »«n;k  10 
1'iy  scales.  1  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  thy  streams  ...  1  will 
hurl  Ihee  into  the  desert,  thee  ami  all  tlx  tiUi  of  thy  streams; 
up  n  the  open  country  shah  thou  fall :  thou  skill  not  be  taken 
up  DOT  gmhricd.  .  .  .  (. )  Kick.  3-  2-8,  ' .  .  .  as  for  thee,  ihuu 
wast  like  the  dragon1  ill  the  sea,  thou  diiKt  break  forth  with 
thy  streams,  didst  trouble  the  water  with  thy  feet,  and  didst 
foul  its  »treain*.  Thus  saith  Yahwc,  I  will  spread  my  net 
over  lliee,  and  Wing  thee  up  MM  my  snare.  1  will  lay  Uiy  flesh 
upon  the  mountains,  and  fill  the  valley  with  thy  corruption.*  ... 
I  will  (  .nex  the  heavens  at  thy  setting,  and  clothe  its  stars  in 
mourning.  .  .  .'  (/)  Job  7  12, 'Am  I  the  sea  or  the  drag.Mi,1 
that  tli-iii  settevt  wati  hers  against  me?'  (  c)  Nth-  2  1  3,  '  UT  .re 
the  drag- >n- well.'  These  are  probably  all  the  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  OT  ;  (or  P*.  44  19(20],  ref  rresl  to  liy  Clinkt'l  ill  this 
omnertion.  is  tertai-ily  corrupt ;  but  (A)  Flsth.  10 7(4!  IM  |c|, 
(0  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  (*)  Ps.  &il.  2  ae> ^4  have  to  be 
grouped  with  tivem  {-*c  f  A 

The  N  I'  references  are  all  in  Revelation,  VUh,  i:i  (m)  12 3-17. 
(«)  11 1  4  1 1.  («•)  10  1  J,  </>  '-"O  2  ;  cp  1  9. 

These  last  require  to  lie  treat.-.]  separately,  but  with 
due  cognisance  of  that  old  liabvloni.ui  dragon-myth. 
2  NT  Bncompreh'- ruled  fragments  of  which 
circulated  in  the  eschatologieal  tradition 
of  ANTirimtsT  (*/..>.).  The  dragon 
which  sought  to  devour  the  child  of  the  woman  is  the 
very  same  development  of  Habylonian  mythology  which 
lies  at  die  t«ase  of  Jer.  51  34.  From  a  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  woman  (cp  Mic,  4 10)  is  either  the  earthly  or 
the  heavenly  Zion,  and  the  dragon  (originally  Tiamat) 
with  its  seven  heads"  is  Armllos,  or  nyri  ('  die  wicked 
one*  ;  cp  a  Thcss.  2 3  81.  i  t,.  Rome,  the  new  Iktbylon, 
which  is  identified  with  'the  ancient  serpent,'  cm 
•Jtrt??t  (cp  Rev.  12o,  and  see  Wclier.  JuJ.  Tktol.  218). 
The  stomung  of  heaven  by  tlie  dragon  is  also  Baby- 
lonian ;  it  is  the  primeval  rvl>e'lion  of  Tiamat  (see 
f'KF.ATION.  g  a)  tr.uisferreil  to  the  latter  days*  (cp 
I  .ph.  (in,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  (v  Tost 
"hi  wci«-  T  he  additions  of  the  apocalyptic  writer 
do  nut  concern  us  here.7  On  the  affinities  of  Rev.  124 
to  a  (ireck  myth  see  HELLENISM,  §  8. 

1  Reading  )'J?  for  C'W  of  MT. 
»  Reading  0"*;  (•  GunkelX 

*  Mt  (AV  '  whale.'        ■sea  roonster'). 

*  Reading  r;nr»  (Symm.,  PeJi.,  Rodiger,  Cunkel). 

*  Cp  the  '  gre.-,!  wrpsnt  of  seven  heads  '  in  a  primitive  Sumerian 
porni  (savce.  MM.  Lr<t.  282). 

*  Cp  t  liarles,  \et~reU  ef  hnech,  9  (note  cki  chap.  1).  llrandt, 
.ffanJ.ni. fit  Sihr/:tn,  137 fl.  (the  latter  cited  by  IknissetV 

I  Cp  Bousscl,  her  Amnhnii,  7173,  and  the  same  writer's 
»l>T»c  ;  see  also  AeoCALVi-sai,  %  41. 

II3I 


We  pass  on  to(*)  Failh.  IO7I3]  II*.  Two  dragon*  come  forth 
to  fight  again- 1  t  ic  'riglne-  us  |>cuple,'  i.e..  tic  Jews  (•.;,  Jer. 

M  34).  These  arc  inicrpreied  in  the  story  as 
*•  In  OT  Marducheus  an.:  ASMM,  and  the  jusuhoat ion 
of  this  is  that  they  tight  together,  as  Mordecau 
contended  with  Matnan.  This  U  evisiently 
a  late  raodifrcatioii  of  an  uncum|>rchen<ied  traditiurial  story. 
The  connection  of  the  dragon*  wiih  water  is  ev  idently  an  echo 
of  the  Tiamat  ray'h.  The  writer,  however,  did  not  understand 
it,  and  esplained  the  '  much  water  '  of  Esther.  (,")  lie]  A,nl  ibe 
Dratf.,n  -irike*  11*  at  once  hy  its  Babylonian  coiouting.  That 
it  llHsnifl  not  a  god,  who  kills  the  Dr'.uton,  Ls  an  alteration 
natural  to  ilaggadw  stones  '"  which,  as  Itall  has  sbovrri,  this 
■lory  belongs.  No  trace  remains  o(  ll>e  old  myth  beyund  wtkat 
is  found  in  Jer.  1.1  34.  (i)  Ps.  Sol.  2  j».M  is  a  picture  of  the 
fate  of  I'-impcy,  the  profaner  of  the  temple  which  woukt  lie 
liypetbolical  il  it  were  not.  obviously  coloured  by  a  scim-ai)  tbical 
trail  it  wn. 

Resuming  the  coiisicleralion  of  | <i )-—«'.#. ,  Is.  27 1  —  we 
notice  that  the  two  Lev  Indians,  and  the  Dragon  in  the 

m»  11    I       "Sca  an:  distinctly  mythical  forms  (the 
I     d     ,VNO  f"rn>cr.  diffcrenuttiuns  of  Tu'imat; 

the  Litter,  Kingu.  T  laniiit's  husband)  ; 
they  arc  idcntifm!  by  the  apocalyplist  (see  />r/r.  A.  155) 
with  the  three  great  powers  hostile  to  the  Jews. — 
llabylonia.  I  Persia,  and  l.gypt.  The  reference  to  the 
sca  confirms  the  mythological  origin  of  the  expression, 
for  Tiamat  ts  the  pvrso«utk,itio«i  of  the  primeval  ocean. ' 
On  Yahv.e  s  sword  sec  Gen.  3*4.  and  cp  Marduk  s 
weapon,  cilled  in  Creation  Libiet  lv.  /.  40.  isbufiu. 
•  ■torn'  (cp  IL  30  39).  As  to  (*),  note  again  the  two 
conquered  monsters  (Rahab  and  the  Dragon  I,  and  the 
connection  with  the  sea  in  v.  10.  The  old  myth  is  ap- 
plied to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  Uirough  the  Red 
Sea ;  I  nil  the  application  would  have  been  impossdile  had 
not  the  tlestniction  of  Rahab  and  the  Dragon  lieen 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  the  sea.  The  poet 
docs  not  say.  but  obviously  supposes,  that  Rahab  and 
l'haraoh  are  in  v>me  sense  identical,  lust  as  in  Rev. 
12  the  impious  power  of  Rome  is  identified  with  the 
Dragon.  1  he  'shattering'  of  Rahab  is  repeated  from 
the  Babylonian  myth. 

Of  (t )  nothing  more  need  now  be  said  (see  Jonah)  ; 
but  (j*)  .and  \f)  require  to  be  clearly  interpreted.  It  is 
IK.I  to  an  ordinary  crocodile  that  Pharaoh  is  compared. 
The  '  hyperbolical'  language  would,  in  this  case,  be 
intolerable.  It  is  the  despotic  and  Nasphenvous  dragon 
Tiftmat.  The  blasphemy  is  at  once  explained  w  hen  we 
remcmlicT  that  Tutmat  was  originally  a  divine  being — - 
older  in  fact  than  the  g««is.  The  di-iual  of  burial  to 
Pharaoh  is  of  cxiursc  explicable  out  of  nMSIE  vindictive- 
ncss  ;  but  it  is  a  worthier  sup|xisition  tli.it  «e  have  lierc 
a  sonK'vshiit  pile  relksetion  of  tlve  txttrages  inthctcd  on 
the  Ik*Iv  of  I  i.imal  by  tlie  young  sun-god  Marduk.  The 
'  hook  '  reminds  us  of  Job  4  1  1  f  10  25]  |  lacviathan)  ;  the 
lift,  of  a  striking  detail  in  Creation  tablet  iv. ,  //.  95, 
112."  The  '  setting '  of  the  dragon  implies  that  tliere  w;is 
a  constellation  klentitied  with  the  dragon  (cp  Lockyer, 
/>:;."»  t>f  A  strnnamy,  137.  1461.  In  \f )  the  combina- 
tion of  'sea'  and  'dragon,'  and  the  occurrence  of 
refrreivces  elsewhere  in  Job  to  Rabat)  and  la^vxithan. 
sufhcienlly  prove  tlie  mythological  affinities  of  the 
p.tssage.  The  I>ragon  was,  according  to  one  current 
version  of  the  old  myth,  not  destro\cd.  but  placed  in 
confinement  (cp  Job  38  41).  Cp  the  stress  laid  in  Job 
3S3-H  Ps.  10;  ,9  3:16  [7]  tl.l?/  on  the  long-past  subju- 
gation of  the  sea  by  Yahwc. 

One  |>.iss.ige  only  remains  Ij;).  Tlie  term  'dragon- 
well  '  suggests  a  dilferciit  class  of  mvlhs  -those  in 
which  the  supernatural  serpent  is  a  friendly  licing. 
Primitive  sanctuaries  were  often  at  wells  (En-Rogei  ). 
and  scqients  love  moist  places.3    Serpents,  too,  arc  the 

1  Kashi,  011  Is.  27  1,  remarks  that  the  'coiled'  Leviathan 
enCOmpavses  the  earth  <csil'f1  nK  '('PC)1  f-P  tirunbatim, 
/.n.UOSX  275.  The  'coils'  of  the  Egyptian  !*-viathan  (ApSpi) 
were  in  heaven  (lt.»k  of  Hides.  KT  VI 1  ,X  Apopi  *eems  ulli- 
nuiu  ly  i  ientical  with  Tiioiiit ;  but  the  detail*  of  the  myth  arc 
l.gvpuaii. 

2  t  p  \.vrm,Jltr.  Una. 

3  Schick  and  Ivaldcnsperger  (/»/.'/<?  I'r/),  p.  ,3  ;  |'c4)l,  p.  11) 
svornu,  and  serpenu  abound  in  and  n.ar  the 
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emblems  of  healing  |cp  Nu.  21  5-9I,  and  sacred  wells  ' 
are  often  also  healing  wells.    The  intermittent  character 
of  St.  Mary's  Well  (connected  with  the  lower  I'ool  of  ! 
i»iloah)  is  accounted  for  ill  folklore  by  die  story  that  a  I 
great  dragon  who  lies  there  makes  the  water  gush  forth  ] 
in  hit  sleep.     1  p  also  the  dragon-myth  connected  with 
the  Oronlcs,  the  serpent's  pool,  Jos  ///  v  3 3.  and  the 
serpent  myths  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (WRS  AW.  SemM 
131.  171).  and  see  ZOHKLETH. 

TblU  we  have  two  views  of  the  dragon  represented. — 
as  a  friendly  and  as  a  hostile  being.     Into  the  wider 

6  Babylonian   suhjm  »*g«l«l  by  ««"  result  we 
y  f     ~t    cannot  enter  now  (cp  Skrpks  r>.  It 
origin  o  my      is  morp  jmr>ortnm  lfl  t.,msltjcr  the 

question.  Mow  came  these  only  half-understood  myths, 
represented  by  Behemoth,  leviathan.  Kahab,  and  the 
inclusive  appellation  Dragon,  to  be  so  prominent?  We 
have  already  seen  that  they  are  not  of  native  Palestinian 
growth,  but  (apart  from  the  myth  of  the  Dragon's  Well) 
of  Babylonian  origin.  Not  that  every  important 
Dragon-myth  in  Asiatic  countries  must  necessarily  l>e 
derived  ultimately  from  Babylon  -this  would  be  an 
unscientific  theory — but  that  for  the  myths  now  under 
consideration  the  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  a 
Babylonian  origin.  If  we  ask  how  these  myths 
came  to  be  so  prominent,  the  answer  is  that  a  great 
revival  of  mythology  took  place  among  the  Jews,  under 
Babylonian  influences,  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times. 
Jewish  folklore  became  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
other  nations,  and  the  lenders  of  religion  permitted  what 
they  could  not  prevent,  with  the  object  of  impressing 
an  orthodox  stamp  on  popular  beliefs.  This  has  long 
since  Urn  noticed,  especially  by  the  present  writer  in  a 
series  of  works  (see  also  CREATION.  §  2j).  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Dragon-myth  comes  from  pre- 
Semitic  (Babylonian)  times,  and  where  several  explana- 
li,  ,..  are  indi<  ited  as  pti  ,  ips  e  iu.lIIv  bfeti  ti  .:  '  Like 
other  interpreters  who  used  the  mythological  clue,  how- 
ever,  he  was  not  clear  enough  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  the  <  lad  of  light  and  the  serpent,  referred 

to  in  Job  9 13  Is.  61  o  etc.*  Continued  study  of  the 
new  cuneiform  material  has  done  much  to  clear  up  his 
difficulties,  one  of  which  may  !*•  expressed  thus.  The 
Babylonian  epic  spoke  of  Tiain.it  as  having  been  de- 
stroved  bv  the  (<•»)  of  li|>ht,  whereas  certain  biblical 
passages  appeared  to  describe  the  dragon  ;is  still  existing 
'  111  the  sea.'  as  capable  of  being  '  aroused'  by  magicians, 
and  as  destined  to  be  slain  by  Yah  we  s  sword.  Hence 
it  seemed  a>  if  there  was  a  Hebrew  myth  (of  non- 
Hebraic  origin)  which  represented  the  war  lietwcen  the 
(••■d  of  light  and  the  v-rprnt  of  darkness  as  still  going 
on.  and  I  gvptian  parallels  seemed  to  teach  us  how  to 
conceive  of  this,1  The  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
gigantic  serpent  Apdpi  and  his  helpers,  when  chaos 
gave  way  to  order  and  darkness  to  Iicht.  was  not 
absolute  and  final.  They  still  seemed  to  the  Kgyptians 
to  menace  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  his  daily  voyage 
the  sun  is  threatened  by  the  serpent,  and  has  a  time  of 
anguish.  When  they  see  this,  human  folk  seek  to 
frighten  the  monster  by  a  loud  clamour,  and  so  to 
help  the  sun.  The  sun's  boatmen,  too.  Iiave  recourse 
to  prayers  and  spear- thrusts  At  last,  paralysed  and 
wounded.  Apdpi  sinks  back  into  the  abyss.  Gunkcl. 
however,  has  shown  4  for  the  tirst  time  that  Babylonian 

Itirkct  e*-Sultan  ;  the  latter  writer  suggest*  thai  Ah  May  have 

helped  i"  9m  tea  nana  se  ihs  locality. 

>  For  a  Pbxrnu-ian  dragon-myth,  sec  Oaniasc  Pffrim.  frinc. 
193,  and  I  us.  I'ratf.  h.v.\\o  (ap.  Lenormanl,  J.ri  Ongintt, 
1  SI.MMi  S5">- 

1  J  rrfh.  It,  1  iW  23i  ;  Joh  and  AWmW,  76--»:  cp  Crit. 
Rrv.,  July  189s,  p.  363. 

.V'iW".   7*:    cp   Maspcro,  ofi.  Hi.  go/.  ,59. 
B*j*  »/  lit  OfaJ,  li  W  ;  £<vt  .y  liaJtt,  tranti  by  Ufcbure, 

*  S(k-<pfnng  u.  CktU'i,  41-0*}.    This  is  not  ihc  place  to  disco** 
the  points  in  which  the  present  writer  diner*  from  i.unkel  ( 
Crit.  Rrt:,  1S9,,  p.  *ifijf.\  whose  general  >i.-w  of  the  carl 
peri  hI  of  Draeluish  belief  i>  perhaps  too  much  in  advance  of 
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mythology  will  account  for  all  the  details  of  the  biblical 
descriptions  which  an  accurate  exegesis  will  admit.  We 
need  not  suppose  a  reference  to  the  myth  of  the  daily 
struggle  between  the  Light-god  and  the  serpent.  The 
Tiamat  story,  as  known  to  the  Jews,  was  briefly  this. 
At  the  commencement  of  creation.  Tiamat  was.  accord- 
ing to  some,  destroyed,  according  to  others,  completely 
subdued  and  confined  in  the  ocean  which  encompasses 
the  earth.  Without  God's  permission  he  can  henceforth 
do  nothing.  Only  the  angelic  powers, 
by  God  to  keep  watch  over  Leviathan, 
him  and  even  they  shudder  as  they  do  so  (s 
IIIMUHI  and  LEVIATHAN )l  This  form  of  the  story 
6  Later  becanic  popular  in  later  biblical  times, 
biblical  because  it  met  the  requirements  of  apoca- 
lyptic writing  It  was  a  necessity  of  biblical 
idealism  to  anticipate  a  return  of  the  1  first 
things,'  of  Paradise  and  its  felicity.  Evil  seemed  to 
have  been  intensified  ;  the  reign  of  Tiamat  was  renewed, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  earth.  A  deliverance  as  great  a* 
that  wrought  by  Yahwe  (a  greater  Marduk)  of  old  must 
therefore  be  anticipated,  and  the  struggle  which  would 
precede  it  would  be  as  severe  as  that  which  took  place 
at  the  creation.  Then  would  '  the  old  things  pass 
away,  and  all  dungs  become  new.'  It  is  not 
improbable,  as  Budge  long  ago  pointed  out  \/'Sf<A, 
['83].  6),  that  Tiamat  in  course  of  time  acquired  a 
s\  intxjiic  meaning  ;  certainly  the  serpent  of  Egyptian, 
and  not  less  of  Jewish,  belief  acquired  one.  The 
moralisation  of  the  old  dragon-myth  is  recorded  in  the 
mysterious  but  fascinating  story  of  ANTKHMBT  [g.V.\ 
On  the  twofold  representation  of  Tiamat  (dragon  and 
serpent),  see  Skrpkm,  $  3/ 

Into  the  dragon-myth*  of  non-Semitic  people*  frequently 
adduced  to  illustrate  Job  3k.  it  is  nut  necessary  to  enter.  The 
.Semitic  material  lias  been  growing  to  such  a  considerable  mas* 
thai  it  is  wise  to  reslrict  ourselves  at  present  to  this.  Otherwise 
we  might  discuss  a  striking  ps»i>age  in  I'kt  I  tmrs,  Jan.  34,  1E98, 
on  the  cry  for  aim*  in  Hindu  quarter*  for  the  rtto.cry  of  the 
sun  from  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  Kahu.  Jan.  a>,  1898,  was  the 
day  of  a  solar  eclipse.    Cp  Kc  l.lfsk,  S  1. 

'I"be  fullest  !•  relish  invest  igaion  of  the  different  forms  taken 
by  the  mythic  dragon  i*  10  be  bund  in  W.  H.  Watd  «  article 
•  lie!   and  the  Dragon'  (Am.  Journal  ,'/ 
7.  Literature.  Stmt.  Lang,  an.i  /.;/..  Jan.  1898,  p.  <nJf.). 

In  early  Itahyloman  art  the  dragon  does  not 
represent  Tiamat  the  chaos-dragon,  but  a  desimcttve  demon  of 
pestilence  or  tornado.  '1  he  sex  oi  the  dragon  i*  not  as  a  rule 
indicated  in  the  primitive  representations,  even  when  the  dragee 
i*  given  together  with  a  got!  (or  g.<d  icss) ;  an  exception  however 
is  figured  by  Ward,  in  which  the  dragon  appears  to  be  male. 
In  the  Assyrian  |>eri*jd,  to  which  the  representation*  of  the 
conflict  between  Marduk  and  the  Dragon  belong,  the  dragon  i.» 
of  the  male  sex.  which  remind*us  that  the  e* tl  sc-ipent  Ahnman 
in  Persian  mythology  i*  male.  It  i«  very  possible  that  in  the 
oldest  Hatiylotii.iM  representation*  the  dragon  was  female  (cp 
D>  Bf.  Tin-  )•  »  ith  rig.uil  to  the  view  (implied  ill  parts  of  the 
OT)  1h.1t  the  rhans-dragnn  wa*  not  slain,  but  only  subdued  by 
the  Light  we  may  compare  sunt  llahylom  m  cylinder*, 

older  than  Hammurabi,  which  represent  the  dragon  a>  harnessed 
in  a  chariot  and  driven  by  Kel  while  a  goddess  stand*  on  hi* 
bark  and  wield*  the  thunderbolt  ;  or  else  the  gel  stands  on  the 
Kick  of  the  dragon, 
true,  *how  that  tiled 
i*  that  the  conflict  e 

See  aha  Cunkel,  Siktff.  u,  t  A**.-  Toy,  Jmdmhm  and 
Chriitiantty,  ifi.-,  iy<„  2  -j  (n.),  375;  Maspcro,  Slngglr  ef  ttu 
Salient;  Hrugsc-h,  Rei'fisn  u.  Mvthoiogie  tfr*  alttn  Agypttr; 
Wiedemann.  t-gf/>ti*m  Ktiifum ;  h.<uss«t.  /Vr .  !ir/ic*rjj/('</6), 
pp.  M,  97  i  and,  lor  a  p>pu'.ar  summary  of  fact*  on  the  Dragon, 
myth,  A.  Srnylhe  Palmer,  /.'.«/••  o.«i;„*  Injlucnct  en  the  HihU 
(  97)-  T.  K.  C. 

DRAGON  WELL  (|*|B1J  nnrH  toon  cykion 
[DMA],  n.  TOY  ApAKONTOC  [L]  :  f°"S  drafonis; 
swi\^l  (w*^).  N'eh.  2  i3t.  For  topography  sec 
GlKON,  Jkklsai.fm,  and  for  folklore  see  Dkagon, 
8  4  (*>. 

DRAM.  RY  t>  \Htc-.  The  rendering  of  two  late  Hebrew 
words:  <j|  D'abllN,  1  Ch.  29;  Krra  817+— i.e.,  ap- 
parently A  Ape  ikoc  (Sy-  U  MH  pL 
HljiSTI  [l>alman]l.  or  cp  Ass.  Jaritu  (pi.  dantattu) 
'  piece  of  money  '  Muss-Arnoll ;  and  (ij  D'JIIUD^TI, 
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ne  tnunciernou  ;  or  else  tne  g'^n  stana*  on  tne 
>n.    The  Assyrian  reprr*entation*  do  not,  it  i« 

:  ended  m  his  destruction. 
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darfrmfnfm.  E*ra26aNeh.  770^+apparcntlyApAXWH1 
Possibly  a  loan-word  (Asiatic)  in  t«iih  Heh.  ami  Gr. , 
see  Ew.  GGA,  1855.  1392  Jf.  ;  1856,  798  ;  and  cp 
BDH.  s.v. 

The  Vss.  give  taa\jtai  [LU  tfrrtifna  [Pesh.  except  tCh.k 
leluiw  (V([.,  in  JSeh.  drachma\.  Hut  in  I  Ch.  vjnnrovc  (HAL 
jpa^xai  [HP  'ujl,  pit,  Targ.  (see  I-a({.  //of.  23),  Pcsh. 
apparently  connected  'K  with  'JK  'lead.'  In  EiraSj7  tic  rqr 
bt6r  v^ai-oii  [HI  .  ■  i  ipa\n «  [AL|  agree  in  presupposing 
□  •j33-ryn>,  f^.'  J  '  E*d'  s57  bhJ  HAL  on.  E/ra  /av*{ 
(HA]  I  t  Esd.  645  (44]  »n<  (BAL).  Neh  7  70-71  IMA  on.,  but 
vopnrpanK  [Sixt.J  r.  71,  ami  Mpicrpairo-  (•t*-*]  f.  7a. 

According  to  tlic  commonly  accepted  view  a  and  /•  are 
Identical  and  mean  '  duties. '  Against  this  two  objections  may 
he  urged  :  (1)  tike  5  in  A  is  left  unexplained,  and  (j)  the  form  a, 
which  alone  sup|»orts  this  meaning,  is  untrustworthy.  In  1  Ch- 
it i*  doubtful  (yy\  c'jyruo  ml>'  1*  a  i}l«»*  •  the  amount  of  gold 
has  been  already  mentioned),  ami  in  Exra  h  .7  the  better 
reading  is  D-JT33TI  (see  above).  The  form  ]~3-n  <«f»««M)  " 
preferable,  not  for  this  reason  alone,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
identity  with  the  Phtcn.  fj2jr  (pl-k*  which,  as  the  analogy 
from  ttk.  inscriptions  shows,  must  represent  Apatoaai.  The 
occurrence  of  this  lilt,  (or  Asiatic*)  word  in  Krra  Seh.  is  due 
perhaps  to  repelled  glos.*es  ;  cp  K/ra  H  27  with  lEsd.  K57  and 
observe  that  in  »fflt  of  the  passages  (ariose)  HA  omit.  See 
further  Moskv,  Wkiomts  anu  Mgasi  kks.*  c. 

DREAMS  iniO^H),  Eecb.  10».  etc  ;  see  Divina- 
tion, §  2  (vi.). 

DRKSS  A  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
ancient  Israclitish  dress  (including  toilet  and  ornaments) 
is  impossible  with  our  present  limited  knowledge,  It 
is  true,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  artists  hat!  keen  eyes 
for  costume;  Uit  trustworthy  representations  of  Israelites 
are  unfortunately  few.  It  might  lie  tempting  to  fill  up 
this  lacuna  by  noting  the  usagr-s  of  dress  in  the 
modern  Fast.  This,  however,  would  lie  an  uncritical 
procedure.  We  might  presume  on  obtaining  more 
tlian  analogies  from  the  customs  of  the  present  ;  but 
common  sense  shows  that  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent to  every  modrTn  garment  would  be  unnatural. 
Consequently,  in  spile  of  the  scantiness  of  detail  in  the 
OT,  »e  must  Ikisc  our  conceptions  upon  OT  evidence 
(viewed  in  the  light  of  criticism)  treated  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

There  arc  several  general   terms  in    Hebrew  for 
'dress.'  'garments.'  'attire.'      It  is  needful  to  give 
details,  as  there  are  distinctions  of  some 
importance  v.  Inch  could  not  be  brought 
out  otherwise, 

1.  -ij^.  rVj/  ./  (cp  perh.  Ar.  bijdd  ;  we  cannot  assume 
a  root  mewing  to  cover';  the  verb  «B3  known  to  us 
means  'to  deal  treacherously  ';  it  is  perhaps  a  verb 
denom.  I.*  may  be  used  for  a  garment  of  any  kind 
•  from  the  filthy  clothing  of  the  le|>er  to  the  holy  robes 
of  the  priest.'  for  'the  simplest  covering  of  the  |«>or  as 
well  as  the  costly  raiment  of  the  rich  and  noble' 
[H:>H\  ;  for  women's  dress  \ l)t.  21  17  ;  cp  Gen.  0814). 
for  royal  robes  (t  K.  22 jol.  and  apparently  once  for 
the  outer  robe  or  Manti.k  (a  K.  9tj|;  also  for  the 
coverlet  of  a  lied  (t  S.  19  ij  I  K.  It),  and  for  the 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  furniture  I  Nu.  4n-i  i  I*. ). 

2.  D,si.  /F  lam.  Eiek.  27*4.  AV  'clothes.'  RV  '  wrap- 
pings,' mg.  '  Uiles,'  Prof.  Cheync  writes  :  '  The  exist- 
ence of  an  old  I  lebrew  root  z>}  ' '  to  roll  together  "  is  not 
prove*!  by  2  K.  23  Ps.  139 16;  both  passages  are  very 
doubtful,  and  can  be  emended  with  much  advantage. 

'  Cp.  <■•£-,  Torrey.  (>««/.  £;r.  ,\VA.  18:  'the  one  obviously 
currr-.|Min<(ing  to  AaprnriK,  the  other  to  &pa\ui).' 

1  A  Phoenician  inscription  of  the  first  century  n.c.  from  the 
Pineus;  see  l.idrtnrski,  HanUb.  «/.  X*ni$tm.  A/i.c-  *6o- 

1  See  also  Meyer,  J-mtit.  106 /.,  Prince,  Danitt,  t6]  Co?). 
Krom  Erra  (Neh.  77^7>  (see  0i.|)  compared  with  1  Bad. 
545  it  would  seem  dial  61  c-a:rn=  1  Mra  (cp  the  royal 
of  60  shekels).  In  however,  the  Heb.  \?;»  is  repre- 
by  iiipaxMO".  and  tpo\ni  represents  the  Pg|  or  half- 
thekel  ;  cp  Gen.  Mm  Ex.  !»!«. 


1.  General 


*  So  tlerber,  lUkr,  I  \ri.  Proem.  1  f.  The  verb  -r;j  is  found 
only  in  K,  and  later.  See,  t.g.,  Ex.  ^17  Judg.  813  ;  1  S.  U  jj  it 
probably  no  exception. 

It3S 


c^j  plainly  =  ;-Sj  in  Is.  3»t.  which  Peiser  identifies  with 
llab.  gulinu,  a  kind  of  garment'  {/.A  711 '  [  97].  17  u*)- 
Cp  CHRsT. 

3.  *S},  kfll,  a  word  of  the  widest  signification,  is  (like 
the  German  Zeug)  used  of  garments  in  Dt,  22s  h3)  :> 

Lev-  13«s>(V3r. 

4.  ntas.  ft*tk.    •covering."  Ex.   21 10  22*6  etc.. 

restored  byGraU,  Hall,  and  Chcyne  in  Gen.  49  11  1  (MT 
nia   cri2"\  wtpi^oXij.  ,":.*/,  mm  1,  and  by  Cheync  in  Ps. 
Prov.   T10  (MT  n't?.1  EV  -garment,'  'attire').  Cp 
■cp  Is.  23 18  (EV   clothing  );  see  Awning. 

S-  cnsS.  A>*  f  1  tl»e  root  ra^  '  to  wear,  put  on '  is 
fount!  in  all  the  Semitic  languages),  a  general  term  (not 
so  frequent  as  I. )  J  used  of  ttv.  dress  of  women 
(2  S.  1)4  Prov.  31  «).  etc  Cognates  are  rtaVo.  a  K. 
10 »  (EV  -vestment  )  etc..  and  nra^B  Is.'  .19  ,7t 
•  clothing. ' 

We  turn  now  to  the  Hebrew  terms  denoting  particular 
articles  of  dress.     It  is  oue  of  the  defects  of  the  EV* 
a  atMciil  ,hat  thc  siUnc  Engl"*  word  is  often  usA-d 

t*rm«  lo  r^'Pr,'!Scr•,  scvcral  distinct  Hebrew  terms, 
'  and  lhat.  :  i(t  ivna.  the  sante  Hebrew  term 
is  rendered  by  different  English  words  (promiscuously) 
This  is  due  partly  to  thc  difficulty  of  finding  an  exact 
equivalent  for  many  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  partly  to  our 
ignorance  of  their  precise  meaning,  and  the  uncertainly 
of  tradition  as  represented  by  thc  versions,  Rabbinical 
exegesis.*  etc. 

Of  the  numerous  Hebrew  terms  denoting  articles  of 
dress,  those  referring  to  thc  feel  are  discussed  under 
ShoK.  For  the  various  head-dresses  (Tier.  r'3».  etc. )  see 
TVRBAN.  One  of  the  s]*ecial  terms  for  garments  worn 
about  the  body  is  -rttic.  Vjvr,  "  kilt '  or  '  loin-cloth  '  (see 

Gikih.k).*  Out  of  this  an  evolutionary  process  has 
brought  breeches  (cp  Ar.  mi'tJr),  which,  however, 
among  thc  Hclirews  appear  first  as  a  late  priestly 
garment  {\  it.  c'Slx)  \  see  ItKKEt  llKS.  Fur  the  ordinary 
under  garment  worn  next  the  skin  (njto),  see  Tl?NtC 
Thc  over-garment  (corresponding  roughly  to  thc  Gr. 
tremor  and  Roman  ttgu)  varied  in  sue.  in  shape,  antl 
in  richness,  and  had  several  distinct  names  [dmiai, 
etc.),  for  which  sec  Mantle. 

Certain  classes  and  certain  occasions  required  sjiecial 
dresses.  The  clothing  of  ambassadors  is  c.dlcd  c-n3 
(m<d.iu>tmf).  a  S.  IO4  =  1  Ch.  19 4.  EV 
•  garments.-  A  kindred  word  '  mad'  (fern. 
taiddak,  if  thc  text  of  Ps.  l.'S3a  is  correct  I  * 
is  iivil  of  the  priestly  garb  in  l^ev.  tiio  ( t],  Ps.  I.e. 
(frSi'ua)  ;  of  the  outer  garment  of  the  warrior  (piur. 
only)*  in  Judg.  3i6  |EV  '  raiment  I,  t  S.  4  u  1.  EV 
•clothes'),  1 7  ii  lAV  -armour,  RV  -apparel'),  IS4 
(AV  •garments.'  RV  'apparel'),  and  aS  208  (AV 
'garment.  RV  '  apparel  of  war')";  0**'  in  all 
passages  uarrSi'-at,  except  1  S  I:-.  where  iuarta  Thc 
mad  of  the  warrior  ».ts  perhaps  some  stiff  garment 
which  was  a  (jioor)  sul»stitute  for  a  co;it  of  mail.  In 
Ps.  109  >i  mad  is  used  of  thc  dress  of  the  wicked  tyrant 

1  Others  cp  Ph.  n'lD  and  Heb.  mop  (Ex.  Ujj  where  Che. 
reads 

«  Others  vocalise  TTV  (ZDMC  37  535  ;  properly  '  that  which 
is  set '  upon  one). 

»  So  for  the  obscure  Aram.  pM  (I>»n.  3  31  Erf)  we  find  »urh 
remarli.blc  variant  rendering,  as  '  hoscn  '  (AV),  'tunics  '  (R\'X 
and  '  turbans  '  (KV'ng.). 

*  We  may  comiare  the  me  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair  which, 
like  other  primitive  garments,  long  continued  to  form  .1  garb  of 
■Hmmlllg.  The  tak  was  prrhaps  identical  with  the  kilt  of  the 
ancient  Kgyptians,  for  which  sec  Wilk.  Ane.  ItfJtk  3j2». 

»  Che.  (/'/.(»')  reads  TJ"»-T  "JB->y,  'on  the  surface  of  the 
desert.' 

*  1  In  1  S,  20 4  see  next  note. 

'  IruS.  i'08-n--|  should  probably  be  cancelled:  notethe  Pasek, 
->  often  placed  in  doubtful  passages.  Read  ^"ja  C"3^.  Se« 
Lohr  and  cp  We.  ad  Uk.    For  other  view*  tee  Elo  ,  H.  P.  Sin. 
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who  is  cursed  (but  1he  whole-  passage  is  in  disorder; 
sec  Che.  Pi.'"').  In  the  Taltn.  ktc  is  a  robe  distinctive 
of  the  N&st  or  prince.  On  the  priestly  head-dress, 
see  MlTRI ;  the  priests  in  later  times  indulged  in 
sumptuous  apparel.1  In  Talniudic  times  Rabbis  wore 
a  special  dress,  and  were  crowned  until  the  death  of 
Eluver  h.  A*arya  {  Tosi/ta.  Stitah.  15).  In  Babylonia 
a  golden  ordination  robe  was  used  at  the  conferring 
of  the  Rabbinical  dignity.  A  festive  garb  was  worn 
at  the  creation  of  an  Elder  (takitt);  the  Nasi'  had  a 
special  mantle,  the  Exilarch  a  girdle. 'J  For  the  king's 
regalia  sec  Coronation.  CROWN,  §  2.  On  the 
warrior's  dress  we  can  add  very  little.  RV"«  finds 
the  military  boot  (pup)  in  Is.  9  4  lj]  ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  distinctive  outer  garment  [m&Uim)  of  the  warrior, 
and  to  his  shoes,  has  been  conjectured  in  Nail.  '2vi 
[yi].'  See  also  Hkl.MET.  For  bridal  attire  (cp  Is. 
49 18  61  to,  ifi.ua  -,duoi  ML  2*2 1 1)  see  MaIXIAOK,  8  3. 
and  for  the  garb  of  mourning  ("j-j*  rrcJTJ  Is.  61  j,  'it 
2  S.  Hi),  see  Mourning  Customs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  ncw- 
lx>ni  babe  {hjthu/liih.  Job  389  ;  cp  verb  in  Ezek.  16 4  ; 
evipywo*.  Wisd.  "4:  cp  Lk.  27  11),  children  seem  to 
have  had  no  distinctive  dress.  The  boy  Samuel  wore  a 
a  small  mttt  (sec  Mantlk).  and  if  the  lad  Joseph 
possessed  a  special  iuttontth  (see  Tunic),  it  was 
regarded  by  the  narrator  in  Genesis  as  exceptional.  In 
Talmudx  times  boys  wore  a  peculiar  shirt  (*;n;~i  p^n 
SAott.  134//). 4 

In  ancient  times,  dress  depended  to  a  large  extent 
on  climatic  considerations.  The  simplest  and  most 
„.  .  primitive  covering  was  the  loin-cloth  (see 
™'  Girdi.k),  a  valuable  safeguard  in  tropical 
c'.imates,  adopted  perhaps  for  this  reason  rather  than 
from  the  feeling  of  shame  to  which  its  origin  was  after- 
wards traced  (Gen.  3;).  The  use  of  sandals  in  early 
tunes  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity  (see 
Shoes),  and  although  the  Tukhan  in  some  form  or 
other  may  be  old,  the  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long 
was  for  very  many  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  head. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  ordinary  Israelite 
assumed  the  two  garments  (tunic  and  mantle)  which 
became  the  common  attire  of  both  sexes.  The 
garments  of  the  women  proltably  differed  in  length  and 
in  colour  from  those  of  the  men  \n.  '2,'is  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some  distinction. 
Several  terms  are  common  to  the  dress  of  both  sexes 
(f1, kutt'itth,  iimldh,  etc.);  for  some  distinctive 
terms  sec  V'AIL.  and  cp  TUNIC,  MANTLE.  The  Jewish 
prisoners  pictured  on  the  marblc-rehefs  of  Sennacherib 
are  Uireheaded  and  wear  short-sleeved  tunics  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  This  costume  differs  so  markedly  from 
the  Assyrian,  that  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  drawing 
from  life.  Jehu's  trtbute-lx-arcrs  on  Shalmancscr's 
obelisk  wear  Assyrian  dress  and  headgear,  due  proUibly 
to  the  conventionality  of  the  artist.  The  Syrian  envoy 
in  a  wall  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Hui  at  cl-Kab  wears 
a  dress  so  unlike  the  Egyptian  that  we  seem  once 
more  in  presence  of  an  authentic  record.  The  over- 
ent  of  this  envoy,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
folded  close  to  the  body,  is  of  blue  and  dark-red 
material  richly  ornamented  ;  he  has  yellow  underclothes 
with  narrow  sleeves  and  wears  tight  breeches.  In  the 
OT.  however,  there  il  no  indication  that  such  a  costume 

1  The  exact  meaning  of  TU-?  "132  Ex.  31  10  Si  19  8V41T 
(AV  'cloths  of  service,"  RV  'finely  wrought  garments ')  is 
very  Ml  certain ;  see  I»i-R> .  «■*/  /.«-.,  fjtt.fl*>.  It  it  p.<s«il.lc  that 
ihe  words  are  it  glut*  to  e^p-  (//.c.k  for  which  cp  Ex. 
2s  j- 4  I.cv.  Ill  u.  ami  die  enumeration  in  la-v.  ]>j4. 

2  Cp  llrull,  r,*J>tcn  UtrJ&itn  (K.nleiiuns). 

*  Che.  JHL  17  106  ('98),  where  C^t?  or  1*7?  is  delected 
in  die  obscure  C"IKD.  and  c^l'lrO.  'put  on  their  shoes,'  in 

n-l-^rc-  ,  ... 

*  Possibly  the  Israelite  boy*  shaved  their  h.ur  and  only  left 
curls  hauling  user  the  ear.  This  was  dune  in  ancient  Egypt, 
a-ul  the  tin'.  im  prevail*  at  tile  present  lime  among  the  Jewish 
boy.  of  Yemen/ 
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■  was  ever  prevalent  among  the  Israelites.  For  simplicity 
of  attire  it  would  not  l*r  easy  to  surpass  the  dress  of  the 

,  Sinaitic  Hedawin  (see  WMM  .-fi.  u,  Eur.  140),  and 
this  simplicity  once  doubtless  marked  the  garb  of  the 
Hebrew.1  Later,  life  in  cities  and  contact  with  foreign 
influences  paved  the  way  to  luxury.  The  more  elabor- 
ate dress  of  the  Canaanitc  would  soon  be  imitated. 
Several  signs  of  increasing  sumptuousness  in  dress  are 
met  with  in  the  later  writings.  The  dress  at  the  court 
of  Solomon  is  aptly  represented  as  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  an  Arabian  queen  (erc'sp  1  K.  IO5 )-  One 
notes  that  it  is  in  the  later  writings  that  several  of  the 
names  for  articles  of  dress  apjxvir  for  the  first  time. 
Extra  garments  and  ornaments  were  added  and  finer 
materials  used.  The  traditional  materials  of  garments 
were  wool  anil  flax  woven  by  the  women  ;  but  now 
trade  brought  purple  from  Pluenicia.  bys-sus  from 
Egypt,  and  figured  embroideries  from  Babylon  (see 
Emhroiukkv).  That  silk  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Eiekiel  (Eiek.  I610  13)  is  doubtful  (see  Cotton. 
LlKRN,  StLK,  WikM.).  New  luxurious  costumes  (cp 
^»  Vjek.  23 12  38  4t;  C-^:c.  it.  27>4/  )arc  a 

frequent  subject  of  denunciation  in  the  later  prophets, 
partly  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  involved 
in  the  effort  to  extort  the  means  of  providing  them,  and 
partly  because  of  the  introduction  of  alien  rites  and 
customs  encouraged  by  contact  with  foreign  merchants. 

In  later  times  intercourse  with  other  |R-oplcs  led  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  article)  of  apparel  and  new  terms. 
Such  for  example  is  the  essentially  Grecian  w('ra<7©t  (if 
correct)  of  2  Mace.  4u  (sec  C"Ar>).  Three  obscure 
words  denoting  articles  of  drev>,  most  probably  of  foreign 
origin,  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  three 
who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  311)."  For 
Talmudic  times  Schtlrer  (li/T  2jg/.)  notes  the  mention 
of  CJD  {s"(mn)  worn  by  labourers  and  soldiers,  n,k>ssK 
(i/VAi),  pTTD  (ffoeia/n'of  ;  see  Napkin),  |r>o  (rtXto*!. 
K'^ECK  (tpwCKia).  Among  under-garmcnts  nre  the 
|iV*e^'T1  (<tofaw<fal)i  according  to  Epiphanius  (Hirr.  15) 

!   worn  by  seniles  ;  and  the  "rum  {J^r,ig,tu>ii,<n),  of  which 

i  the  equivalent  /vjrr^V  is  used  in  the  Armen.  Vers,  for 
Xiruif.  To  these  may  be  added  )"r<spo  (mactornt)  an 
outer  garment.  pSip  ( KoUfiior).  ri'Ss  a  fringeti  garment 
of  fine  linen  (sec  Fringes).  Gloves  arc  mentioned 
'13  r-cp  Chtlin,  16 16,  etc.);  but  they  were  worn  by 
workmen  to  protect  their  hands  (cp  also  pmj  Targ.  on 
Ruth  i7)> 

Increased  luxury  of  dress  among  the  Israelites  was 
accompanied  by  an  excess  of  ornaments.  Ornaments 
6  n  t    °^  mnn>'  kinds  were  worn  by  l>oth  sexes 

"  ...  /  — primarily  for  protective  purposes  (as 
AMULETS),  at  a  later  time  (when  their 
original  purpose  was  forgotten)  to  lieautify  and  adorn 
the  person.  The  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  fine 
lady's  attire  in  Is.  3,  though  not  from  the  hand  of 
Isaiah  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  5).  is  archa-ologically  im- 
portant. Here  the  Hebrew  women  (of  the  post-exilic 
period?),  following  foreign  customs,  wear  arm-chains, 
nose-rings,  step-chains,  etc. ,  in  great  profusion.  For 
these  cp  Ornaments,  and  sec  the  sepirate  articles. 

On  the  manner  of  treating  the  hair,  see  Heard, 
Cuttings  ok  tmk  Fi.ksii,  <j  3;  Hair,  Mourning 
Customs.  Women  crisped  their  hair,  bound  it  with 
veils  (sec  VaII.I  and  G  AM  LAN  lis  (./.:'.  ).  etc.  loiter,  the 
Roman  habit  of  curling  was  introduced  ( Jos.  />'/  iv.  9  10). 

Washing  the  body  with  water  w.is  usual  on  festal 
occasions,  at  bridals  (E/ck.  1'ioi,  at  meals  (Gen.  25j 
19 10  Lk.  744).  before  formal  visits  (Ru.  3j).  before 

I  tn  the  Rinnan  peri  od  •  iiriplii  iiy  of  attire  (almost  amounting 
to  niike-iiiest ;  Talm.  -V.iirA.  «|A)  was  enforced  in  the  case  of 
criminal*,  whilst  |«t%oiis  on  trial  were  expected  to  drest  >ciy 
io!<ctIy  (J01  .  /  tl-  » i>   ■'  4 1. 

-  For  a  discussion  of  the  terms  «r  Cook,  ./.  Phil.  "J6  30/1  fT.  CvX 

*  (  Hi  ibt-sc  puintu  see  lltOll,  «/.<  /  '.,  and  l*vy.  XII it  ' II,  nndi-r 
the  various  terms.  For  later  Jew-ish  dress  sc-e  Abrahams, 
Jr.fiih  !.  ft  im  thi  Middle  Apt,  chap,  xt./.,  and  antriai  in 
Index,  440. 
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officiating  in  the  temple,  in  ritual  purifications,  and  so 
forth.  Rubbing  the  l>ody  with  siuid  or  sherds  was  also 
practised.  L'nguents  prepared  l>y  female  slaves  (i  S. 
8ij)  or  by  male  professionals  (r,?n)  were  used  after 
washing  I  Ru  3j  Amos  tin  etc  ) 1 ;  see  Anointing,  §  2, 
CoNKECTlONARIEs.  After  the  Hellenistic  |»-nod  such 
festal  customs  became  mote  and  more  clatiorate. 

The  eye-lids  of  women  were  painted  to  make  the  ey  es 
larger.  l-Ml  being  used  for  the  purpose  (see  PaIM). 
It  is  doubtful  whi  ther  henna  dye  was  placed  on  nails 
and  toes. 

The  references  in  the  EV  to  dress  arc  so  frequent  and 
the  symbolical  usages  so  familiar  that  a  passing  glance 
.  0_     at  them  may  suffice.     Food  and  clothing 
11       n«  arc  na,ura"y  regarded  as  the  two  great 

68).  An  outfit  is  called  c"ii2  ljudg.  l"io).  In 
Talmudic  limes  it  consisted  of  eighteen  pieces  (Jer. 
SA.itl>-  15).  Clothes  were  made  by  the  women  (Prov. 
31  «  Acts  9  19).  but  references  to  sewing  are  few  |-£n. 
Gen.  37  Job  It}  is  Ecclcs.  37  Etck.  13 18.  iripfidrru 
Mk.  2 11). 

Clothes  were  presented  in  token  of  friendship  ( 1  S. 
I84  ;  see  U'KS  AW.  .sVw»>T  3351.  as  a  proof  of  affection 
(Gen,  \!>n),  and  as  a  gift  of  honour  (1  K.  IOjj  ;  cp 
Am.  Tab.  27o).  Garments  were  rent  (yip,  E~e)  as  a 
sign  of  grief,  of  despair,  of  indignation,  etc,  (sec 
MOURNING  CUSTOMS).  Shaking  the  clothes  was  a  sign 
of  renunciation  and  abhorrence  (Acts  186;  cp  Neh. 
613).  Promotion  was  often  accompanied  by  the 
assumption  of  robes  of  dignity  (cp  Is.  28m),  So 
Eleaiar  takes  the  robes  of  Aaron  (Nu.  20  jB).  and 
Elisha  the  mantle  of  Elijah  (3  K.  2);  sec  also  Ozona- 
tion. Conversely,  disrobing  might  be  equivalent  to 
dismissal  (2  Mace.  433).  Rich  people  douirtlcss  had 
large  wardrobes  ;  the  royal  wardrobe  (or  was  it  the 
wardrobe  of  the  temple?)  had  a  special  •  keeper  (iK. 
22  m).  The  danger  to  such  collections  from  moths  (sec 
Morn)  and  from  the  so-called  '  plague  of  leprosy  '  (see 
Lkprosy)  was  no  >l<>ulit  an  urgent  one.  The  simile  of 
a  worn-out  garment  (.Vs.  cp  Dt  84)  is  often  employed 
(cp  Is.  5O9  616  Ps.  102*6  [17]).  Rags  are  called 
D'liO  (Pros.  23  ji  KV);  cp  also  et^o  •i>2.  ni:"i  "is2 
■old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten  rags  '  (Jer.  3Sn/  RV). 
all  apparently  containing  the  idea  of  something  rent 
(cp  pasot  Mt  9,6  Mk.  2n). 

To  cast  a  garment  over  a  woman  was  in  Arabia 
equivalent  to  claiming  her.2    Rulicrtson  Smith  (A'in.  87) 
7  Legal  c',e*  a  caM""  ^Tijm  Tabarl  where  the  heir  by 
■      throwing  his  dress  over  the  widow  claimed 

usages.  t^c  rj^|lt  1o  marrv  her  under  the  dowry  paid 
by  her  husband,  or  to  give  her  in  marriage  and  take  the 
dowry.  This  explains  Ruth's  words  (Ruth  39)  and  the 
use  of  ■  garment'  to  designate  a  woman  or  wife  in 
Mai.  2 16  {kin.  87.  369).  A  benevolent  law.  found 
■trendy  in  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant,  enacts  that  every 
garment  retained  by  a  creditor  in  pledge  shall  be 
returned  before  sunset  (Ex.  22 16)  ;  the  necessity  of  this 
law  appears  from  Am.  28  E/ck.  1S7  16  ;  sec  PLEDGK. 

D's  injunction  'a  man  shall  not  put  on  the  sim/.th 
of  a  woman."  'a  woman  shall  not  wear  the  appurte- 
nances (--i  of  a  man'  (Dt.  22s)  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  safeguard  against  impropriety  ;  but  more 
probably  it  was  directed  against  the  simulated  changes 
of  sex  which  were  so  prevalent  and  demoralising  in 
Syrian  heathenism.'  Quite  obscure,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  law  prohibiting  the  layman  from  wearing  garments 
made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool  (tjoyp.  Dt.  22 11 

'  Amos  (<5<%  see  1H.  ad  In .)  speaks  of 'the  chief  ointments' 
(I  V).  or  rather  1  the  best  of  oils. 

*  Hence  surnc  explain  np  ni32  in  F.*.  -1  £  to  mean  that  the 
muster  could  not  sell  his  female  slave  'aeeing  (hat  (he  had 
plai.nl)  hi-  garment  (f  r(ett)  oxtt  her.'    Sec  Slavery. 

3  See  l>r.  <ir//Vv-.,  h  rarer,  t'aui.  3  197,  Asmtukfth,  f  3.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  nn<  ient  times  dressing  Ikjvs  as  ("iris 
was  due,  as  amonn  later  Orientals,  to  a  desire  to  avert  the  evil 
eye. 
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Lev.  19 19  ;  see  Linen,  7.  n.  i).  Such  garments  were 
worn  by  the  priests  ;  1  and  the  law,  which  may,  like 
the  term  itself,  be  of  foreign  origin,  is  at  all  events 
later  than  F./ek.  41  ifi.  Another  law,  which  ordered 
laymen  to  wear  tassels  or  twisted  threads  upon  the 
skirt  of  their  jimui/i,  seems  to  go  lock  to  a  former 
sacred  custom  isee  FRINGES).     See,  further.  Shoe.  $  4. 

Garments  had  to  be  changed  or  punticd  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  religious  observance  up  Gen.  3.f<i  Ex. 

H»i  .1  or  before  a  feast  (cp  mE->n, 
'changes,'  n-ss^.  "festal  rotics,'  and 
see  MANTLE).  Primarily,  however, 
all  festive  occasions  are  sacred  occasions,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  real  difference  tjetween  liest  clothes  and 
holy  clothes.  When  a  garment  comes  in  contact  with 
anything  partaking  of  a  sacred  nature  it  becomes  '  holy." 
and.  once  •  holy.'  it  must  never  be  worn  save  on  1  holy' 
occasions  '  This  is  why  in  early  Arabia  certain  riles 
were  performed  naked  or  in  garments  borrowed  from 
Ihe  sanctuary  (We.  //«<*".  56,  no).  The  win*  prin- 
ciple illustrates  the  command  of  Jehu  to  '  bring  forth 
vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  liaal ' ;  the  vestments 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  mtltdhdk  (a  K. 
10  «  ;  text  perhaps  corrupt  :  see  VESTS Y  ).  That  certain 
rites  among  the  Hebrews  were  performed  in  a  semi- 
naked  condition  seems  not  improbable.  The  Ephod 
itself  was  once  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  loin-cloth 
(cp  2  S.  614  16      and  see  Efhoii.  §  i  ).* 

Elijah's  kilt  ('<  :  >  >  of  skin  and  the  prophet's  customary 
•hairy  mantle'  (see  MANTLE)— in  later  times  often 
falsely  assumed  <  Zcch.  184) — remind  us  of  the  priests 
of  the  Palmotum  w  ho  were  dressed  in  skins  (Strabo  xvi. 
4  18  ;  for  other  analogies  see  A'S*1'  437/! );  *  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  culls  to  return  to  ancient  custom 
in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and,  as  Robertson 
Smith  has  shown,  later  priestly  ritual  is  only  a  develop- 
ment of  what  was  originally  ol>vr\ed  by  all  worshippers 
w  hen  every  man  was  his  ow  n  priest.  The  dressing  of 
worshippers  in  skins  of  the  sacred  kind  (cp  Es,\C) 
implies  that  they  have  come  to  worship  as  kinsmen  ol 
the  victim  anil  of  the  god.  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
suggestive  to  remember  that  theeponyms  of  the  Ijcvitcs 
and  Joseph  tribes  are  the  ' wild-cow'  (Leah)  and  the 
*ewc*  (Rachel,  respectively.     See  LEAH.  RACHEL. 

Again,  we  note  that  clothing  may  lie  looked  upon  as 
forming  so  far  part  of  a  man  as  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  ol 
personal  connection.  The  clothes  thus  tend  to  liecomc 
identified  with  the  owner,  as  in  the  custom  alluded  to  in 
Ruth  3g  above.  The  Arab  seizes  hold  of  the  garments 
of  the  man  whose  protection  he  seeks,  and  1  pluck  aw^iy 
my  garments  from  thine '  in  the  older  literature  means 
'  put  an  end  to  our  attachment. '  So  a  man  w  ill 
deposit  with  a  god  a  garment  or  merely  a  shred  of  it. 
and  even  to  the  present  day  rag-offerings  are  to  lie 
seen  upon  the  sacred  trees  of  Syria  and  on  the  toml*  of 
Mi  ihammedan  saints.  They  arc  not  gifts  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  pledges  of  the  connection  between  worshipper 
and  object  or  person  worshipped  [US*  335  /  ).  Thus 
garments  are  offered  to  sacred  objects,  to  wells  (11*. 
177),  but  more  particularly  to  trees  and  idols  (see 
N  ATt'RR  Worship).*  So  2  K.  23?  speaks  of  the  women 
who  wove  tunics  (so  Kb.  i  for  the  asherah  The  custom 
is  not  confined  to  the  Semitic  world,  and  instances  of 


1  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Jos.  .-Int.  iv.  S  11.  '  To  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  the  flax  and  sheep,'  say*  Maimonides.  This 
prohibition  in  the  ease  of  laymen  was  re-enacted  under  the 
Ftankish  emperors  (Car'tn/artrnM,  114',).  It  L»  just  possible  that 
the  law  aimed  at  marking  more  distinctly  the  priest  from  the 
laym  in. 

■  Cp  Lev.  617  Han.  2 12,  and,  on  the  contarrion  of  holinesa, 
Cp  F.rrk.  44  19  and  see  Cleam,  f  7.  On  Is-  lV>5  (where  point 
the  l>i'el)*ee  A'.VW  4,1,  n.  «. 

*  Verse  14,*,  however,  may  be  an  addition.    For  Ex.  20  3*  cp 

Brefciiks,  J. 

*  In  Zrph.  1 8  the  wearing  of '  strange  garments '  (**Oj  ST12TO) 
is  avviriated  with  foreign  worship  (cp  r\  o) 

*  Cp  Bertholet,  Itmtl.  Vmtttinnftn  v.  Zmstajtd  nmcA  ./. 

7-.sM'99>. 
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draped  images  in  Greece  are  collected  by  Fraxcr  (Paus. 
8574/)'  'The  Greek  images,'  he  observes,  'which 
art-  historically  known  to  have  worn  real  clothes  seem 
generally  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
antiquity.'  The  custom  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous ; 
it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Hast. 1  The  counter- 
part of  the  custom  of  offering  a  garment  to  the  sanctified 
object  is  the  wearing  of  something  which  has  been  in 
Contact  with  it.  At  the  present  day  m  Palestine  the 
man  who  han^s  a  rag  upon  a  sacred  tree  takes  away, 
as  a  preservative  against  evil,  one  of  the  rags  that  have 
l>ecn  sanctified  by  hanging  there  for  some  time  (see 
Pi-.FQ.  1893.  p.  204 1.  'Hie  custom  of  wearing  sacred 
relics  as  charms  is  clearly  parallel.  Now,  just  as  the 
priests  had  their  special  garments,  so  particular  vestments 
were  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Thus  a  magician 
wears  the  clothes  of  Fr-ti — i.e. ,  Kridu.  a  tow  n  mentioned 
often  in  Bab) Ionian  incantations  (Del.  An.  //II  z? 371*). 
Another  instance  of  the  wearing  of  special  dress  is  cited  by 
1  nedneh  IJ.  htz.sch  in  Itaer  s  Ktek.  p.  xiii.  An  important 
parallel  to  this  custom  appears  in  Fzekiel  s  denunciation 
of  the  false  prophetesses1  and  the  divination  to  which 
they  resorted  (Kick.  13i7-»/i>.  Two  special  articles  are 
mentioned:  (a)  mres.  k'sdlk^th,  'bunds'  or  fetters  '  1 

*  V  ■ 

worn  upon  the  arms  icp  the  use  of  Front:. BTS  [■/•'•]). 
and  \b)  nirocs.  'long  mantles'  (rirtdoXcua  [BAtJJ. 
irfp</J.  [Aft  at],  Pesb  taksithd.  md'nd.  EV  incorrectly 
Klri  1111  is),  which  were  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
dsvmcr.4  It  liecomes  very  tempting  to  conjecture  that 
those  garments  were  not  merely  special  garments,  but 
the  garments  actually  worn  by  the  deity  or  sacred 
object  its.  If.  si  net;  it  is  plausibk;  to  infer  that  they  would 
be  held  to  lie  permeated  with  the  sanctity  of  the  deified 
object  and  that  supernatural  power  might  be  thus  im- 
parted lo  the  wearer.4  It  is  true,  the  link  is  still 
missing  to  connect  the  diviner  s  garb  with  that  of  the 
cluthed  image  ;  but  such  a  conjecture  as  this  would  seem 
to  explain  how  the  use  of  ■  F.phod,'  as  an  article  of 
divination,  in  its  twofold  sense  of  image  and  garment 
(in  which  it  has  been  clothed),  might  have  arisen  (cp 
Berth olet  on  Back.  13i8) ;  see  BPHOO. 

See  Weiss,  K  iiiimkuH.lt,  i.  ch.  5  :  Nowack,  IfA,  %  30 ;  Ben- 
ringer,  //. ),  f  t6;  and  the  special  articles  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  summary  |.  A.  — S.  A.  I. 

DRINK  OFFERING  (^W)i  Gen.  35 14;  sec  Sackj- 

fick  ;  cp  Ritual,  §  1. 

DROMEDARY.  The  word  nnjSTS.  kirUroth.  is 
rendered  '  dromedaries '  in  Is,  6fiw,  RV0*  (so  Boch.. 
Ges. ,  Che. .  Di. .  Duhm. ;  cj>  -C"V3  •  tow  hirl  about '  and  K.V 
'Swift  beasts').  The  rendering  -  panniers'  (cp  jicTd  uxt- 
ucW  [  BKAQ] ;  Sjrra.  <V  ^option)  Has  little  in  its  favour. 

For  Jer.  2a3  (.TO::) and  Is.  «0.(M  plur.)— EV  ' dromedary,' 
RVuig.  correctly  ' young  camel'— see  Camkl,  I  1,  11.  For 
•  K.4.-«  and  K»th.  5  io(C*2£in  *12)sce  Horsr,  1 1  U). 

DRU3ILLA  (Apoyc.AAa  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  24*4- 
See  llEROOIAM  FAMILY,  10. 

DUKE  had  not  yet  liecome  a  title  w  hen  the  AV  w  as 

made,  but  was  still  employed  in  its  literal  sense  of  any 
dux  or  chief:  cp  Hen.  {■'.  hi.  2*3:  '  Be  merciful,  great 
«/«*■<-  1  vi/, ,  Fluel';enl,  to  men  of  mould."    With  but  two 

1  The  hra/en  statue  in  Elis  Itears  the  title  of  Satrap  and  seems 
lo  It  <jf  Eastern  or  'gin  ( Fnacr,  ".'  57s). 

2  The  importance  of  women  in  divination  will  not  be  over- 
looked. One  notes  how  frequently  the  Grecian  images,  aV>»c 
referred  to,  represent  goddc-vec 

S  See  C  ttini.s.  I  7,  n. ;  hut  3  might  also  mean  garment*, 
cp  As>  tuiitu, 

4  It  U  surely  wrong  to  suppose  thai  the  mantles  were  worn 
by  the  tmjuirrr.  We  have  to  read  the  feni.  sums  in  ntro 
(p.  tUt;  cp  the  fern,  suffix  in  "|WB9  *  ■**)«  'here  is  a  similar 
error  in  CZZiy  <■■  itf-  Kfl^Ss  >8)  should  probably  be 
emen.lesl  19  '"^Cp"1*?,  'every  diviner.' 

*  Cp  A' S  O  438  and  see  SACKiriCR.  This  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  lignrc  'robe  of  righteousness"  and  other  well-known 
usages,  cp  also  Joh  29 14,  "I  put  on  truth  and  it  clothed  me 
(•;r:s"i)'— >■'■•  became,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  me. 
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exceptions  (see  1,  below)  this  now  misleading  term  has 
given  place  in  RV  to  a  more  modern  equivalent. 

I.  •Jl'mJ  (xftLmv  [BALD,  »  tide  applied  to  the  Edomite 
'chiefs' (so  RV'm*.  only)  in  Gen.  SAt^ff.  t  Ch.  I51  £.  (cp  Km 
li>5  EV,  and  see  Ebo.M,  |  <);  hut  also  (rarely)  10  the  'chief, 
tains'  (so  KV)  of  Jud.ch  (Zcch.  tf7  fJ  5  0  x'A"VX«.  AV 
•governors').  The  tribal  subdivision  of  which  the  is 
the  head  is  called  »;Sr  >/<■/*. 

».  TCCJ,  in  pi.,  of  the  'dukes  (RV  'princes')  of  Sihon  (Josh- 
13 n\  Elsewhere  the  word  is  always  translated  'princes'  or 
'  principal  men  '  (I's.  S3  1 1  |  u)  Erek.      30  Mic  64  l5  Jj. 

DULCIMER  (iT^iVpK)),  Dan.  8510.5;  sec  Mlsic. 
I  4  (4 

DUMAH  ( ni^l).  1.  In  Gen.  25 14  (i«oi//uo[»]  [ADE], 
Sovfia  [1.])  and  1  Ch.  L30  (<3oi>ia  [BAL]]  Dumah 
appears  as  a  son  of  Ishmael.  The  fonn  100171a  — 
I  rcHR  suggests  comparison  with  Adumu,  the  '  fortress  of 
the  land  of  Anbi'  (A7/2.3.),  which,  as  Esar-haddon 
tells  us,  Sennacherib  had  coni|Uercd- 

2.  If  the  Dumah  of  Gen.  is  the  same  as  Adumu,  it  may 
1  he  tempting  to  suppose  with  Winckler  (AT  Int.  37) 
'  that  the  heading  '  oracle  of  Dumah  '  (Is.  21  11)  also  refers 

to  this  •  fortress."  The  prophecy  itself,  however,  seems 
to  forbid  this  ;  it  Iwgins  '  One  calleth  to  me  out  of  St-ir." 
More  probably  not  Adumu  but  L'dumU,'  i.e.  Fdom, 
is  meant  (("lie.  Prcfh.  Is.  1 130)  ;  in  other  words, 
'Dumah'  is  a  corruption  of  '  Fdom'  (rr}f  'IcSoiuaiai 
[BN.UJ  ;  see  Sw.  ]\.  facilitated  perhaps  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massa  (mnJt'j,  1:  ti,  being  misunderstood  1  and 
Tenia  (t'.  14);  sev Gen.  'i'mf.  It  is  a  less  probable  view 
that  '  Dumah  '  ('  silence  ' — i.e. ,  desolation)  is  a  mystical 
name  for  Fdom  jt5  rijt '  ISoi-fituii).  See  also  Ismm  all. 
§  4  (4K  Fimim  (footnote  on  name  of  Fdom). 

3.  There  is  another  (apparently)  enigmatical  heading 
in  Is.  21  1  f  Oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  sea  '),  which 
should  probably  be  emended  into  'Oracle  of  Chahkea" 
(CVS  aro  ;  sec  SHOT).  Both  headings  are  un- 
doubtedly late. 

4.  In  Josh.  155»t  the  reading  followed  by  EV  is 
found  in  some  MSS  and  edd.  (sec  Ginsb. ),  and 
being  supported  by  the  OS  (Soi/m  ;  sec  below)  is  very 
prolmblv  more  correct  than  the  Rumah  of  MT  (ran 
[Ba.p.86,Gi.]:  sol'esh.  and  6.  pt^a  (B)  povfia  [  AL)|. 
In  favour  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  name  is  assigned  to 
.1  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  mentioned  in  the 
same  group  with  Hebron  and  Hcth-tappuah.  For  there 
is  still  a  place  called  ed-lUmtk.  2190  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  10  m.  SW.  from  Hebron  and  la  SK.  from  Beit- 
Jibrin.  a  position  which  coincides  nearly  with  the 
definition  of  Jer.  and  Fus.  (OS  1184  2f,06S),  'a  very 
large  village  now  iu  the  Daroma,"  17  m.  southward 
from  Fleuihcropolis.  T.  K.  c. 

DUNGEON  pi3n),  Gen.  4.0 .5  41    ;  Dungeon  House 

("l'l2n  JV3),  Jer.  37  16  ;  see  Prison. 

duno-oate  (nterxn  -0?  [»*-  ca.];  Nek  Si3 

niDTH  [IU.]).  Nch.  2.33.3/  123.-    Sec  Jerusalem. 

DURA(K71'!»,  toy  nepiBoAoy  \fi>v\  nepiBoAow 
[Syr.  mg.  ].  AeciPA  [Thcod.  ]  ss  NTT),  the  name  of  a 
plain  'in  die  province  of  Bib) Ion"  where  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's golden  image  was  set  up  (Dan.  3i).  If  tin- 
word  is  Aram.,  it  should  mean  'dwelling-place'  or 
•village";  but  ©'s  rendering,  even  if  a  guess,  may 
suggest  that  the  name  had  come  down  from  old  Baby- 
lonian times  and  means  'wall."  In  fact,  three  localities 
are  mentioned  in  the  tablets  as  bearing  the  name  Duru. 


1  In  all  the  passage*  quoted  there  i 
between  WrlJ  and 

«  In  Zech.  written  defectively  r^R.    The  St.  1 
however,  points  r^R. 

»  Uduaitt,  as  W|.  now  reads  (but  cp  C,l  1  .8o),  was  the  name 
of  a  citv  in  the  land  of  Gar,  which  may  be  identic-it  with  the 
Adumu  of  Evar-hoddon,  and  from  lliis  city  the  land  of  Cdumu 
may  have  derived  its  name.  Still  the  remark  in  the  leal 
ap|>car»  to  be  sound. 
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•wall'  or  'walled  town'  (Del  Par.  216't.  and  sewa! 
Babylonian  cities  had  names  compounded  with  Our.' 
That  the  writer  of  the  narrative  knew  any  of  these 
places,  appears  improbable.  l'ossibly  the  old  name 
Duru  hail  rttuchod  itself  in  his  time  to  the  plain 
adjacent  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  At 
any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  image  must 
in  the  writer's  mind  have  been  close  to  Babylon. 

T.  K.  C 

DU8T  HC£i.  Gen  27  I817  etc.    See  Asm*. 

DWARF,  mentioned  among  those  who  were  for- 
bidden access  to  the  temple  (Lev.  21  »u).  is  the  EV 

1  Oiicwrt  find-  .in  echo  of  Dura  in  the  NmMr 
THAI  hard  (Ex fid.  tn  Vto]  Xiy). 

»»43 


for  pf ,  which  has  been  variously  rendered  ■  freckled  ' 
(£d>HAoc  I©'*"-],  iiffus.  •blear-eyed'  [Vg.]).  '  short- 
sighted." '  weak-eyed,'  •  affected  with  a  cataract  (  Rabb. . 
cp  Targ.  Jcr. ).  The  literal  meaning  of  1  .e  word.  viz. 
•shrunk,'  ■withered*  (Ges..  Kn.,  Ke.  ).  seems  most 
natural. 

DYED  ATTIRE  (D7^30).  Ezelc  2315EV;  RY*a» 
'dyed  turbans'  ;  see  TUKBAN. 

DYED  GARMENTS  For  Judg.  5 y>  RV1"*-  <DT?X) 
•ee  CoioUBS.  coL  8«q,  n.  » ;  and  f  .r  U  63 1  AV  Cf"lO~l)  »cc 
A,  I  10. 

DYE8     See  Ol-OUKS,  8  »3/- 

DYSENTERY  iJWcENTepiONl  Acts  28a  RV  ;  AV 
•  bloody  tin*.'    Sec  DISEASES,  9,  and  cp  Emekods. 
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